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LABOR   IN    EUROPE. 


LETTER 

FBOM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 


aBVUEWlNO 


BeporU  from  the  consuls  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  state  of 

labor  in  Europe. 


Depabtment  of  State, 
WashiniftoUj  December  12, 1884. 
Hon.  John  6.  Gablisle^ 

Speaker  of  t/te  House  of  Representatives : 

Sib:  By  the  reqairemeDts  of  section  208  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  the 
Secretary  of  State  Ih  to  lay  before  OonficreRH,  each  year,  <'a  Mynopsis  of 
so  mach  of  the  information  which  may  have  been  communicated  to  him 
by  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  duiinp:  the  preceding  year  as  he 
may  deem  valuable  for  public  information." 

The  standing  instructions  of  the  Department  of  S*'ate  to  its  agents  in 
foreign  countries  call  for  perio<Ucal  information  on  all  matters  of  public 
and  commercial  interest,  which  is  furnished  by  them  with  commend- 
able promptness  and  fullness.  Apart  from  the  general  heads  under 
which  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  abroad  are  required  to  seek 
And  transmit  information,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  specially  in- 
struct them  from  time  to  time  touching  matters  of  distinct  interest 
which  may  be  brought  into  prominence  by  the  social  and  economical 
needs  of  the  country,  or  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion. 

Of  all  these  special  questions,  that  of  labor  and  wages  is  doubtless 
most  important,  since  an  inteiligeut  understanding  of  the  conditions 
of  the  existing  reflations  of  lalH)r  and  wages  to  capital  and  enterprise  in 
other  countries  is  indispensable  to  a  correct  judgment  upon  problems 
affecting  the  laboring  and  employing  classes  in  our  own  country. 

The  im])ortance  of  gaining  such  a  knowledge  of  the  lal>or-conditions 
of  foreign  countries  was  early  recognized  by  this  Department,  and  the 
widely-reaching  organization  of  the  consular  service  was  employed  in 
1878  to  collect  information  respecting  the  wages  paid  to  European  labor, 
the  cost  of  living  in  Europe,  the  condition  of  business  and  trade  in  the 
different  districts,  and  the  business  habits  and  ^systems  there  preval- 
ent.   A  compilation  of  the  replies  made  by  the  consuls  of  the  United 
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States  to  the  Department's  circnlar  of  April  11, 1878,  calling  for  sncb 
information,  was  communicated  to  Congress  by  my  predecessor,  Mr. 
Evarts,  on  tbe  17th  of  May,  1879.  Notwithstanding  the  limited  range  of 
the  investigation  ordered,  and  the  experimental  character  of  the  result^ 
this  compilation  was  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  statistical  knowl- 
edge of  this  country,  and  the  painstaking  reports  of  the  consuls,  when  tab- 
ulated and  system:itized,  served  to  show  that  the  wages  paid  to  laboring 
men  in  the  United  States  were  higher,  while  at  the  same  time  the  aver- 
age cost  of  living,  on  a  better  scale  than  is  usual  with  the  labor  clansea 
abroad,  was  less  in  the  United  States  than  in  Eurofie,  and  that  the 
moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  status  of  the  laborer  was  on  the  whole 
higher  and  more  favorable  to  progress  in  this  country  than  abroad. 

The  publication  of  tbe  Labor  Report  of  1878-'79  naturally  attracted 
much  attention,  and  many  demands  have  been  since  made  for  the  peri- 
odical  collection  of  like  statistical  information.  With  the  growing  im- 
portance of  the  labor  question  as  one  of  vital  interest  to  our  body  poli- 
tic, the  necessity  of  iollowing  and  noting  whatever  changes  may  take 
place  in  tbe  labor  conditions  at  home  and  abroad  became  evident. 

Moreover,  the  deep  national  concern  felt  in  the  subject  has  been 
made  apparent  by  the  discussions  of  the  question  in  Congress  during 
the  last  sessions,  which  ended  in  the  creation  of  a  new  administrative 
office,  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  charged  with  collecting  ^'information  npoB 
the  subject  of  labor,  its  relation  to  capital,  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the 
earnings  of  laboring  men  and  women,  and  the  means  of  promoting 
their  material,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  prosperity."  The  act  of 
Congress  establishing  this  bureau,  and  defining  the  scope  of  its  opera- 
tions, was  approved  by  the  President  June  27, 1884. 

A  part  of  the  design  of  this  act  had,  however,  been  anticipated  by 
the  Department  of  State,  which  issued,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1884,. 
a  circular  instruction  addressed  to  tbe  consular  officers  of  the  United 
States  in  all  foreign  countries  intended  to  secure  the  fullest  attainable 
information  concerning  the  condition  of  labor  throughout  the  world,  and 
especially  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Europe. 

The  circular  here  referml  to  was  divided  Into  two  parts.  Part  I  cov- 
ering tbe  question  of  male  labor,  and  Part  II  relating  to  female  labor; 
the  heads  under  which  information  was  directed  to  be  obtained  were 
subdivided  as  follows: 

[LABOB  OntOULAB,  FEBBUABT  15,  1884.] 

Past  I.— MALE  LABOR 

1.  The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class — ^mechani- 
cal, mining,  factory,  public  works  tod  railways,  domestic,  agricul- 
tural, &c. 

2.  The  cost  of  living  to  tbe  laboring  classes,  viz:  The  prices  paid 
for  the  necessaries  of  life,  clothing,  rent,  &c.  In  this  connection 
not  only  should  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  from  an  Ameri- 
can standpoint  be  given — as  per  accompanying  form — but  the 
prices  and  nature  of  tbe  articles  which  are  actually  consumed  by 
the  work-people  and  their  families  should  also  be  given. 

3.  Comparison  between  the  ]>resent  rates  of  wages  and  those 
which  prevailed  in  1878  (and  since  that  time)  when  the  last  labor 
circular  was  issued  from  the  Department,  and  between  the  condi- 
tions  which  then  prevailed  and  which  now  prevaiL  ■ 
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4.  The  habits  of  the  working  classes — whether  steady  and  tmst- 
worthy  or  otherwise,  saving  or  otherwise — }ind  the  caases  which 
principally  affect  their  habits  for  good  or  evil. 

5.  The  feeling  which  ]>revails  between  employ^  and  employer, 
and  the  effects  of  this  feeling  on  the  general  and  particular  pros- 
perity of  the  cominnnity. 

i>.  The  organized  condition  of  labor ;  the  nature  of  organization 
and  its  effect  on  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  laborers.  In 
this  connection  it  would  be  well  to  refer  to  counter  organizations  of 
ca[)ital,  and  on  the  local  or  general  laws  bearing  on  such  organiza- 
tions. 

7.  The  prevalency  of  strikes,  and  how  far  arbitration  enters  into 
the  settlement  of  disagreements  between  the  employers  and  em- 
ployes, and  the  manner  and  nature  of  such  arbitration.  The  efi'ects 
of  strikes  on  the  advancement,  or  otherwise,  of  labor,  and  the  gen- 
eral effect  thereof  on  the  industrial  interests  affected  thereby. 

8.  Are  the  working  people  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life 
wherever  they  chocf&e,  or  do  the  em])loyers  impose  any  conditions 
in  this  regard  f  £[ow  often  and  in  what  kind  of  currency  is  the 
laborer  paid  t 

9.  Go-operative  societies :  give  full  information  concerning  their 
formation  and  practical  working;  whether  they  are  prosperous,  or 
otherwise;  to  what  extent  they  have  fulfilled  the  promises  hel<l  out 
at  their  formation  of  enabling  the  work-people  to  purchase  the 
necessities  of  life  at  less  cost  than  througli  the  regular  and  usual 
business  channels ;  whether  the  establishment  of  co-operative  so- 
cieties has  had  any  appreciable  effect  on  general  trade,  &c. 

10.  The  general  condition  of  the  working  peo])le:  how  they  live; 
their  homes ;  their  food ;  their  clothes ;  their  chances  for  bettering 
their  condition ;  their  ability  to  lay  up  something  for  old  age  or 
sickness;  their  moral  and  physical  condition,  and  the  influences  for 
good  or  evil  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  In  this  connection 
consuls  are  requested  to  select  representative  workmen  and  their 
families  and  secure  the  information  direct,  somewhat  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  following  questions  and  answers  (reducing  the  money  to 
dollars  and  cents),  taken  from  the  Department  publication  show- 
ing the  state  of  labor  in  Europe  in  1878: 

Question.  How  old  are  you  f — Answer.  I  am  36  years  old. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  f — A.  I  am  a  house-carpenter. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  f — A.  I  have  a  wife  and  three  children; 
the  oldest  is  11  and  the  youngest  3  years  old. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  per  day  f — A.  I  receive  3  marks 
and  30  pfennigs.  The  average  wages  paid  to  house-carpenters  is 
from  2  marks  80  pfennigs  to  3  marks  per  day  (68  to  73  cents). 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  are  you  required  to  work  for  such 
wages  f — A.  During  the  entire  year  we  begin  work  at  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  quit  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening.  In  the  winter 
season  we  begin  our  work  with  gas  or  candle  light. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  your  meals f — A.  We  have 
half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning;  one  hour  for 
dinner,  at  noon ;  and  half  an  hour  at  4  o'clock  vespers.  We  take 
our  supper  after  the  day's  work  is  done. 

Q.  Can  you  support  your  family  upon  such  wages  f— A.  What  I 
must  do  I  must  do.  Part  of  the  time  my  wife  earns  60  pfennigs 
(15  cents)  a  day,  and  with  our  joint  earnings  we  manage  to  live. 

Q.  What  do  the  united  earnings  of  yourself  and  wife  amount  to 
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ID  a  year? — A.  With  general  good  health  weeam  about  1,050  marks 
($252)  per  year. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  in  detail  the  uses  yon  make  of  this  money  t — 
A.  Oh,  yes.    I  pay  per  annnm — 

For  rent  of  two  rooms  in  f oarth  story,  806  marks $49  44 

For  clothing  for  self  and  family,  160  marks 38  40 

For  food  and  fuel  per  day,  1.75  marks  (43^  cents),  or  peryearp 

6M  marks 153  IS 

This  makes  an  average  for  each  member  of  my  fandly 

per  day  of  35  pfennigs  (b^  cents). 

For  residence  tax,  4  marks 96 

For  school  tax,  three  children,  13.50  marks 3  84 

For  dnes  to  mechanics'  aid  society,  7.30  marks 173 

For  tax  on  earnings  of  self,  5  marks 1  20 

Leaving  for  schoof  books,  doctors'  bills,  and  incidentals,  16.30 

marks 3  91 

Per  annum,  1,050  marks 852  00 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  meals  consist  f — A.  For  break- 
fast, bread  and  coffee;  for  dinner,  soup  and  the  meat  of  which  the 
soup  is  made,  and  one  kiud  of  vegetables;  at  four  o'clock,  beer  and 
bread ;  and  for  supper,  white  bread  and  potatoes. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  earnings  for  days  of 
sickness  or  old  agef — A.  Saving  is  only  possible  to  a  man  who  has 
no  family.  In  case  I  am  myself  sick,  I  receive  one  mark  per  da^ 
from  the  mechanics'  aid  association  of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  do 
not  think  of  old  age,  for  I  expect  to  work  until  I  die. 

11.  What  are  the  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  employes  in 
factories,  mines,  mills,  on  railroads,  &c.,  and  what  are  the  provis- 
ions made  for  the  workpeople  in  case  of  accident  f  What  are  the 
general  considerations  given  by  the  employers  to  the  moral  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  employes?  What  are  the  general  rela- 
tions which  prevail  between  the  employer  and  the  employed  f 

12.  What  are  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by  workiugmen,  and 
what  are  their  influences,  through  such  rights,  on  legislation! 
What  is  the  share,  comparatively,  borne  by  the  working  people  in 
local  and  general  taxation  f  What  is  the  tendency  of  legislation  in 
regard  to  labor  and  the  working  people  T 

13.  What  are  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the 
working  people,  and  which  influence  their  selection  of  their  new 
homesf    What  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the  emigrants,  &e.t 

paet  II.— female  LABOB. 

1.  State  the  number  of  women  and  children,  or  the  closest  possi- 
ble approximation  thereto,  employed  in  your  district  in  industrial 
pursuits,  not  including  ordinary  household  duties  or  domestic  serv- 
ants, classifying  the  same  somewhat  as  follows : 

a.  Manufacturing  and  mechanical. 

b.  Commercial,  including  transportation. 

c  Professional  and  personal,  iuclading  Government  officials 
and  clerks,  teachers,  artists,  chemists,  hotel  and  boanliug- 
house  keepers,  journalists,  laundresses,  musicians,  invent- 
ors, bankers,  brokers,  lecturers,  public  speakers,  &o. 

d.  Agriculture. 

e.  Mining. 

/•  All  other  pursuits. 
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2.  What  are  the  minimnm,  maximum,  and  average  ^ages  paid  to 
female  adults t 

3.  Their  hoars  of  labor. 

4.  Wliat  18  the  moral  and  phpical  oondition  of  snch  employes  t 

5.  What  are  the  means  provided,  and  by  whom,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  these  employ  6s f 

6.  What  are  the  means  provided,  in  ease  of  Are  or  other  dangers, 
for  thi'ir  safety  t 

7.  What  are  the  provisions  made  by  the  employers  in  regard  to 
sanitary  measures  and  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled  t 

8.  Has  there  been  any  increase  dnring  the  ]>ast  five  years  in  the 
wages  paid  women  and  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or 
otherwiset  What  are  the  effects  of  employment  of  women  on  the 
wages  of  men  and  on  general  social  and  industrial  conditions  f 

9.  What  is  the  state  of  education  among  the  women  employed 
and  among  their  children ;  and  what  are  the  general  effects  of  em- 
ployment (in  factories,  mills,  stores,  &c.)  on  the  family  cireles,  espe- 
cially as  concerns  tne  children  of  such  employes,  and  on  their  moral 
moi-al  and  x>hysical  condition  f 

The  consuls  were  farther  instructed  that  they  were  not  arbitrarily 
bound  by  the  foregoing  interrogatories,  nor  by  the  accom]>anying  blank 
schedules,  which  they  were  ez]>ected  to  fill  u])  with  statistical  returns 
showing  the  rates  of  wages  for  the  several  principal  trades  and  indus- 
tries. On  the  contrary,  they  were  informe^l  that  these  were  oftered 
merely  as  suggestions,  it  being  exi>ected  that  the  reports  would  embrace 
every  phase  of  the  question  calculated  to  give  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  conditions  surrounding  and  nflecting  foreign  labor,  and  so  give 
material  for  a  comparison  of  these  conditions  with  those  which  prevail  in 
ike  United  States. 

Accompanying  this  circular  were  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  consular  officers  should  prepare  the  reports,  viz :  The  method 
of  reducing  foreign  to  American  money ;  the  method  of  reaching  true 
averages,  &c.,  supplemented  by  fifteen  statements,  prepared  for  tabula- 
tion and  designed  to  show  the  minimum,  maximum,  and  average  wages 
paid  in  the  following  trades  and  industries:  (1)  the  ^  eneral  trades ; 
(2)  factories  and  mills;  (3)  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  ironworks; 
(4)  glassworks  and  potteries;  (.">)  mines  and  mining;  (G)  railway  em- 
ploy^; (7)  ship-yards  and  shipbuilding;  (8)  seamen's  wages;  (0)  store 
and  shop  wages;  (10)  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities;  (11)  agricul- 
tural wages;  (Ti)  corporation  employes;  (13)  Government  departments 
and  offices;  (14)  trades  and  labor  in  Government  employ;  (15)  printers 
and  printing  offices. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  heads  of  inquiry  relate  to  facts  alone, 
without  disclosing  any  line  of  theory  or  argument  to  be  fortified,  the 
aim  being  to  obtain  the  fullest  and  most  comprehensive  information 
concerning  the  state  of  labor  throughout  the  world,  and  to  insure  uni- 
formity and  simplicity  in  the  consular  treatment  of  the  subject,  so  as  to 
bring  the  results  within  popular  comprehension,  leaving  as  little  as  pos- 
sible for  the  statisticid  analyst  to  disentangle. 

A  task  of  no  little  delicacy  was  thus  intrusted  to  the  consuls. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  all  the  reports  received  would  be 
equally  full  and  unreserved  as  tt>  every  condition  deemed  necessary  for 
H  comparison  of  the  situation  and  life  of  the  foreign  laborer  with  those 
of  the  American  wage-earner. 
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Had  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  ciroular  been  aniformly 
observed,  there  would  not  be  occasion  for  any  review  of  the  ahswers 
thereto;  each  report  would  be  a  review  in  itself,  from  which  little  need 
be  abstracted  for  special  comment  or  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The 
fact,  however,  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  consuls  were  forced,  by 
the  complicated  and  various  conditions  prevailing  and  by  the  great 
difficulty  experienced  in  securing  the  necessary  statistics,  to  adopt  inde- 
pendent modes  in  the  preparation  of  their  reports,  renders  it  necessary 
to  make  a  concise  review  of  tbo  whole  in  an  introductory  letter,  selecting 
the  salient  statistics  from  the  re|>orts  of  the  several  countries  for  com- 
parison with  each  other  and  with  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the 
Uniri'd  States. 

Whi  e  reports  in  answer  to  the  circular  are  received  from  every  coun- 
try, colony  and  island  with  which  the  United  States  bold  commercial  rela- 
tions and  in  which  they  have  consular  representation,  and  while  all  are 
valuable  and  necessary  to  the  complete  presentation  of  the  subject  to 
be  treated,  ^'  the  condition  of  lal>or  throughout  the  world,"  those  wbich 
cover  the  labor  conditions  of  Europe  most  directly  concern  us,  and  hence 
are  alone  considered  in  this  review. 

No  trade  or  industry  in  the  United  States  is  free  from  the  more  or 
less  direct  influence  of  whatever  conditions  of  labor  may  exist  in  Eu- 
rope. This  reflex  action  is  more  directly  perceptible  as  the  progress  of 
invention  and  discovery  places  new  resources  at  the  command  of  skilled 
labor,  and  a  double  competition,  of  means  and  of  results,  is  keenly  felt, 
the  more  so  that  improved  means  of  transportation  bring  us  nearer  to 
rival  producers. 

The  plan  of  the  Department  of  State  is  to  present  a  comprehensive 
view,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  the  conditions  of  labor  and  production 
throughout  the  world;  but  as  those  conditions  in  Europe  more  nearly 
approximate  to  our  own,  and  as  they  have  been  also,  from  their  similar- 
ity to  those  existing  in  this  country,  more  readily  collected  and  tabula- 
ted, they  are  given  the  first  place  in  this  report  and  in  its  accompanying 
analysis,  leaving  to  a  subsequent  report  the  presentation  of  the  results 
of  the  investigations  made  in  America,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  conditions  treated  of  herein  are 
only  such  as  afford  opportunity  for  comparison  with  the  piincipal  condi- 
tions which  prevail  in  the  United  States,  viz,  the  rates  of  wages,  hours 
of  labor,  prices  of  food  and  articles  of  consumption,  &c.  Those  seeking 
fuller  information  should  read  the  re|)orts  in  detail. 

Before  entering  particularly  upon  the  subject  matter  of  this  letter,  it 
may  be  well  to  indicate  the  order  of  treatment  pursued. 

Each  consular  district  is  spoken  of  separately  and  briefly,  the  wages, 
habits  and  customs,  moral  and  physical  conditions  of  the  working 
classes  being  touched  upon,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  living,  &c.,  i)re- 
vailing  therein,  while  a  general  r^umS  for  the  country  at  large  is  given 
at  the  close,  the  whole  concluding  with  a  general  recapitulation  for  all 
Europe,  in  which  the  labor  elements  of  the  several  countries — wages, 
food  prices,  manner  of  living,  &c. — are  compared  with  each  other,  and 
all  these  in  turn  with  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  United  States. 

While  the  consular  reports  are  referred  to  in  their  re8j)ective  places, 
it  is  not  out  of  place  to  say  here  that  the  answers  to  the  Labor  Circular 
have  rarely  been  equaled  in  the  history  of  the  consular  labors  of  any 
country.  The  whole  may  be  set  down  as  comprehensively  showing 
the  conditions  which  surround  and  affect  labor;  and  considering  the 
want  of  systematic  provision  in  most  countries  for  the  full  collection  of 
practical  and  vital  labor  statistics,  it  may  justly  stand  as  a  noteworthy 
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Teoord  of  the  indnstiry  and  ability  of  the  consular  ofQcers  of  this  Gov- 
•emment. 

In  this  oonnection,  allusion  may  be  pertinently  made  to  the  present 
difficulty  of  secariug  national  statistics  of  labor  in  the  United  States. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  nation  holding  a  commanding  position 
in  iudastrial  home  production  and  foreign  trade  is  more  deficient  in 
this  regard.  While  there  are  mauy  weil-organized  labor  bureaas  ia  the 
several  States  and  an  abundant  CDllectiou  of  loca)  and  si>ecial  statistics 
might  be  made,  jet  a  comprehensive  national  system  still  remains  to 
be  effectively  set  on  foot.  The  organization  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
liabor  is  at  once  a  recognition  of  a  national  want  and  a  step  towards 
meeting  it.  The  result,  however,  must  naturally  be  a  question  of  time, 
And  years  may  be  expected  to  pass  before  the  new  bureau  can  give  the 
much-needed  collective  view  of  all  the  elements  of  the  labor  problem  in 
the  United  States,  and  furnish  an  intelligent  and  useful  showing  of  the 
true  relationship  of  labor  and  wages  to  effective  production.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  indispensable  statistics  an  absolute  and  certain  com- 
parison becomes  difQcult.  For  the  purposesof  comparison,  only  the  most 
elementary  statistics  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  United  States 
have  been  accessible,  and  even  those  for  but  a  few  principal  trade  cen- 
ters. Pleasure  is  taken  in  acknowledging  the  courtesy  of  the  gentlemen 
who  so  promptly  and  kindly  furnished  the  same. 

In  preparing  the  following  synopsis  of  the  several  reports  the  aim 
lias  been  to  present  the  simplest  facts  in  the  most  condensed  form,  using 
the  words  of  the  consuls  themselves  wherever  practicable. 


/ 


GERIHAIVT. 

The  German  laborer  excels  in  perseverance,  patience  nnder  the  most 
trying  circumHtances,  truRtworUiiness,  industry  and  economy.  These 
virtues  enable  him  to  maintain  existence  iu  his  own  land  on  low  rates  of 
wages,  and  to  accomplish  great  results  in  almost  every  field  of  labor, 
whether  in  his  own  country  or  abroad,  and  make  him,  when  transferred 
by  emigration  to  new  fiehls  of  labor,  a  valuable  and  productive  citizen. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  of  the  direct  relations  of  labor  in 
Germany  with  labor  in  the  United  States — a  constantly  augmenting 
import  of  German  manufactures  into  the  United  States  being  reconled 
by  our  customs,  those  for  the  past  year  amounting  to  no  less  than 
$57,4U0,(K)0 — the  re{K)rts  from  our  consuls  in  Germany  are  more  freely 
drawn  upon  for  such  points  as  are  considered  illustrative  of  the 
subject  under  review  than  the  reports  from  those  countries  whose  man- 
nfactures  and  workers  affect  ua  iu  a  less  degree. 


ALSAGE-LGBBAINE. 

"The  working-people  of  Alsace-Lorraine,"  writes  Consul  Ballow,  of 
Kehl,  in  his  very  full  report,  "consist  of  two  classes,  those  who  follow 
the  occupations  of  their  parents  before  them — born  to  the  heritage  of 
B[>ecial  labor,  as  it  were — and  those  who  come  from  other  portions  of 
Germany  seeking  em])loymeut  in  busy  times."  The  consul  adds,  and 
statistics  bear  him  out,  that  the  customtiry  wages  in  Alsace  are  higher 
than  those  which  obtain  in  any  other  ]>ortion  of  the  Em)>ire. 

Another  advantage  pospesaed  by  the  work-peo]>le  of  Alsace  over  those 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Empire  is  thus  recordeil  by  the  consul : 

Alsace  is  still  under  French  law  (the  Code  NapolSon)^  and  the 
political  rights  of  the  workingman  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
millionaire,  or  as  those  of  the  peoi)le  of  the  United  States.  Every 
Alsatian  citizen  is  a  voter  and  eligible.  The  division  of  voters 
into  classes  of  different  degrees  does  not  prevail  iu  this  district  as 
in  other  portions  of  the  Empire. 

m 

The  following  statements  from  Mr.  Bjillow's  report  show  the  average 
rates  of  wages,  and  the  manner  of  living  of  the  workingmen  and  work- 
ingwomeu  of  Alsace-Lorraine : 

The  general  trades. — Wages  paid  in  Strasburg  per  week  of  CO 
hours:  Bricklayers,  $4.15;  masons,  $4.15;  hod  carriers,  $3.21; 
plasterers,  $4.88;  tenders,  $2.54;  slaters  and  roofers,  $4.28;  tend- 
ern,  $2.80;  plumbers,  $4.13;  assistants,  $2.8G;  car))enters,  $4.75. 
gas-fitters,  $3.09;  blacksmiths,  ${.88;  bookbhi<lers,  $4.G3;  cabinet! 
makers,  $4.91 ;  confectioners,  $4.20 ;  cigar-makers,  $5.13;  coopers 
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$3.36;  engravera,  $5.21 ;  laborers  and  porters,  $4.21 ;  potters,  $3.64 

Tanners. — Wages  paid  at  Barr  i>er  day  of  12  hours:  Wliiteoers, 
36  cents ;  carriers,  71  cents ;  beam  hands,  66  cents ;  laborers,  5^ 
cents. 

Foundries  and  machiTte-shops. — Wages  paid  in  Strasbnrg  perweek. 
of  00  hours:  Machinists, $5.85;  molders,$5.10;  turners,  $5;  brass- 
workers,  $4.52 ;  planers,  $4.20. 

Shop  icages. — Wages  paiil  in  Strasbnrg  per  month  in  dry-goods 
stores:  Cashi^^rs,  men,  $49;  cashiers,  women,  $33;  bookkeepers^ 
men,  $38.90;  bookkeepers,  women,  $30.20;  salesmen,  $27;  sales- 
women, $22.25. 

Fanqf  stores. — ^Saleswomen,  $21.80;  girl  apprentices,  $7.50  per 
month. 

Agricultural  laborers. — Wages  paid  per  year  and  fonnd :  Laborer, 
man,  $07.30;  woman,  $30;  day  laborer,  with  board,  40  cents;  day 
labon^r,  in  harvest  time,  without  board,  80  cents. 

Printers. — Wages  paid  per  week  of  60  hours  in  Strasbnrg:  proof- 
readers, $7.20 ;  compositors,  $6.40;  feeders,  $2.76;  folders,  $2  04. 

Prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  principal  cities  of  Alsace.^^ 
Per  i)ouud:  Wheat  flour,  6  cents;  wheat  bread,  4^  cents;  rye 
bread,  2^  cents;  beef,  sirloin,  40  cents;  beef,  common,  18  cents f 
mutton,  23  cents;  veal  and  pork,  18  cents;  bacon,  20  cents;  fiota- 
toes,  2  cents;  rice,^  10  cents;  butter,  25  cents;  sugar,  9  and  10 
cents;  salt,  3  cents;  i)etroleum,  7  cents  (per  quart);  coffee,  30 
cents;  candles,  17  cents;  soap,  10  cents;  tea,  $1;  beer,  6  cents^ 
(per  quart). 

AL8ATIAI7  woreingmen's  MEALS.— Breakfast  consists  gener- 
ally of  coffee  and  bread;  sometimes  bread  and  a  bit  of  cheese  and 
so  coffee.  Masons  and  laboring  men  often  eat  bread  and  one  or 
two  raw  onions  and  sailt. 

Dinner:  Soup,  sometimes,  but  not  generally  or  regularly.  The 
better-situatetl  mechanic's  have  Iteef  soup  twice  or  three  times  a 
week,  generally  soup  made  of  water,  slices  of  bread,  slices  of 
6nion,  and  a  little  butter;  sometimes  vegetable  soup.  When  the 
meals  are  brought  to  them  to  the  shop  or  factory,  by  their  wives  or 
children,  soup  is  not  easily  carried,  and  in  its  place  they  have 
vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  cabbage  or  carrots,  boiled  or  stewed^ 
either  with  or  without  beef,  according  to  circumstances.  Married 
journeymen  sehlom  eat  meat  more  than  twice  or  three  times  a  week. 
Laborers  eat  meat  (boiled  beef)  only  on  Sundays,  but  even  on  that 
da3'  not  regularly. 

Supper  is  taken  at  home  at  8  o'clock,  and  consists  either  of  soup, 
without  meat,  such  as  potato  soup,  or  of  boiled  potatoes  eaten  with 
salail,  or  with  a  sort  of  cheese  called  ^'  white  cheese,"  bought,  on 
market  days  only,  of  peasants,  and  made  of  sour  milk.  It  is  sea- 
soned just  before  being  served  with  salt  and  pepper,  caraway  seed^ 
and  chopi)ed  chives.  Sometimes  sausage  and  bread,  or  cheese  and 
bread.  Women  and  children  very  often  take  coffee  and  bread  for 
supper  the  same  as  for  breakfast. 

Working  hours  in  Alsace. — Work  begins  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. An  intermission  of  linlf  an  hour  is  ulIowe<I  at  8  for  breakfast. 
The  work  is  resumed  at  8j  o'clock  and  continues  until  noon.  From 
noon  to  1  is  the  regular  dinner  hour.  From  1  o'clock  the  work 
goes  on  until  7,  with  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  intermission  at  4. 
Many  workmen  have  the  bad  habit  of  taking  a  small  glass  of 
brandy,  which  costs  2  cents,  on  their  way  to  work  in  the  morning. 
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BARMEN. 

Barmen  being  the  center  of  manufacture  of  the  well-known  "Barmen 
goods,"  80  largely  imported  into  the  United  States,  the  comprehen- 
sive and  exhaustive  report  of  Consul  Schoenle  is  deserving  of  pe- 
rusal by  all  persons  interested  in  the  complex  question  of  mixed  labor 
in  mills  and  factories  and  its  social  aspects  and  results.  In  the  Bar- 
men industrial  establishments  the  number  of  females  employed  is  esti- 
mated at  28,000,  and  the  picture  drawn  by  Consul  Schoenle  of  the  evil 
influences  of  factory  life  upon  them  is  not  a  bright  one.  It  is  pleasant, 
however,  to  record  that  the  principal  employers  are  doing  their  utmost 
to  preserve  and  advance  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  their 
•employes. 

It  would  also  appear  from  Mr.  Schoenle's  investigations  that  the 
workingmen  of  his  disrrict  (the  city  of  Barmen  in  particular)  are  rather 
irregular  in  their  habits  and  customs ;  compamtivt^ly  regardless  of  their 
future,  and  not  disposed  to  save— characteristics  foreign  to  preconceived 
ideas  in  regard  to  German  workmen.  The  consul  attributes  these  condi- 
tions in  part  to  the  great  increase  in  drinking  saloons  and  dancing  halls, 
wherein  many  of  the  laboring  class  usually  spend  their  Sundays  ana 
Mondays. 

Many  other  subjects  treated  of  in  the  c-onsul's  report  are  worthy  of 
special  attention,  such  as  the  organized  condition  of  labor,  aid-societies, 
prevalence  of  strikes,  co-o|)erative  societies,  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  working  people  in  his  district.  That  portion  of  his  report  which 
deals  with  emigration — to  the  United  States,  principally,  of  course — 
And  the  causes  thereof,  is  particularly  interesting. 

Female  labor  necessarily  occupies  a  large  share  of  the  report,  the 
manufactures  of  Barmen,  as  before  noted,  being  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
bring  them  specially  within  the  range  of  woman's  work.  The  average 
wages  paid  to  adult  women  workers  is  estimated  at  $2.18  per  week  of 
'69  hours,  viz,  from  7  to  i2,  and  from  Ij^  to  8  [k  m.  daily.  Girls  from  12 
to  14  years  of  age  are  not  permitted  to  be  worked  over  6  hours  per  day; 
girls  from  14  to  16  years  of  age,  8  hours  per  day.  All  over  16  years  of 
age  are  classed  as  adults. 

Consul  Schoenle,  after  reviewing  the  condition  of  the  working  women 
pro])er — factory,  mill,  house,  and  field  hands — draws  attention  to  the 
I  preparatory  schools  devoted  to  the  education  of  women  for  clerical  and 

bookkeeping  ])ositions.  The  cities  of  Berlin,  Munich,  Hamburg,  Leipsic, 
Nuremberg,  Stuttgart,  and  Darmstadt  possess  schools  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

WAGES  IN  BABMEN. 

The  following  statements  show  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to,  and  the 
manner  of  living  of,  the  principal  workmen  in  and  around  Barmen: 

General  trades. — Wages  paid  per  week  of  66  hours :  Bricklayers 
and  masons,  $3.64;  hod-carriers  and  tenders,  $3.20;  plasterers, 
$3.45;  tenders,  $3.09;  plumbers,  $3.68;  carpenters,  $3.80;  gas- 
fitters,  $3.03;  bakers,  $3.81;  blacksmiths,  $3.03 ;  strikers,  $3.23 ; 
brickmakers  (84  hours),  $4.61;  butchers,  $3.80;  cabinet'-makers, 
$3.93 :  cigar-makers,  $4.02 ;  coopers,  $  (.93 ;  engravers,  $4.90 ;  hat- 
ters, $4.17;  horseshoers,  $4.04;  j.  welers,  $4.64;  laborers  and  i)or- 
ters,  $3.40;  machinists,  $4.99;  harness-makers,  $3.69;  tailors  (72 
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boars),  $4.29;  telefrraph  operators  (rBvisers),  $0.50;  tinsmiths, 
$4.17;  barbers,  $4.17 ;  painters,  $4.54 ;  printers,  $5. 

Machine  shops  and  inm  tcorka. — Week  of  63  liourR:  Machinists, 
$5;  locksmith's,  $4.17;  blacksmiths,  $4.17;  tnmers,  $4.28;  plauers, 
$3.81;  drillers,  $3.45 ;  machine  laborers,  $3.45 ;  model-makers,  $5; 
strikers,  $3.57. 

Printing  offices. — Pressman,  $4.74;  compositors,  $5;  apprentices, 
$1.17. 

Affricultnral  wages. — P/iid  per  annnm,  with  board  and  lodging : 
Farm  hands,  male,  $49.08;  farm  hands,  female,  $29.75;  house  serv- 
ants, $24.79. 

Food  prices  in  Barmen. — ^Per  pound :  Wheat  flour,  4  cents ;  bat- 
ter, 33  cents;  beans,  4  cent8;  potatoes,  |-  cent;  cheese,  11,  17,  and 
Scents;  sausage, 23 cents;  beef, 24 cents ;  veal,  15 cents;  mutton, 
17  cents ;  pork,  10^  cents;  bacon,  17  cents;  coftee  (green)  38  cents; 
roasted,  42  cents. 

HOVr  A  BABMEN  TVOKKINaMAK'S  FAMILY  LITES. 

AfpromMU  estimate  of  the  expenses  for  the  subsistence  of  a  workingman^s  family  oonsisUng 
of  7  persons,  vu,  parents  and  five  ohildrenf  prepared  bjf  Consul  Sckoenle, 

AitlelM.  Vain*. 

Potatoes,  56poand8 |0  47 

Saiuiage-fac 07 

Bread,  21  pouDds  (brown) 45 

Apple-batter,  l^ponads 14 

Coal 14 

Lard  or  butter /..  10 

Keroeene 10 

Common  saasage 18 

Bacon 12 

Meat 15 

Flour 05 

Barley 04 

Beans 04 

Peas 04 

Vegetables 05 

Clothing 33 

Shoes 12 

Rent 42 

Vinegar 01 

Salad  oil 02 

Bapeseed  oil 07 

Tobacco 04 

Brandy,  &o 10 

Soap  and  household  ware 10 

Taxes 04 

•       Sick  fund  and  incidentals 10 

School  fees  and  utensils 06 

Sundries 08 

Total  week's  ezpeiuwa • 3  57 
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BEBLm. 

The  very  fnll  returns  concerning  labor  statifiticB,  not  only  for  Berlin, 
bnt  for  the  whole  Empire,  embraced  in  GonHnlGeneral  Brewer's  re|H>rt, 
will  be  availed  of  further  on  in  the  saininary  for  all  Germany.  Such 
facts  only  as  are  (lertineut  to  the  immediate  district  of  the  consalata- 
general  are  thereiore  referred  to  here/ 

WAGES  IN  BBBLIN. 

The  following  statement  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  gen* 
eral  trades  in  Berlin  ]>er  week  of  (iO  to  78  hours,  from  the  consnl-gea- 
eral's  re|K)it,  is  taken  from  recent  official  returns  published  by  the  city 
authorities: 

Stone  and  marble  ?rorA'er«.«-Stohe-cutters,  $5.41 ;  marble-cutters 
$5.71;  marble-grinders,  $4.28;  laborers,  $3.80. 

Crockery  trare. — Cniekery-ware  molders,  $5.71 ;  model-joiners,  $5; 
flrenieii,  $5.35;  coadiiian,  $4.25;  laborers,  $3.92. 

Potters^  $5 ;  la)K)t  ers,  $2.10. 

Pttrcelain  w^frhers, — Turners,  $5.35;  painters,  $5.71;  burners 
$3.57;  grinders,  $3.57;  apprentices,  $1.42 

Foufidries  of  articles  of  art — Molders,  $3.57;  workmen.  $2.61. 

Engine  works. — Mechanics,  $4.45;  blacksmiths,  $4.76;  joiners 
and  molders,  $4.53;  workmen,  $3.42. 

Bookbinders. — Journeymen,  $4.i^;  girls,  $1.90;  gilders,  males,. 
$4.70 ;  gilders,  females,  $2.14 ;  leather  workers,  $4.28. 

Sftoing-machine  /actomx.-^Lock smiths,  $5.47;  joiners,  $5J^; 
workm^^n,  $4.28 ;  workwomen,  $3.33. 

General  trades. — Brass- founders,  $4.76;  brass-tnmers,  $4.28;  ap> 
prentices  to  brass- founders,  95  cents;  laborers  in  brass  foundries, 
$3.35;  coppersmiths,  $4.28;  watchmakers,  $4.28;  weavers,  $3 J:21^ 
warpers,  $4.28;  winders,  females,  $1.78;  ropemakers,  $3.57;  tan- 
ners, $4.64;  harness-makers,  $3.57;  uphoLsterers,  $4.76;  female 
upholsterers,  $2.38 ;  coopers,  $4.28 ;  tailors,  $2.85;  female  tailors, 
$1.42;  ladies'  cloak -makers,  $4.22;  female  cloak-makers,  $1.66; 
hatters,  $4.76;  female  hatters,  $2.38 ;  shoemakers,  $2.85  and  $3.57 ; 
masons,  $3.99;  carpenters,  $4.21;  glaziers,  $4.28;  painters,  $4.28; 
type-founders,  $4.28. 

HOW  THE  WORKINGMAN  LIVES  IN  BERLIN. 

The  following  statements,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  working-- 
men of  Berlin  live,  were  ma<1e  up  by  the  consul-general  from  pers<)iial 
interviews.  The  statement  covers,  first,  the  family  of  a  day  laborer  in 
a  coal-yard  ;  second,  the  family  of  a  stone  mason,  and,  third,  thefamilj 
of  a  bookbinder. 

A  labobeb's  statement. 

How  old  are  yon  t    Forty-one  years. 

What  is  your  business?    Day  lal)orer  in  a  coal-yard. 

What  wages  do  you  receive  t  About  $123  a  year,  but  very  un- 
certain^ 

Can  you  support  your  family  upon  such  wages?  My  wife  is  com* 
pelled  to  do  all  sorts  of  work,  washing,  &c.,  and  my  eldest  daughter^ 
fifteen  years  old,  assists. 
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Will  yoa  explain,  in  detail,  the  uses  you  make  of  your  money  t 

Two  rooms  and  a  kitchen  in  the  conrt-yard  basement fT7  11 

Cloihing 2:}  80      " 

Fowl - 51  40 

Tax  for  city 3  57 

Full 10  71 

School-books 3  80 

Doctor,  medicine 7  14 

Sundries 8  56 

Totalfor  the  year 186  09 

Saving  ia  out  of  the  question.  We  live  mostly  on  potatoes  we 
raise  on  a  piece  of  land  let  by  Berlin  magistrates  against  a  fee  of 
#2.14.  Meat  we  eat  only  four  times  a  week,  buying  half  a  pound 
for  11  cents. 

A  mason's  statement. 

Has  a  wife  and  three  children  living  in  a  village  outside  of 
Berlin;  30  years  old;  works  in  Berlin  for  95  cents  per  day; 
works  from  six  in  the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening ;  idle  over 
four  months  per  annum;  can  hardly  supiiort  his  family;  has  the 
Qse  of  a  piece  of  land  to  grow  potatoes ;  keeps  a  goat,  and  raises  a 
hog  for  meat;  •wn  annual  earnings  would  anH)unt  to  about  $238. 

His  living  expenses  are: 

Bo'it,  his  own  sleepiuj;  place  in  Berlin |ll  42 

Benr,  fur  family  iu  village 12  85 

Clothing 29  76 

Foodf  r  self  in  Berlin  (8  months) 102  72 

Food  for  self  aud  family  at  home 94  21 

Fneland  light 7  14 

Income-tax  in  Berlin 1  42 

School-tax 71 

Tobacco 9  28 

Sundries 28  65 

Aid  society 2  85 

Total  per  annum 301  00 

In  Berlin,  eat  same  as  other  mechanics ;  at  their  village  homey 
eat  a  little  meat  about  three  times  a  week ;  live  mostly  on  potatoes 
of  onr  own  growth,  with  a  little  coffee  or  milk  soup  with  rye  bread 
in  the  morning,  and  bread  or  potatoes  for  supper.  Can  save  nothing. 
What  is  saved  in  summer  is  spent  in  winter.  If  sickness  comes  the 
fiamil^'  have  medicine  and  physician  gratis  through  the  workmen's 
aid  association. 

A  BOOKBINDEB'S  STATEMENT. 

Bookbinder,  with  wife  aud  three  children ;  33  years  old ;  earns 
89  cents  a  day;  canuotsupi>ort  his  family  thereon;  deficiency  made 
up  by  letting  a  room.  Total  income  i)er  year  about  $370.  Ex- 
penses as  follows : 

Eeot,  2  rooms  and  kitchen |92  R2 

Food  and  fnel 185  64 

Clothing 38  00 

Rent,  tax 5  70 

Manicipal  income  tax 1  90 

Mechanics  aid  society 9  00 

Tobacco 8  56 

Newspapers 4  28 

Beer,  amnsementS|  &c 25  00 

Total 370  90 

Unable  to  save  anything. 
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FOOD  PBIOES  m  BERLIN. 

Wheat  flonr,  4i  to  5^  ceDts  per  i>ound ;  coninieal,  5^  to  6  cents  per 
pound  ;  Carolina  rice,  8  to  10  cents  i>er  pound ;  butter  30  to  38  centa 
per  pound ;  beef  17  to  20  cents  per  pound ;  mutton,  17  to  20  cents  per 
pound ;  pork,  16  to  20  cents  per  pound ;  ham,  25  to  30  cents  per  pound; 
lard,  18  cents  per  pound ;  veal,  22  to  25  cents  per  pound ;  wheat  bread, 
9  to  10  cents  per  pound ;  rye  (bla<}k),  5  to  7  cents;  sugar,  8  to  15  cents 
per  pound ;  coffee,  27  to  40  cents  per  pound ;  teas,  70  to  130  cents  per 
pound ;  coal  per  ton,  $3.50  to  $5. 

COST  OF  LIVINO. 

ff 

Be&rring  to  the  cost  of  living  in  Berlin,  Consul-General  Brewer  says : 

My  own  experience  as  a  housekeeper  convinces  me  that  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  and  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  the  shape  of 
food,  are  higher  in  Berlin  than  in  New  York.  I  know  the  question 
is  often  asked  in  the  United  States.  ^^  How  can  the  laboring  people 
in  Germany  live  if  they  receive  only  such*  a  small  return  for  their 
labor f  My  reply  is  simply,  they  do  not  live  as  well  as  the  Amer- 
ican laboring  classes.  They  are  also,  as  a  rule, •ranch  more  econom- 
ical in  their  expenditures  and  in  their  manner  of  living,  and  every 
member  of  the  family  who  can  labor  must  do  so  in  order  to  assist 
in  caring  for  themselves  and  the  general  household.  The  laboring 
wDmen  here  are  accustomed  to  perform  the  hardest  of  manual  la- 
bor, on  the  farm,  in  the  shop,  about  the  mines,  &c.,  such  labor  as- 
would  only  be  performed  by  the  strongest  of  men  in  the  United 
States. 

BEEMEN. 

Consul  Wilson's  report  shows  that  in  most  respects  the  condition  oT 
the  laboring  classes  in  his  district,  which  embraces  the  free  state  of 
Bremen,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  the  province  of  East  Friesland^ 
and  a  part  of  the  province  of  Hanover,  and  contains  over  one  million 
of  inhabitants,  is  superior  to  that  in  perhaps  any  other  portion  of  the 
German  Empire,  Alsace-Lorraine  excepted. 

Referring  to  wages  in  cities  and  country,  the  consul  says  that  in  gen- 
eral the  rates  paid  in  the  former  are  greater  than  those  paid  in  the  lat- 
ter, although  the  laborers  in  the  country  have  many  advantages  not 
possessed  by  those  in  the  cities,  such  as  cottages  rent  free  and  gardens, 
and  often  pasturage  for  a  cow  or  a  sheep.  Thus,  although  the  city  laborer 
gets  the  higher  wages,  the  condition  of  the  country  laborer  is  the  bet- 
ter of  the  two. 

The  following  extract  from  Consul  Wilson's  report  shows  how  the 
better  class  of  mechanics  live  in  Bremen  : 

A  workman  whose  weekly  earnings  amount  to  $5.20  will  pay 
about  $45  ayearfor  house  rent.  Outside  of  the  city,  in  the  surround- 
ing villages,  a  mile  or  two  from  his  work,  the  rent  will  be  $35  a  year. 
His  furniture  is  of  the  cheapest  kind,  tables  and  chairs  often  of  his 
own  make.  He  seldom  eats  a  meal  at  home,  except  supper,  as  he 
goes  to  work  at  6  a.  m.,  has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  at  8,  and  an 
hour  for  dinner  at  1.  His  wife  or  child  brings  him  dinner,  which 
consists  of  soup,  with  potatoes  or  other  vegetables,  and  a  slice  of 
bacon  or  meat.    He  stops  work  at  6,  and  has  his  supper,  which  con- 
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gists  of  rye  bread,  batter  of  the  cheapest  kind,  cheese,  and  tea  at 
home.  Od  Sunday  there  is  meat  for  tbe  whole  family.  He  has  his 
Sanday  suit,  which  costs  him  $10,  and  which  must  last  him  four  or 
five  years.  Be  belongs  to  a  mutual  benetit  society,  into  which  he 
pays  about  25  cents  a  month,  and  out  of  which  he  draws,  when  sick, 
$:3.15  per  week  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  mouths.  His  heirs 
are  entitled  to  $35  in  case  of  death.  The  residence  tax  is  8  per 
cent,  on  the  house,  and  the  tax  on  earnings  8  per  cent,  on  the  in- 
come, which  entitles  the  payer  to  full  political  rights. 

The  following  extract  from  the  consuPs  report  concerning  the  habits  of 
the  working  class  shows  that  the  working  people  of  the  Bremen  district 
may  be  set  down  as  retaining  and  possessing  the  best  characteristics  or 
the  German  laborer : 

The  habits  of  the  working  class  in  general  may  be  said  to  be 
good.  As  a  rule  they  are  stea<ly,  sober,  trustworthy,  and  saving,, 
always  f  ager  to  lay  something  by  for  age  or  sickness.  In  this  the 
fathers  are  admirably  assisted  by  the  mothers,  who  preside  at  their 
homes  or  work  in  the  fields  with  their  husbands.  The  wife  usually 
has  charge  of  the  cash-box,  and  endeavors  to  make  her  home  as* 
pleasant  as  possible  for  her  husband  and  children. 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  female  laborers  in  his  district,  the- 
consnl  says  that  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  women  in  factories,, 
mills,  stores,  &c.,  upon  the  family  circle  is  such  that  home  life  and  home 
inflaence,  such  as  exist  in  the  United  States,  are  almost  unknown. 
Home,  with  this  class,  is  merely  a  place  to  sleep.  As  before  noted,  the 
general  condition  of  the  laboring  class  of  the  Bremen  district  is  far  above 
the  average  ot  that  prevailing  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  yet,  with  all 
this  advantage,  the  workin^sman  can  only  support  his  family  by  the 
most  rigid  economy  on  the  part  of  every  member  thereof. 

Tbe  following  statement  wdl  show  the  average  wages  paid  in  Bre- 
men, according  to  Consul  Wilson's  returns: 

Average  iceekly  wages  paid  in  the  general  trades  in  Bremen  per  week 
of  sixty  hours. — Bricklayers,  $4.75 ;  masons,  $5 ;  tenders,  $3.65  y 
plasterers,  $4.50;  tenders,  $3.GL ;  slaters,  $4.35 ;  plumbers,  $1.57; 
assiHtauts,  $3.20;  carpenters,  $5;  gas-fitters,  $4.11;  bakers,  $3.55; 
blacksmiths,  $4.28;  strikers,  $3.57;  bookbinders,  $5.15;  brick- 
makers,  $4.75;  brewers,  $4.61;  butchers,  $3.6L;  brass  founders, 
$4.28;  cabinet-makers,  $3.30;  confectioners,  $3.43;  cigarinakers, 
$4.19;  coopers,  $4.28;  cutters,  $3.91;  distillers,  $2.86;  draymen 
and  teamsters,  $3.17  ;  drivers  of  cabs,  carriages,  &c.,  $2.46 ;  drivers, 
on  street  railways,  $3.10;  dyers,  $3.53;  hatters,  $1.35;  horse- 
shoers,  $3;  jewelers,  $4.67;  millwrights,  $3.57;  potters,  $4.28;. 
printers,  $5 ;  tailors,  $3.95. 

Average  weekly  wages  paid  the  glass  workers  in  glass  works  in  Ober- 
kirchner,  near  Bremen,  per  week  of  sixty- five  hours. — Blowers,  $5.41; 
shearers,  $6 ;  mixers,  $3.57 ;  carriers,  $1.43 ;  laborers,  $2.14 ;  bas- 
ket makers,  $2.14. 

Store  and  shop  wages  in  retail  stores,  per  year. — Salesmen,  $357  f 
saleswomen,  $286;  cutters,  $428 ;  assistant  cutters,  $238 ;  cashiers^ 
$201 ;  apprentices,  $30 ;  book-keepers,  $238.  Eetail  houses  keep 
open  from  7  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.,  allowing  an  hour  for  dinner  and  halt 
an  hour  for  supper. 
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Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities^  per  year. — Head  batlt* r,  $357 ; 
assistaut,  $  150 ;  coaclitnau,  first  clasn,  $83 ;  Recond  class,  $G0 ;  first- 
class  cook,  $357;  second-class,  $1GG;  stableman,  $59.50;  stable- 
boy,  $1^3:  house  servant,  $35.70;  female  housekeeper,  $95.20;  as- 
sistant, 959.50;  governess,  $83.30;  chambermaid,  $59.50;  wash- 
maid,  $23.80 ;  servant  ^rl,  $23.80. 

Printing  office  in  Berlin^  per  week  of  sixty  hours. — Foreman,  $8.50; 
•compositor,  $5;  pressman,  $5;  proof-reader,  $5;  engineers,  $G; 
wood  engraver,  $6;  stereotyper,  $6;  press  girl,  $2;  apprentice, 
•$1 ;  laborer,  $3.81. 


DRESDEN. 

Owing  to  the  temporary  absence  of  Consul  Mason  from  his  post,  his 
report  on  the  trade  conditions  of  his  district  was  received  too  late  for 
any  extended  review  herein.  As  the  wages  in  Dresden,  however,  differ 
ver3*  little  from  those  ruling  in  other  |K>rtions  of  Saxony,  the  figures 
given  under  Leipsic  and  Aunaberg  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  estimate  for 
Dresden. 

There  are  some  features  in  that  portion  of  Consul  Mason's  report  re- 
lating to  female  labor  which  may  be  of  interest  to  American  readers, 
.as  presenting  a  picture  graphically  illustrating  one  phase  of  life  in  Con- 
tinental Europe. 

WOMEN  AND  DOa  TEAMS. 

The  consul  says: 

An  important  factor  in  the  labor  of  Germany  is  not  inquired  of  in 
the  circular,  viz,  the  labor  of  dogs.  I  have  heard  it  estimated  that 
women  and  dogs,  harnessed  together,  do  more  hauling  than  the 
railroads  and  all  other  modes  of  conveyance  of  go^s  united. 
Hundreds  of  small  wagons  can  be  seen  every  day  on  all  the  roads 
leading  to  and  from  Dresden,  each  having  a  dog  for  the  ^^near 
<horse"  harnessed,  while  the  ^^off  horse^  is  a  woman,  with  her  left 
hand  grasping  the  wagon-tongue  to  give  it  direction,  and  the  right 
hand  passed  through  a  loop  in  a  rope  which  is  attached  to  the  axle, 
binding  her  shoulder ;  thus  harnessed,  woman  and  dog  trudge  along 
together,  pulling  miraculous  loads  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 

The  vitality  and  indomitable  endurance  of  the  German  race  are  most 
forcibly  illustrated  by  these  women  workers,  who,  adds  Mr.  Mason, 
^^are  the  decendants  of  the  matrons  who  bore  the  soldiers  who  tought 
•under  Arminius,  and  bafiSed,  captured,  and  destroye<l  the  Roman  legions 
in  the  forests  of  Germany,  and  are  themselves  the  mothers  of  the  men 
who  carried  victory  on  their  bayonets  from  the  fields  of  Gravelotte,  Metz, 
And  Sedau.^ 


DUSSELDORP. 

Consul  Wamer  complains  that  he  encountered  much  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing the  necessary  statistics  to  complete  his  report,  owing  to  the  unwill- 
iugness  of  many  of  the  manufacturers  in  his  district  to  supply  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  wages  paid,  the  condition  of  workingmen,  &c.  Never- 
theless, enough  of  enlightened  manufacturers  and  statisticians  re- 
sponded to  enable  him  to  complete  a  very  valuable  report 
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From  the  consuPH  investigations  it  would  seem  tiiat  the  working  class 
of  Dusseldorf  have  rettiined  very  mnch  of  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
their  forefathers.  lie  re];)orts  that  the  working  classes  are  content  with 
the  present  wages;  that  work  has  increased  somewhat  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  that  although  wages  may  not  have  increased  proportion- 
ately, no  one  need  be  idle.  Piecework  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfac- 
tory to  the  employer  and  employed,  the  latter,  it  is  said,  earning  more 
thereby,  being  actuated  to  greater  effort  by  increased  pay  for  increased 
labor.  The  feeling  between  employer  and  workmen  is  reported  as  good, 
and  strikes  are  consequently  rare.  It  would  seem  that  the  Dusseldorf 
workingman  places  himself  altogether  in  the  hands  of  his  employer, 
and  usually  submits  to  a  reduction  of  wages  without  protest  whenever 
the  employer  assures  him  of  the  necessity  for  such  reduction  in  order 
to  meet  exigencies,  local  or  foreign.  It  is  said  by  the  consul  that  in 
return  lor  this  the  majority  of  Dusseldorf  employers  show  a  paternal  re- 
gard fur  their  artisans. 

The  wages  paid  to  the  general  trade  in  Dusseldorf  average,  per  week 
of  60  hours,  about  the  same  as  those  paid  in  Bremen.  The  average 
wages  paid  in  the  manufactories  throughout  the  distiict  is  estimated 
at  from  52  cents  to  60  cents  [)er  day. 

The  manner  of  living  which  prevails  among  the  workingmen  of  Dus- 
seldorf can  be  appreciated  from  the  following  estimate  of  the  yearly 
expenses  of  a  first-class  artisan  with  a  family  of  four  members : 

^^Bent,  $47.60;  food  and  fuel,  $142.80;  clothing,  $a5.70;  kranken 
casse  (savings  fuu<l),  83.57;  taxes,  $4.28;  incidental  expenses, 
$14.28;  schools,  $4.70 ;  total,  $251.56." 

The  working  classes  of  Dusseldorf,  says  the  consul,  very  seldom  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  meat  in  any  abundance,  their  food  consisting  principally 
of  bread,  vegetables  and  coffee. 

A  computation  of  very  great  interest,  made  by  Mr.  Bueck,  an  econom- 
ical writer  and  secretary  of  the  Industrial  Association  for  guarding  the 
common  interest  of  the  industries  of  the  Ehineland  and  Westphalia,  is 
communicated  by  the  consul.  This  statement  shows  the  wages  earned 
during  the  year  1883  by  the  workmen  in  09  iron  and  steel  works,  32 
mines,  21  textile  factories,  5  chemical  works,  4  glass  works,  3  sugar  re- 
fineries, and  20  miscellaneous  industries. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  works  above  mentioned  there  were  64,769  em- 
ployfo,  of  whom  3,496  were  boys  and  350  were  women.  The  yearly 
earnings  of  these  employes  were  as  follows: 

1, 319  earned  from $142  80  to  $166  60 

7, 910  earned  from 166  60  190  40 

4,041  earned  from 190  40  214  20 

42. 049  earned  from 214  20  238  00 

5, 2t)5  earned  from 238  00  26180 

2, 747  earned  from 261  80  285  60 

1,438  earned  upwards  of 285  60 

If  we  take  the  42,049  persons  grouped  in  the  above  list  as  fair  repre- 
sentatives of  the  average  wages  paid  to  the  iron  and  steel  workers  of 
the  districts  of  the  Rhineland  and  Westphalia,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
each  earn  from  $4.10  to  $4.G0  per  week. 

Of  the  122,000  persons  reported  by  the  same  authority  as  working  in 
the  S5  other  manufacturing  industries  already  recited,  only  12,677  are 
set  down  as  earning  from  $4.10  to  $4.60  per  week,  the  others  running 
all  the  way  from  $1.40  to  $4;  the  general  average  being  about  $2.40; 
women  descending  even  below  $1  per  week. 

92  a—] 
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OREFELD. 

Grefeld  being  the  chief  ceuter  of  the  textile  industry  of  Germany, 
mach  of  which  is  conducted  in  the  homes  of  the  artisans,  on  band- 
loomSy  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  contest  of  hand  labor  against 
the  power-loom. 

According  to  the  consul's  return  there  are  about  66,000  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  textile  industry  of  Orefeld,  of  whom  60,000  are  weavers, 
a  small  proportion  of  whom  reside  in  the  town.  It  is  estimated  that  90 
per  cent,  of  tbc  fine  silk,  half  silk,  velvet,  and  plush  goods  manufact- 
ured in  the  district  is  still  made  on  band-looms  in  the  homes  of  the 
weavers.  Tbis  is  called  '^  house  industry,''  and  its  continued  existence 
is  threatened  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  power-looms,  and,  of  course, 
factory  centralization.  Although  the  hand-weavers  of  Grefeld  are  only 
enabled  to  maintain  existence  by  long  hours  and  unremitting  toO,  they 
will  fight  for  their  "  house  industry"  to  the  bitter  end,  the  decrease  of 
wages  and  its  attendant  poverty  consequent  upon  the  encroachment  of 
the  factory  system  making  the  fight  all  the  more  bitter. 

Gonsul  Potter's  description  of  the  weavers'  home  life,  their  cottages 
and  their  villages,  pictures  a  condition  of  social  life  which  is  fast  dis- 
appearing— a  picture  which,  perhaps,  can  be  found  nowhere  else  in  such 
primitive  simplicity  as  in  his  district.  Here  we  see  German  artisan  life 
in  all  its  rustic  purity — the  patient  and  intelligent  husband,  aided  by  the 
equally  patient  and  industrious  wife,  inured  to  a  life  of  toil,  each  house- 
hold the  center  of  its  little  branch  of  industry,  and  endowed  with  the 
virtues  of  home. 

Whoever  follows  the  consul  into  the  villages  of  the  Grefeld  weav- 
ers and  witnesses  the  poverty,  only  kept  at  bay  by  unremitting  toil  such 
as  the  indomitable  German  artisan  will  endure  year  in  and  year  out, 
will  be  impressed  with  the  belief  that  any  change  must  be  for  the 
better,  and  that  factory  life,  even  with  its  associate  tendencies,  would 
be  an  improvement  on  the  cottage  industry. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  here  more  than  one  or  two  examples  from 
the  consul's  report  of  how  the  Grefeld  weavers  live. 

"An  intelligent  young  silk  weaver  of  Grefeld,  twenty-nine  years 
of  age,  who  has  worked  at  the  trade  since  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age,  an  expert  in  his  business  and  consequently  having  a  choice  of 
work,  informed  the  consul  that  by  working  from  13  to  15  hours 
per  day  at  his  loom  he  could  earn  $3.37  per  week.  Very  few  weav- 
ers, he  said,  could  earn  this  wage,  8  to  10  mai-ks — about  $2 — per 
week  being  the  average  wages  earned  by  the  weavers  of  Grefeld. 
Being  a  single  man,  he  was  able  to  get  along  on  his  wages. 

<4  H W ,  a  weaver  in  St.  Huberte,  near  Grefeld,  thirty - 

nine  years  of  age,  has  a  wife  and  three  children,  and  one  assist- 
ant; a  velvet  weaver;  three  looms;  one  for  himself,  one  for  his 
wife,  and  one  for  bis  assistant.  Looms  set  up  in  one  room,  15  by 
12.  This  is  also  the  living-room,  where  they  cook,  take  meals,  and 
do  the  household  work.  The  united  earnings  of  husband  and  wife 
amount  to  $3.80  per  week;  one-third  of  assistant's  wages  also  goes 
to  the  family.  This  gives  a  total  yearly  income  of  $226.81  for  the 
husband,  wife,  and  three  children.  Has  worked  at  his  trade  24 
years.  Works  all  the  time,  but  can  save  nothing.  Hours  of  labor, 
from  4  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  in  summer;  from  7  a.  m.  to  0  p.  m.  in  winter." 

On  a  weekly  wage  rate  of  $3.80  for  five  in  family  the  food  consists  of 
bread  and  coffee>  and  sometimes  butter,  at  7  a.  m. ;  cofiee  or  beer,  and 
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bread  at  10;  soap,  vegetables,  and  sometimes  b<acou,  at  noon ;  bread  and 
cofl'ee  at  4  p.  m.,  and  potatoes  only  at  8  p.  lu.  This  may  be  said  to  be 
the  daily  diet,  except  in  dull  times,  of  the  50,000  Crefeld  weavers  and 
their  families. 

In  regard  to  saving  up  for  old  age,  this  velvet  weaver,  a  most  intelli- 
gent man,  said  he  could  not  save  anything.  ^'Old  age!"  exclaims  the 
weaver ;  "  there  is  no  use  in  bothering  ourselves  about  it,  for  very  few 
weavers  reach  old  age." 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  an  interview  with  a  laborer  who 
works  on  the  Government  highway  near  Crefeld  : 

^<  Wages,  $8.G8  per  month,  without  supplies  of  any  kind  ,*  hours 
of  labor,  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  with  half  an  hour  for  dinner.  Self  and 
wife,  family  having  grown  up  and  left  him.  Thinks  his  lot  repre- 
sents the  lot  of  a  large  portion  of  the  laboring  class  of  Germany. 
Coffee  and  black  bread  for  breakfast;  vegetables  and  soup  for  din- 
ner; buttermilk  and  potatoes  for  supper." 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  Mr.  Potter's  interviews,  in  detail,  with 
the  many  representative  workers  in  his  district,  from  which  the  fore- 
going extracts  are  taken ;  also  to  that  portion  of  his  report  which  deals 
with  the  homes  of  the  weavers,  the  coal  and  iron  mines  of  Essen,  the 
Prussian  elementary  school  system,  &c. 

MAYENCE. 

Consal  Smith's  report  embraces  a  large  amount  of  analytical  statis- 
tics, and,  under  the  circumstances  detailed  by  him  in  his  research  for 
matter  for  its  composition,  bears  ample  testimony  to  his  zeal  and  fidelity. 

Mr.  Smith,  after  full  and  earnest  investigation,  estimates  the  aver- 
age weekly  wages  in  Mayence  as  follows:  Common  day-laborers,  $2.50; 
mechanics  and  skilled  workmen,  $4.25.  The  wages  earned,  adds  the 
consal,  according  to  American  ideas,  are  exceedingly  small,  and  barely 
suffice  to  keep  the  recipients  on  their  feet. 

HOUSE  INDUSTRY  IN  HESSE. 

The  foregoing  wages  apply  to  the  cities  of  his  district;  in  theconntry 
very  different  conditions  prevail. 

In  the  mountainous  portions  of  Hesse,  says  the  consul,  the  people 
are  employed  in  ''house  industry,"  in  making  articles  at  home,  such  as 
nails  for  shoes,  and  locks,  diaper  pins,  hairpins,  and  other  wire  goods, 
fillet  work,  wooden  ware,  toys,  &g.  The  whole  family  participates  in 
the  "  house  industry,"  whatever  that  may  happen  to  be.  Yet  this  united 
labor  yields  them  a  bare  subsistence.  Nailsmiths  get  from  10  to  12 
cents  per  thousand  nails  turned  out.  Working  from  5  in  the  morn- 
ing to  8  at  night,  with  his  wife  and  children  to  assist  him,  a  man  can 
make  20  to  28  cents  per  day.  Large  needles  are  paid  for  at  a  higher 
rate;  yet  a  man  laboring  13  hours  per  day  can  hardly  earn  more  than 
28  cents.  At  fillet  work  a  practiced  woman,,  working  13  hours  a  day, 
can  seldom  earn  more  than  15  cents. 

Sewing  enameled  pearls  on  lace  is  mostly  done  by  girls,  who  receive, 
forea<;h  100  pearls  sewed  on,l  cent.  Practiced  hands,  working  14  hours 
u  day,  can  earn  15  cents  sewing  on  these  pearls. 

A  good  workman  will  turn  off  in  14  hours  5  dozen  wooden  spoons, 
for  which  he  is  paid  4J  cents  per  dozen:  22.J  cents  for  14  hours'  labor. 
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Out  of  this  be  has  to  supply  the  wood  from  which  the  spoons  are 
made.  His  net  earnings  are,  thereiore,  about  16J  cents  i>qt  day. 
This  he  can  run  up  to  23,  and  even  28  cents,  when  he  huK  the  assist- 
ance of  wife  and  children.  The  wages  of  the  weavers  in  tbis  district 
run  from  11^  cents  uj)  to  47  cents  per  day,  the  hitter  beinjj:  earned  by 
the  best  workmen  for  the  finest  kind  of  work. 

Of  farm  labor,  writes  the  consul^  there  are  diil'eivnt  kinds,  from 
those  engaged  to  do  such  menial  work  as  attending  to  liorscs,  who 
receive  from  $45  to  $70  per  year,  with  board  and  loilgiiig — which 
latter  means  living  in  the  stables  with  the  cows  and  horses — to  the  per- 
manent day  laborer,  who  is  ])aid  27  cents  per  day,  and  is  given  one-fourth 
of  an  acre  of  ground  to  plant  with  potatoes,  with  occasional  advantages. 
The  temporarily  employed  laborer  gets  33  cents  per  day,  and  daring  har- 
vest times  as  much  as  50  and  even  75  cents.  Women  engaged  upon  the 
lighter  kinds  of  field  labor  receive  20  cents  per  day  without  board. 

In  writing  of  the  cost  of  living  to  the  working  classes,  the  consul 
says  that  the  workingmen  of  Germany,  where  married,  live  in  a  very 
ordinary  manner,  subsisting  in  the  main  upon  potatoes,  rye  bread,  com- 
mon sausage,  beer,  and  very  inferior  coffee. 

HOW  A  WORKJNGMAN  LIVES  IN  MATENOE. 

The  consul  visited  a  workingman  in  Mayence  representing  the  com- 
mon laboring  class.  He  lives  in  two  fourth-story  rooms,  for  which  be  pays 
$26.04  rent  per  year.  The  house  is  a  dilapidated  structure,  in  a  narrow 
street,  whose  stairway  is  so  crooked  that  a  stranger  ascends  it  with 
difficulty.  He  has  a  wife  and  four  children,  and  all  live  in  the  two 
rooms.  He  earns  about  50  cents  per  day,  to  which  his  wife  adds  a  little 
by  occasionally  doing  washing  or  other  work.  The  total  yearly  ex- 
penses of  this  family  are  given  as  follows :  Clothing  for  the  workman  : 
1  pair  of  pantaloons,  $2.38;  2  shirts,  $1.42;  3  blouses,  $2.13;  shoes, 
$5.71;  socks,  $1.42;  working  coat,  $2.14;  vest,  59  cents ;  hat,  95  cents; 
total  clothing  for  himself,  $1G.(>4.  Clothing  for  his  wife,  $19;  and  for 
his  children,  $8.  Total  clothing  for  family  per  year,  $43.74.  Necessa- 
ries of  life:  Fuel,  $13.11;  taxes,  $4.09;  dinner  for  family,  which  con- 
sists of  soup,  fiesh,  potatoes,  and  sometimes  greens,  20  cents  per  dinner, 
or  $73  per  year;  rent,  $20.04  ;  beer,  2  glasses  per  day,  $15.05;  sundry 
expenditures,  $12.75.  Tbis  makes  a  total  expenditure  of  $189.13,  or 
about  $22  per  year  more  than  he  could  earn  working  every  day  in  the 
year,  Sundays  excepted.  It  will  be  noted  that  breakfast  and  supper 
were  not  estimated.  The  money  for  these  and  the  foregoing  balance 
must  be  provided  for  by  tbe  wife,  which  is  almost  impossible,  or  the  list 
of  expenses  must  be  considerably  cut  down.  The  unfinished  statement 
shows  that  tbe  workman  himself  did  not  have  any  distinct  idea  of  how 
he  made  ends  meet. 

In  referring  to  tbe  habits  of  tbe  working  classes,  Mr.  Smith  rep- 
resents them  as  being  somewhat  slower  in  their  movements  and  man- 
ner of  laboring  than  American  workingmen,  and  not  quite  so  self-reli- 
ant, but  persevering  and  painstaking.  In  Germany  less  is  expected  of 
tbe  workingman ;  less  is  paid  for  and  consequently  less  is  rendered. 
Conditions  there  also  are  more  fixed  and  the  demand  for  promptness  of 
execution  not  so  imperative. 

In  regard  to  tbe  agricultural  classes  of  a  large  portion  of  Hesse,  Con- 
sul Smith  describes  tbem  as  better  off  and  more  contented  than  the  arti- 
sans and  laborers  in  towns  and  cities.  The  farms  are  small  and  mainly 
tilled  by  the  proprietors.    In  the  Odenwald  district,  however,  the  ag- 
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ricnlturists  aud  laborers  are  anything  but  prosperous^  while  in  the 
Spessart  district  the  people  are  very  poorly  off,  living  in  uncomfortable 
and  overcrowded  houses. 

In  regard  to  the  feeling  between  employers  and  employes,  the  consul 
reports  his  interviews  with  responsible  and  representative  persons. 
Upon  questioning  a  gentleman  of  position  in  a  very  large  establishment 
on  this  point,  he  answered,  **  Just  say  that  employers  and  employes 
are  desperate  enemies," 

Another  manufacturer  said,  ^^  Employers  and  employes  treat  one 
another  as  beings  of  a  different  race  or  type,  and  the  want  of  cordial 
feeling  between  employers  and  employ<^s  in  Germany  is  the  bape  of  all 
industry  in  the  Empire.'^ 

Commenting  upon  this,  Mr.  Smith  submits  some  reflections  which 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  question  of  the  employer  or  the  employed, 
whose  true  interests  are  identical,  in  the  United  States  aud  Germany : 

*'The  trouble  in  Germany  as  well  as  elsewhere  is  that  men  are  not 
just  to  one  another.  The  employer  seems  to  look  upon  his  employ^ 
as  a  piece  of  machinery,  out  of  which  as  much  as  i)ossible  for  as 
little  as  possible  is  to  be  got,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  employ^ 
looks  upon  his  employer  as  an  oppressor  and  extorter,  to  whom  as 
little  as  i)ossible  is  to  be  rendered,  instead  of  each  cordially  respect- 
ing the  other  and  working  for  each  other's  welfare." 

FEMALE  LABOR    IN   HESSE-DARMSTADT. 

The  following  statement,  prepared  by  the  consul,  from  official  sources, 
shows  the  number  of  females  who  work  for  wages,  and  their  several 
oocupatious,  throughout  Hesse-Darmstadt  in  1882: 

In  agricnltaral  pursuits 41,421 

In  forestry,  hunting,  and  fishing 11 

In  mines,  furnaces,  and  salt-pits .•   ..  8 

In  quarrying,  earthenware  and  glass  works 96 

In  machine  shops 3(> 

In  chemical  establishments 210 

In  making  charcoal,  tar,  pitch,  &c 159 

In  textile  industries 1, 405 

In  paper  and  leather  industries 1,387 

In  wood-carving  and  making  articles  of  wood 312 

In  tobacco  factories 2, 473 

In  bakeries  and  confectioneries 135 

In  preparing  foods  aud  drinks 262 

In  making  and  cleaning  clothes — seamstresses  (6, 820),  washer- 
women, andironers  (2,574),  &c 10,766 

Bricklayers,  carpenters,  glaziers,  roofers,  &c 85 

Photographers 11 

Printers  in  stone,  metal,  aud  colors 104 

Cotters  and  founders  of  wooden  and  metallic  types 41 

Trading  in  goods  and  products 3,135 

Peddlers 500 

Post  and  teleCTaph  offices 9 

Railroad  empToy6s 29 

Messengers,  porters,  guides,  ^o 88 

Undertakers 18 

Upon  ships 14 

Drayage 29 

Honsohold  n^rvants  nnf  dwolling  with  their  employers 1, 552 

In  labor  of  a  changeable  character 1, 530 

In  churches  and  other  religions  establishments 'Mi 

In  librarieH,  art  •;;illeL'ie8,  a»4  as  teachers 913 

Sick  nnraes.  ...1 l.OC'J 

Authors,  writen,  co:  rfspondtjnts,  Sto 7 

In  innsical  and  theatrical  pi.  isuits iJ) 


Grand  total (W,47d 
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The  total  population  of  Uesse-Darmstadt  is  given  as  936,340.  The 
foref^oiug  table  is  instructive  as  showing  the  many  employments — 
considered  unwomanly  in  the  United  States — engaged  in  by  the  women 
of  Germany  because  of  the  labor  conditions  of  that  country. 

The  wages  earned  by  female  workers  in  the  Mayence  district  run 
from  25  to  50  per  cent,  below  male  wages.  Those  employed  at  ordinury 
labor  or  in  the  factories  earn  usually  from  25  cents  to  50  cents  per  day, 
the  average  wages  being  about  30  cents  per  day.  The  hours  of  labor 
are  the  same  for  females  as  for  males.  The  employment  of  women  in 
factories  has,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Smith,  a  demoralizing  efi'ect  uik)u 
their  moral  and  physical  character. 

The  laws  governing  the  employment  of  working  women  in  factories, 
foundries,  and  mills,  and  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  prohibit  their  em- 
ployment at  very  heavy  and  unwomanly  labor,  are  highly  praised  by 
the  consul. 


SAXONY. 

Mr.  Du  Bois,  Consul  in  Leipsic,  the  ^^Gity  of  Books,''  furnishes  some 
interesting  statistics  concerning  the  condition  of  labor  in  Saxony. 

Although  he  reports  considerable  improvement  in  the  workman's 
condition,  with  a  slight  increase  in  wages  since  1878,  the  date  of  the 
last  report  on  the  *' Condition  of  Labor  in  Europe,"  still  this  improved 
condition  affords  the  laborer  only  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  wages 
of  the  workman  in  Germany  must  be  supplemented  by  the  earnings 
of  the  wife  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

Here  are  the  weekly  expenses  of  a  tannery  married  man,  who  earned 
the  rather  high  wages  of  $4.04  per  week.  He  is  represented  as  being  a 
hale  and  good-natured  man,  who  looks  on  the  sunny  side  of  life :  House 
rent,  88  cents  5  clothing,  70  cents ;  coflFee,  15  cents ;  potatoes,  46  cents ; 
cheese,  15  cents ;  butter  and  fat,  60  cents ;  beer,  35  cents ;  black-bread,  34 
cents;  meat,  twice  a  week,  30  cents;  fuel,24;  light,8cents;  total,$4.33; 
this  being  20  cents  more  than  he  earned.  He  said  that  sometimes  his 
wife  earned  something.  When  she  failed  to  earn  anything  he  had  to 
strike  out  the  meat,  butter,  &c.,  and  rely  upon  black  bread,  fat,  and 
potatoes.  The  quantities  of  meat,  cheese,  and  coffee,  at  best,  were 
scanty,  not  more  than  half  a  pound  each  of  coffee  and  cheese  per  week, 
and  about  2  pounds  of  meat. 

Of  female  labor  in  Saxony,  the  consul  says : 

**  Woman  is  poorly  paid,  poorly  fed,  and  poorly  housed.  Her  star 
is  an  unlucky  one.  Her  fate  ought  to  have  been  better ;  for  she  is 
good-natured,  economical,  industrious  and  willing.  From  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  7  in  the  evening  she  works  at  the  loom  for  the 
sum  of  $1.68  per  week  of  66  hours,  which  is  28  cents  per  day.  This 
necessarily  means  poor  food,  poor  clothing,  and  a  hopeless  life  of 
toil." 

The  employment  of  women  in  the  tactories  and  general  industries, 
according  to  Mr.  Du  Bois's  investigations,  depresses  the  average  price 
of  labor;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Saxony  relies  upon  cheap  female 
labor  for  its  ability  to  compete  with  foreign  nations  in  manufactures. 

Another  interesting  report  on  the  condition  of  labor  in  Saxony  is  that 
from  Consul  Bullock,  of  Auuaberg.  This  officer  also  bears  testi- 
mony to  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  his 
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district  since  1878,  but  notwithstanding  this  improvement,  says  "the 
difference  between  the  conditions  of  the  American  and  Saxon  artisan 
remains  so  great  that  the  latter  would  regard  as  an  extravagant  luxury 
what  the  former  considers  a  necessity." 


SILESIA. 

An  extended  report,  covering  every  phase  of  the  labor  question  as  set 
forth  in  the  Department  circular,  comes  from  Mr.  Dithmar,  Consul  in 
Breslau,  for  the  province  of  Silesia,  Southeast  Prussia.  Consul  Dithmar 
reports  that  labor  is  generally  paid  less  in  Silesia  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  German  Empire,  the  average  wages  of  unskilled  labor 
for  Silesia  being  estimated  at  $1.48  per  week,  against  $2.19  for  Prussia 
and  $2.40  for  the  Empire.  Living  is,  however,  cheaper  in  Silesia  than 
in  other  portions  of  the  Empire.  In  consequence  of  the  low  wages  and 
lack  of  employment  a  large  migration  of  artisans  and  female  field-hands 
from  Silesia  to  East  Prussia,  Poland,  Hungary,  &c.,  takes  place  every 
spring.  The  women  work  in  the  fields  of  Saxony  during  six  or  seven 
months  in  each  year,  receiving  about  36  cents  ]>er  day,  and  return  to 
their  homes  at  the  commencement  of  winter  with  their  saved  earnings. 

According  to  Mr.  Dithmar's  returns,  agricultural  laborers  hired  by 
the  year  are  paid  daily  wages  as  follows :  Male  laborers,  10  to  18  cents; 
female  laborers,  7^  to  12  cents.  In  addition  thereto  food  is  supplied  to 
the  value  of  $18  to  $25  per  annum.  This  would  give  a  total  income  per 
annum,  food  and  wages  combined,  counting  every  work  day  in  the  year, 
of  fix)m  $53.30  to  $78.34  for  male  laborers,  and  of  $45.43  to  $69.56  for 
female  laborers.  These  field  wages,  remarks  the  consul,  are  50  per  cent, 
higher  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Dithmar's  investigations  among  the  hand-loom  weavers  of  his 
district  shows  a  worse  condition  of  affairs  even  than  that  which  marks 
the  "  house-industry"  of  Crefeld,  The  home  weaver,  says  the  consul, 
who  works  steadily  for  at  least  eleven  hours,  assisted  by  one  of  his 
children  as  spooler,  earns  about  $1.43  per  week.  There  are  many 
households,  however,  where  the  money  earnings  do  not  average  more 
than  45  cents  per  week  the  year  round.  "  I  was  once  able,''  said  a  weaver 
to  the  consul  in  the  heart  of  the  weaving  district,  ''to  earn  8  marks 
($1.90)  a  week,  but  now  my  earnings  never  exceed  72  cents  per  week." 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  furnaces,  factories,  and  mines 
(coal  mines  not  included)  in  Silesia  is  estimated  at  nearly  75,000  males 
and  36,000  females,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  latter  being  married. 
These  work,  on  an  average,  eleven  hours  per  day  in  summer  and  ten  in 
winter. 


THURINGIA. 

The  district  of  Thuringia  falls  under  the  consulate  at  Sonueberg;  sit- 
uated in  Central  Germany,  and  embracing  all  the  various  industries  by 
which  labor  obtains  employment,  it  is  perliai)s  second  to  no  other  dist  rict 
as  illustrative  of  tlie  habits,  conditions,  and  remuneration  of  hibor  in 
Germany.  Indeed,  in  so  far  as  the  statistics  of  this  district  are  loquireil 
for  comparative  purposes,  it  may  be  taken  as  the  Empire  in  miniature. 

In  the  general  trades  Mr.  Mosher,  the  consul,  reports  that  the  wages 
per  week  of  66  hours  in  the  city  of  Sonneberg  and  vicinity  range  from 
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(3  to  (4,  a  few  tradeBmeu,  suck  as  jewelers,  lithographers,  and  masons 
averaging  more  than  this  maximum,  and  many  others  less,  such  as 
bakers,  butchers,  confectioners,  coopers,  tailors,  tinsmiths,  weavers,  &c., 
who  receive  only  from  $2.50  to  82.76  per  week. 

In  the  factories  and  mills  of  Thuringia  more  than  one-half  the  opera- 
tives are  females,  and  their  wages  average  from  one- third  to  one-half  less 
than  the  wages  of  the  male  operatives.  The  hours  of  labor  in  the  fac- 
tories and  mills  are  from  G6  to  72  per  week — the  first  in  the  cotton  mills 
and  the  last  in  the  woolen  mills.  In*  woolen  mills  the  following  wages 
are  paid  per  week  of  72  hours  :  Female  wool-sorters,  (1.15;  washers, 
$2.28;  carders,  $1.95;  common  hands,  $1.60;  spinners,  $2.80 ;  dress- 
ers, $3.48 ;  watchmen,  $1.G0 ;  day  laborers,  $2. 

In  the  cotton  mills  the  following  wag^s  are  paid  per  week  of  66 
hours :  Pickers,  $2.08 ;  oilers,  $2.30 ;  grinders,  $2.50 ;  roving  hands, 
$1.50;  speeder  girls,  $2.13 ;  fliers,  $1.08 ;  dofiers,  81.60 ;  mule  spinners, 
$3.40;  weavers,  plain,  $2.34;  weavers,  fancy,  $2.84;  fancy  dyers,  $3.90"; 
plain  dyers,  $3 ;  cloth-room  hands,  $2.84 ;  spoolers,  $2.23. 

Foundry  and  machine  shops,  i>er  week  of  66  hours,  the  wages  earned 
run  from  $2.20  for  laborers  up  to  $3.40  and  $3.75,  the  highest  to  casters 
and  engineers. 

Glass- works,  per  week  of  60  hours,  from  $1.80  to  $3.90.  While  there 
are  several  important  glass-works  in  Thuringia,  the  greater  i)ortion  of 
the  work  is  done  at  home,  nearly  every  family  in  certain  districts  hav- 
ing its  blast-pipe  and  other  appliances.  The  glass  workers,  although 
better  paid  than  any  other  artisans,  are  very  poor  and  live  in  the  most 
frugal  manner. 

Iron  and  coal  mines,  per  week  of  60  hours :  Miners,  $2.95 ;  day  labor- 
ers in  mines,  $2.90 ;  day  laborers  on  surface,  $2.30.  Miners  on  contract 
work  earn  $3.10. 

Printing  offices,  per  week  of  66  hours:  Editors,  $6.71 ;  publishers, 
$4.28;  proof-readers,  $5.23;  compositors,  $3.96;  job  printers,  $3.98; 
apprentices,  $1.42. 

Food  prices,  according  to  the  consul,  are  about  the  same  as  they  were 
in  1878. 

Toy-making  is  the  principal  industry  of  Sonneberg;  its  toy  trade  was 
formerly  widespread,  but  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  tariffs  since 
1879,  of  several  countries,  the  trade  is  now  almost  restricted  to  England 
and  to  the  United  States.  The  loss  in  the  toy  trade  with  France,  Aus- 
tria, Italy  and  Sweden,  for  the  foregoing  reason,  is  estimated  in  Sonne- 
berg at  $1,190,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Mosher  describes  the  habits  of  the  workingmen  as  plodding. 
They  are  honest  and  industrious  and  peaceably  disposed,  but  not  thrifty. 

The  feeling  between  emi>loy^  and  employer  is  one  of  *'  organized  neu- 
trality." In  all  cases  of  strikes  in  Thuringia  the  victory  ultimately 
has  been  on  the  side  of  capital ;  hence  intelligent  and  organized  labor 
does  not  often  resort  to  strikes  as  a  remedy  for  real  or  fancied  grievances. 

The  consul's  repiort  on  co-operative  societies,  which  play  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  Germany,  is  worthy  of  the  closest  perusal. 


WUETEMBERG. 


The  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  writes  Mr.  Catlin,  the  consul,  in  his  ad- 
mirable report,  with  a  population  ot  2,000,000,  and  an  area  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  may  be  classed  as  essentially  a  land 
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of  agricnltare.  One-half  its  x)opalatioii  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  de- 
pendent npon  agriculture  and  kindred  pursuits ;  nearly  two-thirds  of 
its  area  consists  of  farms,  pasture  lands,  and  vineyards,  while  it  con- 
tains but  four  cities  with  more  than  20,000  inhabitants  each.  With  the 
exception  of  agricultural  labor,  therefore,  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  capital  and  labor,  in  the  sense  contemplated  by  the  circular,  is 
practically  confined  to  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
population  of  the  cities  of  Wurtemberg,  containing  each  above  20,000 
inhabitants,  numbers  only  195,000,  of  which  117,000  are  inhabitants  of 
Stuttgart,  the  seat  of  the  consulate  for  the  whole  Kingdom  ;  the  other 
chief  cities  being  Ulm  (33,000),  Heilbronn  (24,000),  and  Esslingen 
(20,500),  the  latter,  10  miles  from  Stuttgart,  being  largely  engaged  in 
the  mannflEM^ture  of  locomotives,  machinery  and  textiles. 

The  series  of  interviews  with  representative  men,  given  by  Mr.  Oat- 
lin  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  are  of  considerable  interest. 
Of  tiiese  special  reference  may  be  made  to  the  opinions  of  Karl  Kloss, 
a  joiner  by  trade,  and  a  public  speaker  of  ability  on  all  questions  con- 
cerning the  labor  question,  and  to  the  views  of  Herr  Dietz,  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  the  proprietor  of  a  publishing  and  printing  establish- 
ment in  Stuttgart 

Information  derived  from  the  president  of  the  board  of  police  gives 
the  number  of  females  employed  in  the  factories,  shops,  and  as  servants, 
&c.,  in  Stuttgart  as  12,724.  The  same  authority  gives  the  habits  of  the 
working  dasses  as  beings  in  general,  orderly,  but  not  as  thrifty  as  they 
might  be. 

Much  fault  is  found  in  Wurtemberg  with  the  importation  of  Italian 
laborers  whenever  any  large  contract-work  is  to  be  executed.  These 
laborers  are  ^^  supplied"  to  any  number  by  contract  agents  in  Vienna, 
aod  they  arrive  on  the  ground  with  something  like  the  mobility  and 
precision  of  regular  troops. 

The  employment  of  female  labor  in  Wurtemberg,  says  Mr.  Catlin, 
is  more  general  in  the  agricnltural  districts  than  in  the  cities.  In  the 
former  a  large  proi)ortion  of  the  women  depend  upon  their  labor 
for  daily  br^ul.  Many  of  them  work  in  the  fields,  doing  men's 
work*  Many  others  are  employed  in  the  small  shops  which  abound 
in  each  village,  and  a  number  of  yonng  girls  work  daily  for  ten  hours 
in  &ctories  of  all  kinds,  perhaps  2  or  3  miles  distant  from  their  homes. 
In  a  population  of  120,000  there  are  registered  as  earning  their  own 
Uving  by  labor  15,512  women,  of  whom  7,144  live  as  servants  in  families. 

Among  the  many  interviews  with  representative  work-people  given 
in  Mr.  Catlin's  report,  the  following  is  selected  as  illustrative  of  femsde 
mill-life  in  Germany : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live,  and  what  is  your  employment  t — 
Answer.  I  live  in  Bsslingen,  and  am  employed  as  a  jenny-hand  in 
Merkel  &  WolPs  woolen-yam  factory. 

Q.  Are  you  married  or  singlet — A.  I  was  married  last  Febru- 
ary. I  am  thirty  years  old.  I  have  been  employed  seven  years 
where  I  now  am. 

Q.  How  many  women  and  girls  altogether  are  employed  in  your 
factory  t — ^A.  About  700,  the  majority  of  them  unmarried. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  many  of  the  married  ones  have  children;  what 
do  they  do  with  the  children  while  they  are  at  work? — A.  They 
leave  the  children  either  with  elderly  relations  or  with  elderly  peo- 
ple in  the  houses  of  friends.  In  the  latter  case  they  pay  10  to  15 
marks  a  month  ($2.40  to  (3.60)  for  the  child's  full  board. 
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Q.  What  are  the  daily  working  hours  t — A,  From  6  a.  m.  till  7  p. 
m.,  with  twenty  minutes  rest  in  the  morning,  one  hour  at  noon,  and 
twenty  minutes  in  the  afternoon;  that  is,  over  eleven  hours. 

Q.  if  you  work  over  that  time  do  you  get  extra  pay  for  it! — A. 
Oertainly,  as  I  am  paid  by  the  amount  of  work  I  do. 

Q.  Are  all  the  hands  paid  in  that  way,  or  do  some  get  a  fixed 
price  per  day  I — A.  Some  receive  a  fixed  price,  as,  for  instance,  the 
wool-washers,  pickers,  and  sorters,  who  are  paid  from  1.20  to  1.50 
marks  (28.6  cents  to  35.7  cents)  per  day.  The  majority  are  paid,  as 
I  am,  according  to  the  amount  of  work  done. 

Q.  About  how  much  do  you  earn  on  an  average  per  day  the  year 
round? — A.  Sometimes  I  earn  2  marks  (48  cent«)  a  day,  sometimes 
only  1.50  marks  (36  cents).  In  the  year  round  I  earn  an  average  of 
1.70  marks  (39  cents)  daily. 

Q.  Are  you  often  called  on  for  extra  workt — ^A.  Very  seldom. 
Formerly  we  were. 

Q.  Do  most  of  the  female  operatives  in  your  mill  live  in  Essliu- 
gen  ? — A.  No ;  some  live  so  far  away  that  they  have  to  walk  1^ 
hours  each  way  going  to  and  returning  from  their  work.  They 
have  to  leave  home  at  half  past  4  in  the  morning,  and  do  not  reach 
home  again  until  half  past  8  at  night.  Women  from  the  different 
villages  come  at  noon  with  the  dinners  for  the  operatives  from 
their  respective  localities. 

Q.  What  do  the  younger  unmarried  female  operatives  do  with 
their  wages  f — A.  Those  who  have  parents  contribute  it  to  their 
support;  those  who  have  not  spend  it  for  their  own  maintenance. 
They  cannot  save  much  unless  they  stint  themselves  in  their  food. 

Q.  Can  these  girls  save  anything  for  marriage? — A.  Very  little, 
and  that  only  by  hard  denial. 

Q.  Did  you  save  up  anything  before  your  marriage f — A.  Yes; 
about  500  marks  (9125),  but  that  was  because  I  was  forewoman, 
worked  over  hours,  and  underwent  great  denials. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  girls  industrious  and  saving? — ^A.  Some  are; 
some  are  not. 

Q.  Are  the  most  of  them  good  girls  t — A.  They  vary,  like  all 
other  people. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  strong  and  healthy  t — A.  Yes,  in  general. 

Q.  Do  the  most  of  them  marry  sooner  or  later? — A.  Y'es,  sooner 
or  later,  as  soon  as  they  are  in  circumstances  to  do  so. 

Q.  Are  wages  higher  or  lower  now  than  they  were  five  years 
ago  f — A.  The  fixed  day-wages  are  about  the  same,  but  the  rates 
of  payment  according  to  the  amount  of  work  done  were  20  per 
cent,  higher  five  years  ago,  while  the  oost  of  living  remains  about 
the  same. 

Q.  What  education  had  you  had  before  you  began  to  work  in 
the  mill  t — A.  I  had  poor  parents ;  I  went  to  the  public  school 
from  the  time  I  was  seven  years  old  until  I  was  fourteen ;  then  I 
was  three  years  in  service  with  a  family  in  the  country ;  then  I 
went  to  Augsburg  and  worked  for  two  years  in  a  woolen  mill ; 
then  two  years  in  Geislingen  in  another  mill:  then  one  year  in  a 
mill  near  Cologne ;  then  two  years  more  near  Winterthur,  in  Switz- 
erland ;  and  finally  I  came  to  Esslingen,  where  I  now  am. 

Q.  Suppose  a  fire  broke  out  in  your  mill  during  the  daytime, 
are  there  moans  of  escape  provided  for  all  of  you? — A.  Yes;  the 
new  portion  of  the  mill  is  one-storied,  but  the  older  portion  of  it 
has  three  floors,  and  there  most  of  the  operatives  are.    It  is  amply 
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provided  with  hose,  ladders,  and  backets,  and  there  would  be  no 
danger  whatever. 

Q.  Snpi)ose  yon  were  to  fall  sick,  and  were  unable  to  work  for  a 
fortnight,  what  would  you  have  to  depend  upon! — A.  We  have  a 
relief  lund,  to  which  all  of  the  employes  in  the  mill  contribute  40 
pfennigs  (about  10  cents)  each  per  month.  Siugle  operatives  are  sent 
to  the  hospital,  and  are  cared  for  gratis,  besides  receiving  on  their 
discharge  from  the  hospital  25  pfennigs  (6  cents)  per  day  for  the 
period  of  their  illness.  Those  who  have  parents  or  husbands  are 
allowed  to  i*emain  at  home,  and  are  paid  50  pfennigs  (12  cents)  per 
day. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  house  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  and  my  husband  hire  a  part  of 
a  second  floor.  We  have  two  rooms  and  a  i>art  of  the  kitchen,  for 
which  we  pay  60  marks  ($14.28)  a  year.  We  breakfast  together  at 
half  past  5  on  coffee  and  bread.  When  my  husband  is  able  to  work, 
we  get  our  dinner  at  a  house  near  where  we  live,  and  pay  35  pfennigs 
(about  8  cents)  apiece  for  it.  We  get  soup,  boiled  meat,  and  some 
vegetables.  We  take  our  evening  meal  about  7.30  or  8  o'clock.  I 
prepare  it  myself;  a  cup  of  coffee,  perhaps  a  little  beer  and  bread, 
and  a  sausage  or  so.  We  earn  together  about  100  marks  ($23.80) 
per  month,  and  with  economy  we  manage  to  get  along  on  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  most  of  the  female  operatives  are  con- 
tented!— ^A.  Yes;  they  do  not  complain  of  their  lot,  because  they 
are  accustomed  to  it. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LABOR  CONDITIONS  OF  GERMANY, 

According  to  a  computation  made  by  Mr.  Vogeler,  consul-general  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  based  on  official  returns,  the  number  of  work- 
ing people,  male  and  female,  in  the  German  Empire  is  estimated  at 
10,500,000  in  round  numbers,  of  which  2,500,000  are  engaged  in  do- 
mestic service.  It'  should  be  remembered  as  a  modification  of  this  rel- 
atively large  number  of  persons  engaged  in  labor  in  Germany  that  the 
number  of  those  dependent  upon  the  employed  is  not  relatively  so  great 
as  in  other  countries,  from  the  fact  tliat  in  Germany  everybody  who 
can  work,  young  and  old,  works  either  for  self-support  or  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  family. 

In  the  foregoing  estimate  the  consul-general  embraces  all  persons  en- 
gaged in  {1)  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries;  (2)  mechanical  indus- 
tries, bnilaing,  and  mining ;  (3)  commerce  and  traffic ;  (4)  domestic 
service;  (5)  military  service,  in  schools,  and  religions  teaching,  in  hos- 
pitals and  benevolent  institutions,  and  in  the  civil  service.  The  total 
population  of  the  Empire  is  estimated  at  46,000,000. 

These  figures  bear  strong  attestation  to  the  fact  that  the  Germans 
are  a  labor  people  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  that  they  are  inad- 
equately remunerated,  and  lead  a  frugal  life. 

FEMALE  LABOR  IN  GERMANY. 

From  the'portions  of  the  several  reports  devoted  to  female  labor  in 
Germany  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  IMr.  Mosher,  consul  in 
Sonneberg,  is  selected  as  a  fair  illustration  of  the  workingwoman\s  con- 
dition throughout  Germany : 

American  readers  will  hardly  understand  how  it  can  be  that  the 
Fcverest  part  of  existence  in  thi'  v.holo  rrrioii  fhlls  to  the  lot  of 
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woman.    Bat  such  is  the  fact.    Sho  is  the  servant  and  the  burden- 

bearer. 

•  •••••• 

Her  sex  is  liberally  represented  in  most  of  the  mannal-labor  oc- 
cupations of  the  district,  even  to  mining  and  foundry  work,  but  far 
less  liberally  in  any  branch  of  clerical  or  x>rofessional  life. 

In  a  portion  of  this  consulate,  containing  a  population  of  100,369 
males  and  100,042  females,  I  find  by  the  latest  official  statistics  that 
for  each  woman  who  supports  herself  in  civil  and  church  service 
and  the  so-called  professions  there  are  five  and  a  fraction  who  sup- 
port themselves  by  trade  and  commerce,  nine  and  a  fraction  by 
housework,  twenty-four  and  a  fraction  by  mining,  foundry  and 
building  work,  and  sixty- three  and  a  fraction  by  agriculture,  cattle- 
raising,  forestry  and  fishing. 

I  find,  moreover,  by  the  same  statistics,  169  women  making  their 
living  in  the  same  district  by  working  in  quarries,  372  by  various 
branches  of  glass-blowing,  71  by  making  knives,  1  by  making  math- 
ematical instruments,  1  by  making  musical  instruments,  1  as  a 
chemist,  44  by  making  explosives,  1,907  as  paper-makers,  15  as  tan- 
ners, 54  as  book-binders  and  box -makers,  2  as  coopers,  355  as  turn- 
ers, 753  by  sewing,  3  as  notaries'  clerks,  76  as  teachers  of  all  kinds 
and  grades,  including  those  engaged  in  libraries  and  as  musicians, 
67  as  authors  and  writers  of  all  kinds,  including  copyists  and  cor- 
respondents, and  16,109  who  make  their  living  by  "agriculture, 
cattle^raising,  forestry,  hunting,  and  fishing.'' 

But  this  includes  only  those  described  as  self-supporting  in  the 
branches  mentioned.  The  whole  number  of  women  and  children 
{girls)  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits  is  39,218;  the  correspond- 
ing number  of  males  is  32,714. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  chief  pursuits  of  women  in  this  district 
are  not  of  a  gentle  or  refining  character.  They  perform  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  all  the  outdoor  manual  service.  The  planting  and 
the  sowing,  including  the  preparation  of  the  soil  therefor,  is  done  by 
them.  I  have  seen  many  a  woman  in  the  last  few  weeks  holding 
the  plow  drawn  by  a  pair  of  cows,  and  still  more  of  them  carryiog 
manure  into  the  fielcjs  in  baskets  strapped  to  their  backs.  They 
also  do  much  of  the  haying,  including  the  mowing  and  the  pitch- 
ing; likewise  the  harvesting,  after  which  they  thrash  much  of  the 
grain  with  the  old-fashioned  hand-flail. 

They  accompauy  the  coal  tarts  through  the  city  and,  put  the  coaJ 
in  the  cellars  while  the  male  driver  sits  upon  his  seat.  They  carry 
on  nearly  all  the  daii  y  business,  and  draw  the  milk  into  town  in  a 
hand-cart — a  woman  and  a  dog  usually  constituting  the  team.  •  •  • 

In  a  half  day's  walk  through  the  country  recently  I  counted  130 
women  hoeing  in  the  fields,  and  only  5  men. 

"What  pay  do  .you  receive  for  this  labor!"  1  asked.  "From  50 
to  70  pfennigs  [12  to  17  cents]  a  day,"  she  answered,  "with  schnapps 
at  9,  potatoes  and  coffee  at  noon,  and  black  bread  and  beer  at  4." 
"How  long  is  your  day's  work!"  "  From  6  to  6;  but  we  often  work 
till  9  or  10  at  10  pfennigs  an  hour  for  extra  time" — and  she  tlieu 
went  to  rearrange  the  bottle  of  goat's  milk  for  her  baby,  which 
had  awakened  from  its  nap  in  the  grass  at  the  edge  of  the  field. 

Many  of  the  younger  women  are  employed  in  the  doll  and  toy 
faetories,  at  about  16  cents  a  dny,  or  else  \n  CioU)'^  i>i(  rework  of  the 
same  kind  in  their  own  rooms,  at  which  tlj(\v  earn,  pciiiaps,  20  per 
cent,  more  w(*ekly,  but  it  involves  more  hours  of  labor. 
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As  to  their  moral  and  physical  condition,  they  are  both  hardy 
and  phlegmatic;  in  other  words,  they  are  physically  strong,  and 
do  not  seem  to  be  so  much  exposed  to  temptation  as  women  of  a 
more  nervous  temperament  are. 

The  general  eftects  of  such  a  life  as  I  have  described  are  not 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  best  domestic  qualities.  The 
housekeeping  of  the  laboring  classes  is  of  the  most  primitive  sort. 
The  cooking  is  wretched.  There  is  but  little  display  of  family 
affection,  but  the  home  feeling  is  very  strong. 

Educationally  the  women  are  not,  as  a  rule,  equal  to  the  men ; 
but,  except  in  the  case  of  the  technical  schools,  to  which  they  are 
not  admitted,  they  enjoy  equal  educational  privileges. 

The  wages  of  women  average  about  one-half  those  of  men. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  6,000  more  women  than 
men  in  the  Dukedom  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  with  a  population  of 
207,075,  and  in  the  whole  consular  district,  with  a  population  of 
1,216,815,  there  is  a  surplus  of  30,609  women.  Emigration  accounts 
largely  for  this  difference,  since  the  men  can  more  easily  collect  the 
means  for  a  change  of  location  than  the  women  can. 

To  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  condition  of  labor  throughout  the 
Empire  the  statistics  given  are  herewith  recapitulated  by  consulates, 
showing  the  wages  paid  and  the  manner  of  living,  with  a  column  show- 
ing the  average  wages  for  the  Empire. 
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Wages  paid  in  a  hrick-yard  near  Berlin. 
[Work  from  April  1  to  December  1.    Wagea  per  week  of  00  hoars.] 


Description. 

Wages. 

Description. 

Wagea. 

Foremfui 

$5  63 
330 
265 
2  18 
220 
2  60 

Ontbrinfff^r 

$2  58 
2  60 

Setter,  r...... 

First  molder 

Locomotiye fireman 

2  82 

Second  molder 

Boy 

1  00 

Ontslde  man 

Pflnmaker - 

8  01 

lAbrincer 

Panmiller 

2  15 

HOW  OEBMAN  ARTISANS  LIVE. 


The  following  extracts  from  consular  interviews  with  working  people 
are  fair  examples  of  how  the  German  artisans  live  and  bring  up  fami- 
lies on  their  very  meager  wages.- 

A  STRASBURa  PLASTERER. 

Has  a  wife  and  live  children ;  works  11  hours,  and  earns  83  cents 
per  day ;  wife,  as  a  laundress,  assisted  by  the  oldest  daughter,  earns 
28  cents  per  day;  jcan  save  nothing  whatever;  has  for  breakfast 
rolls  and  coffee;  for  dinner,  soup,  vegetables,  and  potatoes;  has 
meat  three  times  per  week. 

The  consul  reports  that  the  manner  in  which  this  Strasburg  plasterer 
lives  applies  equally  well  to  masons,  stonecutters,  bricklayers,  carpen- 
ters, and  the  other  general  trades  in  Alsace. 

BARMEN   WORKINOMEN. 

The  working  classes  in  this  district  subsist  on  a  comparatively 
meager  and  scant  diet ;  live  in  small  and  badly  ventilated  tenement 
houses,  and  their  clothing  is  coarse  and  ot  an  inferior  quality. 
Breakfast:  Very  poor  coffee,  potatoes,  and  black  bread.  Dinner: 
Beans  or  peas,  cooked  in  fat,  or  potato  and  flour  cakes,  or  potatoes 
and  fat,  and  onion  sauce ;  sometimes  of  barley  soup  and  flsh,  or 
common  sausages.  Supper :  Coffee  and  bread  and  butter,  or  goose 
fat.  On  Sundays  the  bill  of  fare  is  usually  better  than  on  week- 
days. 

A  FOREMAN  COOPER  IN  BREMEN. 

A  foreman  cooper,  wife,  and  two  children ;  steady  work  at  $6.41 
per  week ;  average  wages  of  journeymen  coopers,  83  cents  per  day; 
works  from  6  to  6  in  summer,  with  intermissions  for  meals ;  earns 
9312.49  per  annum,  out  of  which  he  lives  and  saves  $21.66  per  year. 
Breakfast:  Eye  and  white  bread,  butter,  and  coffee.  Dinner:  Meat, 
vegetables,  and  x)otatoes.    Supper:  Bread,  butter,  tea,  and  cheese. 

HOW  A  BRICKLAYER'S  FAMILY  LIVES  IN  HAMBURG.* 

Question.  How  old  are  you! — Answer.  Thirty -two  years. 
Q.  What  is  your  business  t — A.  I  am  a  bricklayer. 
Q.  Have  you  a  family? — A.  I  have  a  wife  and  two  chidren;  the 
oldest  is  four  and  the  youngest  two  years  old. 

*  From  a  valuable  report  by  Consul  Baily,  which  was  received  too  late  to  be  further 
availed  of  in  this  letter. 
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Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  per  day? — ^A.  On  an  average  I 
receive  4  marks  10  pfennigs  (95  cents)  per  day. 

Q.  How  many  hoars  x)er  day  are  you  required  to  work  for  such 
wages! — A.  Ten  hours  per  day. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  your  meals  t — A.  Half 
an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  ves- 
pers in  the  afternoon.  The  time  allowed  for  meals  is  not  included 
in  the  ten  hours'  work. 

Q.  Can  you  support  a  family  upon  such  wages! — A.  O,  yes.  My 
wife  frequently  earns  from  3  to  4  marks  per  week  by  washing  and 
scouring  for  other  people.  The  children  are  then  sent  to  the 
"Warteschule,''  a  kind  of  "kindergarten'^  for  poor  people,  where 
the  children  are  taken  care  of  during  the  day  free  of  expense.  It 
is  a  charitable  institute,  of  which  there  are  a  good  many  in  Ham- 
burg. 

Q.  What  do  the  united  earnings  of  yourself  and  wife  amount  to 
in  a  year! — ^A.  With  general  good  health  we  earn  about  1,462 
marks  ($347.95)  per  year. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  in  detail  the  uses  yon  make  of  this  money! — 
A.  Yes;  I  pay  per  annum — 

For  rent  of  two  rooms  and  ki tcb en  in  third  story  (S^  marks) . .  $47  GO 

For  clothing  for  self  and  family  (200  marks) 47  60 

For  food  and  fuel  (803  marks) f 191  11 

For  taxes  (15  marks) 3  57 

For  hospital  daes  (20  marks) 4  76 

Leaying  for  doctoi^s  bills,  medicine,  Incidentals,  and  savings 

(224  marks) 53  31 

Perannnm  (1,462  marks) 347  95 

Q,  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  daily  meals  consist! — A.  For 
breakfast,  bread,  coffee,  and  a  little  bacon ;  for  dinner,  meat  and 
potatoes ;  at  four  o'clock,  coffee  and  bread ;  and  for  supper,  bread, 
bacon,  and  sometimes  fried  potatoes  and  tea  or  beer. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  earnings  for  days 
of  sickness  or  old  age  !— A.  At  present  I  manage  to  save  about  100 
marks  ($23.80)  per  year;  whether  I  will  be  able  to  save  so  much,  or 
anything  at  all,  when  my  family  becomes  larger  or  my  children 
grow  older,  I  do  not  know.  In  case  of  sickness  (of  myself)  I  re- 
ceive 1  mark  50  pfennigs  (36  cents)  per  day  from  the  mechanics' 
hospital  fund. 

HOW  A  WOEKINGMAN  LIVES  IN  SILESIA. 

A  workingman's  family  of  four  or  five  persons,  according  to  offi- 
cial estimates,  lives  on  the  following  amount  of  provisions  for  a 
month  in  Silesia :  Bye  flour,  78  pounds ;  wheat  flour,  52  pounds : 
beef,  2|  pounds;  pork,  2|  pounds;  bacon,  7^  pounds;  butter,  3 
pounds;  potatoes,  3^  bushels:  milk,  10  quarts;  total  value  of 
monthly  consumption  of  food,  $8.29. 

HOUSE-LABOB. 

In  one  of  the  leading  cities  in  Germany  (the  name  of  which  is 
withheld,  by  request  of  the  consul,  out  of  respect  for  the  two  trades- 
men from  whom  he  received  the  information)  a  shoemaker  and  his 
three  journeymen  were  found  at  work  in  one  corner  of  the  kitchen, 
while  the  wife  was  doing  the  washing  in  another  corner,  while  the 
daughter  was  cooking  the  dinner  of  sausage  and  potatoes  at  the 
stove.    A  carpenter  had  his  work-bench  in  the  family  living-room ; 
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the  wife  was  tiling  a  saw  at  the  same  bench  where  the  husband  wai? 
phininfT,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  consul  saw  her  sawing  wood  in 
the  door-yard.  These  cases,  the  consul  says,  represent  the  average 
home-life  and  manners  of  the  working  people  of  his  district. 

II.— Factories,  mix.ls,  etc. 

Average  wages  paid  per  week  of  G6  to  78  hours  in  coiion  mUls  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 


Descriptioii  of  employmoDt. 


COTTON-WKAVRBB. 


Overseer 

Foreman 

Dresser,  man 

Reeler,  woman 

Warper,  woman 

Weaver : 

Man 

Woman 

Bobbin-winder,  child 


coTTov-spiminro. 


Foreman 

Overseer 

Tender  of  steam-engine 

Packer  of  spindles 

Fireman 

Watchman 

Greaser 

Conductor  of  self-acting  looms . 

Sharpener  of  cards 

Beater 

Carder 

Tender  of  spindle  frames 

Driver 

Cleanser  of  cards 

Laborer 

Shipper 

Tier. 

Draw-frame  tender,  girl 

Comber,glrl  

Tender  of  beaters 

Beater,  woman 

Tender  of  cords 

Bobbin- winder,  child 


Aveitige 
wages. 


Description  of  employment. 


COTTON  -p  Rnmvo. 


$6  48 
5  94 
5  83 
3  80 
8  51 

3  00 
2  76 
1  12 


Engraver 

Printer  on  rollers. 

Color-raixer. 

Printer  on  wuod  . . 
Piinter'H  assistant 
Apprentice , 


6  60 
6  40 
6  25 
40 
95 
05 
70 
50 
45 
43 
3  90 
8  39 
3  80 
8  30 
2  65 
2  58 
2  46 
87 
84 


WOOUtN-MILL. 

Wool  and  cloth  dyer,  overseer. 

Rrcond  hand 

Overl(H)kfr 

Coniinon  hand 

Wool-canler 

Second  hand 

Spinning  overseer 

Spiunor 

Weaving  overseer 

Second  hand 

Weaver 

Shcaror 

Dresser 


WOOL. 


2 
2 


2  00 


98 
96 


Euf^iuecr 

Fireman 

Laborer 

Wool-sorting  overseer,  woman. 

Sorter,  woman 

Wool-picker,  woman 

Tender,  child        

Mule-fixer,  child 

Roeler 


Average 

wages. 

$6  90 

4  96 

4  CK 

4  08 

2  54 

200 

8  50 

3  50 

3  80 

284 

860 

4  00 

7  20 

460 

4  76 

8  80 

450 

3  30 
8  30 


5 

4 


30 
10 


3  00 


4 

2 


60 
80 


3  10 
2  00 


2 
1 


00 
90 


Averaro  wages  per  week  of  66  to  72  hours  in  spinning  and  wearing  mill  in  Lower  Silesia. 


Description  of  employment. 


HacUers 

Foreman  carder. . . 

Spinners 

Keelers  (females)  . 
Foremen  weavers. 

Weavers 

Spinners  (females) 

laborers 

Keelers 


Average 
wages. 


$2  28 
2  52 

2  62 
1  43 

3  45 


1 
1 
1 
1 


55 
55 
43 
3L 


Description  of  employment. 


Finishers'  assistants 

Warpers 

D^ers 

Finishors 

Manglers 

Dyers'  assistants 

Firemen 

Cleaners 


Average 
wages. 


Average  wages  paid  per  week  of  66  hours  in  factory  and  niill  work  in  Barmen, 


Description  of  employment. 


Weavers  of  braids 

Weavers  of  laces 

Weavers  of  trimmings 

Weavers  of  fancy  articles 

Luster  yam  makers 

Dvers  of  Tnrkey  red  and  piece  yam — 
Bleachers  of  cotton  yam  (72  honrs) 


Average 
wages. 


$4  75 


Description  of  employraect. 


4  64 

4  75 

4  G2 

4  17    , 

4  50 

6  71 

Apprentices 

Dyers  of  black  cotton  yam  . . 
Dyers  of  colnred  cotton  yam. 

Dyers  of  silk  goods 

Apprentices 

Foremen  . .  


Average 
wages. 


$1  96 

3  93 

4  64 
6  00 
1  57 

50-8  60 


$1  79 

2  26 

2  38 

220 

2  48 

2  03 

2  50 

220 
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FACTORY  AND  MILL   LIFE   IN   GERMANY. 

To  the  foregoing  t^ibles  showing  the  wages  paid  in  the  cotton  and 
woolen  mills  in  Alsace-Lorraine  (where  the  wages  in  this  regard  rule 
the  highest  in  Germany),  Breslaa  and  Barmen,  should  be  added  the 
wage-rate  prevailing  in  the  district  of  Crefeld.  Owing  to  the  fact,  Iiow- 
ever,  that  the  industry  in  this  district  is  carried  on  in  the  houses  of  t4ie 
operatives,  no  extended  list  of  occupations  can  be  made,  one  repre- 
sentative artisan  standing  for  all,  as  far  a^  comparative  purposes  are 
concerned. 

FACTORY  AND  MILL  LIFE  IN  BARMEN. 

The  mode  of  living  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  working  people  of  Bar- 
men and  vicinity  is  rather  irregular  and  unsettled  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quent stoppages  and  interruptions.  They  are  comparatively  regardless 
of  their  future,  and  not  disposed  to  save  any  of  their  earnings.  Tlie 
male  laborers  consume  an  unusual  amount  of  tlieir  wages  in  beer, 
brandy  and  tobacco.  The  constant  increase  of  drinking-saloons  and 
dancing-halls  has  an  evil  influence  on  labor. 

It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  whenever  the  workingmen  are 
regularly  employed  the  old  German  characteristics — patience,  faithful- 
ness and  industry — resume  their  sway. 

FACTORY  AND  MILL  LIFE  IN  SILESIA. 

I^early  all  large  factories,  iron  mills,  &c.,  have  connected  with  them 
institutions  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  their  work  people, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  invalid  funds  and  savings  banks, 
hospitals,  Sunday  schools,  libraries,  cheap  and  comfortable  dwellings, 
co-operative  stores,  loan  associations,  co-operative  kitchens,  and  free 
medical  attendance.  The  employers  generally  have  a  paternal  regard 
for  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  their  work  people. 

FACTORY  AND  MILL  JUFE  IN  SAXONY. 

The  majority  of  employers  concern  themselves  but  little  about  the 
moral  or  physical  well-being  of  their  employes.  There  are,  however, 
employers  in  Saxony  who  spend  a  fair  percentage  of  their  net  earnings 
in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  their  work  people  by  building  well- 
ventilated  tenement  houses,  which  are  rented  so  as  to  realize  3^  per 
cent,  on  the  outlay.  In  these  exceptional  cases  there  is  an  air  of  con- 
tent, cleanliness  and  prosperity  about  the  homes  of  the  workers. 

in.— Foundries,  machine-shops  and  iron-works. 

Average  wages  paid  per  week  of  72  hours  in  iron-works  in  Upper  Silesia, 


Descriptian  of  emploTment. 


Foimnen  and  first  pnddlers 

Welders  and  hiunmernien — 

Puddien,  sbesrers,  and  engine  tenders. 


Averuge 
wages. 


$5  40 
4  50 
3  78 


Description  of  employment. 


Shearmen,  smiths,  and  firemen 

,  Unskilled  workmen  and  minors 

Laborers 


Average 
wages. 


$3  06 
2  46 
1  02 
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Average  wagee  paid  in  wavhine-tihops  and  iran-icarks  in  Barmen^  per  week  of  63  Aotira. 


Deacription  of  employment 


Average 
wages. 


Kach  iniiitB 

Locksmiths 

BIAksmiths  ;.. . 

TomerB 

Planers 

Drillers 

Other  machine  laborers. 


Deeoriptioii  of  employment. 


Model  makers. 

Strikers 

Heohanios..'.. 

Foremen 

Clerks 

Drawers 

Porters 


A-vvrage 
wages. 


^00 
8  87 
607 
7  14 
928 
7  14 
3  21 


Average  wagee  paid  per  week  of  60  howre  in  foundriee,  maehine-ekops  and  iron-worke  in 

Bremen. 


Description  of  employment. 


Master  foreman 

Engineers 

IfoTders 

Foreman  boiler-maken. 
Strikers 


Average 
wages. 

18  88 
428  1 
428 
666 

Description  of  employment. 


Blacksmiths 
Turners  — . 


Apprentices 
liaborers.... 


Average 


$4  28 
428 
1  76 
8  88 


Iron-worke  in  Brake,  Oldenburg. 


Description  of  employment. 


Average 
wages. 


Master  foreman 

Draughtsman 

Draughtsman's  assistant 

Engineer 

Strikers 

Forgo  foreman 


|8  00 
500 


4 

5 
4 

4 


25 

00 
25 
50 


Forjre  foreman's  assistant. 

Journeyman 

Approntioe 

Boiler-makers 

Formers 


ii 


$4  00 

8  76 
1  60 
6  76 
600 


Average  wageeper  week  of  66  houre  in  foundries,  machine-shops  and  iron^works  in  Thuringia, 


Description  of  employment. 


Foundries: 

Casters 

Moldors 

Laborers 

Machine-shops : 

Turners  and  locksmiths 

Boileramiths 

Blacksmiths 

Welders 


Average 
wages. 


Description  of  employmc^nt. 


$8  40 
3  00 

2  25 

8  27 

3  15 
3  00 
2  06 


Machine-shops— Cont'd : 

Machine  builders 

Hosiery -loom  builders 

Joiners 

Engineers 

Firemen 

laborers 

Apprentices 


Average 


800 
880 
286 
8  70 
320 
2  20 
1  06 


IRON  AND   STEEL  WORKS  IN  RHINELAND  AND  WESTPHALIA. 

The  69  iron  and  steel  works  of  the  above  districts  employ  64,769 
workmen.  The  average  wages  paid  in  these  works  are  as  follows,  per 
week,  working  hours  not  given : 


Number  of  employes. 


1,819 

7,910 

4,041 

42,049 

6,265 

2,747 

1,488 

»  ■  ■        '  111 

*  And  npwwrds. 


Average  rate 
of  wages  per 
week. 


$2  75  to  $3  20 


8  20 
366 
4  12 
4  64 
60S 
560* 


8  06 
4  12 

4  54 

5  03 
5  50 
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A  fair  average  for  the  employes  in  the  first  four  claBsifications,  viz, 
55,319  workmen,  woald  give  each  an  earning  of  aboat  $4.13  per  week, 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  general  wages  in  the  iron  and  steel  works  in 
those  important  districts. 

WAGES  IN  THE  KBUPP  WORKS  AT  ESSEN. 

In  his  great  establishment  at  Essen,  Mr.  Krapp,  who  employs  in  his 
machine-shops  and  manufacturing  departments  about  10,000  men,  re- 
ports that  the  average  wages  paid  per  day  to  his  mechanics  was  81 
cents  in  1878,  and  84  cents  in  1883.  But  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  no  gain  in  favor  of  the  workman  can  be  recorded. 

IV.— Glass- WORKERS. 


Average  wttgee  paid  per  week  ofGS  hours  to  glase-workere  in  Oberkirohen,  near  Berlin, 


Besoiiption  of  employment. 


Averafpe 
wages. 


Description  of  employment 


Blowers. 

Shearers 

Mixers... 


$5  41  i  Carriers  . 
6  00  Laborers. 
3  67 


Basket  makers. 


Average 
wages. 


1  48 

2  14 
2  14 


Average  annual  wages  paid  glass-workers  in  JSileaia. 
[Hours  of  labor  06  to  72  per  week.  ] 


Description  of  employment. 


Plate-glsss  makers 

HoUow-i^lass  makers ... 
Bottle  makers  — i.... 

Olass  grinders 

Melters 

Glaasmakers*  assistants 
Apprentices 


Annnal 
wages. 


$357 
286 
286 
357 
275 
167 
52 


Description  of  employment. 


'  Pattern  makers 

j  Pot  makers 

'  Pot  tenders 

Clay  workers  and  packers 

Other  assistanta 

Women  and  girls 


Annnal 


$155 

219 

108 

06 

86 

48 


Average  wages  per  week  of  60  hours  paid  to  glaes-workers  in  Stuttgart  district. 


a  zuyFSRHAUsxir. 

HI— iwniAftTft 

$5  86 
4  05 
208 

IN  BUHLBBACK. 

Glassmakers 

2  86 

Onttmn ,.,,^ -.rTw- Tw^tw ^- . 

Laborers 

Ttrtifirrrn 

Average  wages  per  week  of  60  hours  to  glass  and  porcelain  workers  in  Laneoha,  Steinaeh, 

HUttenbachf  and  vidnitg. 


Description  of  employment. 


CLA8B-W0RKBB8. 


Grinden : 

Holes 

Females 

Tubes  for  thermometers.. 
Marbles: 

Per  1.000,  plain 

Per  1,000.  ligured 

Bead  makers 

Toy  makers 

Bye  makers : 

For  dolls  and  animals. 

For  human  beings . . . . 


Average 
wages. 


Description  of  employment. 


ATerage 


PORCBLAIN.WORKKB0. 


$3  90 


Modelers 
Decorators 


i  80  i|  Formers  and  turners: 


4  20   ' 

2  30  , 

4  60  > 

2  50  i| 

3  40  l| 

3  00  !l 
7  96   ! 


Males 
Femsles 

Firemen .... 

Packers.  ... 

Laborers  ... 


$8  00 
600 

4  55 
2  60 
400 
8  26 
290 
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Average  wag€8  per  week  to  gl4M8makera  in  Berlin, 


Description  of  employment. 

Blowers 

Shearers 

KSxers 


Description  of  employment. 

Carriers 

Laborers 

Basketmakers 


ATerage 


$143 
2  14 
2  14 


Average  toagea  per  week  to  glaesmakers  in  Bremen, 


Description  of  employment. 

Plate-glass  makers 

Hollow-glass  makers 

Bottle  makers 

Grinders 

Mel  ters 

Glassmakers'  assistants 

Apprentices 


ATcrage 

wages. 

$6  10 

6  70 

5  70 

7  20 

5  50 

830 

$1  00 

Description  of  employment. 

Pattern  makers 

Pot  makers 

Pot  tenders 

Clay  workers  and  packers 

Other  assistants 

Women  and  girls 


Average 

wages. 

3  10 

440 

220 

1  02 

172 

08 

Average  W€ige8  paid  perioeek  to  porcelain  workers  in  Breelau, 


Description  of  employment. 


Average 
wages. 


Description  of  employment. 


Head  painters  and  foremen $6  43 

Painters  and  turners I  4  IG 

Sepgar-t  n  mers  and  decorators ^3  15 

Kilnhouse  workers 2  28 


Glazers  (females) 
Women  workers. 
Minors 


Average 
wages. 


$181 
120 
105 


V. — Mines  and  mining. 


Average  wagee  paid  per  iveek  of  GG  to  T2  houm  in  and  in  connection  with  mines  in  SUssia. 


Description  of  employment. 


COAL  MIXES.* 


Mine  laborers  . . 
Outside  laborers 

Women 

Minors 


IBON  MIIIB8.f 


Miners 

Engineers  and  smiths. . 
Masons  and  carpenters 

Laborers 

Women  and  minors 


Average 
wages. 


Description  of  employment. 


EIXC  AND  LBAD  MIXES,  t 


$2  07 

2  10 

1  10 

03 


2  50 
2  88 
2  88 
1  84 
87 


Miners 

Laborers  in  mines  .. 
Laborers  assistants. 
Outside  laborers  . . . 

Women 

Overlookers 

Minors 


Average 
wages. 

$2  40 
108 
1  82 
1  02 
1  08 
270 
1  08 

^Number  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  these  coal  mines,  40,308,  of  which  3,270  are  women,  and 
827  boys. 

tKamber  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  those  iron  mines,  4,614,  of  which  1,025  are  females. 

X  Knmber  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  these  lead  and  zinc  mines,  0,378,  of  which  2,305  are 
women,  and  520  are  boys  and  girls. 
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Average  wages  paid  per  month  in  mines  and  mining  in  the  Batmen  district. 


GoDiATs: 

nnder>Kroiiiid* $30  85 

Smelt  works* 30  8* 

Hewer: 

nrstdasa* 24  99 

Second  class* 19  64 

Fillers* 16  07 

Daylftborersf 13  57 

Boyst 7  62 

Gss  and  water  fltterst 19  21 

Forement 25  71 


Carpenterat $19  20 

LookBmithst 18  92 

BJackBmillist    18  92 

TinsmitbBt 19  20 

Coal  ovei-seora* 32  18 

Coal  overseers,  ossistantst 19  64 

WftRone^^«t  28  90 

Women  (in  load  and  silver  niiucat)  ...»  9  64 

Uookkeepors* 42  85 

Clerks* ...  32  18 


*  Bight  hoars  per  day. 


t  Twelve  hours  per  day. 


;Ten  hoars  per  day. 


VI.— Railway  employiSs. 

Average  wages  paid  per  week  to  railway  employes  (those  engaged  about  stalionSy  as  toeHl  as 
those  engaged  on  the  engines  and  cars,  linemen^  railroad  laborers,  fc.)  in  Germany. 


Description  of  employment. 


Bremen. '  Breslaa.     KehL 


Te Wrsph  operators $5  50 

Engmeers i         7  70 

Guards 5  00 

Condactors 

Station  masters 

Brakemen 

Oilmen 

Freight  and  baggage  master 

Firemen 


Porters 

Switchmen 

Signal  and  linemen . 

Car  shunters 

Track  laborers 


440 
10  00 


8  60 


4  28 


8  80 


$6  00 


$8  25 

4  61 

5  72 


3  60 
2  40 

4  40 

5  20 

5  20 

536 
4  81 

4  30 
4  30 

4  81 

2  52 

•  ■•**•«■••• 

2  52 

3  46 

Average  wages  paid  per  annum  to  railway  employes  in  Barman, 


Description  of  employment. 


Hours 
,  of  labor 
per  day. 


Annual  i; 
eamlDiis.  I 


Description  of  employment. 


?«"™  Annual 
oHabor  Jr"  i"„!. 
perday.  «''™*°88. 


Station  inspectors* ! 

Station  inspectors* assistants*. . 

Track  inspectors*    

Track  inspectors' assistant. 4*  ..  , 

Cashiers I 

Telegraph  operators { 

Telegraph  operators' assistant 

Clerks 

8ci|^rintendents  of  transports- , 

turn ! 

Superintend  en  t  s  of  traiftpor  t  a- 1 

uon  assistants 

Clerks 

Weigfamasters 

Train  leaderst 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


0 

» 

10 

12 


$042  00  I 

410  00  ' 

■I  1:8  50  , 

28.->  CO  ' 
.I-'IS  50  , 
2D3  45 
196  .05  I 

190  35 

t 

042  50 

4IC  50 
321  00  I 
303  45  , 
303  45 


Eneine  drivers!. . . 

StokofHt   

Conductortit 

Brakemout 

Pnggaiie  ni9sterst. 

Gang  masters 

('nr  recorders 

Switchmen 

Track  watchmen  . 

Porters   

Shunters 

Station  laborers  .. 
Coal  beavers 
Night  watchmen. . 
Car  cleaners 


12 

#499  80 

12 

232  05 

12 

190  35 

12 

178  50 

12 

241  80 

12 

237  90 

12 

100  15 

12 

226  10 

12 

160  65 

12 

196  35 

12 

160  65 

12 

100  65 

12 

160  66 

12 

160  65 

12 

160  65 

*  Rent.  fuel,  and  light  fiee. 

f  In  a^ldition  to  their  regular  wages,  train  leaders  and  engine  drivers  receive  at  the  end  of  each 
month  2|  cents  per  Gorman  mile  made;  conductors  and  baggage  masters  2  cents,  and  stokers  and 
hiakemen  1|  cents. 
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Average  Vfeekly  wages*  paid  in  railroad  shops  in  Barmen. 


Besorlpiion  of  employment. 


Weekly 
wage*. 


Foremen 

Machinists 

Locksmiths 

Turners 

CiU)inet  makers 

Carpenters 

Wheelwrights 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Carvers  and  gilders 

Drillers      

Tinsmiths 

Saddlers  and  upholsterers 

Tailors 

Coppersmiths 


97  00 

3  50 

8  80 

d  50 

8  55 

3  50 

8  50 

3  55 

3  90 

Description  of  employment. 


Weekly 


8  74 


50 
50 
50 
3  22 
3  29 


3 
3 
3 


Gas  and  water  fitters  ■ 

Clerks 

Tenders    

Tenders' overseers  ... 

Planers  

Painters 

VaruiHhei^  

Haniiuer  drivers 

Stokers  (66  hours) 

Engravers 

Riveters  

Mecbaniciane 

Machine- workers 

GrioderH 

Steam -crane  drivers . . 


$3  60 
4  80 

3  74 
860 
200 
8  60 
860 

4  04 
808 
406 
8  20 
4  06 
3  21 
820 
426 


*  Foremen  employed  60  hours ;  other  employes  63  hours. 

VII. — Ship-yaeds  and  ship-building. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  60  hours  in  ship-yards — distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood  ship- 

building  in  Germany. 


Description  of  employment. 


Bremen. '  Stettin. 


IroU'Vhip  building : 
Shipwrights.... 

Joiners 

Foremen 

Iron  finishers... 

Turners 

Planers 

Riveters 

Blacksmiths  — 

Strikers 

Brass-fitters  — 

Tinsmiths 

Caulkers 

Painters 

Pattern-makers . 

LalDorors 

Riggers 

Tool-makers  — 


I 


$5  40 

4  28 
6  90 

5  05 

6  66 
6  66 
6  66 
668 
4  28 
6  40 
4  28 

2  85 

3  85 


Wooden-ship  building : 

Shipwrights 

Foremen 

Carpenters 

Painters 

Joiners 

Hast  and  spar  makers. 

Plumbers 

Blacksmiths 

Riggers 

Sawyers 

Saw-mill  machine  men . 
Laborers 


5  40 
13  80 

4  28 
8  57 
4  28 

6  00 
8  57 

28 
40 
40 
40 
67 


Repait  ing  docks : 

Fitters 

First  riveters . . 
Second  riveters 
Upholder 


Bovs 

Ship-smiths 

Carpenters  and  Joiners. 
Painters 


Engineers. . 
Sawyers  ... 
Sail-makers. 

Riggers 

Laborers.... 


56 
40 
56 
02 
04 
56 
40 
20 
74 


5  40 


4 

4 
4 


08 
98 
20 


$4  56 

8  86 


8  97 
3  46 
3  46 
8  70 
444 


3  07 


3  46 
3  10 


2  02 
4  21 

3  35 


437 

4  37 

3  86 

4  02 

3  02 

4  21 
4  02 
3  44 
2  76 
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VIII.— Seamen's  wages. 


paid  p&r  month^io  aeamm  {offioera  and  men)—di8iinguiaking  beiween  ooean,  coast 
and  river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  8team — in  Germany. 


WAGES  PAID  PER  MONTH  IN  BREMEN. 


Ocean  Bteftmships : 

Cftptains 

FiiBt  officers 

Second  officers 

Third  officers 

Carpeniers 

Cooks  

Seamen 

Chief  engineers 

Second  en(;ineers . . . 
Third  encineers  — 
Anistan  t  engineors. 
Firemen 


Ocean  sailing  ships : 

Captains 

Mates 

Second  mates... 

Carpenters 

Cooks 


$40  00 
29  75 
19  00 
15  60 
19  00 
19  00 

11  80 
62  60 

85  75 

86  76 
17  00 

12  50 


29  76 
28  18 
10  40 
20  15 
20  00 


Ocean  sailing  ships— Coutiuued : 

Boatswains 

Stewards 

Sailmakers 

Seamen 


Coast  steamers : 
Captains.... 

Mates 

Seamen 

Engineers  .. 
Firemen 


Rirer  steamers: 

Captains 

Carpenters . . 
Deck-hands. . 
Engineers . . . 
Firemen 


$10  66 

10  00 
14  76 

11  90 


29  76 
28  80 
U87 

30  28 
12  76 


17  86 
12  85 

10  71 
16  40 
12  86 


SEAMEN'S  MONTHLY  WAGES  IN  STETTIN. 


Sailing  vessels 

Steamships 

River  steamers 

River  sailing  craft 

Coaitting  vessels,  sail. . . 
Coasting  vessels,  steam 


Description  of  vesseL 


SaUors. 


$11  42 
10  00 
14  87 
9  04 
18  66 
18  66 


IX. — Shop  wages. 


Wagee  paid  permanth  in  banke,  atoree,  tcholeaale  or  retail,  ^o.,  to  mateaand  femalea,  in 

Germany. 


Description  of  employment. 

Stias- 
bnrg. 

Bremen. 

« 

Stutt- 
gart. 

Barmen. 

Sonne- 
herg. 

Stettin. 

BA5XB. 

Cashiers  

$84  40 
58  80 
42  46 
29  60 

49  00 
38  90 
64  30 
83  08 
80  20 
27  76 
22  25 

Aoconntants 

Sccrstariea 

Clerks 

Dsr  oooDe  stores. 
(Prom  7  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.) 
Cashiers  men 

$36  40 
86  40 

Bookkeepers,  men 

Orcrseers.  women 

$47  70 

$36  70 

$87  60 

$80  00 

*  $21*76' 

29  75 

Caahjf^rs.  women 

*4  80 

*7  14 

Bookkccpem,  women 

19  76 

Salfcsmen  ........  ...>...•••.. 

29  80 

23  80 

2  60 

29  76 
23  80 

3  60 

17  86 

•  •  •  •  a  •        « 

26  80 
15  90 

10  10 
7  50 

20  80 

Saleswomen 

Apprentices 

*8  56 

10  04 

Saleswomen.  wiUi  board 

Portfra.  janitors.  A^o 

16  90 

14  28 

7  12 

1 

FA3(CT  BTUBK8. 

Salesmen 

22  00 
1170 

^leawomen 

21  80 

1 

■ • v^ttS • • • • 

Girl  apprentices 

7  26 

'  These  are  probably  with  board  included,  although  not  so  designated  in  the  consal's  report. 
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MilUnery  and  dreaamaHng  wages  per  week  in  a  firet-daas  Brealau  eelabUakment, 


Description  of  employment. 

Average 
wages. 

Besoription  of  employment.             "toms* 

DirAntrfMfi 

$11  00 
460 
1  40 

Machin4»>MW6rs - , . . . 

t2  84 

SflleBWomen 

Seamstresses 

1  25 

AnnmntiAA* 

Porters  and  messengers 

2  08 

• 

X. — Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  hovsehold  servants  {towns  and  cities)  in  Germany, 


Description  of  employment. 


BXLBSIA.* 

General  servants 

Cooks 

Nursegirls   

General  servants  in  small  towns 
and  villages 

BTjnrur. 

Cooks,  females 

Kitchen  servants 

Honsemaids 

Nursemaids 

HoQsekeepem 

Walters 

Footmen 

SONKSBBRO. 

Honsekeepers 

Cooks 

General  servants 

Coachmen  and  gardeners  (without 
board 

BABMBK. 

Cooks,  male 

Cooks,  female 

Chambermaids 

Housekeepers 

General  female  servants 

Coachmen 

Gardeners 

Laundresses 

Porters 

Ironing  women 

STUTTOABT. 

Men  servantst 

Coaohment 


Average 
wages. 


$2  14  to  $3  66 
8  57  to  4  42 
1  43  to   2  14 

1  48  to    2  14 


3 
1 


67 
78 


2  20 


1 

4 
5 
7 


40 
46 
36 
17 


4  13 

2  60 
1  67 

800 


19  33 


83 
16 
95 
8  27 

7  14 

8  26 

5  35 

6  28 
6  42 


12  90 
9  00 


Description  of  employment. 


ffTUTiOABT^continned. 

Gardeners! 

Cooks,  malet 

Cooks,  foiualo,  in  hotels 

Cooks,  female,  in  families  . . 

Housekeepers 

Chambeiitiaids 

Nursemiiids 

Waitingmaids 

Housemaids 

Waiterat 

Waitresses 

BRKMBN. 

Head  butlt*r 

Head  bntler,  second 

Coachmen,  first 

Coachmen,  second 

Cook,  flrpt 

Cook,  second 

Stableman 

Stableboy 

Servant 

Gardener 

Gardeuer,  assistant 

Housekeeper,  female 

Cook,  female 

Governess 

Chambermaid 

Washmaid  

Servant  girl 

AL8ACB.L0RBAIRB. 

Servant  girls 

Nursemaids 

Chambermaids 

Cooks  

Laundressest 

Ironerst  

Manglerst 


Average 


97  86 
23  80 
600 
8  00 
6  00 
3  57 
600 
6  00 
280 
1173 
298 


28  90 

12  50 
690 
500 

28  90 

13  86 

4  96 
190 
298 

13  88 

5  87 
7  93 
496 
694 
496 
1  98 
1  98 


3  96 
5  45 
3  59 
8  00 
0  42 
0  38 
0  42 


*The  custom  is  almost  universal  in  Silesia  of  giving  house  servants  at  New  Year  irifis  in  presents 
or  money  equal  to  at  least  one  quarter's  wages.  The  same  custom  is  observed  toward  the  saleswomen 
in  .many  of  the  retail  stores. 

t'These  must  be  without  board,  although  not  so  designated  in  the  consul's  report. 

t  Without  board  per  day. 
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XI. — Agricultural  wages. 

Wages  2>aid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  honaehold  (country)  aervanU  in  Gemumy. 


D«Mcription  of  emplojnieiit. 


ALSACK-LORRAIMB. 

• 

I'iU  m  laborrrs  • per  year, , 

Servaut  pirls  * do  . . 

I^boirn*  .     ...  perday.. 

Laborere  (darlQs  barveBl}' do 

Laboient  (durioj;  barvost)' do... 

tiAXOMT. 

If  ale  laborers  ■   peryear.. 

Female  laborers  * do  . . 

Ma«e  laborers : 

In  summer per  day.. 

In  winter do 

Female  laborers : 

In  summer do 

In  winter do 


GRAXD  DUCHY  OF  OLURMBUBG. 

I 

Firat  stableman  • per  year. . : 

Sec^ind  stableman  ' do  .. 

Stableboy' do 1 

First  female  servant  * do 

Fir&t  dair\  inaid  ' do ' 

Second  dairymaid  * do , 

Second  female  tterrant  * do  . . 

Pli»Trman  * ptr  day. . 

Laborers  ' per  year. .  i 

Laborers* *do 

I^borcr^i ' per  day . . 

Harvt-atcrs= do 

l»j«r\  e«tcrs  * do  ... 


bTlTTOAkT  DISTRICT. 

St.ablG  hands  * per  year. . 

Day  laliorers,  male  * per  week . 

I>av  laborern,  feni.ilea  * do 

Dairymen*   do 

Dairymaids  * per  year. . 


Averaf(o 
wages. 


$67  30 

80  00 

iO 

50 

80 


44  26 

22  84 

40 
28 

20 
12 


100  00 

60  00 

17  70 

36  40 

3o40 

18  75 

12  00 

65 

31  25 

54  75 

50 

80 

55 

II 

57  12 

1  00 

1  43 

1  90 

80  04 

Description  of  employment. 


Averaf(e 
wages. 


BARHBN  DISTRICT. 

Sbepberds  * per  year. . 

Gardeners^ do.... 

Coaebmen  > do.... 

Cook  A,  female  *  do 

Chambermaids  * do 

Servant  girls  * do 

Farm  hands, male* do 

Farm  hands,female* do — 

Day  laborers  * do 

Carpenters ' do 

Blacksmiths  * do — 

TIlUUtNGIA. 

Housekeepers* peryear.. 

Cooks* do — 

Servants  * do 

Laborers,  male  (sammer)  * —  per  day. . 
Laborers,  female  (summer)* do 

CRSFBIJ>  DISTRICT. 

First  laborer '*  per  week.. 

Second  laborer  •" do 

Thirti  laborer" do.... 

Fi:  St  stableman  '•   do 

Second  stableman  '* do  — 

Third  stableman'* do  .. 

Housekeeper  '* do — 

Herder  (iii  charge  of  cattle  **) . .  .do — 

First  maid  servant  '* do 

Maid  of  all  work »» do. . . . 

Transient  laborer,  male  ** do — 

f  em  ale  " do — 

male" do — 

female'* do — 

SILESIA. 

Male  laborers' per  week.. 

Female  Uboren  > do — 


189  85 

76  16 

76  16 

46  42 

32  18 

24  99 

1    49  98 

'    29  75 

1    60  81 

'    76  16 

76  16 

37  00 

25  00 

14  00 

20 

14 

166 

1  19 

96 

166 

138 

96 

1  56 

1  90 

96 

1  19 

3  14 

282 

448 

>  Witli  board  and  lodging. 
nVitbbo-rd. 
sWitbout  board. 

*  With  l.)od. 

•  With  food,  and  rent  free. 
•With  foo.1,  without  rent  free. 
'  Witbmif  board  and  lodging. 

•  Witb  r  «i  and  lodging. 

*  With  tAvo  meals.        • 

>*Per  wt  ek  of  84  hours  in  winter  and  87  hours  in  summer,  with  board  and  lodging. 
"  IVia-  d  without  lodging. 
»«  Without  boaiil  or  Tutliiiug. 


8  82 


145 
107 


AURKJULTURAL  labor  in  the  BERLIN  DISTRICT. 

The  unin^er  of  persons  employed  in  agricultural  labor  in  the  consular 
district  of  Uerlin  is  estimated  at  450,000,  and  it  can  be  safely  said  that 
fully  one  half  if  not  two  thirds  thereof  are  women.  The  able-bodied 
men,  when  not  in  the  army,  generally  seek  more  remunerative  employ- 
ment tliau  agrlcultnral  hibor.  The  (Mnnmon  farm-laborers  receive  from 
20  to  .i."!  cent8  pin*  day. 

SILKSIAN  FAUMLAnOUEKS. 

Every  Bpriug,  from  the  middle  of  ^larch  to  the  beginning  of  May,  large 
numbers  of  women  and  girls,  recognizable  by  their  field-labor  costumes, 
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pass  daily  through  the  streets  of  Breslau  on  their  way  to  Saxony,  where 
they  obtain  employment  in  the  sngar-beet  fields.  At  the  end  of  six  or 
seven  months,  when  the  hist  beet  ha«  been  dug  and  housed,  they  re- 
turn to  their  homes  with  their  earnings,  most  of  which  they  have  saved, 
their  food,  when  not  furnished  by  their  employers,  costing  very  little. 
They  earn  during  their  absence  on  an  average  35  cents  per  day.  They 
get,  in  addition  to  their  pay,  passage  in  fourth-class  cars,  their  tramp 
through  Breslau  being  ouly  from  one  station  to  another.  From  the 
neighborhood  of  Wartenberg,  Middle  Silesia,  1,200  female  field  workers 
have  this  year  gone  to  Saxony.  An  Upper  Silesian  newspaper,  in  view 
of  this  yearly  increasing  migration,  urges  Silesian  land-owners  to  give 
their  work-people  better  pay,  and  to  see  that  they  are  better  fed  with 
nutritious  food,  instead  of  the  present  meager  fare,  "  which  in  most  cases 
is  supplemented  with  diluted  alcohol."  *'The  10  to  12  cents  per  day 
that  our  field- women  get,"  continues  the  editor,  "is  all  that  their 
work  is  worth,  and  a  change  for  the  better  cannot  be  expected  until  the 
employer  offers  better  wages  and  better  treatment." 

AGRICULTURAL  DAY  LABORERS  OF  SAXONY. 

The  day  laborers  are  not  bound  by  contract.  Either  master  or  laborer 
can  terminate  the  employment  at  any  time.  The  day  laborers  mostly 
live  in  villages,  and  are  often  owners  of  the  houses  they  inhabit,  and 
sometimes  possess  small  pieces  of  land.  In  such  cases  they  are  called 
cottagers,  and  are  generally  thrifty  and  intelligent.  The  wives  and 
children  till  the  small  pieces  of  land,  while  the  husbands  work  for  large 
landed  proprietors  in  the  neighborhood.  These  male  laborers  earn  40 
cents  per  day  in  summer  and  28  cent^  in  winter.  Female  day  laborers 
earn  20  cents  per  day  in  summer  and  12  cents  in  winter.  The  agricul* 
tnral  emigrants  to  the  United  States  are  mostly  of  this  class. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  IN  WURTBMBERG. 

There  are  no  large  farms  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg;  the  owner 
of  each  piece  of  laud  tills  it  in  person.  Farm  hands  are  practically 
unknown.  The  land-owner  and  his  wife  plow,  sow  and  gather  side  by 
side  in  the  field,  or  together  trim  their  vines  and  garner  their  grapes, 
content  if  the  close  of  the  harvest  finds  their  land  nnmortgaged  and 
themselves  in  health  and  out  of  debt.  The  question  of  wages,  so  far  as 
such  a  population  goes,  is  simply  a  question  of  the  crops. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  IN  THE  DANTZIC  DISTRICT. 

Farm  servants  (cottagers)  are  engaged  by  the  half  year  or  year ;  they 
have  a  cottage  with  a  room-closet  and  fire-hearth,  besides  a  piece  of  land 
for  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  They  receive  9  J  cents  per  day  in  winter 
and  10|  cents  in  summer.  The  cottager  has  to  provide  for  a  laborer  dur- 
ing harvest  time,  and  his  wife  is  obliged  to  work  during  a  part  of  the 
afternoon.  His  children  may  assist,  for  which  extra  pay  is  given.  The 
day  laborer  he  employs  receives  lOf  cents  per  day  and  food  j  he  sleeps 
in  the  stable  or  barn. 
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XIV.— Trades  and  labor— government  employ. 

Wages  paid  by  the  week  ofbixty  hours  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  the  printing  office  of  the 

German  Empire. 


Deacriptioii  of  employment. 


Boolbinden 

Tvpt-roimden 

SettftH 

Copp«-r-plate  printere. 

Joioeis 

LitliO^^raphera 


Average 

wagee. 

$5  30 

685 

6  75 

628 

6  71 

602 

DeeoTiption  of  employment 


Day  laborers , 

Day  laborers,  minors 

Women 

Photographers 

XingravoTS 

Apprentices 


Average 
wages. 


$3S9 

1  71 
8  36 
7  59 
687 

2  57 


XV. — Printers  and  printing  offices. 


statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  to  printers  (compotitorSy  preumm,  proof -readerSy 

4'0. )  in  Germany. 


Description  of  employment 


Editors 

Foremen 

Compositors 

Proot'-readcrs 

Press  foremen 

Male  and  female  hands 

Porters 

Firemen 

Engineers 

Wocd-cngravers 

Stereotypors 


0 

CO 


s 

a 


$12  30 
7  14 
7 
7 
2 
4 
4 


$8  60 


14 
14 
68 
62 
62 


5 
6 
6 
2 
3 


00 
00 
00 
00 
81 


6  00 
6  00 
600 


S 

I 


GO 


$6  71 


8  96 
5  23 


$5  47 
665 
5  59 


(5 

3 
I 


8  67 


$3  50 
475 
2  75 


$8  84 
464 
6  78 
8  94 


3  00 
8  00 
6  78 


n 


$5  72 
"6'72 


8  61 


I 


9 

i 


$6  71 
9  77 

5  09 

6  91 
602 

2  29 
8  76 

3  81 
689 

4  76 
600 


EWOLAWD. 


Ill  the  character  of  its  mannfactares  and  in  the  temper  of  its  laborers, 
England  approaches  nearer  to  the  United  States  than  perhaps  any  other 
coantry,  and  its  labor  conditions,  therefore,  come  into  more  direct  com- 
petition with  ours,  than  those  of  any  other  country,  although  Germany 
and  France,  in  these  regards,  press  closely  in  the  wake  of  England. 

The  dififusiveness  of  the  British  reports  necessarily  entailed  more  diffi- 
culties In  the  matter  of  reducing  them  to  a  comprehensive  illustration 
of  representative  fe^ures  than  was  the  case  with  the  German  reports, 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  following  review  presents  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  principal  phases  and  conditions  of  labor  in  England. 

Cousul-General  Merritt,  in  his  valuable  report,  gives  the  following 
from  the  census  of  1881  as  the  occupations  of  the  people  of  England : 


Occnpfttion. 


Professionsl  oIms 

Doimestic  class 

Commercial  class 

AfTiexiItaral  class 

ladnstrial  class 

Indefinite  and  non-pTodnetiv« 

Totals 


Males. 

1 
Females.  ' 

450,955 

258,508 

960, 661 

1. 318, 344 

4, 795, 178 

4. 856. 256 

196,120 

1,545,202 

19,467 

64,840 

1. 578, 189 

9, 930, 619 

12,639,902 

13,884,537 

Total. 


647,075 
1, 803, 810 

980,128 

1, 383, 184 

6, 373, 867 

14,786,875 


25,974,489 
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The  followiii<;  subdivision  of  tbo.  industrial  classes  of  England  is  of 
interest : 

Statement  ahomng  the  number  of  persons  working  and  dealing  in  the  foUoicing  articles: 

BookB,  prints,  and  maps 105,042 

Macbioes  and  implements 267, 976 

Houses,  furniture,  and  decorations 786, 660 

Carriages  and  harness 87,174 

Ships  and  boats 54,080 

Chemicals  and  compounds 43, 015 

Tobacco  and  pipes 22, 175 

Board  and  lodging 115,655 

Spirituous  driiiks 65,052 

Food 448.664 

Textile  fabrics  (1,453,648) : 

Wool  and  worsted 233,256 

Silk 63,577 

Cotton  and  flax : 584,470 

Unspecified 170,345 

Dress 981,  la^ 

Animal  substances 68,202 

Vegetable  substances 166, 745 

Mineral  substances  (1,277,592) : 

Miners 441,272 

Stone,  clay,  and  road  making 193, 033 

Earthen  and  glass  ware 74, 407 

Iron  and  steel 361,343 

Qeneral  and  unspecified  commodities 816, 243 

Refuse  matters 14,339 

Before  proceeding  to  a  review  of  the  reports  by  consulates,  it  should 
be  stated  that,  except  where  otherwise  noted,  the  wages  are  based  on  full 
time,  and  that  the  net  earnings,  even  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, run  at  least  20  per  cent,  below  the  figures  given,  so  that,  as  Con- 
sul-General  Merritt  remarks,  tbo  official  figures  give  more  flattering 
returns  than  the  reality.  Again,  there  are  trades  which  from  their 
nature  can  only  be  pursued  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year;  but  as  con- 
ditions like  these  prevail  in  almost  every  country,  the  results  are  more 
or  less  applicable  to  all.  The  only  condition,  therefore,  which  must  be 
specially  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  wage  rates  are  based  on  full  not  real 
time;  and,  as  the  British  workman  prefers  to  run  on  short  time,  say  four 
days  per  week,  and  preserve  his  daily  pay-rate,  rather  than  run  on  full 
time  and  submit  to  a  small  pay  reduction,  this  phase  of  English  labor 
is  worth  considering. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

Consul  King  reports  that  living  is  slightly  chea])er  and  wages  slightly 
higher  in  Birmingham  than  in  1878,  when  the  last  report  on  the  labor 
conditions  of  his  district  was  forwarded  to  the  Department.  The  gen- 
eral result,  however,  shows  an  average  decrease  in  wages  throughout 
England  since  1878.  Notwithstanding  these  seemingly  favorable  con- 
ditions, the  consul  says  that  the  number  of  unemployed  is  greater  now 
than  then,  and  the  actual  distress  which  exists  is  almost  alai*ming  in  its 
extent.  The  labor  unions  keep  up.the  wages,  but  they  cannot  find  work 
for  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  idle  hands. 

Speaking  of  local  distress,  he  refers  to  the  hand-made  nail  region, 
where  acute  suftering  exists.  Many  workmen  are  idle,  while  those  who 
are  employed  can  earn  but  little.    Tlxia  once  prosperous  trade  is  now 
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superseded  by  inachiDery,  aod  tho  coDsal  sees  no  esca])e  for  tlic  peoi)le 
of  the  district  bnt  by  aided  emigration.  All  evidence  is  favorable  to  tlie 
moral  and  physical  character  of  these  people.  They  are  sober,  indus- 
tiions  and  Intelligent.  The  women  are  specially  representative  of  the 
very  highest  order  of  English  workingwomen. 

The  working  people  of  Birmingham  and  vicinity  are  regarded  by  the 
consnl  as  thrifty.  Crimes  arising  from  drunkenness  show  a  very  satis- 
factory decrease,  which  is  attributed  principally  to  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion and  the  establishment  of  reading-rooms  and  coii'ec  houses  for  the 
people.  With  the  exception  of  the  nail-making  districts,  where  shrikes 
appear  to  be  chronic,  arbitration  is  generally  resorted  to  in  disputes 
between  workmen  and  employers.  On  the  whole,  the  feeling  between 
the  employers  and  the  employed  is  more  kindly  than  of  old,  and  this  is 
mainly  brought  about  by  the  interest  which  the  former  have  recently 
taken  in  the  social  welfare  of  their  workmen. 

The  employ^  are  generally  paid  weekly  in  sterling  money,  and  are 
free  to  purchase  their  necessary  supplies  wherever  they  choose. 

The  general  condition  of  the  working  people  of  Birmingham  who 
are  steadily  employed  is  rated  by  the  consul  as  good.  Great  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  the  construction  of  artisans'  dwellings,  and  the 
portion  of  the  report  treating  thereof  is  highly  interesting. 

The  interviews  with  re])re8entative  workiugmen,  a«  given  by  Mr.  King, 
show  at  once  the  wages  earned  and  the  manner  of  living. 

A  BBUSHMAEEB. 

Is  45  years  old;  has  a  wife  and  four  children,  the  eldest  21  and 
the  youngest  12 ;  a  good  'workman,  having  steady  employment ; 
can  earn  from  $7.20  to  $8.40  per  week  of  60  hours ;  could  not  sup 
port  his  family  without  the  aid  of  his  wife ;  his  children  also  work ; 
the  total  income  from  all  their  labor — husband,  wife,  and  children — 
is  estimated  at  $583  per  annum.  Outlay  per  year:  Kent  of  house, 
three  rooms,  $44.22;  clothing  for  family,  807.20;  iood,  $328.53; 
school-tax  for  one  child,  $3.15;  tra<lesuniou,  $20.40;  doctor's  bill, 
$24.30;  total,  $517.80.  Breakfast,  bread  and  tea  and  butter  or 
bread  and  bacon;  dinner,  fish  or  meat,  vegetables  and  be(T,  tea, 
bread  and  butter;  supper,  bread  and  cheese  and  beer.  S;ives  no 
money;  falls  back  on  his  club  or  trades-union  in  emergencies. 

A  FEMALE   TACKMAKER. 

A  woman  making  tacks  at  St.  Quintain  said :  ^'I  get  paid  by  the 
thousand;  the  card  price  is  17  cents  per  thousand,  but  I  am  glad  to 
take  the  work  at  14^  cents,  it  is  so  hard  to  get.  I  work  four  days 
per  week  and  make  81.16.  My  husband  is  a  gardener  at  the  col- 
lege hard  by,  and  earns  17  shillings  per  week,  but  works  very  long 
hours;  our  total  income  is  $275.89  per  year.  Mostly  all  the  forges  in 
St  Qnintain  are  closed,  and  women  nailmakers  go  to  Birmingham  to 
do  scrubbing  or  other  work,  walking  4  miles  to  and  4  from  the  work. 
Has  a  brother  a  nailmaker  ;  himself  and  his  wife  both  work  at  the 
trade,  and  earn  about  14  shillings  per  week,  or  8171.88  per  annum; 
after  paying  rent  and  fuel  for  the  forge  they  have  $2.43  per  week 
for  food  and  fuel;  their  food  consists  of  what  th(».v  call  bread  and 
butter,  but  I  call  it  'bread  and  scrai)e,'  with  a  bit  of  bacon  at 
times;  they  hardly  ever  see  fresh  meat;  1  do  not  think  the  children 
get  enough  to  eat.  1  never  knew  so  much  suffering  among  the 
people^  many  of  them  are  starving." 
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The  foregoing  illustrations  may  be  said  to  represent  the  be«t  and 
worst  conditions  of  labor  in  Birmingham  so  far  as  living  is  concerned. 

Mr.  King  bears  high  testimonj^  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  people  of 
Birmingham  in  all  matters  aflfecting  the  protection  and  well-being  of 
the  working  classes.  Were  it  not  for  this  admirable  feeling  much  more 
suffering  could  be  recorded. 

Practically,  the  consul  says,  all  the  workingmen  have  votes  and  are 
a  power  in  politics. 

In  regard  to  emigration  and  its  causes,  the  following  illustration  by 
the  consul  not  only  applies  to  Birmingham  but  in  a  large  degree  to  all 
England : 

I  once  knew  a  sawmaker  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
and  after  twelve  years  returned  to  England.  In  another  year  they 
were  about  re-emigrating  to  the  United  States,  and  the  man  came 
to  me  for  advice.  In  reply  to  my  question  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
return  to  England  he  said,  "  Well,  my  wife  thought  there  was  no 
place  like  England  until  she  returned,  but  now  she  does  not  like  it. 
She  finds  the  old  ways  and  old  friends  are  not  so  good  as  she  ex- 
pected them  to  be.  The  food  is  not  so  varied  or  so  plentiful,  and 
she  wants  to  go  back  to  the  United  States.  As  for  myself,  I  always 
liked  Indiana  better  than  England.  I  get  higher  wages  there.  To 
be  sure  clothing  and  rent  are  cheaper  in  England,  and  food  almost 
the  same,  only  we  do  not  have  so  much  in  England.  In  the  United 
States  we  have  much  more  varied  food  and  more  luxuries,  and  after 
twelve  years  I  owned  the  house  in  which  I  lived.  Here  in  England 
I  could  not  have  saved  a  penny." 


BEADPOED. 

The  tabulated  stat-ements  in  the  consul's  report  are  very  full  and  ex- 
plicit, but  he  simply  refers  to  the  habits  of  the  working  people  in  a  gen- 
eral manner,  and  gives  no  illustrations  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
live,  tbeir  moral  and  physical  conditions,  and  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween employers  and  employes,  female  labor,  and  its  eflfecton  the- physi- 
cal and  moral  conditions  of  the  operatives  and  their  children,  &c. 

There  is  scarcely  a  mart  in  the  world  where  the  products  of  the  Brad- 
ford looms  do  not  fill  a  leading  place;  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
alone  amount  to  over  $10,000,000  per  annum,  and  come  into  direct  com- 
petition with  the  product  of  our  mills. 

In  regard  to  labor  in  Bradford,  the  consul  says  that  a  perusal  of  olfi- 
cial  statements  leads  him  to  report  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
as  highly  prosperous,  the  wages  received  by  the  average  family  being 
more  than  sufficient  for  its  wants  and  necessary  recreation. 

Were  thrifty  and  economical  habits  as  inherent  in  the  English  char- 
acter as  in  the  French  and  German,  adds  the  consul,  sufficient  money 
might  easily  be  saved  by  the  working  classes  to  tide  them  safely  over 
periodical  trade  depressions,  which  under  existing  conditions  weigh  so 
heavily  upon  them. 

Consul  Grinnell  transmits  two  very  interesting  communications  from 
Bradford  manufacturers  on  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
labor  conditions  of  the  district  since  1878.  While  these  communica- 
tions lean  somewhat  toward  the  side  of  the  employers  as  against  the 
recent  labor  legislation  and  usages,  they  are  written  honestly,  evince  a 
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generous  spirit,  and  contain  ninch  valuable  informaton.  An  extract 
from  one  of  these  communications  shows  in  a  graphic  manner  the  inde- 
I>endent  spirit  of  the  workingmen  of  Bradford: 

"  Politically,"  writes  this  employer,  "Jack  is  as  good  as  his  mas- 
ter, and  while  I  am  pretty  sure  that  none  of  my  workingmen,  being 
Radicals,  would  vote  on  my  side,  being  a  Conservative,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  am  equally  certain  that  if  J  had  a  Conservative  voter 
in  my  employment  he  would  vote  against  me  if  I  were  a  Liberal, 
and  I  should  consider  him  worthless  if  he  didn't." 

The  wages  paid  to  the  general  trades  of  Bradford  will  be  found  in 
the  risumS  for  England. 


BRISTOL, 

Consul  Lathrop,  in  his  admirable  report,  says  that  no  material  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  labor  conditions  of  Bristol  during  the  last  ten 
years.  There  have  been  no  strikes,  no  panics,  no  crises,  no  great  dif- 
ficulties, though  of  late  there  have  been  stagnation  and  slack  work.  It 
can  be  said,  however,  adds  the  consul,  that  compared  with  ten  years 
ago  the  laborer  of  to-day  knows  more,  has  more,  and  drinks  less. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  their  wages  have  increased  during 
that  time.  Their  having  more  is  due  to  the  fac*.t  that  the  wages  of  to- 
day, owing  to  the  cheapness  of  food  imported  from  the  United  States, 
can  purchase  more  and  more  varied  supplies  than  ten  years  ago. 

Ill  addition  to  better  food  supplies,  the  proposal  to  give  the  work- 
ing classes  of  Bristol  a  share  in  the  general  profits  of  the  industries 
in  which  they  are  employed  is  now  widely  agitated.  The  plan  which, 
according  to  Consul  Lathrop,  seems  to  be  well  matured,  is,  in  addi- 
tion to  regular  wagQ  rates,  to  give  at  the  end  of  each  business  year 
to  the  employes  a  percentage  of  the  profits  realized.  While  thus 
sharing  in  the  profits  they  are  to  be  exempt  from  any  share  in  the 
losses.  This  system,  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  in  many 
large  industries  in  France,  as  well  as  in  the  cotton-manufacturing  district 
of  Oldham,  will,  it  is  hoped,  create  a  bond  of  unity  and  mutual  benefit 
between  the  emplo^-es  and  employers  which  will  add  vigor  and  power 
to  British  industrial  commerce.  Mr.  Lathrop,  however,  fears  that  the 
temx)er  and  improvidence  of  the  British  workman  will  not  permit  this 
system  to  become  a  success  in  England. 

The  apprenticeship  system  of  England  occupies  a  large  place  in 
Mr.  Lathrop's  report.  It  seems  quite  inexplicable  to  Americans,  who 
are  not  shackled  by  traditions  or  '<  ancient  usage,"  and  it  shows  the 
influence  of  habit  upon  even  so  advanced  and  practical  a  people  as  the 
English,  that  a  girl  must  pay  a  premium  of  about  9200  to  a  shopkeejier 
for  the  privilege  of  learning  to  be  a  saleswoman  in  a  dry-goods  shop, 
the  girl  receiving  no  wages  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  her  ap- 
prenticeship. And  yet  this  is  a  universal  rule  for  men  and  women  in 
shop-life  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  demand  for  these  places  is  such 
that  a  leading  employer  of  Bristol  assured  the  consul  that  he  could  run 
both  his  wholesale  and  retail  shops  with  such  apprentices  altogether, 
who  would  each  pay  him  $200  for  the  privilege  of  working  five  years. 
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FACTORY  LABOR  IN  THB  WEST  OF  ENGLAND. 

Consal  Lathrop  selects  Trowbridge,  a  factory  town  of  12,000  inhabit- 
ants in  Iiis  district,  as  a  place  which  shows  factory  life  in  England  in 
its  roost  favorable  light.  It  is  entirely  a  manafactariug  town,  in  the 
middle  of  a  fertile,  agricultural  country.  It  has  given  many  operatives 
to  American  mills,  and  in  all  its  labor  conditions  may  be  considered  rep- 
resentative of  the  best  phases  of  English  factory  life. 

The  average  wages  of  the  men  in  the  Trowbridge  woolen  factories  are 
estimated  at  $5.44  per  week.  The  average  wages  paid  to  418  women 
in  one  leading  factory  are  given  as  $2,66  per  week,  and  in  another  at 
$3.02  per  week.  These  wages,  adds  the  consul,  would  not  support  life 
unaided;  but,  generally,  these  women  are  the  wives  or  daughters  of  the 
male  operatives  j  neither  could  the  male  wages  alone  sustain  the  aver- 
age English  families,  and  so  the  children  in  their  turn  contribute  to  the 
general  fund  by  also  working  in  the  factories.  Boys  and  girls,  when 
employed,  earn  from  $2.25  to  $2.40  per  week.  Thus,  to  enable  a  Trow- 
bridge family  to  live,  every  member — husband,  wife,  and  children — 
works  in  the  mills.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  conditions  which 
surround  labor  in  this  representative  factory  town  are  not  much  differ- 
ent from  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  similar  towns  in  France  and 
Germany.  <^ Notwithstanding  the  favorable  agricultural  conditions 
which  surround  Trowbridge,^  adds  the  consul,  "  giving  the  workings- 
people  cheap  and  wholesome  food  products,  aided  by  flourishing  co- 
operative stores,  the  combined  earnings  of  the  family  are  barely  suf- 
dent  for  its  support."  The  operatives  are  steady  and  law-abiding,  and 
drunkenness  is  rare. 

In  reporting  thirteen  interviews  with  Trowbridge  operatives,  pur- 
posely selected  for  their  steadiness  and  trustworthiness,  representing 
the  best  element  of  factory  life,  Consul  Lathrop  says  that  only  two 
were  able  to  save  anything.  One  of  these  has  a  weekly  income,  earned 
by  himself  and  three  children,  of  $8.03  per  week,  the  other  a  weekly  in- 
come, earned  by  himself  and  wife,  of  $7.29.  Without  the  labor  of  the 
wife  the  family  resources  are  insufficient,  and  when  the  husband  and 
wife  both  work,  the  home  suffers  and  the  children  are  neglected. 

Consul  Lathrop  concludes  his  leport  with  the  following  comparisons 
between  labor  in  his  district  and  in  the  United  States : 

1.  No  class  of  laborer  is  as  intelligent  as  the  corresponding  class 
in  the  United  States. 

2.  In  consequence  of  this  the  laborer  here  is  not  so  valuable  to 
his  employer  as  in  the  United  States.  He  is  less  receptive  and  re- 
tentive of  ideas,  requires  more  oversight  and  direction,  and  accom- 
plishes less  in  a  day. 

3.  His  wages  are  less  than  in  the  United  States. 

4.  There  is  not  a  corresponding  cheapness  in  the  price  of  com- 
modities. Eent  is  cheaper,  but  if  the  laborer  spends  less  here  in 
other  directions  it  is  because  he  does  without  or  buys  inferior 
articles,  and  not  because  the  general  necessaiies  of  life  are  cheaper 
here  than  in  the  United  States. 

5.  The  employment  of  women  is  more  general  than  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  some  female  member  contributing  towards  the  sup- 
port of  almost  every  laborer's  family. 

6.  The  laboring  cla;|9se6  are  not  so  self-respecting  or  respected 
here  as  in  the  United  States. 
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CORNWALL. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  factories,  mills  and  other  large  indnstrial 
interests,  the  labor  conditions  of  Cornwall  do  not  so  directly  concern  or 
interest  the  statistician  or  general  reader  as  those  of  the  great  manu- 
factaring  centers  of  England,  and  the  report  from  the  consul  at  Fal- 
month  is  proportionally  meager  in  interesting  details. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  are  good,  owing  to  the  spread  ef 
temperance  principles,  but  very  few  can  save  anything  ont  of  their  low 
wages.  Women  are  largely  employed  as  field  laborers  in  Cornwall, 
alK>ut  two  adolt  females  being  engaged  on  each  farm. 

The  average  wages  of  females  is  given  as  being  30  cents  per  day  of 
nine  to  ten  hours  in  industrial  employment. 

The  moral  and  physical  condition  of  female  laborers  throughout  Corn- 
wall is  considered  to  be  improving. 

The  journe>  men  millers  in  Falmouth  earn  $4:86  per  week ;  the  wages 
in  other  mills  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Xhe  wages  in  foundries,  machine  shops,  and  iron  works  run  from 
$4.07  to  $0.13  per  week. 

The  wages  earned  by  miners  in  Cornwall,  per  week  of  54  hours,  is 
given  as  follows:  Underground  men,  $4.70;  shaft-men,  $6.05;  ore 
dressers,  $4.05. 

Agricnltural  wages, — Household  servants,  $25.54  per  year,  with  board 
and  lodging;  agricnltural  laborers,  without  board  and  lodging,  but 
generally  with  a  plat  of  ground,  $3.52  )>er  week. 

Printing  offices. — Printers,  compositors,  pressmen  and  proof-readers, 
$5.04  per  week  of  54  hours. 


LEEDS. 


It  is  intimated  by  Consul  Dorkery  that  the  wages  in  many  branches 
of  trade  are  somewhat  lower  in  Leeds  than  in  districts  where  industries 
of  like  character  are  predominant,  for  the  reason  that  the  variety  of 
industries  here  permits  all  the  able  members  of  a  family  to  find  em- 
ployment. The  rates  of  wages  given  by  the  consul,  however,  do  not 
apparently  confirm  these  intimations. 

Agricultural  wages  in  Yorkshire  are  estimated  as  follows :  Laborers, 
without  board  and  lodging,  $3.75  per  week ;  hired  men  from  $75  to  $92 
p^ryear,  with  boanl  and  lodging ;  herdsmen,  $4.20  per  week,  with  a  cot- 
tage; servant  girls,  $70  [ter  year  with  board  and  lodging;  scullery 
maius,  $4.>  per  year,  with  board  and  lodging;  women  field-laborers^ 
28  cents  per  day,  without  board  or  lodging. 

In  the  general  trades  the  wages  are  paid  by  the  hour,  running  fh)m 
}p  cents  per  hour  to  bricklayers,  up  to  10  cents  per  hour  to  pluml^rs,  or 
per  week  of  54  hours,  the  average  working  hours  of  the  trades  in 
England,  from  $8.10  to  bricklayers  up  to  $10.26  to  plumbers. 

Wages  in  wfprsted  mills j  per  uceek  of  56  liours. — Sorters,  $5.82 ;  fet- 
lers,  $5.82;  wooliers,  $5.82;  girl  combers,  $2.88;  girl  drawers,  $2.88 ; 
pnmers  <^rls  and  boys),  $1.24;  dressers,  $5.82.  Weaving:  tuners,  $10; 
assistants,  $5.82 :  knoliers.  $2.88 ;  percliers,  $2.88 ;  carriers,  $5.04. 

Wages  in  foundries  and  maclUne-shops^  per  week  of  54  hours. — Model- 
makers  and  smiths,  $7.40;  joiners,  $0.72;  strikers,  $4.56;  fitters, 
$6.96;  turners,  $5.S4;  molders,  $7.56;  laborers,  $4.40;  brass-fitters, 
$4.80;  fonndry  engine-men,  $5.04;  blast-furnace  men,  $6.72;  core- 
makers,  $6.06 ;  fetlers,  $4.80 ;  painters,  $7.20;  apprentices,  $2.10. 
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Wages  in  glass-works. — Gousal  Dockery  gives  the  following  statistics 
concerning  the  wages  earned  in  a  glass-bottle  factory  in  Leeds, 
the  informant  stating  that  they  were  the  highest  wages  paid  in  all 
England : 

In  glass-works  in  Leeds  Isibor  is  divided  into  ^'shifts,''  six  bonrs 
per  shift,  as  to  time,  and  into  chairs  as  to  division  of  labor.  The 
**  chair  "  consists  of  only  four  persons,  viz,  bottle-maker,  blower,  ap- 
prentice, and  boy.  The  avemge  earnings  per  chair  per  week  are 
given  as  follows:  Bottle-maker,  $il;  blower,  $9.60;  apprentice, 
$1.20;  boy,  $1.20.  In  the  United  States,  so  the  consul  was  in- 
formed, ten  boys  are  in  ea(*h  chair  under  the  bottle-maker  and 
blower,  or  twelve  i>ersons  to  the  chair,  and  his  informant  also  said 
that  the  output  per  chair  is  twice  as  much  as  in  England  and  of 
superior  quality.  Men  packers  get  $5.80  per  week ;  laborers,  $4.50; 
female  employes,  $1.92;  furnace-men,  $6.58 ;  mold-makers,  $6.04 — 
all  per  week. 

The  following  statement,  given  to  Mr.  Dockery  by  a  first-class  iron 
refiner,  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  this  class  of  ar- 
tisans lives: 

An  iron  refiner,  forty -nine  years  old,  has  a  wife  and  four  children, 
the  eldest  a  boy  of  eighteen,  the  youngest  a  girl  of  eight ;  earns  $8 
per  week ;  his  eldest  son  earns  $1.68,  and  his  eldest  daughter  $1.02 
l)er  week,  making  a  total  earning  of  $10.70  per  week ;  the  boy  is  an 
apprentice  at  the  file  trade,  and  the  girl  runs  a  machine  in  a  cloth- 
ing house.  Food. — Breakfast:  Bread  and  cofiee  or  tea.  Dinner: 
Potatoes  and  meat  or  bacon.  Supper:  Same  as  breakfast.  Occa- 
sionally the  children  go  without  supper.  Only  manages  ^^to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.'' 

Miners*  wages. — The  following  average  rates  of  wages  paid  per  day 
of  9  hours  in  and  about  the  coal  and  ironstone  mines  of  South  and  West 
Yorkshire  will  prove  interesting  to  American  miners:  Coal  miners, 
$1.18;  trammers  and  fillers,  $1.08;  ordinary  trammers,  54  cents;  bye- 
workmen,  9G  cents;  oft' hands,  96  cents  ;  jiggers,  60 cents;  hangers-on, 
96  cents;  fire-triers,  $1.20;  deputies,  $1.32.  Top  hands:  Joinet-s,  96 
cents;  bankmeu  and  screeners,  96  cents;  boys,  36  cents;  engine  tend- 
ers, $1.26;  off  hands,  84  cents. 

Mr.  Dockery  considers  the  condition  of  labor  in  Leeds  as  having  im- 
proved during  the  last  six  years,  and  that  this  improvement  is  wholly 
due  to  the  education  of  the  working  people,  as  the  rates  of  wages  and 
prices  of  food  have  shown  no  appreciable  change  during  that  time. 


LIVEEPOOL. 

Great  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
working  classes  of  Liverpool,  which  gave  that  city  the  name  of  "the 
black  spot  on  the  Mersey,"  although,  as  might  be  ex]>ected  irom  the 
bad  example  of  dissolute  seamen,  intemperance  is  too  often  attendant 
upon  labor  in  all  large  sea-port  cities.  In  regard  to  the  improvement 
of  the  sanitary  conditions  oi  the  working-peoples'  homes  in  Liverjwol, 
Gonsiul  Packard  reports  that  the  municipal  government,  availing  itself 
of  powers  conferred  by  recent  legislation,  seeks  to  remedy  the  evils  com- 
plained of  in  this  regard  by  the  destruction  of  unwholesome  dwellings, 
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withoat  making  provision  elsewhere  for  their  oocnpants  before  their 
shelter  is  palled  dowu. 

The  improvement  in  the  habits  of  the  working  classes  has  resulted  in  a 
better  feeling  between  employer  and  employ^,  as  is  forcibly  illastrated 
in  the  long  immanity  from  strikes  which  Liverpool  has  enjoyed.  Arbi- 
tration  and  common  sense  have  taken  the  place  of  violence  and  passion, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  both  capital  and  labor. 

Dae  allowance  being  made  for  that  large  improvident  and  intemperate 
class  which  inhabits  all  great  seaports,  the  working-people  of  Liverpool 
are,  as  a  general  rale,  industrious  and  thrifty,  and  rapidly  acquiring  all 
necessary  education. 

Dock  labor. — According  to  the  consul's  returns,  this  important  divis- 
ion of  labor  is  remunerated  as  follows:  Laborers,  $1.22  per  day;  por^ 
ters,  $1.09  per  day;  weighers,  $1.22  per  day;  stevedores,  $1.70  per  day; 
coal  heavers^  2^  cents  per  ton  each  man,  and  $1.22  each  man  additional 
for  a  night's  work. 


LONDON. 

The  cost  of  food  in  London  is  about  the  same  as  in  Liverpool,  the  im 
ports  of  food  products  from  the  United  States  having  greatly  reduced 
the  living  expenses  of  the  working  claBses,  while  enabling  them  to  pur- 
chase greater  variety  than  was  within  the  reach  of  the  workers  of  fifteen 
and  twenty  years  ago,  especially  in  the  matter  of  animal  food.  With 
bread  at  3  cents  a  pound,  tea  and  sugar  lower  than  ever  l)efore,  and 
with  a  downward  tendency  in  nearly  every  other  commodity,  the  con- 
dition of  the  London  workman,  says  the  consul-general,  *^ ought  not  to 
be  uncomfortiible  had  he  the  prudence  of  the  Scotch  or  continental 
workman." 

A  large  majority  of  the  London  workmen,  according  to  Gonsul-Geu- 
eral  Merritt's  report,  can  be  ranked  as  skillful  artisans,  and  stt'ady  and 
industrious  citizens.  This  is  as  much  as  can  be  said  for  any  class  of 
workmen  in  Europe.  They  work  slow,  adds  the  consul  general,  far 
slower  than  American  artisans,  but  rather  from  custom  than  laziness. 
It  is  what  the  consul* general  calls  the  national  working  pace.  As  every 
country'  has  its  national  working  pace,  as  well  defined  as  any  other  char- 
acteristic, this  London  slowness  is  only  noteworthy  as  permitting  a  com- 
parison which  is  favorable  to  the  United  States. 

In  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  London  working  classes  to  save,  the 
consnl-geiieral  admits  that  the  range  of  wages  is  such  that  only  those 
who  practice  the  greatest  prudence  and  self-denial  have  a  chance  of 
ending  the  year  with  money  in  hand. 

In  London,  miseries  of  working  life  are  so  directly  brought  before  the 
public  eye  as  to  pro^luce  the  impression  that  there  is  more  suffering, 
improvidence,  and  intemperance  among  the  working  classes  in  large 
cities  than  in  towns  and  rural  districts.  Making  due  allowance  for  the 
human  wrecks  which  drift  into  London,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
there  is  more  sn£fering  among  the  working  people  of  London  than  among 
an  equal  number  of  laborers  in  any  other  portion  of  England. 

That  portion  of  the  consal-general's  report  which  deals  with  labor 
unions  in  London  is  interesting.  Arbitration  has  to  a  large  degree, 
fortunately,  taken  the  place  of  strikes  in  the  settlement  of  labor  differ- 
ences, the  evil  effect  of  former  strikes  in  London  being  rememberr  d  by 
both  the  workingmen  and  employera  with  anything  but  gratification. 

The  effect  of  co-operative  stores  in  London  has  been  to  compel  the 
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general  retailers  to  redace  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the 
present  competitive  warfare  tends  to  benefit  the  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  by  cheapening  their  supplies. 

Great  interest  in  the  furnishing  of  cheap  and  healthful  homes  to  the 
working  classes  is  being  manifested  by  capitalists  in  London.  As  an  ex- 
ample, the  consul-general  refers  to  a  district  near  Paddington.  where 
the  system  of  cottage  tenements  is  in  successful  operation.  In  this  dis- 
trict are  about  3,00D  houses,  containing  a  population  of  15,000.  The 
buildings  are  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  the  whole  having  a  neat  and 
tasteful  appearance.  These  cottages  rent  for  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  week. 
Churches,  schools  and  stores,  iu  connection  with  this  artisan  city,  fill 
out  the  general  design  and  supply  every  want. 

now  LONDON  MECHANICS  LIVE. 

Consul-General  Merritt  gives  the  results  of  an  interview  with  a  rep- 
resent>ative  of  the  better  class  of  workmen,  which  illustrates  the  mode 
of  life  of  a  sober  and  industrious  mechanic : 

Is  an  engine-driver  iu  electric  works;  52  years  of  age;  has  a  wife 
and  3  children ;  the  eldest  boy  earns  $2.44  per  week ;  his  own  earn- 
ings are  $9.72 ;  in  1882  his  wages  were  $12.12 ;  hours  of  lal>or  70^  per 
week ;  steady ;  does  not  drink ;  tries  to  be  as  contented  as  possible ; 
total  annual  income  of  self  and  son,  $624.  Expenses :  House  rent, 
$106  per  annum ;  society  dues,  $S.90 ;  insurance  on  lives  of  self 
and  family,  $44.32;  food,  $280;  this  leaves  about  $186  for  miscel- 
laneous expenses,  clothes,  schooling,  medicine,  omnibus-fare,  &c. 
Were  it  not  for  the  earnings  of  his  son  he  could  not  support  his 
family ;  has  enough,  but  none  to  spare. 

FEMALE  LABOR  IN  LONDON. 

The  consul-general  treats  of  female  labor  in  England  at  some  length 
and  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  clearly  showing  that  throughout  the 
Kingdom  woman  is  becoming  a  prominent  factor  in  many  branches  of 
commerce  and  industrial  occupations.  This  phase  of  the  question  is 
referred  to,  however,  in  the  reaumi  for  England,  and  only  that  part  of 
the  report  which  deals  with  female  labor  iu  London  is  introduced  here. 

The  consul-general  estimates  the  wages  earned  by  female  laborers  in 
London  as  ruling  at  about  half  of  those  eameil  by  male  laborers  iu  similar 
employments;  rarely  do  they  get  two-thirds  of  the  rates  paid  to  men, 
while  very  frequently  they  are  cut  down  to  even  lower  figures.  Female 
laborers  in  certain  trades  in  the  East  End  count  their  wages  by  pennies 
instead  of  shillings,  although  a  fair  minimum  may  be  estimated  at  $1.50 
per  week  without  board,  while  the  hours  of  labor  range  from  9^  to  16 
hours  per  day,  the  poorest  paid  working  the  longest  hours,  as  ut^ual. 
The  tendency,  however,  is  toward  shorter  hours,  and  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  extend  the  ten-hour  law  to  shops  as  well  as  to  factories. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  female  laborers  of  London  is  described 
by  the  consul-general  as  very  good.  London  being  one  of  the  most 
healthful  cities  in  the  world,  nowhere  is  the  sturdy  vigor  of  the  English 
constitution  more  apparent  than  among  the  women  employes  of  that 
city.  Indeed,  since  the  factory  law  has  gone  into  operation  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  well-being  of  the  women  workers  of  England  has  shown 
marked  improvement. 
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MANCHESTER. 

The  general  trade  and  other  waf^es  paid  in  Manchester  and  vicinity 
will  be  fully  set  forth  in  the  rSsuml  for  England  and  again  in  the  gen- 
eral recapitulation  showing  the  comparative  rates  of  wages  between 
those  which  rule  in  that  country  and  those  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
therefore  only  necessary  to  refer  here  to  such  particular  conditions  as 
cannot  be  expressed  in  figures,  but  which  in  many  ways  are  of  moment 
in  illustrating  the  real  conditions  of  labor. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  of  living  in  Manchester^  Gonsnl  Shaw  writes 
as  follows : 

American  work-people,  as  a  whole,  would  not  live  under  the  con- 
ditions in  force  here  among  operatives,  nor  could  they  be  induced 
to  adopt  the  English  system.  Here  whole  families  live  in  the  mills 
and  are  satisfied  to  do  so.  Here  the  children  are  compelled  to  help 
pay  the  family  expense. 

Great  numbers  of  houses  visited  by  me  contained  each  only  one 
living  room,  and  this  served  as  kitchen,  dining-room,  sitting  room, 
and  in  some  instances,  also,  bed-i*oora.  Into  some  of  these  small 
houses  large  families  are  crowded,  and  the  manner  of  life  is  almost 
necessarily  demoralizing  and  unfortunate. 

In  regard  to  the  habits  and  general  condition  of  the  working-people 
of  Manchester,  Gouisul  Shaw  considers  them  on  the  whole  as  st^uly  and 
trustworthy,  being  more  thrifty  and  better  off  than,  perhaps,  the  work- 
ing-people of  any  other  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  majority, 
however,  save  ver^^  little  after  paying  current  expenses,  and  intemper- 
ance, although  perhaps  on  the  decline,  is  still  a  deplorable  evil  among 
them. 

The  feeling  between  employers  and  the  employed  has  greatly  improved 
since  1878,  principally  on  account  of  the  more  perfect  organization  of 
both  capital  and  labor,  whereby  all  disputes  are  submitted  to  intelli- 
gent arbitration.  Public  opinion,  which  formerly  looked  on  while 
strikes  and  lockouts  ran  their  careers  of  strife,  stagnation,  destruction 
and  general  suffering  has  also  had  much  to  do  in  forcing  both  labor  apd 
capital  to  settle  their  disputes  by  arbitration  and  mutual  concessions. 

Consul  Shaw's  report  deals  at  much  length  and  in  an  interesting  man- 
ner with  trades-unions,  co-operative  societies,  co-operative  stores,  and  the 
laws  and  regulations  governinglabor  within  the  mills  and  factories.  That 
portion  of  his  report  dealing  with  the  question  of  ''co-operativemills"^ — 
mills  wherein  the  employes,  in  addition  to  their  wages,  are  also  sharers 
in  the  profits  and  practically  partners  in  the  concern — is  particularly 
interesting. 

The  pei^ect  working  of  an  Oldham  cotton  mill,  where  everything 
moves  with  the  precision  of  a  well-disciplined  army,  is  particularly 
worthy  of  careful  perusal.  The  fact  that  the  British  cotton  industry 
controls  the  world's  markets  is  principally  due  to  this  perfect  organiza- 
tion of  capital,  machinery,  labor,  and  facility  for  the  distribution  of  the 
product. 

FEMALE  LABOR  IN  MANCHBSTEB. 

The  total  number  of  females  employed  in  the  mechanical  and  manu- 
fEUituring  industries  of  Manchester  and  Salford  is  estimated  by  Consul 
Shaw  at  about  80,000,  of  which  the  following  arc  the  principal  indus- 
tries, and  numbers  of  employes  engaged  therein:  Cotton,  and  tiax 
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mills,  24,000;  dressmakiug,  sboemaking,  and  haberdashery,  17,000; 
domestic  service,  office-keepers,  &c.,  24,000;  bailders,  hoase-famisbera, 
&G.,  1,000 ;  wool,  silk,  and  all  other  textile  industries  oatside  of  cotton, 
6,200.  These  numbers  represent  actual  workers  only,  and  those  carry- 
ing on  business  in  their  own  names ;  the  many  females  keeping  stores 
and  shops  carried  on  under  their  husband's  names,  females  engaged  in 
domestic  service  for  their  parents,  &c.,  are  not  included.  These,  and 
others  who  do  not  possess  any  business  occupation,  number  in  Man- 
chester and  Salford  about  146,000. 

Female  wages. — Female  operatives  in  the  fEtctories  earn  the  following 
weekly  wages:  Drawing-frame  tenters,  $2.43  to  $4.38;  slubbiug- frame 
tenters,  $3.65  to  $4.3S ;  tbrostle  spinners,  $2.92 ;  winders,  $2.43  to 
$4.86;  beam  warpers,  $4.38  to  $4.86;  weavers,  $1.22  to  $1.46.  The 
female  opei'atives  being  paid  by  piecework,  it  is  hard  to  arrive  at  a  true 
average,  but  Consul  Shaw  sets  down  the  average  wages  of  the  women 
operatives  of  Manchester  at  $3.65  per  week. 

The  hours  of  female  labor  in  Manchester  are  56^  per  week  in  facto- 
ries, and  iVom  8  to  9  per  day  in  retail  shops. 

The  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  female  working  classes  of 
Manchester  will  bear  favorable  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  large 
mai?ufacturing  center. 

The  effects  of  female  employment  in  Manchester  are  not  considered 
as  having  any  lowering  tendency  on  the  wages  paid  to  the  males,  while 
on  the  general  wealth  of  the  community  female  labor  has  a  beneficial 
effect 


NEWOASTLB-ON-TYNE. 

In  drawing  comparisons  between  the  condition  of  trade  in  the  North 
of  England  in  1878  and  that  which  now  prevails.  Consul  Locke,  of  l^ew- 
castle-on-Tyne,  in  his  noteworthy  report,  says: 

The  condition  of  trade  on  the  Tyne  to-day  is  even  worse  than  at 
thesametimein  1878,andthereisnoprospect  of  its  immediate  recov- 
ery. This  great  depression  has  naturally  affected  labor  in  all  its 
branches,  and  wages  have  fallen  in  proportion  to  the  decline  of 
business. 

Shipbuilding, — ^The  building  of  ships,  writes  Consul  Locke,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  industries  in  the  north  of  England.  At  present  this 
industry  is  ar  a  standstill.  During  the  latter  i)art  of  1883  a  sudden  re- 
cession occurred  in  this  trade,  which  up  to  that  time  was  seemingly  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  The  market  was  overdone,  and  a  sudden  col- 
lapse was  the  result.  With  hundi-eds  of  vessels  lying  idle  at  the  docks, 
no  new  contracts  could  be  secured,  and  the  builders  discharged  their 
employes.  Skilled  laborers  unexpectedly  found  themselves  out  of  work, 
or  at  least  working  on  short  time,  and  now,  writes  the  consul,  the  Tyne 
ship  yards  present  a  scene  of  idleness.  The  workmen  employed  at 
I)reseQt  in  the  Tyne  yards  earn  from  $*'».80  paid  to  painters,  to  $8.50 
paid  to  pattern-makers  and  ship-carpenters,  per  week. 

MineriP  wages, — Coalmining  is  the  characteristic  industry  of  2^ew- 
castle,  and  coal  the  great  product  of  the  north  of  England.  Its  mines 
and  miners,  wages  and  general  conditions,  may  therefore  be  taken  as 
representative  of  their  kind  in  England.  The  number  of  men  employed 
underground  in  the  mines  of  Northumberland  in  1883  is  given  as  19,542, 
and  in  Durham  00,585,  a  total  in  both  counties  of  80,127  miners. 
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The  following  statement  compares  the  wages  per  week  paid  to  the 
miners  in  1878  and  1884: 


DescriptioB  of  employment. 


Hewers 

Depaties 

Engineers: 

Winding.... 

Hauling 

Pnmplng — 

Fan 

liooomotive . 

Sliifters  .^ 

Stonemen 

Fit«men 

FuRiace  men . . . 
Hand  patters. . . 
PODV  patters — 

Srekers  

Screeners 

Ordinaiy  smiths 
Boiler  smiths ... 

JoinerB 

Ussons 

Fitters 

Laborers ........ 

roel  drawers 

Coke  fitters 

Coke  laborers... 


$6  00 
6  36 


5 
5 


62 

6  72 

5  04 

6  UO 


5 
5 
4 

4 
5 
5 
4 


40 
86 
68 
50 
64 
64 
HO 

3  96 
6  04 

28 
U4 
62 
16 
96 
6  72 
5  84 

4  32 


6 
5 
5 
5 
3 


1884. 


$6  72 
6  60 

5  88 

6  76 

5  76 
584 

6  24 

4  68 

5  84 
4  U2 
8  84 

6  86 
56 
24 
20 
28 


28 
28 
52 
28 
08 
6  84 
5  76 
4  44 


The  majority  of  the  foregoing  laborers,  that  is,  all  the  married  men, 
with  the  exception  of  putters  and  cokemen,  are  given  honses  rent  tree, 
and  coal,  each  paying  12  cents  per  fortnight  for  loading  the  coal.  It 
will  be  noted  %  the  foiegoing  list  that,  with  few  exceptions,  there 
has  been  considerable  decrease  in  wages  since  1878. 

Wa^es  in  the  iranioorks. — ^The  iron  industry  is  one  of  the  leading  trades 
in  the  north  of  England.  Consul  Locke  reports  a  general  depres- 
sion in  this  industry,  although  not  nearly  so  serious  as  that  which  is 
seen  in  ship-building  and  some  other  trades.  Many  of  the  large  iron- 
works are  running  on  three  quarters  time  with  greatly  reduced  staffs, 
while  others  have  suspended  altogether.  The  weekly  wages  paid  in 
the  blast  furnaces,  forger  and  plate-mills  in  the  north  of  England  will 
be  found  in  the  general  recapitulation  showing  the  wages  paid  in  the 
industries  of  the  various  countries  in  Europe,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  being 
taken  as  representing  the  ship-building,  coal-mining,  and  iron-work 
and  foundry  industries  of  England. 

Consul  Locke  reports  the  present  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
as  in  no  material  degree  differing  from  those  which  ruled  in  1878, 
although  during  the ''good  times'' of  1882  and  1883  the  prices  were 
higher.  This  shows  that  food  prices  are  very  sensitive  to  the  prevalent 
rates  of  wages,  and  that  the  working  people  eat  more  and  spend  more 
freely  when  trade  is  brisk  and  wages  good  than  in  times  of  depression. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  proportion  of  miners  In  the  district  whose 
hours  of  labor,  as  well  as  the  labor  itself,  are  considered  as  having  a 
tendency  to  drive  operatives  to  the  public  honses,  all  things  considered, 
Consul  Locke  considers  the  working  classes  of  the  district  as  steady  and 
trustworthy,  although  little  inclined  to  be  saving.  He  gives  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  improvidence  in  the  strike  of  the  engineers  in  Sunderland, 
who,  after  the  exhaustion  of  their  society  funds,  had  become  reduced  to 
such  straits,  that  at  the  time  his  report  was  written  committees  were  be- 
ing formed  to  canvass  the  town  for  funds  to  support  the  families  of  the 
strikers.    The  number  of  families  in  want,  including  those  of  other 
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trades  shut  out  by  the  strike  of  the  engineers,  was  about  5,000.  ^he 
strike  had  lasted  two  months  at  the  date  when  the  report  was  mailed, 
and  the  consul  reported  both  strikers  and  employers  as  being  deter- 
mined to  keep  up  the  fight. 

The  consul  states  that  the  public  house  is  the  principal  bank  where 
the  workingmen  of  his  district  dei)Osit  their  savings. 

The  labor  organizations  in  the  north  of  England  are  both  numerous 
and  powerful:  indeed  there  is  no  trade  without  its  union  and  no  work- 
ingman  who  does  not  belong  to  one  or  more  protective  and  l)eneficent 
societies.  The  union  proper  regulates  all  the  trade  conditions,  such  as 
hours  of  labor,  wages,  &c.,  and  these  rules  are  equally  binding  on  mem- 
bers and  non-members.  Happily  these  unions  have  substituted  arbi- 
tration for  strikes,  when  difterences  arise  between  the  employers  and 
employed,  and  the  result  is  that  this  portion  of  England  is  ])articu1ai*ly 
free  from  those  ^'lock  outs"  which  entail  great  pecuniary  loss  on  one 
side  ami  misery  and  suffering  on  the  otber.  Consul  Locke's  treatment 
of  these  two  questions,  labor  organization  and  strikes  in  the  north  of 
England,  can  be  studied  with  much  profit  by  the  workingmen  and  em- 
ployers of  the  United  States;  his  history  of  co-operation,  from  its  incep- 
tion at  liochdale  in  1844  to  the  present,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
labor  statistics.  The  returns  of  the  co-operative  union  for  the  northern 
section  of  England,  Northumberland,  Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmore- 
land and  York  for  1883  show  a  membership  of  97,943,  with  a  share  cap- 
ital of  $3,475,000  and  a  loan  capital  of  $2,235,000.  The  value  of  laud, 
buildings  and  fixed  stock  amounts  to  $1,405,000.  The  sale  of  goods 
during  the  year  amounted  to  $10,383,000;  the  net  profits  to  $l,739,0<tO, 
of  which  $7,200  were  applied  to  educational  and  $2,700  to  charitable 
purposes.  Consul  Locke  reports  the  oo-operative  system  as  steadily 
growing  in  his  district. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

From  the  peculiarly  masculine  character  of  employment  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Newcastle,  female  labor  does  not  fill  so  large  a  space  in  its  in- 
dustrial conditions  as  in  other  portioiMs  of  England.  The  wages  paid 
to  females  are  invariably  lower  than  those  paid  to  men  doing  similar 
work,  and  on  an  average  they  are  5  to  10  per  ceut.  lower  than  in  1878. 
The  condition,  morally  and  physically,  of  female  employes  in  the  district 
is  said  to  be  good,  and  the  prejudice  which  existed  against  their  em- 
ployment outside  of  shops  and  factories  is  rapidly*  disappearing. 


NOTTINGHAM. 

The  making  of  lace  goods  and  hosiery  forms  the  principal  industry  at 
this  manufacturing  center,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  foreign  wants 
of  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe  is  supplied,  the  United  States  being 
regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  consumers.  During  the  year  1883  the 
exports  of  lace  goods  declared  at  the  consulate  alone -^ibr  much  of 
the  product  of  the  district  must  be  shipped  to  the  United  States  from 
other  portions  of  England — amounted  to  about  $5,200,000,  and  of  hosiery 
to  $1,700,000.  An  apparent  decline  in  recent  de[mands  from  the  United 
States  causes  much  anxiety  in  Nottingham,  for  the  shutting  out  from 
our  market  of  these  products  in  any  serious  quantity  would  mean  short 
time  if  not  total  idleness  and  consequent  sufi'ering  to  a  large  uumbelt  of 
ISie  mill-hands  of  the  district. 
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The  consul  caoDot  note  any  change  in  the  conditions  of  to-day  com- 
pared with  those  which  prevailed  in  1878,  as  far  as  wage-rates  and 
food-prices  are  concerned }  1878  was  the  end  of  a  long  depression,  and 
1884  would  seem  to  be  the  beginning  of  another.  From  1878  to  1882 
there  was  a  steady  improvement  in  the  foreign  demand  for  Nottingham 
goods,  esi)ec]ally  from  the  United  States;  but  the  past  year  has  wit- 
nessed a  i)erceptible  falling  off  in  both  foreign  and  home  demand.  A 
continnance  of  this  state  of  affairs  mnst  resnlt  in  great  suffering,  and 
\he  next  winter  is  looked  forward  to  with  much  concern. 

The  consul  does  not  consider  the  general  condition  of  the  working 
people  of  this  district  as  unfavorable ;  their  wages  are  sufiBcient,  ordi- 
narily, for  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  the  grown-up  mem- 
bers of  families  can  secure  employment  in  the  mills,  and  household 
servants  are  always  in  demand. 

FEUALE  LABOB  IN  NOTTINGHAH. 

The  district  of  Nottingham  embraces  besides  the  city  of  Nottingham, 
with  a  population  of  200,000,  the  cities  of  Leicester  and  Derby,  with 
populations  of  135,000  and  85,000,  respectively,  besides  many  flourish- 
ing towns,  such  as  Grantham,  Belper,  Long  Eaton,  &c.,  all  contaiinng 
factories  and  knitting  mills — ^not  taking  into  account  the  hand  knit- 
ting-machines run  throughout  all  the  valleys.  It  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  number  of  females  engeged  in  the  various 
labors  connected  with  the  lace,  hosiery,  and  associated  industries. 
There  is  much  of  what  the  Germans  call  <^  house  industry"  carried  on 
in  the  district.  The  female  members  of  families  are  employed  at  their 
houses  in  lace-clipping,  stocking  seaming,  making  family  underwear, 
and  running  hand  knitting-machines.  This  interesting  blending  of  fac- 
tory and  house  labor  embraces  four  counties.  It  can  therefore  be  easily 
imagined  how  sensitive  this  district  must  be  to  foreign  demand,  upon 
which  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  nearly  every  household  depend. 

On  the  whole  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  female  opera- 
tives of  Nottingham  is  fully  as  satisfactory  as  in  other  manufacturing 
districts;  and  as  they  prefer  factory  to  domestic  life — although  the 
latter  has  many  advantages  in  the  district — ^it  may  be  assumed  that  they 
are  satisfied  with  their  lot. 

The  wages  paid  in  the  lace  and  hosiery  industry,  being  taken  as  an 
illustration  of  this  class  of  labor  for  all  England,  will  be  found  in  the 
recapitolation. 


SHEFFIELD. 

Consul  Wel)8ter  reports  the  wage-rates  prevailing  at  present  in  his 
district  as  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  lower  than  in  1878.  Not  only  is  this, 
the  case,  but  on  account  of  the  great  depression  which  at  present  pre- 
vails, few  raanufiEictories  in  the  district  are  running  on  full  time;  con- 
sequently the  rates  given  are  higher  than  the  real  wages  earned.  The 
principal  causes  assigned  for  this  slack  labor  condition  are  the  introduc- 
tion of  labor-saving  machinery  and  the  sharp  competition  of  other  na- 
tions, especially  Germany. 

Labor  is  well  organized  in  Sheffield,  and  the  consul  thinks  that  the 
trades-onions,  under  good  direction,  are  equally  beneficial  to  labor  and 
capital.  Strikes  are  infrequent  in  the  district,  arbitration  being  the 
mode  of  settling  disputes  between  the  employer  and  the  employed. 
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Mr.  Webster  has  selected,  for  illastration  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  working  people  of  Sheffield  live,  the  case  of  an  artisan,  whose 
family  consists  of  himself,  wife  and  three  children,  whose  weekly  earn- 
ings amount  to  $6.07,  which  may  be  considered  a  good  average  illas- 
tration. 

Weeklff  expenses. 

Cents. 

Bent,  iDcluding  taxes  and  water-Bnpply $U  97 

Fuelaud  light ^ 36 

Qioceries:  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  &o 60 

Butcher's  meat 97 

Clothing,  boots,  and  shoes S<> 

Potatoes  and  vegetables  36 

Bread 97 

Beer 36 

Tobacco 12 

School  pence 12 

Trade  society 24 

Friendly  society 12 

Total 6  04 

The  meat  is  consumed,  chiefly,  by  the  head  of  the  family ;  the  women 
and  children  living  mostly  apon  bread,  or  bread  and  butter  or  drip- 
ping, with  cheap  tea,  supplemented  by  pennyworths'  of  cheese  or  scraps 
of  bacon.  This,  however,  is  the  dinner  bill  of  fare.  In  the  straitened 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  one  of  the  causes  of  the  greatest  hard- 
ship— for  it  greatly  increases  the  price  of  their  necessaries — is  the  pur- 
chasing of  cheese,  bacon,  canned  meats,  &c.,  by  the  pennyworth  and  coal 
by  the  pailful.  Their  very  i)Overty  is  a  hindrance  to  economy,  and  their 
drinking  habits  are  largely  the  cause  of  their  extreme  poverty,  for  the 
amounts  spent  weekly  in  beer  would  suffice  to  give  them  better  food. 

In  Sheffield,  adds  Consul  Webster,  there  is  one  licensed  house  for  the 
sale  of  beer,  or  beer  and  spirits,  to  every  200  of  the  population.  The 
great  majority  of  these  are  mainly  supported  by  the  working  classes, 
and  a  very  large  portion  of  their  hard-earned  wages  is  deposited  in  these 
"banks." 

The  consul  desires  it  to  be  understood  that  all  workingmen  are  not 
of  this  type,  for  in  Sheffield,  as  in  all  other  labor  districts,  there  are 
very  many  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  conditions.  Some  trades  are 
well  paid,  and  the  workingmen's  families  are  comparatively  comforta- 
ble where  thrilt  and  steadiness  prevail. 

What  is  known  as  *'  Sheffield  ware''  being  selected  as  representing  the 
highest  conditioDS  of  its  class,  the  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  &c., 
in  connection  therewith  will  be  found  in  the  recapitulation  for  all  Eng- 
land. 


TUNSTALL. 

THE  POTTERS  OF  TUNSTAXL. 

Although  Consul  Lane's  report  covers  nearly  every  division  and  sub- 
division of  labor,  as  detiued  in  the  Department  circular,  it  deals  spe- 
cifically with  the  leading  industry  of  his  district — which  is  the  most  im- 
portant district  in  this  particular  branch  in  the  United  Kingdom — ^the 
manufacture  of  earthenware.  In  the  preparation  of  his  report  he  en- 
countered opposition  from  some  of  the  Tunstall  factors,  who  refused  all 
information. 
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In  answer  to  Consul  Lane's  request  for  the  necessary  statistics  to  com- 
pile his  report,  seventeen  firms,  oat  of  a  total  of  about  fifty  to  whom  the 
application  was  submitted,  responded  favorably,  twenty-two  pt*omised 
but  failed  to  supply  statistics,  and  the  others  refused.  It  is  due  Ik) 
many  of  those  who  failed  to  redeem  their  promises  to  state  that  the  con- 
sul believes  their  silence  to  be  occasioned  by  a  mistaken  corjiorative 
closeness,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  fear  that  publicity  might  injure  their 
interests  if  an  exhibit  of  their  wage-list  did  not  compaie  favorably  with 
the  establishments  which  so  courteously  gave  Consul  Lane  the  requested 
statistics.  * 

Mr.  Lane,  to  leave  no  room  for  criticism,  gives  the  wage-tables  of  the 
Tunstall  pottera  from  four  different  sources,  viz,  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Manufacturers'  Association,  from  sixteen  manufactories  taken  at 
large,  from  the  secretary  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  fh>m 
the  workmen's  average.  The  latter  is  here  given  as  the  best  average 
full-time  weekly  rate  of  wages,  although  the  difference  between  all  the' 
returns  is  slight. 

statement  thowwg  the  weekly  wages  paid  to  the  Tunaf all  potters. 


Deaoriptioa  of  employment. 


Dishniaken 

Capmakers 

Saucer-makera   

BanU-boftinmiAen 

HoUo'vnrxire  preesora 

Hollowware  preeser  Jiggeren 

PliDtCTS 

Orennen 

Sa^ysar  makers 

ilMdmakera 

Tamers 

Handlers 

Firemen    

Throwers 

Wareboasciaen 

Total 


Pereent* 

age  of 

workers 

Hours. 

em- 

pk>3*ed. 

6 

64 

4 

48 

8 

48 

4 

48 

1 

48 

25 

48 

2 

48 

20 

51 

2U 

64 

8 

54 

.1 

48 

4 

51 

2 

f>I 

1 

00 

1 

48 

2 

57 

100 

"Wrtscs. 


17  32 
8  04 


32 
32 
76 
82 
9  40 
6  60 
6  66 
06 
04 
32 
40 


11  63 
0  72 
6  28 


The  wide  difference  between  the  potters'  nominal  and  real  earnings 
is  discussed  at  more  length  in  the  reca])itulation  of  British  trade  con- 
ditions under  the  head  of  glass  and  pottery  works  in  England. 

FEMALE  LABOB  IN  THE  STAFFOBDSHIBE  POTTERIES. 

The  total  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  engaged  in  the  vari- 
ous employments  in  connection  with  the  pottery  industry  of  Stafford- 
shire is  estimated  at  50,000,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  district.  The  consul  considers  that  of  this  whole  number 
employed  in  the  potteries  25,000  are  females.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  female  potters  form  a  veiy  important  element  in  the  standard  in- 
dustry of  the  district,  comprising  as  they  do  one-eighth  of  the  whole 
population. 

A  large  percentage  of  these  female  potters  are  young  and  vigorous 
women  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30,  and  strike  the  looker-on,  as  they 
go  to  and  return  from  their  work,  bare-armed  and  bare-headed,  as  the 
embodiments  of  cheerfulness  and  good  health.    The  girls  and  women 
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are  employed  in  various  departments  in  the  potteries,  their  wages  rang- 
ing all  the  way  from  60  cents  to  $4.87  per  week.  The  consul  famishes 
the  following  table  showing  the  female  potters'  employments  and  earn- 
ings: 


D«j)oription  of  employuient 


Throwers*  attendants 

Turners'  atteaUants • 

H.indlers 

Jigfserers'  attendsnts 

Flitt-presners'  aU^ndants 

Transferers  (girls) , 

Transferers  (women) 

SBSrinelers 

Bamishers 

Warehoasewosnen 


Weekly 

waji^e. 

$2  02 

2  68 

4  38 

1  85 

1  05 

$0  97tol  82 

2  82 

282 

1  85 

243 

Hours  of 
labor. 


48 
61 
51 
48 
54 
61 
61 
48 
42 


Consul  Lane  farther  states  that  women  are  the  chief  employees  in  the 
ordinary-  painting  departments,  where  they  give  entire  satisfaction. 
Technical  schools  are  established  in  connection  with  the  pottery  ibr  the 
artistic  education  of  females,  a  very  interesting  accountof  these  schools, 
their  systems,  and  resuitB  being  given  in  the  consul's  report  under  the 
general  head  of  <^  apprenticeship." 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  female  employment  on  the  wages  of  males, 
the  consul  reports  that  wherever  the  former  can  compete  successfully 
in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  work  accompUshed,  which  they  can  do 
in  many  departments  of  potters'  work,  the  effect  is  to  lower  the  wages  of 
the  men,  instead  of  raising  those  of  the  women.  In  the  painting  and 
decorating  departments,  in  the  work  performed  by  ^^  handlers,"  and  in 
the  warehouses,  female  labor  is  equally  as  effective  a«  male  labor,  while 
the  wages  are  disproportionately  small.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work 
is  peculiarly  suitable  for  females,  and  its*  effect  on  their  physical  and 
moral  condition  is  elevating. 

Consul  Lane's  entire  report  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
the  potters  of  the  United  States,  male  and  female,  and  is  confidently 
recommended  to  them  as  a  picture,  with  all  its  lights  and  shadows,  of 
English  pottery  life,  from  which  much  may  be  learned  by  those  here 
engaged  in  the  same  inustry. 


WALES. 

Valuable  reports  on  the  labor  conditions  of  Wales,  prepared  by  Con- 
sul Jones,  of  Cardiff,  and  Consular  Agent  Heard,  of  N^ewport,  which  will 
be  found  in  their  proper  places  in  this  volume,  were  received  too  late 
to  be  drawn  upon  for  comparative  statistics  in  this  review.  While 
many  conditions  peculiar  to  Wales  are  shown  therein,  and  while  the  re- 
port of  Consul  Jones  is  replete  with  facts  and  figures  illustrative  of  labor- 
life  in  that  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  there  is  nothing  in  either 
which  would  have  materially  changed  the  English  conditions  herein 
represented. 

The  following  extracts  Arom  the  report  of  Mr.  Jones  concerning  labor, 
wages  and  emigration,  will  be  read  with  much  interest : 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  supplied  particulars  of  interviews 
with  printers,  majsons,  stevedores,  laborers  and  others,  showing 
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their  earnings  and  the  disposition  they  make  of  their  wages.  It 
geoms  to  me  next  to  impossible  for  the  men  to  do  more  than  to  keep 
themselves  and  their  families  in  sufficient  food  and  clothing  by  their 
earnings.  That  they  do  occasionally  save,  through  industry  and 
thrift,  something  for  a  rainy  day,  or  enongh  to  carry  them  to  the 
West,  where  they  may  improve  their  fortunes,  speaks  volumes  in 
their  praise.  And  these  are  the  class  of  men  who  constitute  the 
bulk  of  American  immigrants. 

Thriftless  and  worthless  x>eople  are  not  in  the  habit  of  sav- 
ing i&lO  ($48.()0),  or  morcj  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  transportation  of  themselves  and  their  families  from  the  old 
country  to  any  of  the  Atlantic  ports.  Moreover,  a  certain  amount 
of  courage,  independence  of  thought  and  action,  as  well  as  physi* 
cal  strength,  are  almost  necessary  conditions  to  emigration ;  and 
from  a  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  question  I  ven- 
ture to  state  that  European  immigrants  to  the  United  States  are 
composed  of  the  best  members  of  the  working  classes. 

Mr.  John  Bryson,  ex-president  of  the  Northumberland  Miners' 
Association,  writing  to  me^  says :  '^  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  an  energetic  and  thrifty  miner  with  a  family  has  nine  chances 
to  one  of  rearing  them  in  decent  comfort  in  America  to  what  he  has 
here.  Healthy  men  of  average  skill,  who  keep  from  drink  and  set- 
tle down  in  one  place,  must  and  will  do  well  in  America,  and  much 
better  than  they  can  do  here.  There  one  has  a  chance  of  buying 
a  plot  of  land  on  easy  terms,  and  he  and  his  family  can  cultivate 
it  at  their  leisure.  The  average  wages  at  Northumberland  at 
present  is  58.  6d.  ($1.25)  per  day,  with  house  and  fire  coal  for  iid. 
(12  cents)  per  fortnight.  The  cost  of  living  will,  I  think,  be  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  American  as  compared  with  the  English 
miner.'' 


RECAPITULATION  OF  LABOR  CONDITIONS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Following  the  sequence  laid  down  in  the  Department  circular,  the  fol- 
lowing statements  are  designed  to  show  for  England  and  Wales  what 
has  l^eu  cursorily  shown  as  to  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  sev- 
eral consular  districts. 

In  the  general  trades,  wherein  uniformity  prevails  moreor  less  through- 
oat  Great  Britain,  the  wage-rates  are  given  in  detail  for  each  consular 
district,  and  the  average  rates  for  all  England  and  Wales.  In  other  in- 
dustries, wherein  contradictory  elements  appear,  the  conditions  which 
govern  in  particular  districts  are  given,  as  for  cotton  manufactures  in 
Manchester,  lace  and  hosiery  in  Nottingham,  ship-building  and  mining 
in  Newcastle,  earthenwai'e  in  Tunstall,  &c  As  these  conditions  are  in 
the  main  more  favorable  in  these  representative  districts  than  in  simi- 
lar industries  in  other  districts,  they  may  be  accepted  as  giving  some- 
thing more  than  a  fair  average  for  the  whole  country. 

The  following  statement  was  prepared  at  the  consulate-general  in 
London  from  the  reports  of  the  several  consulates,  the  last  column 
showing  the  average  wages  paid  to  the  general  trader  throughout  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 
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II. — Factories  and  mills. 


WOOLEN  mills  IN  BRADFORD. 

The  average  wages,  per  week  of  50^  hours,  paid  in  the  Bradford 
woolen  mills  are  given  as  follows  in  Consul  GrinnelPs  tabulated  state- 
ment: 


Description  of  labor. 


WOOL  COMBINO. 

Wool-aorters 

Wool-florters,  boya ■. 

Poremen  washers 

AssiBtant  washers 

Dryers 

Foremen,  overlookei-8 

Gardin);,  overhiokera 

Counting,  overlookers ^ 

Carders,  males «... 

Carders,  females 

Carders,  boj's 

Baokwaste  windeia 

Card  jobbers 

Card  grinders 

Combers  

Box  minders 

iPreparera 

Finuhers,  females 

SFUXmSQ  AMD  HimTFACTUBIIIO. 

Drawing  overlookers 

Spinning  overlookers 

Drawers,  females 

Spinners 

£overs,  boys 

Doffers,  spinning,  females,  girls 

Doffers,  twisting,  females,  girls 


Weekly 
wages. 


17  17 

3  04 

4  86 
4  38 
3  71 

11  20 


7 
7 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


14 
30 
01 
43 
40 
62 
62 
34 
65 
3  28 
3  40 
2  49 


00 
53 
25 
43 
37 
10 
00 


Description  of  labor. 


BPDIKINO  AND  MANUFACTURING— Cont'd. 

Doffers,  half-timers,  females,  girls 

Jobbers,  spinning,  boys 

Jobbers,  twisting,  boys 

FinisherH,  femalen,  gii  la 

Doublers,  females,  girls 

Foremen  twisters 

Twisters,  females 

Warpers 

"Warpers,  women 

Winders,  women 

Reeiers,  women 

Warp  dressers 

Twistcrs-in 

Weaving  overlookers 

Weavers,  coatings,  females  

Weavers,  dress  goods,  males 

Weavers,  dress  goods,  females 

Packers 

noald  and  slay  makers 

Warehousemen 

Sllverers,  boys 

Engine  tenders 

Stokers 

Mechanics 

Smiths 

Joiners 

Masons 

Laborers 


Weekly 
wages. 


$0  75 
2  37 


2 

2 
2 


12 
19 
43 


8  38 

2  31 

3  07 
3  16 

2  02 

3  52 


7 
7 
7 
4 


53 

17 
53 
38 


3  40 
3  52 

5  71 

6  00 
62 
43 


4 
2 
8  76 


5  60 
7  30 

6  80 

6  92 

7  30 
4  86 


WOOLEN  CLOTH  FACTORIES  IN  WILTSHIRE. 

The  following  statement,  compiled  by  Consul  Lathrop,  of  Bristol, 
shows  the  average  weekly  wages  paid  to  operatives  in  two  representative 
woolen  cloth  factories,  .the  first  factory  employing  133  women,  59  men 
and  33  boys;  the  second,  418  women,  150  men  and  70  boys.  Average 
wages  in  factory  No.  1 :  women,  $3.02  per  week  ;  men,  $5.64  per  week ; 
boys,  $2.25  per  week.  Average  wages  in  factory  No.  2 :  women,  ^2,66 
per  week ;  men,  $5.44 ;  boys,  $2.39. 


Factoxy  No.  1. 

Factory  No.  2. 

Workers. 

No.  of 
handa. 

Weekly 
wages. 

No.  of 
hands. 

Weekly 
wages. 

MSN. 

Soonren 

3 
8 

1 

8 

24 

8 

$4  62 
4  62 
8  80 
7  80 
4  86 
4  88 
4  86 

6 
9 
8 

20 
6 

40 
8 

2 

$5  10 
5  10 

Dyers 

Taokers ". 

3  65 

Mole  spinners 

6  83 

Warpers. 

6  32 

Weavers. 

5  10 

Brayers 

4  18 

Millers 

4  87 

Foreman 

1 
1 

607 
730 

Dressers • 

i' 

3 

8 

4  37 

Tenterers 

4  37 

Cotters  and  broshers 

1 

780 

4  13 
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Woolen  eloth  factories  in  TFiZtoAire— Continued. 


Workers. 


Mxv— Continiied. 


Preaaers  and  Bteamera 
Packers 


Factory  No.  1. 


No.  of 
hands. 


Sujpne  drivers 
Xtoom  fitters... 

Sngineer 

Smith 

Carders 


Average  wages 


woHxir. 


Sorters 

Carder  feeders 

^oablere 

Self-aetor  piecera 

"Weavers 

Borlers,  menders,  Ao. 

Avenge  wages . 


B0T8. 


Warpers. 
Carders.. 
Preners. 
Cxttters .. 
Smiths  . . 
Weavers. 
Djera. 


Toekers , 

Self -actor  pieoers 

Waipeis , 

DonbleTS 

Brayers 

Carters 

HiUerB 


Average  wages 


2 
8 
1 
1 
8 


2 
10 

6 
16 
60 
40 


4 
4 
7 
6 
1 

10 
1 


Weekly 
wages. 


$5  84 


7  80 

7  30 

8  61 
8  61 
8  51 


6  04 


243 
2  07 
8  40 
2  43 
8  40 
2  92 


8  02 


1  68 

2  43 


1 
1 
2 
2 
1 


04 
9h 
43 
92 
40 


2  26 


Factory  K"a  2. 


No.  of 
hands. 


8 

6 

2 

12 


8 

80 
11 
24 

280 
70 


0 

6 

10 

12 


12 
1 
2 
1 
4 
6 
8 
2 
4 
2 


Weekly 
wages. 


$4  86 

4  86 
4  86 
6  07 


8  60 


5  44 


94 
70 
43 
82 
2  01 
2  43 


1 
1 
2 
1 


2  66 


1  21 

2  92 
2  43 
2  48 


2  92 
2  19 
2  19 
2  19 


82 
21 
43 
48 
48 


2  48 


2  39 


COTTON  MILLS  IN  THE  MANCHESTEB  DISTBIOT. 


[Statement  prepared  by  Consnl  Shaw.] 

Aterage  list  of  wages  taken  from  a  cotton-spinning  mill  at  Oldham,  employing  about  300 

operators. 


Sabdiviaiona  of  employment  in  each  department 


Sagine  drivers 

Firemen 

Carders 

Strippers  and  grindoa. 
Blow<»rB  and  scatchera . 
Srawera  ............ji.. 

Slobbers 


Mole  overlookers  . 
minders 


W^arehonsemen  ........... 

Loom  jobbers 

Weavers,  per  loom,  about, 
winders .................. 


Men,  average 
weekly 
wages. 


$10  22 
6  10 
924 
6  69 
6  22 


10  22 
8  02 


683 
9  00 


Women,  av-  '  ^^""^^  ^^' 
^!!2?"y    age  weekly 


wages. 


$4  32 
4  26 
380 


1  80 
4  01 
4  82 


wages. 


$2  74 


Children^ 
average 
weekly 
wages. 


\ 


$0  68 
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Average  wagee  in  a  large  ootton-epmning  mill  at  Otdkam. 


SabdiviBicmtof  employment  in  each  depwtment. 


Enf^ne  drlTen 

Firemen 

Carden 

Strippers  and  grinders — 
Blowers  and  sontchers — 

Drawers 

Slubbers 

Bo  vers 

Hnle  overloolers 

Self-actor  minders 

Piecers  

Warebonsemen 

Loffiu  Jobbers 

Weavers,  per  loom,  aboat. 

Winders 

Wari>er8 


Men,  average 
weekly 
wages. 


$11  19 

5  10 

10  22 

5  41 

5  10 


10  96 
7  54 


686 
924 


Women,  av- '  ^<>'»"«  P^' 
ersfewMUvl   Moa.  »w. 
^SiJ2f  ^    age  weekly 


wages. 


wages. 


$4  62 
4  60 
4  01 


$2  56 


1  80 
8  80 
488 


CbUdTtt, 

averaga 

weekly 


\ 


$0«8 


Average  wages  per  week  in  a  large  eotlan  mill  at  Bolton^  England, 
[Taken  from  the  books  of  the  oompany.] 


Subdivisions  of  empIoyBMnt  la  eaoh  department. 

Men,  average 
weekly 
wages. 

Women,  av* 

erage  weekly 

wagea. 

Yoong  per 
sons,  aver- 
age weekly 
wages. 

Ghfldren, 
average 
week^ 
wages. 

Sninners ....................................... 

$7  78 
978 
488 

Overlookers 

Picioeni .................................... 

$2  43to2  02 

Children  emnloved  in  vaiioos wwb ............ 

90  CI 

Ontdoor  laborers 

560 
978 

7  54 

8  76 

Overseers 

W.h.  hands 

Eiifflneem  ..................................... 

Card  tenters 

$168 

Boutohers 

4  14 
585 

• 

Strippers  and  grinders 

Drawing  frame  tenter 

S04to828 

2  61 

8  68 

.  2  61 

4  01 

Slnbbinff  frame  tenter ,-- 

Bovin IT  tenters 

Intermediate  frame  tenters 

King  frame  tenters  .....^^  t,  t,,t  t 

Joiners 

8  61 
766 
8  61 

Mechanics 

Molders — 

Winders 

888 
488 

Warpers 

Dressers , 

i6'96 

924 

462 

8  98 

10  22 

Slashers 

Drawers 

...... ........ 

Twisters 

Weavers,  overlookers 

Weavers.  4  loom  (net) 

4  86  to  6  22 
4  86  to  6  10 
8  16  to  8  41 

Weavers,  8  loom 

Weavers,  2  loom 

Apprentice  boys,  some  of  whom  are  bonnd,  from  $0.61  np. 

The  above  mills  employ  2,084  operatives,  with  308  working  days  in  a 
year,  and  averaging  56  hours  per  week. 
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Copy  of  i\t  toeMjf  pay-roll  of  a  tpimning  mill  at  Bollingion,  Che$hiref  England. 


Sabdiviaioins  of  em- 
plojmentin  sneh 

Men,  weekly  wages. 

Women,     weekly 
wages. 

Young     persons, 
weekly  wages. 

Childien,     weekly 
wages. 

1 

10 

21 

4 

35 

1 

6 

1 

i 

* 

1 

a3  77 

1 

1 

65 
41 

4i 

92  68 

^      Lowest. 
*      Average. 

i 
1 

^ 

1 

1 

•5 

Sentchiag 

Cardine 

H  86 12  68 

6  81   3  65!  6  22 
5  83   3  65;  4  74 

7  78  4  14'  5  95 

3  89i  3  OOf  A  A5 

"9  ia  io'fti  8A'i2  da 

Tbroslfe  ■pliming. 

Hnlespiiuiiiig 

Snllng 

2  43  2  19 

2  81 

20 
16 
24 

8 

2  43   1  45{  1  95 
8  68  2  55!  2  61 

3  28    1  82!  2  55 

82 

io'85 

#0*78 16  79 

7  78   7  7ft  7  7« 

64 

3  28 

1  82 

255 

6 

4 

1  01 
109 

57 
85 

79 

Bnndfing and  pack- 
Ibc 

10  OS 

2  43 

B  ftt 

8  65 

292 

828 

71 

4  1  8  02    5  10*  7  54 

Xngliieen  and  flre- 
men  

4 
12 

97 

9  97f  S  10   7  54 

Smidiles 

5  83 

3  65   4  74 

72 





Total 

171 

42 

Mole  spindles 37,056 

Throstle  spindles 20,724 

Rnlers  working 94 

Whole  number  of  employ^  in  establishment  for  week 

ending  Novembers.  ISfe 382 

Pay-roir( whole  establishment)  for  week  ending  November 

8,  1883 $1,211  27 

Number  of  working  days  in  year 307 

Hours  of  labor  per  week 56^ 


Men 

Women 

Toung  persons 
Children 


AOBS. 


21  to  60 

19  to  56 

13  to  21 

8  to  13 


Average  earnings  per  week  in  spinning  and  weaving  milU  at  Bolton. 

[Taken  from  the  books  of  one  of  the  largest  mflls  in  the  district.] 
Each  loom: t^  ^ 


31oomfl,  attl.54 4  62 

2  half-timers,  at  62i  cents 1  25 

Net  earnings  of  weaver 3  37 


4  looms  at  tl«54  per  loom 6  16 

2  half-timers,  at  62i  cents 1  25 

Net  earnings  of  weaver 4  91 

Overlookers  have  charge  of  72  looms,  and  receive  on  an  average  ^10  per  week. 


Description  of  employment. 


Twisters 


in 


Wi 

WinderB  (fh>in  oop) 

Overseers  (spinning  department) 

ICacDager  (spinning  department) . 

Overlookers  (see  above) 


Lowest 
wages. 


$4  25 


10  00 


Highest 
wi^es. 


$4  60 


12  60 


Average 
wages. 


$4  87 
425 
425 

10  00 
12  50 

460 
3  50 

11  26 
17  50 
1000 
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WORSTED  HILLS  IN  LEEDS. 


Average  wages  per  week  of  56  hours. 


Deaoriptlon  oft  employment. 


florten 

Fetlera 

Woollen 

Qirl  oombera 
Girl  drawers 
Girl  primers 
Boy  pilmen 


1 

Ayermge 

wages. 

$5  82 

5  88 

5  82 

2  88 

2  88 

1  24 

1  24 

Description  of  employment 


Dressers.. 
Weavers  . 
Tuners — 
Assistants 
KnoUers.. 
Perchers  ■ 
Carriers  .. 


Arerage 


$5  88 

10  00 

10  00 

SO 

288 

288 

5  04 

LAOE  AND  HOSIERY  MILLS  OF  NOTTINGHAM. 


Wages  per  week  in  hosiery  mills. 


Description  of  emplojrment 


HOBntBT  MAXUTACTUBS  (60  TO  50  BOUBB). 


Hand  flrame  knitters,  men 

Rotary  power  ft«me,  men 

Gtroolar  power  frame,  men 

Circnlar  power  frame^  women 

Cottons  patent : 

Men 

*  Attendant  boys 

Attendant  gins «Jf( 

Hand  stitcher  and  seamer,  women . 
Power  stit'Cber  and  seamer,  women. 

Power  wiiters  and  tnmeia  off. 

Winders 

Gutters : 

Men 

Women 

Menders,  women 

Polders : 

Men  (piece) 

Women  (piece) 

Girls  (piece) 

Men  (tame) 

Lads  (time) 

Women  (time) 

Menders: 

Women  (piece) 

Women  (time) 

Girls  (time) 

Makors-np : 

By  hand,  women 

By  power,  women 


COTTON  DOUBUKG  (66  HOURS).* 


Donblers: 

Women . . 

Girls.... 
Beelers: 

Women  . 

Girls 

Doffers,  girls 


Lowest 
wages. 


$3  41 
8  63 
8  68 


8  63 
1  05 


2  92 
8  65 
2  68 

680 


2  02 

5  08 
8  41 


1 
6 
2 

2 

2 
2 
1 


70 
81 
20 
68 

43 
43 
22 


1  95 

2  92 


2 
1 

1 
1 
1 


20 

70 

70 
46 
00 


Highest 
wages. 


$4  14 
973 

0  78 
4  86 

12  16 
4  14 
243 

1  95 

3  65 

4  86 
8  16 


3  65 

3  90 

10  95 


4 

1 
7 
2 
2 


15 
95 
78 
92 
92 


3  65 
2  92 

1  95 

2  90 

4  86 


2 
2 

2 
1 
1 


92 
20 

20 
95 
46 


Ayerage 
wages. 


I 


$3  75 
900 
906 
486 

10  00 
8  50 


43 
06 
16 
86 

00 


6  80 
3  65 
3  40 


7  56 
3  76 
1  80 
00 
76 


7 
2 


2  80 

3  oe 

2  76 


2 

3 


2 

2 


60 


60 

OO 


2  OO 
1  75 
1  25 


*  Some  work  by  time,  some  by  piece,  according  to  arrangement  with  different  firms. 
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Wages  paid  per  week  ofM  hours  in  lace  factories  or  warehouses  in  Nottingham. 


Description  of  (employment. 


VAKCT  LACE  MAXUFACTURE. 

Lace  makers,  men 

Winders,  Uds  and  boys 

Ifenders,  girls 

Threaders,  lads  and  boys 

"Warpers,  mon 

Designers  and  draughtsmen,  men 

Clippers  and  scollopers,  women 


$li 
2 


50 

40 


Makers  In  silk: 

Men 

Lads  and  boys 

Makers  in  cotton: 

Men    

Lads  and  boys 

Menders: 

Women 

Girls  

Winders : 

Women 

Girls  

Warpers: 

Men  (time) , 

Lads  and  boys 

Drangbtsmen : 

ifen  

Lads  and  boys 

Threaders,  lads  and  boys 
Smith  (time)  ...' 


LACB  CURTAIKB. 


2  40 
I  45 
0  00 

1        10  00 

3  40 

17  00 
6  08 

0  80 
4  80 

2  08 
145 

wages. 

Avetactt. 

$24  00 

$16  00 

2  00 

200 

3  40 

8  00 

2  40 

2  00 

7  25 

7  00 

24  00 

15  00 

4  90 

400 

2  92 
1  95 


2  43 
10  05 


Men 

Lads  and  boys 

Women 

Girls 


LACE  DKE88I>'G. 


2 
2 


00 
43 
78 


19  00 
8  03 

18  00 
7  00 

12  00 
0  30 

8  00 
560 

3  40 
2  68 

800 
2  20 

3  40 
2  08 

320 
220 

0  30 
8  90 

030 
800 

19  60 
4  So 
2  92 
8  03 

15  00 
860 
200 
800 

12  16 
365 
3  41 
320 


The  minority  of  men  receire  set  wages,  whether  fully  employed  or  not.    Women  and  girls  paid  ac- 
cording to  time  made.    Lads  paid  according  to  time  made. 

HOW  ENGLISH  FAOTOBY  OPERATIVES  LIVE. 

Befeiring  to  the  general  stateiDents  in  the  foregoing  review  of  factory 
life  and  habits  in  the  several  manufacturing  centers,  and  to  the  tabu- 
lated rates  of  wages  i)aid  in  representative  factory  centers,  the  follow- 
ing series  of  interviews  (thirteen  in  number)  with  factory  operatives, 
from  the  report  of  Consul  Lathrop,  of  Bristol,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of 
the  conditions  of  English  factory  and  mill  life. 

1.  Age,  42  years ;  occupation,  wool  scourer ;  wages,  $4.34  per  week ; 
hours  of  labor,  56 ;  can  save  nothing ;  has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week; 
wife  and  8  children ;  2  children,  aged  17  and  18,  receive  at  self-act- 
ing mules  $1.58  each  per  week.  Weekly  expenses :  rent,  85  cents ; 
fuel,  73  cents;  food,  $4.37;  clothing,  60  cents ;  club  dues,  incident- 
als, schooling,  insurance  for  6  children,  $1.09 ;  total  weekly  ex- 
penses, $7.64. 

2.  A  spinner,  65  years  old ;  wages,  $4.86  per  week ;  hours  of  labor. 
56;  can  save  nothing;  has  fresh  meat  four  times  a  week;  wife  ana 
7  children;  children  all  married.  Week's  expenses:  rent,  60  cents; 
fuel,  48  cents  ;  food,  $3.40;  clothing,  24  cents  ;  club  dues,  30 cents; 
incidentals,  6  cents;  total  weekly  expenses,  $5.(i8. 

3.  A  broad  loom  weaver,  35  years  old ;  wages,  $4.86  per  week  j 
boors  of  labor,  62 ;  can  save  nothing ;  has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week; 
wife  and  three  children;  wife  receives  at  weaving  $1.95  per  week. 
Week's  expenses :  Rent,  79  cents;  fuel,  72 cents;  food,  $4.13;  school, 
6  cents;  clothing,  24  cents;  club  dues,  24  cents;  incidentals,  60 
cents ;  insurance,  6  cents  per  week ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $6.84. 

4.  A  laborer  in  woolen  wash  mill,  57  years  old ;  wages,  $2.68  per 
week ;  hours  of  labor,  58 ;  saves  12  cents  a  week  for  Christmas ; 
has  fresh  meat  only  on  Sundays;  wife  and  nine  children,  four  at 
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home ;  two  boys  and  one  girl  receive,  as  picker,  carter,  and  piecer, 
respectively,  $1.70,  $2.43,  $1.22  per  week.  Weekly  expenses:  Bent, 
60  cents ;  fuel,  36  cents ;  food,  $5.00 ;  clothing,  36  cents ;  club  dues, 
twenty  years  in  a  shop  club,  which  broke  up  last  year;  insurance 
for  three  persons,  G  cents ;  incidentals,  24  cents ;  schooling,  8  cents ; 
total  weekly  expenses,  $7.30. 

5.  A  tucker,  25  years  old;  wages,  $3.90;  hours  of  labor,  56;  can 
save  nothing ;  has  fresh  meat  four  times  a  week  ;  wife  and  three 
children ;  wife  receives  as  weaver  $1 .25  per  week.  Weekly  expenses : 
Bent,  73  cents ;  fuel,  48  cents ;  food,  $2.80;  clothing,  60  cents ;  club 
dues,  13  cents ;  incidentals,  24  cents ;  insurance  for  three  chiUiren^ 
6  cents;  total  weekly  expenses,  $5.10. 

6.  Condenser  attendant,  40  years  old;  wages,  $3.40  per  week; 
hours  of  labor,  60;  can  save  nothing ;  wife  receives  $1.46 ;  meals  con- 
sist of,  for  breakfast  and  tea,  bread  an4  butter,  perhaps  an  egg ;  for 
dinner,  vegetables  and  a  little  meat  of  the  cheaper  kind.  Weekly 
expenses :  Bent,  60  cents ;  clothing,  36  cents ;  a  new  suit  only  once 
in  six  years ;  food,  $3.16 :  fuel,  36  cents ;  scliool  fees,  18  cents ;  club 
dues,  6  cents ;  incidentals,  12  cents ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $4.86. 

7.  Warper,  24  years  old ;  wages,  $4.86  per  week;  hours  of  labor, 
62;  -has  fresh  meat  three  times  a  week;  wife  and  two  children ;  wife 
receives  as  weaver  $2.18  per  week.  Weekly  expenses :  Bent,  82 
cents ;  fuel,  43  cents :  food,  $3.65 ;  clothing,  48  centa ;  club  dues,  40 
cents;  incidentals,  37  cents ;  insurance,  4 cents ;  servant,  85  cents; 
has  to  hire  servant  to  take  charge  of  children  while  at  work ;  total 
weekly  expenses,  $7. 

8.  Carder,  42  years  old ;  wages,  $3.90  per  week ;  hours  of  labor,  55; 
can  save  nothing ;  has  fresh  meat  three  times  a  week ;  wife  and  five 
children;  wife  receives  as  weaver  $1.46 j>er  week;  two  children 
work,  ages  19  and  17,  weaver  and  grocer;  weaver,  $1.46  per  week ; 
grocer,  food  and  $1.21  per  week.  Weekl  v  expenses :  Bent,  80  cents ; 
fuel,  60  cents;  food,  $4.38;  clothing,  fl.34;  club  dues,  24  cents; 
incidentals,  60  cents ;  schooling,  6  cent^ ;  insurance,  14  cents  per 
week  for  seven  people ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $8.16." 

9.  Weaver,  37  years  old;  wages,  $4.86;  hours  of  labor,  62;  saves 
about  $2.43  per  quarter ;  has  fresh  meat  three  times  a  week ;  wife 
and  five  children.  Weekly  expenses :  Rent,  60  cents ;  fuel,  37  cents ; 
food,  $4.38;  clothing,  60  cents;  club  dues,  37  cents ;  incidentals,  97 
cents ;  schooling,  20  cents ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $7.49." 

10.  Pressman,  25  years  old;  wages,  $4.38  per  week;  hours  of 
labor,  57;  can  save  nothing;  has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week;  wife  and 
two  children;  wife  receives  $1.50  per  week  as  weaver.  Weekly 
expenses:  Bent,  73  cents;  fuel,  30  cents;  food,  $3.65;  clothing, 
48  cents;  club  dues,  14  cents;  incidentals,  48  cents;  insurance,  2 
cents  per  week  for  one  child ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $5.80." 

11.  Fuller,  32  years  old ;  wages,  $4.86  per  week ;  hours  of  labor, 
60 ;  can  save  nothing ;  has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week ;  wife  and  five 
children.  Weekly  expenses:  Bent,  61  cents;  fuel,  36  cents;  food, 
$2.92;  clothing,  24  cents;  club  dues,  30  cents;  incidentals,  24 
cents;  schooling,  18  cents;  total  weekly  expenses,  $4.85." 

12.  Dyer,  35  years  old ;  wages, $4.88  per  week;  hours  of  labor, 55; 
can  save  nothing;  has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week;  wife  and  four 
children;  wife  receives  at  weaving  98  cents  per  week.  Weekly 
expenses:  Bent,  73  cents;  fuel,  37  cents;  food,  $3.90;  clothing, 
very  little;  club  dues,  14  cents;  incidentals,  24  cents;  insurance 
for  two  children,  44  cents ;  schooling,  20  cents ;  total  weekly  ex- 
penses, $5.62. 
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13.  Broad-loom  weaver,  26  years  old;  wages,  $4.13  per  weekf 
hoars  of  labor,  62 ;  can  save  nothing ;  fresh  meat  three  times  a 
week;  wife  and  child.  Weekly  expenses:  Eent,  43  cents;  fuel, 
24  cents;  food,  $2.92;  club  does,  24  cents;  incidentals,  37  cents; 
insurance,  4  cents ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $4.24. 


m. — FoxmDniEBf  machine-shops  and  iron-works  in  England. 

MANUPAGTT7RE  OF  MACHINERT  IN  BRADFORD. 

The  mannfactnre  of  machinery  employed  in  the  various  processes  of 
treating  wool  is  a  famous  Bradford  industry.  The  following  wage-list 
of  Bradford  machine-shops,  and  various  works  in  Birmingham,  Hull, 


Holyhead  and  Newcastle-on-TyDC 
terest: 


is,  therefore,  of  representative  in- 


Deecrtptioii  of  employment. 


MACHIXK-BHOPS  DT  BRADFOKD. 


Cupola-men  — 

MoideiB 

Laboren 

laoam-molden  .. 

Lftborera 

Yettien 

Pmttem-maken . 

Turners 

TiUvn 


iBON-woBKB  ni  BmanoHAM.* 
Holders 


HoSders-ap 

BoUer-makers 

Itt^eters  

Planers  and  alotters 
Drillers 


Ptattem-makers 

Tnraers 

Stokers 

Anvil  and  -vise  makers. 


TIII-X*LATB    ASD    IBON- 
W01lKS.t 


&on-^te  makers 

Iron  braziers 

Tin-plate  workers 

91acKBmitlis,  or  monnting  forgers. 

Tinners 

Japanners,  omamenters 

Stampers 

Colorers  (women,  44  hofurs) 

Tin  cleaners  (women,  44  hoars) . . . 


VODBDBIZS,  MACHTCB-BBOPS,    AHD  ISOK- 
WORKS  Ur  HULL.^ 

PItters 

Turners 

Borers 

Machine-men 

Laborers 

thniths 

fttxikers 

Holders 

Laborers 

Brasa*finisheT8 

Pattern-makers 


VDUSDBIES.  MACHIKR-SHOPS,  AUD  IBON- 
W0RK8  rv  HOLTHSAD.^ 

Hioildets 

Pattern-makers 

PUters 


Weekly 
wages. 


$7  30 
826 
4  88 
8  78 


4 
5 
7 
7 
7 
5 


88 
83 
54 
54 
54 
10 


11  50 
8  00 

10  50 
080 


9 

7 
7 


60 

00 
75 


11  50 

10  50 

625 

10  00 


25 

75 

8  00 

9  75 
8  50 

25 
90 


7 
7 
6 


7 
2 


2  90 


7 
7 
7 
5 

4 
7 

4 


20 

20 
20 
50 
56 
20 
80 


8  16 
5  50 


7 
7 


20 
92 


8  47 
8  25 
8  36 


Description  of  employment 


FOUXDSIKS,  MACHIKB-BHOFB,  AND  IBON- 

WOBKB  IN  HOLTHKAD— Continued. 

Laborers 

Sngineers 

BLAgr-FumrACM  in  inwci«TLX-ox- 
TTm. 


Barrow  men •« 

Overaetters 

Chargers 

Slaggers 

LaMirers: 

Men 

Boys 

Stovemen 

Metal  carriers,  pig-iron  men 

Drawing  metal  nag  locomotlres. 
Firing  m<  tal  flag  fooomotives . . . 

Blast-engines 

Hoist-engines 

Mending  eas-boilers 

BlaAt-engine  cleaners 

Sand-boy 

Ittmestone  breakers 


HSWCASTLB  F0BOB8.B 


Pnddlers 

Underhand  paddlers 

Hammermen , 

Assistant  hammermen 

Rollers 

Assistant  rollers 

Bogning,  shearing,  and  stocking  hot 

pudderbars 

Breaking  and  wheeling  pig-iron 

Dragging  and  flleing  taps 

Cleaning  hammers: 

Men 

Boys 

Gr!nding  and  wheeling  fettling : 

Men 

Boys 

Bnrning  tap-cinders 

Wheeling  tap-cinders 

Wheeling  soraps  to  famace,  boys 

Whet'ling  cohIs  and  a<*h<>s 

Chargina  and  drawing  bnU-dog  kilns. . 
Sundry  laborers : 

Men 

Boys  

Sundry  account  keepers: 

Men 

Boys 

Forge  enginemen 

For>;e  hammer  attendants 

Forj^e  boUormen : 

Men 

Boys 


*  54  hours  per  week. 

1  Average  wages  i>er  week  of  53  hours. 

I  Arerage  wages  per  week  of  66  hours. 


t  Wages  per  week  of  56  hours. 

$  Average  wages  per  week  of  60  hoars. 


Weekly 
wages. 


$4  97 

8  70 


679 
768 
8  1» 
7  68 

464 
S0(^ 
504 
64 
12 
80 
82 
04 
52 
20 
12 
04 


10  14 
5  52 

19  26 
8  10 

17  74 
5  88 

7  56 

8  52 
498 


4 
1 

4 
2 
7 
5 
2 
5 
5 

4 
1 


56 
56 


46 

20 
76 
40 
42 
88 

32 
98 


5  94 
2  62 

6  24 

4  86 

5  64 
2  16 


i 

J 


' 
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In  relation  to  the  workers  in  foundries,  machine-shops  and  iron  mills 
in  the  north  of  England — and  the  statement  may  be  taken  as  applying 
equally  to  other  portions  of  the  country — Consul  Locke,  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  says  that  the  condition  of  this  important  class  of  laborers  is 
and  has  been  for  some  time  past  the  reverse  of  prosperous.  The  dull- 
ness in  the  shipping  trade  has  had  its  effect  on  the  iron  works,  necessi- 
tating the  restriction  of  the  output,  the  discharge  of  men  and  reduc- 
tion in  wages,  though  it  may  be  said  that,  as  a  rule,  the  iron  works  of 
the  district  have  not  as  yet  felt  the  depression  to  such  an  extent  as  other 
branches  of  trade.  There  has  not  been  that  general  cessation  of  busi- 
ness which  is  noticeable  in  the  ship-building  trade,  and  there  are  com- 
paratively fewer  laborers  out  of  employment;  but  there  is  a  slackness 
in  the  trade,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  works  which  last  year 
at  this  time  were  running  full  force  on  full  time  are  now  working  a  much 
smaller  staff  three-quarters  to  half  time,  while  in  a  few  instances  firms 
have  been  obliged  to  suspend  work  altogether.  This  state  of  affairs  has 
of  course  had  its  effect  on  wages,  which  have  been  gradually  reduced 
{usually  by  means  of  arbitration)  from  1878  to  the  present  time. 

IV.— Glass  aio)  pottery  workers  in  Englaio). 

SOUTH  SHIELDS  PLATE-GLASS  WORKS. 

Average  tcagee  per  week  of  59^  koure. 

Pot  makers $8  24 

Fomacemen 8  48 

Casters 9  00 

Grinders 7  00 

Smoothers 7  00 

8mootfaerS|  women 2  42 

Polishers 7  24 

Catters  and  packers 6  08 

TUKSTALL  POTTERS,'  WAGES. 

Potter^  average  weekly  wages^  according  to  etaiement  of  eeoretary  of  Potten^  Manufaetuit^ 
ivg  AeeociatiOHf  etatemenU  made  by  workmeUf  and  eiatemente  furnished  by  eixteen  maiiic* 
JacturerSf  with  the  general  average  of  the  three  statements  thus  obtained, 

[Stat^nent  compiled  by  Consul  Lane.] 


Description  of  oocapation. 


Flatpresaers 

Dish  makers 

Cup  makers 

Saucer  makers 

Hand-baHiu  makers 

Hollow* ware  prossers 

Hollow-ware  presser  Jiggerors . . 

Printers 

Ovenmen .'.... 

Saggar  makers >. 

Hold  makers 

Turners 

Handlers 

Firemen 

Throwers 

Warehousemen 


o9  u  «  O 

gbcCS 


■s    I 


General  ayerage  of  earnings  per  man  per  week,  $7.40. 


$6  57 
0  4S 

8  40 
7  48 

9  12 

7  82 
10  20 

6  57 

6  66 

8  04 

9  48 
8  04 

7  32 
10  20 
10  20 

6  57 


>  a  a, 


$7  32 
8  04 


7 
7 


32 
32 

8  76 

7  32 

9  49 
6  66 

6  66 
0  66 

8  04 

7  32 

8  40 
11  65 

9  72 
6  28 


eS  &  S 
o  «  • 


©  o  g 


f 


-< 


$7  67 

8  78 

9  48 


7 
9 
7 


64 
49 
67 


9  90 
7  39 

6  64 

7  43 
10  20 

38 


05 


I 

8 

11  81 
11  31 

6  43 


p.  ^ 

®  S  a 

a  ■ 

>  «"^ 

9        9 

ssg. 


17  19 
877 

8  40 
7  48 

9  12 
7  40 
9  53 
6  84 

6  65 

7  38 
9  24 
7  58 
7  93 

11  19 

10  41 

648 
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BRITISH  POTTERS'  NET  WAGES. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  given  on  the  assumption  that  the  potters 
are  employed  fall  time,  but  the  fact  is,  says  Consul  Lane,  many  of  them 
are  not  running  on  full  time. 

Taking  the  Staffordshire  potters'  actual  earnings  the  year  round,  Mr. 
Lane  considers  a  weekly  average  of  $5.92  per  man  as  a  liberal  estimate. 
Upon  this  estimate  the  net  earnings  of  the  100  potters  given  in  the  fore- 
going statement  would  be  as  follows : 

Statement  showing  the  full  Hme  and  net  weekly  eamingi  of  100  Staffordshire potter». 


Description  of  work. 


FlatpreAsen 

I>iah  makers... 

Cup  makers 

Saacer  makers 

Hand-baaiD  makers 

Hollow-irare  preseers 

Hollow-ware  pressor  jlggerers 

Printers 

Ovemien. 

Sayewrmeii 

Hold  makers 

Turners 

Haodlers 

Firemen 

Throwers 

Waarebonaemen 

Average 


A4 


6 
4 

8 

4 

1 

25 

2 

20 

20 

8 

8 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 


100 


Weekly  wages. 


Fulltime. 


$7  32 
8  04 


32 
82 


8  76 


7 
9 
6 


32 
49 
06 
6  66 

6  66 
8  04 

7  32 

8  40 
11  55 

9  72 
6  28 


7  40 


Net. 


|6  72 


7 
^ 
6 
7 
5 
7 
5 
5 
5 
7 


02 
72 
03 
30 
90 
88 
47 
80 
00 
89 
606 
6  35 
8  95 
8  33 
5  03 


5  92 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  th'e  consuls  elsewhere  did  not  deal  mor^  in 
net  averages  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Lane's  analyses  and  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Department  circular.  Basing  conditions  upon  full  time 
when  full  time  does  not  prevail,  and  calling  an  average  the  simple 
multiplication  and  division  of  lowest  and  highest  rates  of  wages,  is 
not  the  true  way  to  arrive  at  actualx;onditions.  Upon  general  principles 
the  Tunstall  potters  would  be  credited  with  an  average  full-time  earn- 
ing of  $7.40  per  week,  while  the  true  average  earning,  as  shown  by  Consul 
liane,  is  only  85.92  per  week. 

Estimating  an  average  British  workingman's  family  as  composed  of 
hnsbaud,  wife  and  three  children,  Consul  Lane  computes  the  minimum 
"weekly  wages  necessary  to  their  plain  comfort  at  £i  5».,  or  $6.08,  and 
gives  the  following  statement  as  to  a  mechanic  with  this  family : 

Weekly  expenses  of  a  Tunstall  cmyenier's  family — wages  of  husband,  wife 

three  children ^  |6. 

Rent $1  72 

Club 16 

Taxes 9 

Coal 48 

Bread 1  00 

fiacon,  2  ponods 32 

Cheese,  2  pounds 32 

Batter,!  pound 32 

Potatoes,  one-half  peck 16 

Fresh  me4it,4|  pounds 71 
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Weekly  expemea  of  a  Turtatall  carpenter^i  family,  ^o.^Continaed. 

Tea,  three-fourths  pound |0  36 

Sugar,  4  pounds 28 

Soap,  2  pounds 12 

Flour,  3  pounds 12 

Milk,lquart , 6 

Candles,  one-half  pound 6 

Tobacco,  2  ounces 12 

Beer 12 

Clothes 48 

Total t6  00 

Taking  the  foregoing  as  the  minimum  living  rate  of  a  workingman's 
family,  Mr.  Lane  shows  by  the  following  statement  that  oat  of  every 
100  potters  employed  only  17  earn  wages  above  $6  per  week,  while  83 
earn  less  than  |6,  and  must  therefore  cut  their  expenses  below  that  of 
the  Tunstall  carpenter,  or  supplement  their  wages  in  some  manner. 

StaUment  ihowing  the  peroentage  of  Tunatall  potters  earning  adore  and  below  £1  5«. 

($6.08)  per  iceffc. 


• 

Branch  of  l*bor. 

No.  of 
workers. 

Weekly 

net 
earnings. 

Soiplns. 

Deflclenoy. 

+ 

— 

Hat  DreMora 

6 
"l 

"ih' 

"20 

20 

3 

....„ 

"'"2' 

$6  72 
7  01 

6  72 
602 

7  30 

6  92 

7  89 
6  47 
6  32 

6  90 

7  40 
606 
6  36 

8  95 
8  30 
5  02 

$0  86 

Diiih makfnii- -,  r-,. ,--,^-^ ^-, , 

4 

3 

io'93 
64 

Can  makeTS 

Saucer  makeTB 

Of 

Hand-bfuiln  makAniT ., r -,-r-, 

1 

1  22 

ITnllnvr.^rArA  nn^MiAr*  .- 

16 

Hollow- ware  vroMor  liffmron 

2 

1  81 

Pfintoni  . .. . 

ai 

Ovenmon 

• 

76 

ftmytfftr  ntakAni 

18 

Mold  makers ..^ ..,,-.. 

8 

1  82 

Tuners 

01 

Handlers 

2 

1 
1 

24 
2  67 
2  25 

Piremen 

Throwers 

WarehotisemeD 

1  06 

Total 

17 

83 

1 

Continuing  his  interesting  analyses  of  averages,  the  consul  shows  in  a 
subsequent  table  that  if  the  foregoing  100  potters  were  to  pool  their 
earnings  there  would  be  a  weekly  total  deficiency  for  the  minimum 
amount  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  average  family  of  $16.10  per 
week. 

The  conclusion  suggested  by  these  tables  is  that  the  wages  which 
make  saving  possible  among  the  Tunstall  potters  are  limited  to  a 
small  number. 
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V. — ^MlNES  AND  MINING  IN  ENGLAND. 
Average  wages  per  week  paid  in  mines  and  mining. 


Dwcziption  of  employment.      Honn 


COBirWALL. 

Under^roDiid  men. . . . 

Sbaftmen 

Oredreaaen 

HKWCABTLB 

Deputies 

Winding 

Hauling , 

Pumping 

Fan 

Locomotive 

SiiAefB 

8U>nemen , 


1 

1 

Honn. 

Weekly 
wages. 

64 
64 
64 

44 

48 

69 

72 
73 
72 
72 
48 
48 

$3  12 

4  03 
8  02 

6  72 
6  60 

6  88 

5  88 

6  76 
664 
6  24 
468 
5  64 

Description  of  emplojrment. 


IfxwcAflTLE— Continaed. 


Firemen 

Famacemen  .... 

nandputtem 

Pony  patters 

Keepers 

Screeners 

Ordinary  smiths. 

Boiler  smiths 

Joiners 

Masons 

Fitters 

Laborers 

Coke  drawers  ... 

Coke  fillers 

Coke  laborers ... 


Hoars. 


72 
48 
63 
63 
63 
68 
64 
64 
64 
54 
64 
63 


Weekly 
wages. 


$4  03 
8  84 
6  76 


4 

6 
4 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
4 
6 
6 
4 


66 
04 
20 
28 
28 
28 
62 
28 
06 
84 
76 
44 


IkOTS.— The  m%)ority  of  the  Newcastle  miners— that  is,  the  manied  men— with  the  exeeptkm  of 
patters  and  ookemen,  are  sappUed  with  free  coal,  paying  12  cents  per  fortnight  for  its  loading. 


VI.— Eailway  employes  IN  England. 


Wages  paid  teeehly  to  railway  employ^  (those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those 
gaged  on  the  engines  and  cars,  linemen,  railro{id  laborers,  ^oJ)  m  England^ 


Descriptimi  of  employment 


UTEBPOOL  AXD  LORDOH.* 


Station  masters. 

Inspectors 

Porters 

£ngine  drlTers . . 
yiremen 


Bailroad  laborers 


LEEDB. 


Onarda 

Porters 

Signalmen 

JiHWipmcn ...... 

Cngme  drivers. 
Firemen 


Fitters. .. 
lAboren. 


RWCAfiTLB'OII-TnnK.t 

Paaaenger  depe^rtimeiU. 


Station  mastera 

BtaHoa  masters*  aaaistants  . .. 
Booking  and  paaaenger  olerlu 


Ayerage 
wagea. 


$0  20 


60 
4  00 
8  60 
6  26 
8  00 
4  45 


604 
4  20 
6  24 
4  16 
8  75 
6  75 
8  00 
6  00 
8  60 


12  00 
8  24 
8  38 


Description  of  employment. 


H^EWCASTLB-ON-mn— Continned. 

Pastenger  degMirtmant— Contlnned. 

Telegraph  derlu 

Guards 

Guards'  assistants 

Foremen  porters 

Parcel  porters 

Excess  porters 

Porters 

Lampmen 

Carriage  cleaners 

Ticket  collectors 

Signalmen 

Gatemen 

Goods  departmmU. 

Inspectors 

Guards 

Foremen 

Porters 

Timber  loaders 

Shunters 

Rollymen 

Horsemen 

Number-takers 


ATsrage 


$6  68 
684 


6 
6 

4 
6 
4 
4 
4 
6 
6 
4 


8 
4 

4 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
4 


00 
48 
76 
7S 
86 
60 
86 
24 
00 
12 


16 
06 
04 
20 
60 
72 
62 
48 
12 


*  As  the  eonsnl-geseral  in  his  rep<nt  refers  to  this  table,  compiled  in  Lirerpool,  as  showing  the  ratet 
•of  wages  in  London  also,  it  may  thna  be  taken  as  representing  boUi  Liverpool  and  London, 
t  Kortbem  division  of  the  Northwestern  Railway  Company. 
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W€ig€8  paid  per  week  to  railroad  employ^  in  locomotive  department f  northern  dirieion  yorth- 

eastern  Railway  Company,  Netccastle-on-Tifne. 

[Per  week  of  6i  honTs  for  men  in  repairing  departmenta.] 


Description  of  employment. 


LOcoMonrx  wobk& 

foremen 

Ghargemen  (erectors) 

Fitters 

Boilersmiths ■ 

Boileramiths'  assistants  

Tin  and  copper  smitlis 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers < 

Turners  and  machine  men 

Brass  molders 

Braaa  flnishers 

Carriage  bnilders ^ 

Wagon  builders 

Carriage  painters 

Engine  painters 

Pattern  makers 

Sawyers 

Laborers 

Engine  drivers 

Firemen 

Miueral  guards 

Engine  cleaners 

Bouer  cleaners 

Lightors-ap 

Suttionary-engine  drivers 

Coke  and  coalfillers 

Wagon  greasers* < 

SNOIKBKKINa  DEPARTMSIIT. 

Inspectors 

Gangers 

Navvies  (pickmen) 

iNawles  (shovelers) 

Platelayers  

Platelayers,  extra  gang 

Joiners    

Joiners*  laborers 

Brick  1  ayers 

Plumbers  and  gas-fitters 

Signal  fitters 

Gob  makers 

Painters 

Smiths 

Strikers 

Masons 

Masons*  laborers * , 


Average 

wages. 

$U  00 

866 

7  33 

830 

6  03 

8  00 

7  13 

4  51 

639 

7  13 

8  12 

036 

6  36 

4  51 

6  12 

7  30 

5  27 

4  69 

9  45 

6  60 

6  36 

3  03 

4  70 

627 

545 

4  76 

4  30 

848 

648 

548 

548 

560 

548 

764 

536 

7  04 

7  54 

7  04 

5  48 

6  36 

7  42 

524 

567 

248 

*  These  rates  are  Irrespective  of  piece-work  profits,  overtime,  &a    Boys  and  apprentices  have 
been  disregarded  in  this  return,  except  in  the  case  of  engine  cleaners. 

Average  weekly  railway  wages  in  Manchester  and  Tunstall, 
« 
(Men  in  goods  department  work  six  days  per  week ;  men  in  passenger  department  work  seven  days 

per  week.    Uniforms  are  furnished  tree  by  the  company.] 


Description  of  employment. 


MAKCHI8TBB. 

Engine-drivers* 

Firemen* 

Passenger  gwards* 

Watchmen* 

Pointamen* 

Passenger  porters* 

Goods  porters 

Engine-fitters 

Carriage  examiners 

Laborers 


Weekly 

wages. 

08  76 

654 

680 

6  32 

5  34 

3  89 

4  86 

6  80 

632 

4  38 

Description  of  employment 


TUH8TALL. 

Station  dipartmenL 


Superintendent . . 
Station-master. . . 

InHpectors 

Booking  clerks  .. 

Parcel  clerks 

Telegraph  clerks 

Foremen 

Collectors 


Weekly 
wages. 


$25  73 
14  50 
973 
8  42 
8  42 
7  48 
7  29 
608 


*  12  hours  per  day. 
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Average  weekly  railway  wages  in  ManoheBier  and  Tunsiall — Continued. 


DeseiipUon  of  employment. 


TuiESTALL— Conttaned. 

PnM«ng«r  gnards 

Porters 

SlKnal-men 

Sfaoaten 

Horse-drivers 

Parcel  porters 

Engine  debarment. 

Firemen 

Under  firemen .- 

Sogine-drirers 

Enj^ine-eleaners 

Firemen 

Fitters 


Weekly 

wages. 

96  81 

4  26 

6  68 

486 

6  81 

486 

14  50 

9  73 

9  73 

3  65 

5  59  1 

8  51 

Description  of  employment. 


TUNBTALL^Continned. 

Inspector 

Clerk 

Examiners 

JBoad  dq^artmenL 

Inspector 

Clerk 

Firemen 

Platelayers 

Ooodt  department 

Inspector 

Clerk 


Weekly 
wages. 


$0  78 
7  27 
668 


668 

7  48 
729 
486 


15  50 
565 


VU.— Ship-yabds  and  ship-building. 

Wages  paid  per  week  qf64  hours  in  skip-yards  in  England, 


Description  of  employment. 


Carpenters  and  shipwrights. 

Joiners 

Painters 

Smiths 

Strikers 

Platers 

Helpers 

Calkers 

^▼erers 

Siret-boys 


Pattern-makers 

Ktters 

Helpers 

Kachinists 

Solders-np 


rs. 


XAborers 

IroD- workers 

AnglO'iron  smiths. 


Newoastle- 
on-Tyne. 


08  5] 
8  08 
680 
7  78 


808 


7  64 

8  08 


7  78 

8  51 
8  15 


7  42 


Liverpool. 


10  12 

8  57 

7  78 

8  51 
5  83 

9  24 

5  35 

6  81 

7  78 
1  58 


8  27. 


6  32 
8  51 
546 
5  23 


Bristol. 


08  64 
7  92 


702 


648 
7  20 


8  64 
648 


5  47 
864 
986 


CoBsal  Locke  says  that  the  bailding  of  ships  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant industries  in  the  north  of  England — the  three  north  of  Eng- 
land rivers,  the  Tyne,  the  Wear  and  the  Tees,  are  lined  with  ship- yards 
^wherein  thousands  of  men  are  or  have  been  employed.  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1883  overproduction  developed  into  a  glut  of  the  market,  and 
tbere  was  then  a  sudden  and  serious  collapse.  The  smallest  yards  suc- 
cambed  and  the  largest  were  obliged  to  discharge  a  number  of  their 
hands  and  reduce  the  hours  of  labor.  As  the  foregoing  table  shows  the 
foil  rate  of  wages,  the  net  or  real  earnings  are  of  course  much  less. 
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VIII. — Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {officers  and  men)—di8tinguishing  between  ocean,  coast  and 

river  navigation ,  and  between  sail  and  steam^in  England, 


Besoriptioii  of  employment. 


0CBA2C  8TKAMBBIF8. 


First  offlcen 

Becond  oflBoen". . 
Third  officers  .... 

Able  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen , 
First  engineer  ... 
Second  engineer., 
Third  engineer... 
Firemen 


OCBAH  AAILDrO  8HIP6. 


First  mate  .. 
Second  mate. 
Seamen 


COAamXQ  TBAOI. 


LirerpooL 


$63  26 
60  47 
86  74 
15  81 


83  94 
66  01 
50  48 
18  90 


38  25 
28  07 
18  78 


Master 

Mate,  first... 
Mate,  second 
Seamen 


29  16 

24  82 

*27  24 


HnU. 


172  00 
43  20 
86  00 


64  80 
43  20 


28  40 


83  60 
24  00 
14  00 


57  60 
38  40 
28  50 
22  08 


BriatoL 


$45  20 
31  60 

17  62 
9  78 

78  00 
53  50 
84  06 

18  80 


87  70 
25  50 
2189 


i   Average 
Newcastle-      wages 


on.Tyne. 


$36  40 
28  00 
12  40 


72  00 
48  40 
28  30 
12  60 


28  00 
20  40 
12  00 


77  00 
45  76 
82  96 
28  82 


foraU 
England. 


$67  8S 
4888 

83  08 
15  27 
97t 
73  U 
53  00 
87  6Ei 
19  18 


88  14 
24  48 
16  48 


07  00 
87  77 
28  60 
35  88 


*  And  find  their  own  food. 


IX.— Shop  wages. 


Wages  paid  per  week  im  shops,  wholesale  or  retaU,  to  males  and  females. 


Deaorlption  of  employment 


Grocers: 

Men 

Boys 

Drapers : 

Men 

Boys 

Dmegists 

Hosit^rs : 

Males 

Females 

Milliners 

Ironmongers 

Batters : 

Males 

Females 

Earthenware 

Statiooers : 

Males 

Females 

Tobacconists,  females  . 
Confectioners,  femides. 
Boots  and  shoes: 

Males 

Females 

Fancy  goods : 

Females 


HnlL 


$5  00 


550 


625 

5  75 
8  20 
344 
660 

530 


5  75 

500 
2  80 
2  80 
8  40 


Leeds. 


$5  60 
180 

700 
300 
700 


730 
350 
50 
50 


3 
7 


7  00 
'2*40 


7  00 
3  50 


6 

3 

7 
8 


00 
50 

00 
50 
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Store  and  ikcp  (household  supply  stores)  wages  in  Birmingham, 


Deserlption  of  employment. 


1LA.LB8 

Porten  and  laboren . . . 

Delivery  portere 

Saleamen 

Chiefs  ef  departments 


ATerage 
wages. 


$4  86 

5  50 

6  37 
13  37 


Description  of  employment. 


VBMAUEB. 

Young  girls  who  copy  orders 

Young  girls  who  weigh  and  pack  up.. 

RMleMwoiuen 

Principal  assistants    

Superior   clerks,  cashiers,  and  book' 
keepers 


Arerage 

wages. 


$2  10 
2  1« 
2  M 

5  10 

6  M 


The  above  amoants  shoald  be  increased  by  the  value  of  a  good  plain 
dinner,  which  is  supplied  free  of  charge  to  the  employes  at  a  cost  to  the 
employers  of  about  five  shillings  per  week,  according  to  a  note  attached 
to  the  returns  by  the  manager  of  the  firm  which  furnished  the  statistics. 
Whether  this  free  dinner  is  a  general  custom  or  a  special  arrangement 
by  this  particular  firm,  is  not  stated. 

Oloucester, — The  consul  at  Gloucester  gives  his  shop  wages  as  run- 
ning from  $2.40  to  $14.40  per  week,  without  any  further  detail. 

The  foregoing  are  the  only  statistics  given  in  regard  to  shop  wages  in 
England  which  could  be  tabulated.  To  the  dissimilarity  of  working 
casroms  and  rates  of  wages  for  shop  service,  together  with  the  extent 
aod  intricacy  of  the  field  embraced,  may  be  attributed  the  meagerness 
of  the  returns  under  this  head. 

XI. — Ageioultubal  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  agricultural  laborers  in  the  west  of  England,  with  or  without  board 

and  lodging.  ^ 


Description  of  employment. 


OLOUCSBTSRSHIBK. 

In  summer,  without  food  and  lodeing 

In  winter,  without  food  and  lodging 

Ffmaleti.  ordinary     

YemaltA,  harvest  hands 

BOUBBSKTSBIBB. 

Ifalen,  food  sometimes  supplied  at  harvest        

Women,  &eld  labor,  cider  and  sometimes  food 

WILTSHIUB  AKD  DOBSBTBHIRK. 

Males  in  summer     

MziItMin  winter    »... 

Women  fiild  lalrarers    


Ayerage 
wages. 


$3  65 
2  01 

1  14 

2  18 


d  65 
1  40 


2  91 
2  67 
1  46 


Of  agricultural  labor  in  the  above  districts,  Consul  Lathrop,  of 
Bristol,  cannot  speak  favorably.  Wages  are  lower  in  the  west  than 
iu  any  other  part  of  England. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  appearance  of  agricultural  la- 
borers, as  '^een  by  the  consul  at  a  ''hiring  IViir ''  at  Ghippen  Sodbury,  in 
Gloucestershire : 

Worn  out,  their  years  gone,  their  muscles  stiff,  they  are  useless 
to  the  employer,  and  cannot  get  a  )>lace.  They  are  literally  turned 
out  to  die,  and  their  only  refuge  is  the  workhonse;  for  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  save  anything  for  their  old  age.  When  a  pair  of 
boots  costs  half  a  week's  wages,  a  Sunday  suit  three  weeks'  wages, 
a  pound  of  the  cheapest  meat  two  and  a  half  hours'  work,  how 
could  they  save  t 
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Agricultural  wages  in  the  Hull  diatrictj  county  of  York,  and  Liverpool  and  London  distri'  'a. 


DeACiiption  of  employment,    i  Average  wages.  I     Deaertption  of  employment. 


HULL  DI8TBICT. 

Farmlaboreni per  year. 

Dairymaids  * do. . . 

Honsi'maids* do... 

Wagoner* do  .. 

couimr  oy  tobk. 

Laborer : 

First  man  ' per  week . 

Second  man* do  . . 

Foreman  of  farm per  year. 

Second  man  * do. . . 

Third  plowman' do... 

Plowboy  * do . . . 

Shepherd ^ per  week. 

Blacksmith* per  day. 

Joiner* do  . . 

Herdman  ^ per  week . 

Groom* per  year. 

Servant  girl* do... 


Average  wages. 


$29  00  to 
67  00  to 
59  00  to 
67  00  to 


$72  00 
86  00 
67  00 
06  09 


120  00  to 

82  00  to 

68  00  to 

48  00  to 

4  06  to 


4  06  to 
63  00  to 
&8  OOto 


14  06 

3  70 
160  00 

07  00 
78  00 
68  00 

4  40 
06 
96 

4  40 
78  00 
78  00 


COUNTT  OF  TOBK—Continned. 
Scnllery  maids per  year. . 

T.IVKRPOOL  DI8TBICT. 

Teamster* per  year. 

Herd* do... 

Dairymaid* do. . . 

Cheese  maker* do. . . 

Field  boy* do  .. 

Herdsmen  * per  week. 

Laborer' do. . . 

Boys* do... 

LOKDOK  DISTRICT. 

Laborers  in  Kent',  .per  week. 
Laborers  in  Middlesex '  .do. . . 

Laborers  In  Surrey  ' do. . . 

Laborers  in  Essex' do. . . 

Laborers  in  Hereford'. .  .do. . . 


tS9  00  to  $46  00 


ra  00 

bS  00 

53  00 

121  00 

29  00 

3  89 

4  01 
1   70 


4  13 
4  IS 
4  38 
3  6.5 
3  )i9 


>  With  board  and  lodging. 

s  With  ootUge. 

*  No  cottage ;  no  board. 


*  And  a  cottage. 

*  And  two  pints  of  beer. 

*  With  board. 


'Without  board. 


In  the  agricultaral  districts  around  London  the  agricnltaral  laborers 
earn  on  an  average  about  $220  per  annum.  It  is  customary'  to  give  a 
bonus  at  harvest  time,  and  during  that  season  the  laborer  is  supplied 
with  beer.  The  general  tendency  in  agricultural  wages  (notwithstand- 
ing the  depression  in  agriculture)  is  upwards,  since  the  farmers  are 
obliged  to  pay  their  hands  sufficient  wages  to  overcome  the  natural 
tendency  to  drift  into  the  cities  to  seek  a  living. 

AOEIOULTUBAL  LABOR  IN  THE  NEWCASTLE   DISTRICT. 

The  system  of  half-yearly  '^  fair  hiring  "  still  prevails  in  this  district. 
During  the  first  week  in  May  the  consul  attended  a  hiring  at  the  Corn 
Market  in  Newcastle.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  both  masters 
and  men,  women  and  girls.  The  laborers,  it  would  seem,  fixed  their 
terms,  and  the  employers  were  forced  to  accept  them,  viz :  For  the  half 
year,  men,  $48  to  $78 ;  boys,  $17  to  $24 ;  females,  from  $31.64  to  girls 
to  $43.80  to  women. 

It  is  usual  on  these  occasions  to  advance  money  to  the  laborers, 
which  the  latter  spend  at  night  in  the  public  houses.  The  excesses 
on  these  occasions  have  aroused  public  sentiment  against  the  sys- 
tem, and  it  is  likely  that  it  will  soon  be  done, away  with.  With 
all  its  drawbacks,  this  system  has  its  advantages ;  it  enables  the  la- 
borers to  meet  and  consult  about  terms,  and  it  also  enables  the  masters 
to  select  the  laborers  most  suitable  to  their  requirements. 

XII. — Corporation  employ]6s. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  subordinate  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  London, 

[Compiled  at  the  oonsnlate-general.l 


Desoription  of  employment. 


Lowest 
sahtry. 


mghest 
salary. 


Average 
salary. 


Cfity  govsmmerU  (London  proper,  OuildhaU,  and  Mansion  Hokm).  | 

Chief  clerks  (Qnildhall) 1  $820  00 

Copying  clerks 486  00 

Laborers,  a  week 5  40 

Porters,  a  week I  5  40 


$3,550  00  (..A 

790  00    

7  20  .  $6  00 

7  20  .  600 
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As  to  ordinary  trades — carpenters,  bricklayers,  &c. — employed  by  tbe 
city  of  London,  it  is  usaal  for  the  proper  officers  of  tbe  vestries  or  par- 
isbes  (local  divisions)  to  give  out  the  work  by  contract,  and  then  tbe 
average  rates  as  tabulated  nnder  "General  trades"  are  in  force.  On 
an  average,  a  common  laborer  will  receive  10  cents  per  bour,  and  a 
skilled  mechanic  17  cents  per  hour,  foi*  52  hours,  a  week^s  work.  Street 
cleaners,  men,  62  to  90  cents  a  day ;  boys,  30  to  62 ;  dustmen  (carmen), 
$5.35  to  $5.83  a  week. 

XIII. — GOVEBNIOSNT  DEPABTaffiNTS  AND   OFFICES. 

Wagt9  paid  per  year  to  employes  in  Government  deparimenU  andoffion — eocolusive  of  trade$' 

men  and  laborers — in  England, 

[Compiled  at  the  ooneulate'geiionil.l 


Deflcr^»tioii  of  employment. 


Loweat 

wagei.* 


0B5BBAL  CIYIL  SBBYICB  0BADB8. 


Higher  diTiflion  olerkst 

Lower  division  derksl 

IfO-rer  division  elerk,  (7  hoars  offlces^§. 

Boy  clerks  (age  16  to  17  years) 

'Mejx  copyists  (20  cents  an  hour) 

Boy  copyists  (8  to  9|  cents  an  hour) . . . 

Men  messengers 

Boy  messengers 


$486 
880 
462 
195 


230 

76 


SALABT  LIST  OF  THS  FOBBIGN  OFFICB. 


Seoretvy  of  state 

VnAer  secretary  of  etate 

Three  assistant  secretaries  of  state 

Chief  clerk 

6  senior  clerks 

6  assistant  clerks 

20  flrBt-clasB  Junior  clerks 

4  second-class  junior  dorks 

Uhxazian 

Sublibrarian 

2  ficst-olass  derks,  librarian's  department. . . 

3  second-class  clerks,  librarian's  department 

4  third-class  clerks,  librarian's  department . . 

Superintendent  treaty  department 

Assistant  treaty  department 

derk  in  treaty  department 


CHIBF  CLBBK'B  OFFICB. 


Three  flrst-dass  clerks — 
Two  second-class  derks. . . 

Fi-ve  thiid-dftss  clerks 

Translator 

Oriental  interpreter 

Four  derks  lower  division. 

Clerk  in  passport  office 

Private  secretary «.. . 

Prods  writer 

Two  temporary  derks 

Printer 

Proof-reader 

Officekeeper , 

Assistant officekeeper  .... 

Asadstant  officekeeper  

Coal  porter 

Assistant  ooal  ]>orter 

Porter 

Porter 

Housekeeper 


4,866 

4,880 

8,400 

073 

486 

8,406 

2,676 

1,946 

1,216 

486 

8,406 

2,676 

1,216 


1,946 

1,216 

486 


Highest 
wages.* 


389 


268 


292 


♦1,946 

978 

1,217 

245 


250 
114 


6,083 
4.806 
3,893 
2,920 
973 
4,866 
3,162 
2, 433 
1,752 
1.167 
4,866 
8,162 
1,752 


2,483 

1,752 

1,167 

2,433 

1,946 

773 

1,216 

1,460 

1,460 

680 

729 

505 

078 

438 

427 

316 

215 

438 

889 

607 


Average 
wages. 


$978 
681 
840 
220 
420 
210 
940 
96 


24,332 
9,733 
7,300 


*  The  two  amounts  indicate  the  limits,  the  salary  being  dependent  on  length  of  service, 
t  Commencing  at  $486  and  increasing  by  triennial  increments  of  $73. 
I  Same  triennial  Increment. 
$  Same  triennial  increment. 
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Wagei  paid  per  year  to  employ4$  in  Qcverfmeni  departmmU,  ^.— Continued. 


D6Miiption  of  employaient. 


EXTRA  ALLOWAVCU. 


PenuADe&t  udor  seontwy  of  ataU,  for  manAgement  of  Morei  Mrrloe 

fund A 

Two  private  Mcretarieo 

For  laneuBRe* 

12  Queen's  foreign  Borvioe  meeaengera 

2Queen'8  home  meaaengers 

SQueon'a  home  meaaengera 

8  Qaeen'a  home  meaaengera 

Xxamining  medical  offloer 


Pofttmaatet'Oaneral 

Becn'tary . 


FOBT-OFnCB  DIPARTMXIT. 

8§cr§tmry*$  oJjUt. 


Financial  aecretary 

Anaititant  aecretarlea 

Chief  olerk 

6  principal  olerlu,  upper  aeotion. 
i>  principal  clerka,  lower  aection. 

lOfirst-claaa  olerka 

19  aecond-claaa  olerka 

24  third-claaa  olerka 

Lower  dlTlaion  olerka,  Ao 


Loiraat 


1  clerk 

1  flrat-(;laaa  clerk .. 
8ecoud-claa>  clerk. 
Third-daaaolark. . . 


MitHng  lettmr  hremek. 


Storekeeper 

1  derk 

1  aoperriaor 

8  overaeera 

6  foremen  of  laborera. . . 
52  purtora  and  laborera. 
18  portera  and  laborera . 
Heaaengera  (boya) 


BtoT^nttptT  $  prwuchm 


OUaring-houae  branehr—ftmaU  cUrictU  %t9f, 

Saperintendent 

8  principal  olerka 

10  fii-at-olaaa  clerka 

44  aecond-olaaa  clerka i 


IKMumacUattar  ojlaa. 

7  firat-olaaa  ratamera  (male) 

18  fint-claaa  retnmera  (female) 

14  aecond-olaaa  retumera  (male) 

87  second -clasa  retumera  (female) 

8  third-olaaa  retumera  (female) 


PotdiuMtora. 

At  northern  district 

AtN.  W.dlstrict 

At  K.  C.  diatrict 

AtS.  W.  district 

AtW.  C.  diatrict 

At  E.  diatrict 

Paddington 

Oaling 

Putney. 

Wandsworth,  &o 

801  email  letter>reoelTing  offlcea  In  Lmidon. 


lAiiiT'tmrrvgn  and  forfara. 

Baat  central  diatrict  (the  city  proper) : 

860  letter-carriera 

97  junior  lett^^r-carriera 

94  Junior  letter-carriera,  second  claas 

11  portera  and  laborera 


Svihwi^Mfa  Istter-eorriart.t 

BlTlaionl 

DiTiaionll 

DiTiaion  m  (eatimated) 


$4,806 


8,406 
2,822 
1,946 
1,265 
730 
889 


Hlgheat 


1.606 

1,021 

486 


1,946 
1,021 
973 
684 
880 
258 
828 
88 


636 
889 
194 


684 


830 
177 
801 


94 


176 
228 


266 
240 


♦1.460 
729 

729 
1,916 
1,216 
973 
729 
146 


6,840 


4,282 
3,310 
2,433 
1,849 
973 
973 


2,190 

1,400 

973 


2,488 
1,460 
1,460 
705 
444 
340 
316 
126 


1,460 
730 
486 
366 


684 
802 
670 
216 
816 


984 


880 
265 
228 
842 


352 
842 
810 


$12,  IM 
9.733 

7.: 


4,77« 


2,488 


2,483 
2,438 
8.40€ 
8,285 
8,940 
2.433 
2,489 
730 
584 
1,703 


*  The  two  amoanta  indicate  the  limlta.  the  aalary  beiag  dependent  on  length  of  aerrioe. 
t  Wages  regulated  by  Tarying  circomatanoea. 
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XIY.— Trades  and  labor — Government  employ. 

W<age$paid  ^  the  week  of  average  48  himrs  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Otwemment  em- 
ploy in  city  of  London, 

[Compiled  at  the  ooDsiilate-general.J 


I>es<arlption  of  employment. 


Laborers  and  porters  (standard  Gtovemment  scale) 
Castom-house : 

Watermen,  first  class 

Watermen,  second  dass 

Extra  men 

Admiralty : 

Foreman,  coopers,  bakers,  &g 

Coopers,  bakers,  &c 

Pidicemen  (privates)  :* 

Third  class,  two  years'  service 

Second  class,  five  years*  service 

First  class,  seven  years'  service 


Lowest 
wages. 


Highest    Avenge 
wages.   I   wageH. 


$4  38 

8  (K)  I 
6  56  I 


$6  57 

8  35 

7  52 


$5  48 

8  67 
7  04 

6  10 

Jl  20 

7  10 

'  5  88 

6  66 

7  40 


*TTBiform,  boots,  &c.,  furnished. 


In  some  branches  of  trade  and  labor  under  Government  employment 
the  rates  fall  below  the  prices  paid  by  individuals  or  firms  for  the  same 
work,  bat  the  steadiness  of  employment  and  the  less  number  of  daily 
hours  of  labor  more  than  account  for  the  difference. 


XV.— Printers  and  printing  offices  in  England. 


8 


Description  of  omployment. 


i 


M 


BDOsitors: 

Job-work . . . 

Weeklies ... 

Dailies 

UJMshine-men . . . 

Freasmen 

Bojs 

Stereoiv  pers . . . . 
PrtMf-readers... 
Bookbinders  ... 
JlaJehers,  e^Is 
Litkographeie . 


$6  50 


Cornwall  (54 
hours). 

Bristol  (54 
hours). 

2 

P 

1. 
1 

6 

6 


50 
50 


6  68 


$5  04 


04 
04 


I 


5 
5 


04 
04 


$6 
7 
0 
7 
6 
1 
7 


81 
80 
23 
77 
81 
70 
30 


$8  76 
0  73 
0  73 
9  00 


1 
0 


90 
50 


8 
8 


76 
30 


$8 

0 
9 


70 
75 
75 


8 


824 


11  00 


$7 
8 
8 
8 
8 
1 


53 
75 
76 
02 
02 
46 


10  20 


7  63 


$7  29 


7 
7 
7 
7 


29 
29 
20 
29 


( 


$7  23 
8  77 
8  95 

7  27 
6  98 
1  69 

8  46 


25 
76 
30 
53 
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SCOTIiARTD. 

As  the  trade  conditions  in  Scotland  do  not  materially  differ  from  those 
in  England,  and  as  the  consal-general  has  prepared  from  the  reports  of 
the  several  consuls  in  Scotland  a  statement  showing  the  rates  of  wages 
paid  to  the  general  trades  in  that  country,  a  brief  review  here  of  the 
reports  from  Dundee,  Dunfermline,  Glasgow  and  Leith  will  suffice. 


DUNDEE. 

The  food  of  the  working  classes  in  this  manufacturing  center,  writes 
Consul  Wells,  is  simple  and  homely :  breakfast,  porridge  and  milk,  or 
tea  or  coffee  and  bread  and  butter,  with  perhaps  an  egg,  a  small  bit  of 
bacon  or  a  herring;  dinner  is  frequently  Scotch  broth,  cooked  with 
cabbage  or  other  vegetables,  and  beef  in  small  quantities;  supper,  tea, 
with  bread  and  butter.  Mill  and  factory  girls  who  do  not  reside  at 
home  are  compelled  to  live  more  plainly,  their  wages  being  insufficient 
to  procure  them  the  full  fare  here  specified. 

The  working  classes  of  Dundee  are  poorly  provided  for  in  the  way  of 
house  accommodation.  There  are  in  the  city  8,620  houses,  of  only  one 
room  each,  occupied  by  23,670  persons;  16,187  two-room  houses,  occu- 
l)ied  by  74,374  men,  women,  and  children.  Of  the  140,000  people  in 
Dundee,  118,000  live  in  one,  two  and  three  room  houses. 

Consul  Wells's  description  of  life  in  what  he  calls  the  single-rooiu 
"  hovels"  shows  a  condition  of  affairs,  where  "five  or  six  human  beings 
are  sheltered  with  nothing  to  lie  on  but  the  floor,  and  covering  them- 
selves, when  they  have  an  opportunity,  with  jute  burlaps  which  they 
take  in  to  make  into  hand-sewed  bags.'' 

As  to  the  habit's-  of  the  working  classes  of  Dundee,  while  there  is 
much  dissipation  and  recklessness,  there  is,  tbe  consul  says,  a  large 
number  who  are  both  prudent  and  economical,  and  manage  to  save 
considerable  money.  The  jute  mills  give  employment  to  many,  and 
labor  is  drawn  thither  from  the  smaller  towns  and  from  rural  districts. 
Boys  and  girls  under  14  find  employment  as  "half-timers,"  and  earn 
from  60  to  70  cents  per  week  of  28  hours'  work.  All  above  14  enter  as 
full-timers,  and  earn  the  average  wages  given  below  in  the  statement 
showing  the  general  labor  conditions  in  Scotland. 

The  feeling  between  employers  and  employes  in  Dundee  is  reported 
as  harmonious,  which  fact  largely  affects  in  a  favorable  manner  the 
prosperity  of  the  city.    ' 

Trade  is  well  organized  and  labor  is  regarded  as  benefited  by  tbe 
unions. 

Strikes  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  arbitration  being  chiefly  re- 
sorted to  in  case  of  differences  between  capital  and  labor ;  when  strikes 
do  take  place  family  suffering  is  not  acute,  as  the  union  generally  pays 
the  striker  about  half- wage  rate  while  funds  last. 

The  general  condition  of  the  Dundee  working  classes  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  very  few  opportunities  offered  for  their  improvement  is 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  emigration. 

The  consul  estimates  the  number  of  women  and  girls  emploved  in  the 
jute  and  linen  factories  of  Dundee  at  between  50,000  and  60,000.  Fe- 
males in  the  factories  average  $2.50  per  week,  and  the  same  rate  holds 
good  in  dressmaking  and  other  shop  employments. 
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The  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  female  operatives  is  consid- 
ered good,  on  the  whole,  and  the  consul  credits  much  of  this  satisfac- 
tory condition  to  the  well-ventilated  factories,  the  simple  dietary,  and 
tbe  active  co-operation  of  the  churches. 

The  wages  of  the  women  workers  of  Dundee  have  increased  S  per 
cent,  during  the  last  five  years,  while  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  has  amounted  to  from  3  to  5  per  cent. 


GLASGOW. 

Ship-building  is  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  Glasgow,  but,  as 
on  the  Tyne,  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  depression.  During  the  years 
1881, 1882  and  1883  it  was  characterized  by  the  greatest  activity  in 
the  history  of  the  trade,  writes  Consul  Harte,  but  at  present  its  con- 
dition is  gloomy.  During  the  month  of  December,  1883, 4,000  workmen 
were  discharged  from  the  Clyde  ship-yards.  It  was  estimated,  the 
consul  says,  that  at  the  date  of  his  writing,  .Tune  17,  1884,  1,500  opera- 
tive ship-builders  were  out  of  employment. 

The  present  wage  rates  in  the  Olycle  ship-yards,  being  what  are  called 
"  depressed  rates,^  are  given  by  Consul  Harte  as  follows,  per  week  of 
54  hours : 


Description  of  employment. 


Wage*. 


Shipwrightg $7  G6 

Siipjointers 7  11 

BUcksmiths 7  00 

Engineere 8  60 

Ship-painters - '  7  66 

PlnmbeTH \  8  78 

RiSgers 8  85 


Description  of  employmenl. 


Machine-men 

Hammer-men 

Laborers 

Riveters  (piecework) 
Fitters  (piecework)  . 
Calkers  (piecework)  . 


Wages. 


$6  56 

4  65 

8  89 

12  16* 

13  88* 

17  00* 

The  workingmen  of  tbe  Glasgow  district,  writes  the  consul,  as  a  gen- 
eral rale,  have  a  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  only  by  steady 
habits  can  tbey  succeed  in  having  a  balance  on  the  right  side.  The  high 
wages  paid  until  quite  recently  have  had  the  effect,  it  is  said,  of  demor- 
aliziDg  a  large  proportion  of  thii  Clyde  ship-builders.  Earning  good 
pay  in  comparatively  short  hours  during  the  flush  times,  they  absented 
themselves  fit)m  work  and  spent  their  evenings  in  drink.  The  result 
was  that  when  depression  came  the  iron- workers,  who  gained  the  best 
wages,  were  the  least  prepared  for  the  reaction. 

Mr.  Harte  deals  at  some  length  with  the  labor  organizations  and  co- 
operative societies  of  his  district,  from  which  much  can  be  learned  of 
the  conditions  and  habits  of  the  working  people  of  the  Clyde. 

Legislation  regulating  the  public  and  general  relations  between  mas- 
ters and  men  seems  to  be  more  favorable  to  the  working  people  in 
England,  without  being  oppressive  to  honest  employers,  than  in  Scot- 
land; or  if  similar  legislation  is  in  existence  in  both  countries,  it  is  not 
enforced  in  Scotland. 

Few  opportunities  for  the  improvement  of  his  condition  are  offered 
to  the  Glasgow  workingman.   It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  workingman 

*  Highest  wages. 
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to  koase  his  family  decently  od  his  wages ;  laying  ap  anything  for  old 
age  is  the  rare  exception. 

The  namber  of  females  employed  in  the  Glasgow  consular  district  is 
given  as  follows  in  Consul  Harte's  report: 

Mannfactaring  and  mechanical Tl,  5S3 

Profe88ional|   clerkH,   teachers,    lanndreaaes,  hooae-keepen, 

hotel  and  boarding-honne  keepers,  &c 4,827 

AgricoltQie 3,040 

Total 79.450 

According  to  official  returns  the  population  of  Scotland  numbers 
3,735,573,  of  which  1,936,098  are  females.  Female  workers  of  all  classes 
and  grades  are  put  down  for  all  Scotland  at  498,271,  so  that  nearly  26 
per  cent,  of  all  the  female  population  is  engaged  in  some  employment 

Consul  Harte  estimates  the  weekly  wages  paid  to  females  in  his  dis- 
trict as  follows:  Minimum,  $1.4();  maximum,  $4.74;  average,  $2.68. 

The  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  Glasgow  female  operatives 
is  good,  having  improved  greatly  during  late  years.  This  improved 
condition  is  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops 
Act. 

The  wages  in  mills  and  factories  are  about  the  same  as  they  were  five 

years  ago,  but  the  wages  of  milliners,  dressmakers,  &c.,  have  increased 

considerably.    Owing  to  the  imports  of  food  supplies,  es}>ecially  from 

the  United  States,  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  have  decreased 

in  the  last  ten  years. 


DUNFERMLINE. 

This  being  what  is  called  a  country  district,  its  working  classes  may 
be  consider^  the  best  representatives  of  the  proverbial  Scotch  thrift 
and  economy. 

Consul  Myers  reports  that  as  a  rule  they  are  steady,  industrious, 
orderly  and  temperate;  slow  in  their  movements,  and  in  competition 
with  American  workmen  would  be  left  behind,  both  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  work.  They  are  religiously  inclined — attending 
church  twice  every  Sunday — yet  are  fond  of  amusement,  and  spend 
their  holidays  in  dancing,  national  games  and  excursions.  They  are 
economical  in  household  expenses,  but  what  is  saved  thereby  is  spent  in 
amusement  and  dress,  and  few  lay  up  any  tiling  for  emergencies. 

The  population  of  the  Dunfermline  district  is  almost  entirely  a  work- 
ing population,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  household  napery,  oil- 
cloth for  floors,  coal  mining,  and  farming.  Their  houses  are,  on  the 
whole,  comfortable,  their  food  plain  and  wholesome,  their  clothing  sub- 
stantial; they  are  mainly  strong  and  healthy,  and  so  well  contented  with 
their  condition  that  very  few  emigrate. 


i 
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WAGES  THROUGHOUT  SCOTLAND. 


I. — General  trades. 


Waff99paidper  loaol;  0/  51 1»  77  h4mr$. 


OoeopAtlflna. 


GlMgoir. 


BUILDDIO  TEADIB. 


BrieUij«t« 

Hod-< 
Uatona 

TendeTB 
Pluterera.. 

Tenders 

Bbtfert 

Boof en 

TeodeTS 
Plumbera . . 


Cupeoters. 
Gaa-fitten. 


OTHBJt  TKADXa. 


Bakers 

Bbekmitlw  ... 

Strikers 

Bookbinders . . . 
Brickmakers  . . . 
Brewers ........ 

Bstchers 

Bran  founders  . 
Catrinet-makers 
Confeetioners . . 
Cigar-makers  .. 


CeoMB 
Cutlers. 


Cni 

DiatUlers 

BriTers: 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab,  eanriafce,  and  street  railways I 

Byeis 


yurriers. 

Gardeners 

Batters 

Iior«e.shoers 

Jewelers   

Laborers,  porters,  &c 

Litbograpoers 

MfllwriKhts 

Kailmakera  (band) 

Potters 

Printers 

Teacbers  (pnblic  scbools)  . . 
Saddle  and  harness  makers. 

Saibnakers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegrapb  operators  (men). 

Weavers  (oatsideof  rnjiis) '. 


•I 


18  16 


6 

7 
4 
6 
5 
7 
7 
6 
7 
5 
7 
7 


61 
18 
69 
11 
10 
13 
13 
10 
18 
10 
13 
18 


7  88 
687 
4  69 
Oil 
6  11 
17 
61 


9 
6 
6  62 


7 
6 


38 
11 

6  11 
662 

7  13 
6  11 

600 
6  00 
6  50 

6  61 

7  13 
662 


6 
6 
7 
7 
4 
7 
6 


10 
62 
13 
13 
59 
13 
11 


Dundee. 


6  62 
8  15 


6 
6 
6 
6 

7 


61 
11 
10 
11 
00 


6  62 
6  10 


17  60 


4 
7 
4 
6 

4 
7 


66 
68 
66 
72 
65 
23 


7  23 
4  86 
7  78 
644 


6  82 


Ldth. 


6 
4 

7 
6 
6 
6 


82 
63 
29 
88 
34 
08 
6  72 
6  08 
680 


6 
6 


08 
82 


4 

4 
5 
6 
7 
7 
4 
7 
6 
6 
4 
7 
7 


49 
86 
10 
66 

29 

60 
86 
29 
80 
56 
12 
53 
41 


I 


7  89 
18  69 
6  58 
6  08 
4  12 

6  80 

7  77 
13  00 

6  66 
2  67 


$7  18 
6  11 
662 
4  86 
6  62 

6  10 

7  18 


Donferm- 
Una 


6  08 


6  08 
'6*69 


7  30 


5  85 

4  62 

5  10 


10  95 


9  78 

6  69 

7  80 
4  88 


6  57 

7  80 
6  00 


681 

12  16 

681 


Average 

foriOI 
Scotland. 


$7  14 
4  69 


6  86 

h'ii' 


6  86 

i'ii' 


6  76 
6  60 


6  76 


6  28 


6  00 


$7  56 


4 
7 
4 

6 

4 


66 

16 
70 
83 
96 


*6e6 
7  18 

5  10 
*6  86 

4  16 

6  91 
680 


6  51 
666 

4  61 
6  70 
6  97^ 
686 

5  96 
681 
678 
646 

6  11 
6  66 
678 
6U 

628 
6  16 

6  57 
606 
846 

7  06 
96 
88 
88 
06 
36 
83 
76 


4 

7 
6 

7 

4 
7 
6 


6  62 

7  27 
18  69 


5 
0 
5 


76 
50 
07 
646 
6  90 
12  58 
667 
3  88 


*  Real  arerage,  |7. 
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n. — Factories  and  mills  in  Scotland. 

Average  wages  {per  week  of  56  hours)  in  the  Dundee  jute  mills, 

[Compiled  by  Consul  Wells.] 


Description  of  employment. 


Averago 
wases. 


Description  of  employment. 


JtOi^'proparing  department. 

Pickera  of  Jute,  men $4  18 

Strickers-np,  piecework,  women 8  28 

Hand  at  softeners,  yoong  men 3  40 

Preparers,  women 2  24 

Boys  14  to  15  yeai-s  of  age,  jat<e- workers .  2  13 
Foremen  or  overseers  over  all  these 

workers,  men  6  44 

JiUe-epinning  department. 

Coarse  spinners  of  Jnte,  women 2  30 

Fine  spinners  of  Jnte,  women 2  18 

Pleoers,  girls  14  to  16  years  of  age,  Jute- 
workers,  girls 1  74 

Shifters,  gins  14  to  16  years  of  age,  Jnte-  ' 

workers,  girls •  1  45 

Half-timers,  boys  and  girls,  10  to  14 

years  of  age,  Jate-workers,  boys  and  ,  , 

girls 70  1 

Beelers,  piecework,  women I  2  91  i 

Bobbin  winders,  piecework,  women I  3  75  i 

Cop  winders,  piecework,  women :  3  65  ' 

Warpers,  piecework,  women i  3  65 

Foremen  or  orerseers  over  all  these  < 

workers,  men 6  83 

Jute-weavif^  depturtment. 

Bingle-loom   weavers,   piecework,  wo- 
men           2  67 


Average 


Jute-toeaving  d<}Niftm«fi<— Continaed. 

Donble-loom  weavers,  piecework,  wo- 
men   

Tenters,  men 

j  Dressers,  men 

Foremen  oi  overseers  over  all  these  i 
workers,  men 

Finiahing  department. 

Croppers,  men     

CaJendorei-s.  men  

Measurers,  meu 

'  Lappers,  men 

Packers,  men 

Foremen  or  overseers  over  all  these 
workmen,  men 


^eehanieal  d^MrtmenL 

Mechanics  (iron  fitters  and  turners), 
men 

Millwrights,  men 

Joiners,  men 

Other  tradesmen  employed  in  these 
works,  men . 


Foremen  or  overseers  over  all  these  I 


tradesmen,  men. 


^  06 

6  ao 

6  44 

7  -J9 


3  88 

4  SO 
4  44 

4  24 

5  04 

7  88 


7  04 
7  41 

6  80 

1     7  04 

8  51 

N  0TB.— Above  noted  wages  are  also  a  fair  average  of  what  is  paid  in  the  linen  factories  or  mills 
tiithin  this  consular  district. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  56  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Glasgow. 


[Copied  by  Consul  Harte.] 


Description  of  employment. 


FKMALBS.* 

Woolen  and  wincey  fiftctory  weavers . 

Cotton  factory  weavers 

Woolen  and  wincey  pirn  winders  . . . 

Beam  warpers 

Cop  winders  for  bobbins 

Tenders  and  young  girls  [general] . . . 
Packers,  &o 


Average 
wages. 


Description  of  employment 


Average 
wagea. 


!   $3  04  i 

2  55 

2  10 

8  40 

3  04  1 

1  04 

1  70 

1 

MALX8.* 

Tapers  in  woolen  and  wincey  factories . ' 
Tenters  in  woolen  and  wincey  factories. ' 
Mechanics  in  woolen  and  wincey  fao-  i 

tones , 

Drawers  in  woolen  and  wincey  factories .  | 
Twisters  in  woolen  and  wincey  factories' 
fieamers  in  woolen  and  wincey  fjActories .  j 


$8  7S 

10  21 

7  29 
6  88 
6  07 

8  03 


*  With  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  above  classes  are  on  piecework,  and  the  avenge  earnings  in  a 
Qlasgow  mill  are  given. 
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Wa^  paid  per  week  in  factoriea  or  milU  in  the  consular  district  of  LeUk, 

[Compiled  by  Consul  Malmros.] 


BMcription  of  employment 


Paper  miXU.* 


Paper  makers : 

Men 

Boys 

Qlazers: 

Women 

Girla 

Finishers,  women. . 
Kag-sorteTB,  women. 
Ssparto  sorters: 

Women. 

Men , 

Ffreoaen 

Mechanica^  itc 

Laborers 


^>nT8. 


72 
72 

51 
51 
51 
51 

51 
57 
72 
67 
57 


Enuiope  mannfacturert. 

Cnttermen,  time  workers,  men 
Meehanioa,  time  workers,  men 
TJnskQIed,  time  workers,  men . : 
Band  foldera,  piece  workers^ 

girla I 

Machinists,   piece  workers,  ' 

g^s ; 

Gammers,  pieceworkers,  girlsj 
Forewomen,  time  workers  . . . ' 


Average 
wages. 


$5  11 
1  46 

267 

1  70 

2  92 
2  55 

2  67 

4  88 

5  84 

6  82 

3  89 


MI 
54 

54 

6  32 

7  30 
4  18 

6* 

2  43 

54 
54 
54  ' 

2  79 
2  19 
4  13 

Description  of  employment 


lisking-net  mcmt^faeturen. 

Female: 

Mill  workers,  on  time. . . 

Net  workers,on  piece  work 
Male  net  workers,  on  piece 

work 

Mechanics 


Vulcanite  inant^f<teturer$. 


Yulcanite  makers. 

Polishers,  girls 

Cutters,  boys 

Sawers,  girls 

Buffers 

Grinders 


Tobacco  mannfaeturers.f 

Female  workers,  first  olaaa, 
piece  work 

Female  workers,  second  class, 
piecework 

Male  workers,  time  work 

Flour  miUt. 
Men,  per  week 


Hours. 


56 
66 

56 
66 


56 
56 
56 
56 
66 
56 


50 

60 
50 


Average 
wages. 


$2  55 
4  13 

5  23 

6  32 

4  86 

2  43 

3  65 
2  43 
8  03 

5  59 

2  92 

1  46 
5  84 


7  05 


*  In  the  TalLeyfield  paper  mills,  near  the  town  of  Penicuik,  about  10  miles  south  of  Edinburgh, 
foDv  900  people  are  employed,  of  whom  about  one  half  are  women  and  girls, 
f  llhere  are  no  cigar  manufacturers  in  this  dis^ct,  or  perhaps  in  Scotland. 

lU.— Foundries,  maohine-shops  and  ibon-wobks  in  Scotland. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  54  hours  in  foundries^  machine-shops  and  iron-works  in  the  district 

of  Dundee, 

[Compiled  by  Consul  Wella.] 


Description  of  employment. 


Pattem-makera - 

Joiners 

Braes  molders..'. «. 

Iron  mol ders 

Dressers 

Assistants 

Blacksmiths 

Ilammennen 

Turners 

Phmers 

Slotters 

DrOlers ; 

Scrcwers * 

Finishers  and  fitters 

Asidstants 

Coppersmiths 

Asalatants v 

Boiler-makers : 

Platers , 

Biveters  and  caulkers 

Assistants ^ 


1  Average 

'  wages. 

'    $7  41 

6  68 

8  26 

8  U 

4  86 

4  66 

7  20 

4  88 

7  29 

6  88 

5  13 

5  54 

4  66 

7  14 

3  06 

7  pr? 

3  76 

8  67 
Q  ni 

4  71 


The  Glasgow  and  Leith  tables  are  not  in  form  for  exhibit  nnder  this 
head,  the  first  giving  the  wages  by  the  hour  only,  and  the  latter  in- 
cluding ship-yards. 
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IV. — Glass- WORKERS  in  Scotland. 

Wagw  paid  per  week  of  56  kour$  to  glaas-tBerkers  in  United  State*  eoneular  dUtrict  of  Ihm^ 

dee,  Scotland. 

[Compiled  by  Consul  Wellt.] 


Men,  pieoe-work  . 
Boys,  timo  wagea 


Men,  piecework 

Apprentices,  piecework 

Boys,  time  waees 

Piremen  for  above 


Description  of  raaployment. 


ATera|c» 
was«oa. 


OAUGS  OLAflSZS. 


BOTTLES. 


$8  S8 

1  m 


8  51 
5  41 
1  2i 
3  46 


Wages  paid  per  week  to  glass-workers  (roiigk  plate)  i»  Glasgow, 

[Compiled  by  Consul  Harte.] 


Description  of  employment. 


Ladlers 

Kjlnmen 

Kiln  assistants. 

Pnllers-off. 

Boiler-men 

Bogsie-boys 

Founder  

Teasers 

Caremen 

Potmakers 

Joiners 

Crate-makers  .. 


p^wJ?k.  ^J;™J:*,1  Description  of  employment 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
06 
72 
06 
60 
60 
60 


Hours 
per  week. 


$9  24 

8  75 
6  56 

6  81 

5  8.3 

3  65 

9  73 

7  29 

6  56 

8  61 
0  08 

4  38 


Blacksmiths 

Mixers 

GlaHA-cutiers 

Packers 

Warebonse-boys 

Furnace- builder 

Laborers 

Carters 

Watcbmen 

Glass  -pickers  (women) . 
Manager 


60 
60 
60 
00 
60 
00 
60 

^\ 

72  1 

60 


Average 

wages. 

$5  83 

5  83 

8  01 

4  80 

2  07 

9  7B 

4  38 

6  08 

5  10 

3  48 

24  38 

NOTB. — Only  rougb  plate-glass  is  manufactured  in  Glasgow. 

v.— Mines  and  mining  in  Scotland. 

W^ages  paid  per  day  of  8  hours  in  and  in  connection  unth  coal  mines  in  Glasgow  and  distrioi. 


I^remen... 
Roadsmen . 
Drivers  ... 
Bottomers . 
Miners 


Engine-man . . . 
Pitnead-man  .. 
Boiler  fireman. 
Bunners 


Description  of  employment. 


Undwr-grsund  men. 


Ahove-gr<nind  men  (per  day  eS  12  houre). 


Screenmen 

Platelayers 

Wagoners  and  brakesmen. 

Blacksmiihs 

Joiners 


Arerai^ 
wages. 


$0  91 
8S 
U4 
81 

or 


6S 
dS 
61 
64 
68 
81 
85 
101 
101 
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Woffeapaid  pw  day  of  8  Ktmrs  in  and  in  comiectian  roith  coal  minea  in  the  oomuUir  di$trict 

of  Leith. 

[Compiled  by  CoBiinl  Malmros.] 


Befloriptlon  of  employBient. 


ICiners  .... 

Baakonea . . 
SB|nne<en  .. 

Joisera 

Bmitbs 

XaboFOTs  ... 


Hoars 

Arerag* 

per  day. 

wagea. 

8 

$1  09 

12 

85 

12 

85 

9 

1  28 

0 

1  09 

9 

91 

9 

76 

Consal  Malmros  says: 

Wages  for  miners  are  much  the  same  now  as  they  were  in  1878, 
when  last  reported  on.  They  fell  slightly  in  1879  daring  a  period 
of  creneral  depression,  but  rose  again  in  1880  when  times  improved, 
and  have  fluctuated  variously  since  then.  Previous  to  the  year 
1850,  when  the  movement  for  bettering  his  condition  was  only  in 
its  infancy,  the  pay  of  the  miner  was  61  cents  per  day,  and, 
counting  off  his  usual  deductions,  he  was  left  with  a  sum  even  less 
than  was  paid  to. the  poorest  agricultural  laborer.  Wages  per  day 
have  varied  very  considerably  since  1850,  as  the  following  brief 
note  will  show:  Year  1854,  $1.21;  1859,  79  cents;  1864,  97  cents; 
1869,91  cents;  1872  to  1874,  tl.4ii  to  $2.43;  1879,  73  cents  to  $1.09. 

The  miners  generally  did  not  save  much  out  of  the  high  wages 
obtained  during  the  period  1872  to  1874.  Such  a  time  is  not  likely 
to  occur  again,  as  the  high  prices  then  got  for  coal  stimulated  other 
nations  to  search  for  it,  with  the  result  that  several  countries  to 
which  coal  used  to  be  exported  in  large  quantities  from  Great 
Britain  have  now  coal  mines  of  their  own. 

With  Inference  to  the  cost  of  living,  it  may  be  stated  that  miners, 
as  a  rule,  make  the  cost  of  living  exactly  the  same  as  the  wages 
they  earn.  The  rents  they  pay  are  generally  about  24  to  36  cents 
per  week,  and  deductions  are  made  ft'om  their  wages  of  6  cents  per 
man  per  week  for  doctor's  fees,  4  cents  for  sharpening  their  work- 
ing tools,  and  4  cents  for  school.  This  last  is  a  great  advantage  to 
a  man  with  a  large  family,  which  nearly  every  married  miner  has. 

Strikes  are  frequent,  and  the  feeling  between  the  miners  and 
their  employers  for  a  long  time  has  not  been  of  an  amicable  nature. 

Almost  every  colliery  has  a  benefit  society  for  itself,  the  men 
paying  each  fortnight  a  sum  into  the  funds,  and  in  the  event  of 
sickness,  personal  or  otherwise,  getting  help. 

In  many  collieries  they  have  co-operative  stores,  which  are  con- 
sidered of  great  benefit  to  the  men. 
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VI.— Rallway  employes  in  Scotland. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  railtoay  employ  A  (those  engaged  dl>out  8tatUm$y  a$  weU  as  tko9€. 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  oars,  Unemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^e.)  in  the  consular  district 
of  Dundee, 

[Compiled  by  Conaal  Wells.] 


Description  of  employmoDt. 


8tatioxi*mMten 

Goods  agents 

Inspectors 

Engine-drivers 

Engine-stokers 

Book  agents  and  clerks 

Guards  or  condactors 

Goods  cashiers  and  clerks , 

Parcels  clerks 

Ticket  examiners  and  collectors 

Signal-men 

Gatekeepers 


Average 
wages  per 

week  of 
00  hoars. 


$8  88 
10  20 
8  30 
8  90 
5S8 
3  40 


6 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 


08 
00 
02 
40 
08 
02 


Description  of  employment. 


Average 

wages  per 

week  of 

00  hoora. 


Yardsmen 

Groods  checkers  .. 
Goods  porters  — 

Masons 

Joiners 

Plambers 

Painters 

Blacksmiths  

Signsl-fltters  

Platelayers 

Laborers 

Passenger  porters 


$5  58 

3  46 

451 

5  70 

008 

OSS 

588 

6  08 

5  88 

4  64 

883 

.    3  89 

Bates  of  wages  paid  to  the  various  classes  of  workmen  employed  «pon  railways  in  Scotland 

in  1873,  1878  and  1884. 


Description  of  employment. 


Passmg^r  dsp«ftm#nt* 


Passenger  gnards 

Goods  gnaras 

Block  signalmen 

Pointsmen 

Ordinary  station  porters 

Porters  in  Edinburgh 

Goods  porters     

Goods  porters  in  Edinburgh. . . 
Foremen  in  goods  department. 


Enginter'a  department 


Chief  foreman 

Squad  foreman 

Ordinary  surfacemen. 
Special  squads 


1884,  per  week. 


t$6  11  to  86  57 


1584 

|4  86 

488 

4  18 

4  38 

§  A  few  at 

535 


7  30 
585 
4  13 
488 


7  30 
5  85 
4  88 
4  26 
4  82 
4  68 

4  66 

5  84 


10  86 
8  08 

"k'ia 


*  All  these  classes  are  paid  extra  for  Sunday  or  extra  night  shift    The  rates  are  for  six  days  of 
twelve  hours  at  the  utmost,  but  around  Edinburgh  eight  hours  shifts  for  idgnalmen. 
t  Bislng  24  cents  per  year. 
1  According  to  daas  of  cabin  and  signals. 
9  But  all  over  the  line  $4.80  is  the  rate. 
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vn. — Ship-tabds  and  ship-buildino  in  Scotland. 

Wm§mpakdf€T  week  of  54  kaurt  in  $hip^ard» — distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood  ship- 

huUding — in  United  States  consular  district  of  Dundee, 


[Compiled  by  Conml  WdU.] 


.Description  of  employment. 


Jrontklp». 


Cupenten. 
Joinen 


Leboren  in  eblp-yud 

BiMkmitlit 

Biftcknnith's  hammermen . . . 

FUtcTB  and  flttera 

Platen  and  flttera'  laborers. 
Painters : 

Graineirs. 

Ordinary  

Laiwiers 

BiTet«r8 


I 


.a  o 


$0  64 

48 


97 
78 


Holdera-np 

Hole-boieiB 

Caolkei* 

Fitters,  bendimen ,  and  rertical  drillers . 


m 

48 
73 
78 

m 


Wood  Mipt . 

Carpenters 

Jotners 

Blacksmiths 

Laborers  to  blacksmitha— hammermen. . 
Laborers  tn  sliip>yard 


I 


17  66 
7  87 
4  00 

6  66 
4  62 

7  41 
3  88 


7 
7 

4 
7 


66 
10 
86 
04 


2  18 


00 
00 
04 
68 


7  66 
6  68 
4  86 

8  16 
4  12 


1 

Xi 
bQ 


$8  18 

7  66 
4  60 

8  01 
4  86 

28  64 
6  08 


7 
7 
6 


66 
10 
70 


18  12 
4  12 

13  60 
8  00 

12  15 
6  82 


7 
7 


65 
38 


8  26 


86 
12 


9 

9 


$8  00 


7 
4 
7 
4 
17 
5 


51 
24 
29 

84 
98 
04 


66 
10 


7 

7 

6  28 

12  U3 


7 

7 


16 
41 
44 
60 
95 


66 

00 


6  87 


60 

12 


Statement  showing  the  present  rates  of  wages  earned  per  week  in  the  Clyde  ship-yardn, 

[Prepared  by  Consol  Harte.) 


Description  of  employmenl 


Shipwri|(hts . 
Sbiniobiers.  . 

Xncineers ... 
Sh^  painters 


Weekly 
wages. 


;i 


$7  66 

7  11 

7  00 

660 

7  66 

Description  of  employment. 

Plombers 

Riggers 

Machine  men 

Hammermen 

Laborers 


Weekly 
wsges. 


$8  7.4 
886 
6  66 
4  66 
3  89 


vni. — Seamen's  wages  in  Scotland.  • 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (offleers  and  men)^  distinguishing  heiweeu  ocean,  coast  and 
river  navigation,  and  hekoeen  sail  and  steam  ^  in  the  United  States  consular  district  of  Dun- 
dee, Scotland. 

[Compiled  by  Consal  Wells.] 


Description  of  employment. 


SaiL 


Captain 

Mate. 

Second  mate. 


Go^. 

AMoiwdied  seaman 


Steam, 


Average 
wages. 


$97  20 
88  88 
30  71 
29  16 
25  50 
20  60 
23  04 
20  61 
14  68 


97  20 


Description  of  employment. 


Average 
wages. 

.1.       .  .     . 


iS(eam--Con  tinned. 


Mate 

Second  mate 

Carpenter 

Boatswain 

Steward 

Cook 

Able-bodied  seaman 

First  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Third  engineer 

Donkeyman 

Fireman 


$41  31 

29  16 

30  71 
18  82 
24  30 
21  83 
17  01 
72  76 
43  74 
20  10 
]R  22 
17  01 
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Wagn  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {offloer$  and  men),  dietinguUhing  between  oecan,  eoaet 
and  river  namgaiion  and  between  sail  and  steam  in  Cflasgow, 

[Compiled  by  Consul  Hute.  ] 


Desorlptioa  of  employment. 


Oeean  pauenger  steamers. 

Captain 

First  offloer 

Second  oflSoer 

Third  officer 

Fourth  officer 

Boatswain 

Able-bo<lied  seaman 

Engineer    

Second  en^eer 

Third  enf^ineer 

Fourth  engineer 

Trimmers 

Firemen 

Cook 

Steward 

Oosan  sorgo  steamers. 

Captain 

First  officer 

Second  officer 

Boatswain 

Carpenter 

Able-bodied  seaman 

Ordinary  seaman 

First  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Third  engineer 

Firemen    

Cook  and  steward 

Oeean  sailing  vssesis. 

Captain  

Firist  officer 


Averafpe 
wages. 


$155  72 
82  73 
68  13 
68  38 

41  36 
24  33 

20  67 
87  68 
77  86 
60  82 
51  08 
26  54 
15  80 
48  65 
29  10 


72  99 
87  71 


27 
21 
24 
17 
0 
68 
41 
29 


98 
89 
33 
02 
78 
18 
36 
19 


19  46 
26  76 


87  50 

88  93 


Description  of  employment: 


Oeean  saOAng  Msselt— Conttnned. 


Second  offloer 
TliinI  officer. . 
Fourth  officer 

Boatswain 

Carpenter  — 
Able-bodied 

Cook 

Steward 


Coasting  trade  steamers. 


Captain 

First  mate , 

A  ble-bodied  seaman . . . . 

Carpenter 

First  engineer     

Second  engineer 

Firemen  and  trimmers. 


Ooasdng  treds  sailing  vessels. 


Captain 

First  mate 
Able-bodied 


Steam  rieer  tMvigalUm. 


Captain..... 
Firetmate  . 
Able-bodied 

Carpenter    

First  engineer . . 
Seoond  engineer 


$21  80 
19  40 


80  07 
27  88 
17  02 
21  83 

19  40 


51  00 
26  70 
15  80 
20  67 
31  88 
43  70 
26  27 


84  06 
18  24 
14 


72 
81 
26  70 
81  88 
61  08 
38  83 


EL— Shop  waoes  in  Sootland. 

Wages  paid  p^^-  week  of  60  hours  in  grocery,  dry  goods  and  other  general  stores,  wholeeale 

or  retail,  to  males  and  females,  in  Dundee, 


Dtaeription  of  employment 

Lowest 
wages. 

Highest 
wages. 

Areraifce 
wagea. 

Oroeery  storss. 
Clerks  or  shopmen: 

Males. 

$5  34 
2  18 

608 
2  18 

6  08 
2  18 

17  77 
8  65 

10  94 
865 

8  51 
866 

06  00 
2  01 

7  87 
2  01 

7  20 
2  01 

Females 

I>ry  goods  stores. 
Clerks  or  shopmen : 

Males...:. 

Females 

_,                                     Other  general  stores. 
Clerks  or  shopmen : 

Males    

Females I 

—> 
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Wagf$jMiidper  week  or  year  in  eicree  or  ohope  in  Leith. 
[Compiled  by  Consiil  MalmroB.] 


Desorlptlon  of  employmoBt. 


StatUmert,  bookMOert^  dte. 
Meat  not  in  ohargo  of  depArtaaento,  per  week  of  56  hoars. 


M4b  in  charge  of  departmente,  per  year  \ 

Draptri,  tOk  mereera  {dry  goodi  ttoret),  dtc. 


$6  08 
729  97 


Tenale  aMdetants : 

Seamatreeaee,  perweek  of  M  hoars. 

Sales  girls,  per  week  ot  56  honrs 

Sales  women,  per  year 

Boys,  per  year 

Toongmen,  peryear 

Managers  of  establishmentB,  per  year. . . 
Milliners  and  dreesmakers,  per  week . . . 


JroiMium^«rff,  lie. 


ApprenticeB,  per  year. 
Tom 


ronng  men,  per  year. 


Qro9tn. 


Apprentieea,  per  jrear^. 
Sales 


ranen,  per  week  of  60  honrs 


1 

170 

1  70 

243  32 

48  66 

194  66 

978  30 

97 

48  66 

146  00 

48  06 

340 

$12  16 
1,459  95 


4  88 

4  88 

632  64 


*973  80 

8,406  66 

8  89 


tl21  66 
:729  97 


102  20 
780 


Average 
wages. 


♦7  30 


2  48 

243 

889  83 


243  82 

1,459  96 

848 


816  83 


6  •• 


*  The  salary  of  $973.80,  or  anything  near  it  is  that  of  buyers,  who  an  nsnally  heads  of  departmaats. 
t  First  and  second  year,  $48.66;  fifth  year,  $121.66. 
I  $729.97,  or  sometlung  near  it,  to  managers. 

\  Apprentieee  nsnalhr  reoeive  $48.66  the  first  year,  $58.40  the  seeond,  $73  the  third,  and  $87.60  the 
iiMXtn  year.    When  a  fifth  year's  serrloes  are  given  the  pay  is  generally  $102.20. 

X- — Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities  in  Scotland. 

Wagee  paid  per  year  to  lioueehold  eervanis  iUnene  and  otties)  in  Dwndee, 

[Compiled  by  Consul  Wells.] 


Description  of  employment. 


ntchten  or  general  seryant  (that  can  cook  or  wash)' 

Cook  (to  do  a  little  housework)* 

Ceok,  high  class* 

Hooae  and  table  maid  * 

Horsery  msdds* 

Batlers* 

Bntler's  assistants,  boys* 

Ceaolunant....... - 


\. 


*  Found,  i,  e.,  including  board  and  lodging. 
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Lowest 

Highest 

wages. 

wages. 

$48  60 

$68  04 

68  04 

87  48 

116  64 

145  80 

68  04 

77  76 

58  82 

77  76 

145  80 

437  40 

68  94 

77  76 

145  80 

840  20 

145  80 

486  00 

Average 
wages. 


$58  32 
77  76 

126  36 
72  99 
68  00 

194  40 
72  99 

248  99 

243  00 


t  With  house,  small  garden,  light,  and  ooaL 
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Wages  paid  per  ]/ear  to  hoMekold  iervanti  in  GUugow. 
|CoiDpi]ed  by  Coiuul  Harte.] 


DeBoiiptioD  of  employment. 


Averan^e 
wages. 


.1- 


FBMALKS. 


Cook,  plain  *  :... 

Cook,  with  waahlng  * 

Cook  and  housekeeper* 

Cook,  having   kitooen   and    scullery 

maids  under*  

General  servant  * 

General  servant  (young  girl)  * 

Housekeeper* 

Housemaiu  * 

Kitohen-maid  * 

Laundry-maid  * 

Lady's-maid* 

Soullery-mald  * 


f77  88 

07  33 

100  52 

145  00 
77  86 
43  70 
07  33 
77  86 
68  13 
02  46 

107  06 
56  30 


Description  of  employment. 


FBMALld^Continued. 


Still-room  maid*. 
Table-maid*  .... 
Nurse,  upper  *  . . 
Nurse,  baby*..,. 
Nurse,  walking  * 


MALBS. 


Butler*  .... 
Footman  * . 

Groom* 

Gardener  t  , 
Coaohman  t 


Average 
wages. 


$82  78 
87  50 

116  79 
92  46 
77  86 


-243  32 
145  00 
204  80 
253  05 
233  05 


*  With  board. 


t  Free  house,  coal,  gas,  Ac. 


Wages  paid  per  year  to  household  servants  in  the  consular  district  of  Leith, 

[Compiled  by  Consul  Malmros.] 


Description  of  employment. 


Housemaids , 

Cooks 

Table-maids 

Nurses  (above  25  years  of  age) 


Average 
wages. 


$07  38 

107  06 

07  83 

107  06 


Description  of  employment. 


Average 

wages. 


Nurse-girls \       $48  66 

Butlers 380  82 

Footmen '        12166 


XI. — Agrioultubal  wages  in  Scotland. 

Wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  the  consular  district 

of  Dundee. 

[Compiled  by  Consul  WeUs.]  ' 


Description  of  employment. 


Foremen  (generaUy  married)  * per  year.. 

Second  and  third  hands  (generally  single)  t do. . . 

Ordinary  handn per  day  J. 

Ordinary  hands,  during  harvest  § per  week.. 

Ordinary  hands,  if  engaged  i| per  month . , 

Housemaids  1[ per  year. . 

Outworkers — 

Femaie per  dav. , 

Female,  during  harvest do."^. . 

Female,  during  potato  lifting do . . . 


;  Lowest 
wages. 


Highest   Average 
wages.      wages. 


$155  52 

$174  06 

$166  24 

106  02 

136  08 

121  50 

61 

73 

67 

5  88 

6  07 

5  07 

21  87 

26  78 

24  30 

58  32 

87  48 

72  00 

25 

41 

33 

85 

90 

87 

40 

40 

40 

*  Including  free  house,  garden,  i  gallon  milk,  2^  pounds  oauneal,  aad  from  6  to  7  pounds  potatoes  per 
day. 

\  With  milk  and  meal  as  above,  and  sleeping  accommodation,  bedding,  and  fire  in  "  bothy.*'  N.  B.— 
They  usually  ^ell  half  their  allowance  of  meiu,  value  $14.58. 

i  weekly  and  monthly  in  proportion. 
With  lunch  twice  a  day,  vslue  about  8  cents.    N.  B.— This  custom  is,  however,  dying  out. 
No  board  in  the  caee  of  ordinary  agricultural  laborers. 
IF  Including  board  and  lodging. 

N.  B.— In  ul  cases  10  hours  constitute  a  day's  work,  commencing  at  6  a.  m.,  two  hours  interval  from 
11  to  1  for  noon,  and  finishing  at  6  p.  m. 
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WagetpMper  year  or  per  day  to  agrumltural  laborers  and  household  {country)  servants  in 

Scotland. 

[Compiled  by  Consal  Malmroe.] 


Locj^ty,  employment,  &o. 


1878. 


1878. 


Wage$paid  to /arm  labortnfor  one  year  in  the  LothiwM  and 

east  ttf  SeoUand. 

Tree  cottage,  garden,  and  aUowancea  of  fire,  food,  &c., 

amoontingto  (about)* ■« 

Hooey  wages 


Inonaae,  1873-1878 . 
DeereMe,  1878-188i 


^crease  since  1878 


Wegetpttid  to  farm  ktborenfor  one  year  in  the  eouthtoeH  €(f 

Seotlana, 

I.— Marbibd  mkh. 

ABovanoe  of  meal  and  potatoea,  with  ftee  cottage  and  gar- 
den  per  year.. 

Money  wages do.... 


Iseretse,  187S-1878 
BecTease,  1878-1884 


1884. 


Jncrease 

or 
decrease. 


$106  60 
112  80 


$108  00 
184  40 


$108  00 
132  00 


218  40 


242  40 


07  20 
144  00 


211  20 


87  20 
163  20 


Increase  stnoe  1878 

II.->SnroLB  MBN. 


Board  and  lodging,  eqnal  in  ralne  to 
Honey  wages 


Increase,  1873-1878 ' 
Becreaae.  1878-1884 


I 


74  80 
186  80 


74  80 
153  80 


21160 


Increase  since  1873 


HI.— WOMSN. 


Board  and  lodging,  4co.,  equal  to 
Honey  wages 


67  20 
60  00 


67  20 
76  80 


127  20        145  00 


s,  1873-1878. 
Increase,  1878-1884. 


Increase  since  1873 

DAT  LAB0BBB8. 

Bay  laborers per  day.. 

Bay  laborers: 

Hen I 

Woment I 


I 


86  to  48 


72 


240  00 


67  20 
100  20 


230  40        227  40 


74  80 
160  00 


228  40        224  80 


67  20 
78  00 


145  20 


0  86 
0  80 


$24  00 
2  40 


21  60 


10  20 
8  00 


16  20 


16  80 
8  60 


13  20 


16  80 
190 


18  00 


^o^ct  paid  to  farm  laborer i  for  one  year  in  Perthshire  and 
other  eerUral  eotmtiet  of  Scotland. 

In  tiiese  counties  the  wages  received  by  farm  laborers  are 
sbont  tiie  same  as  in  the  southwest  of  Scotland. 

In  1878  the  increase  from  1873  was  estimated  at  over  12 
per  cent ;  since  1878  the  increase  is  probably  about  6  per 
cent.,  and  the  total  increase  1873-1884  may  therefore  be  about 
18  per  cent. 

'Bay  laborers  receive  from  42  cents  to  91  cents  per  day,  acoording  to  demand  for  them  and  to  their 
ability. 


t  Witbout  food.    In  harvest,  however,  women  get  Arom  73  to  07  cents  per  day,  but  they  have  to  do 
ahaost  men's  work. 
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Wage$  paid  per  year  or  per  day  to  agrUmUmral  labarere,  ^^Continned. 


Locality,  employment,  Ac. 


Wages  paid  to  farm  laborert  /or  one  year  in  the  nartheaatem 
eountiee  of  Scotland  (^m  Aberdeen  to  Invemeee). 

I.— Harbixd  mbn. 


1878. 


1878. 


Cottage 

Oatmeal 

Pint  of  milk  per  day.  at  8  cents. 

Foar  loada  peats,  at  |l.20 

Allowanoe  of  potatoes 

Honey  wages 


Increase,  1878-1878 
Increase,  1878-188i 


Increase  since  1878 

n.— SniOLi  KDr. 


Oatmeal 

Pint  of  milk  per  day,  at  8  cents 

Fire  and  house  room 

Honey  wages 


Increase,  1878-1878 . 
Decrease,  1878-1884 


Increase  since  1878 

FBKALB  KlTCHmi  BBBYAMTB. 

Honey  wages,  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging,  aWnt. 


Increase,  1878-1878 . 
Increase,  1878-1884 


Increase  since  1873 

WOMSM  WOBKDia  OUTBIDB. 


Beceive  per  day  aboat . 
In  some  instances  only . 


MALI  DAT  LAB0RBB8. 


Seoeive  per  day 


Increase,  1878-1878. 
Increase,  1878-1884. 


Increase  since  1878. 


$14  40 

81  20 

29  12 

480 

960 

108  00 


197  12 


81  20 

29  12 

7  20 

127  20 


194  72 


182  00 


221  12 


!" 


92  I 

i 

168  60 


J. 


6020 


76  80 


$0  36 


68 


$0  48 
44 


80 


Wcigee  paid  to /arm  U$borer§/or  one  year  in  the  extreme  north- 
ern eountue  of  Swtland. 


I.— Habbibd  mbh.* 


Cottage 

Oatmeal  ... 
Milk,  say  . . 
Potatoes... 
2|  tons  coal 
Honey 


Increase,  1878-1878 . 
Increase,  1878-1884. 


Increase  since  1878. 


960 
62  80 
21  60 
14  40 
12.00 
64  80 


110  40 


76  80 


175  20 


187  20 


1884. 


y  $80  18  I      $94  72 


130  00 


224  08 


67  S2 
148  00 


221  12        216  52 


78  80 


$0  48 
44 


90 


120  00 


t 


78  00 


198  00 


$94  6$ 
86$ 


27  66 


26  46 

6  66 


21  91 
26$ 


$0  11 
16 


tZ  0$ 
10  9$ 


*  Single  men  in  1878  were  reported  to  hare  about  the  same  valne  of  remuneration  as  received  by 
ried  men,  sad  the  tame  may  be  said  of  their  remnaeration  at  the  present  time. 
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Wages  paid  per  year  or  per  day  to  agrUmltural  laborere,  ^o. — Continued. 


Locality,  em^yment,  fto. 

1873. 

1878. 

1884. 

Liorease 

or 
decreaae. 

WOXBH.  FOB  H0U8BW0BK.* 

Itart  ^hA lodffi]iff....wr .^r...... 

162  40 
28  80 

KQ40 
88  40 

$82  40 
50  00 

' 

Mflify  yngfm. ,.....,.  ..  ...x 

0120 

100  80 

112  40 

liereaMv  1873-1878    . 

$9  eo 

iMzvMe,  1878-1884 

1 

11  60 

TnereMe  sinoe  1873 > 

21  20 

'In  1878  women  employed  by  the  day  at  field  work  got  about  24  cents  per  day.    The  rate  may  now 
Wgtatad  as  26  oenta. 

The  figures  given  in  the  foregoing  table  afford  a  fairly  complete  view 
•f  the  wages  throughout  Scotland. 

The  average  yearly  wages  of  plowmen  throughout  Scotland  may  be 
stated  thus : 


Hode  of  payment. 

187a 

187& 

1884. 

Inoreaaeor 
deoreaae. 

AUewaaeeainUnd 

$74  40 
120  60 

$74  40 
148  80 

$74  40 
146  80 

Haaey 

^MTMV  J   .......   ^...j i.4....*..j.i__aaii.....-.-.-...,-i. 

204  00 

223  20 

221  20 

Imct^imw,  1873-1878 ... 

$10  20 

Beenaae,  1878-1884 

2  00 

iQCTMMie einoe  1873  ...r--, ,. .......r. 

17  20 

In  the  years  1879^  1880, 1881  and  1882  agricultural  wages  fell  con- 
siderably  in  Scotland,  but  the  improvement  in  trade  which  took  place 
in  the  last-named  year^  together  with  the  scarcity  of  laborers  arising 
from  increased  emigration  and  a  general  migration  to  towns,  had  the 
tflTect  of  raising  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  in  1883  to  nearly  the  fig- 
lures  of  1878.  Women  employed  in  agricultural  labor,  indeea,  receive 
rather  higher  wages  now  than  ever  before.  Agricultural  laborers,  as  a 
rule,  take  better  care  of  their  wages  than  city  laborers,  and  have  rela- 
tivdy  better  health  and  fiilly  as  much  domestic  comfort.  The  housing 
accommodation,  although  improving,  is  still  defective. 

Kot  only  are  farm  servants  growing  fewer  year  by  year,  but  their  value 
as  workers  is  decreasing.  In  oth^r  words,  many  of  the  best  men  are 
abandoning  farm  work,  and  their  places  are  not  being  filled  with  labor- 
ers of  the  same  skill  and  experience. 

XII.— Corporation  employes  in  Scotland. 

Wmgea  paid  per  week  of  under-noted  houre  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  town  of  Dun- 
dee, Scotland. 


Beecriptfam  of  employ- 
meBt 


lPelk«  eonatablee. 


Honraof 
labor. 


I  and  70 
honrs  per 
wee^and 
■1  day  off 
every  8 
weeks. 

51 


Average 
wages. 


$5  88 


7  22 


Description  of  employment. 


Pavlors 

Blacksmiths 

Joiners  or  carpenters 

Laborers 

Carters 

Scavengers 


Honrs  of 

labor. 

51 

60 

60 

51 

51  and  60 

60 

Average 
wages. 


7 
7 

4 
5 

4 


04 
2» 
04 
86 
22 
62 
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XV.— Printers  and  PRiNTiNa  opfiobs. 


StaUnneni  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  61  hours  to  printers  {compositors,  presswun, 
proof -reader St  4'c.)  in  United  States  consular  distrust  of  Dundee,  Seoilani. 


DesoriptioD  of  employment. 


FXBCB-WOBK. 

'NewBjMpen— daily  (morning): 

Minion  to  bonrgeois *  per  1,000  ens. 

Nonpareil do... 

Baby do.., 

Newspaperft— daily  (evening): 

Mmion  to  bourgeois do. . . 

Konpareil do... 

Ruby do... 

Xewspapon— weeklies : 

Minion  to  bourgeois do. . . 

Nonpareil do . . . 

Ruby do... 


KflTABLISBK)  WAOB8. 

dOompoeitors : 

^      I3aily  newspapers 

Brening  newspapers 

Weekly  newspapers 

Hachtne-men  (daily  newspapers) 

Jobbing  oompositors 

Jobbing  maonine  or  press 

Proof-raaders 


Lowest    I    Highest 


18  72 
788 
682 
872 
682 
682 
682 


$12  15 
8  72 
872 

14  58 
823 
828 

10  68 


fO  15 
16 

l«l 

13 
14 

14* 

$12tol2| 
18  to  14 
13  to  15 


$10  00 

8  50 

7  29 

10  00 

7  20 

7  00 

8  00 


*  In  Scotland  matter  is  caat  up  by  tbe  sn  quad,  not  by  the  §n^  as  in  the  TJnited  States. 

Printert^  pieee-work  scale. 


DAILY  MORNING  PAPERS. 


Minion  type  and  upwards per  1,000  ens. 

Emerald  type  and  upwards '. do... 

Nonpareil  type  and  upwards do... 

Ruby  type  and  upwards do... 

Pearl  type  and  upwards do... 


Cents. 

.  16 

.  17 

.  17 

.  18 

.  20 


EVENING  PAPERS. 


Minion  and  upwards per  lyO(X)  ens. 

Emerald  and  nonpareil  and  upwards do 

Ruby  and  upwards do 

Pearl  and  upwards do 

WEEKLY  PAPERS  AND  JOBBING  OFFICES. 

Minion  type  and  upwards per  1,000  ena. 

Emerald  and  nonpareil  and  upwards do... 

Ruby  and  upwards do 

Pearl  and  upwards do 


15 
16 
17 
19 


14 
16 

15i 
16 


Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  hour  (54  and  51  hours  per  week)  to  printers  {oompost- 

tors,  pressmen,  proof-readers,  fo,)  in  Glasgow, 


Description  of  employment. 


BOOK  opncn. 


Compositors.. 
Pressmen .... 
Proof-readers. 
Copy-holders . 


DAILT  MOBNDCO  PAPBB8. 


Compositors,  on  time  (51  hours) . 

ProoT-readerSf  on  time 

Copy-holders,  on  time , 


Lowest 

Highest 

Averaf^e 

wages. 

wages. 

wagM. 

Perhoiwr. 

Ptrhowr. 

Perhowr. 

$0  15 

10  16 

•OlS 

16 

15 

IS 

16 

18 

It 

11 

12 

11 

18 

1. 

1* 

18 

20 

If 

10 

18 

18 
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Statement  $kmnng  the  wages  paidper  hour  (54  and  51  hours  per  week)  to  printers,  ^c. — Cont'd. 


DefiOTiptloii  of  employment. 


XTKNINO  FAPBBA. 


Citmpocitofn,  on  time  (64  hoiin) 

Procareaden 

Copj-bolden 


WBBKLT  FAPBBfi,  ITNCOirHBCTSD  WITH  DAILY. 

Comnoeiton. ^, 

PnMn-Tesdsn 

Copy-bolden 

OTHXB  BMPLOTte. 


Manhine-men  (cenenl). 
dalll 


(erei  ' 


(ereniniE). 
lenl) 


Lowest  j  Highest 
wagee.  |   wages. 


Per  hour.  >  Per  how. 

|0  36  I       10  16 

16  18 

8  12 


16  i 
16 
8 


12 
16 
16 
12 


15 
16 
11 


16 
16 
16 
16 


Ayerago 
wages. 


Per  hour. 
10  16 
16 
10 


16 
16 
16 


14 
16 
16 
14 


Statement  showing  the  wages  per  week  of  54  hours  to  printers  (oompositors,  pressmen j  proof- 
readers, ^0.)  in  the  consular  distriot  of  Leiih. 


Deecilption  of  employment. 


Conpoeitoni 
Proci!f>rea 


>readeni 


Skilled  laborers 

Unskilled  laboreFB  .  ..  . 

Bovs  (tayers  on) 

Girls  (nointers) 

LithogFapiiie  printing: 

Ka«mne-m«i 

Gills  (layers  on) 

Pioofen  and  transferers 


Lowest 


$7  80 
8  61 
7  30 


Highest. 


$8  61 

10  22 

8  51 


8  27 


9  12 


Average. 


$7  78 
066 

7  97 
608 
4  86 
1  58 

1  04 

8  39 

2  43 

9  73 


Average  rate  of  wages  paid  per  week  of  54  hours  to  persons  employed  in  hoolcHnding. 


Description  of  employment. 


piece-workers.. 

Ink  and  gold  blockers time.. 

BSnd-blockers do 

Ckild  layers do 

Caae-nakers,  Ump-doth  ooYerers 

Back-liners piece.. 

Uaakilledli^bor time.. 

BookfJoldcTB piece.. 

Booksewers do... 

Ptotaia do.... 

Cdliaters time.. 

piece.. 

time.. 


ICales. 


lien. 


$7  91 
808 
608 


672 


Lads  and 
boys. 


$1  46 


Females. 


Women. 


$2  03 


3  16 


2  43 
348 
267 
2  02 
267 


Girls. 


$1  46 


146 


1  46 

1  46 
1  46 


86 
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IREIiAlVD. 

The  only  manufactares  in  Ireland  which  are  sufficiently  developed  tm 
come  into  direct  competition  with  those  of  other  countries  are  the  large 
linen  industry  and  perhaps  the  productions  of  some  few  woolen  mills 
in  the  southern  counties.  For  these  reasons  the  labor  conditions  which 
prevail  in  Ireland  have  little  immediate  bearing  on  those  of  other  coub- 
tries,  and  so  have  not  that  competitive  interest  which  attaches  to  the  con- 
ditions of  England  and  Scotland. 

The  very  interesting  report  prepared  by  Consul  Piatt,  of  Cork,  shows 
that  the  wages  in  his  district  are  fully  equal  to  those  prevailing  is 
England  and  Scotland,  mechanics  employed  in  the  building  trades 
earning  about  $8  per  week  of  56  hours.  In  the  &ctories  and  mills  the 
average  wages  are  also  equal  to  those  which  are  paid  in  the  sister 
countries. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  in  the  Cork  district  are  considered 
good  when  the  workers  are  steadily  employed.  They  give  a  fair  day's 
labor  for  their  wages.  As  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  in- 
creased during  the  last  five  years  without  an  increase  in  wages,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see,  writes  the  consul,  how  the  working-people  can  save  any- 
thing for  emergencies. 

The  feeling  between  employers  and  employed  is  good.  Well  organ- 
ized labor  anions  ^st^,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  each  trade 
iTom  underworkers.  Labor  associations  for  beneficial,  banking,  coop- 
erative  and  other  protective  purposes  apparently  are  not  found  in  the 
south  of  Ireland.  Strikes,  reports  the  consul,  are  foreign  to  Ireland, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  trades  unions  mentioned,  no  organiza- 
tions exist  for  purposes  of  mutual  support  in  times  of  anticipated  dis- 
agreements between  labor  and  capital. 

On  the  whole  the  situation  of  mechanics  in  the  south  of  Ireland  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  similar  work-people  in  England.  The  condition 
of  the  Irish  laborers  is,  however,  worse  than  that  of  the  English  laborers. 

The  number  of  female  workers  employed  in  the  south  of  Ireland  im 
industrial  pursuits  is  given  as  follows: 

Milla  (woolen  factories,  &o.) 3, 600 

Commercial  (stores,  groceries,  &c. ) 1, 800 

Teachers,  artists,  hotel-keepers,  &o 900 

Agricnltare  (dairy-maids^  field-nands,  &c.) 1, 800 

Total 8,100 

The  mill  and  factory  hands  earn  from  73  cents  paid  to  girls  up  to  $3.65 
paid  to  women  per  week.  Field-laborers,  dairy-maids,  &c.,  earn  froo^ 
$19.47  to  $48.66  per  year,  with  board  and  lodging. 

The  consul  gives  the  average  rate  of  wages  of  female  factory  hands  as 
$1.70  per  week,  and  of  female  agricultural  laborers  at  $29.20  per  year. 
Mill  and  factory  employes  work  56  hours  per  week,  and  agricultural 
laborers  72  hours  per  week.  Notwithstanding  these  vwy  low  wages.  Con- 
sul Piatt  says  that  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  these  female 
employes  is  good. 

The  education  of  female  factory  hands  in  the  south  of  Ireland  does 
not  go  beyond  reading  and  writing.  The  mothers  of  families  gen- 
erally work  in  the  factories  until  the  children  reach  the  working  age 
of  14  or  15  years  and  begin  to  contribute  to  the  family  support,  when  the 
mothers  usually  give  up  factory  life  to  attend  altogether  to  house* 
hold  duties.     Factory  hands  in  the  south  of  Ireland  generally  continue 
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in  the  fjEu^tories  where  their  parente  labored  before  them.  The  employers 
eommonly  supply  Ihem  wil^  cheap  and  suitable  cottages,  which  greatly 
adds  to  tibeir  comfort  and  well-being.  The  moral  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  these  families,  both  parents  and  children,  is  claimed  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally good. 

Considering  the  tide  of  emigration  which  has  set  towards  the  United 
States  from  lireland  during  the  last  forty  years,  and  which  still  continues, 
the  following  extract  from  Consul  Piatt's  report  giving  the  present 
causes  of  Ir^  emigration  is  of  interest : 

OATJSE^  OF  EMIGBATION — SBLEOTION  OF  I7BW  HOMES. 

The  farming  class  emigrates  in  consequence  of  the  severity  and 
irregularity  of  the  laws  appertaining  to  land,  non-security  of  tenure 
to  the  tenant  at  will,  and  the  facility  afforded  speculators  in  pur- 
chasing over  the  heads  of  others ;  and  again  because  of  the  non- 
subdivision  of  the  land  into  small  holdings.  Seventy  per  cent,  of 
the  farming  class  who  emigrate  goto  the  United  States — ^that  country 
being  the  easiest  and  cheapest  to  reach.  Then  some  member  of  the 
emigrant's  family,  relatives,  neighbors  or  iriends  have,  it  generally 
happens,  gone  there  before  them.  They  are  impressed,  moreover, 
with  the  belief  that  there  they  will  have  a  better  field  for  their 
labor,  and  a  hope  that  at  some  future  time  they  may  possess  a  home 
for  themselves  and  families,  which,  to  the  majority  of  the  small 
fevrmers  who  emigrate,  seems  here  impossible.  The  periodical  visits 
to  this  country  of  Irish- Americans,  who  come  here  to  spend  a  few 
months  after  having  been  some  years  in  the  United  States— per- 
sons who  may  have  left  Ireland  originally  in  poor  circumstances* 
and  are  now  evidently  in  good  cr^it  and  prosperous  (perhaps 
having  come  back  to  take  other  or  all  members  of  their  families, 
er  relatives  to  America) — these  have  a  great  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  and  lead  many  of 
them  also  to  emigrate.  The  political  land  agitation  to  which  this 
country  has  been  subject  for  the  past  five  years  has  resaited  in 
various  acts  of  Parliament  toward  remedying  the  evils  complained 
of  by  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland,  yet  though  there  has  been  a 
general  reduction  in  the  rents  paid  to  landlords  of  30  per  cent., 
still  the  small  and  poor  farmer  will  choose  to  emigrate.  The  land- 
lords have  suffered  great  losses  during  these  five  years,  but  the 
country — as  we  learn  from  the  addresses  of  judges  at  the  different 
assizes,  and  the  reports  of  the  police  officials  made  at  those  assizes — 
is  fast  returning  to  a  condition  of  reasonably  good  feeling  between 
the  landlord  and  tenant.  In  addition  to  the  small  farmers,  farm 
laborers,  male  and  female,  make  up  the  majority  of  the  emigrants 
to  the  United  States;  clerks  and  mechanics  furnish  a  small  quota. 
In  connection  with  this  matter  it  may  be  stated  that  when  once 
the  idea  of  emigration  is  entertained  no  abatement  of  rent  would 
change  the  intention  of  the  peasant. 

The  consul  at  Londonderry  supplements  his  wage-tables  with  a  few 
words  concerning  the  habits  and  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes  in 
his  district.  In  genei-al  the  laboring  classes  in  Londonderry  are  temper- 
ate, their  character  is  good,  and  contentment  prevails.  In  the  country 
the  poor  are  parsimonious  and  disposed  to  hoard,  but  their  economy  is 
not  as  wise  as  might  be  desired. 
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I. — General  trades  in  Ireland. 

(Average  weekljf  tMiyet.) 


OooapfttUms. 


Cork. 


BUILDnrO  TBADB6. 


Brioklayen 

Hod-canien. 
IfJMons. 


Tendon . . . 
PlMterers 

Tenders... 

Slatora 

Koofers 

Tenders... 
Plnmbers 

Assisteats. 
Carpenters  — 
(^M-fiUen 


OTHn  TRADES. 


Bakers 

Blaoksmiihs 

Strikers.... 

Bookbinders 

Briokmakers  ... 

Brewers 

Biitohers 

Braxe  founders . 
Cabinet-makers 
Confectioners  . . 
CijsAr-makers... 

Coopers 

Cutlen 


lers 


DlBtiUers 

Drivers: 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab,  carriage,  Ae 

Street  railways 

Dyers 

Entrravers 

Furriers , 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Horseshoers , 

Jewelers 

Laborem,  porters,  ftc , 

Lltbograpners 

MUlwriKbts 

Nail-makers  (hand) 

Potters 

Printers 

Tesehers,  pnbllo  school 

Saddle  and  harness  makers. . 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmit-hs 


London- 
derry. 


I 


$8  03 

3  80 
803 

4  38 
803 
3  80 
7  30 

7  30 
3  80 

8  08 
3  65 
868 
808 


7  30 

8  03 
4  88 
8  08 
8  52 


6  81 
827 
8  03 

7  30 


4  88 
4  38 
4  38 
4  86 
827 
8  03 


4 
7 


86 
36 
8  03 
8  76 
4  88 
8  62 
8  08 
88 
88 
78 
8  52 
7  80 
6  08 
486 
780 
T80 
978 
608 


6 

4 
0 


640 

640 

12  40 


632 


600 

4  18 
4  13 
4  13 


$6  40 
202 
630 
202 
620 
3  16 
6  40 

5  83 

2  02 

6  00 

3  10 
500 
600 


5  75 

6  10 
8  20 

6  40 
4  30 

7  80 


4  38 
7  25 
3  60 
6  00 

6  55 
3  40 

I 

7  80  j 


500 

600 

860 

6  10 

800 

600 

$7  22 

84$ 

7  12 

86S 

7  12 

3  53 

685 

657 

3  40 

7  «f 

338 

607 

7  47 

651 

7«T 

8  70 

7  22 

6  41 

780 

6  81 

7  S4 

722 

985 

6  81 

8  08 

6  00 

426 

490 

4  26 

486 

8  27 

808 

486 

7  ao 

6  21 

8  00 

4  00 

7  71 

78$ 

4  87 

4  88 

8  52 

8  52 

6  15 

808 

5  4$ 

5  46 

6  76 

8  8T 

664 

*  If  Dublin  and  Belfut  were  included,  the  average  wages  would  correspond  with  Coik  latiier  ths« 
Londonderry,  so  that  the  wages  in  Cork  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  average  wages  for  all 
Ireland. 
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II.— Faotobies,  mills,  etc.,  in  Ireland 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  56  hours  in  factories  or  miUe  in  Cork. 


Deaoiptioii  of  employment. 


WOOLXK  FACTOBT. 


PoTeman 

AHbtant  fi>z«maii 
^fnnen...... ... . , 

CaidexB , 

FtMtoiT  hands : 

MaU 

Female , 


MATCH  FACTOBT. 


Keohinist 

Splitter 

Box'maken,  female. 
Packers,  female 


POWDIB  MILL. 


Kngineer 

Fireman 

PreM-bonse  men. 
Charcoal  makers 

ICixers 

Cooper 

Kflhrrif^t 


FLOUB  MILLS. 


Hiller 
8tone-( 
Laborer 


DrniLLnUBB. 


Distillers 

Tatmen 

Loltmen ... 

Shille^  hands. 


GLin  FACTOBT. 


Laborers 


TOBACCO  FACTOBT. 


Spinnera,  male, 
nckers: 

Male 

Female 

Preaeers,  male. 


Average 
wages. 


I 


Description  of  employment. 


FEATHXB  ASB  CUBLBD  BAIB  FACTOBT. 


Piekers.  female. 
Driers,  female .. 


18  73 
8  76 
438 
8  40 

3  40 
2  43 


8  62 
4  88 
2  43 
248 


PAPXB  MILLS. 

Skilled  hands,  paper-makers 
Junior  help : 

Boys 

Girls 


BBBWBBIBS. 


Halster 

Loftmen 

Cask- washers. 


BACON-CUBIKQ  HOUBBS. 


1 

1 

1 

10  94 

8  52 

'   3  89 

8  89 

3  89 

8  OS 

0  73 

Bacon-cutter. 
Bacon-cnrer  . 
Pork-packers 


CABBIAOB  FACTOBT. 


Body-makers  ... 

Trimmers 

Painters 

Smiths 

Smiths'  helpers. 
Wheelwright... 


9  25 
6  81 
3  40 


17  03 
4  86 
488 
4  38 


FUBBTTUBE  FACTOBT. 


Machinist 

Sawver 

Cabmet-maker. 
Upholsterer  . . . 


OBOAN  FACTOBT  (CBUBCH). 

Makers 


I 


CUBLBD  HAIB. 


4  86 
8  66 


1  46 

146 
267 

4  88 


1  21 
1  21 


Average 
wages. 


Spinners,  male 

Cnrlers,  male 

Female  hands 

coKFBcnomBT  (MACHnn). 

Skilled  oonfeotioner  (candles,  loienges) 

OA8-HOU6B. 

Engineer 

Fireman 

Coal  trimmers 

Laborers 

Pipe  layers 

Lamplighters 


SALT  AXD  LDfX  WOBKS. 

Laborers 


6  .13 

1  46 
97 


14  69 

8  .52 
5  3ft 


7  .T6 
6  81 
4  86 


8  03 

7  30 
6  81 

8  03 
4  13 
8  03 


8  76 
7  36 
7  79 
7  39 


8  76 


» 

12  16 

9  73 
1  79 

1 

8  08 

9  73. 
tf  33 
6  U8 
4  13 
6  33 
8  89 

3  89 


Mnch  of  the  work  done  in  ihetories  and  other  like  establishments  is  pieoework,  the  employ6  being 
paid  aocordittg  to  the  amount  of  work  done  by  him. 
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III.— FOUNDEISS,  MAOHINS-SHOPS  JJHD  IBON-WOBK8  IN  IbELAKD. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  56  howre  in/aundriet,  maeMM'tikope,  amd  Unm^utorke  in  Cork. 


Deeoriptioii  of  employment. 


VOUMDBT. 


Foreman  molder 

Jonmevman  molder 

Heipor 

Pattern-maker. ...... 

Helper 

Maohinbt 

Fitters 

Helpers 


Averafse 

wagea. 

$12  16 

7  TO 

4  88 

7  79 

488 

7  79 

808 

4  38 

Deaorlption  of  emplo3n>Mat. 


FODHDST— oontimied. 


Blaokamith... 
Striker.... 
Wheelwright . 
StoTe*makei8. 
Bange  Betters. 


18  tS 
4  tS 
7  If 

»26 


The  aboye  rates  will  also  apply  to  madbine-shops,  mannfbetoties  of  agrlonltaral  implements,  &c. 

v.— Mines  and  imaNO  in  Ibbland. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  56  houre  in  and  in  oonneoHon  with  copper  ore  minee  in  Cork  County, 


Desoiiption  of  employment. 


UXDBB  OBOUITD. 

Foreman 

Driller 

Sto^ker 

Laborer 


Desoriptlon  of  employmeiit. 


ABOYB  eBOun>. 


SkiUed  laborer. 
Laborer 


$4  M 
3  49 


VI. — ^Railway  employ]6s  in  Ibelanb. 

Wages  paid  per  week  io  raUwajf  employ^  {ikose  engaged  ahe^nt  sUMone,  as  well  as  ihe*e 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  ears^  linemen^  railroad  laUbererSt  ^c)  im  Cork, 


Descriptton  of  employment. 


JtaHway  workahop : 

Foreman,  maohinist  — 

Engine  fitter 

Carriage  builder 

Carriage  painter 

Carriage  trimmer 

Storekeeper 

Traffic  saperintendent 

Locomotive  superintendent 
Bnginedrirer 


Average 
wages.  ' 


Description  of  employmentb 


lAverai^ 
wagee. 


$12  10 

9  78 

9  78 

7  79 

7  79 

7  30 

17  08 

17  03 

13  38 


Sngine  flremaa $6  M 

Cleaner 4  18 

Guard 6  97 

Porter I  4  88 

Station  master 9  78 

Ticket  issuer 8  63 

RaUway  police  (at  station) 4  88 

Linemen 5  84 

Laborers 3  85 


YII. — Ship-yabds  and  SHip-BurLDma  in  Ibeland. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  56  hours  in  ship-yards — distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood  nhip- 

hiUlding — in  Cork. 


Description  of  employments 


'Average 
I  wages. 


XBOH. 

Braftsman 

Foreman 

Boiler^uakers 

Helpers 

Platers 

Helpers 

Joiners 

Blacksmith 

Striker 


$17  03 
14  60 
8  03 
4  86 
8  76 
4  86 
8  03 
8  03 
4  86 


Description  of  employment. 


iBOM-^ontinued. 

Riveters 

Helpers 

WOOD. 

Draftsman 

Foreman 

Carpenters 

Biegers 

SaU-makers 

Blacksmith 

Striker 


Average 
wagee 


$8  93 

4  38 


17  OS 
13  38 

8  03 
803 
8  03 
8  08 
4  M 
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YIII.— Sbahbn's  wagbs  in  Ireland. 

Wmge»  paid  per  numth  to  seamen  {officers  and  men) — disUnguUihing  hetween  ooean^  coast  ftnd 

river  navigaUon,  and  between  sail  and  steam^in  Cork. 


Beioription  of  employment. 


Captain 

J^rst  officer... 
Second  officer. 
Soatowain- ... 

Carpenter 

Seamen 


.t 


Captain 

Tint  officer.... 
Seceaid  officer. 
JHret  engineer. 


Average 

wagee. 

$48  66 

88  08 

84  07 

29  20 

24  33 

18  47 

68  13 

48  66 

84  07 

68  40 

Desoription  of  employment. 


Stbam-~ooabtiho— Gontinned. 

Second  engineer 

Boatswain 

Carpenter 

Seamen 


BI&4M— BITXB.t 


Captain — 
Engineer  .. 
Fireman . . . 
Trimmer. . . 
Steersman . 
Deck-hand. 


Ayerage 

wages. 

$88  88 

84  07 

24  38 

10  47 

878 

878 

584 

462 

684 

488 

•mth  board. 


t  Without  board.  t  Per  week  of  70  hoars,  without  board. 

■ 

IK«— Shop  wages  in  Ireland. 


Wages  paid  per  toeek  of  60  hours  in  dry  goods  and  grooery  sioreSf  wholesale  or  retail,  to 

males  and  females,  in  Cork. 


Description  of  employment. 


WHOLBBALB  (WRHOOT  BOABD). 


Book-keeper. 

A  wristant  book-keeper. 

Connter  hands  (shop) . . 

Porters 

Boys  (messengers) 


Book-keeper, 
Aasistant  — 


Ayerage 

wages. 

$14  60 

12  16 

7  80 

8  52 

889 

1  94 

608 

292 

Description  of  employment. 


Whouisalb  (wctbout  boabd)— Cont'd. 


Females: 

Connter  hands. 
Jnnior  hands .. 


BBTAIL  (WTTB  BOABD). 


Shop  assistants; 

Males 

Females 


wages. 


$8  65 

1  7f 


4  88 
1  84 


X. — ^Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities  in  Ireland. 

Wages  paid  per  year,  with  hoard,  to  household  servants  (towns  and  oiiies)  in  Cork. 


Description  of  employment. 


Ayerage 
wages. 


itlera 


$77  86 
88  83 
97  83 


Description  of  employment. 


Norsery  maids 
Laundresses . . . 


Ayerage 
wages. 


$29  28 
29  20 


XI. — ^Agricultural  wages  in  Ireland. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Cork 

County, 


Description  of  employment. 


Ayerage 
wages. 


ing 


with  board  and  lodging 
without  board  and  lodi  ' 
(male),  with  board  and  I 
(male),  without  board  and 


$97  88 

146  00 

68  18 

116  80 


Description  of  employment. 


Laborer  (female),  with  board  andlodging . 
Laborer  (female),  without  board  and 
lodging 


Dairy-maids,  with  board  and  lodging. . . 
Dairy-maids,  without  board  and  lodguig . 


Ayerage 
wages. 


$48  66 

58  66 
48  68 
58  40 
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XII. — Corporation  emplot^s  in  Ireland. 

Wage$  paid  per  week  of  56  houre  to  ike  corporation  employ4t  in  ike  Htj/  of  Cork. 

Average 


DoBoription  of  employment. 


Average 
wages. 


Inapecton : 

Sanitary 

Hackney  caba 

Chief  fire  brigade 

Membera  of  nre  brigade 
Corporation  policemen. . . 

Laborers 

Watchmen 

Teamsters 

Stone-breakers 


Description  of  employment 


$8  52 


$9  73  ,  Superintendent  scavenger 

8  52 
10  94  '  COBPORATIOir  WATXB-WOBKS. 

5  60 

6  08  Engineer  (per  year) 973  30 

4  38  Assistant  engineer  (per  year) 389  82 

4  38  Clork  (per  year) ^91  99 

4  38  ':  Laborers  (per  week) 4  3fl 

2  48  ''  I 


The  mayor  receives  a  salary  of  £600  ($2,919.90)  per  vear,  £100  ($486.65)  of  which  is  understood  to 
l>e  for  charitable  and  other  sabscriptions ;  the  town  clerk's  salary  is  £800  ($3,893.20) ;  and  the  city  en- 
gineer's £800  ($1,459.95). 

XV. — ^Printers  and  printing-ofpices  in  Ireland. 

statement  ehounng  ike  wages  paid  per  toetk  of  48  houre  to  printers  ( compositors j  pressment 

pr  oof -reader  is  J  <fc.)  in  Cork. 


Description  of  employment-. 


HXWBPAFBB  OVnCVB. 


Compositors  . 
Iftacntnemen. 
Proof-readers. 
Pressmen...  . 
Boys 


Average 
;  wages. 


$9  78 

12  16 

9  73 

5  85 

2  43 


Description  of  employment. 


JOB-PBIRTIIIO  OFFICES. 


Jonraeymen 

Paper-rnlers  (machine). 
Binders,  trimmers,  &c. : 

Males 

Females 


Average 
wages. 


$7  30 

6  81 

7  80 
1  46 


FRANCE. 

Ill  the  production  of  machinery  France  is  becoming  eminent,  and  in 
this  branch  of  industry  especially  the  advance  in  wages  is  marked.  In 
reporting  on  the  relative  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  machiner}-  in  Eng- 
land and  Franc€,  the  consul  at  Kouen  says : 

For  the  last  few  years  labor  has  been  at  about  the  same  price  in 
England  as  in  France.  The  cost  of  labor  has  remained  stationary 
in  England  [it  has  rather  decreased,  as  has  been  seen]  while  it  has 
advanced  in  France  20  to  25  per  cent. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  increase  of  the  rates  of  wages  in  France,  the 
following  trades  have  been  selected  as  representing  the  highest  wages 
paid  in  both  France  and  England: 

Weekly  wages  in  France  and  England  in  1H84. 
Occupations. 


Blacksmiths 

Potters 

Cabinet-makers 

Farriers 

Lithograph  ers 

Millwrights 

Glass-makers 

Glass-blowers 

Carpenters 

Pressmen 

Bngravers 

Paper-rnlers 

Saddle  and  harness  makers. 


Franco. 

$7  90 

11  58 
7  90 

6  60 
9  00 
9  80 
965 

12  76 

11  00 

13  00 

12  45 
11  87 

7  25 

Engl  and. 

$7  M> 

9  50 

8  80 

8  50 

8  50 

8  70 

8  48 

1 

9  00 

1 

8  76 

1 

8  S4 

8  60 

7  80 

............. 
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The  foregoing  are,  of  course,  only  special  cases  where  wages  are  higher 
in  France  than  in  England.  While  the  advance  in  the  former  country 
hajEi  been  evident  in  almost  every  branch  of  business,  the  wages  in  gen- 
eral, in  mills,  factories,  &c.,  are  still  much  higher  in  England  than  in 
France. 


BORDEAUX. 

The  consul  at  this  Very  important  trade  center  of  France  has  fur- 
nished two  interesting  reports^  one  introductory  and  special,  the  other 
general.  The  first,  being  pertinent  to  this  letter,  is  largely  drawn  upon 
for  the  review  of  the  trade  conditions  of  the  district. 

Consul  Roosevelt  asserts  that  all  able-bodied  men  having  no  family 
charges  can  earn  suificient  wages  to  secure  the  necessaries  of  life,  while 
steady,  skilled  workmen  can  save  modest  competencies  for  old  age.  The 
Bordeaux  workmen,  when  single,  usually  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  in- 
dulging in  dissipation  while  their  earnings  last.  The  deleterious  liabit 
of  spending  ^^blue  Monday"  in  dissipation,  which  i)revails  to  such  a 
degree  throughout  many  portions  of  continental  Europe,  is  general  in 
Bordeaux.  Unlike  the  laborers  in  other  portions  of  France,  the  work- 
men of  Bordeaux  are  described  by  the  consul  as  being  improvident, 
spending  without  a  thought  of  the  future. 

After  marriage  they  are  said  to  lead  more  regular  lives,  the  wives 
working  equally  with  their  husbands.  Through  the  greatest  frugality 
comparative  comfort  is  attained  at  home  and  small  savings  find  their 
way  to  the  banks.  When  there  are  children,  the  mothers  toke  them  to 
the  nearest  asylums,  these  being  institutions  somewhat  on  the  plan  of 
the  German  kindergartens,  where  the  infants  are  cared  for  by  competent 
attendants,  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  each  per  diem,  without  food. 

The  work-people's  food  consists  of  soup  made  from  vegetables  or 
bones,  or  the  cheapest  cuts  from  the  butcher's  stalls,  bread,  cheap  veg- 
etables, and  coarse  wine.  Single  workmen  eat  their  meals  at  cafSs, 
where  for  15  or  20  cents  they  get  what  the  consul  describes  as  "  a  stew 
made  of  cheap  and  not  always  fresh  meat,  old  vegetables,  bread,  and  a 
bottle  of  wine,  at  least  a  horrible  beverage  made  frx)m  a  mixture  of 
alcohol,  water,  and  logwood,  or  any  other  coloring  matter,  called  wine." 
These  restaurants,  adds  the  consul,  being  the  resort  of  all  the  unem- 
ployed, are  dangerous  alike  to  health  and  morals. 

The  Bordeaux  workmen  are  generally  slow  in  execution,  unless  when 
eugaged  on  piece-work.  Their  trade  systems  are  x)rimitive,  work  being 
accomplished  with  great  attention  to  cumbersome  details,  and  without 
the  combination  and  division  of  labor,  or  the  mechanical  appliancies 
which  are  recognized  by  the  trades  in  the  United  States  as  almost  in- 
dispensable. Everything  is  accomplished  on  the  principle  of  individual 
labor;  hence  the  artisans  only  excel  in  those  trades  which  afford  scope 
for  individuality,  such  as  stone  and  wood  carving,  house  painting,  orna- 
mental cabinet-work,  and  decoration. 

A  &mily,  however  numerous,  seldom  rents  more  than  two  rooms, 
which  cost  on  an  average  $3  per  month.  The  expenses  for  clothing 
would  be  very  reasonable  were  the  working-people  satisfied  to  di  ess  ac- 
cording to  their  wages. 

Of  female  labor  in  the  Bordeaux  district  Gonsul  Roosevelt  deals  at 
some  length,  and  in  a  very  interesting  manner.  He  estimates  the  total 
number  of  female  laborers  in  his  district  at  nearly  62,000,  of  whom 
20,000  are  engaged  in  agricultural  labor,  and  12,500  in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical.    He  estimates  their  monthly  earnings  as  averaging 
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about  $12.  They  are  healthy  and  indastrioas.  Women  employed  ui 
factories  and  mills  are  for  the  most  part  onedncated,  not  one  in  &▼• 
hundred  being  able  to  write  her  name. 

The  following  statement,  prepared  by  Mr.  Boosevelt,  shows  the  aver- 
age daily  wages,  without  board,  earned  by  the  laboring  classes  of  Bor- 
deaux : 

Daily  wages  of  the  laibaring  olaee  in  Bordeaux  (without  board). 


Oocspation. 


Men. 


Women. 


Childrai. 


Bakers 

Barbers — ^halr-dressen \ 

Basket-makers 

Bisonit-makers 

Black  smiths 

Boiler-makers 

Bookbinders 

Brewers 

Brick  and  tile  makers 

Broom-makers 

Batchers* 

Cabinet-makers 

Canned-goods  makers 

Gaodle-makers 

Capsnle-makers 

Card  paper  box  makers 

Carpenters 

Carriage-makers 

Case-makers 

Chair-makers , 

Chinaware-maken 

Confectioners , 

Coopers 

Coppersmiths 

Cork-makers 

Crystal-glass  makers '     48 

Cutlers ;     «7 

Dressmakers — : 

I>ry-goods  derks I     68 


$0  67to|0  97 

58 

97 

67 

97 

58 

77 

48 

1  35 

80 

97 

80 

97 

29 

91 

89 

77 

!   48 

77 

1024 
$0  29    to    39 


9«lt 

li 
to  24    to   » 


29    to    84 
24  48 

24  89 


87 
87 
68 

87 

58 
90 
6f 
58 
68 
77 
48 
63 
87 


to  1 


15 
97 
97 
77 
97 
16 
20 
97 
67 
93 
&7 
87 
68 
77 
58 
87 


Dyers 
Bmbroiderers  ... 

Engravers 

F]ower-makers . 

Founders 

Gardeners 

Gas-fitters 

Gilders  on  wood. 
Glass-blowers . . . 
Hatters 


Harness-makers .  ■ . 
Honse-buUders. . . . 
Implement-makers 

Iron- workers 

Jewelers 

Laoe-makers 

Laundresses 

Lime- workers 

Liquor-makers .... 

List-makers 

Lithographers 

Locksmiths 

Ifasons 


67 


to    67 
97 


96 


77 

to  97 

80 

97 

67 

97 

97 

1  15 

97 

1  15 

68 

1  16 

62 

1  16 

67 

77 

77 

97 

87 

96 

67 

1  15 

Mechanicians  . 

Hillors 

If  ail-makers . . . 

Oil  refiners 

Painters 

Paper-makers . 
Paper-hangers. 
Pastry  cooks . . 

Plasterers  

Plumbers 

Potters 

Printers 

Suarrymen  ... 
oof- tilers 

Bope-makers  .. 
Bosin-makers.. 
Sail-makers  . . . 


48 
67 

87 
68 

97 
48 
77 
68 
67 
89 
77 
67 

I  00 

87 
48 
67 
48 
48 
87 


to 


87 
15 
48 
97 
87 
77 
15 
87 
97 
15 
97 
87 
87 
77 
97 
20 
67 
15 
77 
77 
77 
87 
97 


29 
29  to  67 
29  89 


89 

29 

to  39 

39 

48 

29 

88 

48 

19    to    29 


29  to    48 

29  89 

89  48 

48  80 


40    to    60 


24    to    29 
84  39 

39  48  I 

39'i 

39 


14    to    SI 


14    ts   81 


If 

39    to  48 

29  31 

19  89 

19  29 

14  SI 

io'ti  if 


If 
If 

ii'to'ii 


24  to    28 

10  2f 

29  89 

19  2f 

19  99 

19  29 


85 

80 

1 

to 

50 

50 

1::::::: 

..  . 

29 

to 

89 
34 
89 

19 

to 

99 

14 

to 

19 
48 

29 

19 

to 

39 

29 

to 

89 

29 
19 

29 

to 

89 

19 

to 

19 

19 

to 

67 

29 

... 

1"""'""""""" 

..  .  ..1 

29 

to 

48 

• 

19 

to 

19 

24 

29 

to 

34 
89 
89 

14 
19 
19 

to 

19 

29 
29 

*$19. 80  per  month  with  board  or  |S8  without. 
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Daily  wages  of  the  laboring  doss  in  Bordeaux  {without  (oard)— Continued. 


Occupation. 

• 
Men. 

W^oinon. 

Children. 

flswyGm  ••■«■■  ..•........>....... 

10  89     90  97 

#0  89 
#0  80    to    40 

#0  14     #0  90 

Sof^^t^^MUfle , .....^  ... 

Scnlptorft «* 

1  20  tol  50 

67  97 
29          44 

68  97 
97       1  15 
90           97 
77           97 
77           87 
48           97 
68       1  16 
60       1  10 

87 
87           97 
67           87 
67           97 
60           97 
67        1  15 
67           97 
70           80 

Shfp-bnildfln 

fPiirt-makeni 

29    to    44 
89          48 

SuOcniftkflffs  ....«•..•.••■..••.••••••••..••••••••••.•.■•■••.■ 

19 

Savinniithii 

Stoiie-<mtt€n 

19 

StoTfMiiaken 

19 

Sn|pw-TW<^B<iy§ 

Ttenen 

29 
19    to    29 

Tiflora 

Thupipithft  - ... 

14    to    19 

Tooi-maken 

14 

TnniAni  In  metal ...  a 

Tonwrs  in  wood 

29    to    89 
19           39 

TTpbolttereTs 

Wlieelrighte 

14    to    19 

29    to    48 

Average  pHee  of  hread,  flour,  meat,  eggs  and  vegetables  in  Bordeaux, 


Articiea. 


Bread: 

FInt  onalitT per  pound. . 

ind  quality do 

do.... 

First  qnaliisr do 

SeeoDd  qnafity do 

Batter; 

Flnt  qnali^ do 

SeooDd  qnanty do — 

Chiekena per  pair.. 

Cabbage per  head.. 


Value. 


#0  04 
03 
10 

30 
24 

40 

35 

110  60tol  64 

15 


Articles. 


Coffee per  poand . . 

Effgs perdozen.. 

Float: 

First  qaalitv per  ponnd . . 

Second  quality  . . .  per  ponnd. . 

Milk   per  qua rt . . 

Mntton per  ponnd. . 

Peas  (green) do  .. 

Pork do 

Potatoes do — 

Sugar do  ■ . . 

Veal do... 


Valne. 


#0  89  to  #0  54 
24     80 

06 

08 

04 

20  to  26 

10  16 
14  20 
06      10 

11  18 
26 


MARSEILLES. 

The  working  people  of  Marseilles  and  Southern  France  are  described 
by  Consul  Mason  as  patient^  steady,  plodding  industrials,  as  a  rule 
saving  something  each  year  from  their  earnings,  and  investing  it  in  a 
little  house  or  patch  of  ground.  They  are  a  blithe,  light-hearted  peo- 
ple, whose  pleasures  are  simple  and  inexpensive.  Among  these  South- 
em  French  laborers  drunkenness  is  almost  unknown,  alcoholic  liquors 
being  rarely  used  by  the  rural  population. 

With  the  exception  of  the  building  trades,  labor  is  unorganized  in 
Soathem  France ;  neither  are  there  any  co-operative  societies  such  as 
fill  so  large  a  place  in  labor  economy  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Many  mutual  life-insurance  and  protective  associations  exist,  which 
pay  a  pension  after  a  certain  number  of  years  of  membership,  or  after 
the  members  have  reached  a  certain  age. 

The  question  of  wages  and  strikes  is  largely  controlled  by  the  50,000 
ItalianB  who  live  in  Marseilles.  Tbese  people,  who  do  not  join  the 
French  trades  unions,  work  for  far  less  wages  and  live  on  simpler  and 
cheaper  food  than  the  French  working  classes,  and  no  strike  can  be  sue- 
eessfol  while  these  Italians  stand  ready  to  accept  work  upon  wages 
which  the  native  workmen  refuse. 

Women  aie  employed  in  mills,  factories  and  mines  in  large  numbers. 
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In  agricultaral  labor  the  ^ives  and  danghters  take  an  active  part,  al- 
though they  are  not  compelled  to  plow  or  carry  heavy  burdens  as  womeD 
do  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  There  are  many  female  teachers,  telegraph 
operators,  musicians,  clerks  and  saleswomen.  All  laundry  work,  as  weU 
as  most  of  the  huckstering,  is  done  by  women.  It  is  recorded  by  the 
consul  that  when  men  and  women  are  employed  in  the  same  establish- 
ment, the  latter  are  always  assigned  to  the  lighter  and  more  delicate 
kinds  of  labor.  The  women  of  Southern  France  are  less  educated  than 
the  men.  but  as  primary  education  is  now  compulsory  the  rising  genera- 
tion will  be  more  favorably  provided  for  in  this  regard. 

The  rates  of  wages  and  prices  of  provisions  prevailing  in  the  district 
of  Marseilles  will  be  found  in  ttie  recapitulatory  statements  for  all 
France. 


EHEIMS. 

The  working  classes  of  the  district  of  Bheims  are  said  by  Consul  Fris- 
bie  in  his  very  interesting  report  to  be  steady,  trustworthy,  and  will- 
ing to  work  when  there  is  work  for  them  to  do.  Saving  is  general 
wherever  saving  is  possible,  economy  being  the  prevailing  idea  in  every 
French  household.  The  low  rates  of  wages  and  the  ab^snce  of  poor- 
laws  render  it  necessary  for  all  the  members  of  a  laboring  man's  fBunily 
to  earn  something,  no  matter  how  little.  Display  and  extravagance  are 
unknown  among  the  people. 

The  feeling  between  employ^  and  employer  seems  to  be  one  of  antag- 
onism held  in  abeyance.  The  employers  have  very  little  in  common  with 
their  employes,  and  the  latter  go  to  their  work  solely  firom  necessity  and 
with  little  feeling  of  cordiality  toward  the  former. 

There  are  no  labor  organizations  in  Bheims,  and  strikes  are  unusual, 
only  one  having  taken  place  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

There  is  a  co-operative  society  having  thirty  stores  throughout  the 
city.  It  is  admirably  conducted,  and  enables  the  working  people  to  pur- 
chase their  provisions  at  a  saving  of  from  10  to  25  per  cent.  The  loss 
of  trade  occasioned  thereby  is  severely  felt  by  the  regular  dealers. 

The  condition  of  the  working  people  of  Bheims  is  one  of  hardship, 
and  nothing  but  their  ceaseless  industry  and  economy  enable  them  to 
make  ends  meet.  The  consul's  interview  with  a  representative  working- 
man  in  one  of  the  great  woolen  mills  of  the  district  will  give  a  fair 
illustration  of  how  employed  labor  lives  in  that  city : 

A  mechanic  in  a  woolen  mill;  42  years  of  age;  has  a  wife  and 
two  children ;  earns  77  cents  per  day,  which  is  10  to  20  per  cent 
more  than  is  earned  by  general  workmen ;  works  12  hours  per  day; 
exercises  the  strictest  economy  in  order  to  get  along,  although  he 
is  better  fixed  than  most  workingmen;  his  wife  works  in  the  mill 
also,  and  earns  48J  cents  per  day ;  works  every  day  in  the  year, 
Sundays  included,  which  yields  a  wage  of  $261.78 ;  his  wife  works 
305  days  in  the  year,  which  yields  a  wage  of  $147.16,  a  united  wage 
earning  of  $428.94.  Family  expenses:  Bent,  $38.60;  clothing, 
$63.69;  food  and  fuel,  $315.75;  personal  tax,  48  cents;  socie^ 
dues,  $4.83 ;  balance  for  incidentals,  $5.59 ;  total,  $428.94.  Meals : 
A  cup  of  coffee  and  a  piece  of  bread  for  breakfast ;  soup,  made  from 
salt  pork  or  horse  flesh,  or  cheap  beef,  and  vegetables  and  bread; 
supper,  bread  and  potatoes,  and  what  is  left  of  the  dinner. 
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This  is  a  better  dietary  than  is  oommon  to  the  laborers,  many  of 
whom  have  only  dry  bread  and  an  apple,  with  perhaps  a  piece  of  cheese, 
while  many  others  have  only  bread  and  water. 

Most  laborers  live  in  this  manner : 

In  the  morning  (before  going  to  work)  a  piece  of  bread  and  2 
cents'  worth  of  brandy ;  at  breakfast,  bread  crumbed  into  a  basin 
of  coffee;  for  dinner,  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese,  or  an  apple,  and 
a  gill  of  red  wine :  for  sapper,  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  little  sausage, 
or  oftener  only  a  herring  and  a  cup  of  coffee.  A  meat  and  vegeta- 
ble meal  is  indulged  in  only  on  Sunday. 

In  regard  to  female  labor  Gonsul  Frisbie  reports  that  mUMife  seen 
in  its  best  light  is  not  a  happy  one.  The  operatives  have  no  leisure 
time  and  very  little  personal  enjoyment,  for  when,  afber  their  day's 
labor,  they  return  to  their  homes,  they  must  then  perform  their  house- 
hold duties.  Their  only  recreation  is  an  occasional  holiday,  when  the 
mills  are  closed.  The  family  circle  does  not  exist  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  known  and  appreciated  by  the  working  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  infJBuit  children  of  the  mill  employes  are  put  out  to  be  taken  care 
of  at  small  compensation;  their  illegitimate  children,  of  which  the 
consul  says  there  is  sdways  a  large  number,  are  generally  provided  for 
by  the  Government. 
'  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  the  tendency  to  immorality  among 
the  working  class  is  increasing,  as  is  shown  by  the  large  percentage  of 
illegitimate  births.  While  the  consul  attributes  this  partly  to  the  so- 
cial condition  of  the  operatives,  which  produces  similar  results  else- 
where, he  gives  as  its  chief  reason  the  fact  that  infidelity  is  taking 
])os8ession  of  these  i>eople. 

EOUEK 

In  reporting  on  the  industries  of  his  district  Consid  Williams  says 
that  many  factories  had  to  close  on  account  of  the  competition  of  for- 
eign countries.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  under  the  protecting  hand 
of  the  Bepublic  these  works  are  being  reopened  with  more  favorable 
prosx)ects. 

While  some  industrial  establishments  are  closed  in  Bouen,  others  are 
reported  as  in  a  flourishing  condition,  notably  those  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  machinery  for  printing,  bleaching  and  coloring  cottons 
for  home  demand. 

Gotten  spinning  and  weaving  is  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  Eouen 
district,  the  hand-loom  still  being  largely  used.  The  number  of  work- 
days in  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  is  estimated  at  300  per  year,  and 
daily  wages  as  follows : 


Ooonpslioii* 


Wai^kmm  fhm  fifteen  to  twenty-one  ytmn  of  ege. 
LaboRnind  teaauten 


Boys. 
Gida. 


Spinning. 


WeaTlng. 


1116 

1118 

78 

68 

48 

88 

85 

85 

97 

87 

85 

68 

88 

8i 

Cotton  printing  is  another  important  industry,  employing  no  fewer 
than  3,000  work-people.  The  wages  in  these  print  works  range  from  a 
minimum  rate  of  58  cents  to  a  maximum  of  97  cents  per  day. 
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The  manafacture  of  webbing  for  belts,  an  indostry  almost  peculiar  to 
Boaen,  employs  from  5,000  to  6,000  men,  women  and  children. 

In  this  consular  district  are  situated  the  well-known  woolen-manofiac- 
turing  centers,  Elbenf  and  Louviers,  the  former  employing  24,000  work- 
people, and  the  latter  8,000.  Here  also  are  the  cities  of  Amiens,  which 
supplies  the  United  States  with  large  quantities  of  Utrecht  velvets,  used 
chiefly  in  upholstering  work;  Boubaix,  in  and  around  which  170,000 
work-people  are  engaged  in  the  cotton  and  woolen  manufiEU^tures ;  and 
Galais,  with  its  vast  tulle  manu&cture,  running  1,500  looms,  employ- 
ing in  the  factories  10,000  men  and  women,  and  producing  $12,000,000 
worth  of  lace  annually,  of  which  Consul  Williams  says  that  more  than 
one-tenth  is  exported  to  the  United  States.  The  Calais  lace  factories 
run  night  and  day,  Sundays  and  holidays  excepted.  The  workmen 
divide  the  day  into  four  watches  of  six  hours  each. 

There  are  besides  these  factories  many  machine  shops,  planing 
mills,  &c.  The  English  have  large  interests  in  these  works,  both  as 
proprietors  and  furnishers  of  the  raw  material. 

Lille  and  Dieppe,  two  busy  manufacturing  centers,  are  also  within 
the  Bouen  consular  district,  the  former  employing  12,000  workmen,  and 
the  tobacco  manufactories  in  the  latter  giving  employment  to  over  1,200 
hands. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  consular  district  of  Bouen  may  be  said  to  be 
one  of  the  busiest  in  all  France,  representing,  as  it  does,  i^  the  ad- 
vanced manufactures,  in  which  France  stands  pre-eminent. 

Consul  Williams  reports  that  the  workmen  of  his  district  are  indus- 
trious, frugal  and  sober,  the  industry  and  thrift  of  the  women  being 
proverbial,  although  the  high  prices  of  food  and  wine  have  caused  a 
greater  consumption  of  spirituous  drinks. 

Women  are  employed  in  almost  every  calling,  from  agriculture  to 
street  cleaning.  They  are  generally  the  cashiers  and  book-keepers  in 
shops,  caf6s,  restaurants,  and  many  wholesale  establishments.  Female 
labor  and  female  control  exert  a  very  salutary  influence  upon  the  credit 
and  prosperity  of  the  district.  Many  of  the  most  successM  business 
establishments  in  France  are  under  the  direction  of  the  widows  of  the 
former  proprietors. 

Saving  is  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  work-people,  and  all— 
men,  women,  boys  and  girls— are  taught  the  economy  of  helping  to  swell 
the  general  family  fund. 

The  feeling  between  the  employers  and  the  employed  is  good,  and 
grievances  are  usually  settled  by  mutual  concession. 

I.— General  trades. 

Average  y:agte  paid  per  wetk  im  FroMoe. 


Ocoapatioiu. 

Bonen. 

Hsr. 

seiUes. 
(80  to  84 
nonrs.) 

BordeMiz. 
(00  hoars.) 

RhefttSr 
(72  hoars.) 

AU 

Ftanoe^ 

BUILDIKG  TBADAB. 

Brioldftvera 

$5  00 
807 
488 

8  47 
685 
8  47 

low 

8  47 
679 
8  47 
080 
8  47 

$4  02 
8  10 
403 
8  10 
076 
8  10 

05  79 
288 
579 
289 
579 
289 

$6  74 
8  IS 

Hodf-OATrierB 

'M'AHAng .,^^--^_^._ -    ,., 

588 

Tenders 

883 

PlftStoreTS 

684 

Tenders 

828 
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Attiragt  wagnpaidper  week  in  JPyoikM— Continaed. 


BuiLDDia  TBAun— Gomtliuied. 


8hltt»-OBly  tile  tooU. 
Boofan  .....«.•• 

Tcodfln  .....•..•«• . 
Phmbon .............. 

AMiatanta 

Cupenten 

OM-fitlen 


Baken  (per  month,  wUh  fbod  md  lodflng) . 

8trik«M.iiri;r.'.*."r.''."*.iini;ir.ir.i; 

Book-Undon 

Mck-nakew 

Bntven: 


Bofteban 

BrsM  fnuider*. 
Oabinel  maicen 


Gobpea 

BtotaiecB 
Btiren: 
Cab... 


Cab,  oanlAge,  Ac 
StrMlnawaya.... 
Dywa. 


Ptiotera. 

Taadien  (pabUo  adhoola) 

Saddleaarb 

8dl-aiaken: 

Mea.... 

woflHn 


Tallon 

Tdegfanh  openitora 

TfaumiOia 

Weaveta  (ovferida  of  mflls) 


Rooan. 


I6M 
•  M 
t47 
694 
4  05 
760 
7M 


•9 toll  08 

eoo 

900 
618 
600 


600 


•2  66 
750 
760 


600 
694 
579 
579 

579 


478 
600 
8  75 
850 
600 
579 
579 
880 
500 
900 
980 


6  10 

750 

10  00 

795 


} 


4 
6 
6 
8 
6 
9 


79J 

85 
94 
00 
00 
00 
08 


Mar. 

aelUaa. 

<60to84 

(boors.) 


16  21 
8  47 
579 


579 
847 

468 

581 

406 
851 
8  70 
695 
579 


8  47 
695 
579 


540 
7-06 


488 

468 
8  10 


579 
521 
579 
579 
8  47 
8  10 


406 
687 
488 
579 

606 
890 
♦5  79 
579 
468 


5  21 


Bordeaux. 
(60  hours.) 


H 

4 
8 
6 
8 
5 
4 


21 
31 
10 
44 
88 
10 
90 


Rhefana. 
(72  bonra.) 


566 
568 
588 
484 

808 


405 
500 
485 
454 

8  81 
444 

888 


8  20 
5  11 
88 
66 
64 
87 
44 
02 
52 
19 
16 
90 
89 
68 
84 
18 
05 
16 
75 


9 
3 
4 

5 

4 
4 


62 
03 
81 
87 
83 
42 


05  79 
5  79 
484 
5  79 

4  06 
688 

5  79 


*6  96 
579 


468 
521 

»4  68 


f2  82 
764 
579 

•1  46 


4 
4 


68 


405 

•8  08 

8  76 


05 
66 
08 
68 
79 
79 
21 
2  82 
5  79 


4  92 


All 
Franoe. 


4 
4 


05 
68 


5  79 


$5  66 
665 
864 
6  10 
3  61 
620 
607 


5  81 
472 
5  17 
588 

448 


654 

6  14 
485 

469 
566 
5  16 

7  06 


4 
5 
4 
4 
4 
7 
7 
5 
6 
6 
6 
8 
7 
6 
4 
4 
6 
7 
5 

6 
2 
6 
5 
5 
6 
6 


80 
67 
82 
47 
83 
85 
00 
11 
60 
89 
24 
98 
07 
74 
84 
78 
64 
00 
70 

04 
90 
72 
18 
02 
92 
46 
8  28 


'Unth  bond  Mid  iDdglBg. 


tWlthboaid. 
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II.— FAOTORISS,  XILL89  BTC. 
Wages paidper  wttkqfCO  hmn  imfaeiorim  or  wMU  im  ManeUlm. 


DMoripthm  of  omptoynMnt. 

Lowsst  wagaa. 

Hifhoat  wacaa. 

■ 

Areniffa  wafoa. 

Hsu. 

Women. 

Bogra. 

Man. 

Womn. 

Boys. 

icon. 

Woaaen. 

Bays. 

/^Dfntlffl  wstfm 

84  06 
8  47 
860 

280 
468 

406 
280 
280 
468 
280 
8  47 
8  47 
8  47 
260 
6  21 
406 
406 
8  16 
8  47 
8  47 
521 
406 
4  88 
280 

86  78 
678 
628 
406 

680 
680 
8  10 
684 
680 
684 
484 
684 
686 
621 
14  47 
8  10 
768 
686 
684 
680 
684 
621 
826 
768 

$6  00 
408 
406 
850 
620 
465 
465 
465 
620 
468 
886 
468 
405 
808 
684 
463 
468 
463 
468 
406 
680 
468 
678 
468 

Brdwftri— 

82  00 
200 

82  88 
860 

$2  68 
268 

CiodlM,  stfiftriii^. 

Candles,  tallow 

178 
178 
178 
1  15 
178 
1  15 

8116 

86 

1  16 

1*46 
178 

888 
280 

1  78 
280 

2  81 
186 

18116 
1  45 

8  47 

'i'ii' 

1  78 

266 

2  81 

1  78 
178 

2  81 
164 

tl  15 

CaaTaaaod  tMtg  maken 

1  15 

Goalmlnen*  ." 

1  61 

Gas  maohinery  (nuunifiMtiire; 

i'ii 

FlomiBg-millB 

1 73 

Ii«ad  work* ......  . 

Trlm^VllDW  .r........ 

178 
178 
116 
166 
140 
178 
116 
178 
178 
2  81 
146 
2  81 
178 

146 
1  16 

87 
1  16 

87 

"87* 
146 

"'87* 

i'if 

406 
280 
1  68 
288 
288 
281 
288 
406 
281 
288 
178 
280 
8  47 

463 
1  86 

1  27 

2  81 
1  78 

'i'ii' 

468 

i'ii' 
'i'if 

'Yai' 

2  81 

1  46 

2  81 
173 
173 
266 
2  81 
178 
266 
173 
281 
2  81 

1 73 

V^tch^t  (maonftotnringr 

1  15 

Paateboaid  (mannfM^aHng) 

Pi#no  mMrafWctanmi ....... 

115 

1  73 

SeedoU   

1  15 

Soap  fiMtorlos 

Bnnr  nAofiilfMi 

1  15 

Solphiir 

1  78 

8tttroh  mairaftHrtnmii ...... 

0tOD«  qnarriw ...... 

Playlnk  cards 

1  16 

Tin^foumaDiifiMstories 

Vennoath  fiMStotios 

8  47 

*SoTeii  hoazs  por  day  insida,  10  hours  por  day  ootalda. 
Waget  paid  per  weA  of  72  kown  iM/aeioriee  amd  wM$  im  Bkebme, 


Doacriptloii  of  employineiit. 


WOOUBV  IIILL8. 

SpimilBg: 

Ovorsoers 

Seotionbanda 

Aaslatanta  to  soottons 

Wool  carriers 

Woolsorton 

Spinners  (caidod  wool) 

Spionors  (combed  wool) 

racers  (carded  wool) 

Piecers  (combed  wool) , 

Bobbin  setters  (carded  wool) 

Bobbin  setters  (combed  wool) 

Frame  winders,  fto 

Winders  (children  and  old  women) . . 

Comb-mindera  (men  and  women) 

Minders  in  prepsring-room 

Weaving: 

WiMors  (before  wearing) 

Weavers  (flannel  merinos) 

Weavers  (double  merinos  and  fancy 
caahmere) 

Warpers 

Beders 

Bressers,  fto 

Wool  sorting 


86 
6 
4 
2 
6 
6 
6 
2 
8 
1 
1 


70 


78 
15 
44 
200 
144 
240 
2  60 

220 
462 

462 
288 

286 
288 


Doaoriptlon  of  employmont. 


Woouni  MnuB— Continued. 

WeMr|ng-.^Contimied : 

Oveiaoera 

Second  hands 

Oyerlookers  and  sorters 

Carding  and  oombing : 

Oreraeers 

Seoondhanda 

Preparera  (women) 

WoolwashiBrs 

Combers  (women) 

Carders  (women) 

Finishers  and  bailers,  (men) . . . . 
Drawing: 

Overaeevs 

Seoondhanda 

Drawers  (women) 

Assistants 

ICechanios : 

ICeohanioa  In  fMtoriea 

Meobanioa  In  machine-shops . . . 

Labcnera,  greaseis,  Ac 

Carpenters 

Pipers .-« 

Engineers 

Firemen ....• 


86  86 
682 
4  68 

8  10 
6  86 
2  40 
4  08 
240 
2  08 
4  06 

6  86 
4  62 
2  70 
2  08 


6 
8 

6 
5 
5 
5 
4 


78 


Wageipaid  par  day  (week  of  66  hawre)  in  faaltniee  amd  wUUe  in  Bonan. 


Doaoriptlon  of  eqiployment. 

Ayerage 
wagea. 

Doaoriptlon  of  employment. 

ATorace 

WBAVBBS. 

Labovon,  potters,  or  Tongh  workers 

T^hnrnia  in  nmlar  work 

72 

108 

84 

WBAVBBa— Continned. 

Fsremen  of  sptamens  andwearsca 

Children... .T 

n  16 
15 

ll0fliialllMr..Tr.. ...... 

W<Hnon.. 

88 

Masons,  stokMis,  inrad-tnniers 

*            » '"* 

LABOR  IK  EUSOPE. 
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III.— 'FOimDBISS^  1LA.OHINS-SHOPS  AND  mON-WOBKS. 

Wa0€$paid  per  wedf  of  60  hours  in  foundries,  maohine-shopsj  and  iron^works  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Oironde,  Bouen,  and  Marseilles, 


Deseriptkni  of  flmiiloymeiit. 


DKPABTlfSHT  OF  OIBOHDB. 

(Fonndries,   mMhliifr^liops,   and  iron- 
works.) 

Bofler-Baken 

BlMkamiihs 

FomiflB  (maotilno-ahopo) 

Foremen  in  Awndried  and  iron-workt. . . 

Holders 

MachiniBto 

Pattem-maken 

Smelteta 

Striken 

Tbol-makcra 

Laboieia. 


BOUIH. 

(FonuMsee  and  fbnndriea.) 


S6boys. 


Arerage 

wages. 

$5  40 

566 

16  21 

10  22 

6  11 

748 

6  41 

7  10 

605 

6  41 

8  46 

6  10 

234 

MABSXILLBS. 

(Foundries,   maohine^hops,  and  iron- 
works.) 
Foondries : 

Smelters 

Holders 

Assistant  molders 

Finishers 

Laborers  md  tenders 

Boys 

Machine-shops : 

Blaoksmitns 

AcUnsters 

Boiler-makers 

Painters 

Carpenters 


Average 
wages. 


$5  70 

7  52 
680 
468 

8  47 
06 

485 

607 
468 
4  82 
560 


The  only  iron-blast  ftunaoe  company  in  the  HaradQles  district  absolutely  refoses  to  give  any  infor- 
mation coooeming  wages. 

IV.— Glass- woBKEBs. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  72  hours  to  glass-workers  in  Mi»rseilles. 


Desflilpttoin  of  emploTment. 


BOTTUi  1L4XU7ACTUBB. 


One  nog  of  workmen : 

Blower 

Helper,  flrstolaas 

He^er,  second  daas  (boy) 
Cunia 


Average 
wages. 


$12  00 
7  58 
200 
1  25 


Description  of  employment. 


BoTTUC  MANUPACTURK— Gontinned. 

Onejrang  of  workmen— Continued : 

water-carriers  (two) 

Fixers  (two) 

Foremen  (one  to  six  or  eight  guigs) 
Smelter  (one  to  six  or  eig^t  gangs) . 


Average 
wages. 


$0  35 
125 
7  58 
7  58 


WhOe  the  above  are  given  as  the  average  wages  earned,  the  "  gang  "  is  really  paid  by  the  piece,  as 
follows :  Per  hundred  bottles :  blower,  28  cents ;  first  helper,  16  cents ;  second  helper,  7  cents;  carrier, 
3  eenu ;  water-oarriers,  8  mills ;  fixers,  8  cents ;  foremen  and  smelters,  2  cents. 

Li  the  mannfiacture  of  glassware  the  wage  returns  are  given  as  follows :  Men,  $8.65 ;  boys,  $5.61, 
pCTweek. 

ff^ages  paid  per  week  of  60  hours  to  glass-workers  in  Rheims  and  department  of  Gironde, 


Deser^tion  of  employment. 


Blowen 

Assistants 

keis 

AMistants 

Ordinary  workmen 

Psekera 

BIsoksiBitha 

Aaristants 

Coainwnlabonn.. 


Average 

wages. 

$12  70 

706 

5  76 

580 

5  70 

3  84 

5  76 

408 

848 

Description  of  employment. 


DBFABTHKMT  OF  OIBONDE. 


Blowers  (colored  bottles) 

Blowers  (white  bottles  and  Jars) 

Clerks 

Decorators 

Firemen 

Laborera : 

Melters 

Packers  

Sorters 

Testers 


Average 
wages. 


$12  12 

7  40 
468 
5  70 
5  11 

8  06 
5  11 
3  06 
8  86 
3  06 
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v.— Mines  and  HiNiNa. 

Wagei  paid  per  week  of  66  houre  in  and  in  eonneetwn  with  miitef  in  Bauen, 


Description  of  employment 


Goal. 
Stone 
Iron.. 


$880 
528 
40S 


Wagee  paid  per  week  of  66  hours  in  and  in  connection  with  quarries  in  the  dq^artmeni  of  GHronds, 


Description  of  employment 


Drinen 

!Foremen 

Hand-barrow  and  crow-bar  laborers 


Average 
wages. 


$8  82 
e  27 
848 


Description  of  employment 


Average 


Mine  setters. 
Stone  ontters 


$8  86 

878 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  42  and  60  hours  in  and  in  connection  with  coal  mines  in  the  district 

of  Marseilles, 


Description  of  employment 


la  tbe  mines  (42  hours) : 

Miners 

Boys 


Average 
wages. 


$8  85 
8  47 


Description  of  employment 


Outside  the  mines  (00  hoars) 

Women 

Boys 


wages. 


$1  78 
1  15 


VI.— Railway  emploti^s. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  railway  employ^  in  Bheime, 


Description  of  employment 


Engine  ^vers 

Stokers 

Gondnctors 

Brakemen 

Ghief  station  masters 

Assistants 

Watchmen 

Gliief  baggage  masters 

Assistants 

Poremen  of  the  porters 

Porters  and  servants 

Overseersof  workmen 

Preight  agents 

ChlefiBOf  engine  depots 


Average 
wages. 


$24 
24 
24 
20 
24 
21 
10 
19 
1« 
24 
10 
21 
24 
28 


18 
18 
13 
91 
13 
54 
80 
80 
10 
13 
80 
71 
13 
95 


GbiefiB  of  bnreans 

Hv;ad  clerks 

Assistant  clerks 

Telf^graph  operators 

Lampists 

Switchmen 

Controllers 

Ticket  agents 

Yard  masters  

Chiefs  of  construction  gangs 

Chief  of  masonry 

Trackmen   

Greasers  and  cleaners 


Average 


$28  95 
21  54 
10  30 
21  54 
19  30 
21  54 
28  95 
19  80 
28  95 
21  54 
28  95 
14  48 
580 


Wages  paid  per  month  to  railway  employes  (those  engaged  about  stations^  as  toell  as  those  en- 
gaged on  the  engines  and  cars^  linemeny  railroad  laborers,  ^.)  in  department  of  Gironde, 


Desoription  ot  employment. 


Baggagemen 

Brakemen 

Chiefs  of  baggage 

Chiefs  of  bureaus.... 

Chief  clerks 

Chiefs  of  stations : 

In  cities 

In  towns 

Chiefs  of  workmen 

ChieliB  of  the  porters 

Chiefs  of  the  freight  and  engine  depots 

Clerks 

Conductors 

ControUers 


Average 

wages. 

$27  20 

15  60 

29  84 

85  18 

48  06 

62  30 

26  26 

25  26 

25  26 

54  86 

24  89 

28  06 

28  84 

Description  of  employment 


Engine  driven  (engineers) 

Employ 6s  at  telegraph  stations — 

Greasers 

Lampists 

Overseers  of  workmen 

Porters  and  servants 

Signalmen  

Stokers  (firemen) 

Switchmen , 

Ticket  agents: 

Male 

Pemale 

Watchmen  and  trackmen 

Workmen 


Average 
wages. 


$34  20 
23  21 
18  95 
18  95 

18  95 
28  28 
25  85 

19  90 
18  05 

84  01 
10  96 
23  23 
17  19 
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Wdffm  ptM  per  month  to  rat/way  employ^  (those  engaged  about  stationSf  as  well  as  those 
engaged  on  ihe  engines  and  ears,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  4'C.)  in  Rouen, 


Besoriptioii  of  employment. 


Trajfc  d^partmenL 

BteHonmaston per  month.. 

Station  elerks do — 

Fovtera do — 

Pointsmen do — 

Guerds do 

Srakeemen...... ....do...- 

TToyt  amd  works  department. 

IMsferict  enperintendents — per  month . . 

Assistant  snperintraidents do — 

Chexks do — 

I>rafl8men do — 

Poremsn  platelayer do — 

PlAtelayers do — 

Xoeomotiw,  etmriage,  and  wagon  depart- 

n%enL 

^Foremen  of  mnning  (sheds) : 

Salary per  month.. 

Premioms do.... 

Bngine  driTors : 

Salary do — 

Premiums do... 


Description  of  employment. 


KO  00 
85  00 
10  00 

27  00 

28  60 
26  00 


76  00 
40  00 
87  00 
37  00 
87  00 
17  00 


02  60 
15  00 

39  60 
8  60 


Locomotive,  carriage,  and  wagon  depart- 
ment—GonHmuad. 

Firemen : 

Wages per  month. 

Pieminms.. do... 

Qreasers do... 

Cleaners per  day. 

Foremen  in  the  works per  month . 

Draftsmen.. do... 

Clerks do... 

Smiths perday. 

Strikers do.  - . 

Fitters do . . . 

Tamers do . . . 

Machinemen do . . . 

Erecters do... 

Boiler-makors do . . . 

Coppersmiths do. . . 

Jomers do. . . 

Trimmers do. 

Painters do. 

Holders do . 

Pattern-makers do. 

Masons do 

Laborers do. 


Average 
wages. 


$2500 

8  60 

27  00 

70 

67  50 

67  50 

02  50 

1  20 

65 

1  00 

1  GO 

85 

1  16 

1  20 

1  10 

1  00 

95 

1  00 

1  00 

1  30 

1  00 

70 

VII. — Ship-yabds  and  shipbuilding. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  60  hours  in  ship-yards — distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood  ship- 
building— tit  the  district  of  Marseilles  and  the  department  of  Gironde, 


Desoriptlon  of  employment. 


Irom>sh{p  bnJlding : 

Lathe  hands  and  planers 

Coppersmiths 

Iron-plate  workers 

BiTeiers  and  beaters 

Berelers 

Pnnohing  hands 

Machine  ponchers 

Blacksmiths  and  strikers 
Joiners  and  mold  makers 

Shin  carpenters 

Ordinary  carpenters 

Wood  Dorers 

Calkers 

Whip-sawyers 

Painters 

Masons 

Kig{ 
Ten< 


Arerage 

wages. 

$5  21 

5  21 

5  21 

463 

4  87 

4  55 

4  08 

4  28 

6  14 

5  21 

6  25 

5  79 

4  02 

468 

8  70 

489 

468 

380 

DKPABmBlIT  OF  OIROKDK. 

Iron-ship  bailding: 

Blacksmiths 

Carpenters 

Drillers 

Foremen 

Joiners 

Laborers 

Riveters 

Strikers 

Wood-ship  bailding : 

Calkers 

Carpenters 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Painters 

|lf.Kers 

Sul  makers 


Average 
wages. 


$•74 
695 
•  95 

10  22 

7  90 

8  46 

3  69 

4  63 


6 
6 


95 
95 


10  22 
8  46 


4 
6 
6 


80 
95 
45 


Airprentloes  in  all  the  classes  in  Marseilles  receive  one-third  of  the  ftill  wages. 
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vni.— Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  pet  month  to  teamen  {officers  and  men) — dkUmouieking  hekoeen  oeeam,  eoaet  and 
river  navigation^  and  bettoeen  sail  and  sieaM-4n  Bouen,  Marseillos,  and  the  dspartment  of 
Gironde. 


Description  of  employment 


BOUBH 

Steamer,  1,SOO  tons,  foreign  trade. 

Chief  officer 

Second  mate 

Third  mftte 

Boa  ta  wain 

Carpenter 

Steward 

Apsietant  steward 

Assistant  cook 

Laipps 

A.B 

Chief  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Third  engineer 

Foarth  engineer 

Storekeeper 

Firemen 

JSail,  1,800  tofif,  foreign  trade. 

Chief  officer 

Boatswain 

Carpenter 

Cook  and  steward 

A.  B 

Sail,  SOO  tons,  foreign  trade. 

Chief  officer 

Second  mate 

Carpenter  and  seamen 

Boatswain 

A.  B 

Sail,  coasting  trade. 

A.  B 

MABBBILLBS. 

Iiong  voyage. 

Captain 

First  mate 

Second  mi^ 

Boatswain 

Able  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen 

Ship-carpenters 

Steward 

Boy 

Coasting  trade. 

Captain , 

Hate 

Able  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen 

Boy 


$48  06 
84  06 
24  83 
24  33 
29  19 

20  19 
978 
9  73 

21  89 

19  46 

87  59 
58  39 

88  92 
34  06 
23  11 

20  67 


29  19 
88  92 
84  06 
14  59 


81  62 
21  89 
19  46 
17  02 
14  59 


17  02 


55  00 
29  00 
24  00 
17  87 
11  58 

7  00 
15  44 
15  44 
11  58 

4  82 


29  00 

17  87 

18  51 
7  72 
5  79 


MABaBiLLBS— Continued. 


steamship  service. 

Chief  engineer 

Assistant 

Firemen : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Ordinary 

Coad-hearera 

Deck  hands 

DIPABTMBMT  OF  OIBOHDB. 

Oeean  steamsrs. 


Captain 

Second  eaptain 

Lieutenant 

Purser 

Surgeon  

Chief  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Third  engineer 

Boatswain 

Carpenters 

Stewards 

Firstoook 

Second  oooks 

Firemen 

Coal-heavers 

Able  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen 

Cabin-boys 

Waiters 

Chambermaids  or  stewardess. 

Oeean  saUing  vess^. 


Captain 

First  officer. . . 
Second  officer. 
Seamen 


Coasting  vess^. 


Captain... 
Boatswain. 
Seamen... 


Biver  navigaUonf  steam  and  ssuSL 


Captain.. 
Engineer 
Firemen. 
Seamen .. 


$77  29 
40  00 

19  30 
17  87 
15  40 
13  50 
13  50 


67  56 

88  60 

28  95 

88  60 

38  60 

67  56 

48  26 

83  78 

21  23 

19  30 

28  16 

28  16 

11  58 

21  23 

14  48 

11  68 

680 

4  83 

U  58 

U  58 

51  85 

28  95 

17  87 

U  58 

21  02 

14  48 

11  58 

90  82 

M  10 

14  48 

15  44 
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IX.— Shop  waoes. 

Wkgmjfmid  to  tkopiy  wMetate  or  ntaU,  to  maUs  and  femalei,  in  BordeauXy  Bheima,  lUmen 

amd  Marseilles, 


DosoiiptiOB  of  0ni^iujiiioii(. 


BOBDBADX. 

(Per  moiilli  of  288  honn.) 

Boolc*'kMpeni  .....■•«.>...>>. 

Clerks 

Seleemen 

DeliTerymen 

Doorkeepers 

Waiohnen 

isles: 

Book-keepers 

Model-wooMn 

Hmiiiers 

BaleewoBBea 

Sewing  girls 

(Per  week  of  72  hours.) 

Clerks,  first  dsas 

Clerks,  seoondelsaB 

Porten. 

Mlee: 

Clerks,  iirstolsss 

Clsrtu,  second  olsss 


▲Tenge 

wages. 

118  88 

16  88 

*15  44 

7  72 

772 

772 

16  88 

U  68 

12  86 

12  86 

860 

7  42 

683 

660 

206 

223 

1 

Desoilptioift  of  employment. 


BOUXH. 

(Per  month,  with  board  and  lodging.) 

Betail  grocers,  Ac. : 

Head  assistant  (eight  years*  appren- 
ticeship), managing  the  staff 

Head  salesman  (nve  years'  appren- 
ticeship)   

Salesman  (two  years'  apprenticeship) 

Detiverer  of  goods 

Cellarmui  (charge  of  Tsolts) 

MAB8XILLBS. 

(Per  week  of  48  to  72  hoars.) 

Sslesmen 

Saleswomen 

Clerks,  commercisl  houses 

Clerks,  banking 

Book-keepers  

Csshiers 


Average 
wages. 


16  44 


{ 


066 

6  70 

6  70 

to 

7  72 

tl8  61 

600 

8  10 

7  42 

5  70 

800 

11  13 

*  And  2  per  cent,  on  all  sales  they  make.  t  Without  board  or  lodging. 

X.— Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  to  household  servants  {towns  and  cities)  in  Marseilles j  the  department  of  Gironde, 

and  Eheims, 


Deseription  of  employment. 


MAlfKTLHS. 

(Per  month.) 


Cooks,  male,  per  month. 

Cooka.feBaie 

Chambermaids 


pty-iniTses  (yonngeiils) 


Cooks 

Wnlters... 
Gosfdnnen 


Coaehmfln,  bisai 

Coaehmen.  not  boarded »  *- 

Yak*  de  ehambre 11  68 

OEFASmtMMT  OV  OIBOHDE. 

(Per  month.) 


Bescriplion  of  employment. 


Dkpabtmkmt  of  oibonuk— Gontlnaed. 
(Per  month.) 

Females: 

ChambcrmaidB 

Cooks 

Nurses 

Waiters 

Wet-nurses 

BHBIUB. 

(Per  month,  with  board  and  lodging.) 

Males: 

Men  servants  (batlers,  Sui.) 

Coachmen 

Vslet 

Females: 

Cooks , 

Chambermaids 

Domestic  maids 

Nurses  for  children 


Arerage 
wages. 


83  80 
5  23 
3  30 
2  72 

16  46 


14  87 

14  87 

8  00 

6  42 
8  00 
800 
800 
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XL— AaBIOTTLTUSAIi  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  to  agriculiural  lahoren  and  h9U9ekold  (ootmfry)  MrvamU  in  BMm§,  dtpmrtmmi 

qf  Oironde^  MarseilUs  amd  BUmen, 


Desoriptloii  of  employment. 


BHSDI8. 

Males: 

Plowmen* per  month . 

General  men  * do. . . 

fierclemen  * do. . . 

Shepherdst do. . . 

Females : 

Dairymaids  * do. . . 

Farm  servanta  * do  . . 

DKPABTMKNT  OF  0IK05DK. 

Femftlee: 

Chambermaids  \  —  per  month . 

Cooks do... 

Children do. . . 

laborers do. . . 

Laborers per  year . 

Males: 

Laborers* per  day. . 

Laborers  t do.... 


Arenm* 
wagea. 


DeaeiiptifOii  of  employaMKt. 


DSF  ABnonr  ov  onoHOK— C<m'd. 


$10  02 

7  28 

8  00 
19  07 

006 
442 


Malea— Continnod. 

Laborers  t per  year. 

Laborers* do... 

Shepherds* do... 

Yine-dreasers* do... 

Wine-maken do... 


I 


2  33 
8  29 
1  83 
625 
76  00 


080 
0  61 


Farm  bands, malea per  day.. 

Fann  bands,  women do 

For  man,  horse,  and  plow. . .  .do 

Stone  maaona  (for  bnildlng  widla) . . 
Boys 

BOUSH. 

i  Laborer,  barrower,  oarier,  manozefr, 
digger,  sower  ( per  montii.. 


$164  10 
79  10 
75  00 
79  10 
79  10 


S7 

17 

1  87 

$0  06  to  0  10 


289  to  5  78 


*  With  board.  t  Without  board.  %  With  board  and  lodcing. 

$  Farming  land  in  the  distriet  ia  divided  into  very  small  traeta,  eaoh  of  whioh  ia  worked  oy  the 
farmer  and  his  family  so  that  oatside  help  la  rarely  employed  exeept  fbr  short  periods,  imd  is  tlien 
paid  by  the  day.  Laborers  at  the  above  prices  provide  their  own  board  and  lodging. 

II  By  the  Job  per  square  meters,  aooordibg  to  tne  nature  of  ground. 

XY.— PBINTEB8  AND  PBINTINa  OFFIOBS. 


Statement  ehawing  the  wagee  paid  per  week  to  wMere  (eaiMoeUore,  preeemenf  protf- 
ere,  fo,)  in  the  department  of  Gir&ndey  Bouenf  MareeiUee  and  SJuitne, 


Desoription  of  employment 


DKPABnfBHT  OF  OIBONDF. 

(Per  week  of  60  hours). 

Kewapapers : 

Gompoaitora 

Pressmen 

Printers 

Laborers 

Job  offices: 

Compositors 

Pressmen 

Printers 

Proof  readers 

Laborers 

Bounr. 
(Per  week  of  60  hours.) 

Foremen  and  proof-readers 

Compositors 

Printer,  or  machine-worker. ..... 

Layer-on •. 

Paperer 


Average 

wagea. 

•6  76 

6  76 

6  76 

8  62 

627 

926 

612 

612 

862 

640 

660 

780 

480 

480 

Deacription  of  employment. 


(Per  week  of  70  hoon.) 

Compoaltora 

Power-preaa  Ibremen 

Power-preaa  men 

Foldera  (women) 

Proof-readera 

(Per  week  of  66  hoon.) 

Foremen  .................  ..... 

Aaaiatanta 

Compoaitora,  newapaper  and  book  work 
Job  printera.. 
ProMmen 

Aaaiatanta 
Lllhogrnphera 
Bngravers..... 
Book-bindera . 
Paper-mlera.. 
Preaa-feedera . 
Foldera 


748 
8  10 

eo8 

208 
11  90 


68 
52 
84 


11 
7 
0 

6  98 

7  88 

8  47 
670 

12  45 

7  24 

11  87 


2 
2 
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BELemni. 

Bel|:inm  is  a  most  active,  industrial  Dation.  With  an  area  no  larger 
than  Maryland  and  a  x)opalation  of  some  6,000,000,  its  occupations  are 
diverse,  its  inhabitants  industrious  and  economical,  and  harmony  pre- 
vails between  the  employers  and  the  employed. 

As  illustrative  of  the  regard  which  Belgian  employers  entertain  for 
their  operatives  the  great  linen  factory  of  M.  Rey,  ainS^  at  Euysbroeck, 
near  Brussels,  may  be  taken  as  a  signal  example. 

This  factory,  according  to  Consul  Wilson,  from  whose  report  these 
iDteresting  abstracts  are  taken,  employs  3,000  operatives.  Three  per 
cent,  of  the  wages  of  all  the  workers  is  retained  by  the  proprietor  for 
an  "  invalid  and  pension  fund."  This  entitles  every  employ 6  to  the  daily 
attendance  of  a  physician,  free  of  charge,  during  illness.  Invalids  also 
receive  one-half  their  wages,  and  when  convalescing  are  provided  with 
meat  and  wine,  as  the  physician  prescribes.  Women  giving  birth  to 
children  receive  gratuitous  attendance.  When  a  married  workman 
dies  bis  widow  receives  a  pension  equal  to  one  third  of  his  earnings  for 
three  years,  if  he  has  been  less  than  ten  years  in  M.  Key's  employ,  and 
one-h^f  bis  rate  of  wages  if  he  has  been  employed  over  ten  years.  As 
a  general  thing,  however,  this  pension  is  continued  until  the  children 
are  able  to  earn  their  own  living.  A  pension  of  $5.79  per  month  is 
paid,  for  life,  to  all  invalided  workmen  after  15  years'  continuous  serv- 
ice in  the  factory. 

M.  Bey  buys  all  food  supplies  at  wholesale  and  sells  the  same  to  his 
employ^,  with  an  addition  of  3  to  5  per  cent,  to  cover  expenses.  If 
any  fund  should  accrue  from  this  transaction  it  is  held  in  reserve  and 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  work-people. 

There  is  a  school  and  also  a  savings-bank  in  connection  with  the 
factory  for  the  boy  employes.  To  encourage  boys  in  economical  ways, 
M.  Sey  pays  10  per  cent,  interest  on  all  sums  up  to  300  francs,  and 
7^  per  cent,  on  all  sums  above  that  amount.  At  the  age  of  20  the  boys 
come  under  the  rules  and  regulations  to  which  the  adult  work-people 
are  subject. 

^< Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart"  are  employed  by  M.  Eey  to  teach  the 
children  of  his  employes.  For  this  purpose  two  buildings  are  set  apart, 
the  average  number  of  pupils  being  about  350. 

Every  workman  can  deposit  his  savings  in  the  "General  Workmen's 
Bank,"  and  receive  5  per  cent,  interest.  This  money  is  returned  on 
demand.  A  workman  having  in  this  bank,  say,  a  sum  of  $200,  can  obtain 
a  sufficient  loan  to  enable  him  to  build  his  own  house.  M.  Eey  has 
about  80  houses,  of  three  to  six  rooms,  with  gardens  attached,  which 
he  rents  at  about  half-price  to  meritorious  workmen. 

Oonsol  Wilson  describes  a  woolen  mill,  "  Soci6t6  anonyme  de  Loth," 
in  his  district,  employing  1,500  working  people,  and  conducted  on  e\  en 
mcHre  paternal  principles  than  that  of  M.  Bey;  and  indeed  all  the  fac- 
tories visited  by  the  consul  seem  to  be  conducted  on  similar  generous 
theories. 

There  is  little  antagonism,  adds  Oonsul  Williams,  between  employer 
and  employ^  in  Belgium.  The  employes  finding  the  employers  in- 
terested in  their  general  welfare  place  themselves  almost  entirely  in 
their  hands.  The  trust,  as  will  be  ^een,  is  not  betrayed.  It  is  this 
mutual  feeling  which  gives  the  Belgian  manufacturers  the  principal 
advantage  wMch  enables  them  to  compete  in  cheapness  and  quality  of 
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manafactares  with  other  Baropean  nations  of  greater  power^  organiza- 
tion and  capitalized  wealth. 

The  following  is  an  interview  with  a  miller  in  Liege,  reported  by  Gon- 
snl  Tanner: 

Has  a  wife  and  five  children;  earns  $5.30  a  week;  two  of  his 
danghters  earn  a  like  snm;  lives  in  a  little  cottage;  can  save  no 
money;  if  he  shonld  get  sick  wonld  go  to  the  hospiUd;  has  a  son 
who  will  also  be  a  miller,  as  his  fathers  before  him  have  all  been; 
don't  want  to  become  rich,  for  if  he  were  rich  he  would  still  labor; 
loves  labor;  never  has  any  trouble  save  on  holidays,  when  he  is 
forced  to  be  idle;  all  excesses  committed  by  workingmen  are  com- 
mitted on  holidays;  rich  people  seem  unhappy;  cares  nothing  for 
riches;  cares  for  nothing  but  health  and  work,  and  work  means 
health;  idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil;  laughs  daily  at  his  master's 
son  taking  exercise  in  his  gymnasium  or  running  like  a  madman  in 
his  garden,  seeking  for  that  which  the  workingman  finds  in  his 
work — health.  Eats  bread  and  butter  in  the  morning,  with  coffee, 
before  going  to  work;  at  noon  goes  home  for  dinner  and  has  soup, 
with  a  little  salad  sometimes,  and  potatoes,  and  then  supper;  eats 
meat  on  family  f^te  days  only;  the  family  cares  very  little  for  meat 
and  does  not  feel  being  deprived  thereof;  all  are  content  with  their 
condition  and  do  not  bother  themselves  about  any  other. 

These  general  details  concerning  the  labor  conditions  of  Belgium 
have  been  here  repeated,  as  both  Consuls  Wilson  and  Tanner  seem  to 
have  been  struck  by  the  simplicity  and  content  of  the  working  classes. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  wages  paid  to  Belgian  labor  are  in  general 
higher  than  the  wages  paid  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  outside  of 
England,  France  and  Denmark. 

Consul  Tanner's  report  gives  some  graphic  statistics  on  the  important 
subject  of  female  labor.  Official  figures  showed  that  in  1880  the  number 
of  work  people  in  Belgium  amounted  to  2,520,000,  of  which  1,824,000 
(65  per  cent.)  were  females.  Consul  Tanner  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
agriculture  was  embraced  in  this  computation. 

Out  of  a  total  employmect  of  23,569  persons  in  the  mines  in  his  con- 
sular district,  13,569  were  women,  girls  and  boys.  This  employment  of 
women  and  young  girls  in  the  mines  has  an  injurious  effect  on  their  phys- 
ical and  moral  well-being.  In  the  celebrated  John  Cockrell  mines,  near 
Liege,  employing  11,000  persons,  where  men  and  women  do  the  same 
kind  of  and  as  much  work,  the  women  receive  on  an  average  one  franc 
per  day  less  than  the  men. 

Consul  Tanner  gives  the  following  as  a  fair  average  of  the  daily 
wages  paid  to  female  labor  throughout  Belgium :  Coal,  iron,  and  other 
mines,  35  to  65  cents ;  farm  laborers,  20  to  40 -cents;  servants,  10  to  25 
cents,  and  found ;  tailoresses,  seamstresses,  and  milliners,  25  cents  to  $1 ; 
operatives  in  mills,  factories,  &c.,  10  to  65  cents ;  street-sweepers,  10  to 
45  cents ;  clerks,  10  to  65  cents ;  bonnes^  25  to  75  cents ;  washwomen,  25 
to  35  cents ;  starchers  and  ironers,  25  to  35  cents ;  general  laboring  wo- 
men, 35  to  65  cents. 

Shoptending  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  women  in  Belgium,  retail  trade 
being  principally  carried  on  by  the  female  portion  of  the  families. 

The  consul  at  Antwerp  reports  that  ^4t  is  extremely  difficult  to  ob- 
tain much  information  in  Antwerp  upon  this  subject,  as  most  employers 
guard  their  business  very  closely,  and  refuse  to  give  any  particulars 
regarding  its  details,  especially  for  use  in  the  United  States.^ 
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Gonsol  Polachek,  of  Ghent,  in  his  very  valuable  report,  makes  this 
acknowledgment:  ^'I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  the  numerous  kind- 
nesses received  at  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of 
this  district  Their  generous  aid  has  enabled  me  to  prepare  this  report 
with  such  minute  detail." 

The  laborers  of  Ghent,  according  to  the  consul's  report,  work  gener- 
ally by  the  hoar,  the  hours  of  labor  being  12  in  summer  and  10  in  win- 
ter, and  the  daily  wages  range  all  the  way  from  20  cents  to  $1.50.  The 
average  wages  for  skilled  mechanics,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  tables  further 
on,  may  be  reckoned  at  about  $4  and  laborers  at  $3  per  week.  The 
general  rates  of  wages  have  increased  10  per  cent,  since  1878,  but  as  the 
expenditure  of  the  working-people  has  increased  in  like  proportions,  the 
savings  are  no  more  than  formerly. 

The  contentment  and  well-being  of  the  workingmen  of  Ghent  are  fully 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  there  is  hardly  any  emigration  from  the  dis- 
trict The  laboring  classes,  writes  the  consul,  are  fond  of  their  homes: 
their  treatment  is  kind  and  humane;  they  enjoy  their  recreations,  and 
possess  great  love  for  their  birthplace. 

The  number  and  distribution  of  the  female  laborers  of  Ghent  is  given 
as  follows :  Manufacturing  and  mechanical,  4,675 ;  commerce  and  trans- 
portation, 2,210;  professional  and  personal,  including  government  clerks, 
teachers,  artists,  laundresses,  musicians,  &c.,  856;  agricultural,  750;  all 
other  pursuits,  446;  total,  8,937. 

The  wages  paid  to  female  laborers  average  from  15  cents  to  95  cent^  per 
day,  the  average  wages  in  factories  being  38  cents.  The  hours  of  labor 
in  industrial  and  mechanical  employment  are  from  11  to  13  per  day;  in 
skll  other  employments  9  to  10. 

Men  and  women  work  on  an  equality  in  employments  except  as  to 
wages,  in  which  the  usual  disparity  prevails. 

The  following  interview  with  a  mechanic  in  a  pai)er-mill  in  Ghent  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  such  laborers  live  in  that  city: 

A  paper-maker;  forty-four  years  old,  has  a  wife  and  five  children, 
the  oldest  sixteen  and  the  youngest  six  years ;  earns  77  cents  per 
day,  although  the  average  earnings  in  the  mill  do  not  exceed  58 
cents  per  day ;  hours  of  labor  fi'om  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  with  two  hours 
for  eating;  his  wife  works  also,  and  two  of  his  children  earn  some- 
thing every  week,  without  which  he  could  not  get  along ;  his  own 
earnings  average  $120  per  year;  his  family  expenses  are  $172.50 
per  year,  viz,  rent,  $19.30;  clothing,  $28.95;  food  and  fuel,  $104.95; 
school  tax  and  other  incidentals,  $19.30;  thus  leaving  $52.50  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  earnings  of  his  wife  and  children ;  with  steady 
work  and  no  sickness  can  save  from  $30  to  $40  per  year. 

The  following  general  statements,  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the 
several  consuls,  will  show  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  general  trades 
and  industries  in  Belgium. 
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I.— General  trades. 

Average  wagea  paid  j}er  week 


Ocoupations. 

Antweip. 

BnuMls. 

$4  82 
280 

4  82 
280 
482 
289 
6  79 
579 
8  47 
679 
289 
482 
670 

6  21 
589 
886 

5  79 

5  79 

6  21 
6  21 
696 
679 
621 
6  75 
6  21 

1 
Ghent 

Liece. 

AllBd- 
pun. 

BUILDING  TOADBB. 

BrtoUjiT6ra 

1 

$4  40 
8  12 
600 
8  12 
440 
8  12 
600 

1402 
288 
4  02 
288 
4  02 
288 
4  62 
462 
288 
462 
228 
388 

4  02 

848 

5  18 
288 

228 
402 
»98 
393 
4  62 
487 
4  02 
4  87 
4  41 
520 
893 

$5  00 
4  00 
605 
3  50 
540 
3  50 
444 
450 
860 

7  05 
350 

3  55 
606 

680 
496 

4  00 

8  70 
400 
650 
620 
6  60 
600 

6  25 

7  00 
7  60 
600 
7  60 
396 
895 
896 
896 
600 
750 
690 
4  50 
600 
695 
7  00 
500 
7  00 
700 

14  66 
321 

622 
301 
466 
301 
498 
497 
328 
546 
298 
407 
500 

428 
538 

329 
535 
425 
446 

4  31 
602 
560 
50S 
628 

5  17 
528 
500 
396 
877 
392 
4  09 

6  15 
645 
635 
3  91 
450 
562 
6  64 
377 
586 
500 

Hod  carriers 

MasnnA 

Teodors 

Plaatfrers 

Tenders * 

Slaters 

Roofers ... 

Tenders 

Plumbf  rs 

440 
8  05 
465 
4  16 

2  70 
6  60 
2  46 
463 
820 
820 
290 

Assistants 

Carpenters 

Oas-fltters 

OTHIB  TBADB8. 

Bflkers *. 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Brickmakers 

Brewers • 

Bntchcrs 

Brass-foauders 

Cabinet-makers 

600 
4  66 
660 
8  47 
4  65 
837 

Confectioners 

Cooiiers 

Cutlers 

Diatillers 

621 

Draymen  and  tf^amsters 

206 
8  00 
468 

4  82 
8  86 

4  63 
6  75 
696 

5  79 
886 
679 
696 
8  68 
8  47 
5  79 

81» 
487 
8  17 
6  70 

4  82 

5  20 
288 
208 
898 

6  20 
8  17 
487 
800 

Cab.  carriaire.  Sco 

Street  railways 

Biiirrarers 

7  53 
4  40 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Hursoshoers 

4  05 
6  60 
8  47 
680 

Laborers,  porters,  Ac 

Li  th  ograp  lers 

MUl  wiisnts 

Potters 

5  79 

6  40 

7  42 
5  79 

482 

8  93 
4  56 

7  10 
6  16 

8  32 

4  86 

5  94 
7  74 
5  51 
4  56 
483 

4  86 

5  81 
5  68 
685 
4  40 
396 

580 
7  46 

5  00 

6  80 

700 
900 
6  10 

Teachers,  nnblio  schools 

Saddle  ana  harness  makers 

Sailmakers 

Shoemakers 

Stevedores 

600 

8  72 
5  16 
664 
650 
872 
664 

i'sb' 

700 
600 
660 
600 

Tanners 

679 

6  21 

7  42 
4  82 
6  79 

Tailors  ..-. i .-. 

450 
6  60 
8  47 

Tinsmiths 

Weavers  (ontside  of  mills)  ....,, ,. r  - 
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n. — ^Faotobieb,  mills,  etc. 

W(a§mp€Mper  week  of  72  hours  in  factories  and  miUs  in  Verviers. 


DetmlyUon  of  empIoTment. 


OverMor........ 

Sotter,  woBun .. 

Oreneer 

Plok«ra,  tenders 
Wool  or  cIoUi  dyers: 

Overseer 

Hsad 

Wool'Csrdiiig: 

Oreraeer 

oOCOIMI  ^^*Vi  .  .. 

Cuii-grinder  ... 
^  CemiDOQ  hand .. 
Gjphuiiii^: 

Oreraeer 

Mule-Axea 

S^piaiiers 


ATerage 
wsges. 

$6  00 
2  76 

480 
800 

040 
040 

11  00 
000 
4  00 
8  00 

000 
660 
400 

Desoriptioii  of  employment. 


Dressing: 

Overseer 

Second  hand 

Dreoaere 

Weaving: 

Overseer 

Second  hand 

Section  hands 

Weavers 

Finishing: 

Overseer 

Second  hand 

Burling  hands,  women 

Scourers,  doth 

Fullers 

Oiggers  and  teaseling. 

Pressors 

Shearers 


14  76 

400 

400 

10  60 

600 

600 

600 

680 

800 

800 

400 

400 

800 

460 

860 

Wageepaidper  week  of  60  hours  infaotoriee  or  mills  in  BrtuseHs,  Belgium, 


DflseripitloB  of  enploymentb 


UiMB-bleaoheie,  n«n 

^Beo-bleaehen,  boys 

Tsra-Uesehers,  men 

Tara-Uesehers,  bo^s 

weaven,  boys  and  girls 

wesvers,  men  and  women 

Wupiog-inachine  tenders,  women 
Dreaisiof  4nachiiie  tenders,  men . . . 

Starehiog  and  ftnifthing,  men 

StarefaJagaod  flniahing,  boye 


ATerage 

wages. 

$2  04 

234 

>    2  64 

1  14 

1  38 

204 

2  60 

4  08 

204 
1  38 


Description  of  employmentb 


WOOLBH  MILLS, 

Wool-sorters,  men 

Wool-combers,  women . . . . 

Wool-epinners,  men 

Assistant  spinners,  men  . . 

Wool-spinners,  women 

Wool  spmnvrs,  boys 

Weavers,  men 

Weavers,  women 

Dyers  and  finishers 


$8  60 
2  18 
8  10 
8  60 
2  13 
1  44 
4  62 
860 
860 


Csrpenters,  miAAinists,  locksmiths,  flremen,  dtc.,  attached  to  mills  snd  factories  receive 
•f  $1 J2  per  week  of  60  hours. 


anaTsnge 


m. — ^FOUNDBIESy  MACHINE-SHOPS  AND  IBON-WOBKS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  60  hours  in  foundries,  machine-shops  and  iron^works  in  Bruee^ 

district 


Dceciiptloii  of  employment. 


BLAST  FDRXACBS. 


Bevs. 
Other 

BOUDIO  1CILL8. 

IMpoddlers 

SsoBpu  poddlers. ........... 

First  rollers 

Firvt  beaten , 

Other  workmen...... 

JBoys.... ....... ............. 


Average 

wages. 

$3  77 

2  61 

1  16 

2  61 

6  79 

4  05 

7  72 

868 

3  47 

232 

Description  of  employment. 


Average 


MACHIHB  AlID  BOILBR  SHOPS. 

Blacksmiths , 

Strikers 

Turners 

Screw  and  nut  makers , 

Boiler-makers 

Assistants 

Machinists , 

FOUNDSIBB. 

Model-makers 

Holders 

Other  workmen 


$6  70 

8  47 
670 
406 
48? 
8  47 
870 


679 
468 

8  47 
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lY.— Olass-wobkbbs. 


Wage»  paM  per  vjeek  of  72  hours  to  glaas-workerBim  Val  8U  Lomhorit  netirJAoge. 


Desoilptian  of  employment. 


l4Lboren 

Aztista 

MeobAiiics'  laboren  ... 

Mechanics 

Glase  grinden 

Women  (experienced)  . 

Poliahera  (boys) 

Caeting-lLaU  mixers — 
Furnace  and  table  men 

Pot  makers 

Women  (girls) 


ATeiBge 

$4  80 

13  00 

5  00 

800 

10  82 

8  60 

830 

6  00 

9  86 

768 

800 

DeeeriptloB  of  employnMBt. 


Warehonse  packers 

Sandmen 

Plaster  tamers 

Smoothers  and  overseers 

Polishers 

Blowen 

Assistants 

Stokers 

Flatteners 

Cutters 


$5  00 
600 
7  60 
0  7ft 
760 

16  60 
000 
5  60 
660 
640 


Wages  paid  per  month  of  260  hours  to  glass^workers  in  the  consular  district  of  Brussels. 


Description  of  employment. 


Firemen 

Bookkeepers — 

Clerks 

Blowers 

Gatherers 

First  teasers*  .. 
Second  teasers  * 


ATerage 

wages. 

$21  28 

48  25 

14  47 

06  60 

88  77 

46  82 

88  60 

Description  of  employment. 


Third  teasers* 

Flatteners 

Cntters 

Packers 

Blacksmiths 

lAborers per  day 


$32  81 
83  77 
24  12 
17  37 
10  80 
60 


*  Three  for  every  f nmaoe. 

v.— Mines  and  mining. 

Wages  paid  per  day,  or  week  of  64  hours,  in  and  in  oonneetion  with  a  ooal  mine  near  Liege, 


Description  of  employment. 

Average 
wagea. 

Ifiner  ....*. rr--. 

• 

$3  00 

Wonien ......r... r--- 

8  40 

Soas 

80O 

• 

Wages  in  mines  in  the  Brussels  district. 


Deeoilption  of  employment. 


UHDKB  OBOmn). 

Chief  overseers per  month.. 

Assistant  overseers do 

Weighmasters do 

Worlmen  in  galleries perdayof  lObonrs.. 

Laborers  for  removing  d6biis do 

Girls: 

From  14  to  16  years do 

Over  16  years do 

Pit  wacon  hands  for  hanling  cosl  to  shaft : 
ICalee: 

From  12  to  16  years per  day.. 

Over  16  years do 

Females : 

From  12  to  16  years do 

Over  10  years , do 

Miners  in  deep  veins  (12  hoars) , do 

Other  miners  (12  boars)   do 

Laborers  in  pits  (12  honrs) do 


$0 


$32  81 

27  OS 

28  96 
60to$0  83 
31    50 


81 


10 
48 

21 
83 
78 
73 
66 


87 

32 
64 

86 
80 

1  16 
100 
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Wagm  in  mimm  in  ike  Brumh  di«<rict— Continned. 


DMaiptlon  of  eteploymoBt. 

ATerage 
wages. 

WAtehmfln 

ABOYS  GEOUHD. 

. . .  .IMF  Ahv  of  10  honm. . 

10  35 
77 

V«4^binf«t* 

....... ,. do 

Firenieii 

do 

68 

Laborers: 

M«B    ._ 

do 

42          58 

'Vomen 

do 

27           35 

BoTs  OFer  16  yean . . . . 

do 

18          37 

AirlA  tiiwvr  16  yewrt.  ^ . . 

dn 

16          29 

WfUfea  paid  per  loeefe  of  00  Aourt ,  in  and  in  eannection  toith  coal  mines  in  ike  Antwerp 

diatriet. 


Description  of  employment. 

ATerage 

wages. 

Description  of  employment. 

Average 
wages. 

Miners,  xmdergioiuid 

SarfiMe  miners 

64  98 
496to407 

407      1  96 
1  98      174 
174      188 
138      106 

1  08      192 

Boys  in  mines: 

Under  14  vears 

$1  92  to  1  68 

Fensies: 

AboTe  21  Tettre 

Boys  on  surface : 

From  14  to  16  years 

1  68 

From  16  to 21  years 

Under  14  years 

1  20 

From  14  to  16  vears 

Joiners  .•-.•..... .••..•.•..•■....•• 

5  22 

TJnder  14  Team  ....... .x 

Blaoksmitiis 

5  22 

Boys  in  mines: 

Adjosteis 

5  22 

'From  14  to  16  Tears............. 

Lsoorers 

8  48 

VI.— EAirWAY  EMPLOYES. 

Wagee  paid  per  month  to  railwaif  employis  (thoee  engaged  about  eiaiionef  as  well  as  those 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  oars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^o.)  in  Belgium.* 


Deaeilptioii  of  employment. 


Maebinist  and  engineer. 
Csodttctors 


Switelunen 


Average 
wages. 


188  00 
83  00 
2160 
21  60 


Description  of  employment. 


Trainbands 

Road  hands 

Overseers 

Chiefs  of  stations 


Average 
wages. 


$21  00 
20  60 
22  50 
68  00 


*  Railways  In  Belgium  operated  by  the  Government. 
Von.— AU  employ6e  of  Govetmnent  are  pensioned  after  a  certain  number  of  years  of  service. 

Vn. — Ship- YARDS  and  ship-building. 


Wages  paid  per  week  o/60  hours  in  ship-yards  in  Antwerp. 


Description  of  employment. 

Average 
wages. 

8hip.carDenten 

$7  60 

csiKsv!:.!!?.:;:::.;:;:;..::....:.:;::::           

7  60 

BMiKoMfm  .                        .                                         

7  60 

Mn«....IT: .....::.:.::.:.:.....::.::.::::..::.::.:: 

6  55 

BhriMmiAf 

6  00 
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Vin. — Seamen's  wages. 

fVages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {offioers  and  mail)  %n  Antwerp. 

Ocean  ateamekipe. 


BesorlptioD  of  employment 


Captains 

First  mates 

Heoondmatee 

Chief  engineers . . . 
Second  eni^eers . 
Tliird  engineers  . . 

Doctors 

Head  steward 

Assistant  steward 
Headoooks 


Average  I' 

wages.   I, 


Deacifption  of  employment 


$101  00  , 

60  00  . 

34  75 

80  48 

53  07 

38  60 

40  21 

31  85  , 

10  30 

27  80 

Aselstaat  oooks — 

Bakers 

Carpenters 

Boatswains 

Second  boatswains. 
Lamp- trimmers . . . . 

Firemen 

Seamen 

Greosers 

Trimmers 


$2161 

26  47 

28  06 

26  09 

21  2S 

17  >7 

18  75 

18  68 

20  26 

14  48 

Ocean  sailing  veeeels. 


Captains 

First  mates . . 
Second  mates 
Cari»enters.... 


$38  60 
29  95 
19  30 
17  87 


Boatswains 

Cooks 

Steward  ... 
Seamen.... 


$17  37 
19  30 
24  00 
12  15 


IX.— Shop  waoes. 

Wages  paid  per  year  in  shopSy  wholesale  and  retail f  to  males  and  females,  in  Brussels. 


Description  of  employment 


Book-keepers 

Foreign  correspondents 

Clerks 

Salesmen 

Traveling  salesmen 


Average 
wages. 


Beeoription  of  employment 


$482  50 
386  00 
347  40 
289  CO 
386  00 


Assistant  clerks,  males 

Female  clerks 

Warehousemen 

Boys 


$115  80 

00  48 

231  60 

69  90 


Female  clerks  in  retail  stores  usually  receive  from  $3.86  to  $4.82  per  month,  when  boarded  and 
lodged.  Salesmen,  in  addition  to  their  salaries,  generally  receive  a  commission  of  1  per  cent  on  sales. 
Traveling  salesmen  receive  from  $1.93  to  $2.70  per  day  for  traveling  expenses  besides  salaries. 


X. — Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  (totons  and  cities)  in  Belgium. 


Deacription  of  employment 


IN  AHD  NKAB  USOB. 

Servants,  men 

Women  (hoosehold) 

Cook,  female 

Stable-boy 

Coachman 

Waiterroan 

BVUB6SLB  DIBTRICT. 

Hattres  d*hMel 


Average 
wages. 


Description  of  employment 


$10  00 
4  80 
8  70 
4  80 
10  00 
800 


14  47 


,,  General  house  servants. 
I  Coachmen 


Grooms 

Cooks,  males... 

Footmen 

Chambermaids 
Housemaids  ... 
Cooks,  women . 
l^ursemaids  ... 


Average 

wages. 

$9  65 

13  51 

868 

19  30 

14  47 

965 

679 

1158 

579 
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XI.— Agbioultubal  wages. 

Woigei  paid  to  a^riomltural  laborers  and  household  {country)  servants  in  the  Provinces  (^ 

LiegCf  Brabant  and  Hainault, 


DMOiiptioii  of  employment 


LIXOE. 


Average 
wages. 


Common  turn  hands* — per  month  . .  $1  75-|3  00 


PBOYIMCE  OF  BBABAMT. 

If  cot per  day. 

Woment do... 


do. 


Men: 

Woment ^• 


20 
14 
84 
20 


Description  of  employment 


Average 
waues. 


PBOVnfCK  OF  HAINAULT. 

Menf per  day. 

Womenf do... 

Men  t do . . . 

Womenf do. . . 


$0  27 
15 
47 
24 


*  With  hoard  and  lodging. 


t  With  hoard. 


:  Without  board. 


XIV. — IBON-WOBKS. 
Wages  paid  by  the  week  in  Antwerp, 


Description  of  employment. 


Inn-works: 
Paddlers 
Firemen . . 
BoUers.. 

Steel  works: 
Foanders 
Firemen . 
Rollers  .. 

Force: 

Strikers  . 
Smiths... 


Average 
wages. 

$5  76 
462 
5  16 

6  48 
9  84 
648 

696 
6  76 

Description  of  employment. 


Workriiops: 

Model -makers 

Finishers 

Turners 

Boiler-makers : 

Fitters  

Kiveters 

Naval  docks: 

Fitters 

Riveters 

Carpenters  ... 


Average 
wages. 


$5  76 
6  16 

5  16 

6  36 
6  16 

ft  86 
4  44 
6  76 


XV.— Pbintebs  and  pbinting  offices. 

^atement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  70  hours  to  printers  {oompositorSf  pressmen, 

proof-readers,  fc.),  in  Liege,  Brussels,  and  Antiverp. 


Description  of  employment. 


Coupositors... 

Press  hand 

Litbographers 
Btero^pers... 


BBU88BLB. 


Compositors .. 

Pressmen  

Proof-raaders 
Prssswomen . 
Apprentices . 


Average 
wages. 


$7  00 
7  00 
7  00 
7  50 


695 
8  68 
8  10 
8  47 
2  32 


Description  of  employment. 


AMTWEBF. 


Compositors . . 

Pressmen 

proof-readers . 
Lithogi'aphers 

Folders 

Stitchers 

Bookbinders . . 

Engravers 

Designers 

Apprentices . . 


Average 
wages. 


$5  80 

5  80 
8  00 

6  36 
4  68 
4  63 
580 

11  58 

11  58 

29 


In  Holland  few  official  statistics  as  to  agriculture  and  labor  can  be 
obtaiiied. 

In  the  absence  of  official  labor  statistics,  Consul  Eckstein  found  it 
neeessary  to  correspond  witb  a  very  large  number  of  proprietors  and 
mauagera  of  representative  industrial  establishments  throughout  the 
ooontry,  and  to  engage  the  services  of  an  assistant  to  collect  infor- 
mation in  Amsterdam.  -The  result  is  a  vahiable  report  concerning  thr 
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trade  conditious  of  Holland,  which  will  not  only  enable  the  American 
people  to  make  comparisons  oetween  labor  in  HoUand  and  in  the  United 
States,  but  may  also  be  foand  of  valne  to  Holland,  as  a  nnolens  for  a 
statistical  survey  of  the  Kingdom. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  the  indifference  which  prevails  in  Hol- 
land in  regard  to  labor  statistics  that  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions 
of  the  working  classes  occupies  no  place  in  the  economy  of  either  gen- 
eral or  local  iustitutions;  on  the  contrary,  much  is  being  done  by  cor- 
I>orative  bodies  and  individual  employers  for  their  physical  and  moral 
improvement.  An  illustrative  reference  may  be  made  to  the  ^^Associa- 
tion Salerno,"  of  Amsterdam,  whose  object  is  the  erection  of  new  and 
improved  homes  for  the  working  classes  combining  cheapness  with  true 
hygienic  conditions,  an  association  whose  example  could  be  followed 
even  in  our  own  large  cities  with  profit  to  our  working  classes. 

Begarding  the  homes  of  the  Dutch  artisans  in  the  provinces,  the  mill- 
owners  at  Enschedl  write  as  follows  to  Consul  Eckstein: 

The  houses  occupied  by  our  laborers  are  aU  very  much  alike, 
consisting  of  two  rooms,  a  firont  room  and  a  back  room,  the  first 
serving  as  kitchen  and  sitting-room.  The  better  class  of  laborers 
have,  many  of  them,  their  own  bouses,  and  these  have,  as  a  rule, 
three  and  some  of  them  four  rooms,  the  firont  room  serving  invari- 
ably as  kitchen  and  sitting-room.  Bents  may  be  estimated  at  36 
cents  and  48  cents  per  week,  the  first  amount  for  the  two-room  and 
the  last  for  the  three-room  house. 

The  consul  reports  the  working  classes  of  Holland  afi  trustworthy  and 
saving.  The  Dutch  still  are,  he  says,  a  commercial  and  sea-faring  peo- 
ple, and  in  everything  connected  with  these  pursuits  they  aim  at  the 
best  results. 

The  feeling  between  the  employer  and  theemployed  in  Holland  is  fairly 
satisfactory,  and  seems  to  be  continually  improving.  The  consul  adds 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  communities  may  be  measured  by  the  feeling 
between  the  employers  and  the  workers. 

The  Dutch  workingmen  are  well  represented  in  trade  organizations 
or  unions,  one  of  the  principal  of  these  being  the  Grand  Dutch  Trades- 
Union,  which  aims  at  the  amalgamation  of  all  trades,  and  advocates 
general  suffrage,  compulsory  education,  ten  hours  to  constitute  a  day's 
labor,  a  limitation  of  the  work  of  children,  and  general  advancement 
of  the  interest  of  labor  through  co-operation.  It  would  seem  to  be 
freely  understood  in  Holland  that  these  trades-unions  are  beneficial 
alike  both  to  labor  and  capital. 

The  food  of  the  Dutch  working  people  consists  mainly  of  potatoes, 
vegetables,  beans  and  peas.  With  the  exception  of  horse  flesh,  fresh 
meat  is  a  rarity.  Their  clothing  is  comi>osed  of  the  cheapest  material. 
In  their  dwellings,  when  not  improved  by  tlya  efforts  of  the  co-operative 
societies  above  described,  little  attention  is  paid  to  hygienic  arrange- 
ments. 

As  illustrative  of  how  the  more  prosperous  class  of  laborers  lives  in 
Holland  the  following  experience  of  a  mason  in  Amsterdam  is  of  interest: 

Is  35  years  old ;  has  a  wife  and  two  children ;  works  by  the  hoar ; 
is  paid  8  cents  per  hour,  although  the  average  rate  is  7^  cents;  is 
paid  for  12  hours  per  day  iu  summer  and  7^  hours  in  winter:  con- 
siders himself  fortunate  if  he  earns  $236  per  year.  Lives  as  follows : 
Kent  of  two  rooms  iu  third  story,  $57.50 ;  clothing  for  himself  ajid 
family,  $20 ;  food,  fuel,  &;c.,  $150 ;  dues  to  sick  and  burial  funds, 
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$&32 ;  total  yearly  expenses,  $235.82 — or  20  cents  less  than  what 
he  estimated  a  fair  year's  wages.  Food:  Breakfast — coffee,  bread, 
and  batter;  dinner — ^potatoes  with  fat,  sometimes  vegetables.  On 
Sunday  beef  or  pork  for  dinner.  Supper  same  as  breakfast.  As  to 
saving  anything  for  old  age,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  His  father, 
who  is  60  years  of  age,  has  to  work  just  the  same  as  at  twenty. 

That  portion  of  Consul  Eckstein's  report  which  deals  with  the  '<  dia- 
mond cutters"  of  Amsterdam — their  number,  habits,  wages,  mode  of 
living,  &c. — is  worthy  of  special  mention.  Diamond  cutting  is  an  in- 
dustry peculiar  to  that  city,  there  being  more  establishments  and  workers 
there  devoted  to  this  business  than  in  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Oonsul  Eckstein's  report  is  altogether  silent 
ooncerning  female  labor  in  Holland,  save  incidental  mention  in  the  tables 
of  wages. 

In  a  report  from  Consul  Winter,  of  Botterdam,  incidental  mention  is 
made  of  female  labor  in  that  city.  In  an  East  Indian  coffee-hulling 
factory  500  girls  and  women  earn  from  80  cents  to  $1.80  per  week;  in 
tobacco  and  cigar  factories  they  earn  from  90  cents  to  $2.20  per  week; 
iu  twine  factories  girls  earn  80  cents  per  week.  The  hours  of  labor  are 
the  same  as  for  males. 

Consul  Winter's  report  deals  at  length  with  the  trade  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  Botterdam,  but  as  these  are  similar  to  those  recited  by  Con- 
sul Eckstein  for  Amsterdam,  there  is  no  necessity  for  dwelling  farther 
thereon  in  this  review. 

I. — Genebal  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  toeek  of  60  hours  in  Amsterdam, 


OoeapaftUnw. 


BUILDDia  TRADK8. 


Brioklftyera. 
Hod-esnriera. 


Traden 

Plasterers  .. 

Tenden. 


Flnmbers 

Assistants 

Carpenters 

Gasiltters 


OTHIB  TRADS8. 


Blacksinlths 

Blacksmiths*  strikers 
Bookbinders 


Brewers 

Butchers 

Itasas-foanders . . 
Cskblnet-makers . 


ATerage 

wages. 


Cigar-makeiB 


DlatillerB 


$4  80 
8  60 


4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


80 
00 
00 
00 
00 
80 


2  80 


80 
60 


80 
80 
60 
00 
8  20 
6  00 
60 
00 
80 
40 
00 
80 


6  00 


Ocottpatioiis. 


OTHBU  TBADEa— Contlnned. 

Drivers : 

Draymen  and  teftmsters 

Cab,  carriage,  and  street  railways. 

Condactors 

Dyers 

Engrayers 

Furriers 

Gardeners .' 

Hatters 

Horsesboers 

Laborers,  porters,  Sco 

Lithograpbera 

Millwrights 

Printers 

Teachers,  public  schools 

Saflmakers 

Shoemakers 

Tanners ,  — 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators T.. 

TinsmiihA 

Weayers  (oatside  of  mills) 

Workman,  let  class 

Workman,  2d  class 

Firemen  attending  to  boilers    

Engine  men 


Ayerage 


14  40 

2  60 
440 
860 
800 
400 

3  60 

4  00 
440 
8  20 
480 
480 
6  00 
6  40 


80 
00 
00 
6  00 
6  60 
4  00 

3  60 

4  20 

3  20 

4  40 
4  40 


KoTB. — ^The  working  hoars  per  week  (60)  as  stated  in  the  headins;  of  this  schednle  apply  to  most  of 
tbe  trades  and  ooeapanons  therein  mentioned,  bnt  in  some  caAcs  they  are  more,  say  72  m  the  ease  of 
bakers,  dSstiUeTs,  fto.,  and  66  honrs  In  the  case  of  employes  in  sugar  retiueries.  Condnctors  and  driyers 
on  street  railways  are  employed  72  to  84  hours  weekly.  The  low  wajres  of  cabmen  are  augmented  by 
tbe  *'feea"  they  generally  recelye,  sometimes  amounting  to  more  than  the  wages  they  get. 
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11.^-Fagtobiss,  mills,  ETO. 

Wages  paid  in  cotton  and  woolen  mills  in  Holhmd* 


DeBcrlptaon  of  employmeat. 


COTTON  MLU  AT  ENBHBDL. 

(Per  week  of  68  hours.) 

Stokers 

Bugineers 

8catching-room  hands 

Card-grinders  and  strippers 

Foremen-carders 

Frvme-tenders.  women 

Half-timers,  assistants  to  tenders 

Self-actor  spinners 

Piecers.  men 

Throstle  spinners,  girls 

Winders,  women  and  girls 

Warpers 

Slzers 

Maker4*np  and  packers 

Dyers 


Ayerage 

wages. 

$3  84 

5  20 

8  84 

3  84 

10  80 

3  24 

1  62 

6  00 

2  88 

2  40 

2  40 

2  88 

6  60  ' 

8  84  I 

8  24 

Finishers 

Weavers: 

4-loom 

8-Ioom 

21oom 

Weavers'  assistants,  boys  and  giria 

Overlookers 

Laborers  and  odd  men 

WOOLKN  JOLLB,  FILBUBO. 

(Per  week  of  70  to  75  boon.) 

Weavers 

Spinners 

Snearers  and  workmea 

Girls 

Boys 


•BSD 

t« 
t34 
S5S 
1  50 
5  10 
t  00 


400 
4  00 
t  M 
SOO 
1  00 


III. — Foundries,  machine-shops  and  moN-woBKd. 

Wa^es  paid  in  Amsterdam  per  week  of  66  hours. 


Deooription  of  employment 

Average 
wages. 

Deeciiption  of  emplojrment. 

Average 
wagea. 

Foundry 

94  68 

Blacksmiths'  shop 

05  SO 

Turners'  shoo    ■-.        

4  80 

Boilermak<^rs'  shov 

5  45 

Pattern  or  model-makers'  shon 

4  92 
4  56 

liaborera  in  vard , . 

3  60 

fpf nishlnff  sban 

1 

IV. — Railway  employes. 

Wages  paid  to  railway  employ^  (those  engaged  about  stations f  as  well  as  those  engaged  on 
the  engines  and  carSf  linemen^  railroad  laborers,  j-c.)  in  the  Netherlands. 


Description  of  employment. 


Station-masters,  large  stations,  .per  year 
Station- masters,  oonntry  stations  do  . . 

Inspectors'  platiform  clerks do . . . 

Booking  clerks. do... 

EngiAe-arivers perday 

Firemen  do... 

Qnards do  . . 

Signalmen do  .. 

'Switchmen do... 

Plate-layers do... 


Average 
wages. 


0960  00 

360  00 

280  00 

280  00 

1  24 

76 

64 

60 

72 

43 


Description  of  employment 


Booking  derk  (chief  of  invoicing  of- 
fice)  per  year. 

Clerks do  .. 

Assistant  clerks do  .. 

Drivers    perday. 

Goods  deliverers do  . . 

Foremen  of  laborers do 

Laborers    do 

Assistant  laborers do. . . 


Averagie 


$S20  00 

800  00 

120  00 

58 

54 

04 

62 

v.— Ship-yabds  and  ship-building. 

Wages  paid  in  ship-yards — distinguishing  behceen  iron  and  toood  ship-building— in  Am- 
sterdam. 


Desoripilon  of  employment. 


Average 
wages. 


IBON  SHIPS. 

(Per  week  of  66  hoars.) 

Carpenters 

Iron  workers 

Joiners 

Laborers  


$6  40 
7  20 
6  00 
4  00 


coHPOsrrB  saips. 

(Per  week  of  60  hours ;  fixed  wages.) 

Foremen 

Cnrpenters 

JoinoiH    , 

Miuit  and  block  makers 

Blacksmiths 

Laborers 


Average 


$6  00 
528 
5  88 
5  28 
5  00 
408 
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YL— Seamen's  wAaES. 

Wagapaidper  wumih  to  Beamen  in  $Uam$hips  in  ocean  navigation  in  the  Netherlandi. 


BMcrtptioik  of  employmeiit. 


Ciptaiiw 

JFuvt  oAmis  ............ . 

Sooond  offioon. .........b 

TbiidoOeen 

BoaUwftlns 

Caipeoten 

CooEi 

First  «t«wmrdB 

Steond  itowards 

AhtoMMMn 

Wiaebmeii 

Ordiaaty 

Chief 

Seoond  enidiMen 

Third  engineefB 

DoBkeymen 

Firemen 

TtimnMn......... 

■AILDO-VBaSBLS,  OCBAH  TRADE 

CntelBs 

FintolBGeTa 

8>coiid  offlvfln. ................. 


Avenge 


ISO  00 
81  00 

22  00 
17  00 
17  00 
17  00 
15  20 

13  00 
800 

12  00 

14  00 
8  00 

42  00 

23  00 
17  00 
14  00 
12  00 
10  00 


82  00  to  40  00 
28  00  82  00 
18  00      24  00 


peecription  of  employment. 


OCSAM  YiaWLs,  ETC.— Continued. 

Third  oflBoera 

Boetewains 

Carpenters 

Cooks  and  stewards 

Ableseamen  

Ordinary  seamen 

Boys 

BALTIO  TRADE. 

Captains 

First  officers 

Second  offioera 

Caipentera 

Cooes  and  stewards 

Ableseamen 

Ordinary  seamen 

Boys 

RIVBB  XAVIOATION. 

Shippers 

Hen 


ATerage 

wagea. 


$12  00  to  $16  00 
1600        1800 


20  00 

18  00 

10  80 

640 

8  70 


1600 
20  00 

15  20 
18  00 

16  00 
12  80 

640 
8  70 


1600 
640 


26  00 

20  00 

12  80 

060 

480 


20  00 
24  00 
18  00 
20  00 
18  00 
1520 
060 
480 


20  00 
800 


Notes. — Captains  reoeiTe,  in  addition  to  their  wafcea,  1  per  cent,  of  the  groea  fk«lghts. 

Chief  officers  get,  in  addition  to  their  wages,  $12  for  every  Levant  voyage;  $8  for  every  Heditena* 
nean  Tovaise:  $4  for  every  Baltic  voyage;  $1.60  for  every  Hamburg  voyage. 

Secooa  officers  get,  in  addition,  $0.60  for  every  Levant  voyage;  $6.40  for  every  lieditetraneaa  voyage; 
$3.20  for  every  BMtic  voyage;  $1.20  for  every  Hamburg  voyage. 

Third  officers  get.  In  addition,  $7.20  for  every  Levant  voyage;  $4.80  for  every  Mediterranean  voyage; 
$140  fur  every  ^tic  voyage. 

Captains  in  the  ocean  trade  receive,  in  addition  to  their  wages,  5 per  cent,  of  the  net  freights,  or  1| 
per  cent  of  the  gross  freights,  and  in  the  Baltic  trade  6  per  oent.  of  the  gross  freights. 

vn.— Shop  wages. 

Woffet  paid  in  shops,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  fnales  andfemaleSf  in  Amsterdam. 


Desetipfeion  of  employment. 


WBOLBBALB. 

Proearator per  year. 

Bodkheepers do... 

Bookkeepers*  assistants do... 

CormipondcntB do... 

Shipping-oleiks do... 

Sslemnen.... do... 

Clerks do  .. 

Ftetcrs do... 

RETAIL. 

Clerks: 

GrDsery  stores* per  year.. 

Gffooery  storest per  weeh.. 

Drapers' stores*: per  year.. 

Drapers'  storest per  week . . 


Average 

wages. 

$1,000  00 

1.000  00 

400  00 

60000 

480  00 

600  00 

400  00 

200  00 

• 

160  00 

820 

120  00 

400 

Description  of  employment. 


Betail— Continued. 

Clerks— Continued : 

Clothing  stores* per  year. . 

Clotbing  storeef do.... 

MUlinery  stores* do 

Millinery  storest per  week . . 

Sewing-machines do. . . . 

Stationery  stores do  ... 

Teastores  do.... 

Chemists'  stores do... 

Drugstores do — 

Fanov  goods  stores do. . . . 

Jewelry  stores do.... 

Toy  stores do 

Glass  and  earthenware do  ... 


$200  00 

300  00 

120  00 

480 

720 

480 

360 

600 

820 

400 

600 

4  00 

400 

*  With  board. 


f  Without  boaid. 
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YIIL— HOU8EHOLD  WAGES  IN  TOWNS  AND  OITDUS. 

Wagm  paid  per  year  to  household  eertfanie  {towne  amd  oiliM)  im  ike  NMerlamde. 


Deflcription  of  employment. 


Honaekeepen 

Cooks 

Servan  to'  scnllerr  work 

Serranto*  general  honaework 

Senranto'  care  of  white  and  linen  gooda, 
Ac 


A-verage 


$100  00 
75  00 
35  00 
45  00 

66  00 


DeacripUon  of  empkymeDi. 


Nnrsea 

Coachmen .. 
Chyreraeaaea 
Footmen.... 


$40 
850 


106  00 


IX.— Agbigultubal  wages. 

Wages  paid  to  agriouUmral  laborers  and  household  (eountry)  fenwiiili  in  HoUamd. 


Deacription  of  employment. 


NOBTB  HOLLAND. 

Laborers  seneral  farm  work: 

With  Doard  and  lodging,  .per  year. . 

Without  bed  and  boara do.  .. 

Bova,  without  bed  and  board do 

Laborers  in  harvest  time  able  to  handle 

machines    perday.. 

Laborera in  harreat  time. .     do 

Boy  help do 

When  mowing  grass  per  hectare,  »\ual 

to  about  ^  acres. per  day . . 

Laborers,  grain-fiirming,  &c.,  without 

bed  or  board per  day . . 

Dairymaids per  week.. 

Female  aerranta,  household  work,  per 

year 

SOUTH  HOLLAND. 

Laborers: 

Plowing  and    care  of  cattle,  per 
week 


Ayerage 
wagea. 

800  00 

187  00 

40  00 

1  00 
00 
40 

3  20 

60 
1  20 

56  00 

824 

Deaoription  of  emptoyment 


South  hollaxd— Contiiiued. 

Laborers— Continued: 

Doing  all  hard  work,  loading  ma- 
nure, digging  ditches. .  .per  day. 

in  harvesttlme do 

Straw  thrashing do 

Mowing  graaa  and  catting  grain, 

perhe<»are perday.. 

Ken  lor  hoeing do 

Women do 

Boya do 

lADorers: 

For  ordinary  work  in  winter.do 

For  spring  and  fidl do 

Male  servanto  liTing  in  the  flumer'a 

household  per  year. . 

Dairy  maids  milking  cattle.  nuMw%^ 
oheeae,and  doing  houaehold  work,  per 
year 


88  08 

70 
81 

SSS 

40 


40 
48 

85  08 
70  80 


X.— Peintbbs  and  printing  offioes. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  60  hours  to  printers  (compositors,  pressmen, 

proof-readerSf  ^0.)  in  Amsterdam, 


Description  of  employment 


Printers,  first  olasa  illustrated  and  job  work 
Printers,  second  olaas  plain  and  book  work. 

A  ssistants  

Compositors,  lob  work „ 

Compositors,  uook  work 

Proof-readers 


Avenge 
wa^aa. 

88  00 
480 
2  40 
480 
380 
708 

Betail  prices  per  pound  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  Holland  on' August  I,  1864. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Artidea. 


Bread ;  $0  3|  tu80  5)   ,  Fresh  pork 

Vlour 4  6       Bacon 

Koastbeef !      24  29 

Soupbeef 15  22 


Ham  .     .  . 
Horse  flesh 


Yalue. 


80  14  to  80  23 

18  18 

16  28 

8  18 
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SWITZERIiAl¥D. 

The  interesting  reports  tipon  Switzerland,  from  the  consalar  districts  of 
Berne,  Basle,  St.  Gall  and  Zurich,  together  with  the  general  averages 
prepared  therefrom,  in  accordance  with  the  Department  circular,  render 
the  review  of  the  trade  conditions  of  this  country  a  matter  of  simple  ab- 
stractive arrangement. 

The  rates  of  wages  in  the  several  districts,  and  for  all  Switzerland, 
will  be  given  at  the  close  of  this  review,  as  compiled  by  the  consul-gen- 
eral, from  the  several  reports  above  mentioned,  while  a  brief  summary  of 
ttie  conditions  which  prevail  in  each  district  is  herewith  given  in  order. 


BEBNE. 

The  consul-general  reports  the  rates  of  wages  as  almost  unchanged 
since  1878,  some  industries  showing  slight  increase  and  others  slight 
decrease ;  but  the  average  now  is  about  the  same  as  in  that  year,  when 
the  last  labor  reports  of  the  Department  of  State  were  compiled. 

The  workingmen  of  Berne  are  reported  as  generally  steady  and 
trustworthy,  many  of  them  saving  where  it  is  possible. 

The  factory  law  of  Switzerland  makes  the  hours  of  labor  eleven  per 
day,  and  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age. 

The  feeling  between  the  employers  and  those  x>6rmanently  employed 
is  pleasant,  and  the  effect  ux>on  the  prosperity  of  the  community  is  good. 

The  organization  of  labor  is  generally  based  upon  the  idea  of  per- 
manency, and  workmen  are  usually  engaged  by  the  year.  This  per- 
manency makes  the  employes  satisfied  even  with  very  small  wages,  and 
enables  the  manufacturers  to  calculate  with  safety  on  <<&tures." 
Strikes  are  unknown  in  the  district. 

The  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  described  by  the  consul-gen- 
eral as  "  a  little  below  what  may  be  termed  moderately  comfortable." 

The  following  case  of  a  shoemaker  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the 
general  condition  of  representative  workmen  in  the  district  of  Berne : 

A  shoemaker ;  37  years  old ;  has  a  wife  and  two  children ;  by 
working  long  hours  can  earn  78  cents  per  day ;  usual  hours,  10  to 
12;  earns  58  cents  per  day ;  his  wife  works  at  washing  and  sewing, 
and  earns  29  cents  per  day  when  she  can  get  work ;  could  not  sup- 
port his  family  otherwise ;  total  annual  income,  £rom  $193  to  $242. 

<^ Expenses:  Bent  of  one  room  in, second  stoiy,  $34.74;  clothing, 
$28.95;  food  and  fuel  (35  cents  per  day),  $123.28;  income  and  resi- 
dence tax,  $1.16 ;  dues  to  aid  societies,  $2.32 ;  school  books,  doctor 
bUls,  and  incidentals,  $9.65 ;  total  expenses,  $200.10.  Breakfast>— 
coffee,  bread,  and  potatoes;  dinner — soup,  sometimes  meat,  but 
mostly  food  prepared  of  flour ;  afternoon — ^bread  and  beer ;  supper — 
bread,  potatoes,  and  coffee.    Oan  save  nothing. 

Swiss  working  people  enjoy  full  political  rights  and  share  political 
responsibilities  with  al}  other  citizens.  They  are  taxed,  like  others, 
according  to  income. 

In  regard  to  female  labor  in  the  district  of  Berne,  the  consul-general 
estimates  the  number  engaged  in  all  employments,  outside  of  household 
duties  and  domestic  service,  as  ranging  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  of  the 
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whole  namber  of  employes.  In  factories,  mercantile  hoosecu  dressmak- 
ing shops,  government  offices,  &c.,  the  honrs  of  labor  are  tne  same  for 
females  and  males,  but  the  wages  of  the  former  are  from  10  to  33  per 
cent,  less  than  the  wages  of  the  latter.  Tne  effect  of  the  employment 
of  women  has  been  to  reduce  the  wages  of  men,  as  well  as  to  cause  a 
scarcity  of  labor  for  the  latter,  resulting  in  greater  emigration  of  able- 
bodied,  educated  men  in  the  prime  of  life.  This  emigration  is  princi- 
pally to  the  United  States. 

The  admirably  organized  public-school  system  of  Switzerland  dis- 
seminates education  among  workwomen  and  their  children. 


BASLE. 


The  consul  at  this  industrial  center  notes  a  singular  change  which  is 
taking  place  in  the  personnel  of  the  artisan  class  in  his  district,  viz : 
While  the  Swiss  citizens  are  largely  emigrating,  their  places  are  being 
filled  by  a  steady  stream  of  German  immigrants,  who  are  able  to  live 
upon  lower  wages  than  the  native  artisans. 

The  working  people  of  Basle  are  characterized  by  the  consul  as  trust- 
worthy and  saving. 

Strikes  may  be  said  to  be  unknown  in  the  district. 

Go-operative  societies  do  not  seem  to  flourish  in  Switzerland  as  a  rule, 
but  the  consul  at  Basle  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  successflil 
working  of  the  Allgeniein  Consumverein  of  that  place,  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  supply  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

As  the  silk-ribbon  industry  is  the  most  important  industry  of  Basle^ 
and  as  a  very  large  portion  of  this  product  finds  a  market  in  the  United 
States,  the  following  testimony  of  a  silk-ribbon  weaver  will  be  both 
instructive  and  interesting : 

Is  sixty  years  old ;  is  married,  and,  for  which  he  thanks  heaven, 
has  only  one  child,  who  is  a  milliner,  and  lives  at  home;  their  united 
earnings  go  to  the  support  of  the  family  of  three  persons;  earns 
48  cents  per  day,  and  the  silk  weaver  who  can  do  that  the  year 
round  is  fortunate ;  his  daughter  earns  58  cents  at  her  trade,  mak- 
ing a  total  income  of  $1.06  per  day,  or  $328  per  year;  upon  this 
they  live  comfortably,  and  can  afford  some  luxuries  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  general  run  of  laborers ;  if  the  daughter  ceases  to  con- 
tribute, living  then  becomes  an  enigma. 

A  silk  dyer  responded  to  the  consul's  inquiries  as  follows: 

Is  forty  years  old ;  has  a  wife  and  five  children,  aged  one,  two, 
fonr,  seven,  and  ten  years,  respectively;  his  wife  does  all  she  can  at 
her  sewing-machine,  and  earns  about  96  cents  a  week;  he  himself 
earns  77  cents  per  day  when  he  has  work,  which  sometimes  fails  him  $ 
pays  $48  per  year  for  three  rooms  in  the  third  story ;  was  unwilling 
to  give  the  manner  of  spending  his  wages ;  impossible  to  save  any- 
thing. 

Another  weaver  hesitated  about  giving  the  consul  a  statement  of  how 
his  family  lived,  but  at  length  stated  that  coffee  and  bread  three  times 
a  day  constituted  their  fare ;  on  occasions  whei^  money  was  plenty  a  little 
meat  was  indulged  in. 

The  number  of  women  engaged  in  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
consular  district  of  Basle — ^viz,  Basle,  Soleur,  Neuchatel,  and  Argovia — 
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is  estimated  at  15,780,  and  of  girls  at  2,035.  The  wives  and  daaghters 
of  the  fanners  work  at  field  labor  with  the  men. 

Females  occupy  a  prominent  position  among  the  workers  of  Switzer- 
land in  the  fields,  the  factories,  the  mills,  the  counting-house,  the  school- 
house,  &c. 

The  following  rates  of  female  wages  as  reported  by  Consul  GifFord 
may  prove  interesting  here: 

Average  wage$  per  week  of  65  hours  paid  to  female  laborers  in  Basle. 


BIBBOir-PACTOBm. 

Wearers 

Wftrpera 

Winders 

Spoolers 

Blockers  and  measnrers 

WeaTers  ontaide  of  fbctorlas  . 

oonoH-spnamms. 

Winders 

filowiag-room  ................ 


$3  86 

289   ' 

289 

1  93 

240 

3  47 

288 

1  74 

CoTTON-npiNNieRivs— Contlnned. 
Drawing,  slabbing,  roving  hands 

WAT€H>MAKnrO. 

Hands  on  rongh  work 

Handson  lewels 

Hands  on  DRods 

Hands  on  dials,  decoration 

Hands  on  flnishlngf  gilding  

Hands  on  springs 


12  00 


968 
498 
348 
606 
2  66 
4  63 


SADTT  GALL. 


Owing  to  emigration  to  the  United  States,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
able-bodied  of  both  sexes  to  seek  employment  in  cities,  the  farmers  of 
the  district  of  Saint  Gall,  which  embraces  the  cantons  of  Saint  Gall,  Ap- 
penzell,  and  Thurgan,  are  often  inconvenienced  for  lack  of  agricultural 
laborers. 

In  this  district  the  farmers  pay  male  laborers  at  the  rate  of  $1.74 
per  week,  and  female  laborers  96  cents  per  week,  with  board  and  lodg- 
ing, which  are  considered  highly  advantageous  terms.  For  these  rates 
form-laborers  work  from  daylight  to  dark,  and  often  late  into  the  night, 
and  during  certain  hours  of  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  work,  says 
Consul  Beauchamp,  in  the  cantons  of  Apx)enzell  and  Saint  Gall,  where 
the  meadows  are  on  the  steep  hillsides,  whence  the  hay  must  be  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  men  to  the  barns,  is  very  hard  and  fatiguing. 
The  men  must  be  fed  six  or  seven  times  a  day,  and  be  given  plenty  of 
wine  to  sustain  nature.  Here  the  work  begins  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  continues  until  9  at  night — 18  hours  per  diem.  This  mountain 
hay  sells  for  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  more  than  valley  and  lowland  hay. 

Those  employed  in  the  building  trades  are  principally  foreigners,  the 
bricklayers  and  plasterers  being  Italians  and  Austrians,  and  the  car- 
penters, plumbers  and  ceiling  decorators  Germans.  These  migratory 
artisans  only  remain  during  the  building  season,  returning  to  their 
homes  in  the  winter.  Building  in  this  consular  district  is  largely 
carried  on  at  present,  and  wages  are  consequently  high,  running  from 
$4.50  to  $5  per  week.  Working  hours  are  from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  with 
an  hour  for  dinner,  which  makes  12  working  hours. 

The  habits  of  the  working  class  of  the  district  of  Saint  Gall  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  German  working  classes.  Each  able-bodied  man  must 
devote  certain  days  in  the  year  to  perfecting  himself  in  military  disci- 
pline. 

The  feeling  between  capital  and  labor  is  worthy  of  commendation, 
the  employers  contributing  in  many  ways  to  the  physical  and  moral 
well-bemg  of  their  work-people. 
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The  district  of  Saint  Gall  poBsesses  a  number  of  trades-nnions  and 
co-operative  societies,  of  which  Oonsal  Beaacbamp  gives  interesting 
statistics.    Strikes  are  unknown  there. 

The  consul  gives  the  result  of  several  interviews  with  representative 
workingmen,  showing  their  home-life,  wages,  food  and  food-prices,  &c., 
of  which  the  following  is  a  fair  example: 

A  carpenter,  42  years  old,  has  a  wife  and  5  children,  the  eldest 
11  years  and  the  youngest  9  months  old;  earns  $4.63  per  week  of  72 
hours,  although  the  average  wages  paid  to  carpenters  do  not  ex- 
ceed $4.08  per  week;  is  compelled  to  support  his  family  on  his  own 
earnings,  his  family  not  being  able  to  earn  anything;  works  at 
home  nights,  after  his  day's  work,  at  odd  jobs,  say  until  midnight; 
estimates  his  total  earning  at  $256.69  per  year.  Expenses  per  year: 
Bent,  two  rooms,  third  floor,  partly  occupied  by  another  family, 
$33.60;  clothing  for  family,  $23.16;  food,  fuel,  &c.,  $185.28;  poor 
tax,  38  cents;  school  tax,  38  cents;  personal  tax,  34  cents;  doctor's 
bill  and  medicine,  $13.55.  Food:  Breakfast — coffee  and  bread; 
dinner — soup  and  potatoes,  meat  very  seldom;  supper — coffee  and 
potatoes,  or  oatmeal j  saving,  an  utter  im))08sibility ;  satisfied  and 
almost  happy  in  being  able  to  make  ends  meet:  turns  fi'om  the 
thought  of  sickness  or  old  age  as  something  terrible;  would  like  to 
emigrate  to  the  United  States,  but  could  not  save  enough  to  make 
the  journey ;  so  must  work  on  here  until  death. 

As  to  female  labor  and  the  distribution  of  employment  Saint  Gall  ranks 
about  on  an  equality  with  Berne  and  Basle. 


ZUEIOH. 

The  working  people  of  Zurich  are  described  by  Consul  Byers  as  being 
generally  orderly,  steady,  persevering,  attentive  and  thrifty;  the  best 
order  is  maintained  in  the  factories,  and  strikes  very  rarely  occur. 

The  iron  and  silk  trades  being  the  principal  industries  of  Zurich,  the 
consul  deals  at  length  and  in  an  interesting  manner  therewith.  The 
industries  of  the  canton  of  Zurich,  and  the  number  of  employes  engaged 
in  each,  are  given  as  follows: 


IndoBtrieiw 


BUk  industry 

Cotton  iodostry , 

Machine  faotones 

Other  meohanioaL  industries 

Total 

Trade  and  commeroe 

Agriooltare 

Soienoe,  art,  schools,  dto 

Grand  total 


Kales. 


8,079 

4,448 

7,768 

28,886 


44,146 
14,970 
88,664 

8,660 


101,949 


Females. 


96.256 

6,248 

43 

iO,640 


41,087 

6.837 

12,818 

947 


61,684'' 


TotaL 


28,839 
9^696 
7.796 

39.406 


85,288 

21,807 

61,877 

4,516 


168,988 


The  predominance  of  female  labor  in  the  silk  industry  of  Zurich,  as 
above  noted,  is  remarkable,  and  as  a  large  part  of  the  products  of  the 
Zuridi  silk-looms  finds  a  market  in  the  United  States,  and  thus  comes 
in  direct  competition  with  our  growing  silk  industxy,  a  short  review  of 
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the  Gonditiona  affecting  the  Swiss  manufactare  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
instraotive. 

The  silk  tnannfiBictare  of  Zurich,  and,  indeed,  of  all  Switzerland,  is 
espeoiaUy  a  ^^hoose  industry."  There  are  villages  and  farm  districts, 
writes  Gonsol  Byers,  in  which  there  is  hardly  a  house  without  a  silk 
loom— this  applies  also  to  the  mountain  houses,  even  up  to  the  region 
of  alpine  snow,  where  all  communication  with  the  weavers  may  be  cut 
off  dnring  the  winter.  The  peasant  weavers  are  also,  generally  speak- 
ing, small  fiurmers ;  hence  their  ability  to  work  for  such  very  low  wages 
as  they  earn  at  their  looms. 

Silk  winders,  principally  women,  earn  at  their  homes  from  10  cents 
to  48  cents  per  day.  Warpers,  working  at  the  factory,  earn  from  29 
cents  to  97  cents  per  day.  Those  who  work  at  home  have  to  furnish 
their  own  reels,  which  cost  firom  $20  to  $22.  The  weavers  must  own 
their  looms,  which  cost  from  $15  to  $18.  These  weavers — ^loom-owners — 
earn  from  15  cents  to  48  cents  per  day.  The  greater  percentage  of 
sUk  weaving  is  done  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  farmers,  the 
latter  tending  to  their  farms,  &c. 

Here  is  a  system  of  labor,  a  combination  of  power  and  hand  looms, 
says  Consul  Byers,  which,  with  the  great  diversity  in  qualities  ana 
styles,  makes  it  possible  for  Switzerland  to  defy  much  of  the  world's 
competition  in  silk  manufacture. 

Swiss  machinery  is  another  industry  which  enters  into  competition 
with  American  products  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  The 
following  are  the  wages  paid  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  machine 
shops  oir  Zurich,  whose  machines,  according  to  Mr.  Byers,  are  shipped 
to  an  partes  of  the  world: 

Averoffe  waget  paid  per  week  of  63  hmrs  in  a  leading  Zurich  machine  faetory. 


ncgcii|itiun  Off  Mnployiu6iii. 


AppnnticM 

Cut-iroD  ekuien 

CoromakecB 

Siadpiliiten 

ruder  worloneii 

Metal  fiMraden 

LoekemitJia 

A^pfTentices 

Tmuen 

Appnntioes 

nttien,  aoldein,  sUmpeTs 


WagM. 

$5  82 

1  74 

3  48 

348 

2  76 

824 

482 

6  82 

2  10 

582 

228 

462 

Deaoriptioii  of  employment. 


Cntlen 

Smiths 

Slriken 

Boilermakers  .. 

Assistants . . 
Coppersmiths... 

Apprentices 

Joiners 

Carpenters 

Hasons 

Tinners 


Wages. 


5 

4 
5 
4 
5 
2 
6 
4 
5 
4 


08 
82 
08 


82 
84 
22 
62 
22 
62 


The  following  extract  from  the  consul's  reports  shows  how  a  Zurich 
workman  lives: 

A  carpenter  has  a  wife  and  5  children,  earns  $5.34  per  week, 
although  the  average  trade  wages  do  not  exceed  $4.50  per  week : 
works  from  6  to  7;  earns  about  $347  per  year.  Breakfaat — breaa 
and  coffee;  at  9,  cider  and  bread;  dinner — soup,  meat,  and  vege- 
tables; 4  cPclock,  cider  and  bread;  supper — coffee,  soup,  and  pota- 
toes. Can  save  nothing  from  his  own  earnings;  his  wife  goes  out 
scrubbing  and  earns  something,  which  they  save.  The  fuel  and 
food  for  this  family  are  estimate  at  $167.02,  or  at  the  rate  of  about 
46  cents  per  day  for  7  persons. 
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STATEMSNT  PREPARED  BY  M,  J.  CRAMER.  UNITED  STATES  COKSUl^ 
GENERAL  AT  BERNEy  SBOWINQ  THE  AVERAGE  WAGES  PAID  IN  TEE 
CONSULAR  DISTRICTS  IN  SWITZERLAND  AND  FOR  ALL  SWITZERLAND 
DURING  THE  YEAR  1684. 

L— Gbnsral  tbadbs. 


[Ptt  wmIc] 


DMertpttmi  «r  employment. 

Consular  dlatriote. 

▲n 

SwitMt^ 
lead. 

Baale. 

Bene. 

8t.GiaL 

Zuriflh. 

BUILDnia  TAAOM. 

14  60 
290 
460 
290 
490 
2  70 

07  60 
222 
606 
8  90 
686 
890 
8  78 
8  78 
8  18 
492 
886 
622 
878 

482 

640 
462 
480 
492 
8  78 
482 
492 
4  62 
686 
8  80 
878 
4  82 
402 

8  06 
462 
6  76 
622 
866 
4  62 
860 
6  76 
8  78 

8  78 
680 
264 
8  78 
606 

04  80 
860 
600 
872 
640 

04  06 
8M 

460 

16  21 
299 
627 
860 
60t 
820 
489 
t  QD 

Hodf-OHTiiniB 

IdTfttAOS........... 

Tendert 

PlMteren 

8  47 
800 
492 
468 

T^nden 

Sliitfln... 

Soofen - 

Vtt* 

TfkndonTT.,. r 

8  18 
6  18 
11  M 

Plambon 

640 

622 

AMitUmto 

Csrpcuitets... 

606 
640 

8  46 
640 

406 
6  16 

462 

688 

4  74 
604 

888 

ft  IB 

Gft»-flUfln....r 

Oram  TBAPm. 
Baleen 

Bl4iQknn1th»-.*T.... -...,... 

480 
4  25 
468 
400 

Striken 

4  48 

Bookbinden 

468 

4  68 

Biick-mfiiken... ..t... 

4  48 

Brewen 

8  78 

Bn  token 

682 

488 

4  66 

Bnss«foanden .................................. 

4  82 

Oabinet*maken 

620 
632 

695 

6  68 

ConfectioDAn 

6  84 

Clgar-maken 

8  88 

Coopere 

6*79' 

679 

4  78 

Cnt^n 

"iw 

4  98 

BiBtiUers 

4  02 

Driven,  draymen,  and  teamsten ;  oab,  carriage, 

468 

• 

8  84 

Dyers.. 

621 

4  91 

Bngnyen 

605 
406 

6  85 

Furrien...... 

4  68 

400 

8  88 

Hatten 

806 
6  70 
696 
405 
6  79 

8  84 

4  66 

Jewelen 

6  85 

8  00 
696 

8  61 

LithoimDhen 

5  61 

6  80 

Natl  maken  (hand) 

2  64 

4.66 

4  17 

Printen..... 

680 

6  08 

Saddle  ana  bameaa  maken 

482 

608 

5  20 

Stevedorea 

492 
686 

4  92 

Tailon 

6  86 

Tf nimitntt 

866 
264 

6  16 

4  41 

8  47 

8  00 
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II. — Factories,  mills,  etc. 

[Per  week.] 


Description  of  employment. 

Conenlar  diatricts. 

All 
Swi  user- 
land. 

Beale. 

• 
Berne. 

StGelL 

Zorioh. 

Vechhiiflts 

$4  82 
6  Oi 
8  86 
8  86 
6  75 
8  47 
1  9:{ 
4  63 
1  0.1 
4  25 

$4  82 
5  03 

fifptiirura    

Stiikera 

8  86 

Oilers,  watchmen 

8  86 

Ovemeent 

J»5  00 

$6  60 

6  11 

(?a*i|<Rluini^Der4 

8  47 

Ciird-i'leAiiera      ................................. 

1  $8 

fipinnfrti 

8  60 

8  65 
8  18 

$2  31 

S  56 

lletprrs   

2  56 

Tackeni 

4  26 

In  «ntiiller  faceorieii : 

FtTMi-  claiui  of  iiftemttvfA 

408 
2  19 
2  18 

4  06 

Si-cund  rlr.sttofoiMjr.itivea  (men  nnd  wimien). 
Third daais oi  oD<raUvi-e:  ruviuic  hands  ..... 

3  10 

3  16 

III. — Foundries,  machine-shops  and  iron-works. 

[Per  week.] 


Deecripilon  of  employment. 


MJLCIIIKE-8H0P8  AND  IBON-WOBKB. 


Smiths  

Bfriki'TS 

Tnmeis       

Lot-ksmitha 

llnrkem      

Cutiem.  planers,  stampers,  borers 

Bviler-sniii  bii  

AMtUiants 

CoopcTHiajitha 

Jouifrv  

CarpTDtPTS '. 

Foanders 


Consular  districts. 


Basle. 


$5  00 


FOUKDET. 


Iran  fonn<terB 

Brass  roaiulera ... 
CfwwitiaktfTs    . . . . . 

Tiraders , 

Caat-iioii  cleanevs 
»r 


580 


500 


600 

iii' 


Berne. 


$3  50 


6  41 


BtGall 


$8  06 


4  62 
4  63 


4  62 
'8*63 


8  68 
528 
528 


4  62 
8  63 
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10 


Zarlch. 


$6  27 

4  25 

5  60 

6  69 
6  69 

4  54 

5  50 
4  05 

6  */7 
6  66 
4  25 


627 
6  56 
8  76 
8  76 
8  47 


All 

Switser- 

land. 


$5  13 


4 
5 
5 
6 

4 
5 


26 
16 
16 
66 

56 
26 


8  84 
6  27 


5 

4 
7 


09 
16 


556 
656 

4  46 
86$ 
6  47 
666 
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VII.— Bail  WAY  employes. 

[Per  month.] 


DMeription  of  employment. 

■» 

• 

Consular  diatrleta. 

All 
Switaeiw 

land. 

Baale. 

Bene. 

8t.GalL 

Zozieh. 

KftilrMd-miister       

$44  15 
12  88 

$85  12 

20  07 

15  06 

25  10 

26  64 
36  64 

26  64 
22  58 
22  58 
22  00 

27  40 

16  88 
18  08 
88  70 
30  60 
SO  80 
85  85 

16  80 
16  99 

$30  61^ 

Bnllwftj  gnerdt  tad  poiDtanen ■... 

$20  00 

17  6ft 

LiiborenT ..,....,...'.  .--.^-..r,T-,r»-,,,-T»»-^»-- 

$38  74 

19  41 

Stetton-maBton                       •  ^ .            x . . .  x . . . 

29  1» 

Colleotort.  liiffflnise  forwnrdor 

32  00 

86  62 

43  6ft 

Station  •master  8  Meletuite 

26  64 

Carriage  controller  and  telegraph  olerka -- 

36  64 

16  83 

19  7* 

Freight  receiver   

22  5ft 

Wagon-ahiftera,  Btation  ovoi  leera 

22  0» 

Wamin.mMte**e'.  wAtfnii  inanACtor*.  gruiatiir 

...... ..... 

27  4ft 

Oav  laborer,  cooda  loader 

13  40 

19  50 

18  4S 

Looomotiye  and  oar  oleanen 

18  Oft 

Chief  coodnotor 

86  00 
18  50 
38  00 
38  40 

30  00 
18  00 

3133 
16  40 
8165 
23  10 

ii'35* 

10  25 
56  80 
35  83 

28  tt 

Biakemen 

31  21 

LoflomotiTe  endneere •• 

44  21 

Stoker 

29  17 

WORK-6BOP. 

Toremfru 

28  4ft 

Workmen 

17  4ft 

YIU. — Seamen's  wages. 

[Per  year.] 


Desoriptlon  of  employment. 


Consular  districts. 


Bezne. 


Captain 
Pilot... 


of  lake  steamers ,    $606  00 


rot 

Chief  engineer 

Assistant  engineer 

Stoker 

SaUors 

Clerk. 


Ship-oarpenter 
Ship  smith  — 


00 
770  50 
292  00 
243  50 
343  50 
415  00 
210  00 
210  00 


StOalL    I 


VII.— Shop  wages  in  Switzerland. 

[Per  week.] 


$489  00 
342  00 
429  00 


848  00 
294  00 
854  00 


An 


$548  Oft 

817  0ft 
509  75^ 


268  75 


219  0» 
219  ft» 


Description  of  employment. 


Consolar  districts. 


IN  DBT  GOODS  BTOBBS. 

Males: 

Commercial  trayelers 

Ordinary  clerk,  Bal<p>sman,  book*keeper 
Females: 

First-class  ontters  and  dressmakers  . . 

Ordinary  saleswoman  and  seamstress. 

ni  OBOCBBT  STOBBS. 

Betail: 

Book-keeper  and  salesman 

Package  carrier 

Wholesale: 

Commercial  trareler 

Book-keeper  and  salesman 


Berne. 

$9  86 
6  75 

772 
3  86 

409 
289 

8G8 
666 

St.  Gall. 


$7  42 
7  42 


5  57 


Zvrioh. 


$7  24 

724 
8  62 


965 


All 
rita« 
land. 


7  2ft 
7  4ft 

a  7ft 


4  8ft 

2  8» 

ft  6B 

ft  1ft 
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X— H0T7SEH0LD  WAG£S   IN    TOWNS    AND    CITIES  IN<  SWiTZEBLAND. 

[Per  m<mlh,  inolnding  bowd  and  lodglsg.] 


DMertptioD  of  ttnploynient* 


Chief  male  aerTaat  (or  hoaae>maoter) 

0rdi]Mi7  male  aernuit 

Gbambor-moid 

Cook: 

ICalo. 

Female 

Ven^-maid 

Lady's  dreealng'iiiaid 


Coneiilar  dintrioto. 


$20  26 

11  58 

482 

0  17 
5  81 
2  41 
482 


StOalL 


$8  47 


405 


Znilch. 


124  15 


840 
13  60 


An 

Swltaer- 
land. 


022  18 

11  58 

8  00 

11  84 

408 
241 
488 


VUL — ^AGBIGULTXptAL  WAGES  IN  SWITZEBLAND. 
[Per  year,  inolnding  board  and  lodging.] 


* 

Deoerlption  of  employment. 

AU 

Swltser- 

lond. 

Bade. 

Berne. 

Znricb. 

182  00 

66  25 
20  50 
22  00 
22  50 

882  00 
68  06 

A4ii1ta,male r... r r.-T 

070  54 

80  00 

Adoital  female 

20  60 

Tmn^ men  ftiHn  16to22 

22  00 

Vooafliokl  nerrants. .  .^ 

22  50 

IX«— GOBPOBATION  EMPLOYES  IN  SWITZBBLAND. 


[Per  year.] 


Deiorlption  of  employment. 


Xiyer  of  tbedty.. ........< 

City  elerk  and  bie  aealetante 

Cl^  eergeant  and  aaelatanta 

Gky  aremteet  and  aesisUnt 

City  engineer  and  aaaiatant 

geeretory  and  caehtor  inarehlteet'e  offloe 

elerke,  oopyiata,Ao 

and  other  sabosdlnate  em- 


Coneolar  diotrloti. 


$108  00 
001  80 
260  55 
772  00 
772  00 
772  00 
808  80 
668  18 


StGalL 


0772  00 
570  00 
886  00 
065  00 
570  00 
865  50 
286  00 
482  60 


Zurich. 


$1,061  50 
788  40 
828  20 
l,]ft8  00 
1,158  00 
772  00 
828  00 


AU 

Switae>> 

land. 


0675  60 
004  45 
824  01 
865  00 
836  38 
808  16 
810  60 
880  21 
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VII.— Railway  employes. 

[PornumtlLl 


DMoiptioii  of  employmeDi. 


lUflroAd-matter 

Xailwfty  gnarcU  tnd  pointonai 

Lftboren 

Station-masten 

CoUeotort,  Ingnge  fonrardw 

Station-niMiers  MalBtuita 

0«iTlage  oontroller  And  telegnph  olerki . . 

Porters,  night  watchmen 

Freight  receiver    

Wagon-ehifters,  ttation  oTeraeers 

Wagon-masters,  wMon  inspectors,  grosser 

Day  laborer,  goods  loader 

Locomotiye  and  car  oleaneirs 

Chief  cood  actor 

Brakemen 

Locomotire  engineers 

Stoker 


WORK-«BOr. 


Foremen  . 
Workmen 


Consular  distrleta. 


$20  00 


22  00 


86  00 
18  60 
29  00 
28  40 


30  00 
18  00 


$28  74 


19  40 


21  23 
16  40 
81  65 

22  10 


8t.GalL 


$44  15 

12  88 


Zozieh. 


86  63 


16  83 


19  50 


19  25 

19  25 
56  80 
35  83 


$85  12 

20  07 

15  08 

25  10 

26  64 
26  64 

26  64 
22  58 
22  58 
22  00 

27  40 

16  88 
18  98 
38  79 
30  69 
S9  90 
85  35 


16  90 
16  99 


AH 

Switaei^ 

land. 


$80  69 

17  68 
19  41 

25  19 
42  68 

26  64 

26  64 
19  70 
22  56 
22  09 

27  49 

18  42 
18  09 

28  82 
21  21 
44  21 

29  17 


28  45 
17  4& 


YIU.— Seahbn'8  wages. 

[Per  year.] 


Description  of  employment. 


Conanlar  districta. 


Berne.       St  OalL 


Captain  of  lake  steamers 

PUot 

Chief  engineer 

Assistant  engineer 

Stoker 

SaUors 

Clerk 

Shtp-carpenter 

Ship  smith 


$608  00 
292  00 
770  50 
292  00 
248  50 
243  50 
416  00 
219  00 
219  00 


348  00 
294  00 
854  00 


An 

Switaes^ 


$548  0$ 

817  99 

590  7S 


2B5  7» 
208  75 


219  90 
210  00 


VII.— Shop  wages  in  Switzerland. 

[Per  week.] 


Description  of  employment. 


Consular  districts. 


IN  DBT  OOOM  BTOBBS. 
Malee: 

Commercial  trayelers 

Ordinary  clerk,  salesman,  book-keeper 
Femnles : 

First-class  cntters  and  dressmakers  . . 

Ordinary  sides  woman  and  seamstress. 

IM  OBOCBBT  BTOBBt. 

Betail: 

Book-keeper  and  salesman 

Package  carrier 

Wholesale: 

Commercial  traTcler 

Book-keeper  and  salesman 


Berne. 


$9  36 
6  75 

7  72 
386 

409 
289 

8C8 
666 

St-GalL 


Zorich. 


I 


$7  42 
7  42 


5  57 


$7  24 

724 
8  62 


965 


All 

Switser- 
laad. 


7  U 

7  46 

3  74 


4  88 

3  80 

8  08 
8  18 


x— 
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Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities  in>  Switzebland. 

[Per  m<mlh,  inohiding  bowd  and  lodglsg.] 


DMetlptlon  of  Mnployineiit. 

Conavlar  dintrioto. 

An 

Switser- 
land. 

Berne. 

StGall. 

Znxloh. 

Clilftf  iinln  9tn  mill  (or  honio  mMtcrt ...- 

$20  26 

11  58 

482 

• 

0  17 
5  81 
2  41 
482 

124  15 

022  18 

Ortiimry  mAlii  mrnuit 

11  58 

frbmibn^iiudd 

$8  47 

840 
18  60 

8  00 

Cook: 

Mai* , 

11  84 

Temale 

405 

4  08 

ITnmT-nMid 

2  41 

TfAdr'tt  di  ^wit1ng-m>id 

4  83 

Vni. — AGBIGXTLTTptAL  WAGES  IN  SWITZEBLAND. 


[Per  year,  indndlng  board  and  lodging.] 


Deecrlption  of  emplojnent. 


PABll  HAIDS. 


▲telta,  female 

~  a  from  16  to! 


Conavlar  diatrlcta. 


Baale. 


$70  64 


Berne. 


188  00 


66  25 
20  50 
22  00 
28  50 


Zurich. 


80  00 


AU 

Swltser- 

land. 


682  00 


30  60 
22  00 
22  50 


£K.— GOBPOBATION  EMPLOYES  IN  SWITZEBLAND. 


[Per  year.] 


DeecrlptUm  of  employment. 


XaywoftlieofttT 

City  cierk  and  Me  aeaiatante 

Ci^  aergeant  and  aaetetante 

dty  areniteet  and  aaeisUnt 

CHty  engineer  and  aaaiatant r • 

geerotary  and  oaahier  in  ardhlteeVa  oiBee 

r,  elerka,  oopyiat8,Ae 

etreet-maater  and  other  snbordJnate  em- 


Conaalar  diatrlcta. 


$108  00 
601  80 
260  55 
772  00 
772  00 
772  00 
808  80 
668  18 


StGan. 


0772  00 
570  00 
886  00 
065  00 
570  00 
865  60 
206  00 
482  60 


Znridh. 


61,061  60 
788  40 
828  20 
l.l.'WOO 
1, 158  00 
772  00 
828  00 


All 

Switae>> 

land. 


1675  60 
604  45 

824  01 
865  00 
636  38 

808  16 
810  60 
880  21 
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X.— OOYEBNKENT  DEPARTMENTS  AND  OFFIOES. 


[Per  UU1IIBI.1 


DeMription  of  employment. 


Prealdfnt  of  tbe  Swim  Confederation 

F«'deial  c«»unoellor,  ttftch 

Fedeiul  chaiu'ellor 

Tict*-chiiur^llor       , 

Prenidi-ut  of  the  naprnme  roart 

Jaitticefl  of  tbe  Hiipmme  <H>urt,  each... 

ClerkB  of  tbn  MUpiviue  court 

Chief  pout  (liftM'ror 

Aflmiuifttratiye  iunpector  of  railwaya 
Teohnic  inapeotor  of  railwaya , 


Ur  TUB  MIUTABT  DRPABTIIBIT. 


Chief  of  ataffin  bnreau 

Chief  uf' artillery 

Chief  of  iofiiDtry     

Cb M'  of  burean  of  oommeroe 

Federal  I  rt'aaiirer 

BaboidinatP  ofliciAlM  and  eniployfe  in  the  federal  departmenta.  aoob  aa  chleia  of 
borvaua,  clerka,  oupyiata,  tranalatora,  mtsaaeaxera,  dto.,  range  between , 


rOBTAL  SBBVICB. 

Po«t*offioe  clerka  ftx>m-> 

1  to  Syeare  ufaervioe 

8  to  6  y eara  of  Horvioe 

6  to  9  .votim  of  AiM-Tice 

9  to  12  vrara  of  Morvioe e. 

12  to  15  yeara  of  aervice 

OTv  r  1 6  y tMira  o  f  aerrioe 

Chief  of  poMt  bureau 

Jitter  carri«*ra     .  , 

PoMt4iien  OMiTier .* 

Money -onler  oarrlera ^ 

Packer  and  aerranta • 

liail  agents 


TBUBOBAPH  UBVICB. 

Telegraphlsta  in  dtlea  trom^ 

1  to  8  yearn  of  itcrvioe 

8  to  6  yearfi  ofaervice 

6  to  9  yeara  ofwrvloe 

9  to  12  \earaof  Mtrvice 

12  to  1.^  years  of  Morvice 

over  16  years  of  aervioe 


AllSwitierlaiid. 


12. 605  St 

2.Hlt(  M 

2.123  M 

1.  STil  00 

2. 1-^3  OO 

1.9:tO  M 

11,  ISe  00  to  1,  &M  M 

I.  &M  «0 

1. 514  M 

l,544«i 

1,447  SO 

1.447  50 

1.447  SO 

I.  351  00 

1.351  00 

9»50toU35100 

036  00 
21  :i  60 
347  40 
347  4U 
213  60 
406  30 


347  46 

416  86 

488  36 

56.>  84 

66  66 

to  772  06 

to»08  86 

t4i  :tHO  06 

to3HI  06 

to  347  46 

to 


835  82 
863  72 
463  26 
532  66 

617  86 


XI.— Cantonal  government  employ. 


[Per  annum.] 


Desorlptlon  of  employment. 


Prpsident  of  tbe  Cantonal  goremment .... 

Bifcht  cnannUnrH,  each. 

Eniplov Ah  in  t  he  State  ohancery 

Other  f'mploy6s 

Profecte 

EnM»lov6n  in  prefootnres 

OfBcials  in  the  Judiciary 

roLxcB  opincx. 

Chief  of  police 

Cletkn 

Ctmiinatidant  of  police 

Pimt  liofuenant  

Second  Ueuteoant 

Snh-offlcers. 

Policomen,  each 


Consular  diatrict. 


Berne. 


$1,851  00 
1,2.M  50 
WH  SO 
509  50 
065  00 
473  10 
675  75 


810  60 
630  75 
63n  00 
570  00 
640  40 
85'i  SO 
211  34 


St.  Gall. 


|1.0f«3  00 
065  00 
772  00 
4.'i3  iSS 
065 
4Ri' 


50 


679  00 


675  60 


All 

Swita«r- 

land. 


11.151  .IS 
1.  lUf^  75 
820  25 
4X1  SO 
965  06 
477  86 
627  85 


810  66 
52)0  '*5 
65i6  26 
670  06 
546  46 
85i  26 
211  8A 
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Xn.— PRINTINa  AND  PRINTING  OFFICES. 
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[Per  WMk.l 

Deseriptioin  of  employmeDl 

CooBDlar  district. 

All 

Switzei^ 

laud. 

Basle. 

Berne. 

StOaU. 

Zurich. 

yTMo  Tnimt-flT ., 

16  87 
280 

17  24 
8  HI 
4  84 
724 

627 
468 

16  85 
8  47 

16  83 
3  40 

Piiwm  r»ril«'r 

Iflarhiiilffl  aod  firamMi 

|A75 
7  24 

4  05 
4  06 

5  54 

G€Mu|Mwiior 

580 
868 

6  85 

6  78 

BookbliHler: 

ParrmND 

6  88 

Jottriieymaii 

4  84 

Folder. 

8  70 

2  70 

*■ 

ITALY. 

Beports  from  only  three  oat  of  the  twelve  conRnlates  in  Italy  were 
received  up  to  the  latest  moment  when  the}*  couhl  l)e  made  available  in 
tht^  ]>rei>Hration  of  this  letter;  thetie  are  Catania,  Florence  and  Turin^ 
which  may  Im)  taken  as  representing  the  labor  ccmditions  of  the  pro- 
yincea  of  Pie<lmont,  Tuscany,  and  the  west  coast  of  Sicily.  This,  how- 
ever, leaves  some  of  the  principal  labor  centers  of  the  country  unrepre- 
sented. 

The  reports  which  have  been  received  from  Italy  indicate  that  the 
working  claH8es  are  patient,  economical,  sol)er,  induHtrious,  tractable 
and  truKtworthy.  Their  wage-rates  are  the  lowest  in  Europe,  and  that 
tbey  are  able  to  economize  and  are  happy  and  contented  is  probably 
largely  due  to  a  favoring  climate. 

As  was  remarked  in  the  letter  which  accompanied  the  reports  con- 
cerning the  state  of  labor  in  £urope  in  1878,  an  idea  seems  to  exist 
in  the  Dnite<l  States,  and  even  throughout  a  large  portion  of  Europe, 
that  the  Latin  races,  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  resort  to  agricultural 
labor  i>nly  when  foiced  by  pressing  want.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from 
the  real  labor  conditions  which  ))revail  in  both  Italy  and  Spain. 

The  waves  of  Italian  emigration  have  largely  flowed  past  our  shores 
toward  South  America.  The  Italian  colonies  in  many  of  those  States — 
the  Argentine  liepublic  and  Brazil  in  particular — have  done  much  and 
are  still  doing  much  for  the  industrial  and  agricultural  development  of 
tiiose  conntines.  During  the  past  few  years,  however,  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  emigration  towards  the  United  States,  not  less  than  18,000 
Italians  having  landed  in  ports  of  North  America  during  the  year  1882, 
principally  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  During  the  same  year, 
however,  over  41,000  went, to  Central  and  South  America. 

It  is  nnfortunate  that  some  of  the  recent  immigration  from  Italy  has 
been  under  the  contract-labor  system. 

This  subject  is  one  of  growing  importance  and  has  alreacly  attracted 
the  attention  of  Congress,  as  well  as  legislative  consideration  in  other 
oonntries  where  it  has  gained  a  foothold. 

Consul  Catlin,  of  Stuttgart,  calls  attention  to  the  workings  of  this  con- 
tract system  in  Southern  Germany,  as  follows : 

The  importation  of  large  gangs  of  laborers  from  Northern  Italy 
into  Germany  and  Anstria,  fn)m  time  to  time,  as  occasion  requires, 
is  now  a  recognized  phase  of  the  labor  question  in  this  section  of 
Europe.    These  imported  hands  are  available  only  for  the  rougher 
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kinds  of  work,  ore  digging  and  blasting,  and  railroad  boilding;  bnt 
for  those  kinds  of  work  none  are  superior  to  them  in  organization 
and  efficiency.  They  do  not  settle  down  when  they  come — they  are 
simply  hired  for  a  specified  time  todo  certain  work.  Bailroad  travel 
is  cheap,  and  when  their  work  is  done  they  return  home  to  their 
families  with  their  foreign  wages  in  their  pockets.  The  system  is 
now  so  well  organized  that  5,000  or  10,000  Italian  workmen^  trained 
and  equipped,  can  be  thrown  into  any  given  working  point  m  South 
Germany  at  a  week's  or  ten  days'  notice,  and  from  all  accounts  too 
much  cannot  be  said  of  the  promptitude  and  thoroughness  with 
which  they  do  their  work. 

In  his  Marseilles  report.  Consul  Mason  mentions  the  Italian  laborers 
of  that  city  in  the  following  terms: 

The  question  of  labor  and  strikes  is  largely  controlled  by  the50,000 
Italians  who  live  in  Marseilles.  These  people  work  for  less  wages 
and  live  on  simpler  and  cheaper  food  than  even  the  French  work- 
ing classes,  and  no  strike  can  be  successful  while  these  Italians 
stand  ready  to  accept  work  and  wages  which  the  native  workmen 
may  refuse. 


PIEDMONT. 

Italy  presents  few  extremes  as  to  rates  of  wages  Sicily  in  the  south 
and  Piedmont  in  the  north  are  almost  equal  in  this  respect  The  fol- 
lowing statement,  showing  the  weekly  wages  paid  in  Turin,  may  there- 
fore be  taken  as  an  approximation  to  the  average  wages  prevailing  in 
like  trades  and  callings  throughout  the  principal  cities  of  the  Kingdom: 

L— General  trades. 

Wagei  paid  per  week  of  60  hour$  in  Ikuin. 


OocapatioiM. 


BUILDnrG  TRJLDBB. 

Bricklayers . . . : 

H  od-oairien 

Masons 

Tenders 

Plasterers  

Tenders 

Slaters 

Roofers   

Tenders 

Plumbers 

Assist-ants 

Carpenters 

Qas-fltters 

OTHBB  TRJLDB8. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Book-biuders 

Brickmakers 

Brewers 

Brass  founders 

Cabinnt-roakers 

Coutectioners 

Cigar-makers 


Average 
wages. 


1 


20 
70 


8  60 


1 
5 
1 
i 
4 
1 


70 
04 
70 
20 
20 
70 


8  60 


1 
4 


70 
00 


840 


4  00 
8  60 
8  40 
8  80 

5  00 
8  00 
4  60 
8  40 
8  75 
8  00 


Oconpations. 


OTHSB  TBADR8— Contlnaed. 

Coopers 

Catlets 

Distillers 

Drivers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railway 

Dyers 

Engravers 

FniTiers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Horseehoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &c 

Nailmakers  (hand) 

Potters 

Printers 

Teachers  (pablic  schools) 

SMilmakers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors    

Telegraph  operators 

TinsmltJis 

Weavers  (oatside  of  millB) . 


881 
428 

1  58 
8  5t 

868 
8  Ot 
6  68 
4  68 

4  08 
6  88 
6  28 
8  88 

3  68 
828 

5  28 
468 

5  68 
288 

2  00 
S28 

4  68 
628 

6  60 
•  28 
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It  is  hardly  practicable  to  institate  intelligent  comparisons  between 
the  food  prices  of  Italy  and  the  United  States,  as  there  is  little  in  com- 
mon bet\^^en  the  working  classes  of  the  two  countries  as  to  their  food. 

The  diet  of  the  laborers  in  Piedmont,  according  to  Vice  Consul  De 
Zeyk,  of  Turin,  is  as  follows:  Morning  meal — vegetable  soup,  the  fami- 
lies of  the  higher  class  of  workingmeu  having  coffee  and  milk ;  dinner—- 
soup,  bread,  and  cheese,  or  potatoes  or  codfish;  supper,  which  is  the 
principal  meal — bread,  wine,  macaroni,  or  vegetable  stew.  Meat  is  a 
rarity  and  a  luxury. 

The  Piedmontese  are  temperate,  industrious  and  punctual.  Married 
women  very  seldom  work  in  factories  or  at  any  outdoor  employment, 
finding  enough  of  remunerative  employment  in  their  houses.  The  chil- 
dren ace  regular  attendants  at  the  elementary  schools,  school  attendance 
being  obligatory. 

Wages  have  increased  in  Piedmont  since  1878,  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
labor  organizations,  about  15  per  cent.,  while  food  and  rents  have  re- 
mained about  the  same. 

The  feeling  between  the  employers  and  the  employed  is  ^ooil,  but  the 
rales  and  regulations  governing  mill  and  factory  employment  are  as 
strict  and  severe  as  those  which  govern  an  army.  Continuity  in  em- 
ployment fi-om  generation  to  generation  is  common. 

The  wages  of  female  workers  in  mills,  factories,  &c.,  are  generally 
about  one-half  those  of  the  male  employes. 


SICILY. 


According  to  the  returns  from  Consul  Woodcock,  the  average  wages 
paid  to  the  general  trades  in  Catania  run  from  $2.70  to  bricklayers  and 
masons  to  93.48  to  gas-fitters  per  week  of  60  hours.  The  general  rate 
lies  between  these  two  extremes,  with  the  exception  of  the  wages  paid  to 
printers,  lithographers  and  Jewelers,  which  are  put  down  as  $3.75,  $6.98, 
and  $6.12,  respectively,  per  week. 

The  wages  which  prevail  in  all  other  industries,  mills,  factories, 
foundries,  &c.,  are  rather  under  than  over  the  lowest  rates  paid  to  the 
individual  artisans  in  the  independent  trades.  Consul  Woodcock  esti- 
mates the  average  wages  earned  throughout  that  portion  of  Sicily  at 
40  cents  per  day  of  ten  hours.  An  examination  of  the  statistics  fur- 
nished would  seem  to  point  to  30  cents  as  nearer  the  true  average. 

The  food  of  the  working  classes  is  given  as  consisting  of  the  following 
articles :  During  the  six  months  ending  with  March,  bread,  cheese,  rice, 
dried  beans,  and  greens ;  during  April  and  May,  bread,  green  beans, 
and  macaroni ;  and  during  the  remaining  four  months,  bread  and  fruits. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  are  generally  good.  They  are 
laborious,  religious,  economical,  and  respectful  toward  their  employ- 
ers. They  are  very  industrious,  uncomplaining  and  temperate.  In 
Catania,  a  city  of  over  100,000  inhabitants,  the  consul  had  not  seen  over 
half  a  dozen  intoxicated  persons  in  eight  months,  and  these  were  mostly 
foreign  sailors.  The  consul  attributes  this  sobriety  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  drink  only  native  wines,  and  these  moderately,  at  their  meals. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  a  workiugman  in  the  Catania  district  owns  his 
home,  which  generally  consists  of  one  or  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor. 
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Uftnally  the  roomR  are  overcrowded,  bnt  clean.  Their  clothing;  is  coarse, 
bot  sufficient,  and  for  boliihiys  tbey  have  Biiitis  which  are  both  tieat 
aud  plesisiii^  to  the  e.ve. 

Of  the  |»easaiiti-y  of  the  coniitry,  Bays  the  connul,  not  more  than  10 
X)er  cent,  of  ail  over  ii)  years  of  uge  can  read  and  write;  of  t he  workiiti; 
cla8H  in  townaund  citiea  not  more  than  40  ]>er  cent,  can  read  and  write. 
PhyHicnlly,  they  are  hardy  and  i-obuat;  nioralLyy  they  are  houebt  and 
trnstworthy.  ' 


TUSCANY. 

According  to  a  report  from  Conral  Welsh,  the  Government,  on'fbiTare 
to  receive  satisfactory  re])lies  from  the  prefei^tH  of  the  Kingdom,  in 
answer  to  a  circular,  submitted  to  the  difl'er«*nt  chandlers  of  commerce 
the  questi(»n  of  contiolling  by  law- the  employment  of  women  and  chil- 
dren and  the  bonis  of  labor,  under  the  following  interrogatory  beads: 

1.  Whether  the  em]doyment  of  children  should  not  be  entirely 
forbidden  until  the  age  of  nme  yeurs  has  been  reached. 

2.  That  they  tUeu  should  only  work  a  half  day,  tive  or  six  honia 
per  day,  until  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

3.  Whether,  after  that  age,  it  would  not  be  beneficial  to  prohibit 
their  employment  on  Sundays  and  at  night-time  until  the  age  of 
sixt^'en. 

The  recommendations  of  the  different  chambers  of  commeroe 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  To  prohibit  entirely  the  employment  of  children  at  manual 
labor  until  they  may  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  ten  years;  and  ta 
forbid  their  employment  on  Sundays  or  at  night-time  until  they  may 
have  arrived  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 

2.  To  organize  committees  in  the  provinces  to  superintend  the 
execution  of  the  law. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  action  will  be  taken  that  the  employ- 
ment of  children  may  be  controlled,  and  then  many  at  preaeni 
unavoidable  abuses  done  away  with. 

The  report  of  consul  Welsh  gives  such  graphic  accoants  of  the  habita 
and  genera]  conditions  of  the  working  class  of  Italy  as  to  entitle  it  to 
almost  literal  transference  to  this  review. 

In  regard  to  employment  throughout  Italy  at  present,  Consul  Welsh 
says  that — 

Women  work  at  spinning  and  weaving  (silk,  cotton,  and  wool)^ 
in  hemp  and  )mper  mills,  and  in  this  district  princi))ally  in  making 
straw  plaits  and  braids.  They  are  also  largely  employed  in  the 
fields  and  vegetable  gardens  or  truck  patches.  » 

One  finds  children  working  at  all  trades,  but  few  are  under  tea 
years  of  age. 

The  average  hours  of  work  are:  Fifteen  hours  from  the  twenty- 
four  in  the  summer,  with  two  hours  for  meals  allowed  from  the  fif- 
teen ;  twelve  hours  from  the  twenty-four  in  the  winter,  with  one  hour 
and  a  half  for  meals  allowed  from  the  twelve. 

Except  in  foundries,  where  the  necessity  exists  and  night  aad 
day  hands  are  employed,  night  work  after  9  o'clock  is  the  exceptioiu 
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SnBdajs  are  nniversally  used  by  the  working  classes  as  days  of 
recreation;  and  tbe  more  ini))ortant  holidays,  with  what  are  called 
Dame  days,  or  tlie  days  of  the  saints  the  children  take  their  names 
from,  are  strictly  observed,  ]>articnhiily  in  the  south  of  Italy. 

In  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Florence,  women  are  paid  from  10 
to  22  cents  per  day,  children  from  10  to  40  cents  per  week,  or  for 
odd  jobs  10  to  1 7  cents  ikjt  day ;  the  ordinary  labor  of  men  is  valued 
at  from  30  to  GO  cents  per  day.  • 

In  woolen  mills  the  hands  employed  are  males  to  females  as  60  to- 
40.  In  cotton  mills  women  ])redominate  in  the  same  ratio.  In  the 
straw  trade  80  women  are  employed  to  every  2i>  men. 

In  regard  to  the  general  health  of  the  working  classes  in  Tuscany 
it  can  be  said  to  be  good.  Uowever,  certain  trades  prodii<?e  certain 
diseases,  just  as  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  and  here  in  the 
cities  and  towns  a  lack  of  proper  nourishment  may  add  to  the  ten- 
dency to  disease. 

Dmnkenness  prevails  but  to  a  slight  extent  among  the  working 
classes.  The  )>revailing  vice  is  gambling.  Gambling  is  nourished 
by  the  Italian  Government  in  its  weekly  lotteries,  which  are  always 
attractive  to  the  ])oor. 

The  food  of  the  workmen  is  simple  in  the  extreme,  and  its  staple 
throughout  Ital}^  is  the  polenta^  which  corres]>onds  to  our  Indian 
meal.  A  cup  of  bad  conee  in  the  early  morning  serves  till  noon, 
when  a  meal  of  bread,  beans  cooke<1  In  olive  oil  or  hogV  grease,  or 
polenta  boiled  or  fried,  with  a  small  allowance  of  wine,  is  eaten, 
and  the  pranzoy  or  dinner,  is  taken  in  the  evening  when  work  is 
finisheil,  and  is  of  very  much  the  same  nature  as  the  noon- day 
meal,  with  the  exception  that  some  salted  fish  or  pork  is  added,, 
with  cabbage  or  other  greens. 

The  consul  corrects  an  erroneous  opinion  which  prevails  in  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  macaroni  being  the  staple  food  of  the  working 
dass  of  Italy ;  it  is  in  reality  only  purchasable  by  the  comparatively 
irell  to  do. 

Fresh  meat  Is  but  seldom  eaten,  even  by  the  skilled  mechanic.  Vege- 
tables and  fruit,  however,  are  at  times  so  plentiful  as  to  be  accessible 
to  tbe  poorest. 

The  farmers  and  farm-laborers  in  Tuscany,  in  many  cases,  arrive  at  a 
great  age,  and  are  generally  very  healthy.  In  the  cities  the  average 
duration  of  life  is  lower. 

Tbe  laboring  chisses  are  generally  well  and  neatly  clad,  taking  usually 
tbe  thrown-ofi*  clothes  of  their  su)>eriors  and  arranging  them  to  fit  them- 
aelves.  The  local  costnm«^s,  which  were  very  picturesque,  are  thinga 
of  the  past^  except  in  some  few  lo<:a1ities  in  the  south. 

The  working  classes  are  not  weil  housed.  In  the  country  they 
usnally  live  in  damp,  badly  ventilated  cottages,  and  in  the  cities  they 
are  crowde<l  together  in  large  but  badly  ventilated  and  drained  hoiihca 
in  the  poorer  quarters.  With  all  these  drawbacks  they  are  cleanly,  and^ 
a  rule,  healthy. 

More  attention  is  given  each  year  to  tbe  education  of  the  masses. 
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Wage8  paid  to  Bkilled  workmen  and  others  omploffod  in  the  areenal  at  SpeMwia. 


Smployte. 


Asphalt-layer 

Boarman 

Boiler-mnlcAr.*. 

Blacksiuiihand  tinker 

Carpenter 

Calker 

OabiDot-maker  and  sawyer 

Oopperflinith 

Cf iiunion  laborer 

Diver,  naiug  his  own  raachine,  for  every  boar's  work 

Diver,  using  Government  machine,  for  every  hoar's  work 

Olazier  

H  vtUi  KAU  f;er   

If  ale  or  female  day-laborer 

Mamma   

Ibliner     

Me<;banic.  skilled     

Painter  and  vamisher 

8tokor   

Stonecutter 

Whitewasher 


Per  day. 


Lire. 


400 
S.00 
6.00 
3.80 
4.50 
4.50 
3.50 
3.80 
2  00 
2.50 
1.00 
3.50 
6.00 
1.30 
8.50 
3.50 
6  00 
3.50 
8.00 
4.00 
a40 


DoUaza. 


0  80 

0  60 

1  00 
0  70 
0  90 
0  90 

70 
76 
40 
50 
90 
70 
00 
96 
70 
70 
SO 
70 
60 
80 
68 


$4  89 
861 
601 
AM 
641 
541 
426 
456 

sa 

300 
111 

4 
6 
1 

4 
4 
1 
4 
3 
4 
4 


01 
56 


Consul  Welsh  has  estimated  the  average  consumption  of  food  by  an 
Italian  workingman  to  amount  to  17  cents  per  day,  viz : 


Articles. 


'Coffee  or  liqnor 

Bread 

Salted  pork  or  fish 

Cheese  or  fruit , 

Flour  pSdMte  

Bed  beans,  cabbage,  or  other  greens 
Wine  (one  pint) 

Total 


$6  01 


01* 


VI 


The  total  population  of  the  Kingdom  is  subdivided  into  the  following 
•classes : 


Mechanical  spinning 

Man ut'actare  of  ropes 

Weaving 

Cotton  : 

Spinning.. 

Weaving 

Woolen 

Silk: 

Stretching , . 

Spinning   

Cai-diug 

In  paper  oiills 

In  mechanical  ludaHtries  (sundry) 

In  porcelain  luau  u  lactures 

In  glass  manulaotures 


41«000 


54,000  , 

80,000  ; 

550,500  I 

70,000 

75.000 

6,500 

14.000 

10,000 

t,000 

6,000 


In  the  extraction  of  solphnr 

Total 

Agricnltund  class 

Soldiera,  reserve  and  active 

EniDloyte 

Stuuents 

Primmers 

Proprietors 

ArtiHanM  and  laborers  (not  before 

dnacribcvd) 

Without  profession 

Total  population 


90,066 


934.006 


8.2eft.006 
1,545,000 

400.000 

8,070,666 

80,006 

766^006 

1,740,006 
11.700, 


28,600^066 


AVSTRIA-HVJVGART. 

AUSTRIA. 

The  comprehensive  report  from  Gonsul-General  Weaver,  of  Vienna, 
leaves  very  little  to  be  desired  as  far  a«  a  complete  showing  of  th# 
labor  conditions  of  Austria  is  concerned.  The  fact,  however,  that 
the  order  of  arrangement  as  defined  in  the  circular  was  not  adhered  to 
fenders  it  difficult  to  give  therefrom  abstracts  for  comparative  purposes 
without  overloading  this  review  with  details.    It  is  believed,  howeveri 
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that  the  followinji:  statements  are  fair  averages ;  but  as  the  coDSul-gen- 
eraFs  report  will  fully  repay  a  careful  perusal,  it  is  referred  to  for  such 
details  as  may  not  be  found  herein. 

The  population  of  Austria  is  given  as  22,144,244.  of  which  10,819^737 
are  males  and  11,324,507  females.  The  total  population  is.  divided  into 
four  classes,  as  follows:  Independent  persons,  3,868,619;  employes, 
•6,639,231 ;  families,  10,746,187 ;  servants,  890,207. 

The  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  is  given  as 
11,730,839 — being  1,116,876  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  population — 
classified  as  follows  :  Proprietors,  2,275,511;  employes,  3,668,249 ;  mem- 
bers of  families,  5,474,315;  servants,  319, 158;  farmers,  90,036 ;  employes 
of  farmers,  123,263;  members  of  farmers' families,  222,781 ;  servants  in 
farmers'  families,  16,079.  The  division  of  employment  showing  the 
highest  number  of  persons  engaged  therein,  after  agriculture,  is  set 
-down  under  the  headof  "trade,"  viz,  4,710,047,  followed  by  "day  laborers,'' 
given  as  numbering  1,650,902.  ^o  mention  is  made  of  the  manufac- 
turing industries,  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  they  are  embraced  by 
**  trade,"  as  the  number  engaged  in  "  commerce"  is  set  down,  independ- 
•ent  of  trade,  as  839,628.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  mines 
IB  given  as  316,187.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  agriculture  is  the  great 
industry  of  Austria. 

An  average  of  the  various  categories  of  workmen  embraced  in  the 
miscellaneous  table  compiled  by  Consul-Oeneral  Weaver  shows  that  the 
weekly  earnings  of  the  Austrian  workman  amount  to  $4.05.  "These 
rates,  however,"  writes  the  consul-general,  "must  be  understood  as  ap- 
plying to  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Salzburg  and 
the  Tyrol,  and  in  a  less  degree  to  Styria,  Carinthia  and  Carniola,  for 
where  the  wages  of  Silesia,  Morana,  Bohemia  (which  is  treated  of 
further  on)  and  Oalicia  are  considered,  this  average  should  be  further 
reduced  from  20  to  40  per  cent. 

The  hours  of  labor  among  the  trades  in  Austria  may  be  estimated  at 
^0  per  week,  although  in  the  textile  trades  and  in  the  mines  the  hours 
often  reach  72  per  week ;  and  even  a  working  time  of  90  and  96  hours 
per  week  in  the  former  is  not  unusual.  The  new  labor  bill  now  before 
the  Beiehsrath  fixes  the  hours  of  labor  as  not  to  exceed  11  per  day.  This 
redaction  is  opposed  by  the  textile  manufacturers,  who  say  that,  should 
it  become  a  law,  they  will  not  be  able  to  compete- in  trade  with  other 
nations.  The  bill  was  prepared  by  tlie  Government,  and  has  already 
passed  the  ]>opular  branch  of  the  Eeichsrath. 

"The  working:  classes  of  Austria,"  writes  the  consul-general,  "are 
steady  and  trustworthy,  industrious  and  sober."  Even  with  such  ad- 
mirable chamcteristics  they  are  unable  to  save  anything. 

The  relations  which  exist  in  Austria  between  employers  and  employes 
are  said  by  the  consul  general  to  be  excellent,  and  the  destruction  of 
property  even  in  the  most  exciting  times  of  disagreement  and  strikes 
never  cHX'urs. 

.  Gonsul-General  Weaver's  report  deals  very  fully  and  ably  with  the 
question  of  female  labor  in  Austria.  The  total  female  x>opulation  of 
Austria,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  is  11,324,507,  engaged  as  fol- 
lows: Industries  and  manufactures,  2,*J37,849;  commerce,  839,628;  ag- 
riculture and  forestry,  6,335,133 ;  mines  and  furnaces,  142,263;  trans- 
portation, 171,826;  teachers,  82,085;  artists,  21,330;  hospitals,  49,335; 
Asylums  and  institutions,  72,764;  day  laborers,  896,973 ;  all  other  em- 
ployments, 475,321.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  dislribution 
shows  not  onl3'  the  persons  employed  in  the  several  callings,  but  it  also 
shows  the  total  female  population  dependent  upon  the  various  indus- 
tries and  professions  for  sustenance,  as  the  following  subdivision  will 
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show:  Self-dependentR  (** bosses"),  940,205;  enip1oy6Rin  indnstries  and 
manufHCtnres,  3,027,004;  members  of  I'amilieH,  G,703,51G;  8ervaut8  ia 
families,  044,722. 

A  compnnitive  review  of  the  numbers  of  both  sexes  enp:ajx«*d  in  labor 
pro|>er  in  Austria  (^ives  the  following  result:  En^:iged  in  the  industries, 
manufactures,  sij^fiiculture,  trade,  commerce,  science,  art,  &c.,  3^027,(K)4 
females  ami  3,012,227  mules;  household  servants,  044,7.2  females  and 
245,485  males;  independent  i^ersons  (property-owners,  factors,  chui^ch- 
men,  ])ro[>riet(»rs,  &c.),  049,205  fenniles  and  2,010,354  males ;  members  of 
families,  0,703,510  iemales  ai^ainst  4,042,071  males.  It  thus  appeara 
that  in  Austria  female  laborers  number  3,071,720  against  3,857,812  male 
laborers,  an  excess  of  the  latterof  only  180,08«»,  so  that  the  women  of 
Austria  about  evenly  divide  the  hardships  and  the  burdens  of  labor 
with  the  men. 

The  hours  of  female  labor  in  Austria — the  greater  number  of  females 
being  engaged  in  agriculture — are  longer  than  the  hours  of  male  labor, 
while  the  wages  are  Irom  50  to  25  per  cent.  less.  The  greater  iiortion 
of  field  labor,  and  much  of  the  labor  of  factories,  mills  and  mines,  fall 
to  the  share  of  woman  in  Austria. 


BOHEMIA. 

Bohemia  forming  a  distinct  industrial  i>ortion  of  the  AuRtria-Hnnga- 
rian  Empire,  and  its  conditions,  wages,  habits,  trades  and  industriea 
being  ])eculiar,  the  report  of  Consul  Phelps,  of  Prague,  will  be  found 
both  interesting  and  valuable,  es|>ecially  those  porti4>ns  relating  to  the 
celebrateil  glass  and  porcelain  industries.  Bohemia  is  esi>ecially  an 
agricultural  country,  25  \h't  cent,  of  its  population  being  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  17  per  cent,  in  industries  and  trades,  and  only 
1^  per  eent.  in  commerce. 

The  Bohemian  workingmen,  according  to  Consnl  Phelps,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  orderly.  Compulsory  education  has  had  a  g(K>d  elf'ect  on 
their  moral  well  being.  They  are  attached  to  their  families,  steady  in 
their  working  haUits,  and  saving  wbere  saving  is  fHissible. 

A  fact  worthy  of  mention  is  recortled  by  Consul  Phelps,  viz,  that  as 
the  consumption  of  beer  increases  drunkenness  decreases.  In  Prajj^aOy 
a  city  of  200,000  inhabitants,  where  beer  is  the  universal  drink,  the  sight 
of  a  drunken  person  is  a  rarity. 

The  feeling  between  the  employers  and  the  employed  is  that  of  mutaal 
indepen<lence  an<l  respect. 

Strikes,  fomented  by  strangers,  it  is  though*,  have  recently  been  more 
common  in  Bohemia  than  formerly,  but  have  ])roduced  no  appreciable 
effect  on  the  improvement  of  the  laborer's  conilitiou,  while  causing 
much  loss  to  both  the  employers  and  the  laborers. 

Cooperative  societies,  for  the  cheap  8ui)ply  of  food  to  the  working 
class  iu  Bohemia,  are  only  successful  among  the  coal  miners.  For 
various  reasons,  many  of  the  societies  started  among  other  trades  and 
industries  ceased  to  exist  after  short  and  uusatisfactoiy  experiences. 

Tbe  ])rincipal  portion  of  Bohemian  emigration  is  composed  of  agricul- 
tural laborers ;  lack  of  em  ploy  men  t  and  the  hope  of  bettering  their  condi* 
tion  are  the  causes  which  lead  thereto. 

The  wages  paiil  in  spinning  and  weaving  mills  near  Prague  run  fion» 
$1.50  to  winders  an<l  $1.80  to  spinners  up  to  $3.88  to  mechanics,  per 
week  of  71  hours.  Laborers  iu  these  mills  earn  only  $1.50  ]»er  week* 
Even  these  rates  are  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  higher  than  iu  other  x>ortion& 
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of  Bohemia.  An  infrequent  circiimRtance  in  the  nnnal  relation  of  male 
inburand  wapres  to  tlnwe  of  females  in  Europe  \s  here  observable,  for 
iruiiuMi  in  tlie.se  mills  sire  ]>ai<l  the  same  »s  men.  The  wa^res  paid  in 
calico- pri nt in^  establishment^^  are  higher  than  those  earned  in  the  spin- 
ning and  weaving  mills,  lunning  from  $2.^0  up  to  $G  per  week,  ibr  male 
ojieratives. 

GhiH.s\v;ire  being  imported  from  Bohemia  into  the  United  States  to 
the  value  of  about  $1,3(10,000  per  year,  our  glass  operatives  and  mana- 
factnrers  will  be  interested  in  the  following  table  of  wages: 

Wages  paid  per  tceek  of  7 1  hours  in  Bohemian  glaHS-trorks, 


Deecription  of  eraploymeDt 


BlAweni.. 
Piitiiulera 


Aremsre 


$3  80 
2  40 


20 
5U 
OJ 


Description  of  employment 


En  pravers 

Paintet-s 

Glld.m    

Griuders 

PullHhi^n  (muntly  females) 


ATflraf^ 
wages. 


16  20 
600 
500 
8  50 
2  60 


Workers  in  f«ney  articles  generally  work  by  the  ptee^,  and  earn  ao- 
cordinu  to  flieir  abilities.  It  is  estimated  that  18,000  persona  are  em- 
ployed in  the  nuuinfaetnre  of  Bohemian  glassware.  Many  operatives 
work  at  the  glass  trade  during  the  wint^^r  oid.v,  seeking  more  profitable 
em]»lo\n)ent  in  fhdd  labor  in  snmmer.  Women  and  children  are  em- 
phuHl  in  ixdishmg  and  other  light  work,  earning  GO  per  cent.  less  than 
the  maU-  workers. 

The  number  of  operatives  em]>loyed  in  Bohemian  mines  was  estimated 
in  18S*J  at  45,000,  of  whom  about  2,0(M)  were  women,  and  1,850  were 
ehildren.  The  wages  per  day  of  12  hours  average  for  children  15  cents, 
for  wouM*n  20  cents,  and  for  men  25  to  50  cents. 

The  wages  in  i\ry  goods  shops  and  gro(54*rie.s  in  Prague  average  from 
$1(*  paid  to  clerks  an«l  salesmen  to  $20  )>aid  to  book-keepers  per  month. 
Ilonsehold  wages  in  Prague  average  froin  $2.80  to  fennile  servants  and 
$.'16l)  to  female  cooks,  up  (o  $8  to  coachmen,  per  month,  with  board 
ami  Iod;>ing. 

Dating  the  year  1882  there  were  30,198  male  laborers  employed  in 
the  l>eetr(N)t  culture  in  Bohemia,  at  a  daily  compensation  without  board 
"Or  UMlging,  of  14  to  GO  cents.  an<l  12,270  fenniles  at  8  lo  40  cents.  Gen- 
eral agricultural  wagesin  Bohemiaare given  asfollows:  Plowmen,  thrash- 
ers, rea|H»rs,  &c.,  males,  '40  cents  per  day,  and  female  thrashers,  mowers, 
&c.,  20  cents  \}vr  <hiy,  without  board  and  h>dging.  Fenniles  are  em- 
ployed in  dress-making,  in  millinery,  in  the  spinning  and  weaving  mills, 
in  the  glass  and  |K>i*iM'lain  works,  as  saleswomen  in  shops  and  cigar 
stores,  in  l)eer  and  liquor  saloons,  as  telegiaph  operators,  as  school- 
teachers and  as  hod-carriers,  throughout  Bohemia.  Tiiey  do  the  most 
of  the  field  labor,  as  before  noted. 

COST  OP  LIVtNG  IN   AUSTRIA  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  answer  to  this  question  ConsulOeneral  W^eaver  writes  as  follows: 

The  difter^nee  in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life — food,  for  ex- 
ample— in  Austria  when  compared  with  that  in  the  United  States. 
is  not  very  great,  but  wlien  the  lUiwle  of  living  is  tiiken  into  account 
the  flifference  becomes  very  striking.  Fl  )ur,  meat  and  vegetables 
generally  cost  more  in  Austria  than  in  the  LJnited  States,  ])articu- 
larly  the  flour  ami  meat,  as  these  articles  can  almost  be  imported 
from  the  Uniteil  States  to  this  conntry  with  proHt.  House  rent  is 
approximately  as  high  as  in  the  United  States^  but  in  the  article  of 
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clothing  the  diflPerence  is  largely  iu  favor  of  this  countryy  beio^ 
about  the  only  article  of  prime  necessity  to  the  laboring  man  which 
can  be  porchased  at  less  cost  in  Austria  than  in  the  United  States* 
But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  mode  of  life  practiced  here  by 
the  laboring  man  the  contrast  is  very  great.  Food  and  clothing^ 
are  limited  to  a  minimum,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  the  former 
consisting  generally  of  rye  bread  with  figs,  coffee  and  soup,  or  meat 
with  vegetables  not  more  than  once  a  day,  in  many  cases  only  once 
a  week,  while  the  clothing  is  coarse  and  durable.  Were  it  other- 
wise the  small  pittance  earned  would  not  suffice,  even  with  the 
greatest  economy. 

I. — General  trades. 

statement  $kowing  the  average  weekly  wagee  paid  in  the  eeeeral  eoneular  dietricts  in 

Hungary. 


Oocnpatioiia. 


Brieklayen 

Hoa-oMtton, 
ICaaoDB 

TeDd«n 

PlMteren 

Tenden  

SUtera 

Boofen. 

TeDden 

Flnmben 

AuUtanta . . , 

Carpenters 

OM-fltters 

Painters 


BUILDIRO  TEAD18. 


OTBBB 

Bakers 

Blaoksmiths 

Strikers 

Book  binders 

Brlokmnkers 

Brewers 

Batchers 

Brass  foanders 

Cabinet-makers 

Cigar-makers 

Coopers 

Cntlers 

Distillers 

Drivers: 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 

Dyers 

Xngra  vers 

Foniers 

Gardeners 

Hatters: 

Males 

Females 

Horeeshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  fto 

Litbngrapners 

Millwrights 

Potters 

Printers 

Teachers  (pablio  schools)... 
Saddle  ana  harness  maJLers . 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores 

Farmers 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmitiis 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills) . . 


Vienna 
(00  boors). 


$4  60 
260 
840 


368 


Trieste 
(721unixs). 


650 


•8  70 


480 

840 

480 

*8  80 


8  00 
4  80 


400 


460 
4  06 
4  00 
460 
4  60 
*8  60 


5  20 


660 


8  20 
680 
6  00 
4  50 


440 

7  60 
480 

8  80 


18  14 
1  72 
480 
1  02 
8  00 
1  72 


(72  boors). 


822 
288 

670 
6  18 


473 
885 
8  60 
4  60 


944 

4  70 
8  20 
480 

288 

2  40 
4  66 
4  20 
8  00 
4  70 
820 


8  70 


5  40 
8  20 
20 
10 
80 
14 


11  40 
3  80 

3  80 

7  40 

8  80 

4  70 


840 


18 
1 
8 
1 
4 
1 
4 
4 


00 
02 
00 
82 

80 
02 
00 
20 


280 


00 
50 
800 
7  00 


5 
2 


*1  60 
800 
280 
800 
280 
4  00 
200 


4 
4 


00 
00 
8  00 
800 
800 
200 

2  00 
2  85 

2  80 

3  00 
5  00 
8  20 

t2  80 


4 

1 


00 
20 


8  80 
280 
600 
3  10 
3  00 
8  60 
800 
8  60 
3  80 
7  40 
5  00 


3  00 
600 
8  50 
800 


28S 
87» 
1  » 
4  01 
1  88 
40$ 
428 
28$ 

4  11 
241 

5  10 
•  0$ 
4  56^ 


472 

3  U 
8  15 

4  10 
62$ 
587 
850 
8  0$ 
44$ 

3  9^ 
8  84 

a  00 
8  $» 

920 

4  0$ 

3  68 
8  8$ 

4  n 

3  67 


386 
t  2» 
8  48 
3  8$ 
30$ 
506 
3  10 

3  17 

4  85 
847 

3  8$ 
8  SO 
7  40 

4  U 
4  06 
6  75^ 
3  70 
3  IS 


*  With  board  and  lodging. 


» With  lodging. 
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II. — ^Faotobibs,  mills,  btc. 

Weekly  tvaget. 


INmkii  ly  tiuu  of  onpIoyiiMiit. 


OoUmU'tpinMi'ng  vtiSU  in  Low^r  Auttria 
(per  wMik  t^f  78  hourt). 


F'or0iO€& • 

Iteduuiioa 

teinsen: 

Male 

Female 

SeelarB 

Seylaboiert: 

IfAle 

Female 

Boys  and  girls 

¥i<\hhiiatii  and  engfaieen. 


Average 
wages. 


S^imiien  ^yom  and  thread  in  Atuiria 
{per  %M^  qf  00  hourt). 

▼orstedyanis: 

Sorters 

Washers 

Sphmers. 

uyers 

Szperts 

Helpers 

Bheddr: 

Sinners. .......................... 


$6  20 
4  40 

3  90 
2  40 
2  76 

288 

1  20 

84 

6  00 


8  20 
8  00 
400 
200 
000 
2  76 

4  80 


Desoription  of  employment. 


Spinnen  pf  yam,  40.-<^ntinned. 

Spoolers 

Reelers 

Cotton : 

Spinners 

Twiaters 

Heohanios 

Jnte-yam  spinners 


iS^ptmiifi^  Mid  «Ma«ffHr  mflZc  in  Boht- 
fnia*  iptr  VMkt^ll  hour$). 


S^yinners.. 

li  nie-splnners 

Winders  (girls).... 

Orerlookers 

Pleoers 

Engine-drivers  .... 

Stokers. 

Spoolers  (ohildren) 

warpers 

Weavers 

Tenders  (girls) 

Joiners 

Mechanics 

Laborers 


Average 
wages. 


$1  46 

I  » 

3  60 


1 
4 

1 


86 
7* 
00 


1  80 

2  oa 

1  60 

3  2» 

1  80 

4  80 

2  60 
1  00 
220 

2oa 

1  96 

2  0» 
8  88 
1  6$ 


*In  Bohemia  women  are  mostly  employed  in  cotton-weaving  eetabUsbments,  receiving  the 
rates  «f  wages  as  tiae  male  employte. 


ffagee  paid  in  leather  fatAwi&e  iit  Vienna  per  tpeek  of  60  kaure. 


Deseription  of  employment. 

Avenge 
wagea. 

Description  of  employment. 

Averaga 
wagea. 

Afflff^nft  WOl'^m^n T-^-.rr-r- 

$4  20 
8  00 

480 
040 

Assistant  workmen— Continued. 
Third  class  

Fsrters  (day  laborers)  ■ 

88  00 

Asdataat  workmen  (piece-work) : 
First  elaas 

Dav  labwers  (niece-work) 

8  80 

Firemen • 

6  80 

Second  clans 

Wages  ofweavere  and  manufaoturers  of  texUlee  in  Lower  Auetria. 


Dsserlpticd  of  employment. 

Average 
wages. 

Description  of  employment 

Average 
wages. 

BOk-wssTeri- 

Foraoien 

$8  80 
2  60 
200 

1  00 

2  96 
286 

812 

Jate— Continned. 

Finishers 

02  70 

Helpers,  male 

Sack-makers 

1  84 

Helpers,  female 

Bleachers 

8  00 

Helpers,  apprpntioes 

Helpers  (ribbons),  male 

Dvers 

4  10 

Coverlet"  weavers ...................... 

4  40 

HenMia  (ribbons),  females 

Cotton: 

Hand-looms 

<#«!•: 

2  10 

Weavers 

8  00 

1 
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III.— Foundries,  machine-shops  and  iron- works. 

Wag€9  paid  per  week  of  66  howre  in  blast  fumacee  in  AuMiria, 


DeacriptioD  of  employment. 


fitiikers.  by  the  piore 

fienii  loUiTB.  by  the  piec« 

KolltTH,  bv  lUf  pitH'o 

Kui^irHeni,  b\  the  nliift  ..• 
Boiler  nini,  by  the  shift  •. 

'Tui'iieix,  b>  the  nhift 

XiOcksmiiJiB.  by  tbe  ahift . 


tragM. 


$6  00 


6 
3 
4 

2 
6 


■^0 
00 
50 
50 
40 


3  50 


Deflcription  of  employment. 


Uend  emitha 

SmithH 

Miinnna 

('arprD:er8  .. 

Day  iHlNtrers 

'MaIi'8    .. 

females 


206 
8  10 
2» 

1  m 
1  w 


Rolling  milU  and  mackine-shopB,  per  treek  of  60  hours. 


Deecriptioa  of  employment. 


I  Average 
wuges. 


In  gmeUing-housM. 

'Ore  waAhorn  and  furnace  men   

Raw  intn  \r(M);l>erH  and  druaa  drawera 

MufHtDH  and  ciirpeulera 

-Other  laboitii-ii 

In  th§  r4fining  icorJbt. 

Finit  pnddlers 

AHAiHtaut  

ReiiniuK  niaater , 

Webiei  8  aii'l  aoncer^ra    

For^erH.  MtretclierB  and  atokers 

Luujp  itiUera 

In  tht  roUing-mitts. 

Head  rollora 


$3  84 

1  67 

2  UO 
1  C4 


5  85 
8  43 
4  87 
3  78 
3  U5 
2  87 


4  02 


I 


In  the  rolling  mUU,  <te — Continued. 

Second  and  third  ndlera 

CaU-hcra  and  munera 

Bunch  liindeia  

Biiurh  bliidttra'  asaiatanta 

File  for^'ora  

File  f^iudera 

File  ciitt4-ra  

Nail  ami  iha 

In  ths  machin^-shiops. 

Model  Joinera 

I'OOI  HIUllhH   

MoMira  Hud  foiind«ra  

M  Idere  Mud  fuuudem*  aaaiatanta 

MiicbiuiMta 

SniiihH  wnd  turnera 

Other  workmen 


1818 

1  72 

804 

1  92 

28r 

2  78 

2  88 

1  U 

2«8 

2  80 

8  01 

1  C3 

588 

8  18 

1  80 

I 


Wages  paid  in  foundries  and  iron-works  im  THeste 

per 

week  of  60  hours. 

Deaoriptlon  of  employment. 

Averaca 

Fonndriea 

$3  88 

Machiiie-Hhona 

5  80 

IxxiU'Wurka  ......i. 

8  70 

• 

IV. — Glass  workers. 


Wages  paid  per  loeek  to  glass  workers  in  Austria, 


Doecription  of  employment. 


IK  LOWBB  AUBTSIA.* 


Blowera 

Bnieltera 

ll(»d«|.iiiakera 

Oiidern    

£n>:iiieera 

IflniwiiiH  )iDd  oarpentera 

OhifH-ciitlera 

Suiterintendcnta 

Duy  htboicra 

fionae  aervanta 


Average 

wagoa. 

03  55 

2  45 

2  40 

4  00 

4  80 

2  50 

2  80 

4  50 

1  40 

1  09 

IN  IK>HKUIA.t 


Glaaa-blowera,  raaatera 
Glaan-bloworM,  hcliu'ra 
Grinder'*  and  mdiHiiera 
GrimlerH  and  lielitera  . . 
DoourHtAra,  maKtera  . .. 

Di'cofatora,  hdpera 

Engrav«'i-H  ciiftera 

Kui^nivera,  helpera 

Fiiriiuce  perHOonel 

Cruahera,  maatera   . . . . 


I8M 
2  SI 
4  60 

1  M 

e  00 

8  M 
4  60 

2  60 
8  16 
8  19 


•  Per  week  of  66  honra. 

t  Am  girea  by  the  oonaol-geaeral  in  Vienna  (per  week  of  66  honra) . 
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Wage$  paid  per  week  to  glass  workers  in  Austria — Contmned. 


DcMtiptkm  of  employment. 


Ik  bohsmxa— Contbraed. 


Crnahen'  helpers,  masters... 

Carriers,  bojs 

Frainnent  collectors,  females 

TTrappers,  females 

Packers  

Pot  makers 

DajIabOTters  


Blowers 


m  BOHUOA.* 


Ayenge 


$2  90 
60 


1 
1 


25 
25 
3  GO 
3  75 
1  80 


Description  of  employment. 


In  BOHEMIA— Continued. 


8  80 


Melters 

Stokers 

Poanders « — 

Holders 

Engravers 

Pamters 

Gilders 

O  rinders 

Polishers,  mostly  females. 


ATerage 


$2  40 

1  90 

160 

4  00 

600 

600 

500 

3  60 

2  60 

*  As  giren  by  the  ooosol-general  at  Pragne,  Bohemia  (per  week  of  71  hoars). 

v.— Mines  and  mining. 

Wages  paid  per  dag  or  week  of  60  hours  in  and  in  oonneetion  with  iron  mines,  kaoUn  nUnes^ 

and  lead  mines  in  Austria, 


Description  of  employment. 


nox  Mens. 

Job  miners  and  first  diggers . . 
Miners,  todl-makers,  diggers, 

penters  

Sarrowmen 

Other  dav  laborers 


WOODS  AKD  COLUSBIBB. 


Wood*entterB  and  coal-miners 
Coal  headers  and  measarers  . . 


KAOLZX  MmB. 


Misers,  diners 

Miners,  barrowmen . 

Ore-washtts 

Presters 

Carpenters 

SoiiUfts 


and  oar* 


Average 
wages. 

$2  21 

1  76 
1  61 
1  61 

1  95 
1  m 

\ 
^18 
1  56 
1  68 

1  80 

2  40 
2  40 

Description  of  Mnployment. 


Kaoldt  Minis— Continued. 

Women  in  drying-hoose 

Foremen 

LEAD   MIHU. 

Sorveyor  of  mine 

Assistant  soi^eyor  of  mine 

Foremen  carpenters  and  masons. 

Carpenters  and  masons 

Hewers,  reelers,  and  heavers . . . . 

Engine  men 

BiOTow  men 

Cntters 

Strikers 

Sifters  and  reflnerSf  female 

Foremen 

Ore  poanders  and  washers 

Sifters,  female 

Melters 


wages. 


$106 
600 


8  60 
2  60 
2  06 
72 
47 
76 
12 
66 
84 
70 
75 
7S 
88 
2  74 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


Wages  paid  per  shift  of  12  Aoiira  hg  ihe  Witkowitzer  Iron  Mining  Company  in  WitkawiUi, 

Moravia, 


Description  of  employment. 


I.— JVimoeM. 

Smelters 

Smelters' helpers 

Drossera 

Pooiecs 

tnm  carriers,  weighers,  anioaders . . 

Machine  attendants 

Apparatus  and  boiler  men 

n.— Obfitper  tmditing. 

Ore-earriers 

Ore-roasters 

Poorers 

Miners 

Ore  drawers  and  ore-carters 

Help«>rs  

Machine  sttendanta 

Boiler  men 

HL— ODO^iMsJkifi^  and  cote-oven. 

Washers 

92  A— I.AB 11 


Arerage 
wages. 


$1  24 
1  02 
74 
93 
71 
62 
60 


79 
68 

60 
64 
56 
43 
64 
74 


67 


I  m.—Coal-vfoehingandeote-oven^'Cosk' 

tinned. 


Dredgers  and  carters 

Principal  ooke-makers  — 

Helpers 

Boys  attending  oven-doors 

Engino  attendants 

Boiler  men 

Day  laborers 


IV.^Steel'Worke. 

Smelters  and  welders 

Pokers 

Workmen  at  retorts 

Heljjers 

Engine  attendants 

Boiler  men 

Molders 

Hamraer-aroiths  

First  rollers 

Helpers 

Turners 


Average 
wages. 


$0  60 
60 
89 
86 
62 
44 
82 


1  65 

88 

80 

#62 

1  05 
72 
90 

1  82 

1  20 
80 
80 
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Wage$  paid  per  ahift  of  12  hour9  hy  the  WiikowiUer  Iron  Mining  Co.,  ^c. — Coutiuued. 


Deaoription  of  employment. 


Bay  laborers 

Apprentices 

Y.^PuddHng  wtrki. 

Headpoddlers 

Helpers 

Bead  rollers 

Helpers 

Hookers 

Hammer-smiths 

Forge  attendants 

Yl.'^RoUing  vorki. 

Welders 

Pokers 

Coal-eaniers 

Head  rollers    

Head  stretchers 

Atisistants 

Hookers 

Engine  men 

YJI.—MMk(m  thop. 

Smiths 

Turners 

Planers 

Model-makers 

Pile-catters 

Tool-smiths 

Helpers : 

Engine  attendants 

Bofler  men 

Yin^-Foundry. 

Founders ,. 

Cart-cleaners 

Bay  laborers 

Apprentices 

lX.-Brid^&4nnUUmg  wrkt. 
Skilled  workmen 


Arcrage 
wages. 


10  32 
22 


30 
02 
14 
80 
62 
88 
78 


64 

02 
54 

W 
62 
26 
00 

78 


00 
00 
64 

84 
00 
12 
62 
48 
38 


1  16 
50 
56 
28 


1  32 


Bescription  of  employment. 


X.— SoOar  shop. 

Smiths 

Boiler-smiths 

H  elpers 

Engine  and  boiler  men 

Day  laborers 

Apprentices 

XI.— Pottsry  werkt. 

Men  for  psttem  pieces 

Briekmakers,  male 

Brickmakers,  female 

Quarrymen  and  workers  in  clay  mill . 
QaaiTywoiDen  workers  in  clay,  female 

Day  laborers,  male 

Bay  laborers,  female 

Engine  attendants 

Bouer  men 

Xn.— Om  ¥fork$. 

Fitters,  per  week 

Smiths,  per  shift 

Firemen  at  retorts 

Lamn-lighters 

Day  laborers ■ 

XllL—BwOding  dtpartmenU. 

Masons     

Hod-carriers,  female 

Bay  laborers 

Carpenters   

Joiners,  jElasiers,  painters 

Apprentices 

XIY. -^Railway  eonnset^wiikworkt. 

Bngine-drivers,  per  week 

Stokers  and  shifters,  per  shift 

Bay  laborers ..  -• 

Average  daily  wages  of  70  categories 
of  workmen 


ATers^ee 
wages. 


00  76 
82 
46 
54 
46 
24 


54 

30 
83 
47 
22 
1  32 
20 
56 
46 


600 
48 
60 
48 
S3 


45 
18 
30 
50 
48 
14 


6  50 
48 
28 


VI.— Railway  employes. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  railway  employ^t  those  engaoed  about  stations  as  well  as  those  en- 
gaged on  the  engines  and  oars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^,  in  Ansiiria, 

Description  of  employment.  ^"^SJ***"    commnt*- 

tion. 


Engine-house  inspectors 

Station  masters 

Train  dispatchers 

Interpreters 

Locomotive  engineers 

Station  men,  bell-ringers,  gas  and  station  inspectors 

Conductors 

Signalmen * 

Freight-station  foremen,  car-inspectors,  lamp  men,  engine  and  reservoir  at- 
tendants  , -. 

Station  porters,  storehoose  and  freight  depot  attendants 

Freightrcar  loaders,  oar-cleaners,  station  servants 


$100  to  $140 
100        120 


100 

80 
80 
80 
80 

60 
48 
48 


120 
120 
120 
100 
100 
100 

80 
80 
60 


Vienna  Street  Railway  Company. 


*  Bescription  of  employment. 


Starters  ... 
Conductors 
Brivers  ... 
Relay  rider 


Average 
wages. 


$3  12 
2  32 
2  32 
2  08 


Smiths  .... 

Saddlers... 
\  Controllers 
j  Watchmen 


Averaipe 
wages. 


$2  88 

2  84 

3  36 

1  84 


i 

LABOR  IN   EUROPE. 

VII.— Ship-yards  and  SHip-BUiLDiNa. 

*     WageB  paid  per  week  of  60  hours  in  ehip-yards  in  Austria. 
GSNSRAL  AUSTBIAN  SHIP-BI7ILDING  COMPANY  TS  UNZ 

Descriptioii  of  employment. 

Saritlii 

T<WikBii1thii 

Jflinen 

Cwpentan... 

Helpen 

SHXP-BUILDIKa  IN  TBIBBTE. 

Inm-ihlp  bidlden 

Wood-amp  builders 
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ATonge 
wages. 


IS  00 
824 
8  86 
288 
2  16 


$8  40 
690 


Vin.— SEAMBN^S  WA0BS. 


Wages  paid  to  employee  of  First  Imperial  Boifal  Danube  Steamship  Company  of  Vienna. 


Deseription  of  employment. 


C^talns per  year., 

Firet  officers do 

Chief  eogineers do 

Asaiitvit  enicixieers do 

Inspectors do 

AflnstSDt  Snspectors do 

Pursers do...... 

PBots do 

(^■srtermasters : 

FlistclftBS  do 

Seeond  class do , 

Assistants do 


$520  00 
240  00 
424  00 
192  00 
320  00 
192  00 
844  00 
264  00 

252  00 
180  00 
168  00 


Cockswains per  month. 

Firemen do 

Ordinary  seamen do 

Apprentioes do 

Helmsmen  on  tow-boats do 

Pilots do 

Seamen do 

Cooks do 

Stevedores do 


Arerage 
wages. 


$14  00 
12  60 
12  60 

7  20 
16  00 
14  00 
12  60 
12  00 

600 


Description  of  employment. 


Seamen^s  wages  in  Trieste, 


OCSAK. 

Pbst  mates per  month 

Seeond  mates do 

Cooks  and  stewards do — 

do.... 


Average 
wages. 


Description  of  employment. 


COABTZNO. 

First  mates per  month 

Second  mates do 

Cooks  and  stewards do — 

Seamen do 


Average 
wages. 


$12  60 
7  00 
900 
4  80 


IX. — Shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  in  the  offices,  stores,  and  shops  of  Vlewna  and  Trieste,  to  clerks  and  other 

employ^. 


Description  of  employment. 


YXEinCA.* 

Bayers  and  sslennen 

Correspondents 

Book-keepers  

Cashiers 

Clerks: 

First  class 

Second  elssB 

Heasengers  and  packers 


Average 
wages. 


$10  00 
8  00 

8  00 

9  00 

7  50 
4  60 
4  76 


Description  of  employment. 


viBinfA->oontinned. 

Packers,  giiis 

OfBce  servants 

TBIB8TB.t 

Women  in  retail  stores 

Men  in  retail  stores 

Hen  in  wboleesle  stores 


Average 
wages. 


$2  00 
3  75 


10  00 
16  40 
27  00 


*  Per  week  of  66  honrs. 


tPer  month  of  300  hours. 
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X. — Household  wages  in  towns  and  oities.  . 

Wagt9  paid  ner  mtmik  to  kou9ehold  eervantt  in  Vienna,  with  hottrd  and  Ibdgimg. 


Desoiiption  of  employment. 


VUKHA. 

Cooks: 

Male  profeaelonal . . . 

Female  profeuional 

AaaiaUDt 

Ordinary 

Seamntressea 

Chamber-maida 

Maida  of  all  work 

Coachmen 

ButlerR  and  footmen 

Ctnrdeners 

Cfaildrena*  nnraea 


Average 
wages. 


•25  00 

18  00 

000 

800 

660 

6  00 

7  00 
17  60 
16  00 
10  00 

600 


Description  of  employment. 


vouniA— Continued. 


GoTemooaea . 
Teachers  .... 
Day  laborers . 


OoTemesses 

Chamber-maids 

Women  cooks 

Servant  maids 

Cooks,  men 

Oeneral  servanta,  men 


MOI 

20  01 

001 


769 
4» 
h% 
111 
17  80 
13» 


XI. — Agricultural  wages. 


Wagn  j^aid  per  week  to  agricultural  lahorere  and  houechold  (country)  iervante  in  Auetria, 

with  or  without  hoard  and  lodging  {per  week  of  7S  hours). 

Description  of  employment. 

Average 
wages. 

Description  of  employment 

Average 

Men.  with  board 

$2  10 
1  40 
1  00 

Men.  witbout  board -^ 

8  it 

Women,  with  board 

Women,  without  board 

281 

ChUdien,  with  board 

Children,  without  boaid 

1  H 

XV. — Printers  and  printing  offices. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  o/60  and  72  hours  to  printers  (eompoeitors, 

men,  proof-readers,  ^o.)  in  Austria, 


Description  of  employment. 


Foremen .^ 

CompoBltors : 

K^ewspaper 

Job  work 

Pressmen 

Proof-renders 

Apprentices 

Laborers 

Feeders,  females . . . 

Printers  and  rulers 

Bookbinders 


Average  wages. 


In  Prague. 


$8  00 


600 

860 
720 


In  Vienna. 


8  00 
1  60 


$10  00 

060 
660 
4  80 

7  20 
90 

8  20 
1  60 

2  80 ; 

420 


In  Ghent. 


$4  66 


4 

4 


DEnrmARK. 


In  his  compreheDsive  report  on  the  labor  conditions  of  Denmark  Con- 
sul Ryder,  of  Copenhagen,  draws  attention  to  the  facts  that  that  country 
has  no  mining  population  whatever;  that  its  factories  are  compara- 
tively of  little  importance,  and  that  while  one-half  the  population  lives 
exclusively  by  agriculture,  less  than  one-fourth  lives  by  liio  various 
branches  of  general  trade  and  commerce. 

Consul  Eyder  estimates  the  average  annual  earnings  of  ordinary  day 
laborers  in  towns  and  cities  at  from  $188  to  $214,  and  of  creneral  me- 
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chanics  at  from  $240  to  $268.  The  higher  class  of  artisans,  whose  rates 
of  wages  are  difficult  to  ascertain,  earns  more  than  these  amounts.  The 
hoars  of  labor  vary  in  the  different  trades  and  according  to  the  season 
from  li  to  10  in  winter  and  summer,  respectively,  for  masons  and  car- 
penters; and  14  to  16  for  agricultural  laborers  per  day.  Considerable 
work  is  done  by  the  individual  trades  on  Sundays,  although  it  can  be 
said  that  Sunday  work  is  not  the  rule  in  Denmark. 

Consul  Kyder  estimates  the  daily  expense  of  food  for  an  ordinary 
laborer's  family  of  four — himself,  wife,  and  two  children — as  follows: 
Breakfast  and  supper:  Bread,  4  pounds;  lard,  4  pound;  cheese,  i  pound; 
sugar,  i  pound;  coffee,  -^  pound,  and  milk;  tne  whole  costing  19  cents. 
Dinner,  which  consists  of  milk  porridge,  fish  and  potatoes,  or  pea  soup, 
with  pork,  about  15  cents;  making  the  total  daily  expenses  M  cents, 
or  about  $124  per  year.  The  better  class  of  mechanics  with  families 
lives  at  the  rate  of  about  40  cents  per  day,  or  $145  per  annum.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  as  the  country  produces  little  coal,  and  that  of 
inferior  quality,  kerosene  is  largely  in  use  among  the  Danish  artisans 
for  cooking  and  heating  as  well  as  for  illuminating  purposes. 

While  agricultural  wages  have  not  varied  to  any  appreciable  extent 
since  1878,  those  of  mechanics  and  artisans  have  increased  from  10  to 
15  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  however,  has  kept  pace 
with  that  of  wages,  and  so  the  condition  of  the  workmen  has  not  been 
materially  bettered.  The  general  condition  of  the  best-paid  laborers 
in  Denmark  is  fairly  comfortable,  while  that  of  the  agricultural  laborers 
and  the  lower  paid  artisans  is  one  of  economy  and  self-denial. 

Considering  the  fact  that  labor  organizations  were  only  inaugurated 
m  1870,  and  that  there  are  at  present  over  forty  trades  unions  in  Copen- 
hagen alone,  it  is  evident  that  the  Danish  artisans  are  alive  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  co-operation,  for  the  aim  of  these  societies  is  beneficiary  as 
well  as  protective.  Both  workingmen  and  employers  are  beginning  to 
resort  to  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes. 

Co-ox>erative  societies  have  no  existence  in  Denmark,  unless  benefil- 
ciary  trades  unions  are  held  to  come  under  this  head. 

Mr.  Byder  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  yearly  incomes  and 
expenses  of  four  representative  Danish  laborers'  families,  which  may 
he  taken  as  a  fair  average  for  the  workingmen  of  Denmark : 


Items  of  expense. 


Boose  reDt 

Pood 

CkthiDfE 

Fuel  aiul  Ught 

Tobacco  and  spirits. 

Total  expenses.. 
Total  income 

Balanee 


First 
family. 

Second 

family. 

Third 
family. 

$30  80 

123  30 

10  70 

12  10 

6  70 

$42  90 

134  00 

13  40 

13  40 

6  70 

$49  60 
134  00 

16  10 

17  40 
10  70 

188  60 
188  00 

210  40 
214  00 

227  80 
210  00 

4  40 

3  60 

12  20  ' 

Fourth 
family. 


$56  30 

.144  70 

21  40 

18  80 

13  40 


254  60 
268  00 


13  40 


It  will  be  noted  that  nothing  is  entered  for  incidental  expenses,  such 
as  sickness  or  accidents,  while  the  incomes  are  based  upon  steady  labor 
and  wages.  The  female  head  of  the  famQy  very  rarely  contributes  any- 
thing to  its  support,  and  thus,  while  more  free  to  attend  toher  household 
duties,  leaves  the  family  wholly  dependent  on  the  father's  earnings. 
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WAOES  IK  DENMARK, 


I. — General  trades. 

Woign  paid  per  week  of  60  haure  in  Copenhagen, 


Nature  of  employment 


BUILDING  TRADES. 

BrioklATen 

Hoa-oarriera 

ICaAons 

Tenders 

Plasteren 

Tenders 

Roofers 

Plambers 

Assistsnts 

Carpenters 

Ofts-fltters 

OTiaR  TIU.D1B. 

Bakers  

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Brickmakers 

Brewers 

Bntohers 

Brass-foiinders 

Cabinetmakers 

Gigarmakers , 

Coopers 

Cntlors 

Drivers 

Draj^men  and  teanuters  . . . . . 


Average 
wages. 


Natnf  e  of  employment. 


,  Average 
wage*. 


f7  00 


4  80 

5  36 

4  29 

6  97 

8  88 

8  00 

6  00 

4  29 

7  00 

590 

♦2  25 

482 

4  82 

4  82 

590 

8  75 

437 

4  82 

468 

5  09 

482 

0  70 

8  22 

8  22 

Other  trades— Continued. 

Drivers  of  cabs,  carriages.  Ac  . . . 

Street  railways 

Dyei"8 

Enjntkvers 

Farriers 

Gardeners 

Horsesboers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  Ax 

Lithograpnera 

Millwrights 

Nailmakers  (band) 

Potters 

Printers   

Teachers  (iinbUe  schools) 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Sailmakers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmitns 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills) 

House-painters 

Olove-roakers 

Joiners 

Shoemakers  

Watchmakers 


•180 

428 

428 

800 

586 

400 

482 

538 

429 

560 

507 

481 

408 

536 

tsoooo 

481 

482 

500 

508 

t275  00 

f  828  00 

670 

880 

560 

481 

480 

850 

586 

*  Including  board. 


t  P^r  annum. 


Female  labor  employed  in  agrieultural,  industrial ^  oommeroialy  and  other  pureuits  ihnmgk- 

out  the  kingdom. 


Chissifloation. 


State  civil  service 


PR0FBB8I0HAL. 


Teachers 
Artists  . . 
Hid  wives. 


Numbers. 


IXDUBTEIAL. 


Bakers  and  confectioners. 

Bookbinders 

Book-printers 

Forriers 

Goldsmiths 

Glovemakers 

Cloth  fabrics 

Flour  and  grist  mills 

Hairdressers 

Machinery  fabrics 

Paper  fabrics 

Shoemakers 

Tailors 

Seamstresses 


119 


8,860 
272 
705 


399 
26 

68 
36 
89 

114 

183 
90 
89 

150 
68 
99 

234 
21,363 


Classification. 


iNDUSTRUir— Continued. 

Weavers 

Tobacco  and  cigar  fabrics 

Divers  and  others  not  specified 

COMMERCIAL. 

Retail  stores,  dealers  and  assistants. . . 

Coffee  and  eating  houses 

Fish  dealers 

Fruit  and  game  dealers 

Hucksters 

Furniture  dealers 

Millin<>rs 

Bookserers 

State  lottery  agents 

Divers  other  trades. 

Daily  employment  not  included  in  fac 

tories,  trades,  &e 

Messengers 

Cooks  on  daily  hire  as  extra  help 

Domestic  servants 


Nnmbsfs. 


2,710 
813 
819 


2;  557 
941 
180 

83 
258 

94 
708 

38 

72 


8,210 

188 

2,208 

121.181 
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n. — Faotobies,  mills,  etc.,  in  Denmark. 

Waget  paid  per  week  of  60  houre  in  faotariee  or  milU  in  Copenhagen. 


Nstoxe  of  mannfiustoreSi 
employment^  &c 


Cement 

ChoeoUie 

Gliiooiy 

Cinder  

Crockery,  eftrthenware. 

Djelng 

Taimeriee 

Chemical  prepwations  . 

Cloth 

Conaerre 

Enrelope 

Corkware 

Carding  (wool) 

Machine 

Jfhieral  wator 

Flonr-millB 

oa 

Pfaoo 


Average 

wages  of 

men. 


16  42 


16 
08 
02 
50 
02 
02 
8  75 
8  22 
402 
400 
8  75 
3  75 


8  75 
4  02 
568 


Ayerago 
wageaof 
women. 


$2  14 
"i  10 


208 
'228 


2  14 
246 

1  68 


Nature  of  mannfactares, 
employment,  See. 


Porcelain 

Salt-reflnery 

Pla3ring>cara8 .... 

Candle 

TiUng 

Straw  hat 

Hosiery 

Stucco  

Sugar-refinery  . . . 
Hog^alaughtering 
Paper  hangings . . 

Terracotta 

Wadding 

Wagon 

OU-cloth 

Tool 

Match 


Average 

wages  of 

men. 


$8  70 
8  22 


4 
4 


02 
02 


8  48 
8  86 
4  20 
4  29 
4  82 
4  62 


5  20 
8  75 

6  70 
488 


Average 
wages  of 
women. 


$188 


2  01 


848 
8  01 


206 
2  14 


IIL— FOITNDBIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS  AND  IBON-WOBKS  IN  DENMARK. 
Wagee  paid  per  week  of  GO  hmire  infoundrieSy  machine^hops  and  iron-worke  in  Copenhagen. 


Bescription  of  employment. 


Tfttsmitlis .. 
Vonners 

Bofkramiths 


$4  74  'i  Coppersmiths 
5  58  I  Machinists  .. 
4  20  I  Metal -turners 
8  00  '  Joiners 


Average 
wages. 


14  74 
466 
482 
408 


lY.— Glass- WORKERS  in  Denmark. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  of&)  hours  to  glase-workere  in  Copenhagen, 


DesoriptUm  of  anployment 

Lowest 
wages. 

Highest 
wages. 

Average 
wages. 

Workmen ...^ 

14  80 

$6  40 

$5  50 

VI.— Eailway  employes  in  Denmark. 

Wages  paid  per  vear  to  railway  employee  {those  engaged  about  stations  as  well  as  those  en- 
gaged on  ike  engines  and  ears,  linemen,  railroad  laborers^  ^o.)  in  Copenhagen, 


Description  of  employment. 


OTfics  DKPAimaorr. 


Chiefsof  each  department 

Chief  clerks 

Assiatant  clerln  (besides  tree  house) . . 

Apprentieee 

Cote  f  auperintendent 

Civi  i  enmneers 

Drauj^bumen  and  building  inspectors 
Line  inspeetnrs  (besides  free  house)  . . 
AaeistaDts  (besides  tree  house) 


AveriHCe 
wages. 


IHOISn  DKPABTMBMT. 

SoperintendenVs  engineer  (besides  tree 

house  and  ftiel) 

Cbief  eagtaieers. 


$1, 081  00 
670  00 
848  40 
187  60 
1,608  00 
911  20 
586  00 
402  00 
165  80 


1,474  00 
804  00 


Sngfaieecs  (besides  house  and  ftael) 636  00 


Description  of  employment. 


Enoinb  DBPABTMEiiT— Continued. 


Foreman 

Assistants 

Watchman  (besides  house  and  ftiel) . 

Locomotive  driver*.. J* 

Firemen  * 


QBMKBAL  DBPARTiailT. 


Average 


Chief  superintendent 

Superintendents 

Station-master 

Station-master  at  Copenhagen 

Chief  conductor* , 

Assistant  conductor  * 

Railroad  laborers 


$586  00 
686  00 
848  40 
488  40 
80)84 


1,6^00 
1,072  00 
670  00 
948  00 
482  40 
289  44 
240  00 


*  Locomotive  drivers  receive,  besides  wages.  $2.01 ;  firemen,  46.90  cents ;  chief  conductor,  $1.40;  and 
■■iriitant  conductor,  80.50  cents  for  every  100  Danish  miles  traveled,  as  n  premium. 
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YII. — SHIP-TABBS  and  SHIP-BUILBINa  IN  DBNMABK. 

Wages  paid  per  day  of  10  haure  in  ehip-yarda — distinguiehimg  heHteem  tnm  and  wood  ek^ 

building — in  Copenkagenj  Denmark. 


DeMilpUon  of  employment. 


IB0H4HIP  BUILDnrO  TABDB. 

ShJpemithe per  day.. 

Worlnnen do 

Shipamiths ^ per  week.. 

Workmen do — 

WOODKK-SHIP  BUILDIHO  TARDB. 

Ship  cArpenters,  work  in  one  year:  30  weeks,  11  hours  daily;  4  weeks. 
10  hoars  dsily;  4  weeks,  9  hoars  daily;  14  weeks,  8  hoars  dsdly;  and 
receive  wages  per  day  for  a  working-day  of— 

11  hoars perday.. 

10  hoars do.... 

0  hours do 

8  hoars do.... 


liowest 
wages. 


10  W 

54 

8  64 

8  34 


Highest 


10  87 

02 

522 

8  72 


10  «7 
54 

4a 

396 


108 
M 
M 


VIII.— Seamen's  wages. 

Wagee  paid  per  month  to  eeamen  (officers  and  men) — dietinguisking  between  ocean^  coast  and 
river  navigation,  and  between  eail  and  eteam—in  Copennagenf  Denmark. 


Deecrlption  of  employment 


Sirst  mates  in  steamers... 
Beoood  mates  in  steamers. 

First  enji^eers 

Seoond  engineers 

Third  enfonoeiB 

Stewards* 

Cooks  in  steamers 

Carpentors 

Boatswains 

Sailors 

Ordinary  seamen 

Boys 


Average 

wages. 

125  00 

20  00  , 

40  00 

25  00 

15  00 

20  00 

18  00  , 

14  00  ! 

14  00 

10  00  i 

0  00  ' 

7  00 

* 

Description  of  employment. 


Donkeymen 

Storekeepers — 

Firemen 

Captains  in  sailing  vessels t 

First  mates  In  saiTing  vessels 

Seoond  mates  in  sailing  vessels 

Carpenters 

Sailmakers 

Cook  and  steward  in  sailing  vessels. . 

Able-bodied  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen 

Boys 


Average 
wages. 


$15  0* 

15  00 

13  00 
45  00 
18  00 

14  00 

16  00 
14  00 
13  00 
1100 

900 
500 


*  Stewards  in  steamers  are  generally  paid  $12  to  $14,  but  are  allowed  to  sell  reftreshments  on  which  a 
profit  is  made;  otherwise,  $20. 
tFive  per  cent,  allowance  on  gross  flight;  otherwise,  $45. 

IX.— Shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  of  10  hours  per  day,  in  shops,  wholesale  or  retaU,  to  mal^  and 

females,  in  Copenhagen^  Denmark. 


Description  of  employment. 


Clerks  in  wholesale  and  retail  stores 

Female  clerks 

Clerks  in  retail  grocery  stores* 

Apprentices,  per  year* 

*Inclading  board. 


AreragB 


$50  0$ 

12  to  25 

10  70 

14  5$ 
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X— HonSBHOLD  WAGES  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES  IN  DENMARK. 

VTofM jMid  jMT  month  to  kaui^ld  iervanta  (Untnu  and  oitiea)  in  city  of  Copenhagen  and 

other  towns  in  J}enmark* 


Deseriptloik  of  eraploymeni. 


In  thteity. 

CoMliniai 

Utn  aerrsnts 

MO  helpWB ............. 

VBBttlAOOOkS 

Honaemaidt 

Wet-nnnet 

Vwnm 


Arenge 

wages. 

$8  04 

6  70 

5  86 

580 

3  00 

0  70 

2  70 

I>MCiiption  of  employineiit 


In  th$  towns. 

Coaohmen 

Mensermats 

Helpen 

Female  oooks 

Housemaids 

Wet  nurses 

Nurses 


Ayerage 
wages. 


$5  36 

4  28 
822 
8  76 
2  70 
8  75 
2  14 


XI.— Agricultural  wages  in  Denmark. 

WagsB  paid  per  half  year,  as  the  east  may  he,  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household 

(country)  servants  in  Denmark,  with  hoard  and  lodging. 


Deseription  of  employment. 


Stovsid 

Kenaervints 

Hdpera 

Boyi 


Average 
wages. 


$48  24 

82  50 

16  08 

804 


Description  of  employment. 


Females : 

Houeekeepers 

Butter  ana  cheese  makers 
Ordinary  serrsnts 


Ayerage 
wages. 


$25  78 
82  50 
16  08 


XII.— Corporation  employes  in  Denmark. 

Wagsspaid  per  week  of  60  hours  to  the  corporation  employ  A  in  the  city  of  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark, 


Description  of  employment. 

Lowest 
wages. 

Highest 
wages. 

Average 
wages. 

Wofkmen  at sAs-ho^seii belonsfnir  to  tbe  citv of  CoD^^nhairen - r---,-r  r -.^ . 

$4  00 
400 

$7  50 
7  50 

$5  00 

workmen  at  uie  water-works  Dek>nging  to  the  city  of  Copenhagen 

500 

The  eity  of  Copenhagen  has  no  other  laborers  than  the  aboTO-mentioned,  biit  lets  out  its  work  to  oon- 
tneton,  who  employ  uie  workmen  at  the  rates  Klven  In  this  report. 

The  iracee  paid  to  all  other  offlcials  employed  by  the  oorporation  of  Copenhagen  are  analogous  with 
thoee  of  the  QoTemmeut  departments  and  offices. 


XIII. — Government  departments  and  offices. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  employes  in  Government  departments  and  oiftces  (exclusive  of  Irades- 

men  and  laborers)  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 


Description  of  employment. 


CIVIL  0FFICBB8. 

Chief  of  department* 

@iefof  ofltee* 

Esadelerkt 

Clsrks 

[The  ealarieB  of  the  above-mentioned  officials  vary  for  the  lower  grades  of 
darks  between  $215  and  $485;  for  the  higher  grades,  such  as  chief  of  office,  be- 
firao$540and$l,290  per  year.  The  estabUshed  rule  is  that  the  salary  is  increased 
inm  $K  to  $125  every  five  years.] 

COURTS. 

ftiurviue  oonrt  Judges  * 

Otaer  Judges  in  Copenhafren* 

Judges  aaa  justioes  in  other  towns  and  dUesin  Denmark^ 

*  Increase  for  every  five  years'  service,  $135. 

t  Increase  for  every  five  years'  service,  $55. 

:  Tncrease  for  every  five  years'  service,  $80  to  $125. 


Lowest 
wages. 


$1,400  00 
858  00 
420  00 
215  00 


1,608  00 
860  00 
750  00 


Highest 
wages. 


$1,825  00 

1,200  00 

750  00 

325  00 


2,150  oa 

1,200  00 
1,825  OO 
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XIY.— Trades  aio)  labor  in  ooybrnmbnt  employ. 

Wage$  paid  by  ihe  day  of  10  hour$  to  ihe  trades  and  lahoren  in  Govemmmt  employ  (navy- 
yard*)  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  * 


Desoription  of  emplojrment. 


Lowest 
wages. 


Highest 


CMTpenten.. 

Joiners 

Blacksmiths 
Machinists.. 
Locksmiths. . 
Sailmakers. . 
Workmen... 
Laborers.... 


10  55 

00  71 

65 

71 

55 

71 

56 

I  00 

55 

70 

55 

71 

55 

71 

55 

56 

^Workmen  at  the  naTj-yard  have  permanent  employment,  and  reoeire,  besides  the  abore  wcgea,  tools 
and  oheop  house  rent,  say  037.50  per  annum;  also  a  pension  and  discharge  when  sick  and  too  old  to 
work.    Tnelr  appointment  li  for  Un. 

XV. — Printers  and  printing  offices. 


Statement  showing  (he  wages  paid  per  week  of  60  hours  to  printers  (compositorSf  pressmen, 

proof-readers,  ^c.)  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 


Desoription  of  employment. 


ComiKwitors » 

Pressmen 

Printers 

Proof-readers 

Olrls 


Lowest 
wages. 


05  80 
640 
4  80 

700 


2  14 


Highest 
wages. 


Average 


$5  40 
6  70 
8  00 
8  00 


240 


$5  40 
606 
640 
750 


240 


PORTVGAIi. 

The  report  from  Oonsal-General  Francis  recites  the  general  conditions 
and  rates  of  wages.  Wages  in  Portugal  are  very  low  compared  with 
those  in  the  United  States,  and  even  with  those  in  England  and  France. 
The  hours  of  labor  may  be  stated  as  running  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
with  two  hours  for  meals  and  rest  The  Portuguese  working  classes, 
as  a  rule,  are  temperate,  industrious  and  economical.  Women  in 
Portugal,  as  in  most  other  European  countries,  do  their  share  of  active 
labor,  working  as  stevedores  and  at  other  outdoor  work  as  well  as  in 
the  fields.  Out  of  a  population  of  4,500,000,  only  185,000  are  mechanics 
and  artisans,  the  great  bulk  of  the  working  classes  being  employed  in 
primitive  labor. 

The  wages  earned  in  nnd  around  Lisbon  are  given  as  follows :  Greneral 
trades,  60  to  80  cents  per  day,  some  running  up  to  $1.25  in  exceptional 
cases,  and  others  being  as  low  as  50  cents. 

Women  coal-carriers  at  the  docks  earn  30  cents  per  day,  while  male 
coal-heavers  receive  80  cents:  male  laborers,  30  to  40  cents  per  day. 

Agricultural  laborers,  per  day,  without  board :  Males,  16  to  35  cents ; 
females,  10  to  20  cents. 

Cotton  mills,  11  hours  per  day :  Male  operatives,  first  class  60  cents, 
ordinary  32  cents  per  day ;  women  operatives,  by  the  piece,  40  to  50 
cents }  children  under  14  years,  14  cents. 
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Woolen  mills,  11  hours  per  day  :  First-class  operatives,  66  cents,  and 
ordinary  operatives,  45  cents ;  women,  27  cents;  and  children,  12  cents. 

These  wages,  being  for  Lisbon  and  vicinity,  are  higher  than  the  wages 
paid  elsewhere  in  Portugal. 

As  a  whole,  says  Mr.  Francis,  the  laboring  people  of  Portugal  are 
in  homhle  circumstances,  but  seem  content  with  the  compensation  they 
get.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that,  owing  to  the  climate 
of  Portugal,  the  working  classes  do  not  require  clothing,  fuel,  and  animal 
food  in  the  quantities  which  are  necessary  for  similar  classes  in  the 
colder  and  damper  climates  of  England  and  Germany. 

The  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  recapitula- 
tory statements  for  all  countries,  are  about  the  same  as  in  Germany  and 
Belgium. 

In  connection  with  Portugal,  an  interesting  report  will  be  found  on 
the  state  of  labor  in  the  Azores,  and  although  not  of  consequence  as 
afiecting  general  results,  it  is  necessary  to  the  completion  of  this  work, 
and  Consul  Dabney,  for  the  care  taken  in  the  preparation  of  his  sta- 
tistics, is  entitled  to  much  credit. 


EVROPEAIV  TVRKEir. 

Turkey  is  not  usually  considered  in  a  comparison  of  the  labor  condi- 
tions of  the  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  nations,  but  the  trades 
and  industries  of  the  country  are  of  consequence  in  a  review  of  the  gen- 
eral labor  conditions  of  Europe. 

For  many  reasons — the  want  of  official  statistics  heretofore,  and  the 
consequent  freshness  of  the  subject  being  the  principal — the  report  by 
GonsulGeneral  Heap,  of  Constantinople,  is  of  much  interest. 

The  great  cost  of  internal  communication  in  Turkey  and  the  lack  of 
highways,  railways  and  waterways  have  had  the  effect  of  localizing 
industries ;  hence  each  community  has  conditions  of  trade  peculiar  to 
itself.  While  wages  are  comparatively  high  in  Constantinople  and 
other  large  cities,  they  are  extremely  low  in  distant  villages  and  rural 
districts. 

The  consul-general  says  that  the  working  classes  are  steady  and 
industrious,  especially  the  Mussulmans  and  Armenians,  among  whom 
dmnkenness  is  almost  unknown.  The  food  of  the  laborers  is  simple 
and  frugal,  such  workmen  as  porters,  farm-hands,  stevedores,  gardeners, 
&c.,  being  satisfied  with  coarse  bread,  dried  salted  fish,  common  cheese, 
curdled  milk,  and  the  cheaper  vegetables  and  fruit.  Meat  is  very  rarely 
indulged  in,  and  a  cup  of  coffee  is  a  luxury. 

With  the  exception  of  guilds  for  the  protection  of  trades  from  over- 
crowding, there  are  no  labor  organizations,  and  strikes  are  very  rare. 
The  trade  guilds  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  nature  of  cooperative 
societies  for  mutual  benefit. 

The  nature  of  these  trade  organizations  is  described  by  the  consul- 
general,  that  of  the  hamals  (porters)  being  given  as  an  illustration. 
Each  quarter  of  the  city  and  suburbs  has  its  own  porters,  all  being 
under  one  head  or  chief,  who  is  recognized  by  the  Government,  and  who 
buys  bis  place.  The  chief  pays  to  the  Government  the  taxes  of  all 
the  members.  The  members  can  only  work  in  their  assigned  quarters, 
and  the  total  earnings  for  each  day  are  divided  pro  rata.    In  cases  of 
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sickness  or  disability  of  any  kind  they  relieve  each  other.  The  hamaU 
are  mostly  all  natives  of  distant  Asiatic  provinces,  and  the  members 
are  assisted  in  visiting  their  homes,  which  they  do  every  two  or  three 
years.  The  hours  of  labor  in  Turkey  are  from  daylight  to  one  hour  be- 
fore sunset,  with  an  hour  for  dinner.  The  weekly  wages  of  the  general 
trades  in  Constantinople  are  about  the  same  as  those  which  prevail  in 
the  large  cities  of  continental  Europe ;  higher  if  anything. 

In  Turkey,  where  everything  is  accomplished  by  hand,  manual  labor 
is  necessarily  in  demand  to  accomplish  that  which  is  done  by  machinery 
elsewhere.  Turkish  women  are  employed  in  certain  districts  in  raising 
silkworms  and  weaving  carpets,  but  the  greater  number  are  engaged 
in  agriculture,  where  they  take  the  place  of  the  men  who  are  doing  mili- 
tary service,  orwho  are  acting  as  porters,  teamsters,  &c.,  in  the  towns 
and  cities.  The  difference  between  the  Turlush  and  other  European 
female  farm-workers  is  that  the  former  work  on  their  own  farms,  never 
living  out,  while  the  latter  do  both.  Turkish  women  are  also  employed 
as  domestics,  and  in  silk  and  woolen  factories.  Their  work,  however, 
is  generally  done  at  home.  Their  wages  are  very  low,  about  one-half 
those  paid  to  men. 


RUSSIA. 


The  labor  conditions  of  Eussia  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  peculiar  to 
that  Empire. 

From  the  nature  of  the  governmental  and  social  systems  of  Russia, 
as  well  as  of  the  heterogeneous  and  segregated  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  labor  unions  are  unknown.  It  must  further  be  borne  in  mind 
that  labor  in  Russia  should  not  be  gauged  by  the  standards  of  other 
countries.  Although  the  legal  abolition  of  serfdom  tends  to  assimilate 
Russian  labor  to  continental  standards,  the  feudal  relationship  of  the 
emi)loyed  to  their  employers  still  survives  to  an  extent  which  makes 
intelligent  comparison  difficult  through  excessive  contrast. 

Wages  throughout  Russia  are  much  lower  than  those  which  rule  in 
continental  Europe.  It  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  average  rates  for  the 
general  industries,  but  those  paid  in  some  of  the  principal  industries 
will  be  found  in  the  tabulated  forms. 

In  regard  to  women's  wages.  Consul  Rawicz,  of  Warsaw,  reports  that 
girl  assistants  in  artiflcial-flower  factories  earn  from  $1.50  to  $2  per 
month  I  if  boarded  they  must  work  15  to  18  hours  per  day.  Women 
flower-makers  earn  $3  per  month  of  9  working  hours  per  day,  without 
board,  but  exceedingly  expert  workers  earn  from  $7  to  $9  per  mouth. 
In  bookbinding  establishments  women  receive  from  $2.50  to  $3  per 
month.  In  paper-box  factories  girls  earn  $1  per  week;  girls  engaged 
in  printing  labels  $5  per  month,  holidays  deducted.  Retouchers  in  pho- 
tographing establishments  earn  from  $15  to  $17.50  per  mouth.  In 
toilet-soap  and  perfume  factories  girls  earn  from  90  cents  to  $1.50  per 
week.  Chair  polishers  in  furniture  factories  receive  37^  cents  |>er 
day.    Women  laboring  in  tanneries  receive  15  cents  for  10  hours'  labor. 

Women  engaged  in  house  and  shop  work,  living  in  the  premises,  work 
generally  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night,  going  to  bed  at  12 
o'clock  and  getting  up  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  report  from  the  consul-general  at  St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  Stanton^ 
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covering  the  agencies  of  Gronstadt,  Bevel,  and  Biga,  is  a«  complete  as 
was  possible  nnder  the  circumstances. 

In  the  largest  rope  and  cordage  factory  in  St.  Petersburg,  this  being 
a  leading  industry  in  Bussia,  the  workers  earn  from  29  cents  to  55  cents 
per  day  of  10  hours,  with  lodging  and  fuel  in  the  factory. 

In  the  leading  glass  works  the  laborers  earn  from  $57.60  to  $86.40  per 
annum,  with  food  and  lodging  in  the  works.  This  system  of  feeding 
and  lodging  employes  in  the  factories  prevails  in  Bussia.  Its  object  is 
doubtless  twofold,  viz,  to  provide  steady  workers,  and  to  hold  men  aloof 
from  rival  industries,  as  well  as  to  preserve  a  certain  amount  of  secrecy 
about  the  works.  It  naturally  involves  the  almost  complete  depend- 
ence of  the  workers  upon  their  employers.  Master- workmen  in  these 
glass  factories  earn  from  $46  to  $65  per  month ;  overseers,  assorters, 
and  clerks  from  $16.80  to  $48  per  month. 

The  foregoing  are  given  not  only  as  illustrations  of  the  rates  of  wages 
and  different  conditions  which  prevail  in  special  industries,  but  they 
also  serve  to  show  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  anything  like  an  average. 
Wages  in  St.  Petersburg  are  regulated  more  by  individual  bargaining 
than  by  any  fixed  trade  rate.  At  present,  writes  the  consul-genera^ 
the  building  trades  are  very  dull,  and  it  is  easy  enough  to  hire  working- 
men  at  24  cents  per  day,  although  in  brisk  times  their  wages  may  be 
reckoned  at  fh)m  48  cents  to  58  cents  per  day. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Bussia  is  as  difficult  to  average  as  the  rates  of 
wages.  Many  of  -the  married  laborers  who  work  in  St.  Petersburg  have 
their  families  living  in  villages,  while  they  themselves  live  in  the  city. 

With  free  lodging  and  fuel,  a  manufa'Cturer  estimated  that  a  laborer 
can  live  in  St.  Petersburg  on  9.6  cents  per  day.  Cotton  operatives  are 
supposed  to  consume  food  and  clothing  to  the  following  amounts  per 
month:  Men,  $4.80;  women,  $3.84;  children,  $2.88.  In  the  country 
these  operatives  have  rents  free  in  "  barracks'';  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  they  pay  about  48  cents  per  month  rental. 

The  expenses  of  a  glass-worker's  family  are  estimated  at  from  $16  to 
$24  per  month.  In  a  steam  biscuit  manufactory  a  laborer  is  able  to  live 
on  72  cents  per  week. 

Bussian  employers  say  that  the  working  classes  are  intelligent,  but 
wasteful  and  not  to  be  relied  ui)on. 

The  general  condition  of  the  working  classes,  writes  Mr.  Stanton,  is 
one  of  poverty  and  want,  and  he  gives  several  interviews  with  Bussian 
workmen  of  the  better  class  in  regard  to  their  incomes  and  expendi- 
tures. 

HOW  A  METAL  TURNER  LIVES  IN  ST.  PETERSBURa. 

Aged  45;  has  a  wife  and  2  children;  earns  72  cents  per  day  of 
11  hours ;  his  wife  earns  $2.40  per  month  sewing;  total  income,  $254 
per  year,  estimating  on  full  time.  Expenses:  Bent,  $34.56;  food, 
8190;  clothing,  $24  j  taxes,  $2.40;  sundries,  $3.44;  total  annual 
exx>enses,  $254.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  average  workman  can 
make  full  time  throughout  a  year,  and  therefore  the  above  estimates 
must  be  regulated  accordingly. 

Russian  workmen,  generally  speaking,  do  not  save  anything,  most 
parents  being  supported  in  old  age  by  their  children.  This  filial  de- 
votion is  one  of  the  noblest  characteristics  of  the  Bussian  laboring 
classes. 
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The  wages  paid  in  the  general  trades  in  St.  Petersburg  are  of  such  a 
discrepant  character  that  they  cannot  be  included  in  the  general  esti- 
mates for  all  Rassia.  For  instance,  in  St.  Petersbarg,  masons,  plas- 
terers, &c.,  are  paid  for  the  sammer,  which  appears  to  be  all  there  is  of 
the  working  year  in  that  latitude,  $60,  with  board,  and  hodcarriers  and 
tenders,  $19.20,  with  board.  Plumbers  receive  f  12  per  month,  with 
board ;  bakers,  $9.00  per  month,  with  board ;  carpenters,  $43.20  for  the 
summer,  with  board  ^  and  so  on  in  proportion  through  the  whole  list. 

AVERAGE  WAGES  IN  BUSSIA. 

I.— General  trades. 

Average  vagee  paid  per  week  of  72  h<mr$. 


Oocnpations. 


BUILDIKO  TRADtt. 


Brtcklaren 

Hoaoarrien 

Masons 

Tendon  — 

PlMterers 

Tendon.... 

SUten 


Boofen 

Tendon... 
Plnmben 

ABsistanto. 
Carpenten — 
Gaalltten 


OTBXBTBADU. 


Baken 

Blaokamiths 

striken 

Bookblnden 

Brlokmakon 

Brewers 

Batchen 

Brass  fonnden 

Cabinot-maken 

Confootionen 

Cigar-makon 

Coopon 

Catlen 

Distillon 

Driven 

Draymen  and  teamsten 

Cab  and  oarriage 

Street  raUway , 

Dyen - 

Sngnvon 

Fnrrien 

Gardenen 

Hatten 

Horsoshoen 

Jewolon 

Labonrs,  porters,  Ac 

lithognphen 

Millwrights , 

Kailmakers  (hand) 

Potten  

Printen 

Teachen  (pnbUo  schools) ... 
Saddle  ana  namoss  maken. 

Soilmaken 

Stevedores , 

Tnnnen 

Tailors 

Telegnph  operatora 

Tlnsmitns 

Weaven  (onteide  of  mills).. 


•Riga. 

Warsaw. 

AllKusaia. 

1 

$4  32 

$483 
245 

672 
288 

4  61 

2  45 

6  72 

2  88 
6  72 

$2  50 

260 

2  50 

2  55 

480 

8  60 

420 

3  75 

8  75 

2  00 

2  60 

482 
230 

4  80 

482 

2  30 

3  80 

1  80 

528 

225 

3  70 

8  84 

200 

292 

884 

860 

8  72 

2  75 

2  70 

272 

8  84 

8  00 

8  42 

8  86 

225 

280 

6  76 

287 

4  06 

482 

1  50 

2  91 

480 

8  60 

420 

5  76 

5  76 

860 

8  is 

3  36 

600 

400 

5  00 

482 

8  00 

3  66 

482 

8  50 

3  91 

6  76 

225 

4  00 

8  60 

3  60 
SIBO 
3  60 
2  95 

860 
8  00 
240 

8  50 

482 

200 

8  16 

482 

500 

4G6 

482 

8  00 

3  66 

480 

8  00 

3  90 

7  20 

300 

5  10 

480 

2  70 

3  75 

480 

8  50 

4  15 

288 
6  76 

2  88 
4  88 

'4  00 

480 

180 

3  30 

4  80 

250 

8  66 

5  76 

5  76 
960 

6  00 

5  76 
5  76 
9  60 
4  50 

8  00 

259 
288 
480 

2  SO 
2  88 

4.  90 

500 

8  84 

8  00 

8  42 

7  00 

8  50 

5  25 

482 

8  60 

8  98 

400 

1  50 

2  96 

*  The  waises  in  Riga  sabotantlally  represent  those  of  St  Petenbnrg. 
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The  following  tables  were  compiled  by  the  consnl-general  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg: 

IL— Faotordbs,  mills,  etc.- 

Wagm paid  per  monih  for  12  to  13  kourt^  daily  ^oork  in  cotton  faoioriee  or  milU  in  Bunia, 


Deseriptifm  of  employment 


COITOX  MILLB. 

Hw»  (wrkiiig  76  honn  per  week) ; 

"Wmgm  in  spinoixig  department. . 

Wacee  in  weArins  department . . 
C!t7  uia  eoantry  mille: 

Cotton  mixers,  m«a  and  women. . 

Scnidiing-room 

Grinders 

Strippers 

Csn-tcaiderB,  boys  and  girls 

Lap-ptecers 

Drawing  temden 

Sabtrins  tenders 

lediate  tenders 


Average 


\ 


$7  20 

to 

7  44 

9eo 


28 
20 
72 

8  84. 

928 

528 

5 

6 

5 


Description  of  employment. 


26 
28 


ooTTOX  mLLft— Continned. 

City  and  oonntrv  mills— Cootinned: 

Roving  tenaers 

Beelers 

Makers-np 

Packers 

Winders  

Warpers 

Weavers 

Hechanios  

Foremen 

Blacksmiths 

Laborers 

Dressers 

Spinners 

Iiecers  


Average 


IS  28 

4  82 
8  16 
0  12 

5  28 
7  20 

6  76 
12  06 
12  06 
10  56 

528 

624 

12  48 

4  80 


Wage$  paid  in  various  factories. 


Deecxiption  of  employment. 


Average 


Description  of  employment. 


Avenge 


OLUS  PACTOBT. 

(Per  month,  10  to  12  honrs  daily.) 

Connnon  bands: 

Male* 


Glu-boilers* 

Mei 

Ot« 


vucurr  amd  chackbb  vactobt. 
Tanovshai^ per  week.. 


BBOBSB  rACTOBT. 

Konae  caster 


.perdAy. 
....do... 


16  72 
4  80 
36  00 
86  10 
18  00 


2  40 


1  53 
1  20 


BBONZB  rACTOBT— Continned. 

Gatters per  day.. 

Oilders do 

Common  laborers do... 

Grinders 


BOPB  AMD  COBDAOB  rACTOBT. 

(Per  week  of  60  boors.) 

Spinners  by  band 

Spinners  by  machine 

lAyers,  rMiera,  &.0 

Men  attending  forming  machine . . 
Men  attending  bobbing  macliine. . 

Former 

Common  laborers  and  boys 


$1  68 
1  20 

48 
1  08 


286 
2  02 
266 

1  05 

2  14 
1  80 
1  68 


*InoInding  lodging,  Ught,  and  fire. 

ni. — Foundries,  machine-shops  and  iron-works. 


Wages  paid  per  week  o/66  hours  in  iron  works  in  Russia. 


Description  of  employment. 


Caeten  andfonners 

Apprentices ...............  . 

Onmnon  laborers  in  foundry. 

Caa  ting-cleaners 

JoilBers  And  model-makers . . . 

Locksmiths  

Lockanniths' sssistants 

BindLemiths 

Strikes 


moonters. 


Average 
wages. 


14  62; 

1  44  * 

2  28  , 

8  16  i 

4  17  ' 

5  10  1 

2  61  1 

*5  88 

2  88 

♦4  61  1 

5  76  1 

Tinsmiths 

Solderer 

Copponmith 

Orfnder  and  polisher 

Bronze- workers 

Gilders 

Metal-workers 

Metal-tamers 

Metal-planers 

Laborers 


Average 

wages. 


*$5  20 

*6  77 

*8  84 

•4  17 

4  61 

4  08 

4  00 

•6  47 

♦6  76 

2  16 


*Pieee  workers,  and  consequently  attain  so  high  an  average. 
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IV. — ^Qlabs-wobkebs. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  glass-workera  in  Bueeia. 


Description  of  employment. 

Firemen 

Heltera 

Melteni*  asslBtanta 

Class- mastera 

Olass-masters'  aesiatuits 

Boys 


Lowest 
wages. 


$2  40 
3  60 
1  92 

14  40 

240 

06 


Highest 
wages. 


$3  84 
4  80 
2  88 

21  60 
8  84 
1  20 


Deseription  of  employment. 

Assorters 

Packers 

Potters 

Smitha 

Grinders 

Female  paokers 


Lowest  !  Higtaflst 


$3  86 
1  02 

7  20 
4  82 

8  84 
96 


$4  80 
720 

12  00 
600 
960 
380 


v.— Shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  year  in  eUtree^  wholeeale  or  retail^  to  nuilee  and  females,  in  8t,  Petersburg, 


Description  of  employment. 


Manager 

Bookkeeper 

Corresponding  olerka 

Office  clerks 

Clerks 


Lowest 
wages. 

Highest 
wages. 

$960  00 
480  00 
884  00 
240  00 
192  00 

$2,880  00 

1,440  00 

1,200  00 

960  00 

480  00 

Description  of  employmmt. 


First  saleswoman  . . . 
Second  saleswoman  . 

Apprentice 

AHelshick  (cashier) . 
Artelshick  (porter) .. 


Lowest 
iragee. 


$168  00 
86  40 
57  60 

206  40 
48  00 


Highest 


$482  00 
144  61 


S76  00 
120  00 


VI. — ^Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  montk  to  household  servants  {toums  and  cities)  in  8t,  Peteraiburg, 


Description  of  employment. 

Cooks: 

Male 

Female 

Butlers 

Man  servant 

Maid  servant 


Average 
wages. 


$14  40 

4  80 

24  00 

19  20 

4  80 


Deseription  of  employment. 

Seamstress daily 

Coachman 

Laundress 

Scullery  msld 

Lady's  maid 


Avecags 


840 
4  4ft 
886 

790 


VII.— Agricultural  wages. 

Wages  paid  to  agrioultwral  laborers  and  household  {country)  servants  in  Busaia, 


Description  of  employment. 

Average 
wages. 

1 

Description  of  employment. 

ATerage 
^ages. 

Laborer: 

Summer per  day.. 

Autumn do 

Winter do 

1 

$0  50 
48 
24 
50 

Laborer— Continued  : 

Wages,  for  summer,  from  March  15 

to  October  15,  witn  board 

Wages,  for  winter,  fh>m  October 

16  to  March  15,  with  board 

$66  40 

Spring ...do 

14  40 
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vni.— Peinters  and  printing  offices. 

Statement  ekowimg  the  wagee  paid  per  month  for  10  to  12  hourt^  daily  work  to  printers 
{eompoeitorSf  preesmeny  proof-readere,  ^o.)  in  8t.  Petersburg, 


DMCiiption  of  emplosrment. 

AyeTftge 
wages. 

1 

Deeoription  of  employment. 

Average 
wages. 

Printing  ofBce: 

liithoin^Dfaora - 

$60  00  ' 
25  20 
14  40 
6  00  ; 

1 

1 

Fnbllflhlng  house  :* 

Type-setters,  famishing  themselTes 
Type-setters  (placards) 

$28  80 

10  20 

Printers  .^t..  ,.,--. 

Printer  (hand-press) 

14  40 

LftboroTB  ••••••••••••■•••  •....•. .... 

faster  at  macoine  (fast  press) 

Feeder  at  machine 

81  00 

12  00 

Tnmer  at  machine 

7  68 

*  These  men  have  free  lodging,  but  feed  themselves  at  a  cost  per  month  of  $3.86. 


BECAPITTJIiATION, 

LABOR  IN  ET7R0PE  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  COMPARED. 

Haviiig  reviewed  the  labor  conditions  of  the  several  coantries  by  con- 
salates,  a  tabular  recapitnlation  is  herewith  presented  of  the  results  by 
countries,  by  which  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  several  nations  of  Europe 
as  averaged  from  the  returns  of  the  consuls  may  be  compared,  not 
only  with  each  other,  but  with  the  rates  of  wages  in  leading  cities  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  national  labor  statistics  for 
the  United  States  are  not  available ;  but  as  comparisons  are  made  be- 
tween representative  districts  in  Europe  and  representative  districts 
here,  these  tables  will  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  labor  condi- 
tions of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  at  their  approximate  value. 

In  the  remarks  accompanying  the  following  statements  British  results 
are  principally  selected  for  comparisons,  as  English  wages  are,  generally 
speaking,  the  highest  in  Europe,  and  English  trade  conditions  have 
more  in  common  with  American  customs  and  usages  than  those  of  the 
other  coantries. 
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I.— Generax  trades. 

Ckfmparis^n  of  the  average  weekly  wages  paid  in  the  general  trades  in  JEwope  with  thou 

paid  in  similar  trades  in  2iew  York  and  Chicago. 


Oooapatlons. 


i 

■a 

I 

I 


$ 


BUILDDCO  TBADK8. 


BrloklAvera 

Hod-oaniers 

Masons 

Tenders 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Slaters 

Roofers 

Tenders 

Plambers 

Assistants 4 

Carpenters 7 

Gas-fitters 7 


$7  56 


94 
68 
07 
80 
27 
10 
35 
24 
00 
69 
66 
66 


$4 
2 
4 
3 
4 
2 
4 
4 
2 
4 


21 
92 
07 
15 
43 
91 
20 
28 
81 
26 


$5  74 
3  13 

5  33 
8  23 

6  34 


p 


3 

5 


3 
5 
5 
3 
6 


23 
65 
65 
64 
10 


2  72 


4 
4 


11 
08 


3  61 

6  20 


I 


OTHJKK  T&ADK8. 


t 


Bakers ,    6  17 


Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Brickmakers , 

Brewers 

Batchers 

JBrass-fonnders 

Cabinetmakers 

Confectioners 

Cigarmakess  

Coopers 

Cntters 

DistiUers 

Drivers 

Draymen  and  teamsters. 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 

Dyers 

Engravers 

Farriers 

G-ardeners 

Hatt«rs 


7  37 

5  30 

6  77 


*7 


00 
6  85 

5  50 
47 
68 

6  84 

6  07 

7  nO 
7  UO 


7 
7 


4  00 

3  94 

4  20 
3  98 


3 
4 
4 

3 
3 
3 
3 


32 
38 
25 
43 
63 
97 
00 


3  56 


5  37 

5  15 

6  09 
6  18 
8  38 

t8  52 

5  80 

6  10 

Horseshoers 6  32 


90 
21 
44 
45 
12 
20 
78 
36 


5  81 

4  72 

5  17 

5  32 

4  43 

6  64 
6  14 

85 
60 
58 
16 
06 
80 
57 
82 
47 
83 
35 
00 
11 

5  50 


3  (Jl 


Jewelers  

Laborers,  porters,  Sen 

Lithographers 

Millwrights 

Nailmakers  (hand) 

Potters 

Printers 

Teachers  pabUc  schools  ...i 

Saddle  and  harness  makers  . . 

Sailmakers 

Shoemakers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmitus 

•Weavers  (oatside  of  mills) . . 

Machinists 

Painters 

Upholsterers 


8  76 

4  70 
7  07 

6  97 

5  90 

5  20 

7  17 
112  00 
5  7  70 

6  63 

7  02 


5 
3 
5 

4 
3 
3 


21 
11 
59 
18 
12 
60 


6  24 

3  03 

7  07 
6  74 

4  84 
4  78 
6  64 


3  69 


8  44 

6  38 

7  40 
7  65 
6  56 
6  31 


85 
9") 
70 


2 

I  2 
I  5 

!^4  85 

i3  80 

3  41 

5  11 

3  56 
2  79 

4  00 
4  82 
4  52 


5  70 

6  04 

2  90 
6  72 

5  18 

5  02 
(i  92 
5  46 

3  23 


56 
22 
22 


$3  55 
2  06 
8  73 


I 

» 


"9 

9 

T3 

. 

1 

•*< 

n 

P9 

3  00 


4 
3 
4 
4 
3 
5 


66 
02 
98 
97 
28 
46 


2  93 
4  07 


1 
4 

1 
4 

4 
2 

4 
2 
5 


98 

01 
82 
00 
20 
80 
11 
41 
10 


14  80 

860 
4  80 
4  00 
4  00 
4  00 
4  00 


6  07  '  5  00  =  6  00 


4  80  I 

2  80  I 

4  80  1 

5  60  ! 


4  28 


5 
3 
5 
4 

4 
4 
6 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 
3 
3 
3 
4 
6 
6 
6 
3 
4 


38 
29 
85 
25 
46 
81 
02 
66 
03 
28 
17 
28 
00 
95 
77 
92 
09 
15 
42 
35 
91 
60 


J4  55!? 


3 
3 

4 
6 
5 
3 
3 
4 


55 
72 
18 
15 
10 
20 
87 
50 
60 
40 


:  8  00 

:    3  04 

3  00 

8  00 

4  80 

4  80 
8  60 
00 
20 
6  00 
3  60 
00 
80 
40 
00 
80 


4 
S 


6  00 


2 
4 
3 
3 
4 
3 


20 

00 
68 
80 
77 
67 


5  89   5  62 


6 
3 
5 
5 


84 
77 
88 
00 


\l 


85 
20 
48 
80 
00 
9C) 
10 


5 
4 
2 
4 
3 


00 
40 
50 
40 
60 


8  00 


4 
3 
4 


00 
60 
00 


4  40 


3  20 

4  80 
4  80 


4  86 

5  94 


3  17 

4  8o 


7  00   7  74   8  47 


5  51 
4  56 


3  80 
3  80 


4  36  I 

5  81  I 

5  58  I 

6  35  , 
4  40  i 
8  95 


7  40 

4  15 

4  08 
6  75 
3  70 
3  15 


6  00 
6  40 

4' 80 
4  00 


I 


u 
o 


$5  21 

2  99 

527 

3  60 

4  00 

5  00 
5  60 
4  00 
3  60 


$4  32 
2  45 
6  72 


5 
3 
4 


03 
40 
35 


3  18 
5  18 

3  36 

4  74 
504 


3  88 


5 
4 
4 
4 


20 
43 
68 
43 


3  78 


66 
92 
SO 

84 


3  30 


78 
93 
02 


3  84 

4  91 

6  35 

4  63 

3  83 

.  3  84 

4  65 

6  35 
3  61 
51 
30 
64 
17 


5  93 


5  20  ' 


88 
61 
55 
20 
75 
60 
32 
30 
3  30 
3  76 


2 
4 
2 
4 
3 
2 
4 
2 


$24  00 

j  10  50 

24  00 

10  50 

27  00 

15  00 
21  00 

16  50 
.  10  50 
:  'i2  50 

5  70 
10  50 
18  00 


$20  00 

U  00 

18  00 

10  00 

18  00 

10  00 

14  00 

'  12  00 

,    900 

I  16  00 

j  10  00 

I  14  00 

12  00 


2  92     12  00  .    7  00 


8  72 

2  72 

3  42 
2  80 

4  06 
2  91 


15  00 
10  50 

16  50 

17  40 


13  00 


4 

5 


20 
76 


3  36 
6  80 
3  66 
91 
00 
50 
3  60 
3  60 

2  95 

3  16 

4  66 
3  06 
3  90 

5  10 


16  50 
15  00 
15  00 
12  00 
18  00 
12  00 


75 


"i2'o6 

13*30 
16  50 
24  CO 
15  00 
12  50 

18  00 

9  00 

14  00 

10  00 

5  00 

800 

10  00 

12  00 

11-15 

12  00 

10  00 

900 

io' bb 

9O0 

11  00 

13  00 

16  00 

13  00 

9  00 

13  00 

13  50 
10  50 


13  00 

11  00 
9  00 

12  00 

3  30  t 14  00 

3  65  I 

5  76  '  10  00 

5  76  )  18  00      13  00 


4  15 

2  88 

4  88 


9  60  i 13  00 


5  10 
2  50 


4  92 
6  36 


4  40 
3  OS 


2  88 
4  90 

3  42 
6  55 
2  96 
2  96 


12  OO 
15  00 


18  00 


U  00 
12  00 

11  00 

12  00 


12  72 


7-12 
12  00 
U  00 
10  00 


18  00 
12  00 
18  00 


*  About. 


t  With  board. 


t  Men. 


^  Women. 
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To  reduce  the  foregoing  fltatements  to  an  equitable  level  of  compari- 
8on  the  following  tabulation  is  given,  showing  the  rates  of  wages  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Europe  a«  compared  with  those  in  the  United 
States: 

I. — Geitebal,  trades. 


Oconpations. 


BUILDIKO  TBABIB. 


SEieklavers 

Hoa-oarrien 


Tenders. 
Plastetcra. . . 

Tenders. 

Slaien 

Boofers 

Tenders. 
Plnmbers  ... 


Cftrpenters, 
Gas-fitters  . 


OTHKB  TBADl 


Blaoksnitbs 
Strikers. 
BookUnden  . 
Biiokmakers 


Batchers* 

Bnas-foanders . 
CabtDstauikera 
Conlbetioners . . 
CIcsrmakers  .. 


Coopera 
CstSers. 


Csl 

mstflten. 

DrlTcrs: 

Dnymen  and  teamsters. 

Cab  and  earrlage 

Street  raflwsya 

Dy«B 

Jrafravers 


GardsDerBf 

Batten 

HoiS6aboen. . . .  «..>.. 

Jewders 

laborers,  jportera,  ^ke 

litbognnhera 

MflhrriEhto 

KaflmaSers  (hand)  .  . 

Potters 

Printers 

Tesehera: 

Halen 


Saddle  and  baniees  makers. 

Saifanakera 

Stevedorea 


Taflors 

Tdegrapb  operators 

Tlnamitiis 

WeaTns  (ofstside  of  mflls) 


g 

J 


18  40 
4  60 
840 
4 
7 
4 
7 
7 
4 
8 
4 


60 
50 
6U 
50 
50 
60 
10 
87 
8  00 
8  00 


660 
7  80 
600 
7  00 
6  00 


7 
4 


00 
38 
8  10 
8  80 
600 
6  80 
8  00 
800 


6 
5 

7 
7 
8 


5 
6 
7 


I 
5 


$4 

3 
6 


40 
12 
00 


8  12 


40 
12 
00 


4  40 
8  05 
482 

5  79 


2  70 
6  50 

2  45 
4  63 

3  20 
8  20 
2  90 
6  96 


6 

4 
6 


00 
66 
60 


8  47 


4 

5 


66 

21 


60 
00 
50 
60 
50 
860 


20 
40 
10 


2 
3 

4 


800 
4  87 
850 
8  70 


440 
7  30 

15  00 
7  60 


95 
00 
68 
6  00 
6  00 
58 
40 
75 
05 
6  50 
3  47 
5  80 
3  00 


4  25 

5  80 

7  46 


$4  50 

3  50 
5  00 
8  65 

4  50 
8  61 


4 

4 


85 

35 


3  89 


4 
3 
5 
4 


57 
20 
00 
11 


8  55 


28 
57 
15 

76 
61 


3  60 

4  28 
8  33 
343 
4  19 
428 
3  91 

2  86 

3  17 

2  46 

3  10 
3  58 

92 
15 
10 
85 


4 

8 
3 

4 


3  00 
487 
3  63 


90 

67 


3  67 

4  28 


• 
a 


6 
3 


3 
3 


8 
5 


4 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
6 
3 
3 
4 
4 


82 
40 
62 
80 
92 
78 
32 
92 
62 
36 
30 
76 
32 
02 


8  06 
3  06 
3  06 
62 
76 
22 


3  66 


62 
64 
76 
8  78 
3  78 
6  60 

2  64 

3  78 
i  6  06 


i 


97  50 
222 


06 
90 
6  36 
3  90 
78 
78 
8  08 
404 
36 
20 
8  78 


94 

2 


50 
60 
8  40 

2  60 

3  66 
72 
00 
20 
80 
50 

2  50 
5  50 
5  18 


4  75 
8  50 

3  85 

4  20 
8  40 
4  20 
450 
400 
400 

"i'oo 

4  20 

8  00 
400 


2 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


40 
60 
05 
00 
60 
60 


400 
3  48 
520 
820 
500 
3  10 


• 

c 
6 
< 

$4  80 

3  60 
480 

4  00 
400 
400 
400 

'4*80* 
280 

4  80  ' 

5  60  < 

1 


,3  20 
5  80 


80 
30 


8  00 


00 
60 


8  00 
7  00 


00 
80 
00 
50 
60 
50 
47 


3 
2 
5 
8 


75 
85 
70 
57 


4  82 


600 


8  95 
5  75 


4 
6 


92 
36 


25 
60 


3 
2 


66 
64 


4 

3 
7 
4 
4 
7 
4 
3 


50 
80 
40 
60 
40 
50 
20 
30 


80 
80 
60 
00 


8  20 
600 
860 


4 

4 
4 

4 
4 


OO 
80 
40 
00 
80 


6  00 

4  40 
2  50 
440 
8  60 


8 
4 
8 
4 
4 


00 
00 
60 
00 
40 


3  20 

4  80 
4  80 


6  00 


4 

6 
5 
6 
6 


84 
00 
00 
18 
00 


6  00 


5 

7 

7 

4 


00 
50 
90 
85 
600 

6  95 
5  70 
5  79 

7  58 

5  40 
4  82 

6  00 

8  75 


25 


82 
82 
90 
3  75 
37 
82 
58 
25 
00 


4 

4 
4 

4 
5 
4  82 
6  10 
4  50 


3 

4 
4 
4 


22 
80 
29 
29 


8  00 


6  40 


4  80 


4 
5 
5 

4 


00 
00 
60 
00 


8  60 


8 
5 
5 
5 
8 
5 
9 
9 

{,? 

11 


60 

79 

21 

79 

80 

00 

00 

80 

84 

103 

68i 

00 


10  00 


25 
96 
79 
94 
6  00 
8  00 
00 
50 


6 

8 


5 
4 

5 
4 
5 
4 
5 
5 
4 


36 
00 
00 
82 
86 
29 
50 
87 
82 


3  75 
8  00 
2  60  j 
8  80  ! 
420  I 

1  50 

2  50 

3  60 
20 
60 
60 
00 
20 
20 

8  80 
8  60 


8  00 
6  00 
82 
82 
78 


3 
6 
4 

4 
6 
6 


4  22 

5  36 


3  20 
520 

4  60 


3  60 

3  60 
40 
32 
82 
82 
80 
20 
80 
80 

2  83 
5  76 

4  80 
4  80 


5  76 
5  76 


400 

3  84 

3  60 

3  84 

8  40 

2  76 

880 

3  84 

5  00 

8  86 

8  00 

5  76 

4  82 

4  60 

4  80 

8  40 

5  76 

$24  00 
10  50 
24  00 
10  50 
27  00 

15  00 

21  00 

16  50 
10  50 

22  50 
5  70 

16  50 
18  00 


12  00 

15  00 
10  50 

16  60 

17  40 

15  00 

16  50 
15  00 
15  00 
12  00 

18  00 
12  00 


50  00 
12  00 

is'so 

16  50 
24  OO 
15  00 
12  50 

is'oo 

18  50 
10  50 
24  00 


18  00 


10  00  I  5  00  )  9  60 


4 
4 
5 
5 
5 


82 
82 
00 
09 
50 


6  50 


6 
8 


70 
00 


4  50 

2  80 

2  59 

200 

288 

320 

4  80 

400 

3  84 

5  20 

5  25 

660 

482 

520 

400 

12  00 

15  00 
18  00 

16  OO 
15  00 
20  00 
12  72 


*  With  board. 


I  With  house. 


From  the  foregoing  statement  it  appears  that  bricklayers  and  masons 
in  Chicago  are  paid  very  nearly  three  times  the  wages ;  plasterers,  nearly 
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four  times;  slaters,  three *time6;  plumbers,  nearly  three  times;  car- 
penters, twice;  blacksmiths,  twice;  bookbinders,  more  than  twice; 
brickmakers,  nearly  three  times;  brass-founders  and  cabinetmakers, 
nearly  twice;  confectioners,  twice;  cigarmakers,  nearly  three  times; 
coopers^  once  and  a  half  as  much;  draymen,  teamsters,  and  street  rail- 
way drivers,  nearly  twice;  dyers,  more  than  twice;  engravers,  nearly 
three  times;  furriers,  twice;  horseshoers,  three  and  one-half  times; 
jewelers,  more  than  one  and  oue-half  times ;  laborers,  porters,  &c.,  more 
than  twice;  lithographers,  three  times;  telegraph  operators,  twice  and 
one-half;  sailmakers,  more  than  twice;  printers,  twice  and  one-half 
times;  saddlers  and  harness-makers,  more  than  one  and  one-half  times: 
stevedores,  more  than  twice  and  one-fourth  times;  tailors,  twice;  ana 
tinsmiths,  once  and  three-fourths  the  wages  paid  to  similar  trades  and 
callings  in  London. 

WAGES  IN  1878  AND  1884. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  gen- 
eral trades  in  coantries  of  Europe  in  1878,  when  the  last  general  reports 
from  our  consuls  in  Europe  were  compiled,  as  compared  with  the  wages 
paid  in  1884,  giv^n  in  the  present  reports.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  meagemess  of  the  statistics  of  1878  does  not  permit  of  as  full  oom- 
parisons  as  could  be  desired.  They  are  saf&cient,  however,  to  mark  the 
general  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  eight  years.  GomparisouB 
between  the  Chicago  rates  for  both  years  are  also  given. 
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The  advance  in  wages  at  Chicago  from  1878  to  1884  presents  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  fixedness  of  wages  in  Europe.  A  slight  advance 
in  rates,  but  still  an  important  one  when  the  relation  of  the  cost  of 
living  to  the  rate  of  wages  is  considered,  is  generally  noticeable  in 
every  country  specified  save  in  England,  where  a  general  decrease  has 
taken  place. 

Passing  from  the  general  trades  to  those  industries  more  directly  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  European  competition,  we  find  that  the  difference 
between  European  and  American  wages  becomes  less  in  proportion  to 
the  force  of  such  competition. 

II. — Faotobies  and  mills. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  ability  of  foreign  manu&ctures  to  influence 
in  a  large  degree  the  wages  of  American  mill  and  factory  operatives  the 
following  short  statement  of  the  imports  of  foreign  textUe  fabrics  into 
the  United  States  during  the  past  year  is  present^: 

COTTON  GOODS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Prom  the  United  Kingdom |18,696,000 

From  Germany 8,711.000 

FromFrance 8,788,000 

From  all  other  oonntrieB 659,000 

Total  imports  of  cotton  goods 36,854,000 

LINEN  MANUFACTURR8. 

From  the  United  Kingdom |16,241,000 

From  Germany 1,288,000 

FromFrance 1,197,000 

From  Belgium 375,000 

From  all  other  countries 637, 000 

Total  import*  of  linen  goods 19,738,000 

JUTR  MANUFACTURES. 

From  the  United  Kingdom |3, 920, 000 

From  all  other  countries 2,691,000 

Total  imports  of  jute  goods 6,611,000 

SILK  GOODS. 

FromFrance $21,055,000 

From  England 5,745,000 

From  Germany 4,227,000 

From  Belgium 3,833,000 

From  all  other  countries 1, 904, 000 

Total  imports  of  silk  goods 36,764,000 

WOOLEN  OOODS. 

From  the  United  Kingdom $19,415,000 

FromFrance 15,572,000 

From  Germany 6,279,000 

From  Belgium 1,634,000 

From  all  other  countries 935,000 

Total  imports  of  woolen  goods 43,835,000 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  imports  of  cotton  goods $36,854,000 

Total  imports  of  linen  goods 19,738,000 

Total  imports  of  jut«  goods 6,611,000 

Total  imports  of  silk  goods 36,764,000 

Total  imports  of  wool  goods 43,835,000 

Grand  total 143,802,000 
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The  following  statement  shows  an  increase  in  the  importation  of  Ea- 
ropean  manufactures : 

TEXTILE  IMP0BT8  IN  1878  AND  IK  1888. 
MMinflfcctarea. 


C«tton 

linmi 

Jute 

Silk 

Wool 

Totals 


1878. 

1888. 

InoreMo. 

$19,088,000 

14.008,000 

1,777,000 

24,012,000 

24,820,000 

$3«,8M,000 

10,788,000 

6,611,000 

80,764,1X)0 

48,885,000 

$16, 021.  OOO 

5,045,000 
4,834,000 

12. 752. 000 

19. 506. 000 

84,744,000 

148, 802, 000 

60. 068, 000 

This  increase  may  be  principally  ascribed  to  two  causes — an  increase 
in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  with  con- 
sequent augmentation  of  their  ability  to  purchase,  and  a  reduction  in 
the  prices  of  the  imported  products. 

The  textile  manufacturers  of  Europe^  in  their  active  competition  with 
each  other  for  leading  positions  in  the  valuable  markets  of  the  United 
States,  have  brought  about  an  increased  production  and  an  annual  de- 
ci^ease  in  the  price  value  of  their  fabrics,  and  consequently  the  increase 
in  the  quantities  imported  is  relatively  much  larger  than  in  the  values. 
This  decrease  in  price  and  increase  in  quantity  have  their  influence  in 
regulating  the  wages  in  our  mills,  which  must  manufacture  fabrics  and 
place  them  on  the  domestic  market  as  cheaply  as  the  foreign  manufact- 
urers. 

in.— Foundries,  maohine-shops  and  iron-works. 

Either  from  the  different  labor  systems  which  prevail  in  these  indus- 
tries or  from  the  different  technical  terms  made  use  of  in  describing  the 
several  branches  of  employment,  it  is  impracticable  to  prepare  a  detailed 
comparative  table  of  the  exact  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  iron- 
works in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  The  following  statement, 
which  gives  the  wages  as  taken  fi*om  the  Birmingham,  Hull,  Holyhead, 
and  Newcastle  lists  (the  highest  in  Europe)  and  the  average  wages  paid 
in  rolling-mills  in  Chicago,  is  approximate. 

Weekly  wages  in  English  iron-works  and  (Moago  rolling-mills, 
BiBUDiaHAM.  NBWCASTui  voROBfl— oontinued. 


IColdeiB $11  50 

Holdennp '. .- 8  00 

Boiler-nuiken 10  50 

Sireten 9  60 

Planers  and  alotteiB 9  60 

Drillera •  7  00 

I>re8aer8 7  75 

Pattem-makerB 11  50 

Ttunfirs 10  50 

StTikenB 6  25 


RoUere ^ $17  74 

Asftistant  rollers 5  88 

Goal-wheelers 5  42 

Chargers 5  88 

Laborers 4  32 

BoUermen 5  64 

CHICAGO  BOLUNG-MILU. 

Heaters 38  00 

Rollers 48  00 


BOLTHXAO. 


Hookers 


18  00 


IColders 

Pftttem-maken 

Fettlers 

Zjaborers 

Sn^neers 


KSWCABTLB  FOSGSB. 


8  47 
8  25 
8  36 
4  07 
8  70 


Roaghers 80  00 

Catchers 24  00 

laborers 7  50 

Chargers 10  50 

Coal-wheelers 0  00 

Steel  blo^irers 42  00 

Steel-bldw 


Pitmen 


rers'  helpers 18  00 


0  00 


Puddlers 10  14 

XTnderfaaDd  pnddlers 5  52 

BJunmerers 10  26 

AMriatant  hammerers 8  10 


Iron-molders 21 

Machinists 16 

Blacksmiths 15 

Eugineers 16 

Painters * 15 


00 
50 
00 
50 
GO 


IV.— Glass-works.    V. — Mines  and  mining. 


The  Department's  circular  called  upon  the  consuls  te  furnish  special 
statistics  of  the  glass  and  pottery  and  mining  industries  of  Europe,  and 
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the  resaltfl  have  been  shown  in  the  preceding  sommary  by  countries. 
.No  corresponding:  statistics  being  avaolable  as  to  these  indnstries  in  the 
United  States,  a  comparison  between  the  home  rates  and  those  of 
Europe  is  found  impracticable. 

VI.— Bailway  wages. 

Wage$  paid  per  v>eek  to  railway  employ^  (thoM  employed  about  »tation0  a$  well  ae  tkote 
on  the  loeomotiffee  and  oar$,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  j^,)  in  Europe  and  in  ike  United 
Statee. 


DMcriptlon  of  enplojment. 

LoDdon 

Mid 

Liverpool. 

France. 

Ger- 
many. 

Ana- 
tria. 

Bel- 
giom. 

Den- 
mark. 

Hol- 
land. 

Chi- 
cage. 

LooomotiTv  M&gliiMn 

I8  60 
525 
600 
5  75 
4  45 
445 

16  60 
480 
420 
420 
8  75 
890 

$7  70 
586 
600 
4  81 
846 
4  81 

16  15 

$7  80 

420 

$0  00 
600 
6  75 
6  75 
460 
460 

$7  44 
456 

600 
3  60 
256 
8  12 

927  06 

IKremoii  ......T...... 

ISM 

Clerks 

12  66 

Switokmen 

685 
800 
800 

4  20 
400 
420 

15  01 

Trackmen 

871 

lAboren 

OM 

It  appears  from  this  statement  that  the  Chicago  railway  engineers 
(called  engine-drivers  in  Europe)  get  three  times  the  highest  wages 
in  Denmark,  the  highest  paid  in  this  class  in  Europe,  and  nearly  fivs 
times  the  wages  paid  in  Austria,  the  lowest  on  the  list  Firemen  are 
paid  on  the  Chicago  railroads  irom  twice  and  one-half  to  nearly  four 
times  the  wages  paid  in  Europe ;  clerks,  twice  to  three  times ;  trackmen 
and  laborers,  about  twice ;  and  switchmen  from  twice  and  one-half  to 
four  times. 

vn.— Ship- YARDS  and  SHiF-BUTLDma. 

For  lack  of  statistics  concerning  the  rates  of  wages  in  Americaa 
ship-yards — ^the  returns  from  New  York  and  Chicago  only  specifying 
ship-carpenters,  who  appear  as  receiving  $12  in  the  first  city  and  $15 
in  the  latter  city  per  week^  and  calk^rs,  who  receive  $11  and  $15  in  the 
respective  cities — ^no  detailed  comparisons  can  be  made  between  the 
wages  paid  in  ship-yards  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  leading  iron-ship  builders  on  the  Delaware  having,  however,  kindly 
furnished  a  detailed  list  of  the  wages  paid  in  his  ytuixi,  a  si>ecial  com- 
parison with  European  wages  in  the  same  industry  is  herewith  pre- 
sented. 

Wagee  paid  per  weeik  in  ekip-yarde  in  Europe  and  in  ike  United  Statee, 


Desoriptlon  of  employment 

On  the 
Tyne. 

On  the 
Clyde. 

On  the 
IMUwnra. 

Voremen -. 

838  66 

Iron  'moldera 

12  84 

BraMfl^molden • 

10  68 

Machiniata,  beat 

$7  43 

$7  48 

16  56 

Maebtnlsta,  ordlnaxT 

12  66 

Fitten 

815 
•  80 
808 
7  78 
660 
861 

14  Ot 

Paiotera 

760 
7  11 
700 
465 

766 

18  56 

Joiners 

12  72 

Blackomitba • 

18  66 

Helpera 

9  66 

Carpenters .....••... 

14  22 

CoDoersmitiis ..•••... 

12  24 

Boiler*maken 

12  66 

Biveters - 

808 
688 

12  06 

Holders*in ••..............••..•..••».... 

8  16 

Flange-tamers 

16  62 

Boys  under  instmotlon....... 

7  62 

LaboTen • • ... 

688 

8  61 

868 

7  22 

Pattem-makera 

14  64 

Annrentioes .......••. 

4  60 

Pn>mbers 

8  76 
686 

Xlffnn 
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The  ship-bnilding  wages  in  the  other  coon  tries  of  Europe  are  here- 
with exhibited: 

Wages  paid  per  week  in  ekip^ards — disUngviekinff'  between  iron  and  wood  skip-lmilding — in 

Europe, 


Dtaciiiitioii  of  employment. 

Germany. 
(Bzemtti.) 

Belgiom. 

(Ijit- 
werp.)* 

France. 

(Mai^ 
seiUes.) 

Holland. 

(Am> 
sterdam.) 

Denmark. 
(Copen* 
hagen.) 

United 
States. 

nU»-fiHir  BUILDIKG. 

ShlpirrighU 

$5  40 
428 
690 
695 
666 
666 
666 
666 
428 
540 
428 
2  85 
885 

$5  21 
5  14 

•6  40 
600 

$4  02 

4  02 

$14  22 
12  72 

vToiiBfln 

PoremeD  ••..■....>.......••. 

28  00 

TroD-fliiiehen 

5  21 
521 
5  21 
4  63 
4  28 
428 
521 

720 
720 
720 
7  20 
600 

402 
402 
4  02 
4  02 
4  02 

14  00 

Taniem 

14  06 

Pbi]K»n 

14  06 

SiyeteTs 

12  00 

BlfMkflimifhs 

18  60 

Striken 

9  00 

Bna»-flnithen 

7  20 

402 
402 
402 

12  24 

T?n«mirthti 

12  24 

CallEeii 

492 
8  70 
5  14 
880 
468 

Pafoten..  

18  50 

Pttttem-maken 

402 
8  36 

14  64 

292 
421 
8  35 

540 

18  80 

428 

400 

7  22 

BlfCSen 

TooT-maken 

1 

WOODSV  SHIPS. 

Shipwrights 

760 

695 
10  22 
695 
695 
480 
695 

528 
600 
528 

6  18 



15  00 

Foremen .  ................. .. 

C^TpfHit^n 

760 

6  18 

15  00 

Cslk«ini 

Painters 

867 
428 
690 
8  67 
428 
540 
6  40 
640 
8  57 

Jotnen 

665 

528 

6  18 

16  00 

Hast  and  spar  makers 

Biaekmniths 

600 

600 

695 

Sawrers 

W*4sni«A.inffn 

■r'^flMWWS.  ••■•..•.•..••...•>. 

846 

4  08 

*  "So  speeifloations  giTsn  as  to  steel  or  iron. 


IX.— Shop  wages. 


Owing  to  the  great  differences  between  store  and  shop  keeping  in 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  it  is  almost  impossible,  with  the  retams 
at  hand,  to  give  ftill  and  satisfactory  comparative  statistics.  The  fol- 
lowing table  may,  however,  be  of  interest : 

Wagee  paid  per  week  in  etoree  and  ahope  in  Europe  and  in  ike  United  States, 


noBCilptlon  of  empkyyment. 


-seeds  derks  (males)  .. 
Hiy-ieoods  clerks  (females) 


hoys 


(Tvtail) 
) 


Leeds. 

Germany. 

$5  80 
885 
200 

660 

Bmasels. 

Bheims. 

Vienna. 

$7  00 

15  00 
2  60 

16  65 
896 

18  00 

2  50 
1  20 
660 
7  00 

250 

186 

•8  60 

900 

*2  2S 

•2  60 
800 

Ghloage. 


$15  00 

750 

800 

7  26 

15  00 

24  00 


*3Pemalei    In  Xorope  retail  shops  are  nsoally  attended  by  females. 
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X. — Household  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  {towns  and  cities)  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 

States. 


DMOilption  of  employment. 


Servuit  girls . 
Women  oooka 


^ 


f 


$6  60 
9  00 


i 


II  08 
4  06 


I 

a 


$5  70 
11  50 


• 

a 

•  A 

II 

^ 

< 

$6  75 

$6  30* 

5  70 

8  80  1 

$7  00 
6  00 


$3  00       $14  00 
5  36  i      20  00 


XV. — Pbinters  and  printing  offices. 

statement  of  the  wages  paid  per  week  to  printers  (oompositorsj  pressm,enf  proof-readers,  ^c.) 

tfi  Europe  and  in  the  United  States. 


Deeorlption  of  employment. 


s 

s 
I 


if 


$5  00  I  $8  90 


5  00 

6  00 
5  00 

200 


5  80 
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Feeders  on  roling  maohines  (fe-  |  ,  i  j 
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Watchmen 
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Lithographers 
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Electrotypers 

Typefounders 
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1  60 
420 


18  00 
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2  80 
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$25  44 
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21  00 
19  20 
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12  00 

11  04 

8  00 

13  50 
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21  00 
24  00  . 
21  00  , 
18  00  I 


It  will  be  Been  that  while  tbe  wages  of  compositors,  proof-readers  and 
stereotypers  are  alike  in  London,  the  readers  and  stereotypers  in  the 
United  States  are  paid  mnch  more  than  the  compositors.  A  compara- 
tive equality  is  observable  in  the  wages  of  this  industry  throughout 
Europe,  and  it  may  be  said  that  in  most  countries  they  rule  higher 
than  in  the  other  trades.  The  following  statement  of  a  very  intelligent 
and  representative  printer,  as  given  by  Consul  Potter,  is  of  interest. 


F.G 


,  a  printer  in  Grefeld,  is  44  years  of  age ;  has  a 


wife  and  six  children ;  foreman  in  a  newspaper  composition  room ; 
has  been  29  years  in  the  printing  business ;  wages  of  compositors 
in  Orefeld,  from  $3.57  to  $5.71  per  week ;  in  nearly  all  of  the  places 
in  Prussia  printers  are  paid  by  the  piece ;  the  regular  rate  for  piece- 
work is  17  cents  per  1,000  ensj  and  double  that  rate  for  rule  and 
figure  work;  1,000  German  ens  are  equivalent  to  500  English  e»M«. 
Compositors  can,  on  an  average,  set  up  from  12,000  to  15,000  ens 
per  day  of  9J  hours  work.    Proof-readers  receive  per  week  from 
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$6.42  to  $7.14.  Pressmen,  ou  hand-machines,  earn  from  $3.57  to 
$4.28,  and  pressmen  who  have  charge  of  steam  presses,  $7.14  per 
week.  Foremen  of  composition  rooms  are  usually  paid  $8.56  per 
week.    A  printer's  days  work  throughout  Prussia  is  9^  hours. 

Compositors  and  pressmen  with  families  find  it  very  difficult  to 
live  upon  their  wages,  unless  their  wives  can  earn  something  by 
working  in  some  otiier  business,  such  as  winding  and  warping  in 
silk  manufactories.  This  is  possible  in  Grefeld,  but  in  other  towns 
it  is  difficult  for  them  to  find  employment,  and,  as  a  result,  printers 
with  families  have  a  very  hard  tussle  for  existence.  Never  knew 
a  German  printer  who  had  a  family  who  was  able  to  save  a  penny. 
Unmarried  printers,  of  course,  get  on  very  well.  Compositors  in 
Germany  are  not  of  a  roving  character,  but  generally  n^main  in 
one  position  during  their  lives.  Compositors  are  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  Germ£H^y's  workmen.  Compositors'  apprentices  receive  72 
cents  per  week  for  the  first  year;  second  year,  96 cents;  third  year, 
$1.20 ;  and  fourth  year,  $1.43  cents  per  week,  and  find  themselves. 
Pressmen's  apprentices  receive  24  cents  per  week  more  than  com- 
positors' apprentices. 

PRICES  OF  THE  NECESSARIES  OP  LIFE. 

The  next  obvious  basis  for  a  comparison  is  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  wages  earned  in  the  several  countries. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  cheapness  of  living  in  Europe  more 
than  equalizes  the  lower  wages  there  paid. 

In  the  volume  on  labor  in  Europe,  published  by  this  Department  in 
1878,  it  was  shown  that  the  prices  of  food  in  the  United  States  were 
actually  lower  than  in  Europe,  and  that  the  working  classes  in  the 
United  States  could  purchase  more  and  better  aliment  dollar  for  dol- 
lar, than  the  working  classes  of  any  country  in  Europe.  The  contrary 
impression  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  working  people  of  Europe 
live  more  cheaply  than  the  working  people  of  the  United  States,  from 
which  it  is  inferred  that  the  purchasing  power  of  their  wages  is  greater 
than  the  purchasing  power  of  similar  wages  here.  It  appears  from 
the  reports  hereto  annexed  that  the  American  workingman  consumes 
more  and  better  tbod  than  the  mechanic  or  laborer  abroad,  and  that  the 
cost  of  this  food  is  as  small  in  the  United  States  as  in  Europe. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  retail  prices  of  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  food  consumed  by  the  laboring  classes  in  seven  European  coun- 
tries, and  of  the  same  articles  in  New  York,  Chester,  Pa.,  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  Chicago.  The  European  statistics  are  compiled  &om  the  consular 
reports,  and  those  for  the  United  States  have  been  kindly  supplied  by 
the  same  i>erson  who  furnished  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  cities  named : 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  making  a  comparison,  that  the  better 
classes  of  food,  the  beef,  mnttx)n,  veal,  butter  and  rice,  are  not  only  for 
the  most  part  cheaper  in  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States  tban  in 
Europe,  but  they  are  here  daily  necessaries  for  the  table  of  the  better 
grade  of  skilled  workmen,  rarely  absent  from  some  one  meal  of  thpt  day, 
and  often  present  at  the  morning  and  evening  meal^  while  the  concur- 
rent testimony  is  that,  even  to  the  best-paid  working  classes  of  Europe 
they  are,  in  the  main,  luxuries  which  are  seldom  enjoyed;  so  that,  as 
fiar  as  meats  of  all  kinds  are  concerned,  especially  fresh  meats  and  ham, 
they  can  be  passed  over  as  of  little  comparative  value.  The  lower 
classes  of  Europe  usually  eat  dark  or  black  bread,  so  that  even  wheat 
flour  and  wheat  bread  may  be  set  aside  with  the  meats  as  furnishing  no 
sufficient  basis  for  comparison. 

Besides  this,  several  articles  which  are  staples  of  food  in  Oontinental 
Europe,  the  garbanzos  or  chick-peas  of  Spain,  the  poleata^  or  coarse  corn- 
meal  with  bran,  of  Italy,  the  blood  puddings  of  Germany,  and  the  like, 
are  not  found  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States ;  so  that,  outside  of 
England,  where  the  food  supplies  approximate  in  kind  and  degree  to 
those  of  this  country,  there  is  but  little  left  in  common  whereby  to  make 
oomparisons  between  the  food-purchasing  power  of  wages  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

The  working  classes  of  Europe  live  mainly  on  black  or  rye  bread, 
potatoes,  cheap  coflTee  and  tea,  vegetable  soups;  and  lard  and  olive-oil 
of  a  low  grade  take  the  place  of  butter. 

As  to  quality,  the  contrast  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  case  of 
bread  and  breadstuffs  extends  to  many  other  items  of  the  list.  The 
coffee  of  the  poorer  classes,  for  instance,  is  not  only  of  a  lower  class, 
but  is  largely  adulterated  with  chicory  and  fortified  by  a  so-called  ^'cof- 
fee-essence.'' Gonsul  Smith  of  Mayence  reports  an  instance  of  a  laborer 
at  Mayence,  earning  50  cents  a  day  on  which  to  maintain  himself,  a  wife 
and  five  children,  who  buys  among  other  things  ^^  a  package  of  '  surro- 
gate coffee,'  which  lasts  about  two  weeks,"  and  which  costs  2^  cents. 

The  standard  noonday  meal  of  the  workingmen  of  Mayence  is  thus 
given  by  Gonsul  Smith :  Potatoes  and  a  little  meat  with  peas  or  beans 
eooked  together  in  the  form  of  a  thick,  soup,  to  which  a  little  green  cab- 
bi^e  or  lettuce  is  sometimes  added.  This  dish  they  eat  day  after  day 
with  very  little  change  in  the  character  of  its  contents  or  in  the  manner 
of  its  preparation.  This  is  the  dinner  eaten  at  his  work ;  the  food  of  the 
wives  and  children  at  home  is  said  to  be  cheaper  and  less  nutritious. 

The  following  statemeht  of  food  products  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1883  will  show  how  much 
tiie  people  there  depend  upon  this  country  for  the  necessaries  of  lifer: 
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Artiolea. 


Provisions : 

Bacon ^ ponnds. 

Hams do... 

Freeh  beef do... 

Beef  (salted  or  onred) do... 

Batter .....do... 

Cheese do... 

Condensed  milk 

Jlshof  aUUnds 

Lard pounds. 

Canned  meats 

Fresh  mutton ^ ponnds. 

Oysters 

Pork pounds. 

All  other  proTisions 


Total  pTOTislons : 71,221,000 


Qoantity. 


242,464.000 
37.645,000 
89,071,000 
28.127,000 
4,817,000 
91,562,000 


67,170.000 


2,193,000 

'ifi,'o82,'o6o 


Yalne. 


128,845,000 

4,671,000 

8.161,000 

2,605,000 

905.000 

10,210,000 

4H,000 

2,002,000 

7,941,000 

3,677,000 

182,000 

871,000 

1,533,000 

70,000 


Grand  total  of  food  supplies | 208,533,000 


As  illustrating  the  dietary  of  the  British  working  classes,  two  ex- 
tremes may  be  taken,  Tiz,  an  artisan  in  Birmingham,  who  earns  firom 
$7.20  to  $8.40  per  week  at  his  trade,  and  whose  wife  and  children  also 
work,  the  total  income  of  the  fiamily  amounting  to  about  $583  per  annum, 
as  representing  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  labor  in  England,  and 
a  female  tackmaker  of  St.  Quintain,  who  may  be  taken  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  minimum  conditions  of  the  English  working  classes. 

The  bill  of  fare  of  the  first  family  is  given  as  follows:  Break&st^ 
bread,  butter,  and  tea,  or  bread  and  bacon ;  dinner — fish  or  meat,  vege- 
tables, and  heer ;  tea — bread  and  butter ;  supper — bread  and  cheese  and 
beer. 

In  the  second  instance,  at  St.  Quintain,  the  female  tackmaker  earns 
$1.16  per  week  of  four  days,  this  being  counted  full  time  at  present  in 
this  trade.  Her  husband  is  a  gardener,  earning  $4  per  week;  her 
brother  and  her  brother's  wife  both  work  at  nailmaking,  and  earn  about 
$3.35  per  week,  or  $172  per  annum;  after  paying  rent  and  foel  for  the 
forge,  they  have  $2.43  left  for  food  and  fuel ;  their  food  consists  of  bread 
and  butter,  with  a  bit  of  bacon  at  .times,  and  they  hardly  ever  eat  fresh 
meat. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  manipulation  of  the  food  supplies, 
after  they  reach  England,  is  conducted  on  the  most  economic  plan,  under 
the  beneficent  control  of  the  great  co-operative  societies.  Everything  is 
done  that  can  be  done  to  bring  the  producer  and  consumer  as  directly 
and  closely  together  as  possible,  and  the  competition  for  custom  which 
prevails  keeps  the  handling-cost  at  the  lowest  possible  minimum,  so 
that  the  prices  of  the  co-operative  stores  of  England  approximate  to 
wholesale  prices  elsewhere. 

Thus,  for  instance,  bread  made  out  of  American  fiour  can  be  bought 
cheaper  in  London  than  in  Chicago.  In  Loudon  bread  is  quoted  at 
from  2^  cents  to  4  cents  per  pound,  while  in  Chicago  it  is  quoted  at 
from  5  cents  to  7  cents  per  pound.  In  explanation  of  this  apparent 
anomaly  several  circumstances  are  to  be  considered.  In  the  first  place, 
the  average  British  bread  is  not  white  and  light  like  American  bread; 
it  is  more  solid  and  darker  in  color,  and  while  probably  more  nutritious, 
it  is  less  palatable  and  of  intrinsically  cheaper  quality.  The  finer  prod- 
ucts, the  %io-called  French  and  Vienna  breads,  are  more  costly  in  Lon- 
don. Again,  owing  to  the  want  of  the  home  facilities  which  enable 
American  housekeepers  to  do  their  own  baking,  all  classes  go  to  the 
baker  for  their  bread.    The  question  of  higher-paid  labor  here  should 
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also  be  rememberedi  It  will  be  noted,  also,  that  London  bread  is  ap- 
parently sold  at  less  prices  than  the  flour  out  of  which  it  is  made, 
for  while  the  flour  costs  from  3^  cents  to  5  cents  per  pound,  bread  is 
quoted  at  from  2 J  cents  to  4  cents  per  pound,  which  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  increase  in  weight  from  flour  to  bread  makes  the  larger  share 
of  tiie  profits. 

PRIOE  OP  CLOTHING  IN  EUBOPB. 

In  general,  clothing  can  be  purchased  cheaper  in  Europe  than  in  the 
Unit^  States,  especially  clothing  of  the  higher  grades. 

As  to  relative  quantity  and  quality  of  clothing,  the  bases  for  an  iden- 
tical comparison  do  not  exist.  The  same  influence  which  prompts  the 
higher-paid  workingman  in  the  United  States  to  purchase  better  and 
more  varied  food  than  his  European  comrade,  extends  also  to  his  cloth- 
ing, for  he  buys  more  and  better  garments. 

Consul  Schoenle,  of  Barmen,  gives  a  schedule  of  the  outlay  of  a  Bar- 
men workingman's  family  of  seven  persons,  the  parents  and  five  chil- 
dren, the  cost  of  clothing  for  the  family  being  set  down  at  (17  per  an- 
num, exclusive  of  shoes;  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of 
the  clothing  expenses  of  workingmen's  families  throughout  Germany. 

In  a  statement  showing  the  weekly  expenditures  of  two  working- 
men's  families  in  Tunstall,  Consul  Lane  gives  the  estimate  for  cloth- 
ing, including  shoes,  of  the  first  as  37  cents  out  of  a  total  expenditure 
of  $4.62,  and  as  48  cents  for  the  second  in  a  total  expenditure  of  $6. 
This  would  give  an  annual  expenditure  for  clothing  for  the  first  family — 
husband,  wife,  and  four  children — of  $19.24,  and  for  the  second  family — 
husband,  wife,  and  three  children — of  $24.96,  or  about  the  same  pro- 
I)ortion  as  the  expenses  for  the  Mayence  laborer's  family. 

Consul  Shaw,  of  Manchester,  in  his  report  draws  particular  attention 
to  this  question  of  the  cost  of  workingmen's  clothing  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States.    He  says : 

I  believe  that  clothing  similar  to  that  which  English  operatives 
wear  can  be  purchased  in  the  United  States  at  about  the  same 
prices.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  misleading  sentiment  about  this 
fact,  for  the  reason  that  the  cost  of  clothing  worn  by  American 
work  people  is  known  to  be  more  than  that  paid  by  operatives  here, 
but  sufficient  importance  is  not  given  to  the  superior  quality  and 
make-up  of  the  former.  Give  the  same  styles,  make,  and  quality, 
and  we  can  equal  the  English  in  cheapness,  if  not  undersell  them. 
Surprising  as  this  will  appear,  a  visit  to  a  great  ready-made  cloth- 
ing house  in  New  York  will  abundantly  verify  the  statement  here 
made. 

HOUSE  BENTS  IN  EUROPE  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Hoase  rent  in  Europe  is  apparently  lower  than  here,  but  the  habi- 
tations are  usually  inferior  to  those  in  the  United  States. 

In  Dundee,  one  of  the  most  thriving  industrial  centers  in  Europe, 
239^70  persons  live  in  8,620  houses  of  one  room  each;  74,374  persons 
live  in  16,187  houses  of  two  rooms  each. 

Of  workingmeu'S  homes  in  Manchester  Consul  Shaw  writes : 

Oreat  numbers  of  houses  visited  by  me  contained  only  one  liv* 
ing-room,  and  this  served  as  parlor,  kitchen,  dining-room,  sitting- 
room,  and,  in  some  instances,  also  as  a  bed-room. 
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The  representative  workman  of  Glasgow,  writes  Oonsol  Harte,  ]ive^ 
in  a  house  of  two  rooms,  known  in  Glasgow  and  all  over  Scotland  as 
<^  room  and  kitchen.''  These  houses  are  bnilt  together  in  certain  locali- 
ties, near  pnbUc  works  or  factories,  and  go  by  the  name  of  tenements. 
One  tenement,  built  to  a  height  of  four  stories,  generally  contains  as 
many  as  sixteen  ^^  dwellings,"  as  these  combined  apartments  are  called. 
The  lower  order  of  workmen  live  in  houses  of  one  room,  built  in  tene- 
ments similar  to  the  foregoing. 

The  question  of  artisans'  dwellings  in  Great  Britain  has  of  late  years 
attracted  a  very  large  share  of  pubUc  and  legislative  attention,  and  in 
no  country  in  the  world  has  the  general  movement  in  the  direction  of 
their  amelioration  been  more  earnest  and  more  successful. 

On  the  continent,  where  the  conditions  of  life  are  not  only  widely 
different  from  those  of  England,  but  exhibit  wide  contrasts  in  the 
several  countries  and  even  in  the  several  local  districts  of  the  same 
country,  opportunities  for  identical  com])arison  with  analogous  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  are  rarer,  and  tables  of  relative  rentals  do 
not  afford  trustworthy  means  of  estimating  general  results.  There, 
as  here,  the  question  is  one  of  locality,  and  the  amount  of  physical  com- 
fort obtainable  by  the  individual  is  measured  as  much  by  the  ability 
to  purchase  and  the  extent  of  the  demand  as  by  the  nature  of  the  ac- 
commodation offered,  while  both  are  influenced  and  controlled  by  cli- 
matic influences  and  by  national  habits  and  traditions. 

RELATIVE  COST  OF  MANUFACTURE  IN  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES. 

There  are  certain  natural  and  artificial  conditions  which  so  largely 
affect  the  direct  conditions  of  wages  as  to  be  entitled  to  consideration 
in  any  analytical  examination  of  the  great  questions  of  labor;  but  Iroxn 
their  abstruseness  they  are  less  evident  to  the  general  mind  and  more 
debatable  than  the  simple  relations  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  consuls 
and  summarized  in  this  letter.  It  would  be  a  legitimate  fleld  of  inquiry 
to  ascertain  what  are  the  conditions  which  enable  England  to  manu- 
facture machinery  and  other  products  at  less  prices  than  similar  goods 
can  be  manufactured  in  France,  and  at  prices  equal  to  those  in  Germany, 
while  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  workmen  engaged  in  those  manu- 
factories in  England  are  on  the  whole  higher  than  those  paid  for  similar 
labor  in  France  and,  as  the  foregoing  table  shows,  more  than  double 
those  paid  In  Germany. 

A  very  interesting  contribution  from  Consul  Williams,  of  llouen,  in 
answer  to  the  labor  circular  of  the  Department,  which  will  be  printed 
in  the  collected  reports  of  the  consuls,  deals  with  this  question  so  far 
as  regards  the  relative  cost  of  production  of  a  complex  piece  of  machin- 
ery, such  as  a  locomotive,  in  the  great  machine  shops  of  England,  France, 
and  Germany.  Mr.  Williams's  report  is  valuable  as  almost  the  only  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  consute  to  treat  this  essential  phase  of  the 
question. 

SOCIAL  AND  MORAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  social  and  moral  conditions  of  independent  peoples  are  legitimate 
subjects  of  investigation  by  another  government  when  they  directly  af- 
fect its  national  policy,  but  only  as  they  may  throw  light  on  the  precise 
point  under  discussion.  In  collecting  information  for  a  comparison  of 
the  wages  and  state  of  labor  at  home  and  abroad,  while  the  consuls 
were  expected  to  furnish  only  such  details  as  might  tend  to  establish  the 
connections  between  individual  habits  and  labor,  if  any  existed,  a  review 
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of  maoy  of  tbeir  reports  leads  to  tlie  concldsion  tbat  so  far  as  moral  con- 
ditious  affect  prod  notion  and  wages  or  ari)  affected  hj  tbem,  the  rela^ 
tions,  if  any,  are  indirect,  obscare,  and  often  contradictory.  Improvl- 
dence,  intemperance,  and  immorality  may  often  be  found  prevalent  in 
commnuities  side  by  side  with  successful  conditions  of  labor.  From  ele- 
ments like  these,  not  reducible  to  statistics,  no  effective  general  conda- 
sious  can  be  drawn.  The  physical  and  psychical  traits  of  communities 
are  most  often  due  to  natural  causes,  climate,  race,  tradition,  and  to  vir- 
tuous and  religious  advantages  and  training.  This  subject,  however, 
belongs  rather  to  the  domains  of  higher  political  economy  and  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  morals  than  to  the  practical  questions  of  labor,  and  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  labor,  to  which  this  present  examination  is  mainly 
confined. 

CONCLUSION. 

This  review  of  the  consular  reports  has,  of  conrse,  omitted  much  in- 
teresting and  valuable  information  furnished  by  the  different  oflQcers, 
and  has  been  necessarily  confined  to  the  simpler  conditions  of  labor 
which  admitted  of  comparison  with  those  here  existing. 

The  facts-  have  been  presented  as  they  were  reported,  without  regard 
to  any  political  or  economical  argument  which  may  be  drawn  from 
them. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  sir.  your  obedient  servant, 

FBED'K  T.  FfiEIilNOHUYSESZL 
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GEBMANTT. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  BREWER,  OF  BERLIN, 

In  accordance  with  directions  coDtained  in  Circular  Letter  of  Febmary 
Ifi,  1884, 1  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  observations  with  accompa* 
nying  statistical  information,  touching  the  question  of  labor  and  the  cost 
of  living  in  Germany,  more  especially  in  the  city  of  Berlin.  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  report  made  from  this  consulate  general  in  1878  touch- 
ing these  questions,  and  1  am  unable  to  find  any  statistical  information 
here  upon  the  subject  matter  previous  to  the  year  1881.  I  am  therefore 
nnable  to  make  the  comparison  suggested,  showing  the  difference  be- 
tween the  price  of  labor  in  1878  and  the  present  time.  The  great  de-. 
pression  in  trade  and  business  in  the  United  States,  which  was  so  felt 
from  1873  to  1878,  extended  over  Germany  as  it  did  over  nearly  all  the 
other  European  conntries,  but  in  the  latter  ye£LT  this  state  of  depression 
here  had  somewhat  passed  away,  and  business  began  to  assume  its  nor- 
mal condition.  At  this  time  the  Government  began  to  hold  out  hopes 
that  measures  would  be  enacted  for  th<)  relief  of  the  laboring  classes, 
while  it  at  the  same  time  enacted  very  stringent  laws  looking  to  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace  and  the  repression  of  certain  organiza- 
tions and  societies  possessing  socialistic  tendencies.  This  hope  of  relief, 
together  with  the  penal  laws  thus  enacted,  had  the  tendency  to  break 
op  many  such  organizations,  and  drive  the  indolent  and  riotous  classes 
from  the  larger  cities. 

PBOTKCTrVE  TABIPF. 

Id  the  year  1879,  in  accordance  with  such  previous  suggestions,  the 
Government  enacted  a  tariff  law,  having  in  view,  no  doubt,  a  twofold 
object:  first,  the  raising  of  revenue,  and,  second,  the  protection  of  the 
agricnltaral  and  other  industries  in  the  Empire  from  the  competition 
which  they  met  with  by  the  importation  of  the  productions  of  other 
countries.  By  this  law  a  heavy  import  duty  was  placed  on  umuy  arti- 
cles ;  still  bnt  little  regard  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  fact  as  to 
whether  such  imported  articles  came  into  competition  with  home  produc- 
tions or  not,  for  a  very  heavy  duty  was  placed  on  tea  and  coffee,  as  well  as 
upon  many  other  articles  which  cannot  be  produced  in  Germany.  There 
is  the  usual  difference  of  opinion  among  the  German  people  as  to  the 
general  effect  of  this  measure  ui>on  the  price  of  labor,  the  cost  of  living, 
and  the  general  industries  of  the  Empire,  the  friends  of  protection  claim- 
ing the  measure  was  wise  and  that  the  effect  thereof  has  been  benefi- 
cial, while  its  opponents  insist  to  the  contrary.  Whatever  may  be  the 
&ct  my  observation  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  protection  is  the 
settlefl  policy  of  Germany  for  many  years  to  come.  The  customs  duties 
edlected  under  this  law  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  188;^, 
amounted  to  $44,378,944. 
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PBOTECTION  OF  EMPLOYES  IN  aEBMANY. 

In  the  year  1878  measnres  were  taken  looking  towards  the  inspection- 
of  mines,  factories,  &c./in  the  interest  of  -the  [leople  therein  employed, 
and  in  January,  1881,  a  more  stringent  law  was  enacted  making  it  the 
duty  of  inspectors  to  bo  appointed  to  inspect  factories,  shops,  mines, 
and  other  places  where  laborers  are  employed,  and  making  it  obligatory 
upon  such  inspectors  to  see  that  such  places  sball  bo  properly  ventilated, 
and  that  the  machinery  and  appliances  in  such  shops,  mines,  &c.,  shall 
be  properly  adjusted  so  that  the  workmen  shall  not  be  endangered.  li 
is  also  provided  by  law  that  young  persons  shall  not  be  allowed  to  be 
put  to  work  earlier  than  5.30  a.  m.  or  allowed  to  work  later  than  8^ 
p.  m.  Children  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  not  be  employed,  and 
those  under  fourteen  shall  not  be  allowed  to  work  to  exceed  six  hours  per 
day,  and  those  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  sball  not  be 
allowed  to  work  longer  than  ten  hours  a  day,  and  women  shall  not  be 
employed  within  three  weeks  immediately  after  child  birtb.  These  pro- 
visions are  applicable  in  the  principal  factories  and  to  the  principal 
trades,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  rests  with  the  public  inspectors 
above  mentioned. 

By  a  law  enacted  in  1883  it  is  made  compulsory  upon  principal  em- 
ployers, in  connection  with  their  workmen,  in  each  community  to  organ- 
ize and  maintain  a  bank,  or  funds  for  the  relief  of  those  employed  in 
case  of  sickness  or  other  disability,  which  shall  prevent  them  from  labor- 
ing. One-third  of  such  fund  is  contributed  by  the  employer,  and  two- 
thirds  by  the  employes,  the  latter  contributing  according  to  the  amount 
of  wages  received,  and  receiving  relief  accordingly.  Space  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  give  at  length  these  several  measures  for  the  protection  and 
relief  of  workmen.  The  Oovemment  here  is  entitled  to  much  commen- 
dation for  the  interest  which  it  takes  in  protecting  the  person  and  rights 
of  the  laboring  classes. 

POPULATION,  AND  EMPLOTHENT  OF  THE  SAME. 

By  the  census  returns  for  Germany  for  the  year  1882  the  population 
of  the  Empire  was  shown  to  be  45,213,901,  of  which  22,146,783  were 
males,  and  23,067,118  were  females.  Thirteen  million  three  hundred  and 
seventy -two  thousand  five  hundred  and  nine  males  and  4,2«58,405  females 
were  engaged  in  professions  or  trades,  including  masters,  employes,  as- 
sistants, apprentices,  &c. ;  besides,  there  were  36,529  males  and  1,153,580 
females  classed  as  servants,  being  such  persons  as^are  nsually  employed 
in  and  about  the  house. 
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FrndUpenoM  emplojf^  in  $om4  qf  tkg  princij^l  indu9trie$  and  iradu^-^ — ContiDuod. 
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ToCal  of  female  persons  actively  ongafied  in  all  professions,  t  rades,  Ao 4, 258. 405 

Kerrants.... 1,153.068 

Membos  of  family lit. '.'40, 398 

Total    '. 2I.(;00,801 

Feoalesiritboutoccapation  or  unknown  occupation 1,400,257 

Grand  total  of  females  in  Germany '^3.007  113 

Apdnai  males : 2J,  140,783 

Total  population  of  the  German  Empire 45,213,001 

MOBAL  EFFECTS  OF  FEMALE  LABOR  IN  GEBMANY. 

Females  under  tLe  German  laws  are  permitted  to  carry  on  bnsiness 
in  their  own  name,  but  ^oun^  persons  and  females  may  bo  prevented 
irom  entering  upon  any  employment  wliicli  Hliall  be  dangerous  to  bealtli 
or  morale,  and  women  in  no  event  are  lo  bo  employed  in  mining  uni>ler 
ground.  But  little  attention  can  be  paid  by  very  many  of  tho  laboring 
voniHi  of  tho  poorer  classes  to  their  lionseliold  aOairs,  for  their  labor  is 
mostly  performed  in  tbe  shop,  tbc  factory,  or  tho  tield,  and  away  from 
their  home.  Their  childrtMi,  of  course,  must  bo  much  neglecteil,  and 
thHr  moral  e<hication  and  training  dispensed  with.  The  number  of  iile* 
gitiinate  children  born  in  Germany  is  very  hir^re,  reaching  in  some  ])rpv. 
iiices  as  high  aM  20  and  25  per  cent,  of  all  the  births.  The  mothers  of 
these  natural- boru  children  are  mostly  found  among  the  laboring  classes 
mentioned. 

FEMALE  TRACES. 

The  average  price  paid  per  year  for  common  house  servants  (females) 
in  Berlin  is  from  $27  to  $40,  while  cooks  in  large  families  get  from  $G0 
lo  $75  |>or  year.  Ucmso  servants  of  all  kinds  expect,  and  usually  get, 
a  liberal  Christmas  ]iresent  from  their  employer.  The  size  of  this  pres- 
ent depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  employer  to  pay.  The  "  trink  geld," 
or  pi'eseut,  is  an  importtint  matter  in  Germany,  and  too  many  people  ex* 
peet  the  same  to  make  it  pleasant  for  the  traveler  or  the  employer.  As 
1  have  said,  every  house  servant,  mate  or  female,  exi)eet8  u  Christmas 
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preseot,  so  every  person  who  assists  yon  at  the  restaurant  or  at  the  ho- 
tel expects  his  'Hrink  geld,"  while  the  droschke  drivers,  the  street-car 
conductors,  and  the  schaffner  or  conductor  on  the  railroads  are  much 
more  accommodating  to  those  who  place  a  few  pfennigs  in  their  hands 
for  their  own  benefit. 

CREDIT  AND  LOAN   ASSOCIATIONS  IN  GERMANY. 

In  the  year  1882  there  were  reported  to  have  been  1,875  "credit  and 
loan  associations"  in  Germany.  These  associations  are  incorporated, 
and  formed  by  such^artisann,  workmen,  and  small  dealers  or  tradesmen 
as  are  able  to  contribute  to  their  support.  The  object  ot  their  formation 
is  to  create  a  safe  place  for  the  deposit  of  the  savings  of  its  members, 
and  such  members  also  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  credit  at  such  asso- 
ciation, so  that  they  can  borrow  therefrom  should  they  at  any  time  de- 
sire to  do  so.  Whatever  profit  may  accrue  to  the  association  is  divided 
among  the  members,  the  division  beingbased  upon  the  amount  deposited 
by  the  respective  members.  These  associations  might  properly  be 
be  called  mutual  savings  banks.  Whether  the  classes  who  belong  to 
these  associations  derive  much  benefit  from  becoming  memliers  therec^ 
I  am  unable  to  say,  but  from  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  associations 
exist  it  may  be  safe  to  conclude  that  they  are  beneficial. 

In  1882  there  were  954  "unions''  in  the  several  trades  (not  labor  or 
trade  unions) ;  also  621  "  co-operative  stores  and  supply  unions,"  and  35 
uuions  for  building  purposes.  The  number  of  people  belonging  to  aU 
tlies^  associations  and  unions  are  given  as  1,100,000  to  1,200,(^.  I6 
seems  to  be  well  understood  that  associations  for  trade — co-operative 
stores  have  not  been  successful,  and  I  think  there  are  less  now  in  Qer- 
many  than  there  were  three  years  ago. 

TRADE    SOCIETIES. 

There  are  many  so-called  "labor  associations"  in  the  large  cities  and  in- 
dnstrial  centers  of  Germany,  quite  similar  to  such  as  are  fonnd  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  permitted  under  the  laws,  but  with  some  limi- 
tation in  their  scope  of  action.  Tiiey  must  remain  local,  and  they  are 
not  permitted  to  extend  their  organization  or  jurisdiction  over  the  Em- 
pire. They  are  forbidden  to  discuss  political  or  governmental  questions 
at  their  meetings.  The  feeling  between  the  employer  and  the  employed^ 
I  think,  has  been  quite  satisfactory  during  the  last  few  years  until  quite 
recently. 

%      STRIKES. 

'During  the  last  two  months  there  have  been  several  strikes;  one  at 
the  "  Beilin  Velvet  Factory,"  where  about  nine  hundred  women  and  girls 
are  employed,  and  nearly  as  many  men.  * 

Al>out  twelve  hundred  men  engaged  in  sewing-machine  factories  here 
were  recently  on  a  strike,  and  also  several  thousand  joiners.  I  think  ia 
each  case  the  workmen  demanded  an  increase  of  wages,  and  some  of 
them  also  a  decrease  in  the  hours  of  labor,  which  was  refused  by  the 
employers. 

The  strike  at  the  Berlin  Velvet  Factory  was  of  brief  duration,  and  the 
workmen  mostly  returned  to  their  work  without  accomplishing  their  ob- 
ject, although  the  manager  allowed  some  few  of  them  a  small  increase  in 
their  wages.  The  strikers  at  the  sewing-machine  factories  were  com- 
pelled to  yield  and  return  to  their  work  at  the  old  rates,  while  tJie  strik- 
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iDg  joiDers  were  generally  allowed  a  small  increase  of  wages  and  have 
DOW  retomed  to  their  labor.  These  striking  workmen,  especially  the 
.  Joiners,  ceceived  money  assistance  to  aid  them  in  their  contest  from  other 
similar  associations  in  Berlin  and  other  cities.  The  governing  power 
here  is  mnch  more  strict  than  in  the  United  States,  and  Berlin,  with  its 
excellent  and  large  police  force,  supplemented  with  forty  thousand  sol- 
diers in  and  about  the  city,  is  at  all  times  able  to  preserve  order,  and 
•other  workmen  who  seek  to  take  the  places  of  those  out  upon  a  strike 
are  generally  protected  from  harm  from  those  whose  places  they  seek  to 
.fill*  No  provision  is  made  for  the  settlement  of  disagreements  between 
'employer  and  employed  by  means  of  arbitration. 

FOOD  PURCHASES. 

Workmen,  at  least  in  this  portion  of  Germany,  purchase  the  neces- 
saries of  life  where  they  see  fit,  the  employer  .not  attempting  to  control 
that  matter,  and  for  their  labor  they  are  paid  in  gold,  sUver,  and  pai)er 
money,  usually  on  each  Saturday. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASS. 

The  habits  of  the  working  people  may  generally  be  considered  good. 
They  are  usually  found  at  work  whenever  they  can  find  employment, 
whether  wages  be  great  or  small.  But  very  few  of  them  are  able  to 
<earn  any  moie  than  a  scanty  living  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
however  much  economy  they  may  exercise,  and  if  they  have  families 
each  member  thereof  of  sufficient  age  must  assist  in  doing  something 
for  their  own  support.  The  excessive  amount  of  beer  consumed  by  the 
workingmen  and  their  families  may,  and  undoubtedly  does,  tend  to 
stopify  and  make  them  sluggish,  yet  it  is  very  seldom  you  see  oneexhi<nt- 
ing  symptoms  of  intoxication.  These  workmen  are  usually  able-bodied, 
apparently  enjoying  good  health.  Whenever  the  weather  is  suitable 
and  time  will  permit,  the  men,  women,  and  children  are  accustomed  to 
spending  much  of  their  time  out  of  doors,  in  beer  gardens,  &c.,  sipping 
their  beer,  listening  to  music,  and  visiting*  For  this  purpose  [flaces  are 
supplied  on  a  basis  suitable  for  the  pockets  of  all,  rich  and  poor,  and  the 
^ality  of  the  beer  is  graded  accordingly.  The  German  workmen  dress 
comforlably  well,  but  employers,  generally  speaking,  give  but  little  at-  | 
teotion  to  the  morals,  well  being,  and  happiness  of  their  workmen. 
The  workmen  are  expected  to  care  for  themselves.  There  are  a  few 
large  establishments,  like  those  of  Kmpp,  at  Essen,  where  the  work- 
men are  supplied  with  comfortable  houses  at  a  small  rental  value,  to- 
gether with  church  and  school  accommodations,  but  such  are  exceptional 
•cases. 

POLITICAL.  RIOHTS. 

All  male  citizens  of  twenty  five  years  of  age,  and  upwards,  not  includ- 
ing paupers,  &c.,  are  qualified  to  vote  for  m*embers  of  the  German  Reich- 
stag, but  under  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  the  right  of  voting 
and  power  exercised  by  the  voter  is  based  somewhat  upon  the  amount 
of  taxes  paid  by  him. 

For  the  purpose  of  electing  city  councilmen  in  Berlin  the  voters  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  amount  of  taxes  which  .they 
pay,  communal,  district,  provincial,  and  state  taxes.  The  first  class  is 
'Composed  of  those  highest  tax-payers,  who  pay  an  aggregate  of  one* 
third  of  the  entire  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  entire  body  of  voters. 
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The  fiecond-class  of  those  highest  tax^payers  paying  the  aggregate 
eecoud  third,  and  the  thiixl-class  includes  all  the  other  voters  not  in- 
cluded in  tbe  two  former  classes.  Under  the  laws  of  Prussia  every  male 
dtizeu  tweuty-foar  years  of  age  and  upwards,  except  paupers,  &c.,  who 
pay  at  least  G  marks  class  tax,  can  vote  for  municipal  officers  in  Berlin  or  f(« 
members  of  the  Prussian  Parliament^  upon  tbe  ba^is  above  given.  Each 
of  the  three  classes  into  which  the  voters  are  divided  exercise  the  same, 
or  an  equal  power  in  the  selection  of  such  officers,  although  there  may 
be  many  less  voters  in  the  first  and  second  classes  than  in  the  third  class. 
As  a  general  rule  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  voters  belonging  to 
the  third  class  take  any  interest  in  election  matters  or  attend  the  poll- 
ing places. 

ABMY  SEBTICE  AND  FEMALE  FIELDWOBE. 

A  large  portion  of  Germany,  especially  of  Pmssia,  has  a  light  soilt 
and  is  only  made  to  produce  resysonably  sized  crops  by  being  carefully 
tilled. 

Every  young  man  able  to  bear  arms  must  serve  in  the  army  from  one 
to  three  years.  Tliose  who  are  well  advanced  in  their  studies  and  can 
clothe  themselves  while  in  the  service  ususUly  servo  only  one  year,  while 
those  who  have  been  less  lortunate  in  educational  and  financial  acquire- 
ments si'rve  three  years.  This  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  the  sous  of 
the  poorer  people.  Their  iilaces  upon  the  fann,  and  often  in  the  shop, 
are  tilled  by  their  mothers  and  sisters.  Many  young  men  seeking  to 
avoid  thi:s  service  find  a  home  in  America.  This  military  system,  to- 
gether with  the  small  wages  paid  for  labor,  and  the  inability  of  th^ 
laborer  to  see  any  way  to  lietter  his  condition  or  that  of  his  family  of 
children  growing  u[)  around  him,  is  niuloubtedly  what  tends  to  cause 
2t>0,(M>0  and  npwanl  of  German  subjects  to  leave  their  fatherland  anna- 
ally  and  seek  a  home  in  the  Unitinl  States.  Undoubtedly  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  eniigi^aiits  from  Germany  to  America  comes  from  the 
classes  1  have  mentioned,  while  the  small  tradesmen,  artisans,  and  a  few 
etincated  and  professional  men  go  to  make  up  the  large  number  stated* 
The  Germans  sei»in  to  be  a  very  )>ro)itic  people,  for  notwithstanding  the 
liirgo  numbers  which  leave  the  empire  annually  the  i>opulatiou  is  con- 
tinually on  the  increase. 

TAXATION  IN  GEBMAMY. 

The  question  of  taxation  is  important  in  considering  the  price  of  labor 
and  cost  of  living  and,  therefore,  1  take  the  liberty  of  here  qtioting  a 
large  portion  of  the  very  full  and  interesting  repoit  upon  that  subject 
lately  presented  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  Smith,  late  consul  at  Mann- 
heim. ^ 

This  refers  to  the  system  of  taxation  in  Prussia. 

In  Pmssia  tbe  tax  cnllod  '*  Kla^een-Stcner,^  or  clashed  tax,  is  levied  on  eveiy  pcisoA 
whose  iuconio  «Iocs  not  excoetl  li^liUU  luurkH,     Exc<'t>t — 

(n.)  All  tirisons  wliO!M3  incomu  is  Ums  thun  4*20  marks. 

(6. )  A*!  pcrHoiis  who  are  uot  sixteeu  years  of  age,  aud  whoeo  anmial  income docRi not 
excet'd  (XO  inarkM. 

(c. )  Moiiihei-H  of  the  army. 

(d.)  Fori'ijpicrsdnriugibelr  first  year  of  residence,  except  those  irbocarry  onatrads^ 
do  biibinesH,  «ir  practice  their  pn>re»«ioiiR. 

{f.)  Ownersof  the  imn  cross  niid  other  military  distinction. 

(/.)  TlioHO  who  took  part  in  the  wars  of  l8tX>iiu«l  1815. 

(^.)  Minorb  yet  under  tho  control  of  their  parents  aud  aopportod  by  them. 
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In  Ftnana  tbo  omoont  of  thiB  tax  Ib  abont  42,000,000  marks.    It  Ib  divided  into 
twelve  daases  and  paid  annoally,  acoonling  to  the  annual  income^  ae  follows : 

ANNUAL  TAX. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

• .'...- 

7 

S 

• 

!• 

11 

12 


Income. 


If  orb. 

420  lo 

600  to 

000  tu  1, 

1,U80  in  1, 

],2U0  to  1, 

1.360  til  1. 

l.ftOO  to  1. 

1.650  to  1. 

1,800  t(»  t, 

2, 100  to  2, 

2. 4U0  to  2. 

2,  lUO  tu  3, 


6A0 
000 
050 
VOO 
TrO 
ftOO 
OTiO 
bOO 
100 
400 
700 
000 


T»X. 


Iforte. 

13 
18 
24 

8e 

8S 
43 
48 

a» 

72 


[KoTB  1.— Since  the  preparation  of  Consnl  SmitL's  report  proviRion  has  1>cen  made 
80  tbat  no  cIoim  tax  for  Sfuto  purposes  is  collected  on  iucomt*s  of  less  tbau  900  ninrics, 
bnkiu  Berliu  tbe  class  tax  fur  municipal  purposes  is  x^^id  on  incomes  precisely  oa 
given  in  tbis  table.—UitKWKR.] 

Taxes  are  levied  ncconimg  U*  bousebolds.  Members  of  tbe  bnuNebold  it'bo  are  paid 
for  tbctr  servicesi  or  wbo  pay  for  tbeir  board,  are  also  subject  to  payment  of  tbis 
tax.    •    •    • 

Tax  on  annual  incomps  exceeding  3,000  marks  is  levied  on  all  persons  receiving  an 
income  i^rruter  tbou  that  sum,  and  I'nrcigners  who  curiy  on  trade,  iiintiuructnro,  and 
wbodo  biiHiiiess,  excepting  Ibe  members  of  tberoynl  Iumiko  of  tbe  princely  families 
of  Hobeuzolleni,  of  tbe  royal  family  of  Hnuover,  of  tbe  fiimily  of  tbe  Prince-Elector  of 
Kurbeseen,  of  tbe  fuiuily  of  tbe  Duke  of  Nassau.     Exempt  fi-om  tbis  tax  are : 

(1)  Tbe  military  :  Salary  and  ])eiqui8ites  of  tbe  membi  rs  of  tbe  army. 

(2)  Tbat  part  iiltbe  income  wbicb  originates  in  CMtutes  in  a  foreign  country,  if  it 
can  be  sbown  ibat  tbe  lax  is  already  paid  in  the  foreign  country. 

it  is  levied  as  follows : 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

« 

7 

8 

8 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 


InooDS. 


Annosl 
tax. 


JlarkB, 

8.00i»  to  3.000 

3.CU0IO  4.200 

4, 2iiO  to  4,  HUO 

4.  f  00  to  5. 400 

6, 4U0  to  0, 000 

O.UOU  to  7, '.00 

7, 2U0  to  8, 41)0 

8.400  10  0.000 

0.  Oi  0  to  10.  SIX) 

lO.KUOtO  12,000 

I'AOUO  to  14.4(0 

]4,40U  tu  1».8'0 

in.  81)0  to  10.200 

10.2COtc  21.  GOO 

2l.tt0«l  to  2.\2<0 

2&.  2?00  tu  2^  H)0 

:;S,b00  to  82,4u0 


Jfsritc. 
00 
10'4 
12<1 
144 
102 
180 
216 
2:V2 
288 
8. '4 
800 
4.(3 
604 
570 
048 
750 
804 


18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
V3 
21 
2» 
26 
V7 
28 
•^0 
80 
31 
32 


Incoine. 


Jfarhi. 

82.400  In  36.000 

80. 000  to  42,  (MK) 

42.000  to  48.000 

48.(00  to  M.INQ 

ftt.OCO  to  OU.'OOO 

OU.OOO  to  ilMNiO 

72.  UH)  to  81,00(1 

HI.  0(10  to  00.1)00 

oo,o()o  lo  ](8.o«e 

108.  OOO  to  ]'.*(•.  0(H> 
120,101  lo  144.0(0 
144.0(0  to  lOH.OfiO 
iri8. 000  to  204.  ( 0 » 
2()4.  000  to  'J4U.000 
240.  (/QD  to  3(»0.  (HIO 
800,0^10  300,000 


Annn&l 
tux. 


2IarH. 

073 

1.080 

1,260 

1.440 

i.irjo 

1.8(0 
2,100 
.  2..VJ0 
2.KaO 
8.240 
.1.6(10 
4.:i20 
l».(»40 
«.  1-^ 
7.2('0 
0.000 


An«l  so  on,  always  HsitYg  60,000  marks,  and  tbe  tnx  1,800  marks  eacb. 
Tbo  income  lax  is  levieil  on  llio  income  derived  from:  (1)  lical  estate;  (2)  capital; 
(3)  trade,  bubiness,  or  from  any  paying  profession.  . 

•  ••«••• 

Gewerbe-Sfener  (trade-tax)  is  levied  on :  (I )  Comirerco ;  (2)  betels,  restanrantM,  nnil 
innkeepers;  (3)  mannfactnrvs  and  trades  eiiydoyinff  a  number  of  perMOiis;  (4)  mil) 
industry;  (f.)  navigation,  freigbt  ONtablisbmeiitH,  livery -stables,  &c. ;  (6)  peddlers. 

Tbcse  are  divided  into  tbree  clashes:  A  I,  A  II,  and  B. 

1.  A  I  includes  large  manufacturing  and  commercial  establisbmenfs  of  commiwitoii 
and  sliipping.  (Agents  of  insurance  companiea  are  free  fit>m  tbis  tax.)  Hanking, 
exduuige,  insurance  companies,  sbipping  establlbbmeutM,  and  all  estalilisbments  based 
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•on  commercial  or  money  transactions,  circulating  libraries,  mill,  baking,  bntcbering, 
brewing  establishments,  and  all  others  where  the  capital  employed  is  large  and  Urn 
l^nsiDess  is  important. 

2.  A  II  inolndes  smaller  establishments  of  the  same  kind  as  A  I. 

3.  B  includes  business  establishments  of  the  least  important  class,  including  dealera 
In  fruit,  vegetables,  Ac,  unless  their  business  is  quite  important. 

Foreign  insurance  companies  possessing  an  establishment  and  officers  with  general 
Agent  in  Prussia  are  subject  to  taxation.    Exempt  from  this  tax  are : 

(1)  Die  Konigliche  Seehandlun^  and  all  industrial  establishments  belonging  to  the 
State ;  (2)  foreigners  during  their  visits  at  fairs,  &o. ;  (3)  foreign  purchasers  of  do- 
mestic productions;  (4)  agents  of  insurance  companies;  (5)  authors  who  sell  only 
their  own  publications;  (6)  persons  who  do  literary  work  for  others;  (7)  den1ist«: 
<8)  barbers;  (9)  persons  who  have  rented  bridge  tolls;  (10)  distillers  of  brandy ;  Till 
persons  who  are  engaiiced  in  making  discoveries  of  amber  on  their  own  estate;  (12) 
Farmers  who  sell  self-baked  bread  on  market  days. 

Class  IV  includes  small  tradesmen  who  employ  more  than  one  assistant  and  an  ap- 
prentice, and  the  mill  industry.  Only  men  ^ho  have  technical  ability  are  considered 
Assistants. 

Mere  physical  strength  is  not  accepted  under  the  title  of  '*  tradesman." 

B  includes  freight  and  liver^  establishments  and  navigation. 

In  order  to  ascertaUi  the  amount  of  taxes,  four  departments  have  been  created 
within  the  Prussian  Government,  according  to  its  wealth  and  industry,  yet  for  the 
taxes  under  A  I  only  two  departments  exist.  First,  the  Government  districts,  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Amsberg,  Breslau,  Cologne,  Dansig,  Dfisseldorf,  Konigsberg,  Liegnits, 
Ifagdeburg,  Merseberg,  Potsdam,  Stettin,  and  the  city  of  Berlin. 

The  other  Government  districts  belong  to  the  second  department.  The  first  depart- 
ment includes  some  of  the  largest  cities;  the  second  includes  cities  of  meflinm  sise ; 
the  thinl,  all  other  cities  of  about  1,500  inhabitants  and  more,  and  one-fourth  of  the 
flat  countries  and  all  towns  not  belonging  to  one  of  the  three  previous  departments. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  amonnt  of  tax  to  be  levied  it  is  customary  to  suppose  a 
medium  tax :  thus,  if  there  are  80  tax-payers  in  one  class,  and  the  medium  is  found 
to  be  30  marks,  the  amount  of  the  tax  will  be  2,400  marks.  In  case  the  tax-payer  la 
not  able  to  pay  the  medium  tax,  a  lower  rate  is  granted  him  and  the  sum  is  added  to 
the  taxes  of  other  rate-payers.    Medium  taxes  are  levied  on — 

(a)  Commercial  pursuits;  (6)  hotels,  restaurants,  and  innkeepers;  (o)  tradesmen. 

The  rates  are  levied — 

•  I. — Commerce. 

Class  A  1. 

« 

(a)  Medium  rate. — (1)  First  department,  288  marks  annually,  or  24  marks  monthly; 
<2)  second  department,  216  marks  annually,  or  18  marks  monthly. 

(5)  Loweet  rale, — ^The  lowest  rate  in  both  departments  144  marks  annually,  or  IS 
marks  monthly.  By  a  special  royal  decree  the  medium  tax  can  be  reduced  to  144 
marks,  and  the  lowest  tax  to  72  marks. 

Class  A  II. 

(a)  Medium  rate. — (1)  First  department,  72  marks  annually,  or  6  marks  monthly : 
^2)  second  department,  48  marks  annually,  or  4  marks  monthly;  (3)  third  and  fonith 
departments,  30  marks  annually,  or  2.50  marks  monthly. 

(5)  Lowest  rate. — (i)  First  department,  36  marks  annually,  or  3  marks  monthly ;  (2) 
second  department,  24  marks  annually,  or  2  marks  monthly  ;  (3)  third  and  fourth  ae- 
partments,  18  mflrks  annually,  or  1.50  marks  monthly.  The  rates  rise  from  18  to  24, 
30,  36,  42,  48,  54;  60,  72,  84,  90,  96, 108,  126, 144^  156, 168,  180,  and  upwards  (each  time 
for  the  amount  of  36  marks),  according  to  the  importance  of  the  transactions. 

Class  B. 

(a)  Medium  rate.—(l)  First  department,  24  marks  annually,  or  2  marks  monthly  ; 
<2)  second  department,  18  marks  annually,  or  1.50  marks  monthly ;  (3)  third  depur^ 
ment,  12  marks  annually,  or  1  mark  monthly;  (4)  fourth  department,  6  marks  aa- 
Dually,  or  .50  mark  monthly. 

(b)'Lowe8t  rate. — (l)In  the  three  departments,  6  marks  annually,  or  50  pfennigs 
monthly ;  ^2)  in  the  fourth  department,  3  marks  annually,  or  25  pfennigs  monthly. 
The  rates  rise,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  transactions,  up  to  6,  12,  15,  18,  81, 
24,  36,  54,  72,  90,  108, 144  marks,  and  upwards,  each  time  for  36  marks. 
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II. — HoieUy  rtflauranUf  and  inn-keepers* 

Class  C. 

(a)  Medium  rate, — (1)  First  department,  54  marks  annually,  or  4.50  marks  monthly ; 
<2)  second  department,  36  marks  annually,  or  3  marks  monthly ;  (3)  third  depart nient, 
24  marks  annually,  or  S  marks  monthly  ;  (4)  fourth  department,  12  marks  annually,  or 
t  mark  monthly. 

(6)  Loweei  rate.—(l)  First  and  second  depar;tments,  12  marks  annually,  or  1  mark 
monthly ;  (2)  third  and  fourth  departments,  6  marks  annually,  or  50  pfennigs  monthly. 
The  rates  above  6  marks  rise  in  tne  same  way  as  in  Class  B. 

llh^Trade.  , 

Class  II. 

(a)  Medium  rate. — (1)  First  department,  24  marks  annually,  or  2  (narks  monthly: 
<S)  second  department,  18  marks  annuaUy,  or  1.50  marks  monthly }  (3)  third  and 
fourth  departments,  12  marks  onnnally,  or  1  mark  monthly. 

(b)  Ixneeet  rate.— <1)  First  department,  12  marks  annually,  or  1  mark  monthly ;  (2) 
in  the  three  other  departments,  6  marks  annually,  or  50  pfennigs  monthly.  The  rates 
rise  in  the  same  way  as  in  Class  B.  In  certain  cases  exemption  from  the  tax.  \» 
j^ranted,  especially  to  poor  trades  people. 

IV. — Navigati<m,  freight,  and  livery  bunnesa. 

NaviffaHon,^Sh\pB  of  the  following  measure  (I  last  =  32.9769  hectoliters)  pay :  3  to  6 
lasten,  2  marks;  7  to  12  lasten,  4  marks :  13  to  Id  lasten,  6  marks:  19  to  24  lasten,  8 
marks.  Steamboats  on  rivers,  &c.,  are  taxed  according  to  their  machinery,  75  pfen- 
nigs each  horse-power  annually.  Navigation  on  the  coasts,  oceans,  &c.,<is  taxed 
as  commerce  (A  1). 

IMgkt  and  /trery-«/a6/e9.— People  engaged  in  the  freight  and  livery-stable  business^ 
who  keep  two  horses  and  more,  pay  3  luarks  annually  for  each  horse. 

If ttea/umeoK^.— Peddlers  pay  an  annaal  tax  of  48  marks.  The  secretary  of  the  treaa- 
nry  has  the  right  to  commute  this  t«x  to  36,  24, 18,  and  6  marks  in  particular  cases; 
for  instance,  when  the  peddler  is  deformed.  He  has  also  the  power  to  raise  the  tax  to 
72,  96,  and  144  marks  for  circus  companies,  actors,  <&c. 

'  In  order  to  control  this  system  of  taxation,  each  municipality  has  to  present  a  list 
with  the  names  and  professions  of  the  inhabitants,  indicating  such  cases  as  are  subject 
to  the  t-ax. 

Those  inhabitants  who  are  subject  to  taxes  in  Classes  A  I,  A  II,  and  C,  must  be 
present  during  the  allotment  of  the  rate  of  tax. 

• 

ORUia>STKX7R-^TAXSS  ON  LAKDCD  PROPERTY,  REAL  ESTATE,  ETC. 

According  t>o  the  law  of  May  21,  1861,  the  '*  Grundsteuer"  is  divided  as  follows: 
(1)  Tax  on  houses  and  court-yards,  gardens,  &c.,  belonging  to  them ;  this  taxis  gen« 
srally  called  *' Gebtinde-Steuer ''  (house-tax).  (2)  The  '^Qrundsteuer''  proper,).  «., 
the  tax  on  landed  estates,  farms,  dtc. 

Exempt  fiom  the  "Orundstener'' are:  (1)  property  of  the  state;  (2)  property  of 
tliose  princes  and  counts  who  formerly  were  independent  of  the  Empire  (law  of  IW)) ; 
(3)  property  belonginfi;  to  and  being  in  general  ««e  by  the  provinces,  districts,  munici- 
palities, ^c. ;  (4^  bridges,  high  roads,  canals,  and  railways ;  (5)  properry  which  at 
the  time  of  the  issue  of  this  law  was  already  in  poraession  of  the  Protestant  or  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  and  property  rents  of  which  are  used  for  schools,  charity  es- 
tablishments, Ac. ;  (6)  real  estate  in  possession  of  the  Empire. 

• 

oebaude-stkuer  (house-tax.) 

All  houses  with  yards  and  gardens  not  exceeding  the  extension  of  25  are  (53  square 
meters)  are  subject  to  this  tax.  More  extensive  on«  s  are  subject  to  the  *-  Grundsteur.'' 
Exempt  from  it  are:  (1)  Edifices  belonging  to  the  royal  family  and  to  all  princes  and 
«oaDts  formerly  independent  of  the  Empire ;  (2)  edilices  belonging  to  the  state,  prov- 
mcee,  &c.,  used  for  public  purposes;  (3)  university  and  school  buildings;  (4) 
churches,  chapels,  &c.:  (5)  the  habitations  of  the  clergy;  (6)  hospitals,  orphan 
houses,  ^. ;  (7)  such  Duildings  as  are  necessary  to  farming  purposes;  (8)  water 
buildings. 
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Tlie  aDnnal  amonntof  the  tax  is  for:  (1)  Hoaacs  deeigned  for  babitatioo,  shops. 
fltcHors,  theaters,  dc.c.,  4  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  aDonal  value;  (2)  factories  and  all 
bniUliDpidesigDcd  for  the  carryiog  oil  trade,  breweries,  distilleries,  lorges,  mills,  bnild- 
bigsdcsigaed  for  parpo£«s  of  agricultiiro,  stablcB,  &c.,  2  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  an- 
niiul  value.  The  amount  of  the  tax  is  assessed  by  a  committee  whoso  members  are 
elected  by  the  board  of  aldermen,  aud  wlioso  delibcratious  are  presided  over  by  a 
s]iecla1  commissioDcr  of  the  Qovemmeut.  The  system  of  taxation  is  subject  to  a  ra- 
-visiou  every  fifteenth  year. 

KOXMUKAL  (IIUNICIPAI.  TAXES.) 

The  ropx>cctiTO  dispositions  are  contained  in  the  mnnieipal  and  town  ordinaneos. 
The  income  from  that  part  ot'the  property  being  ontsidoof  the  town  limits  cannot  bo 
tiiken  into  account.  The  conseut  of  the  Qovoninient  is  necessary  for -(a)  All  nddi- 
tioudto  the  income  tax  (see  note  1):  (6)  ull  additions  to  the  other  direct  taxes,  if  tho 
addition  exceeds  &Q  percent;  (c) all  additions  on  indirect  taxes.  Bpecial  Uiunit-ipal 
taxes  may  bo  assessed,  but  only  by  consent  of  the  Government.  Thu  laws  regulating 
the  Fame  subject  in  the  other  provinces  contain  the  same  principles  in  about  tho  same 
foini. 

Tho  general  principle  of  mnnieipal  taxation  is  as  follows:  According  to  the  muni- 
cipal constitutional  laws  tho  municipal  bndgnt  may  bo  provided  for:  (I)  by  additions 
to  the  state  taxes ;  (2)  by  special  dinger.  <*r  indirect  municipal  taxes. 

Tho  lirst-uamed  tuxation  forms  the  rule,  and  has  been  designated  several  times  by 
tho  Hccrotury  of  tho  treasnry  as  being  the  liest  mode  of  municipal  taxation. 

Additions  arc  especially  lo^  ied  on  :  (a)  Klassen  and  income  tax ;  (6)  taxes  on  trades, 
Willi  ilio  exception  nf  iho  tax  on  peddlers,  which  trade  cannot  be  taxed  by  the  muoi- 
cipulities;  (c)  ground  and  house  tax. 

Tlien'  exists  no  nuirurui  legislation  for  municipal  taxation  in  cities,  towns,  or  vil- 
lages. Town  ordina uces  for  t  bo  pro v i uces  of  i'russia,  Poson.  Pomernn la,  Si  'esia ,  Urand- 
cnlMii-g,  and  Saxony  state  that*  it  is  tho  duty  of  every  inbabitant  to  contribute  to  tho 
town  budget.  Wheru  tho  municipal  tux  is  levied  in  tho  form  of  an  addition  to  the 
clnf'N  tax  it  is  only  paid  by  ihoso  tiubji'ct  to  the  class  tax. 

When  tbe  incoiiu)  of  the  town  in  not  sntHcient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  mnnfci- 
paliiy.  then  the  aldermen  possess  tbe  right  to  assess  municipal  taxes:  (1)  by  an  addi- 
tion to  tho  state  tax;  (2)  in  ease  <  f  addition  to  tho  income  tax  tho  income  from  prop- 
erty ont'^ido  of  the  town  limits  cannot  bo  assessed;  (:t)  the  consent  of  the  Govorn- 
meht  is  necessary  for  all  additions  to  tbe  incnnie  tax  and  all  other  direct  taxes  if  the 
addition  CKceeds  50  ]K'r  cent.,  and  for  ull  additions  on  direct  taxeK. 

Tbe  increase  of  thu  mnnieipal  bndgct,  when  necessity'  occurs  throngh  the  increase 
of  tlio  Ht.ate  tax,  forms  the  rule,  and  bas  been  designated  by  the  secretary  of  thetreaa- 
iiry  us  tho  best  modo  of  municipal  taxation  rather  than  by  special  direct  taxatioo. 
It'i^«  gt-nerally  added  to  Klassen  or  income  tax. 

[NoTK  2. — In  tbo  city  of  Berlin  a  Bo-called  i-eut-tax  is  annually  levied  for  municipal 
puipdbcs.  and  ])aid  by  thu  lessee  of  any  sbo|>,  store,  dwelling-bouse,  or  other  appart- 
mcnt.  The  amount  is  a  fixed  per  cent.  baiH'd  u]>ou  the  amonntof  money  annuallj 
]iaid  by  tbo  lesseo  for  tho  use  of  the  premises.  The  rate  is  usually  Gf  per  cout-.  por 
annum*.— Hueweji.  ] 

TAX  ox  TRADES. 

Ground  an<t  hoi»e  fax, — In  some  towns,  by  Government  decree,  the  mnnieipal  tax  la 
Axed  as  follows  (seo  note  1): 

Annual  income  of—  Anniial  tax  in  marks. 

300  to     4rO  marks 6 

4r.<»to     600 D 

(iCOto     7.0 12 

7r.0to     900 15 

IWOio  1.0,.O 18 

l,0:oto  l/<iGO A 24 

l,200to  1X00 » 

1,500  to  1,9.0 36 

l,9i;0to-^,400... 4-1 

2,400to'^700 00 

a,700  to  3,000 72 


An  annnnal  income  of  more  than  3,CX)0marksisa  sessed  by  the  state  tax.    This; 
meiit  Ih  made  by  a  eommittee  of  eigbt  memlM*rs  olccte  dby  tho  boanl  of  ahb-rmen. 

In  towiiH,  eitioH,  «&c.,  wbero  the  "MabI-  und  Schlaebtstener"  (tax  on  butclirriuganci 
grinding),  abolished  on  January  18,  1875,  existed  as  a  mnuicipal  tax,  the  *'  SthlaoLt- 
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ttener"  (tax  on  bntoheriDg)  may  yet  bo  levied  as  a  municipal  tax  as  the  Tequirements 
of  the  municipal  budget  demands  its  continuation. 

Exempt  from  municipal  taxation  are :  (a)  public  endowments  maintained  by  the 
state,  namely,  pensions  of  widows;  (b)  retired  officers  and  officials ;  (o)  officers,  dtc., 
of  the  army  ;  (d)  clergymen  and  teachers  of  elementary  schools. 

The  salary  of  Government  officials  can  only  be  taxed  one^half  of  its  amount.  Tho 
Elassen  and  income  tax  of  Prussia  do  not  vary  much  during  different  years. 

The  figures  referring  to  the  ''Klassensteuer''  show  that  the  number  of  tax-payort 
whose  income  is  estimated  at  from  430  marks  to  1,500  marks  annually  is  4,734,277  or 
€9.01  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  tho  inhabitants  subject  to  this  class  of  taxiv- 
iion.    They  pay  the  largest  part  of  the  tax,  i.  e.,  27,006,393  marks. 

The  figures  of  the  "  income  tax''  show  that  the  lowest  class  of  tax-payers  (whose 
income  varies  between  3,000  marks  to  G,000  marks  annually)  number  121,071,  and,  coi> 
sequently  in  the  majority,  pay  the  largest  part  of  the  tax*,  i.  «.,  13,527,3:^4  marks. 
.Regarding  "communal  taxes"  (*' Kommonal  Steuer'')  it  has  been  already  stated 
that  the  communities  provide  for  the  expense  of  this  budget,  as  the  income  from  their 
property  does  not  suffice  by  addition  to  the  state  income  tax. 

It  has  been  observed,  and  it  is  the  cause  of  bitter  complaint,  that  this  system  is  aa 
unjust  one.  The  state  tax  in  itself  is  not  large;  but  additions  for  municipal  purposes 
make  it  in  many  parts  of  Germany  burdensome. 

[Note  3. — It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  this  system  of  taxation  works 
much  hardship  upon  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people,  more  e8x»ecially  these  provisiooft 
oftiielaw  which  pieBctibe  the  ''rent  tax''  wid  the  tax  on  the  smaller  incomes.^- 
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TiaMe  tkowimg  the  aoerttge  price  of  agrieullmral  lobar  im  O0rwumif.  * 


PrcrHnoM. 


ProMift 

Pomeninift... 

Poten 

BrandenbiiTg. 


Saxony 

Hanovw 

Sehleewlg-HolgUfai. 

WMtphlOiA 

BheinlJUid 

Saxony 

Baywift 

Wartombcrg 

Baden. 


Heaae-Danutadt . 
'Bltaat-TiO*^*^**tttii 


Winter. 

SomaMT. 

10  SI 

|0» 

41 

98 

SB 

88 

87 

85 

fi 

17 

85 

87 

41 

88 

48 

81 

41 

88 

42 

88 

88 

20 

87 

28 

44 

88 

44 

85 

85 

80 

48 

38 

80  25 
35 

80 
81 
20 
31 


37 
38 
34 

33 


33 
44 


^  This  table  is  taken  from  a  work  pabllshed  by  8.  Baling  Qonld  in  1881«  entitled  "  German; 
and  past,'*  and  I  am  informed  that  imt  little,  if  any, 


since  then. 


olunge  has  ooeaned  in  the  price  of 


preseat 

labor 


JbUU  imcome  of  a  day  laborer  and  kU  family  Uving  on  a  wuinorial  eeiate  in  ikeprovinoe  of 

Pomn^nia. 

Wages  in  money  per  year $35  70 

Wages  in  ' '  natnralia  " : 

Xodging $14  28 

Fuel. 7  14 

Use  of  land  for  raising  potatoes 10  71 

Use  of  land  for  raising  flax 4  88 

Keeping  cow 24  09 

Keeping  sheep 4  28 

Keeping  ffeese 7  14 

Grain  ana  wages  for  thrashing 66  40 

Carrying  (fare) 2  86 

Phydcian  and  medicines 2  14 

143  31 


Total  income 179  01 

In  this  badget  there  is  not  indaded  the  wage  earned  by  the  wife 
and  children,  nor  the  profit  accruing  from  hog-raising  and  working  up 
flax  and  wool.  Inclnsive  of  these  items  the  grand  total  income  is  given 
at  $265. 

A,  SIMILAB  STATEMENT  MADE  UP  IN  THE  PBOYINOE  OF  EAST  PRUSSIA. 

In  this  instance  it  is  supposed  that  the  laboring  family  (wife  and  two 
to  three  children)  keeps  a  helper,  that  both  are  employed  during  the 
whole  year  (Sundays  and  holidays  excepted),  and  that  the  laborer's 
wife  works  for  the  proprietor  in  the  afternoon  during  summer  season. 

WAGB8  IN  MONBT. 

Husband  for  himself  and  helper  in  summer  time  (fixed) $8  56 

Wife  in  summer  (ayerage) 7  14 

Husband  and  helper  earn  in  winter  for  the  days  on  which  they  do  not  thrash, 

on  an  average 5  71 

Total 21  41 


WAGB8  IN  "NATUBAUA.*' 

Lodging 914  28 

Fuel,  inclusiye  of  carrying 9  99 

Potato  land|  manured  and  worked 8  56 
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*1ax |1  42 

FlMtare  and  winter  food  for  1  cow 17  85 

Pastore  for  2  hogs 2  14 

Pasture  for2  eeeae  and  their  yoang 3  57 

CerealR  fnmisned  dnrine  enmrner,  on  an  average : 

16.5  bnshels  rye,  yamedat $13  00 

3  bnshels  barley 1  90 

Sbnsheleoats 1  19     ' 

3ba8hel8pea8 2  38 

18  56 

Average  amount  of  81  boehels  winter  grain  and  poise  per  family  (for  thrash- 
ing), every  bnshel  estimated  at  |0.7137,  equals,  round 57  83 

Waste  grain  in  thrashing 1  42 

Physician  and  medicines,  gratis,  given  by  employer 2  14 

Total 137  76 

PKOFIT8  FROM  OWN  USB  Ain>  FURTHER  WORKING  OF  "NATURAUA"  RBCBIVED. 

Additional  amount  derived  from  utilizing  the  potato  land $9  28 

Additional  amount  derived  from  utilizing  flax  land 7  14 

Wife's  apinninff,  weaving,  and  making  clothes  in  winter ' 7  14 

Additional  profits  from  hog-raising 10  71 

Additional  profits  firom  geese  and  chickens 8  56 

Total 42  83 

Grand  total  of  income 202  06 

BeferriDg  to  this  last  statement  showing  the  income  of  a  laboring 
fiEunily  (husband,  wife,  and  two  to  three  children)  and  helper,  a  state- 
ment showing  the  expenditures  for  same  is  given,  which  is  reported  to 
have  been  ma^e  up  by  a  committee  after  hearing  the  respective  laborers : 

Pood: 

Rye  and  pulse,  r>und f42  84 

Potatoes 17  13 

Por^  (250  pounds),  9.5  cents  per  pound 23  75 

Other  meat  (50  pounds),  7.1  cents  per  pound 3  57 

Three-fourths  or  a  barrel  herrings,  f4.28  per  barrel 3^1 

900  liters  milk,  1.78  cents  per  liter 16  06 

100  pounds  of  salt,  2.38  cents  per  pound 2  38 

5  pounds  of  coffee,  28  cents  per  pound .^ 1  42 

13  pounds  of  sugar,  14  cents  per  pound v. 1  85 

26  liters  whisky 2  47 

Spices 30 

Total $114  98 

Clothing : 

2  pair  boots  for  husband 4  99 

2  pair  boots  for  wife 1  90 

4pair  boots  for  children 1  90 

¥uki^  wool,  cotton  for  spinning,  knitting,  and  weaving 10  71 

Smaller  wearing  apparel 1  70 

100  days'  work,  7.14  cents  each,  of  wife  in  spinning,  Ao 7  14 

Total 28  54 

Lodging 14  28 

Firing  and  light 10  83 

Sundries : 

Train  oil  for  boots 1  14 

Soap  (27  pounds) 2  14 

Tear  and  wear  of  furniture,  beds,  Ao 4  28 

Tools,  implements 1  78 

Physician,  medicines 2  14 

Total 11  48 
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Taxes,  wages: 

Wage  to  the  helper 914  28 

Taxes  to  state,  choroh 1  72    . 

And  school 71 

Total $16  41 

Grand  total  of  expenditaTes 196  58 

Grand  total  of  income 202  06 

Balance 5  64 

Bat€$  ofwagei  in  BerUm, 
rXaken  from  •  leoeot  pablicstion  of  the  ststistioal  boxoMi  of  the  city  of  Beriiii.1 


Wafee  per  week. 

1 

• 

Oconpatloiu. 

Time>work. 

Ptooe-work. 

j^ 

Low- 
est 

ATor- 
•«e. 

^ist- 

Low- 
est. 

ATer> 

HJjf. 

1 

Stone-outten: 

JOOrD6Tineil  ' ^-rTi-.-r--rr.*..*.r...T  >.........  . 

$5  00 
6  71 
6  00 
8  67 
8  57 
3  67 

$5  42 
042 
6  71 
428 
8  80 
428 

16  28 
7  14 
7  14 
4  76 

428 

13  67 

$528' 

$6  48 

^. 

Ht9, 
10 

8aiDe  (in  faotoiiei) 

IS 

MftrblfvcnttffTii  -.r-.. ................_. ........ 

1« 

Mftrhle grlBdera  ,-x 

428 

628 

IS 

M^i'^Ia  workman T--.r'..T*-r.r^.*....^...... 

12 

Viiiatnnft  worken.  lAboTen..T.r... 

4  76 
428 

6  71 
464 

1« 

Crockeryware : 

Tarnera 

f ..... 
600 

28 

IB 

Workmen 

18 

Lads 

IS 

Molders • 

6  71 
600 
6  85 
882 
887 

600 

Mod^JolnerB 

Firemen 

>  1ft 

CoBohmen 

425 
802 

671 

Lftboren 

8  21 
8ff7 

62 

71 
86 

«  ^^  «  •  • 

Potters: 

Joameymen 

8  57 

671 

It 

Tjftboreni ...... r.,T 

12 

Porcelain : 

Tarness • 

8  67 
803 
2  61 
2  61 

685 
671 
3  57 
8  57 

726 
773 
4  76 
4  76 

Painters 

Burners 

Grinders ..........'-     

Apprentices 

71 

5  71 

428 
286 

286 

2  88 

71 

8  67 

142 

606 

4  76 
887 

428 
2  86 
107 

600 
6  71 
ft  00 

288 

648 

628 
802 

0  42 
428 
142 

7  14 

In  porcelain  factories : 

Founders ) 

»  1ft 

Holders > 

Burners 

1 

CsAtors 

1 

Goldsmiths : 

Joum<^  vmen 

11 

Female  laborers 

11 

AoDrentioes - • 

, 

u 

In  silver-goods  faotories: 

Pressors 

i 

Boilers 

Ijuters 

8  67 

7  14 
4  76 

8  67 
2  14 

Jonmevmen. silyer-worken  .....r.  ........... 

( 

67i' 
1  00 

866 
288 

^  IS 

PoIisb<^nk  female 

2  U  >'a'B8 

4  70 

Annrentioes 

71 

■•»••• 

In  German  silTor  fiwtories  t 

Glrdlers  

428 

6  7l{ 

11  00 

1:::;: 

Grinders,  wcvkmen 

286 

600 

6  71 
2  14 
6  05 

6  71 

6  71 

7  14 
2  86 

14  28 

7  14 

14  28 
B  80 

"  '*e  14  w 

Locksmiths 

428 

"  *^l  14  28 

l 

Pressors ....••... 

VL 

Cntters.  female 

Polishers,  male 

8  66   11  00 

Polishers,  female 

2  14 

404 

5  71 

Aonrentices ................................... 

71  •  1  07 
8  57     4  28 

8  67     4  28 

71    

8  67     4  28 

142 
600 

6  00 
1  78 

7  14 

Workmen.... 

Glrdlers : 

428 

042 

It 

AoDrentices  ................................... 

It 

Tin-fonnders,  journeymen 

428 

•  •  • 

856 

1ft 

1 
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SaU$  ofvmgw  in  ^^rZiii^Coiitinaed. 


OocvpatloiL 


Jonxnteymen 

Pounders 

Tuntera 

Apprentices 

Workmen 

Id  Berlin  brass  works  : 

Artfaans 

Founders 

OpeTstives 

In  Berlin  copper  and  bissB  works : 

ArtisAns 

'Workmen 

Coppersmiths : 

Jonraeymen 

Laborers 

Id  metal-goods  fiiotories : 

Tomeni , 

liOcksmiths 

Coppersmiths 

Painters 

Girdlers 

PQUahers 

Operatives,  male 

Operatiyest  female 

Anprentloes 

Ouralers,  female 

In  fbnndries  of  articles  of  art : 


Founders,  molders 
Workmen 


XTeedle-makers,  Joomeymen. 

FQe  cutters.  Journeymen  . . . . 

Loeksmiths,  Journeymen 

Blackamiths,  Joumeymtti — 

Toolsmiths,  journeymen 

Cntleni  Journeymen 

Kladesuiiths,  ioomey  men — 
Bteel-pen  worVers : 

Jonmeirmen 

Girls 


KaUBmithSr  Jonnieymett 

In  engine  works : 

Meehanics  

Blacksmiths 

Jainers 

Moklers 

Workmen 

In  sewiog-maehine  factories : 

Lockuniths 

Jofaiers , 

Workmen,  male , 

Workmen,  female , 

Cartwrighta,  Journeymen , 

Tefacrspb-makers,  Jonmeymen . . 

Mechanicians,  Joomeymen 

Suxiriesl-instniment  makers 

Wateh-makers,  Journeymen , 

Id  lamp  faetoriee : 

BraxifcrB , 

Girdlera 

Tnraera 

In  •  chpmical  factories: 

Forsuien ........a....... 

Laborofs , 

Lads 

Women  and  girls 

WorkerB  under  sixteen  yean 


Wages  per  week. 


Time-work. 


Low- 
est. 


$3  57 

3  57 

2  85 

71 

a  85 

5  00 


Aver, 
age. 


} 


3  02 

4  28 
828 

3  57 
285 

428 
8  57 
428 


$4  76 
4  70 

4  28 
05 

3  86 

5  71 
606 

4  76 

571 
480 

428 
3  57 


5  35 
8  57 
2  14 

1  78 
83 

178 

8  88 

2  38 
12  85 

3  35 
3  67 


3  57 
2  88 
2  86 
2  85 


08 
42 


2  85 

4  28 
428 

428 

8  21 


2  85 
8  50 
2  85 
2  85 
285 


5 
4 
5 

5 
2 
1 
1 
1 


00 
28 
00 

47 
85 
00 
42 
42 


High 
est. 


$5  71 
565 
5  00 
1  10 
8  57 

7  14 


5 

4 
5 
5 
5 

4 
8 


00 
28 
00 
00 
06 
76 
21 

2  38 
06 

2  85 


8  57 

2  61 
8  57 
8  80 
4  28 


2  02 
8  57 

4  76 
8  67 

5  71 
1  78 

367 


4  45 

4  76 

4  58 
3  72 


3  57 

4  61 
4  28 
4  76 
4  28 


5 
5 
5 


17 
00 
71 


505 
854 
2  38 
1  00 
142 


833 

7  28 

7  80 

5  71 

4  28 

7  14 

5  71 
7  14 


42 
85 

28 


8  57 
1  18 
3  67 


4  28 


Piece*work. 


Low« 
est. 


$4  76 
4  04 
4  04 


Aver- High 
age.  I  est. 


6  71 


8  57 


85 
00 
76 
00 


11 


4  28 

5  71 

6  42 

5  71 

6  42 
2  14 

4  76 


5  71 

5  71 

6  71 
4  28 


76 
42 
71 
42 
14 


6  42 

6  42 

7  14 


14 
28 
85 


288 
1  00 


4  28 
76 


$5  00  $7  14 
5  00  I  6  18 
5  00  '  6  18 


6  42 


585 


V 


52 


3  57     4  28 


2  85 


2  14 

2  88 

8  67 

3  21 


2  14 


428 
428 
8  88 
2  61 


8  67 

2  38 

3  57 


S" 


28 


4  28 


4  28 
4  28 

4  28 

5  71 


»i 


6  11 

7  54 
638 
808 


5  47 
528 
4  28 
8  33 
4  28 
600 


4  28 

4  76 


5  05 


7  14 


7  14 


5  00 


5  71 


5  71 

6  42 
6  42 

10  71 


8  57 
4  76 


It 

■ 

I 


CmOt,  Hn. 
18 
12 
12 
12 
12 


47 


6  18 
506 
500 
380 


7  14 

6  42 

7  14 


7  14 


18 
IS 
18 

12 
13 

12 

12 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


0 
12 
12 
10 
12 
18 
18 
13 
13 

11 
11 

12 


12| 


>   12 
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Bate$  oy  wage$  in  Berlin— Cfmtinued. 


Ooeapalknii. 


In  an  aniline  color  tteUay  i 

Foremen 

Artipana 

Laborers 

Operatiyea 

8oAp-roakers 

Day  laborers 

Ethereal  oils  factoriea,  operatires 

Aaphalters 

Koofers 

In  silk-KoodB  factories  (operatiTes) : 

Mole 

Pemalo 

In  wool  mills : 

Weavers 

Shearers 

Winders,  female 

Hand'Workeis,  female 

Machine-workers,  female 

Wai-pers,  female 

Bibbon-makers,  joameymen 

Weavers : 

Joameymen 

Warpers  

Winders,  female 

Carpet  weavers : 

Operatives 

Workers,  female 

Weavers 

Clothroak ers,  Joameymen 

In  a  Berlin  velveteen  factory : 

Operatives 

Apprentices 

Women 

Girls 

In  bleaching  and  dyeing  works: 

Laborers 

Women 

Foremen 

GirU 

In  refining  works  (dressing  iabrics) : 

Masters 

Laborers,  male 

Laborers,  female 

Fullers 

Carders,  female 

Bilk  bntton  and  trimming  makers: 

Foremen 

Manager,  female 


Joameymen 


Girls 


Sope-makers : 

Joameymen 

Apprentices 

Statuary,  paste-board  foctories : 

Foremen 

Gilders 

Joiners 

Bookbinders 

Laborers 

Gilders,  females 

Artisans 

Tanners: 

JoaraeymeB 

Apprentices 

Workmen 

Bookbinders : 

Journeymen 

Girls... 


15  00 
600 
8  14 
8  57 
428 
8  21 


Wages  per  week. 


Time-work. 


Low> 
est 


Aver- 
age. 


600 
4  28 

8  67 
1  06 


$6  71 
5  71 

3  14 
8  82 

4  76 
8  67 
428 
606 
638 

802 
2  14 


1  42 
1  42 


2  86 

286 
2  86 

1  19 

8  67 

1  78 


286 


288 
1  00 

8  21 
178 
6  71 
1  64 

6  00 
288 
1  66 
8  67 
367 

6  42 
288 

U  28i 
1  42 


$0  42 
042 
8  74 
428 
696 
500 


2  14 
1  90 


8  67 

8  21 
4  28 
1  78 

428 
1  90 


8  21 
249 
286 


8  67 


21 
07 
42 


28 
28 
67 
21 
90 


67 

42 


86 
42 


669 
286 
1  00 
428 
428 

7  14 
286 

600 


1  90 

8  57 
1  30 

1  78 


49 
71 
00 


3  02 

4  28 
2  38 
6  00 

4  64 
2  14 
8  67 

404 
1  90 


Piece- work. 


High-  Low- 
est. :  est. 

I 


7  14 
643 

5  00 
2  61 


8  21 
2  88 

4  28 
438 

8  67 

5  71 
249 

600 
8  14 


$214 

2  14 
428 
2  14 
1  90 
1  66 


$2  86  $8  57 


428 


3  57 
3  14 

8  98 

248 
866 


888 
4  28 
288 
6  71 
671 

866 
8  67 

6  71 

|2  88j 

!2  85i 

4  28 

1  64 

2  14 


142 


288 
4  70 
288 

867 

'286 


8  67 
180 


1  19 
1  07 


Aver- 


High- 
est. 


845 
6  71 
285 
2  86 
2  88 


886 


7  14 
286 

428 


6  11 
288 


7  14 
6  71 
4  64 
628 
3  21 


6  00 
8  92 
892 

6  00 
286 


8  57 
8  57 
3  67 


428 


286 
1  42 


4  99 

288 
142 


4  76 

7  14 

8  67 
4  76 
4  26 


4  28 


8  57 
962 
888 

6  71 

'4*28' 


006 
286 


642 

428 
1  78 


5  00 
600 
600 


686 
600 


428 

288 


6  42 
6  43 
0  42 


5  71 


6  71 
8  67 


%4 


Otntt)  Sn. 


18 
10 
10 


U 
11 

10 
10 

10 

10 

I      10 

■I  14 
14 
14 

12 
18 

12 
13 

IS 
12 
12 
U 

12 
U 
12 
II 

18 
18 
IS 
IS 

18 

11 

11 

U 


u 

12 
11 
11 

IS 
IS 
IS 
18 
IS 
IS 
IS 

IS 
IS 
IS 

11 

IS 
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JBoloi  0/  wage$  in  BerUn — Continned. 


Oeonpatloni. 


Bwkbbden— Continned. 

OUdfln,  male 

Ofldera,  female 

Leaftber-worken 

Hanesa-makeFB 

Wapmers 

Cinr^case  makers 

HMtarr-effecto  makers 

Upbolaiem: 

Jonraeymen.... .>..•••>>••««>■••••  «•••••■---• 

Wooien 

Steim  aaw-mill  workers 

SteaiD  aaw-min  laborers 

Jdaen: 

Forbnfldings 

Forfuoitore 

Goopera,  Joanieymes 

Buket-makera.  Joomeymen 

Hakcra  of  boffiuo-hom  buttons 

Tfooien 

liakeia  of  regetable  ivory  bnttons ; 

Master 

laborers,  female 

Laborera,  male 

Girla 

C(«ib-Biak«a,  Joomeymen 

TaraidieTs.  Journeymen 

Oflders,  Joomeymen : 

liale 

Female 

Steam  millers 

Pbsmeo 

Locksmiths 

LabMors 

Bakers: 

First  {oomeyman  (and  free  board) 

Secondjoomeyman  (and  free  board) 

Third  joomeyman  (and  free  board) 

Coniectiuoers,  joomeymen  (and  free  board),  per 

Biosth 

BatcbsTs,  Journeymen  (and  free  board) 

Hiseral*  water  workers 

«cwery : 

Brewera per  month.. 

Coopera do 

LsborcTs 

Cl^r-makers: 

^lale 

Female 

Uses-makers; 

Foremen per  month.. 

(Tntter-oat 

Taikirs: 

Joomeymen 


$8  67 
142 
285 
285 
8  45 
800 
8  88 

8  57 

1  M 
4  28 
8  21 

428 
8  57 
285 

2  14 
286 
1  42 

600 
1  90 


Ladies*  eloak  makers 

Females 

Hatters: 

Joomeymen 

Lsborers,  lemsle 

AvHuakers: 

Joornfeymes 

Laborers,  female 

Gkyre-Dukers,  Journeymen 
Shoemakers: 

Jostmeymen 


Joomeymen 

Hsir.drea8ers,  Joomeymen  (with  board) . 

MaaoDs 

Carpentera 

^ppreutices 

Laborets 

Glaafeis,  Jonmsymen 


Waf^es  per  week. 


Time-work. 


Low- 


2 


142 
2  85 
2  86 

8  57 


42 
00 
88 
00 
16 

14 
66 
42 

71 
06 
85 


21  42 


286 
1  42 

21  42 
285 


14 
07 


8  67 


8  87 
2  14 


85 

42 

85 


2  14 


05 
8  42 
8  00 

1  42 

2  61 
8  85 


Aver-'High 
age.     est. 


76 
14 
4  28 

3  67 

4  04 
8  68 
8  80 


4  76 
2  88 

5  05 
8  57 

500 


4  28 
2  85 
4  28 
2  14 


6  42 
2  85 
8  21 
1  66 

8  57 
8  67 


28 
14 
88 
88 
60 
56 


285 
2  14 

1  78 

10  00 

2  14 
867 

23  80 


867 
178 

27  37 
867 

885 
142 
428 


4  76 
288 

8  57 
1  00 
8  83 


$6  71 
286 

5  71 


28 
76 
28 
62 


!$8  67 


5  71 
2  85 
8  33 
5  UO 


71 
71 
71 
28 
00 


2  85 

8  66 
2  85 


1  00 
428 
428 

500 
285 
628 
588 
683 
600 

8  57 
8  61 

2  14 

14  26 
8  57 
464 

38  55 


428 
2  14 

82  18 
6  00 

8  85 
286 
4  85 


6  42 
285 

4  28 
238 
4  28 

428 


Pieoe>work. 


Low- 


$4  76 
404 
462 
4  16 
4  28 


4  28 
2  86 


2  88 
1  66 


1  66 
8  67 


8  88 


2  86 


8  67 


1  10 


1  10 
8  08 
4  21 
4  78 


428 


1  42 
4  56 
4  56 

2  14 


7  14 


8  83 

1  66 
285 

2  14 

;i  00 

f2  88 


3  57 


Av«. 
age. 


$5  05 


4  28 
2  38 


2  14 
4  28 


8  80 


4  76 


8  80 
2  14 
8  88 


285 
8  67 


4  76 


High 
est. 


6  42 
6  43 


6  18 
8  60 


2  85 

6  71 


4  28 


4  28 


7  14 


2  14 

7  14 


4  28 
2  85 
428 

4  28 

4  04i 
4  76" 


5  71 


i 


OmU$. 


64 
71 
66 
64 


Pi 

II 


12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 


H 


71 
35 


11 
11 

13 
18 
10 
12 
12 
12 

11 
U 
11 
11 
18 
18 

12 
12 
12 
U 
IS 
12 

18 

18 
18 


50 


16,17 
18 

12 
12 
12 

12 

12 

12 
IS 

KKH 


47 


11 
U 

IS 
IS 
IS 

IS 

12.44 

16 
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Rata  of  wages  im  B^Uii~Contiiiii«d. 


Wages  perwaek. 

i 
5 

« 

OeoapAttoot. 

Time-work. 

Piece-work. 

Low- 
est 

Arer- 
age. 

High, 
est 

Low- 
est 

ATor- 
agA. 

High- 
est 

pRlntoni,  'fonniAynuni....^ .....*>.'.... ■... 

83  02 
600 
428 
8  67 

500 
428 
628 
6  71 

04  28 

671 
6  16 
428 

683 
6  80 
685 
6  75 
628 

6  71 
6.02 
171 
860 
171 
285 

7  60 
687 

2  67 
380 

85  70 

86  70 
17  85 

4  76 

10  60 
2142 
26  00 
2142 
10  68 
10  68 
17  85 
12  13 
10  71 

286 

3  21 

85  00 
7  14 
7  14 
500 

856 
7  14 
785 
0  18 

'7'i4' 
866 

Omtt. 

Bn. 

9 

Hoofers. 'joantoTinfiii 

$8  56 

80  62 

10 
10 
10 

10 

ChilIlI16T4fWMI>4n.  101ini6'T1IMIIl  r.. 

Trpo  foonden.  Joiini6vin6n 

8  67 

$4  88 

671 



Prmtinff-offlce  of  Qtrmao  Xmplre: 

Looksmi  thfl 

Bookbindort 

« 

'lii 

7  14 
704 

786 
785 

785 

*8'66* 
856 
866 

10 

nPyp^  found  4r4 .-»T--rr,»--T.xT--T. ...... 

10 

Setters 

10 

CoDDer-DlAte  Dxintttn  ...................... .... 

10 

Jouters 

600 
500 

10 

Lithosraphers ~ 

Lid».T..:. 

5  71 

6  42 

4  14 

10 

2  74 
171 

1  80 
7  14 
428 
185 

2  14 

28  08 

28  08 

14  25 

357 

500 
171 
887 
866 
866 
285 
606 

47  60 

47    6 

23  81 

7  14 

10 

Dfty-lAborers.  TonthftilT.  ..t....t. .....*.. ...... 

••*••• 

10 

Women .......................... ....r. ........ 

10 

PhotocTSDhers 

* 

{7-0 

BncTSTflnL  llthoffrarDheni 

****** 

•«•«•« 

ADDTentioM .- 

Ttofv  cntten ...................................... 

6  71 

U| 

Merohauts: 

Msnacing clerks per  month.. 

Book-keepers do 

Sellers:  stfve-keepem do 

Apprentices do 

BerUn  Steamsbip  Company,  captains i 

Jannarv  ana  Febmarr 

^ 

....  I 

0-18 

m  mm»  J 

• 

ICsrcb  end  Anril  ....r 

kfav  Mid  Aoimst...^.^'. ....................... 

Sentcmber and Ootober 

T^^ovflmb^i*  fti»<l  T)eoember. 

Firemen 

Steermen #................. 

ICnoinAmAn  . 

XaiI 

Common  day-laborers : 

rield 

228 
286 

321 
8  57 

{2» 

4  76 

618 

50-71 
85-47 

71-88 
6»-71 

Factories 

10 

fltifMt  o.lAanern  (with  dothinflr) 

Laborers  on  maoademiaed  streets  (with  cloth- 
ing)   

Osnal  workers  (with  olothin v) 

If nnfninal  wat^Ai^wrnrka  msn .  ,. . 

Sculptors : 

Flasten^rs 

3  57 
285 
854 

238 
71 

623 
4  76 
623 

8  67 
88 

866 
7  14 
7  61 

4  71 
05 

10 

Tn  W-OOd  ---rr-- -,-- T-     --,,-- 

18 

Tn  irciMinin ,..,. .........r. ........... 

10 

_,   .V^  ltJ§f9\AMMM..... 

Holders : 

428 

6  71 

642 

w 

Aporentioes  ........... ......r. 

12 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  TWO  LABORERS  IK  BJBRUN. 

Laborer  employed  in  a  ooaUyard,  with  family  in  very  poor  oircMmatoiioet.— Forty-oDe 
years  old ;  day  laborer  in  a  coal-yard ;  a  wife  and  four  children ;  earns  about  $123  a 
year,  but  very  uncertain ;  does  iob  work,  according  to  business ;  cannot  support  his 
family  upon  such  wages ;  his  wife  is  compelled  to  do  all  sorts  of  work — washing — and 
eldest  daughter,  fifteen  years  old,  assists. 

United  earnings  amount  to  about  $183.73.  Detailed  expenditures :  Two  rooma,  and 
kitchen  in  the  court-yard,  basement,  f77.11 ;  clothing,  ^3.80 ;  food.  $51.40 ;  income 
tax  for  city,  ^.57 ;  fuel,  $10.71 ;  sbhool  books,  $3.80 ;  doctor,  medicines,  $7.14  ;  sun- 
dries, $8.56;  total,  $186.09.  Saving,  therefore,  is  out  of  question.  We  live  mostly 
on  potatoes  we  raise  on  a  piece  of  land  let  by  Berlin  magistrate  against  a  fee  of  $2.14. 
Meat  we  eat  only  four  times  a  week,  buying  half  a  pound,  worth  11  cents. 

Cohhler  and  ^a«-2<^Jk(or.— Thirty- nine  years  old ;  a  wife  and  two  little  children ;  earns 
about  ^300  per  annum  when  he  has  full  employment ;  works  according  to  buaiDees; 
wife  does  small  housework  for  other  people. 
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Total  iooome  about  |3i^  Expenses :  Two  rooms,  one  kitchen  in  the  conrt-y  ard  base- 
aienty  $77.35 ;  clothing2|35.70 ;  food,  $171.36 ;  rent,  tax,  |2.85 ;  aid  society,  71  cents ; 
doctor,  medicines,  $4.28 ;  sandries,  $17.85 ;  total,  $320.10.  No  saving,  and  we  have 
to  take  qnite  meager  meals ;  a  little  piece  of  meat  and  yegetables— mostly  pota- 
to€»— for  dinner. 

STATEMENT  SHOWIKO  INCOME  AND  BXPENDITUnks  OF  TWO  MAB0N8  IN  BERLIN. 

A  ouiMm,  liaving  a  wife  and  three  children,  residing  outside  Berlin, — Thirty-nine  years 
old ;  I  am  t^  mason  :  jonmeynian,  and  work  for  about  eight  months  in  Berlin;  the  other 
part  of  the  year  I  live  with  my  family;  1  have  a  wife  and  three  children ;  the  oldest 
IS  ten,  the  youngest  five  years  old ;  they  reside  in  a  viliage  in  the  province  of  Brand- 
enburg ;  I  receive  here  in  Berlin  4  marks  (95  cents)  a  day  otlO  hours,  or  40  pf.  (9.5  cents) 
per  hour.  This  rate  of  wages  is  now  paid  throughout  Berlin  to  masons  of  my  class. 
As  long  as  the  daylight  permits,  we  commence  work  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
quit  at  6  o'clock.  In  the  later  season  of  the  year,  when  the  days  get  shorter,  we  work 
with  electric  light,  or  gas-light,  in  some  instances.  For  about  four  months  and  longer 
I  am  without  work  in  tne  buildLine  trade,  and  try  to  do  any  work  I  may  get. 

We  take  half  an  hour  for  breakiast  (8.30  to  9  adock) ;  one  hour  for  dinner  at  noon, 
and  half  an  hour  at  4  o'clock  vespers.  We  take  our  supper  after  the  dajr's  work  is 
done.  Can  hardly  support  my  famil v  on  such  wages ;  especially  in  winter,  if  I  can- 
not find  work,  and  the  money  I  saved  in  summer  is  used  up. 

In  the  summer-time  my  wife  works  on  a  farm^  for  which  services  we  have  the  use 
of  a  piece  of  land  to  grow  potatoes  on  (abont  45  scheffel  =  G7  bushels)  and  to  keep  a 
goat  fur  milk  and  to  raise  a  hog  for  meat  purposes.  I  can  hardly  tell  what  we  earn  a 
year.  The  last  winter  I  had  to  contract  debts  to  get  along,  as  I  was  two  months 
without  work.  In  the  other  vears  we  made  no  debts,  but  saved  nothing.  My  own 
earnings,  taking  eight  months^work,  and  the  month  at  twenty -two  days,  may  average 
1,000  marks  (S^). 

Expenses :  For  rent — my  sleeping  place  in  Berlin  for  eight  months,  $11.42 ;  outside 
Berlin  (family)  for  twelve  months,  $12.85 ;  clothing  for  s^f  and  family,  $29.75;  food 
per  day,  self  in  Berlin,  42.8  cents,  for  eight  months,  $102.72;  family,  outside  (17.85 
eenta)  for  eight  months,  $42. H5 ;  food  per  day,  self,  family  at  home  (42.8  cents)  for 
four  months,  $51.36;  fuel  and  light,  in  all,  $7.14;  manioipal  income  tax  in  Berlin, 
$1.42;  school-tax  at  home,  71  cents;  tobacco,  $9.28;  sundries,  $28.65;  Mechanics' 
Aid  Society,  Berlin,  $2.85;  total,  $301.00. 

When  in  Berlin  I  want  nearly  the  like  artiolea  of  food  as  the  other  single  fellow- 
journeymen.  When  in  my  home  village  we  eat  only  on  three  day  of  the  week  a  little 
meat,  mostly  potatoes  of  our  own  growth,  but  little  coffee  or  milk,  soup,  with  rye 
bread  in  the  rooming,  and  bread  or  potatoes  for  supper. 

As  already  stated,  the  portion  I  save  during  summer  is  mostly  used  up  during 
the  winter.  If  I  get  sick  1  have  physician  and  medicines  gratis,  through  the  Mechan- 
ics' Aid  Association. 

Meuon  {single). — ^Twenty-six  years  old ;  a  bachelor ;  earn  95  cents  per  day.  In  win- 
ter-time 1  try  to  find  manual  labor,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  to  earn  something 
to  live  upon. 

Expenses :  For  food,  $173 ;  sleeping  place,  $17.36 ;  clothing,  $18.32;  fuel  and  light, 
$8.38;  municipal  income  tax,  $1.42;  ones  to  Mechanics' Aid  Association,  $2.b5;  to- 
bacco, $^.28;  sundries,  $14.85;  total,  $239.46;  approximate  income,  $238. 

For  breakfast,  bread  and  coffee  |  for  dinner,  meat  and  one  kind  of  vegetables;  at  4 
o'clock,  beer  and  bread ;  for  supper,  bread,  sausage,  or  cheese  and  beer.  The  last 
year  I  earned  as  much  as  I  wanted ;  but  this  was  not  always  the  case  in  former  years. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  TWO  BOOKBINDERS. 

BookMmderf  having  a  wife  and  three  children  (hale  and  hearty  in  appearance). — I 
am  thirty-three  vears  old ;  I  am  an  ordinary  bookbinder ;  I  have  a  wife  and  three 
children ;  the  oldest  is  six,  the  youngest  three  years  old.  I  receive  89  cents  a  day 
(the  average  wages  being  from  71  to  101  cents) ;  ten  hours.  We  begin  work  at  7 
o'clock  in  uie  morning  and  quit  at  7  o'clock  p.  m. ;  one-half  hour  for  breakfast  (8.30 
o'clock),  one  hour  for  dinner  at  1  o'clock,  one-quarter  hour  (4.30  o'clock)  for  vespers. 
Sapper  is  taken  after  work.  Cannot  folly  support  .family  upon  such  wages;  the  de- 
ficiency is  made  np  by  letting  a  room,  &c. 

Income  about  $370.'  Expenses :  For  rent  two  rooms  and  kitchen,  $92.82 ;  food  and 
fuel,  I  give  my  wife  a  weekly  household  money  of  $3.57  X  52  =  $185.64 ;  clothing,  self 
snd  family,  t&;  rent  tax,  $5.71;  municipal  income  tax,  $1.90;  Mechanics' Aid  Society, 
$9 ;  smoking,  $8.56 ;  newspapers,  $4.28 ;  beer  and  amusements,  $25 ;  total,  $370.91. 
we  are  unable  to  save  anythmg. 
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BookbindeTf  hadhelor  (mn  orderly-looUng  man). — Twenty-teven  yeusold;  engaged 
in  letteriDff  and  gilding ;  has  no  family ;  earns  89  eento  per  day ;  ten  hooia'  work 
<from  7  o'clock  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.)* 

Income  about  |278.  Expenses :  Rent,  sleeping  place,  |21.42 j  clothing,  f  16.18 ;  boots, 
Ac,  14.76:  food. $1*23. 84;  washing,  $6.80:  light  and  fael,  |2.14;  income  tax,  $1.42; 
Mechanics'  Aid  Society,  $3.57 ;  periodicals,  books,  $5.95 ;  amusements  (I  am  no  smoker), 
912.37;  total,  $198.45 ;  balance  of  $79.55  is  invested  in  a  savings  bank. 

"    Common  day-laborers  get  2  marks  (48  cents)  per  day;  work-time, 
twelve  hoars,  including  pauses. 

A  man  who  recently  furnished  the  workmen  coffee,  beer,  &c.,  describes 
their  general  manner  of  living  as  follows : 

Table  $h4noing  inoams  and  expenditure  of  Idbarere  employed  in  tke  eitg  of  BerUn  for  work 

on  ike  eewerage. 


IteiiM  of  espenditurs. 


Cott. 


Breakfast  about  0  a.  m.  luiudly :  oolfee  and  oidinary  rolls.... 

Bye-bread  and  cheese,  witboat  butter 

Dumer,  one  portion  in  so-eaUed  people's  kitchen 

Lunch«  coffee  and  ordinary  roll,  or  beer  and  rye-bread 

Supper,  after  work 

Sleeping-pUMe  per  nijcht 

Total 

Wages  per  day 

BaUince  remaining  for  clothing  and  all  other  necessities 


2.U 
7.14 
7.14 
4.70 
4.70 
4.70 


9a73 
4&00 


17.: 


Comparative  etatem^nt  of  weMy  average  wagee  at  Berlin  in  July,  1881,  and  Fe^ruary^ 

1884. 

[Taken  from  pnblioations  of  the  statistioal  bureau  of  the  eltj  of  Berlin.] 


Oeenpatlons. 


Potters 

Oirdlers 

Coppersmiths 

Brass  fonnders 

Keedlers  and  slere-makers 

FllO'Cntters 

Tinsmiths. 

Locksmiths 

Blacksmiths 

Machine  bailders 

Wbeolwrights 

Sarffical-instrament  mak 


ers. 

Hechanicians  and  opti- 
cians  

Soap-makers 

Silk-riblion  makers 

"WesTers : 

Warp  shearers    

Spoolers  (female) 

Trimminz-lace  and  bat- 
ton  makers 

Hosiery-makers  (women 
antigirls)  ..J 

Bope-makers 

Tanners 

Bookbinders 


Jnly,  188L 


8 


87 
67 


$4  2B-A  W 
8  57 
898 

8  09 
428 
8  67 
4  28 

2  26-8  67 
8  67 


8  67 
8  67 
2  16 

8  67 
1  00 

8  92 


1 
8 
4 

4 


78 
67 
28 

10 


February, 
1884. 


14  99 
4  28 


4 
4 
8 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
8 


28 
70 
57 
28 
99 
28 
28 
47 
57 


4  70 

4  28 
8  92 
8  67 


4 

1 


28 

76 


4  99 

1  42 

3  67 
404 

4  28 


Ocoupationa. 


Album-makers 

Saddlers,  harness 

Upholsterers 

Jmners 

Coopers 

Brash-makers 

Comb-makers 

Vsmishera 

Bakers  (with  board  and 

lodsing) 

Butchers  (with    board 

and  lodging) 

Toliacoo  mctory  workers 

(men) 

Tailors 

Ladies*  eiosk  makers 

Furriers    

Glove-makers 

Shoemskers  (pieoe-work) 

Hair  -dressers 

Masons. 

Roofers  (slates) 

Laborers  (unskilled) 

Operatiyes  in  diemlcal 

factories.  •  

Sculptors  and  plasterers. 
PainVars 


July,  1881. 


$4  88-4  00 
499 
867 
8  67 
8  67 
4  28 
388 
488 

288 

288 


8  57 
2  85 
28 

67 


Febraary, 
1884. 


4 

8 


2  85 


85-3 
8 

4 

7 


57 
14 
04 
14 


8  21 

8  07 
488 

4TB 


$4  28 
8  67 
8  07 
8  67-4  28 
4  38 
4  04 
8  97 
8  57 

1  78-8  85 

2  41 

8  07 
285 
4  18 

8  m 

8  88 

2  85-8  §7 

*1  10 
898 
671 
8  80 

897 

52i 
4» 


^  With  board. 
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Sdoriet  amd  wages  paid  bjf  ik€  Oreat  Berlin  Tramwaif  Company  to  their  offioiaU  and  em- 

plojf4s, 

[Without  board.] 


OooapfttionB. 


I  Honra 
pordaj. 


Tud  manacors : 

Fint-daaa  ($428  salary.  $178  for  rant) . . . 

SeooDd-elaas  (|387  aalary.  f  107  for  rent) . 

CoBtro'lera  <after  fire  yeara'^sflnrioe) 

llaster  drivera 

Fonge  maatera 

Cmdaciora 

DriTen. 


Senrioe. 


Fotage-drivera 

ForarideTB 

Stoblemeii 

Ctf-eleancra 

liight  watchmea 

KichixdaU 

Attndera  of  sick  hoiaea . . . 
SwitcImcB ................. 

Bridge  watohmon 

Blscksmitha        

Tiack  watclmien 

Loeksadtha 

Wbedwiiftits  and  maaona. 

Saddtera 

Workers  in  ahopa 

Bay  laborers 


11 
12 
12 
12 
18 
12 
12 
12 
18 
8 
12 


12 
10 
10 
.10 
10 


Yearly... 
do,... 
Monthly., 
Yearly..., 
....do..... 
Monthly. 
— do ..... 

...do 

....do ..... 
....do ..... 

...do 

...  do 

....do 

....do 

do 

— do 

Weekly... 

DaUy 

do 

....do . .... 

...  do 

— do 

DaUy 


Pay. 


leor  08 

484  08 

38  71 
428  08 
357  08 

17  70-21  48 

18  60-21  48 

21  48 

14  98 

17  18-17  88 

17  80-18  88 

18  68-21  48 

17  80-21  48 

18  68-21  48 
17  80-18  08 

17  88 
488 
64. 7-^  6  oentSb 
71.4-107      •* 
71  4-85      ** 
71.4-05      " 
68.6-71.4      " 
67. 10     •• 


NoTC^The  emploTia  mentioned  from  wd  managera  to  fore-riders,  ineloaive,  in  addition  to  their 
pay,  raoeiTe  free  onlfonna.    Pensions  paid  when  the  peraona  employed  beoome  oM  or  nnable  to  work. 

Average  ealaries  and  wages  paid  per  year  hy  the  Prussian  Government  to  the  officials  and 

employes  of  the  Hamburg  Bailroad. 


Claaa  of  employment. 


Praidnit. - 

Membeca  of  the  board  of  dlrectora : 

Twa.eaeh 

Two,  each 

Two]e(CBladTiserB,eaoh 

IHrectoroftralna 

SopeTlntendentoftndna 

Cmefengineer 

Chief  of  the  teehnicalbnrem 

Chief  cashier 

Comptrollers 

Chief  book-keepers,  recorders,  Ac.. 

Clerki 

C<»p.TiltB 

Draitmen 

Telegraph  inspector 

Freighk  eoafcoaian 

Track  enidneera 

Track  masters 

Track  sssistants 

'Wstchmen  on  the  line 

foremen  on  the  line 

Station  Inspeetor 

Station  heada 

Aaristsnt  inspectors 

Telegraphers. 

Porters................... .......... 

Switchmen 


Pay. 


85,866 


8. 
2, 
1,' 

a, 

1. 
1, 
1. 
1, 


670 
976 
071 
148 
428 
786 
647 
190 
781 
511 
875 
287 
880 
842 
883 
087 
888 
273 
$187  to  204 
161 
630 
404 
881 
285 
202 
179 


Class  of  employment. 


CarreTlsers 

Coal  measurer 

Coal  measorer's  assistants 

Messengers 

Night  watchmen 

Watchmen 

Manafcer,  freight  department 

Cnstodian: 

Heavy  freiffht 

light  frtsight  and  baggage 

AMistants  

Baggage*master,  station 

Weighers 

Ticket  sellers 

Ticket  printers 

Condnclor,  chief 

Baggage-master  on  train 

Condactors  (first  class) 

Conductor's  assistants  (second  olass) 

Engine  cleaners  

Master  machinists 

First  aasiatant 

Second  assistant 

Auditor,  repair  shop 

Porters,  repair  shop 

Locomotive  engineers 

Locomotive  firemen 


Pay. 


$878 
68f 

8a 


188 
1,438 

1800  to  787 

478 

846 

226  to  286 

214 
814 
214  to  888 
287 
848 
198 
167 
182 


6U 

802 

888  to  428 

807 


KoTS  L— Oerman  offlciala,  generally,  received  an  allowance  for  lodgings  or  rent,  being  a  certain  per 
mot  based  on  the  amotint  of  salaiv  received  by  each  some  twelve  years  ago.  It  was  enacted  that  aH 
places  throughout  Germany  should  be  graded  into  five  classes,  according  to  the  cost  of  living,  Berlin 
coBstitnthig  the  highest  claas.  These  several  classes  sre  graded  upon  nearly  the  following  ratio :  6. 
6, 9, 12, 15,  snd20 ;  Berlin  constitnting  the  last  class.  The  rate  of  allowance  to  the  severaTgrades  ox 
sffldals  in  Berlin  is  about  as  follows :  Ministers,  chiefs  of  the  highest  authorities,  receive  8119 ;  chiefb 
ef  deoartments  and  the  like,  $95 ;  offlcera  in  the  departments,  dec,  $71 ;  inferior  officials,  $42  {  lowest 

VOTB  2.— BaOroad  companies  are  liable  for  ix^uries  occurring  to  the  employes  only  when  saeh  in- 
lories  oecuned  by  the  carelessness  or  negligence  of  the  company  or  its  agents.    This 
law  pdnetpls  appUea  to  aH  employers. 
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Salariea  pmid  to  the  officers  and  emplofA  of  the  royal  poUoe  department  ef  BirUti. 

[Tftkcn  from  the  Pnuci«n  budget  bilL) 

Praeideiit,0alac7,  $2,718,  and $856 loeeIeUoiraiioe(eee note  l,M«f) 18,560  80 

First  oblefGoTenuneatoonnoOor  (totel) I,f00  68 

2  Gtovemmentel  oonndlon $1,218  00  and  1, 000  00 

8  ebiefr  of  depertments,  average  aalary,  $1,218,  and  looal  allowanoe,  $47  (eaeh) 1,26000 

20  directors  of  diviaioDB,  average 856  00 

78  police  secretaries,  ayerage 878  00 

42  police  secretaries,  assistants,  aTerace 447  00 

64  police  secretaries,  assistants,  secona  class,  average 447  00 

16  copyists 447  00 

1  chief  treasnrer 1,071  00 

1  chief  book-keeper,  1  treasnrer,  7  book-keepers  (average  salMj) 678  00 

Ichief  of  messengers,  1  honse  inspector,  1  house  casteOan  (eafOh) 821  00 

11  messengers,  porters,  fto $228  00  to  285  00 

1  commander-in-chief  of  police  force 1,428  00 

18  police  captains  (average) 888  00 

186  police  lientenants 714  00 

10   olice  sergeants  (in  diilmnt  d^jMrtmeat's  oAoss) 888  00 

2, 071  policemen  (each) 285  00 
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Current  retail  prioet  ofprwitUnUf  fe,,  in  the  city  of  Berlin  M)ay  1, 1884. 

WhMllloaz* perpoand..  $0  OMto$0  0 

Corn  meal do....  OMto  06 

Oat  meal do....  OClto  06 

Bice: 

Carolina do....  08  to  10 

Java do 05  to  06 

Table  butter dp.-...  30  to  88 

Beet: 

Bflaata do....  17  to  30 

Filleto do....  30  to  40 

Mottvn  (roaata) do....  17  to  20 

Pork do —  16  to  20 

Ham do...  25  to  80 

Laid do 18 

Teal do....  22  to  25 

Turkey do 22  to  25 

Cluckeiia do 20  to  25 

White  bread  (wbetti) do....  00  to  11 

Back  bread <xye) do....  05  to  07 

Sogart: 

Wliito  (pulTeriaed or  graikiilatod) do....  11  to  18 

WLito  (orieket  or  loaf) do 12  to  15 

Second  quality do 08  to  10 

Cofbet: 

Mooka do 27  to  40 

Ceylon do....  80  to  86 

JaTa do —  22  to  27 

Bio do....  20  to  25 


Peceo do....  1  80  to  2  00 

CoDso do....  70  to  1  80 

tioaehong do 70  to  1  80 

Imperial do —  70  to  2  00 

Gnnpowder do —  70  to  1  80 

Hyaon do 70  to  1  80 

Eftga perdoien..  15  to  20 

QyiterB: 

In  aeaaon,  Bogliah  in  ahaQ do —  00  to  05 

Holland  in  shell       do....  55  to  60 

Calioo  (per  metor=  1.0036  yarda) 08  to  12 

Cotton  aheetiDga  (bleached) 1.6  meters  wide..  36  to  40 

Linen aheetinga  (bleached) 2metor8vide..  48  to  68 

Coal: 

Stone perton..  4  50  to  5  00 

Brownaoft do 3  50  to  4  00 

*  The  Oerman  pound  is  half  of  one  kilogram  or  1.11  of  an  EngUah  pound,  but  in  making  the  above 
•oinpntadons  I  have  reduced  the  price  to  equal  the  Bngllah  pound. 

t  The  duty  on  colTet)  is  4^  c^nts  per  poand  and  on  tea  11  cents.  There  is  a  duty  of  d|  cents  per  pound 
en  soear,  but  little  sugar  is  imported,  as  Germany  produces  more  than  it  consumes.  All  sugar  pro- 
duced in  Germany  pays  an  internal  tax,  which  tax  is  rebated  when  such  sugar  is  exported. 

COST  OF  LIVING  IN  GERMANY  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

My  own  experieDce  as  a  housekeeper  in  Berlin  convinces  me  tbat  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  and  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  shape  of  food^ 
are  higher  in  Berlin  than  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Gotten  goods  are 
probably  cheaper  in  New  York  than  here.  Boots  and  shoes,  I  shonld 
say,  cost  about  the  same  as  in  New  York.  Woolen  clothing  is  30  to  40 
per  cent.,  table  linen  20  to  30  per  cent.,  silk  goods  from  10  to  25  per 
cent,  cheaper  here.  For  some  reason  which  I  am  unable  to  explain, 
woolen  bkmkets  are  but  very  little  cheaper,  if  any,  here  than  in  America. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  woolen  underclothing.  There  are  very  many 
things,  such  as  china  and  x>orcelain  wares,  glass  buttons,  laces,  gloves, 
hosiery,  &c.,  which  are  much  cheaper  here  than  in  America.  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  one  can  live  in  America  as  cheap  as  he  can  in 
Germany  if  he  will  live  in  the  same  manner.  I  know  the  question  is 
oft^n  asked  in  America,  How  can  the  laboring  people  in  Germany  live 
if  tbey  receive  such  a  small  pittance  for  their  labor  f  My  reply  is, 
simply  because  they  do  not  live  as  well  as  the  laboring  classes  do  in 
America.  They  also  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  economical  in  their  ex- 
penditures and  in  their  manner  of  living,  and  every  member  of  the 
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family  who  cau  la];)or  must  do  so  in  order  to  assist  in  caring  for  them- 
selves and  the  general  household.  The  laboring  women  here  are  ac- 
customed to  perform  the  hardest  of  manual  labor  on  the  farm,  in  the 
shops,  about  the  mines,  &c.  Such  labor  as  would  only  be  performed  by 
the  strongest  of  men  in  the  United  States. 

The  articles  which  are  mentioned  in  the  last  table  above  given  are  of 
such  quality  as  are  usually  used  in  the  families  of  merchants,  profes- 
sional men,  &c.,and  I  think  it  safe  to  say,  of  a  better  quality  thian  those 
used  by  the  peasant,  or  laboring  classes,  as  these  latter  are  compelled 
to  select  the  very  chea))e8t  kind  of  all  articles.  They  consume  but  little 
meat  or  coffee,  and  scarcely  no  sugar  or  tea.  Black  or  rye  bread  is 
preferred  by  some  of  the  more  wealthy  people,  and  no  other  is  used  by 
the  laboring  classes,  while  their  butter  is  of  the  very  poorest  kind, 
often  mixed  with  lard,  and  sometimes  seasoned  lard  alone  is  used  by 
them  as  a  substitute  for  butter.  Cheap  beer  is  largely  consumed  by 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  some  of  the  men,  especially  droschkie 
drivers,  workers  upon  the  streets,  &c.,  use  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cheap  ^<  schnaps,''  the  very  poorest  kind  of  gin. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  intelligent  or  definite  statement  as  te 
rents  in  Berlin,  as  the  price  therefor  depends  entirely  upon  the  sue 
and  location  of  the  apartment. 

Much  is  being  done  in  Berlin  by  the  more  wealthy  and  titled  classes 
towards  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  Hospitals 
are  prepared  for  the  sick,  public  kitchens  for  the  hungry,  and  asylums 
to  lodge  the  weary.  There  are  fifteen  so-called  ^'  public  kitchens "  in 
Berlin,  which  have  been  organized  by  the  titled  and  more  wealthy 
classes  of  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  poor  people  with  an 
amount  of  wholesome  food  for  a  very  small  amount  of  money.  During 
the  year  1883,2,290,360  portions  or  meals  were  supplied  by  these  publie 
kitchens  at  30  pfennings,  or  7  cents  each  x)ortion.  The  total  receipts  of 
these  kitchens  during  the  year  was  353,417  marks,  and  the  expenditure 
was  250,430  marks.  The  Berlin  Asylum  Association,  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  shelter  to  the  needy,  has  2,371  members,  belonging, 
as  I  have  said,  to  the  higher  classes.  During  the  year  1883, 105,241  men 
and  19,917  women  were  given  shelter  by  this  association,  while  baths 
were  supplied  for  22,748  men  and  2,411  women.  Since  the  Ist  of  Jan- 
uary last  arrangements  have  been  made  by  this  association  for  supply- 
ing the  inmates  of  the  asylum  with  work.  The  receipts  of  the  associa- 
tion for  1^83  were  28,050  marks,  and  the  expenditure  was  43,599,  the 
deficiency  being  contributed  by  the  members  and  coming  from  chari- 
table entertainments,  &c. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  state  Mr.  Boi,  one  of  my  clerks,  who  has  been 
long  connected  with  this  office,  has  rendered  me  great  assistance  in  the 
procuring  and  preparation  of  the  statistical  information  given  in  this 

report.  

M.  S.  BBEWEB, 

Con9ul'OenerdL 

XTnited  States  Consulate, 

Berlin^  May  23, 1884. 
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PRUSSIA. 

REPORT  Bl  OOKSVL  GENERAL  YOQELBR. 
DIVISIO^^S  OF  LABOR  IN   THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

The  terms  "  workingmen,"  or  "laboxing  classes,"  although  in  general 
use,  are  not  very  exact,  inasmach  as  not  every  '*  man''  who  "  works  "  or 
all  "classes"  "which  labor''  are  intended  to  be  included  within  those 
terms.  The  small  peasant,  who  lives  on  the  income  of  his  few  acres  of 
land,  is  a  '*  workingman  5 '^  the  master  mechanics  or  artisans,  the  shoe- 
makers, the  tailors,  the  joiners,  who  work  directly  for  their  own  cus- 
tomers, belong  to  the  "  laboring  classes,"  yet  none  of  these  are  intended 
to  be  referred  to  when  we  speak  in  general  of  the  laboring  classes. 
Narrowed  down,  therefore,  to  their  technical  meaning  these  terms  reljer 
to  that  vast  class  of  people  who  perform  physical  or  manual  work  ibr 
wages,  deriving  no  appreciable  assistance  or  income  either  from  the 
possession  of  property  or  from  the  patronage  of  customers. 

This  vast  class  of  population  may  be  subdivided  into  five  distinct 
classes,  viz :  Those  engaged  in — 

(1.)  Agriculture,  cattle  and  hog  raising,  gardening,  forestry,  hunting, 
and  fishing. 

(2.)  Mechanical  industry,  building,  and  mining. 

(3.)  Commerce  and  traffic. 

(4.)  Domestic  service. 

(5.)  Military  service,  in  school  and  religious  teaching,  in  hospital  and 
benevolent  institutions,  and  in  the  civil  service. 

Applying  to  these  five  classes  the  limitation  hereinbefore  stated,  tlio 
number  of  working  people,  male  and  female,  in  the  German  Empire  is 
estimated  at  from  10,000,000  to  11,000,000,  of  which  not  less  than  2,500,- 
000  are  engaged  in  domestic  service.  These  figures  may  appear  exor- 
bitant in  a  population  of  only  46,000,000,  but  I  believe  them  to  be  fairly 
correct.  Ais  a  test  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  census  of  Prussia  of  1880 
shows  that  out  of  a  population  of  27,000,000  there  were  engaged  in  do- 
mestic service  not  less  than  1,674,357  people;  namely,  570,511  males  and 
1,103,846  females.  It  must  be  considered,  however,  that  the  number  of 
persons  dependent  upon  these  10,000,000  or  11,000,000  of  laborers  for 
their  support  is  comparatively  less  than  in  the  better  situated  classes, 
because  among  the  laboring  classes  is  found  a  vast  number  of  young, 
unmarried  persons. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  persons  engaged  as  work- 
ingmen  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  German  Empire.  The  persons 
80  engaged,  however,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  viz :  (a)  Free  la- 
borers, owning  real  estate;  (ft)  free  laborers,  without  real  estate;  (0) 
laborers  bound  by  contract. 

Glass  a  comprises  thos^persons  (called  in  German  '<  Hausler  Coloni- 
sten'^or  ^^Bildner"}  who  own  a  little  house  and  some  land,  a  small 
ganlen  and  pasture,  the  income  of  which,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  themselves  and  family,  and  who  are  therefore  compelled  to 
work  on  neighboring  farms  or  estates  for  wages.  The  amount  of  land 
necessary  to  maintain  a  family  varies  with  the  location.  In  North 
Gtermany  a  larger  area  is  required  than  in  South  Germany.  While  in 
the  Palatinate  an  area  of  5  to  6  acres  may  suffice  to  maintain  a  family, 
from  10  to  16  acres  are  required  in  the  less  productive  portions  of  iNorth- 
eastem  Germany.    Many  of  these  small  property  owners  have  learned 
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and  followed  trades  connected  with  agriculture,  such  as  wagon-making^ 
smithing,  horseshoeing,  coopering,  or  the  like,  and  thus  manage  to  live 
in  comparative  comfort. 

Class  b  comprises  the  great  bulk  of  free  agricultural  laborers,  who 
own  no  real  estate,  and  who  therefore  are  calked  tenants  (Eiulieger),  or 
hirelings  (Ileuerlinge).  These  have  no  income  whatever  but  their 
wages,  and  although  these  are  very  fair  during  harvest-time,  yet  the 
little  savings  made  in  summer  are  usually  lost  agaiu  in  winter,  wheu 
work  is  scarce  and  less  remunerative.  This  class  of  laborers  is  at  a 
great  disadvantage  as  against  either  the  small  property  owner  or  the 
contract  laborer.  Rent,  victuals,  fuel,  &c.,  they  are  compelledt  o  pur- 
chase out  of  their  scanty  wages,  while  the  small  property  owner  derives 
many  of  these  necessaries  from  his  own  land,  and  the  contract  laborer, 
on  the  other  hand, of  whom  I  shall  speak  presently,  receives  board  and 
lodging  from  his  employer.  The  hireling,  therefore,  will  work  for  com- 
paratively very  little,  if  he  be  furnished  food  and  lodging.  This  class 
of  laborers  form  the  greater  part  of  the  fluctuating  agricultural  iiopula- 
tion  which  moves  in  dense  masses  into  those  provinces  where  labor  is 
in  demand  j  for  example,  into  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  at  the  time  of 
the  sugar-beet  harvest.  Often  they  are  found  felling  timber,  mending 
roads,  quarrying,  &c.,  but  in  summer  they  invariably  return  to  the 
harvest  field,  and  in  winter  they  prefer  thrashing  and  other  work  con- 
nected with  farming.  Ordinarily  they  rent  a  piece  of  land,  perhaps  an 
acre  or  two,  raise  a  hog,  keep  a  cow  or  goat,  and  some  chickens,  and 
thus  manage  to  make  a  living  from  one  harvest  to  the  other.  Their 
condition  is  a  deplorable  one.  In  age  or  sickness  they  are  depemient 
upon  public  support.  Their  boast,  however,  as  against  the  laborer 
bound  by  contract  is  that  they  are  free  men ;  that  if  an  employer  does 
not  suit  them  they  can  quit  him  at  a  day's  notice. 

Glass  c  consists  of  the  laborers  bound  by  contract.  These  laborers 
<5ontract  with  the  farmer  or  estate  owner,  usually  for  a  year.  They  live 
in  small  houses,  built  or  owned  by  the  estate  owner.  They  receive' fi-om 
the  estate  owner,  besides  a  small  sum  in  cash  per  month,  the  use  of  the 
dwelling,  fuel,  feed  for  one  cow,  the  use  of  land  for  potatoes  and  wheat 
or  rye,  and  usually  a  very  small  interest  in  the  result  of  the  yield  of 
grain.  In  some  provinces  the  necessaries  furnished  comprise  seven- 
eighths  of  the  wages,  while  in  others,  for  example,  in  the  Duchy  of 
Brunswick,  they  hardly  amount  to  one-fourth.  If  the  employer  re- 
quires it  the  laborer's  wife  must  also  work  in  the  field  or  in  the  house- 
hold or  stables  at  a  rate  of  wages  agreed  upon.  As  to  the  wages  of 
these  three  classes  of  agricultural  laborers  and  the  cost  of  living,  which, 
after  this  description  of  their  mode  of  life  and  work  will  be  better  appre- 
ciated and  understood,  I  submit  the  following  as  fair  examples : 

now  A  FAMILY  LIVES. 

BECEIPT6  AND    EXPENDITURES  OF  A   FAMILY  OF  AGUICULTURAL    LABORERS  OW29IKG 

REAL  ESTATE  AT  DIRMSTEIK,   PALATINATE. 

The  family  consists  of  man,  wife,  and  three  children ;  one  of  the 
children  is  out  of  school,  the  two  others  attend  school ;  the  family  be- 
longs to  the  better  situated  ones  of  their  class ;  they  own  a  house  worth 
about  $216,  mortgaged  for  $165.00;  some  furniture,  implements,  and 
also  a  cow,  $38.40 ;  a  calf  worth  $7.92 ;  also  one  hectare  (about  4  acres) 
of  land,  worth  $576  j  25  ar  (about  one  acre)  of  leasehold  land,  worth  $216. 
The  feed  for  the  cow  is  found  in  summer  in  the  ditches  along  the  coan- 
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try  roads  and  by  gathering  weeds  and  grass  in  the  vineyards  and  in 
the  woodSy  and  in  winter  by  beets  cultivated  on  the  land. 

RI9CEIPT8. 

Wages  of  tbe  man,  270  days,  at  33^  cents  (tlio  balance  of  the  time  lie  was  en- 
gaged aboat  his  own  house) $89  86 

Wages  of  tbe  wife,  ID  to  2\i  cents  (the  wife  is  almost  constantly  engaged 

about  tbe  house)  and  of  the  dangbter,  18  cents  per  day €9  26 

Makiug  a  total  wage  receipt  of,  together 159  12 

Other  receipts : 

Bental  value  of  house 15  42 

MUk , 48  98 

A  fattened  hog 11  92 

Grain,  16  cwt.,  of  2  acres :?5  45 

Potatoes,  80  cwt.,  of  2  acres 32  63 

Beets,  various  kinds,  raised  on  leasehold  acre,  200  cwt 32  63 

177  03 

Bat  the  products  of  the  land  are  not  all  consumed  by  the  family  ;  they  sell — 

900  liters  of  milk $24  49 

14i  cwt.  grain 32  13 

Total 56  62 

■p  ■           ■    II 

The  total  receipts  are  therefore  as  foUows : 

Wa^ee $159  22 

Grain  and  milk  sold 56  62 

Products  consumed 119  70 

Total 335  54 

KXPENDITURE& 
Food: 

Beef  per  week,  1|  pounds $10  64 

Meat  and  fat  of  a  hog  (including  purchase) 15  99 

Milk,  900  liters  at  llf  pfennigs 24  49 

Bread,  daily,  5  pounds 55  83 

Potatoes,  70  cwt 28  56 

Coffee  per  week,  1  pound 14  14 

Cbioory,  104  packages 1  43 

Salt,  78  pounds 1  86 

Wine,  beer,  cake,  &o  ,.- 8  14 

Total 161  08 

Baiment : 

Clothing  and  linen 20  42 

Shoes  and  mending 9  00 

Total y 29  42 

Lodging  : 

Beotal  value  of  house 14  71 

Small  repairs 78 

Total 15  49 

Fuel: 

Coal,  50  cwt.,  and  kindling 20  42 

liight 4  07 

Total 24  49 
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Tools,  physicians,  and  ai^ihecory $2  07 

Tdxes,  assessment,  and  insurance 4  07 

Interest  on  mortgage 8  14 

Rent  for  one  acre .* 9  78 

Bifiht  of  pasture  on  road .* 2  43 

Oil-cakes,  104  pieces .* 3  86 

Beets  for  own  use  and  fed 22  63 

Beet  seed,  2^  liters 35 

Seed  potatoes,  10-owt 4  07 

Seed  grain  for  2  acres .* 3  32 

Total 70  72 

RECAPITULATION. 

Receipts,  grand  total 335  54 

Expenditures 301  20 

Surplus 34  34 

HOW  A  LABOBEB'S  FAMILY  LIVES. 

RECEIPTS    AND     EXPENDITURES    OF     A    LABORER    AND     FAMILY     OWNING    NO    REAL 

ESTATE. 

RECEIPTS. 

200  working  days  of  the  man , f71  40 

30  days' work  mowing  in  harvest  time 14  28 

60  days'  work  with  family  weeding  and  hoeing  beets,  32  acres GO  98 

200  working  days  of  wife 38  08 

Total 184  68 

EXPENDITURES. 
Food :  • 

Purchase  of  a  pig -• 4  76 

Meat  per  week,  2  pounds,  at  60  pfennigs 14  28 

Butter  per  week,  Impounds,  at  1  mark 18  56 

Bread  per  week,  32  pounds,  at  17|  pfennigs 69  02 

Other  victuals 11  90 

Total..., 118  52 

Raiment 23  80 

Lodging  (rent) 11  90 

Fuel. 14  28 

Sundry  expenses 11  90 

Grand  total 180  40 

RECAPITULATION. 

Reoeipto 184  68 

Expenditures 180  40 

Surplus 4  98 

HOW  A  FARM  LABORER'S  FAMILY  LIVES. 

BBCEIPTS  AND   EXPENDITURES  OF   A   FARM  LABORER  AND   FAMILT   BOUND   BT  OOX- 

TRACT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Wages : 

Summer  work  of  the  man 8G7 

Summer  work  of  the  wife 7  14 

Winter  work  of  the  man  (exolusive  of  threshing) 6  71 

Total -^•.^ 81  49 
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NeeeaaarieB: 

Lodgings... 

Firewood - 

One  acre  of  potato  land  prepared 

One-aixth  acre  of  flax' land  prepared 

Paatnre  and  feed  for  one  cow 

Pasture  and  feed  for  two  liogs ' 

Pasture  and  feed  for  two  geese  and  goslings 

Eleven  bnshels  of  rye 

Two  boshelsof  barley 

Two  bnshels  of  oats 

Two  bnshels  of  peas 

Extra  earnings  of  the  family  for  threshing  in  win ter . « 

Profits: 

On  the  products  of  the  land 

On  the  products  of  the  hog 

On  the  products  of  the  geese  and  chickens 
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114  28 

10  00 

8  57 

1  43 

17  85 

2  14 

3  57 

13  09 

190 

1  19 

2  38 

61  40 

23  56 

10  71 

8  57 

Total  income 202  06 

EXPENDITURKS. 

Food.. i!ll5  78 

Baiment 2S  56 

Lodging 14  28 

Fuel 10  83 

Other  expenses 27  92 


Total 197  37 


Surplus 4  69 

I  have  not  deemed  it  neceBsary  to  itemize  in  the  last  two  instances 
the  difiFerent  items  of  expenses,  because  the  very  complete  recital  of 
them  in  the  first  instance  will  ^suffice,  with  proper  modifications,  to 
elucidate  the  other  two. 

4 

PERCENTAGE  OF  FOOD  EXPENSES. 

As  a  general  thin^  it  may  be  observed  that  the  percentage  of  earn- 
ings expended  for  food  is  proportionately  the  largest,  where  the  earn- 
ing are  the  lowest,  and  decrease  in  proportion  as  the  earnings  increase. 
Thas  it  has  been  ascertained  that  in  the  families  of  laborers  who  barely 
sacceed  in  providing  for  their  wants  the  percentage  of  the  earnings  ex- 
pended for  the  different  necessaries  is  as  follows  ^  Food,  65'  per  cent.; 
raiment,  15;  lodging,  5 ;  fuel,  6;  sundries,  15. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  MECHANICAL  LABORERS. 

I  now  torn  to  that  important  element  of  population,  the  industrial 
and  mechanical  laborers,  namely,  those  persons  working  for  wages  in  the 
mining  and  smelting  works,  in  factories  and  shops,  on  railroads  and 
transportation  lines.  Their  number  far  exceeds  that  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1875  there  were  employed  in  the 
German  Empire  in  the. pursuits  mentioned: 


Jonneymea  and  workmen 
▲pprenUoes 

Total 


Male. 


2, 521, 477 

422, 350 


Female. 


2, 943. 827 


32, 089 


581, 710 


Total. 


549,630  I  8,071,107 


454,439 


3,535p546 
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Since  1875,  however,  there  bas  been  a  considerable  accession  to  this  ele- 
ment of  population,  for  the  last  census  shows  that  those  parts  of  the 
empire  which  are  distinguished  for  industrial  activity  have  attracted 
immense  masses  of  people.  Hence  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  this 
.class  of  workmen  now  numbers  no  less  than  .5,000,000.  Among  the  man- 
ifold pursuits  of  this  great  army  of  workmen  we  may  distinguish  the  fol- 
lowing as  embracing  the  bulk  of  that  army :  (a)  Miners,  diggers,  and 
iron-workers,  (b)  Factory  men.  (c)  Mechanics  and  workmen  engaged 
in  their  work  at  home  {e,  g,  cigar-makers,  weavers,  &c.).   . 

(a.)  MINERS,  DIGGERS  AND  IRON- WORKERS. 

More  than  one-half  of  all  the  workmen  belonging  to  this  class  are 
employed  in  coalmines,  coke-ovens,  brown-coal  works,  and  in  peet  dig- 
ing ;  the  majority  of  the  other  one-half  are  employed  in  iron-mines,  fur- 
naces, smelting-works,  iron  and  steel  works,  wire  and  nail  fiM^torie^,  a 
comparatively  small  number  only  finding  employment  in  stiver,  cop- 
per, lead,  zinc,  and  salt  mines. 

The  vocation  of  the  miner  is  a  very  exacting  one;  the  descending  into 
and  ascending  out  of  the  deep  pits  alone,  which  in  the  smaller  mines 
is  still  accomplished  by  means  of  ladders  and  which  in  many  cases  oc- 
cupies an  hour,  is  a  hard  task.  Then  the  work  under  ground,  at  a 
depth  of  from  one  to  three  thousand  feet,  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  in  a 
stooping  or  lying  position,  surrounded  by  manifold  dangers,  is  no  less 
trying  and  fatiguing.  Yet  this  is  the  work  to  which  three-fourths  of 
all  the  miners  are  devoted,  the  other  fourth  being  engaged  in  haul- 
ing, tending,  preparing,  and  other  incidental  work.  A  working  day  is 
eight  hours,  seldom  more  thalti  ten,  and,  when  the  work  is  very  hard  and 
wet,  only  six.  The  miners  work  in  constantly  continuing  reliefs.  They 
are  engaged  by  contract  of  four  week's  duration.  They  are  paid  by  the 
ton  and  are  able  to  earn  enough  to  lay  up  small  amounts  from  time  to 
time. 

For  centuries  there  have  existed  among  them  '^  relief  associations," 
here  called  <<Knappschaft;Svereine,''the  membership  to  which  is  obliga- 
tory in  Prussia,  which  afford  to  the  permanent  members  relief  in  sick- 
ness, medical  aid,  medicine,  funeral  expenses,  an  annuity  in  case  of  dis- 
ability, as  well  as  support  to  their  widows  and  orphans.  The  temporary 
members  receive  medical  aid,  medicine  and  relief  in  case  ot  sickness, 
and  an  annuity  in  case  of  disability  caused  by  accident  in  pursuit  of 
their  vocation.  Of  these  aid  societies  there  were  in  Prussia  in  1875,102, 
representing  2,601  works  and  having  a  membership  of  257,042,  namely, 
138,559  permanent  and  118,483  temporary  members.  In  1880  there  were 
in  the  Prussian  Kingdom  183  such  societies,  with  320,000  members. 
The  work  of  these  societies  is  very  beneficent;  they  build  orphan  and 
invalid  asylums,  hospitals,  schools,  provide  "Kindergarten,"  &c.  In 
the  district  of  Saarbrlicken,  in  which  the  mining  population  seems  to  be 
most  prosperous,  these  ai<l  societies  paid  during  the  year  1880 — 

To  2,807  invalids,  an  average  pension  of $92  11 

To  2,247  widows,  an  average  pension  of , 39  03 

To  3,281  orphans,  an  average  pension  of 10  23 

Other  districts,  however,  can  not  make  so  favorable  a  showing.  The 
State  pays  one-half  of  all  the  contributions;  the  other  half  is  paid  by 
the  workmen.  The  average  annual  contribution  of  a  workman  is  $10. 
The  average  earnings  of  a  miner  are  $228.48  to  $285.60.  The  conditioa 
of  the  miners  is  not  accounted,  in  Germany, one  of  indigence.    Inde^, 
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manyof  tbem  maua^e  to  buy  or  build  a  little  dwelling-house,  and  to  ac- 
quire some  land.  Take,  as  au  example,  the  miners  of  the  district  of 
Klausthal;  the  statl?«lical  report  of  1881  shows  that  there  were  em- 
ployed in  mining  duriujrthe  year  1880, in  all  the  mines,  12,051  men;  of  ^ 
the^e  7,007  w^re  married ;  2,248  were  land  and  house  owners ;  1,010 
house-owners  only ;  405  were  land-owners  only  ;  8,328  had  no  property. 
These  12,051,  farth^rniore,  owned  2,894  head  of  cattle ;  4,821  hogs,  and 
6,077  goats. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mining  and  iron  industries  of » 
Germany  is  constantly  increasing.  The  Prussian  furnaces  employed 
in  1870^102,729  men;  in  1880,  the  number  had  increased  to  113,128 
men.  The  total  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mining  and  iron  in- 
dustries of  Prussia  increased  during  said  years  from  231,782  to  247,350. 
The  report  relating  to  200  coal  mines  of  the  Ehenish-Westphalian  dis- 
trict shows  a  working  force  of  only  79,209  men  in  1880,  81,209,  in  1881 
and  8S,832  in  1882,  an  increase  of  more  than  11  percent.  The  amount 
of  wages  paid  by  these  works  is  claimed  to  have  increased  26  percent., 
an  actual  increase  of  15  per  cent,  for  the  same  number  of  men.  There 
are  but  few  minors  employed  in  these  industries.  The  law  of  1879  pro- 
vides that  children  below  twelve  years  of  age  may  not  be  employed  at 
all  and  that  children  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  may  not  be  employed 
more  than  six*  hours  each  day,  while  no  more  than  ten  hours'  work  shall 
be  exacted  from  any  person  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Women  are  not  employed  in  these  enterprises. 

*•  The  association  of  iron  and  steel  men"  held  a  meeting  a  few  days 
ago  in  Berlin.  The  annual  report  of  the  association  showed  a  member- 
ship of  350  employers.  The  number  of  workmen  employed  by  them 
was  240,^H)0 ;  tbe  capital  employed  $259,000,000.  The  statistical  re- 
searches of  the  association  showed  that  since  the  introduction  of  the 
protective  tariff  (July  15,  1879),  the  number  of  workmen  employed  ia 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  Germany  had  increased  33.2  per  cent.^ 
the  total  wages  52.1  per  cent.,  and  the  wages  of  the  single  workman 
- 14.2  per  cent.  The  report  further  showed  that  in  spite  of  the  unfavor* 
able  condition  of  the  iron  market  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1883^ 
there  had  been  observable  only  a  slight  decrease  of  the  number  of  ' 
workmen  employed  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid.  The  average  earn- 
ings of  the  men  were  shown  to  be  about  $4.20  per  week,  as  against 
about  $3.05  in  1879.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how(»ver,  tbat  the  iron 
and  mining  industry  of  Germany  has  i)rospered  beyond  any  other  branch 
of  industry  since  the  adoption  of  the  tariff  of  1879,  excepting  the  man- 
ofaeture  of  beet  sugar,  the  astounding  growth  of  which  industry  is  due 
to  the  payment  of  premiums  on  the  export  thereof.  In  many  branches 
of  industry,  notably  in  the  textile  branch,  there  has  been  no  progress 
made  beyond  that  which  is  necessarily  consequent  upon  tbe  constant 
increase  of  population  and  consequent  increase  of  consumption. 

(6.)  WAGES  IN  PACTOEIES. 

It  is  impossible  to  even  mention  by  name  all  the  numerous  branches 
and  subdivisions  of  establishments  which  come  under  the  designation 
of  factories.  It  is  frequently  difficult  even  to  draw  the  line  between  a 
amall  factory  and  a  large  shop.  The  workman,  too,  employed  in  the 
factory  to-day  may  have  established  himself  as  a  master  mechanic  the 
aext  day  or  he  may  have  taken  work  with  some  master  mechanic. 

The  condition  and  wages  of  the  workmen  also  differ  materially  with 
♦ie  region  in  which  they  live  and  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged* 
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Even  in  the  same  place  and  indastrial  establishment  the  wages  of  the 
men  differ  materially  according  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  w(M*k- 
man.  It  happens  that  the  weekly  wages  of  men,  following  the  same 
employment  in  the  same  place  vary  from  $2.88  to  $12,  especially  in 
branches  of  industry  where  it  is  possible  to  work  by  the  piece.  The 
locksmith,  turner,  coppersmith,  &c.,  ordinarily  earns  from  $3.60  to  $4.31 
per  week,  but  a  skillful  workman,  working  by  the  piece,  may  earn  a3 
much  as  $10.80  to  $11.52  in  the  same  line  pf  employment  Among  type> 
setters  and  printers  the  same  difference  in  the  amount  of  earnings  is 
observable,  the  weekly  earnings  ranging,  according  to  skill,  from  $3.69 
to  $9.60.  This  great  variation  makes  the  fixing  of  average  wages  very 
difiicult  and  precarious.  The  employment  of  youthfiil  workmen  in  sorae 
branches  of  industry  also  has  a  tendency  to  depress  the  average  wages 
and  to  make  the  earnings  of  the  workmen  in  those  branches  appear 
lower  than  they  are  in  fact.  Boys  are  always  paid  lower  wages  than 
men,  while  this  is  not  the  case  with  female  work,  girls  of  fifteen  to  six- 
teen years  being  generally  paid  as  well  as  full  grown  women  and  some- 
times even  better;  hence  the  average  female  wages  are  more  easily  ascer- 
tained and  leiis  liable  to  fluctuations;  they  vary  from  $1.20  to  $2.88  per 
week,  in  rare  instances  only  reaching  $4.80.  The  great  bulk  of  female 
laborers  is  employed  in  the  different  branches  of  the  textile  industry  and 
in  cigar  factories. 

A  slight  advance  in  wages  must  be  conceded  in  almost  all  lines  of  in- 
<!ustry.  The  Dortmund  Union,  for  example,  reports,  that  the  average 
uages  paid  bv  them  during  the  vears  1879,  1880,  and  1881  were  as  fol- 
lows: 1879,  $i90.83  per  year;  1880,  $194.68  per  year;  1881,  $210.39  per 
vcar. 

The  sewing-machine  factory  of  Frister  &  Eossmann  employed  in  the 
year  1882  six  hundred  and  sixty  workmen,  and  the  average  wages  dur- 
ing that  year  amounted  to  $281.85.  This,  however,  is  an  exceptionally 
favorable  showing,  and  the  average  earnings  per  year  in  the  different 
factories  are  about  as  follows  : 

Men $142  80  to  $214  SO 

Woiueu 47  Goto    119  00 

Youthful  workmen , 47  60  to    117  10 

An  exact  general  average  can  hardly  be  given.  As  near  as  it  may 
be  done,  it  is,  for  men,  $178.50;  women,  $83.30. 

CONDITION  OF  FACTOET  WOBK-PEOPLB. 

In  order  to  present  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  life  and  condition  of 
factory  workmen,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  such  details  of  the  ar- 
rangements prevailing  at  one  of  the  leading  chemical  factories  of  G^- 
many  as  may  be  conducive  to  that  end. 

ANILINE  FACTORY  AND  ITS  WORKMEN. 

Tar-colors  factory  of  the  firm  of  Meister^  Lucius  it*  Bruning^  of  H&dat 

{near  Franlfort-on-the-Main). 

The  number  of  workmen  employed  at  this  factory  is  1,296  j  of  which 
about  60  percent,  may  be  considered  stationary  and  40  per  cent,  fluctu- 
ating. All  are  engaged  at  14  days,  mutual  notice.  Each  workman, 
upon  his  engagement,  is  furnished  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations,  to 
which  strict  conformity  is  exacted.  Of  these  1,296  workmen  837  are 
married,  438  single,  and  21  widowers. 
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The  size  of  the  families  of  the  858  married  men  and  widowers  is  as 
foUows:  114  workmen  are  childless;  168  have  1  child;  198  have  two 
children;  139 have 3 children ;  115 have 4 children;  59 have 5 children : 
38  have  6  children ;  21  have  7  children ;  2  have  8  children ;  2  have  9 
children ;  1  has  10  children ;  1  has  12  children. 

It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  no  workman  is  engaged  who  is  not 
in  good  health  and  whose  age  exceeds  thirty-five  years,  although,  if  once 
engaged,  he  is  never  discharged  on  account  of  age,  infirmity,  or  sick- 
ness, but  if  invalid  or  unfit  for  work,  is  cared  for  by  the  firm,  as  will  be 
shown  below. 

Work  commences  at  6  o'clock  a.  m.  and  ceases  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.  Half 
the  foi^  of  workmen  ceases  work  for  lunch  from  8  to  8.30  a.  m.  and  the 
other  hsdf  from  8.30  to  9  a.  m.,  and  the  former  have  their  dinner-hour 
from  12  to  1  p.  m.,  and  the  other  half  from  1  to  2  p.  m.  There  is  no  in- 
terruption of  work  for  vespers,  because  the  general  work  ceases  at  5  p. 
m.  The  necessary  night  work  .is  done  in  two  reliefs,  and  an  addition  of 
10  per  cent  is  paid  for  such  work  over  and  above  the  amount  paid  for 
the  same  duration  of  day  work.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  work  ceases 
entirely.  The  workmen  are  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  vote  at  elec- 
tions for  members  of  the  Reichstag  and  the  Prussian  Landtag  without 
any  deduction  of  wages.  The  daily  wages  run  from  between  $0.12  and 
$1.24. 

The  following  table  shows  the  wages  actually  paid  these  1,296  work- 
men: 

WAGKS  PKH  DAY. 

9  men ^  12  to  $0  24 

16ineQ '24  36 

47  men 36  in 

401  men 48  60 

5©  men GO  72 

177  men 72  84 

40  men 84  96 

somen 96  1  08 

1  man 1  13 

As  to  the  subdivisions  of  work  the  average  daily  wages  rauge  as 
follows : 

In  the  mechanical  workshop |0  77 

In  the  machine  rooms ,...'......  .  74 

In  the  hailders'  shop 71 

In  the  hanlin^  department 62 

In  the  alizarine  factory 62 

In  the  aniline  factory 62 

In  the  acid  factory 64 

In  the  packing  rooms ". 60 

In  the  dye  rooms 57 

General  average  per  day 65 

To  these  regular  wages  must  be  added  "  premiums,''  which  the  firm 
awards  at  the  end  of  each  year  to  such  of  the  workmen  as  have  shown 
themselves  exceptionally  industrious  and  well-behaved.  Of  such  prem- 
idiDB  the  firm  has  paid  last  year  $4,014.82,  the  payments  being  made  as 
follows:  More  than  $23.80  to  4  men;  from  $11.90  to  $23.80  to  46  men; 
tcom  $5.95  to  $11.90,  to  87  men;  from  $0.47  to  $5.95,  to  1,175  men. 

Including  these  premiums  in  the  wages  paid,  it  will  appear  that  a 
competent  workman  in  this  establishment  can  earn  about  $238  per  year. 
This  is  not  a  very  high  figure,  but  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  the  firm  have  in  many  other  respects  shown  a  marked  and  intelli- 
gent care  for  the  well-being  of  their  workmen. 
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FACTORY  HOMES. 

They  have  erected  a  fi6up  and  coffee  establishment,  where  those  men, 
wrhose  families  live  at  a  distance,  can  obtaih  dinner  and  coffee  at  6  cents 
per  day.  They  ha,ve  built  houses  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  factory,  con- 
taining in  all  72  dwellings  and  51  sleeping-berths  (the  latter  in  8  large 
rooms),  of  which  they  give  the  use  to  their  workmen,  at  very  low  rates. 
The  houses  containing  the  dwellings  for  families  are  one  and  two  story 
buildings,  with  attic.  They  are  situated  within  five  minutes'  walk  from 
the  factory,  and  each  of  them  has  attached  to  it  a  garden  of  2o0  square 
meters  surface,  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  families  in  the 
house.  The  houses  are  built  of  brick,  and  contain  lodgings  for  four 
families  each.    I  attach  drafts  of  the  two  kinds  of  houses  budt. 

In  the  house  E  14,  the  lodging  for  a  family  consists,  on  the  ground 
floor,  of  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen  (including  part  of  cellar  and  attic), 
and  in  the  first  story  of  two  rooms,  two  attic  rooms  and  kitchen.  In 
house  E  15,  each  lodging  consists  of  two  rooms,  three  attic  rooms 
and  kitchen.  The  rent  of  a  lodging  on  the  ground  floor  of  honse  E  U 
is  47.6  cents  per  week ;  on  the  upi>er  floor  59J  cents  per  week.  In  honse 
E  15  each  lodging  rents  at  71.4  cents  per  week.  The  lodgings,  there- 
fore, average  (including  garden  and  out-house)  $29.75  per  year.  The 
Qrm  are  constantly  increasing  the  number  of  these  dwelling  houses. 
They  have  also  erected  a  bathhouse  and  a  coffee  and  soup  house,  at 
which,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  workmen  can  obtain  coffee  and  soup 
(pea  and  bean  soup)  at  5  cents  a  day,  the  firm  contributing  2^  cents  ]>er 
day  for  each  workman  who  becomes  a  regular  boarder  at  the  establish- 
ment. At  the  bathhouse  bathing  is  free,  and  no  deduction  from  the 
wages  of  a  workman  is  made  for  the  time  occupied  by  him  in  bathing. 
An  association  has  been  formed,  mutually  by  the  firm  and  the  workmen, 
for  the  support  of  the  sick  workmen  in  this  manner:  Each  workman 
who  becomes  a  member  contributes  1  per  cent  of  his  wages  and  the 
firm  pays  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  paid  by  the  workmen.  In 
case  of  sickness  the  workman  obtains  out  of  the  funds  of  the  society 
a  reasonable  sum  for  the  care  and  support  of  himself  and  family,  and 
in  case  of  death  a  certain  amount  is  paid  to  the  family  for  burial  ex- 
penses. Besides  this  relief  association  there  is  an  association  for  the 
support  of  invalids  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  de<^ased  workmen. 
This  association  w^as  formed  by  a  donation  of  the  firm  of  $35,700.  It 
has  been  in  existence  only  a  few  years,  but  it  is  believed  that  out  of  its 
resources  the  families  of  all  invalid  or  deceased  workmen  o£  the  firm 
can  be  effectually  assisted  in  supporting  themselves. 

(0.)  GENERAIi  TRADES. 
MECHANICS  AND  WORKMKN  ENGAGED  IN  THEIB  WORK  AT  HOME. 

I  include  among  the  designation  of  mechanics,  iwtters,  tinners,  cop- 
persmiths, locksmiths,  watch-makers,  wagoners,  rope-makers,  dyers, 
bookbinders,  tanners,  coopers,  millers,  bakers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  car- 
penters, bricklayers,  &c.  All  these  pursuits  are  followed  in  Germany 
by  master  mechanics,  that  is  to  say,  persons  who  have  establKshed  a 
shop  or  business  of  their  own,  and  \^ho  either  work  at  their  trade  alone 
or  have  journeymen  as  assistants,  or  who,  if  their  trade  is  sufiicieutly 
large,  merely  superintend  the  work  of  their  journeymen.  These  jour- 
neymen are  employed  by  the  week  or  month,  seldom  by  the  day,  and 
the  employment  may  be  terminated  by  either  party  upon  a  week  or  two 
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,  weeks'  previous  notice.  In  some  branches  of  industry  these  workmen 
work  by  the  piece  at  their  own  houses  j  in  many  others  they  reee*ive 
regular  waf^es.  The  practice  of  boardin^f  and  Ipdj^ing  mechanical  work- 
men is  less  in  vogue  now  than  it  used  to  be.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
one-third  of  the  workmen  employed  in  these  v^ocations  are  apprentices. 
Most  of  these  receive  no  pay,  but  board  in  the  family  of  the  master.  In 
some  of  the  large  and  thrifty  cities  apprentices  are  sometimes  i)aid  w  ages 
daring  the  latter  years  of  their  apprenticeship  (which  is  ordinarily  three 
years).  In  such  cases  the  wages  paid  range  from  95  cents  to  $2.80  pt^r 
week.  The  great  variety  of  occupations  makes  it  very  difiicult  to  give 
an  estimate  of  the  average  wages  paid.  Wages  in  a  majority  of  branches 
have  not  risen  since  1878.  In  the  building  traie,  for  example,  the  prices 
paid  per  day  during  the  building  season,  range  about  as  follows  :  Brick- 
layers, 60  to  71  cents ;  joiners,  (iO  or  05  to  71  cents ;  carpenters,  54  to  05 
eentd;  tenders,  38  to  43  cents. 

The  work  embraces  eleven  hours  per  day,  to  wit,  from  6  a.  m.  to  7 
p.  m.,  with  two  hours  for  meals  and  rest.  In  the  poiteries  and  brick- 
yards the  men  work  by  the  piece,  and  can  earn  during  the  summer 
months  from  60  to  71  cents  per  day ;  in  winter  about  48  cents. 

OIGARUAKERS'  WAGES. 

Cigar  makers  invariably  work  by  the  hundred,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  work  is  done  by  the  workmen  at  their  homes.  The  amount  paid  for 
the  work  (the  workman  himself  paying  his  assistants)  vanes  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  worked  up,  as  follows : 

(1)  For  cigars  sold  by  the  manufacturer  at  $8.33  to  $8.57,  that  is,  a 
cigar  selling  at  retail  at  1^  cents  a  piece,  $1.55  to  $1.67  per  thousand. 

12}  For  cigars  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  at  $1.07  to  $1.19,  $1.79  to 
U.90  i>er  thousand.  (3)  For  better  brands,  $2.02,  $2.14  to  $2.80  per 
tiM>iisand,  according  to  qaality.  A  skillful  workman,  after  paying  his 
assistants,  may  thus  make  $3.57  net  per  week,  but  $2.86  may  be  called 
a  week's  average  wages.  V^here  the  workman  is  assisted  by  his  wife, 
and  maybe  one  or  two  grown  or  half-grown  children,  which  is  often  the' 
case,  he  can,  of  course,  increase  his  income  to  $4.76  to  $5.71  per  week. 
The  inland  tax  on  tobacco  of  all  qualities  is  5}  cents  per  pound,  the 
duty  on  imported  tobaccois  lOJ  c^ntsper  pound.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Uie  tax,  as  well  as  the  duty,  weigh  most  heavily  on  the  inferior  kinds  of 
tobacco  and  cigars,  in  consequence  of  which  the  cigar  industry  has  boon 
mach  depressed  of  late,  and  wages  and  ])roflts  have  become  very  unsatia- 
fiictory.  This  fact  will  be  easily  understood  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  perhaps  90  per  cent,  of  all  cigars  consumed  in  Germany  are  sold  at 
retail  at  less  than  2  cents,  and  that  at  that  remarkably  low  figure  the 
German  consumer — the  very  army  of  workmen  of  whom  this  report 
treats — demandsawellmadecigar  of  good  home  tobacco.  The  rent  of  the 
cigar-maker,  if  he  lives  in  a  smaller  town,  or  at  some  distance  fiom  a 
town  or  city,  ordinarily  ranges  from  $21.42  to  $28.56  per  yearj  in  larger 
citiee,  of  coarse,  rents  are  much  higher. 

BOOT  AND  SHOB  FACTORIES  IN   GERMANY  AND  THE  UNITED   STATKS. 

In  many  respects  the  condition  of  certain  branches  of  industry  dif- 
fers very  widely  from  that  prevailing  in  the  United  States.  Let  us  take 
an  example.  The  great  boot  and  shoe  factories  of  the  United  States 
M>PPb%  as  I  have  been  informed  by  a  competent  gentleman  acquainted 
with  the  American  as  well  as  the  German  boot  and  shoe  trade,  about 
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90  per  cent,  of  the  entire  consamption  of  boots^and  shoes  in  the  home 
market.  In  every  city  and  town  of  the  United  States  one  may  see 
nuroeroas  shoe  stores  filled  with  the  prodacts  of  the  Boston,  Lynn,  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago  factories,  while  the  old-time  shoemaker 
is  almoi^t  a  tradition.  In  Germany  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  shoe 
store  is  the  exception,  while  the  shoemaker's  si^  may  be  seen  in  every 
street.  Indeed,  the  gentleman  referred  to  inSbrms  me  that  of  abont 
100,000,000  of  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  consumed  in  Germany  per  year 
not  more  than  0,000,000  are  factory  made,  94  per  cent,  being  still  the  pro- 
duct of  the  master  shoemaker.  Is  not  here  a  great  field  for  American 
enterprise  f 

A  master  shoemaker  living  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  this  city  told  me 
that  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  wages  paid  in  1878  and 
now,  and  that  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  bad  also  remained  about 
stationary.  To  my  questions,  whether  there  were  different  grades  of 
shoemakers,  as  to  the  extent  of  their  business,  as  well  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  work,  he  said  that  there  were  y  that  the  master,  who  had  a  good  run 
of  custom,  usually  kept  a  sort  of  shop  or  store  with  a  show-window  to 
exhibit  his  work,  and  maybe  one  or  two  workmen  inside  to  make  the 
current  repairs,  but  that  he  gave  out  most  of  his  new  work  to  journey- 
men who  worked  at  their  homes  by  the  pair ;  the  small  master,  on  the 
other  hand,  usually  employed  but  one  or  two  hands,  who  worked  with 
him  in  his  shop. 

I  reduce  the  figures  given  in  German  money  to  American  money. 

SHOEMAKERS'  WAGES. 

Question.  Has  the  former  any  material  advantages  over  the  latter? — ^Answer.  Yes ; 
his  reputation  and  good  location  hrings  him  the  better  classes  of  cnstomera ;  he  haM 
a  fitting-room,  he  can  buy  his  leather  at  wholesale,  and  he  gets  $6  and'f?  for  boots  or 
shoes  which  I  make  Just  as  durable  and  good  for  |4.50.  The  price  of  leather  is  some- 
what lower  now  than  it  was  in  1H78.  I  pay  60  to  70  cents  per  pound  for  sheep  loathef 
and  45  to  50  cents  for  sole  leather. 

Question.  How  much  can  a  workman  earn  per  week  who  works  at  home  by  the 
pair  f — Answer.  From  $3.50  to  $4.7^.  They  are  generally  better  workmen  than  those 
who  work  in  the  master's  shop.    The  latter  earn  from  |3.00  to  $3.50  per  week. 

Question.  What  are  the  necessary  expetises  of  a  single  workman  working  in  the 
shop  with  a  master,  and  how  much  can  he  save  out  of  his  wages  f — ^Answer.  I  think 
a  workman  who  lodges  at  his  master's  house,  as  many  do,  can  get  along  on  25  cents  a 
day,  as  follows :  Two  small  glasses  of  beer  per  day,  4^  cents ;  coffee  and  bread  twioe 
a  day,  4^  cents ;  one  cigar,  1  cent ;  dinnef  at  master's  house,  10^  cents ;  sausage  and 
bread  (supper),  4^  cents ;  total,  25  cents.  On  Sundays  he  may  spend  a  little  mora, 
say  30  cents.  The  calculation  theu  wonld  stand  as  foUows:  Receipts:  Wages,  aay 
$3.21  per  week,  fifty-two  weeks,  $166.92.  Expenditures:  Board,  three  handml  and 
thirteen  days,  at  25  cents,  $78.25;  board,  fifty-two  Sundays,  $15.60;  clothing  per 
year,  $17.37;  incidental  expenses,  $2;  total,  $113.22.  Which  shows  that  he  may 
make  a  saving  of  $53.70  per  year. 

DIEECT  TAXATION  IN  PRUSSIA. 

By  a  recent  act  of  the  Prussian  Landtag,  all  persons  whose  annual 
income  falls  below  $285.60  per  year  have  been  released  from  the  pay- 
ment of  all  direct  taxes,  so  that  in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  almost  all 
workmen  who  are  not  property  owners,  are  entirely  free  from  taxation, 
except  so  far  as  they  may,  with  the  balance  of  the  population,  as  con- 
sumers, help  to  pay  the  taxes  which  the  manufacturer  and  importer  has 
advanced  to  the  .Government  in  the  shape  of  manufacturers  taxes  and 
import  duties.  In  addition  to  this  relief  recently  granted  to  the  Ger* 
man  workman,  the  State  is  now  about  to  insure  them  Skgainst  accident 
and  to  provide  for  them  in  case  of  disability  by  sickness  or  old  age. 
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Both  these  bills  are  bow  nnder  discussion  by  the  Beichstag,  and  will 
nndoabtedly  be  passed, 

OOltiMERGE  AND  TRAFFIC. 

The  condition  of  the  persons  engaged  in  commerce  and  traffic  is  so 
varied  and  diversified  that  a  description  of  the  life,  employment,  and 
earnings  of  those  engaged  in  even  the  leading  branches  thereof  would 
transcend  altogether  the  scope  of  this  report.  It  deserves  to  be  stated, 
however,  that  in  the  mercantile  business  an  apprenticeship  ranging 
from  two  to  four  years  is  still  universally  required,  except  from  sons  of 
the  better  families,  who  have  acquired,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  collegiate 
education ;  these  young  men,  having  usually  reached  an  age  of  seven- 
teen to  twenty  years,  enter  a  mercantile  house  as  ^'  volunteers,''  demand- 
ing no  pay  and  not  unfrequently  paying  the  merchant  for  the  privilege  pf 
becoming  conversant  with  mercantile  affairs  under  his  guidance.  The 
regular  apprentices  usually  receive  board  and  lodging,  but  no  pay,  and 
are  required  to  work  very  hard,  and  from  early  morning  until  late  at 
night,  they  being  the  first  to  come  or  commence  and  the  last  to  go  or 
quit  work. 

WAGES  ON  STATE  RAILROADS. 

Nearly  all  the  railroads  in  Prussia  are  now  owned  and  operated  by 
the  State.  The  persons  engaged  on  the  lines  are  all  uniformed  and 
most  of  them  are  former  under-officers  of  the  army.  The  mechanics 
employed  are,  of  course,  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  skilled  men  of  the 
different  branches  of  artisanship.  The  former  are  employed  by  the 
year  and  entitled  to  a  pension  for  themselves  in  case  of  disability  and 
for  their-  family  in  case  of  death ;  the  latter  are  paid  by  the  day  or 
week  and  may  be  discharged  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government.  The 
laborers  employed  in  loading  and  unloading  freight,  repairing  the  track, 
&C.,  are  paid  (per  day)  as  follows: 

Freigbt  men  at  station $0  52 

First  fireight  man  (in  charge  of  a  gang) 57 

Trackmen :>2 

Finit  track  man ' : 60 

The  mechanics  receive  about  the  same  wages  as  are  current  in  the 
same  profession  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  they  are  employed,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  tables  hereto  annexed.  The  salary  of  the  '<  officers  " 
of  the  royal  railroads  centering  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  is  adjusted 
in  the  following  manner: 

laie  officers  receive  a  fixed  salary,  which  is  increased,  while  they  oc- 
capy  the  same  rank,  up  to  a  certain  maximum  amount,  according  to  the 
duration  of  the  service.  In  addition  to  this  they  receive  a  small  further 
unount  as  a  substitute  for  or  to  equalize  rents.  This  amount  is  ad- 
justed according  to  the  value  of  rents  in  the  different  cities  or  towns  in 
which  the  officers  live*  In  further  addition  to  this,  and  by  way  of  a 
stimultts  for  the  prompt  and  circumspect  performance  of  their  duty,  the 
Government  awards  to  those  to  whom  the  running,  care,  and  safety  of 
trains  is  intrusted,  such  as  engineers,  firemen,  brakemen,  conductors, 
&c»y  certain  annual  premiums,  adjusted  according  to  the  efficiency  and 
Melity  of  each  single  officer.  The  degree  of  efficiency,  and  hence  the 
amount  of  premium  to  be  paid  to  each  individual  officer  is  determined 
by  the  board  of  directors,  upon  the  report  of  the  officers  immediately 
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superior  to  tbe  officer  to  b^  rewarded.    These  remarks  will  explain  the 
foUowiug  tables  of  salaries  paid : 


PAY  OF  TRAIN  OFFICERS. 


Bngineera 

SuperiiitendcDt  of  train 

Fi  tiijbt  otiicor 

CondiictorH 

Firomon 

Brakemeu 


Salary. 

Rental  aid. 

$>5  60  to  $42R  40 

$14  28  to  $19  04 

$71  40  to  $119  09 

249  OU  to    dill  30 

4  70  to    19  04 

71  40  to    119  00 

235  02  to    249  00 

4  76  to    19  04 

71  40  to      OS  20 

18:.  C4  to    235  C'J 

4  76  to    19  04 

47  60  to     71  40 

214  20  to    2^.^  60 

4  70  to    19  04 

47  CO  to      71  40 

164  22  to    235  t2 

4  76  to    19  C4 

47  60  to      71  40 

PAY  OF  TRACK  OFFICERS. 


Salan'. 


TrackmastoT.... 
Tele;irai>h  guard 
Track  guard 


Rental  aid. 


PAY  OF  STATION  OFFICERS. 


Station  superintendent^  first^dasa 

Station  KUpcrinteudent,  second-claaa 

Section  inspertora ) 

ABBiHtant  section  inspectors i 

Telegi'aph  operators 

Wapbn-niast  eiH 

Prei;^bt  olferks  and  caaliiora 


Salary. 


$499  80  to  $761  60 
42ii  40  to    490  80 


321  30  to 

249  90  to 
249  90  to 
571  20  to 


428  40 

32t  30 
2?i5  60 
761  00 


Rental  aid. 


$14  2{tto$12  84 
14  28  to    42  84 

14  28  to    42  84 


4  76  to 

4  76  to 

14  28  to 


19  04 
19  04 
43  84 


DOMESTIC  SERVICE. 


I  have  already  stated  that  I  do  not  consider  the  estimate,  according 
to  which  about  2,500,000  of  people,  male  'and  female,  are  enga^red  in  do- 
mestic service  in  Germany,  as  exorbitant.  In  order  to  comprehend  this 
fact  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  in  Germany  at  least  two, 
if  not  three,  servants  are  employed  in  a  family,  where  an  American  fam- 
ily of  equal  station  in  life  employs, one.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact^ 
that  work  is  done  faster  in  the  United  States,  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  more  practical  arrangement  of  houses,  kitchens,  ranges,  stoves, 
&c.,  and  partly  because  there  does  not  exist  in  Germany  on  the  part  of 
men  and  women  of  limited  pretensions  to  education  any  aversion  to 
^*  serving"  or  being  called  "  servants.'' 

All  these  domestic  servants,  be  they  hostlers,  coachmen,  butlers,  ta- 
ble-servants, house-keepers,  maids,  nurses,  or  kitchen  girls,  live  with 
the  family  which  employs  them,  in  the  middle  classes  in  the  same  iiou^e, 
in  the  higher  classes  partly  in  the  house  and  i)artly  in  outhouses. 
Wages  vary  very  much,  not  alone  according  to  the  occupations,  but  also 
according  to  the  places.  In  large  cities  the  scale  of  wages  is  much 
higher  than  in  country  towns.  The  wages  of  females  in  this  line  of  work, 
in  addition  to  board  and  lodging,  range  from  $14.28  to  $71.40,  and  those 
of  males  from  $23.80  to  $95.20  per  year. 

Owing  to  the  strong  current  of  emigration  from  this  class  of  people 
there  is  a  constant  improvement  in  their  condition,  treatment,  and  pay. 
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STRIKES. 

It  has  only  been  in'  recent  years  that  workmen  have  organized  suf- 
ficiently in  Germany  to  influence  by  joint  action  in  any  manner  the 
amount  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  them.  Of  late  strikes,  organized  after  the 
English  and  American  methods,  are  not  of  infrequent  occurrence  in  the 
larger  cities,  and  I  have  found  to,  my  .astonishment  that  eyeu  in  this 
coantry,  where  the  supply  of  labor  is  so  abundant,  these  strikes  have 
sometimes  been  successful.  In  pursuance  of  the  recent  circular  of  the 
Department  of  State  I  shall  more  fully  investigate  and  at  another  time 
report  upon  the  organization  of  workingmen's  unions  and  guilds  in  Ger- 
many. 

SUMMARY. 

In  summing  up  finally  the  results  of  my  investigation  of  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  in  Germany,  and  more  particularly  in  the  province  of 
HesseXnssau,  of  which  Frankfort  is  the  leading  commercial  city,  al- 
tbongh  Wiesbaden  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  government,  I  feel  jus- 
tified in  saying  that  while  the  general  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  during  the  last  three  or  four  decades,  brought 
abont  by  the  progress  of  intelligence  and  education,  by  the  increased 
facihties  of  travel  and  intercommunication,  by  a  constant  flow  of  emi- 
gration, carrying  off  the  surplus  force  of  the  country,  is  nndeniable,  yet 
there  is  not  observable  any  material  change  in  their  condition  since  1878, 
except,  as  already  stated,  in  the  Iron  and  coal  regions  of  Bhenish  Prus- 
sia, where  the  protection  afforded  to  established  industries  by  an  in- 
creased tariff  has  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  enterprise  and  of  decid- 
edly improving  the  condition  of  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  work- 
men. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  statistical  tables  hereto 
annexed,  containing  a  statement  of  the  wages  paid  in  numerous  branches 
of  mdustry  not  specially  referred  to  in  this  report. 

PEEDINAND  VOGELEE, 

Consul- General. 

'United  States  CoNsuLAtE  General, 

FranJcfort-on-tke-Mainy  June  13, 1884. 


1.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  svxty-six  hours  in  Frankfori-on-ihe-Main. 


Occnpatloiia. 


BUILDIKO  TBADBB. 


Brle\laTerft 

Bod-csrriers 
HftaoQs. 

Tendera 

FlMterers 

Tendera 

Slaten 

Bootem. 

Teoddra 

EfaiiBbera. 

AMlstants... 

Carpeaters 

Oti-ftttera 


Lowest 

Highest. 

$2  40 

$7  20 

1  44 

8  74 

2  40 

7  20 

1  44 

8  74' 

2  65 

5  85 

1  44 

8  74 

8  75 

4  75 

8  75 

4  75 

1  44 

8  74 

290 

6  20 

264' 

6  80 

290 

5  20 

Average. 


$1  64 
2  26 


64 
26 
10 
26 
25 
26 
2  26 
4  26 
2  00 
8  60 
4  26 
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Wagupaidptr  teeek  ofnxty  haur$  in  Frankfori~&i^ihe'Main — Continaed. 


OccnpAtions. 


OTHSB  TRADES. 


Bakers , 

Blockamitba 

Strikers  (asaally  boys). 

Bookbindcrti 

Briok-makors. 

Brewers 


V 


Batobers 

Brass-foondera . 
Cabinet  makers 
Confectioners . . 
Cigar-makers. . . 
Coopers 


Drivers: 

Dra^'men  and  tMunsters. 

Cab  and  oarriage 

Street  railway 

Streot'railway  conductors ... 
Dyers 


Enfi^vers. 
Farriers... 
Gardeners. 


Hatters. 

Horse-sboers 

I^aborors,  porters,  &c 

Litbograpbers 

Minwrights 

Nail'makers  (band) . . . 
Pottors 


Printers ^ 

Saddle  and  bamess  makers 
Tanners 


Tailors 

Telogranb  operators 
TinsmiUis 


Lowest 


$2  90 
2  16 

1  00 

2  08 

1  50 
4  75 

2  32 


2  40 

260 
2  38 
2  65 

2  10 


Highest 

$100 
4  70 
1  60 

4  85 
.4  65 

5  75 
3  47 

4  75 
4  10 

3  57 

4  18 

1 

2  85 


2  85 
4  50 

3  50 
2  20 
2  85 
2  75 


a 

4 

3 
2 
2 

4 
3 
3 
2 


00 
25 
50 
10 
90 
25 
75 
75 
75 


3 
7 
4 
3 
5 
3 
3 


85 
50 
50 
80 
00 
50 
00 


I 


I 


2  50 


I 


10  00 
5  50 

3  25 

4  GO 
9  00 
425 
425 
335 
t 

3  75 


> 


$3  SO 
8  49 

1  25 
3«5 


55 
25 
85 
25 
49 
3  15 
2  86 
325 


3 
5 
% 
4 
3 


2  50 

288 
336 
340 


66 
90 
00 
99 
12 
50 
50 
50 

2  62 

3  84 
6  00 
3  90 


C 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
0 
4 


90 
05 


3  U 


*  Are  paid  by  tbo  trip  and  hour. 


tSee  Railroads. 


11.   PACTOBrBS,  MILLS,  &C. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  and  near  Frankfort-on'tke-MmM. 
[Tar-oolor  Works  of  Meisler,  Luoios  ABriining  at  H5oluit-on-the-HaJji.] 


Employment 


Meehanlcal  workshop 

Kacbine  rooms 

Builder's  sbop 

Hanling  department > 

Alli&arine  factory 

Aniline  footory 

Acid  factory 

Packing  rooms 

Dye  rooms 

4 

General  average 

Paper  mills 


$4  79 

4  a 

3  74 

3  74 

3  74 

3  74 

3  76 

871 

366 

3  7S 

312 

III.  Foundries,  machine-shops  and  iron  works. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  foundries,  machine- shops,  and  iron  tDorks  in  F^rank- 

fort-on-the-Main,  Oermany, 


Employment. 


Jixm  works.... 
liaebine  shops 


Lowest 


13  60 
880 


Hi|;hest 


$5  75 
540 


i 
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lY.  Glass  workers. 

There  are  no  glasa  works  within  the  consular  distnot  of  Erankfort-on- 
the-MaLn.  f^m  the  statistics  carefally  collected  aild  published  by  Paul 
BaUin,  of  Friedman,  I  learn  that  the  average  earnings  of  a  glass- worker 
are  $3.79  per  week. 

V.  Mines  and  mining. 

Wa0t$ paid  per  week  offwly-eighi  hourein  and  in  connection  with  mines  in  Bhenieh  Pnueia, 


Ooonpfttion. 


Lowest. 


HighMt 


ATvraKo. 


$4  48 


1664 


$4  98 


'  VI.  Railway  eMployi^s. 

ffa^eepaiid  to  railway  employ^  (those  engaged  about  stations^  as  well  as  those  engaged  on  the 
msgines  and  ears,  Mitem^n,  railroad  laborers^  ^o.)f  in  Frcmkfort-^m-the-Main  district. 


OoenpatloDS. 


FKightmea  at Btatioii per  day.. 

FirariMglitmeii  ftt  stAtlon do.... 

Tnokmen * do — 

do... 


Sngineen per  year.-. 

SiqieriDtcDideiit  of  train do 

Freisht  offleer do — 

CoDmictora do — 

TSremon do.... 

JBrakemen do.... 

Tzaek  offlceni  : 

Trackmaster per  year.. 

Telegraph  ffoaid do 

Traekgaara do.... 

StatioD  officers : 

Station  soperiBtendent llrBtelaaa.. 

Station  superifttendeDt aeooDd  olaas . . 

Seetion  inspector ) 

Assistant  section  inspector y 

Telegraph  operator 

Wagon-master 

Fre^telerks and  cashiers 


Lowest. 


Highest 


$871  28 
826  06 
811  78 
288  00 
266  66 
216  56 

336  86 
863  43 
147  66 

614  08 
442  68 

886  58 

254  66 
264  66 
586  48 


$566  44 

450  24 
864  14 
826  06 
876  04 
826  04 

488  14 

465  29 
107  54 

oSS  ss 
542  74 

471  24 

840  84 
804  64 
804  44 


Arex'sge. 


$0  52 
57 
52 
60 

468  81 
437  65 
837  96 
282  08 
821  35 
271  31 

409  36 
409  36 
172  60 

659  27 
492  21 

403  41 

297  50 
279  65 
694  96 


IX.  Stobe  and  shop  wages. 

Wdffeepaid  per  weA  in  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males  and  females,  in  Fran^fori^on^the- 

Main, 


Oconpations. 


ursTOBxa. 

(male) 

(female) 

in  0FFICS8. 

•Iceepers .... 

keepers'  assistants 

92  A— LAB 16 


Lowest 


$2  88 
1  92 


7  98 
288 


Highest 


$7  96 
4  80 


15  96 

798 


Ayerage. 


$5  78 
8  36 


U  97 
578 
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X.   HOUBDHOLB   WAGES. 
Wagm  paid  per  ywir  to  kou$ehold  BervanU  (towM  and  eilim)  in  FnHUtfart-^m-tke'Mam.* 


OooapMtioiic. 


Coachmen. 

BCale  hoiue*6ervaiit» 

Female  hoase-serranto 

• 

*Inoliidi]ig  board  and  lodging. 


#00  00 
50  00 
16  00 


Highest. 


$100  00 
00  00 
80  00 

— U — 


080W 
TOM 

son 


'XL  AGRlCrLTURAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  day  to  agriomltwral  laborers  in  pro9ince  of  Heeeo-Nmmmn,  witkenU  heard 

and  lodging. 


■ 

OoeapatUma. 

LowMt 

aighert. 

A.r^ 

Laboreia  (field)  t 

Male 

00.84 
90 

00.00 
84 

01.47 

Female 

81 

XII.  OOBPORATION  EHPLOTfia 


Wages  paid  per  year  to  ike  eorporation  employ^  in  the  city  ofFranitferi  em  the  Mmlm. 


OoonpatloDs. 


Mayor 

Forest  inspector 

Secretary  of  the  city 

TCncorder 

Librarian 

Beslstrar  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 

Building  Inspectors 

C  ity  treasurer 

City  book-keeper 

City  anditors 

City  school  snperlntendent 

C  i  ty  gardener 

City  chief  of  fire  department 

City  tax  treasnrer 

City  Huperlntendent  of  thetters 

Book-keeper  of  cily  pawn  office 

City  miirketmaster 

( '  i t V  surveyor 

City  statidtician 

City  asHistant  statistician 

Saperlntendent  of  cemetery 

C  ity  weighers 

City  overseer  of  the  poor 

City  tax  collectors 

City  Janitors 

City  foresters 

City  watchmen. 


$1,000  00 


$880  00 
880  00 
888  00 
816  00 


•Ul^OO 


$480  00 
400  00 
800  00 
818  00 


1,200  40 

1«200  00 

1,200  00 

l,Ui8  0i 

1,188  00 

1,008  00 

1,104  00 

1,104  00 

1. 088  00 

1.008  00 

064  00 

004  00 

000  oo 

780  00 

744  00 

048  00 

780  00 

744  00 

O4S00 


018  00 

018  00 
406  00 
400  00 


870  00 


*  And  dwelling. 
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XIII.   OOYERNMBNT   EMPLOYES. 


^     year  to  employ^  in  Government  departments  and  offioeSf  eatolueive  of  tradee- 
men  and  laborerSf  in  FrankforUon-tke-Mainf  provinoe  of  Messe-Nassau, 


OocnpatloiiB. 


Prendent  of  province 

Coonadon  ofprasident 

President  of  district 

President  of  royftl  nllxoed  board 

President  of  oMrUndgericht  (court) 

Judges  of  oberlaadgerlcht  (oonrt) 

Secretary  of  oberlnndgericht  (court) 

Prosecuting  Attorney  of  oberlandgericht  (court) 

Assistant  prooecutinr  attorney  of  oberlandgericht  (court) . 

Prsaident  of  landgericht  (court) 

Judges  of  landsenoht  (court) 

fiecretariee  of  landgericht  (court) 

Proseenting  attorney  of  latndgericht  (court) , 

Assistant  proeecntinK  attorney  of  landgerioht  (court) 

Judges  of  untsfsericht  (court) 

Chief  of  poUee 

FoUoe  director 

Police  oemmiasioneni 


Lowest 


$1,000 


1,103 
.600 


876 
600 


676 
'876 


Highest 


$1,440 


1«684 
1,066 


1,440 
792 


1.440 


*68,000 

*i,aM 

•2,786 
*2,880 

8.860 

1, 


2,068 

7«6 

2,068 

1,006 


1. 

676 

1,006 

*3,606 

1.1 

1,' 


*  And  suitable  dwelling. 


XIY.  Laborers  in  government  eutplot. 

WageeptM  hy  the  week  of  sixty  hour  sto  Ike  laborers  in  Oovemment  employ  im  FraniforP' 

on'the-Main, 


Oocupationa. 


Lowest 


$2  06 


Hifheet 


$8  07 


$0  26 


XV.  Printers  and  printino-offioes. 


Statsmsnt  ekowing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixtif-six  komrs  to  printers  {compositors, 

men,  proqf-readerSf  ^o.)  in  fra«ii/ort-on-tA6-3falfi. 


Occupations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

ATSCSgS. 

TniSSSitlHB 

$0  95 
895 

$0  71 
406 

$4  0$ 

g/yw  ■■■■uw  .»■■»■■■»«■«■■»  ■>■■•■■•>>>>■■■••■•■■••■■•■■■•■••■••«■■■■•■• 

871 
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PHom  ^/«0d  and  Mgiiigt  in  On  Aitriat  o/  Fr*iil^ort-o»-l\»-Main,  Otnmang. 


TIMnkU. 

„'S^' 

Oltlcs. 

it 

1 

S 

ji 

! 

i 
1 

1 

i 

1 

a 

! 
1 

1 

1 

W3T 

4S7 

(  W 

602 
S4S 

aw 

s«a 

4« 

s  w 

4K 

MM 
U 

74 
» 

89 

<a 

77 
K> 

•e 

M 

WIS 
■ 

u 

4B1S 

W12 

OH 

fin 

t4» 

806 

It         11 ,       ib 

Fnuitfort^m-OifrMain  .... 
Fnlda 

B  M            4  M 

14            U 

21 

Kl 
18 

ao 
n 

21 
20 
IB 

17* 

SH 

305 
«  BO 

3  .         11  1         IS 
14            14            IS 

300 

7S 

"• 

ATy-iA-nir*  p»T,Tf» 

mxpost  by  oosavl  linools. 

1.  Bates  of  waqes. 

The  answerB  to  this  question  will  be  fouDd  in  the  tables  herewith  in- 
oloeed,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  them  here.  In  cases 
where  replies  are  not  given  the  regnest  for  information  has  been  re- 
fDsed. 

2.  Cost  of  livino. 

Tn  reply  to  this  qaestiOD  I  sobmit  the  following  table  of  average  re- 
tail prices  of  the  articles  of  food  commonly  consumed  by  the  class  in 
qaestion : 

Beef perponnd..  (0  17J 

Veal do....  I6t 

Mntton do....  17J 

Pork,  frosh do....  19 

Ham,  smoked do 4J4 

Batter do....  SH 

Ckeeae do 19 

Milk perbter..  04 

Cofi^,  loaatod per  ponod--  33i 

Coffee,  raw do....  44^ 

Ryefloar do...,  <Ki 

Whektflonr do....  03* 

Pe» do....  04* 

Besna do.-.,  04* 

Barle; do....  0(4 

Eic« do....  O&l 

Salt do..,.  021 

Potatoes do....  Oil 
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In  regard  to  rent,  the  price  of  rooms  in  a  large  building  inhabited  ex- 
clasively  by  working  people  will  perhaps  give  an  approximate  idea. 

Here,  in  the  honse  referred  to,  rooms  are  charged  for  according  to 
size,  which  is  reckoned  per  window.  For  example,  a  room  with  two 
windows  costs  $1.43  per  month ;  a  larger  room,  with  three  windows,  $2.14 
per  month,  and  so  on. 

These  figures  can  be  taken  as  indicating  average  prevailing  prices. 

A  WEAVER'S  STATEMENT. 

A  weaver  in  one  of  the  cloth  mills  here,  whose  wages  amount  to  $3.57 
per  week,  a  married  man  with  one  child,  pays  $2.38  per  month  for  a 
large-sized  room,  $24  per  year  for  clothing  for  self  and  family,  and  the 
balance  of  his  earnings  for  living  expenses.    • 

3.  Past  and  present  wages. 

m 

Inquiry  in  many  reliable  quarters  enables  me  to  assert  that  within 
the  last  ten  years  the  rate  of  wages  has  been  tending  toward  an  in- 
crease. The  conditions  prevailing  at  present  vary  very  little  from  those 
existing  in  18V8,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  otherwise  than  owing  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  present  protective  tariff,  which  went  into  effect  in  1880. 
It  is  undeniably  true  that  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  measure  re- 
feiTcd  to  an  impulse  has  been  given  to  some  branches  of  industry,  nota- 
bly to  the  iron  and  steel  interests.  ^^ 

The  wages  of  labor  being  dependent  in  a  measureupon  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  it  can  be  easily  understood  that  in  consequence  of  the  be- 
fore-mentioned fact,  wages  in  those  branches  are  somewhat  bettered. 

Still,  during  the  same  period,  the  purchasing  powf  r  of  money  has 
been  lessened  and,  according  to  the  best  obtainable  information,  the  rise 
in  wages  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increased  cost  of  the  necessities  of 
life. 

4.  Habits  of  the  working  classes. 

Generally  si)eaking,  the  workingman  is  industrious,  frugal,  content 
with  his  lot,  and  is  able  to  satisfy  his  wants  from  what  he  earns.  His 
wife,  inured  to  poverty,  bom  and  bred  to  hard  work,  as  well  as  to  the 
exercise  of  the  greatest  economy,  is  a  'veritable  helpmeet  in  providing 
the  simple  home.  The  workman  is,  as  a  rule,  steady  and  trustworthy, 
though,  I  fear,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  prevailing  conditions, 
not  saving. 

This  is  due  perhaps  to  the  small  amount  of  his  earnings  and  the 
slight  opportunity  afforded  him  of  bettering  his  condition  as  well  as  to 
the  character  of  the  population  in  general. 

He  is  also  hampered  no  doubt  pecuniarily  by  the  large  progeny  which 
marriage  among  people  of  his  class  seems  invariably  to  entail. 

Although  this  latter  qualification  may  be  true  of  the  same  class  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  certainly  seems  to  me,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  official  statistics  would  confirm  my  statement,  that  here  the 
fecundity  of  the  order  of  people  in  question  is  something  marvelous. 

The  people  of  this  section  of  country  are  greatly  inclined  to  pleasure- 
seeking,  and  naturally  the  class  in  question  shares  this  di8i>osition. 

The  evils  which  directly  affect  his  material  well-being  and  most  influ- 
oenoe  his  disposition  to  be  saving  are  consequent  upon  the  before-men- 
tioned characteristic. 
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The  great  namber  of  holidays  on  which  work  is  necessarily  abstained 
from  and  the  opportunity  for  indnlgenoe  in  dissipation  thereby  afforded 
lessens  not  only  the  means  of  saving  but  the  desire  as  well.  The  direct 
loss  of  wages  involved  thereby  is  also  a  great  misfortune  to  many,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  year  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum. 

However,  the  frequency  and  number  of  these  resting  spells  and  op- 
portunities for  the  enjoyment  of  the  simple  amusements  prevailing  here 
tend  to  make  him  content  with  his  lot,  and  although  in  consequence 
thereof  the  '^fretful  ambition"  which  would  tend  to  make  him  dissatis* 
Hed  with  his  condition  and  spur  him  on  to  greater  effort  is  destroyed, 
it  is  equally  true  for  the  same  reasons  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  em- 
ployer he  is  a  better  workman,  and  for  the  state  a  better  citizen. 

The  circumstances  above  mentioned  as  influencing  his  character  as 
to  saving  will  apply  with  equal  effect  as  to  his  habits  for  good  or  e\il. 

It  is  a  truism  to  state  that  overindulgence  in  intoxicating  beven^es 
is  the  greatest  enemy  of  this  class  the  world  over,  and  that  the  evil  is 
felt  here  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  causes  before  mentioned. 

However,  owing  either  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  what  is  consumed 
here,  or  perhaps  to  the  law-abiding  spirit  of  the  people,  the  evil  referred 
to  does  not  lead  to  the  perpetration  of  the  same  amount  of  crime  a«  in 
some  other  lands.  The  greatest  misfortune  resulting  therefrom  is  the 
squandering  of  earnings  and  the  necessary  loss  of  wages,  owing  to  un- 
fitness for  work  cx)nsequent  upon  dissipation. 

5.  Feeling  between  employee  and  emplot]^. 

In  general  a  friendly  feeling  exists  between  the  capitalist  and  work- 
ingman,  which,  without  being  patriarchal  on  the  one  side,  is  seldom  dis- 
trustful on  the  other. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  influence  of  this  state  of  things  is  conducive 
to  the  well-being  of  the  community  io  general  and  of  the  classes  imme- 
diately concerned  in  particular. 

6.  Oboanized  condition  of  labob. 

In  this  section  of  country  no  trades  unions,  as  we  know  them  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  exist,  nor  are  there  any  organizations  of  capital. 

The  feeling  of  antagonism  and  inborn  antipathy  between  employ^ 
and  employer,  which  in  some  countries  appears  to  prevail,  is  unknown 
here. 

Why  such  is  the  case  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  it  seems  hardly  to  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  ground  of  superior  intelligeuce  of  the  classes  in 
question  here,  nor  cao  it  be  due  to  any  especial  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  laboring  classes  in  this  country  over  those  in  other  lands. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  due  rather  to  the  law-abiding  spirit  of  the  people 
in  general,  the  result  of,  in  my  opinion,  the  general  military  training  of 
the  people,  and  the  somewhat  paternal  relations  existing  between  the 
governing  classes  and  those  governed. 

Whatever  view  one  may  take  of  the  existing  laws  as  to  the  military- 
service,  &c,j  from  a  politico-economic  standpoint,  they  undoubtedly  op- 
erate to  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  one  sense,  in  that  they  create  one 
interest  in  which  every  person  feels  a  share  and  inculcate  a  respect  for 
for  law  and  authority  at  a  time  in  a  man's  life  when  it  is  apt  to  abide. 

The  paternal  features  of  this  Government  are  probably  largely  de- 
pendent upon  this  great  military  organization. 

In  a  country  where  every  man  is  a  soldier  and  whose  ruler  is  the 
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actual  head  of  the  army,  the  Government  must  necessarily  do  what  it 
can  for  the  welfare  of  the  great  mass  constituting  the  same. 

Here  the  laws  regulating  military  service  work  very  democratically, 
leveling  many  distinctions,  and  create  at  least  one  interest  in  which 
employer  and  workman  may  participate  on  an  equal  footing. 

INSURANCE  AND   ACCIDENT  LAWS. 

At  the  lust  session  of  the  Reichstag  a  law  was  passed  making  the 
insurance  of  the  workman  against  accident  obligatory  upon  the  em- 
ployer. 

For  a  long  number  of  years  there  has  been  In  existence  a  law  creat- 
ing a  compulsory  fund  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  workmen. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  this  law  the  capitalist  is  compelled  to 
oontribate  one-half  of  the  amount  paid  in  by  the  workmen  each  week. 

The  workman  is  forced  to  pay  5  pfennige  per  week  upon  every  three 
marks  earned  (1  ccQt  on  every  71  cents).  In  ease  of  sickness  the  work- 
man^  for  the  first  fortnight's  time,  is  entitled  to  no  pecuniary  relief,  but 
receives  free  medical  and  surgical  advice,  drugs,  &c  Should  the  ill- 
ness be  prolonged  over  two  weeks'  time  the  incapacitated  workman  is 
entitled  to  receive  from  this  fund  an  amount  per  week  equal  to  one- 
half  of  his  weekly  earnings  at  the  time  he  was  taken  sick. 

This  amount  he  continues  to  draw  for  a  period  not  exceeding  sir 
months'  time  if  necessary,  after  which  date  his  right  to  assistance 


One  might  suppose  this  arrangement  would  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
the  injory  of  the  capitalist,  but  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  such  is  not  the 
case  here. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  table  which  explains  itself,  showing  the  prac- 
tical working  of  this'  ^^  fund  "  in  Aix-la-Ghapelle  and  Burtscheid : 

Swmmarjf  of  the  receipts  and  duhurwmenU  of  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  fa^itorjf  hands  and 

laborers  at  Jix-la-Chapelle. 


Runber  of  members . 


Claaal. 


8,140 


K«eciptB; 

PMd  bv  members  $17. 270  14|  $4, 826  47  $5,  829  20 
CoDtTibutions  of 

8,635  07 


employen 
Intereetaad  other 
reoMpte 


Total  receipt*. 


2,658  33 


28,563  54 


18,444*64 


3,946  43     4,155  50 


Diebaraements  : 
Paid  for  relief  .. 
Doctors  and  Bur< 

geoDs*  bills  and 

other  expenses .  I  10, 025  54 
Coat  of  manage-  I 

ment '    1,025  42'       289  29        368  50>        06  06 

Invalid  pensions.)    S,I28  29|    1,853  61        262  5l|        1142 


cu«.n.;  cu» 


1,600 


2,603 


2, 418  23     2, 914  64 
615  93.        845  23 


7, 855  63'    9, 589  16 


Class   '    Class 
IV.     i      V. 


880 


000 


$314  14  $1, 487  96 
104  71j  405  06 
245  45;      174  00 


Class 
VL 


2,466 


Class 
VIL 


1,160 


$4,  M7  66   ?2, 140  16 

1, 666  80|    1, 074  58 

562  75        778  24 


664  8O:  2, 168  08 


86  70!      816  07 


2, 532  57     3, 515  681      287  18 


Tola]  disbarse.  ,  |  1 

ments •  26,623  80,    8,121  80     8.302  18|      484  35 


Sxceas  of    re^pte  ; 

OTerezpenditates..|    1,989  65' 1,286  98 

Szeeas  of  expend!- 

torca  OTer  reoeipta 


January  1. 1883. . 
January  1, 1884.. 


266  17i 


66^027  83<  12,649  69 
66,021  22  12,888  I 


16,666  72 
17, 963  70 


179  95 


6.68147 
5,860  44 


860  16 
268  95 


1,664  18 


203  85 


8,880  05 
4,002  80 


7,186  30 


4,001  08 


3, 58G  97  2, 915  83 


1,994  11 
342  45 


5^920  58 


1,265  77 


1, 717  93 

175  77 
34  27 


17,280 


$36,844  82 

17,204  10 

6,880  02 


60, 018  94 


4,843  30 


,  28, 948  83 


20,042  07 

2,569  M 
8,790  00 


66,250  28 


841  32 


4,876  20 
1,107  40 


7,160  68  16,728  11  117,796  90 
8,425  89  16,901  78  121,528  8» 
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Smmmary  of  the  rweipt^  and  dishursements  of  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  factor }f  hands  and 

laborers  at  Buriackeid. 


D<MorlpttoB 


Knmber  of  employ6« . 
Knmberof  employers . 


lleceiptii: 

Sam  paid  by  omploy^s 


Sum  paid  bV  employers 

Interest  SDd  other  receipts. 


ToUl  receipts 


IHsbanements : 

Cost  of  maoagemimt 

Honey  asslstanoe  xvndered. 

Physioians*  oharffes 

Medicines  and  ouratives 


Total 


Resooroes: 

Jannaiy  1, 188S 
January  1,  1884. 


t    Faotory   | 

!     hands. 


lR,e04  18 


9,5M  88 


80,306  21 
28,068  07 


8.180 

47 


$6, 814  68 
8.404  07  ; 
8,384  63 


121 
78 


$801  m 

160  81 

860 


46151 


875  56 
5.88G  10  ! 
1,223  80  : 
2,078  87 


42  00 

813  57 

52  84 

65  16 

478  67 


161  18 
168  10 


7.  Strikes  and  courts  op  arbitration. 


In  conseqaence  of  the  relation  between  employer  and  employ^,  as  be- 
fore indicated,  strikes  are  of  very  seldom  ocearrenoe,  and  when  thej  do 
occur  prove  of  short  daration.  For  the  settlement  of  disputes  between 
the  parties  mentioned  there  exists  a  so-called  "  Gewerbe-Gericht,"  con- 
sisting of  twelve  judges,  all  of  whom  must  be  employers  taken  from 
different  branches  of  industry,  and  a  clerk,  who  is  learned  in  the  law. 
Three  of  the  above  named  sitting  at  one  time  constitute  a  competent 
tribunal  for  the  purposes  of  arbitration,  but  where  an  agreement  cannot 
be  effected  seven  judges  must  decide  the  matter  in  dispute.  When  the 
amoiint  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  100  firancs  the  judgment  of  this  oonrt 
is  final ;  in  other  cases  an  appeal  lies  to  the  so-called  '^  Handels-G^richt." 
Gases  can  be  brought  before  this  tribunal  without  the  payment  of  any 
costs,  and  the  parties  concerned  appear  personally  without  the  inter- 
ven|Jon  of  any  attorney.  This  excellent  institution  is  one  of  the  founda- 
tions of  Napoleon  I,  which  was  retained  after  the  province  became 
Prussian,  and  has  proved  a  competent  means  of  settling  differences  am- 
icably between  the  classes  in  question. 

8.  Freedom  in  food  purohases. 

No  restrictions  of  any  kind  are  imposed  by  the  employer  as  to  where 
their  employes  shall  spend  their  earnings,  either  as  regards  the  neoes- 
saries  of  life  or  anything  else. 

The  laborer  is  paid  his  wa^es  weekly^  and  in  the  current  money  of  the 
realm,  subject  only  in  this  city  to  the  discount  of  5  pfennige,  equal  to  1 
cent  on  every  71  cents  earned,  which  is  paid  into  the  **  relief  fund  " 
already  described. 

9.  COOPERATIYE  SOCIETIES. 

This  question  has  been  partly  answered  already  in  the  replies  given 
to  the  foregoing  interrogatories. 
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10.  General  condition  of  the  working  classes. 

The  general  condition  of  the  workingman  here,  to  a  casual  observer, 
certainly  seems  a  wretched  one,  taking  into  consideration  the  long  hoars 
of  work,  the  low  wages,  the  slight  opportunity  afforded  for  saving,  and 
the  smaJl  chs^nce  of  bettering  his  condition. 

His  moral  and  physical  condition  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  be  bad^ 
and  the  influences  which  surround  him  on  the  whole  are  good. 

As  has  been  seen  already,  a  relief  fund  is  established  for  his  aid  in 
time  of  sickness.  Savings  banks  well  and  honestly  conducted  encourage 
him  to  lay  aside  something  for  f  u  ture  necessities.  A  law  recently  passed 
compels  his  employer  to  insure  him  against  accident,  and  the  compul- 
sory educational  law  has  furnished  him  in  his  youth  with  the  means  of 
employing  his  mental  faculties  to  some  extent. 

Then,  too,  the  family  ties  are  strong  with  this  class,  and  if  children  are 
accounted  as  a  |)Oor  man's  blessing  Uie  laboring  man  in  this  vicinity  is 
well  off  indeed. 

At  the  completion  of  his  fourteenth  year  one  of  the  class  referred  te 
begins  work,  and  marries  generally  between  the  time  he  is  twenty-seven 
and  thirty  years  of  age. 

On  the  average  each  family  counts  four  or  five  children,  and  it  is  very 
seldom  that  one  finds  families  consisting  of  only  one  or  two  offspring. 

In  the  case  of  a  workman,  married,  in  a  needle  factory  here  earning 
$4.28  a  week,  for  seventy  hoars'  work,  (2.38  is  paid  per  mouth  for  rent, 
$17  to  $19  duriug  the  year  for  clothing,  71  cents  taxes,  and  the  rest  for 
ordinary  living  purposes. 

A  ^* spinner"  in  a  cloth  mill  here,  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  married, 
with  three  children,  a  daughter  of  eleven  years,  two  boys  of  eight  and 
six  respectively,  earns  on  the  average  $4.40  by  piece-work  weekly  in 
sixty-nine  hours. 

Out  of  his  earnings,  he  pays  $2.62  per  month  for  rent  of  two  rooms, 
$12  per  month  for  living  expenses,  food,  drink,  fuel,  lights ;  $1.90  per 
month  for  clothing,  and  71  cents  per  year  for  taxes. 

His  daily  fare  consists  of:  Breakfast,  coffee,  with  black  bread  and 
batter  and  a  little  white  bread;  dinner,  a  good  soup  of  meat,  potatoes 
or  some  other  vegetable— a  small  piece  of  meat  with  potatoes  and  occa- 
sionally another  vegetable:  in  the  afternoon,  coffee,  with  bread  and 
batter,  and  for  supper  bread  and  butter  or  potatoes.  As  it  will  be  seen, 
he  is  able  to  save  nothing. 

Cases  similar  to  the  foregoing  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely  with 
like  results. 

As  a  rule  the  workman  spends  all  he  earns  in  the  support  of  hioiself 
and^mily,  and  regulates  his  domestic  economy  according  to  the  wages 
pai^im. 

11.  Safety  of  employes. 

Such  regulations  as  are  here  referred  to  are  generally  matters  of 
government  or  police  control,  and  vary  according  to  circumstances.  As 
a  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  the  factories  here  are  compelled  to  be 
famished  with  iron  stair-cases  running  on  the  exterior  of  the  building 
from  the  uppermost  story  to  the  ground. 

In  the  cases  of  mines,  government  inspectors  see  to  it  that  all  neces- 
saiy  precautions  are  taken  against  accident. 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  employers  about  here  insure  their 
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ivorkmen  against  accident,  on  their  own  account,  and,  ae  before-men- 
tioned, the  state  has  recently  made  the  same  compulsory. 

12.  Political  rights  enjoyed  by  the  wo^KiNaMAN. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  his  political  l*ightR  are  limited  by  his  pecuniary 
means,  or  rather  lack  of  means. 

The  privilege  of  voting  for  different  public  officers  is  dependent  upon 
the  payment  of  certain  taxes  to  city  or  state. 

Inasmuch  as  but  few  workmen  pay  a  tax  to  the  state,  they  have 
but  little  voice  in  shaping  the  legislation  of  the  country. 

Only  those  persons  who  are  rated  higher  than  the  second  division  in 
the  so-called  <^  Olassen-steuer  "  are  compelled  to  pay  state  taxes.  The 
great  mass  of  the  workingmen  pay  only  a  ^^  communal"  tax. 

13.  Causes  leading  to  emigration. 

The  emigration  from  this  immediate  vicinity  is  not  large  comxMo^ 
with  that  fh)m  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  couDtr>\  Here,  undoubt- 
edly, as  in  all  sections  of  the  land,  the  compulsory  military  laws  influ- 
ence some  to  leave  their  homes. 

The  principal  cause  of  emigration,  however,  at  this  point  I  should 
think  rather  to  be  due  to  lack  of  employment,  owing  to  i>eriods  of  over- 
production and  consequent  temporary  stagnation,  and  to  the  ever-pres- 
ent excess  of  supply  of  labor  over  the  demand. 

Many  are  drawn  over  the  sea  by  relatives  and  friends  who  have  gone 
before,  whose  place  of  residence  influences  the  emigrant  in  his  choice 
of  one. 

The  great  mass  leaving  here  is  composed  of  laboring  men  from  the 
agricultural  districts.  As  to  trades,  &c.,  I  cannot  learn  that  any  one 
branch  is  represented  more  than  another. 

Female  labor. 

1.  Number  of  women  and  children  employed  in  your  district  in  indi- 
vidual pursuits: 
In  this  city  there  are  employed  in — 

Cloth  mills •- 4.000 

Cigar  factories 1, 100 

Needle  factories/. 660 

Card  factories « 

Carton  factories 80 

Total '5,9;« 

2.  Minimum,  maximum,  and  avebaqe  waoes. 

Minimnm fl  43 

Mazimmn 2  d6 

Average 2  14 

3.  HOUBS  OF  LABOR. 

In  general  ten  and  a  half  hours  per  day. 
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4.  Moral  and  physioal  condition  of  employes. 

Generally  speaking,  good,  the  working-women  living  in  the  country 
aboQt  tiie  city  being  particularly  healthy  and  strong,  and  many  of  them 
oontinne  their  employment  after  marriage. 

5.  Means  provided  for  idiprovement. 

For  those  women  living  at  a  distance  from  the  city,  and  who  return  to 
their  homes  on  Saturday  night,  the  employers  have  institute  a  sort  of 
lodging  house,  where  they  can  obtain  decent  beds  at  a  reasonable  price^ 
and  where  they  can  employ  their  spare  time  in  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  cooking  and  other  handiwork  pertaining  to  the  housewife. 

6.  Means  provided  for  safety  in  oabe  of  accident. 
The  same  as  provided  in  the  case  of  male  operatives. 

7.  Provisioi^s  in  regard  to  sanitary  hbasurbb. 

The  same  as  in  the  case  of  men  ;  the  provisions  of  the  ^^  relief  fund,*^ 
as  before  given,  apply  with  equal  effect  to  male  and  female. 

8.  Waoes  durino  the  past  five  years. 

The  tendency  is  rather  toward  an  increase  in  the  rate  paid  for  female 
labor,  as  in  the  case  of  men.  The  employment  of  women  has  supplanted 
that  of  men  in  some  branches,  notably  since  the  introduction  of  the 
*^  power-loom,"  and  this  has  affected  the  wages  of  men.  Still  the  money 
earned  by  the  women  ordinarily  is  tamed  into  the  snpport  of  the  fam- 
ily, 80  it  works  no  great  evil. 

9.  Education  among  the  women  employ^. 

Owing  to  the  compulsory-educational  law,  which  compels  parents  to 
eend  their  children  to  school  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen,  these 
(operatives  can  nearly  alt  read  and  write. 

Their  moral  and  physical  condition  is  in  the  main  good. 

Children  of  female  operatives,  before  they  are  old  enough  to  attend 
school,  are  taken  care  of  during  the  working  hours  in  sort  of  ^^  nurseries'^ 
for  a  very  small  sum  pe^day. 

After  the  completion  of  the  sixth  year  both  boys  and  girls  must  at- 
tend school,  which,  in  all  cases  where  the  parents  cannot  afford  to  pay 
anything,  is  not  only  free,  but  b|poks  as  well,  and  everything  pertaining 
necessary  to  their  course  of  instruction. 

Boys  are  taught  gymnastics  and  girls  knitting,  sewing,  &c.,  in  addi> 
tion  to  the  ordinary  branches  of  study. 

GEO.  P.  LUfOOLN, 

OonsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Aixla-OhapeUej  Septmber  6, 1884. 
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I.  General  trades. 

TTopM  paid  per  week  of  eixiy  hours  i«  Aix-lO'Ckapelle, 


Ooeupatloiii. 

Lowest. 

HlflMsi 

▲▼s^s. 

BDILDIHO  TRADES. 

Brioklajen 

62  86 

Hoa-oarilen 

214 

Maaoha 

63  57 
2  14 
2  67 
2  14 
2  80 
286 
2  14 
286 
2  14 
286 
286 

71 
8  67 
2  14 
286 
2  14 

71 

71 
286 
867 
8  67 

71 
2  14 
8  57 

71 

2  14 
2  14 
286 
262 
8  67 
8  67 
286 
2  14 
286 
8  57 

1  42 
8  87 

2  14 
2  14 

$4  28 
286 
428 
286 
3  57 

3  67 
886 
867 
286 
857 
8  67 

*2  14 

4  76 
286 
8  67 
286 

•2  14 

,           *t  14 

'             367 

428 

600 

.187 

280 

600 

*2  14 

286 
286 
8  67 
286 
428 
600 
367 
286 
8  67 
600 
2  14 
428 
280 
600 

Trndon. ■, T 

PIftst6ren 

Tenders 

SUitera 

Boofen 

Tenden • -.. 

PlambeTs 

AMiitanto 

Caiventera - 

Oae-fltten 

OmS  TRADIB. 

Baken 

BlackMniths 

Striken 

Bookbinders 

Briok-makert. r .... ,r ,-..,..t.  -r      -...-.  -  .r- 

Brewers 

Bntohers ., 

BnMHf-fonndera ....-...,», ..^r.-r---.,..  - 

Osbinet'niakert 

ConfeotioneTe • 

Coopers - 

On  tiers 

Distillers 

X^ravmen  snd  tesinsturs 

Osb.  carrlsffe 

Btrwt  rsilwSYR .- 

Dyers 

KngTftvers  ..^.-.t.... ......,.t 

Oardenera 

Hatters 

Horse^hoers 

Laborers,  norters.  Ao 

Li  thoflTaDhers 

MillwrightB   

NAil.makArs  (band)  ...  r .....  r  t --.,--., 

Potters 

2  14 

Printers 

286 
286 
286 
286 
286 

600 

8  vr 

4  28 
428 
8  67 

^''wldle  and  bwPBsa  makers 

I'anners ......... 

Tailors  

Tinsmiths 

WesTers  (oatside  of  mills) 


*With  board. 


II.  Factories,  mills,  eJt. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  of  eiasty  koure  in  woolem  milh  l«  Ai^-Ia-ChapeUe. 


Ooeapations. 


Hesdnlser... 
Under  raiser.. 
Washer-off. . . 
Teaale  setter. 

Stoker 

Engineer 

Miller 

Head  miller.. 

Brusher 

Headprssser. 

Pressor 

Headoatter.. 
Catter  .  ... 
Cutter  (lad).. 
Headtmrier.. 

Bnrler 

HeadtSBtiTir 


Average. 

68  00 

148 

800 

1  00 

4  64 

600 

2  88 

428 

2  14 

803 

1  14 

600 

2  14 

1  10 

286 

148 

888 

Occupations. 


Tenterer 

Head  stumper. 

Stumper 

Head  dyer 

Dver 

Siaer 

Warper 

"Winder 

Timer 

Pettier 

WiUeyer 

Spinner 

Pieoer 

Feeder 

Foreman 

Power-kMin  we 
Hand-kMin  weaver 


$1  19 
800 
2H 
500 
26S 

2  14 
14S 
600 
857 
167 
857 
110 

im 

648 
886 
660 
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m.  FOUNDBIESy  MAOHINBBHOPS9  AND  IBON  WOBK8. 
Wagm  j^oid  per  W9ek  im  foundrie$,  mwhine^aptf  a^d  Iron  worJc$  in  Aix-U^CKapetU. 


OOODpfttiOO*. 

liOWMi. 

HighMt. 

llMkiiiltl 

18  87 
428 
286 

87  14 

VflUnr 

6  71 

HtfiMr 

8  67 

■■■■i^"  ................................ ....» ......•■■■..■... 

YI.  BAELWAT  EHPLOYlftS. 

Wmgm  paid  per  ¥ftek  to  railway  employ  A  (tho§e  engaged  about  $tatUm$y  ae  tMK  m  ihoH 
gaied  on  the  engimee  amd  ear$f  Unemenf  railroad  Idboren,  ^0.)  in  Ai^-lO'Ckapelle, 


Ooonpitioaa. 

AT6rag6. 

OoenpatUmt. 

▲Tenge. 

9 

fcifttiiM  dilTtta . .....  4 

16  66 
4  76 
6  71 
428 
624 
8  88 

lAborars 

88  83 

Switchman 

8  81 

Condwrtor 

Brftkemdn 

3  09 

Ourd 

Trftlxi.mitlrftr ,, 

6  00 

DfrMon  anpiviBtfiiidflBt 

Tioket-aeller    .    ..,.,...,..  ........  . 

6  66 

OMhier 

6  24 

IX.  Store  and  shop  waoes. 

Wagei  paid  per  week  im  etoroif  wkoletale  or  retail,  to  malee  amd  fem/cXee,  in  Aix-la-Chapelle^ 


Oocupatioiu. 


HighMt. 


$4  28 
2  14 


*  With  bottd  and  lodging. 

XY.  Pbintbbs  and  printing  offices. 

Aowimg  the  wage$  paid  per  week  to  primtere  (oompoeitor$,pre$»meny  proof-readere, 

#0. )  in  Aix-la-Ckapelle, 


Ooeapattona. 


Lowwt 


18  67 
867 


HIgfaMt 


$6  00 
600 


$6  00 


AliSACS-IiOBBAINE. 

MEPORT  BT  CONSUL  BALLOU. 
NUHBER  of  workpeople  in  ALSACE. 

In  the  year  1880  employment  was  furnished  to  90,682  people  in  the 
mana&otories,  workshops,  &c.,  of  Alsace,  each  of  which  gave  employment 
to  over  five  people,  and  in  the  same  year  86,637  people  found  work  in  the 
smaller  workshops  and  in  varioas  trades,  industries,  &c.,  exclasive  of 
those  engaged  in  agricultaral  porsaits,  giving  a  total  of  177,320  work- 
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ing  men  and  women  engaged  in  labor  by  the  different  industries  and 
trades.  Of  this  number  90,683  were  males  and  32,529  females.  At 
present  employment  is  given  to  a  larger  number  than  in  1880.  The 
indostries  of  Alsace  have,  in  the  main,  prospered  of  late,  and  this  is 
"particularly  the  case  with  the  cotton  factories. 

Working  people  consist  of  two  classes,  those  who  are  bom  resi- 
dents and  who  follow  the  occupation  of  their  parents  before  them,  and 
those  who  come  here  in  busy  times  seeking  employment,  which,  when 
obtained,  is  always  recompensed  by  better  wages  than  can  be  obtained 
in  other  sections  of  Germany,  which  can  readily  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  following  statements,  showing  the  wages  paid  to  working  men  and 
women  in  Alsace  at  the  present  time,  with  those  paid  working  people 
in  other  sections  of  Germany : 

THE  OLD  AND  THE  HODBBN  WORKMEN. 

In  former  times — up  to  the  French  Revolution  of  1789 — the  division 
of  the  burghership  into  guilds  was  a  powerful  bulwai;|(  against  the  im- 
poverishment and  the  demoralization  of  the  working  classes.  There 
was  a  sort  of  familiar  bond  between  master,  workman,  and  apprentice; 
they  belonged  to  a  class;  they  had  common  interests  and  a  solid  esprit 
de  carps;  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  exerted  a  wholesome  restraint  pro- 
motive of  a  certain  respectability.  Yet  this  system,  which  has  regu- 
lated the  relations  between  master  and  workingmen  for  so  many  cen- 
turies, has  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  has  b^n  swept  away  by  the 
hurricane  of  modem  liberal  ideiis.  It  hindered  the  development  of 
industry  on  a  large  scale.  Better  roads  increased  the  means  of  com- 
munication, and  soon  steamboats  and  railroads  shortened  distances  to 
an  undreamed  of  degree.  Steam  power  and  machinery  in  a  great  many 
branches  supplauted  craft.  Obscure  villages  and  towns  rose  sometimes 
rapidly  to  renown  and  prosperity  through  the  excellency  of  their 
fabrics.  Yet,  though  many  an  artisan  of  the  old  school,  proud  of  bis 
skill  and  dexterity,  sunk  to  the  level  of  almost  a  laborer,  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  condition  of  working  people  of  sober  habits,  journey- 
men as  well  as  laborers,  is  not  worse  than  before.  But  the  subverting 
politico-social  notions  that  are  current  among  those  classes  in  most 
parts  of  Central  Europe,  inordinate  longing  after  enjoyment,  an  undue 
love  of  dress  and  luxury,  with  some  want  of  temperance  in  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  the  envy  of  their  superiors,  the  spirit  of  indiscipline, 
all  characteristics  of  our  epoch  and  not  shared  by  the  working  people 
alone,  unbalance  their  minds  and  render  them  unhappy,  dissatisfied, 
and  unruly.  And,  indeed,  m  many  parts  of  Central  Europe  the  harsh- 
ness of  circumstances  is  such  that  in  most  cases  the  journeyman  me- 
chanic, and,  more  still,  the  laborer,  only  lives  from  hand  to  mouth, 
happy  even  if  he  succeeds  in  that.  He  hardly  ever  can  lay  ap 
sufficient  of  his  earnings  to  have  ever  so  little  a  hoard  for  old  age  or 
for  his  family.  When  he  dies  he  leaves,  if  not  debts,  in  nearly  every 
case  want  aud  deprivation. 

In  Alsace,  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine, 
the  picture  is  perhaps  somewhat  less  dark.  In  this  district  manufact- 
uring industry  was  started  under  good  auspices  and  has  taken  a  de- 
velopment rarely  surpassed.  Few  countries,  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  have  so  many  varied  and  flourishing  industries. 
This  success  is  mainly  due  to  the  capable  men  who  introduced  manu- 
facturing industries  into  Alsace  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the 
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first  half  of  this.    They  established  their  iDanufactories  in  the  very 
best  manuer  and  used  the  most  perfect  inaobinery  then  extant. 

They  knew,  moreover,  how  to  conciliate  their  interest  with  that  of  the 
uomeroas  men  and  women  they  employed,  and  they  treated  them  with 
great  kindness.  Discipline,  of  conrae,  there  is,  and  must  be,  but  the 
operatives  have  the  feeling  that  their  employers  take  no  undue  advan- 
tage of  them,  and  they  therefore  respect  them. 

The  Alsatian  working  population  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  intel- 
lectual superiority  of  those  who  succeeded  in  starting  and  raising  the 
different  industries  of  Alsace  to  such  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  and 
therefore  they  yield  a  ready  and  willing  obedience  to  masters  who,  on 
their  hand,  show  practical  sympathy  and  kindness  to  their  workmen 
and  their  families.  That  spirit  of  envy  which  throws  such  a  dark 
shadow  on  the  relations  between  employers  and  employed  in  other  part« 
of  Central  Europe  does  not  exist  in  Alsace. 

These  satisfactory  relations  explain  also  why  socialism,  which  un- 
balances the  minds  of  the  working  classes,  whilst  it  keeps  the  better 
situated  classes  of  Europe,  as  it  were,  in  a  constant  um^omfortable  state 
of  suspense,  never  took  root  in  Alsace.  The  workmen  know  too  well 
that  their  own  personal  interest  is  intimately  connected  and  dependent 
on  the  general  prosperity  of  industry.  They  know  that  in  order  to  in- 
sure the  success  of  industry  in  general,  as  well  as  their  own  well-being, 
there  must  be  a  strong  scientific  organization  under  the  direction  of  com- 
petent men  of  intellect  and  manifold  knowledge,  aud  that  a  mere  work- 
man, or  an  association  of  workmen,  could  not  but  fail  producing  the 
desired  effect.  Thus  their  good  sense  saves  them,  as  well  as  their  em- 
ployers^  ranch  trouble  and  unpleasantness,  as  well  as  loss  ot  time  and 
money. 

STRIKES. 

In  the  year  1870  there  was  a  general  strike  among  the  working 
classes  in  Alsace;  this  happened  a  few  weeks  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Franco-German  war.  It  was  aroused  by  the  Government  of  Na- 
poleon i  II,  and  was  purely  i)olitical  and  religious.  The  social  question 
was  not  brought  into  consideration.  It  lasted  only  two  weeks,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  strikers  resuming  work  at  the  former  wages. 

Since  Alsace-Lorraine  has  been  a  part  of  the  German  Empire  there 
have  been  no  strikes. 

HABITS  OF  THE   WORKING   CLASSES. 

As  is  everywhere  the  case,  Alsace  contains  good  and  bad  workmen ; 
some  spend  their  earnings  in  the  wine  and  beer  houses,  thinking  only  of 
the  pleasure  so  obtained,  recklessly  squandering  their  hard-earned 
wages  and  in  many  instances  spending  the  mone^^  which  is  sadly  needed 
at  home  to  support  wife  and  children.  This  is,  I  am  informed,  rather 
increasing  than  decreasing,  the  low  price  of  spirituous  liquors  being  a 
strong  inducement ;  but  in  this  respect  Alsace  is  no  better  or  worse 
than  the  other  large  manufacturing  centers  of  Germauy.  Workmen 
who  lead  a  quiet,  sober,  and  industiious  life,  can  aud  do  get  along  very 
comfortably,  as  their  wants  are  few,  and  in  cases  where  husband  and 
wife  are  not  blessed  with  too  many  children  to  provide  for,  and  when 
they  are  both  able  to  work,  they  are  able,  by  strict  economy,  to  lay 
something  aside  for  old  age. 

Nevertheless,  when  compared  to  the  condition  of  the  working  people 
in  the  United  States,  the  balance  is  by  far  in  favor  of  the  latter,  as  the 
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followiug  figures  will  sufficiently  render  apparent.  The  joumeymaa 
with  family  in  the  United  States,  if  sober  and  steady,  when  he  intelli- 
gently applies  his  earnings,  is  able  to  lay  up  something  for  old  age, 
and  without  very  great  effort  will  succeed  in  betoming  owner  of  a  com- 
fortable house ;  while  even  in  Alsace,  the  average  workman  finds  it 
hard  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  he  can  barely,  t.  «.,  only  with  great 
effort,  keep  above  water. 

WORKING  HOURS. 

Work  begins  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  an  intermission  of  half  an 
hour  is  allowed  at  8  o'clock  for  breakfast.  The  work  is  resumed  at  half 
past  8  and  continues  until  noon.  From  12  to  1  is  the  regular  dinner 
hour.  From  1  the  work  goes  on  until  7,  with  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  in- 
termission for  a  short  meal  at  4  o'clock.  Many  workmen  have  the  bad 
habit  of  taking  in  the  early  morning,  on  their  way  to  the  shop  or  the 
factory,  a  small  glass  of  brandy,  which  cost«  2  cents. 

MEALB. 

Breakfast  consists  generally  of  coffee  and  bread;  sometimes  of  bread 
and  a  bit  of  cheese  and  no  coffee.  Masons  and  laboring  men  often  eat 
bread  and  one  or  two  raw  onions  with  salt.  Dinner  is  usually  composed 
as  follows:  Soup,  sometimes,  but  not  generally  or  regularly;  better 
situated  mechanics  have  beef  soup  twice  or  three  times  a  week;  gener- 
ally soup  made  of  water,  slices  of  bread,  slices  of  onions  and  a  little 
butter;  sometimes  vegetable  soup.  When  the  meals  are  brought  to 
them  in  the  shop  or  factory  by  their  wife  or  a  child,  soap  is  not  conv^i- 
lent  and  they  have  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  cabbage,  or  carrots, 
boiled  or  stewed,  either  with  or  without  beef,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Married  journeymen  seldom  eat  meat  more  than  twice  or 
three  times  ^  week.  Laborers  eat  meat  (boiled  beef)  only  on  Sundays, 
but  even  on  that  day  not  regularly.  Farinaceous  food,  such  as  dump- 
lings, macaroni,  Ssc,  are  much  liked,  and  in  winter  rice  is  a  staple  arti- 
cle of  consumption,  also  barley,  peas,  beans,  and  lentils,  but  these  latter 
more  seldom,  the  prices  being  higher. 

All  Alsatians  eat  more  bread  than  the  other  Germans  and  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking nations.  Bread,  therefore,  and  mostly  wheaten  bread  of 
good  quality,  is  the  principal  article  of  food  at  every  meal.  i  Sometimes, 
in  cases  of  need,  bread  and  potatoes  are  the  only  sustenance  of  the  poor. 
At  4  o'clock  p.  m.  it  is  customary  for  workmen  to  eat  a  large  piece  of 
bread.  Some  drink  also  half  a  pint  of  beer,  costing  2  cents,  but  this  is 
not  allowed  in  many  shops.  Supper  is  taken  at  home  at  8  o'clock, 
and  consists  either  of  soup  (without  meat),  for  instance,  iK)tatoe-soap,  or 
of  boiled  potatoes  eaten  with  salad,  or  with  a  sort  of  cheese,  called 
'^  white  cheese,"  bought  on  market  days  only  of  peasants  and  made  of 
sour  milk.  It  is  seasoned  just  before  being  served  with  salt  and  pep- 
"pevj  caraway  seeds,  and  chopped  chives — a  very  palatable  dish.  Some- 
times sausages  and  bread,  or  cheese  and  bread. 

Women  and  children  take  very  often  coffee  and  bread  for  supper,  the 
same  as  for  breakfast. 

HOW  A  STRASBUEG   PLASTERER  LiVlES. 

The  following  interview  held  by  me  with  a  plasterer  of  Strasbnrg 
will,  perhaps,  better  explain  the  couditiou  of  the  average  tradesmen  <rf 
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Alsace.  It  applies  equally  well  to  masons,  stone-ctitters,  bricklayers, 
carpenters,  &c.,  as  the  wages  vary  bat  little  and  the  mode  of  living  be* 
JDg  the  same : 

Q.  How  old  are  yoo  t— A.  I  am  thirty-nine  years  of  age. 

Q.  What  i8  your  business  T — A.  I  am  a  plasterer. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  f — A.  Tes ;  a  wife  and  five  children  (the  oldest  thirteen  and 
a  half  years,  the  yonogest  one  and  a  quarter  years  of  age). 

Q.  What  wages  do  yon  get  a  day  t— A.  Eighty-three  centd. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  are  you  required  to  work  t— A.  Eleven  hours ;  in  sum- 
mer from  6  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  2  to  7  p.  m. ;  in  winter  from  7  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and 
from  2  to  K  p.  m.  ^ 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  meals.  Give  number  of  meals  a  day.— A. 
Our  first  breakfast  is  taken  before  work  commences ;  the  second  breakfast  or  luncheon 
between  9  and  10  o'clock;  we'  are  allowed  one-fourth  of  an  hour  for  that ;  we  take 
dinner  at  12  o'clock  and  can  rest  until  2  o'clock.  We  take  supper  after  the  day's 
work  is  finished. 

Q.  Can  you  support  your  family  on  such  wages,  and  does  your  wife  earn  any- 
thing f— A.  lean  support  my  family,  although  with  great  difficulty;  but  my  wife 
earns  about  28  cents  per  day.    She  is  a  laundress,  and  my  oldest  daughter  helps  her. 

Q.  What  do  the  united  earnings  of  you  and  your  family  amount  to  in  a  yearf^A. 
If  we  are  healthy,  about  $357.15. 

Q.-  What  are  your  yearly  expenses  f — A.  Rent  of  four  rooms  in  a  back  street  fourth 
«toTy,  $45.25:  clothing,  $47.62;  food,  $ld0.48:  fuel»  $38.10;  beer,  three-fourths  of 
which  is  outside  the  house,  $11.90;  schooling  lor  two  children,  $9.52 ;  contingent  ex- 
penses, $9.52.    Total,  $352.39. 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  meals  consist  t — A.  Our  breakfast oonsiats  of  rolls 
and  coffee ;  dinner  consists  of  soup,  vegetables,  potatoes  and  three  times  meat  per 
week. 

Q.  Are  yon  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  wages  t  —A.  No ;  the  children  cost  too 
much. 

COST  OF  LIYXNG  IN  ALSAGE. 

The  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  principal  cities  of  Alsace 
are  as  follows: 


AitielM. 


Prioe. 


^WfaeatbiMd: 

First  oaallty per  poand. . 

Secona  qnaOty do.... 

Kixed  bread  (rye snd wheat)  do.... 

Brown  bread do 

Beef: 

Shloiii.,*... • do.... 

Ordiiuay do 

Vatton do 

Veel do... 

Pork do... 

Barcoo do... 

Flour do... 

Cbeeae  («kim  milk) do... 

Potatoes do... 

Bice do  .. 

Bfgi^ per  dozen. 

Butter  (ffesh) per^nnd. 

"MUk per  quart. 

Sugar: 

Pint  qnaHtr per  poand. , 

Seeona  quality do... 

Silt ;...... do... 

PetroleiuB per  quart. 


••St 

08 
021 


40 
18 
23 
18 
18 
20 
08 
06 
02 
10 
24 
25 
08 

10 
00 
03 
07 


Artiolet. 


Fowls per  pair.. 

Qeeee..: per  poand.. 

Dncks do.... 

Cabbage.... do.... 

Turnips do.... 

Carrots do... 

Cauliflower.. do... 

Cuerries do.... 

Strawberries do... 

Gooseberries do... 

Currants do.., 

Idlacaroni do.., 

Oatmeal do.... 

Pearl  barley do.. 

Dried  peas  and  beans do. . 

Coffee do.. 

CAndles do.. 

Soep do... 

Tea : do.. 

Common  table  wine : 

White per  quart.. 

Bed do... 

Beer ....do... 


Piloe. 


$0  10  to 

03  to 
07  to 
10  to 

04  to 

03^ 


$0  75 
24 


02 
OS 
02 
09 
06 
20 
07 
12 
14 
08 
05 
06 
30 
17 
10 
00 


18 
18 
06 


The  working  classes  get  good  sound  beef  for  soup  costing  10  cents  a 
pound.  There  is  mnch  fat  and  cartilage  about  it  and  it  has  not  such  a 
good  appearance  as  the  first  quality  of  beef.  Horseflesh  is  eaten  by 
some  and  can  be  had  for  7  or  8  cents  a  pound.  Jt  enters  largely 
ioto  the  composition,  together  with  beef  and  pork,  of  sausages.  These 
sausages  are  nevertheless  very  popular,  although  every  one  is  aware 
tiiat  they  contain  horseflesh  more  or  less. 
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imHABBIBI)  JOTJBNEYMEN. 

Unmalrried  journeymen  can  get  well-prepared  dinners  cleanly  nerved 
at  ^^  popular  restaarants"  (Yolkskiiche),  established  by  pbilimthropic 
societies  for  providing  wholesome  food  at  the  cost  price  to  the  working 
classes,  at  the  following  rates  per  portion : 


Artioles. 


Bread  <a  Urge  pioce) 

BeefiBoap 

VegetablM 


ArtiolM. 


Prtee. 


Meat 

Wine par  glaw 

Beer do  .. 


CnUt. 


4 

2 
2 


CHILDREN.  , 

Children  are  required  to  attend  school  from  the  sixth  to  the  thirteenth 
year  inclusive,  and  therefore  cannot  be  of  much  help,  but  in  cases  where 
the  parents  are  employed  in  the  textile  industries  they  are  often  obliged 
to  work  after  school  is  dismissed,  or  at  times  of  school  vacations.  The 
,  school  taxes  are  as  follows :  40,  30,  20,  10  cents  each  month,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  parents. 

Some  parents  take  pride  in  paying  the  fUU  tax  of  30  or  40  cents  a 
mouth.  Others,  by  applying  to  the  municipal  authorities,  who,  after 
inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  the  applicants,  if  finding  them 
worthy,  the  tax  is  reduced,  or  entirely  remitted  if  the  family  be  found 
really  indigent. 

HOUSE  BENT. 

This  item  of  expense  in  a  working  man's  life  varies  considerably  in 
Alsace.  In  the  city  of  Strasburg  a  family  of  from  four  to  eight  persona 
can  find  bomes  according  to  their  means  and  necessities,  in  back  streets, 
up  three  or  four  flights  of  stairs,  at  a  rental  of  from  $6  to  $8  per  quarter. 
Back  rooms  can  sometimes  be  obtained  a  trifle  cheaper;  it  depends  much, 
however,  upon  the  location.  In  some  streets  from  three  to  five  rooms 
can  be  had  on  the  second  floor  at  a  rental  of  $9  to  $11  per  quarter. 
Workmen  having  steady  employment  in  a  factory  or  workshop  for  con- 
venience sake  obtain  roomn  in  the  inmmediate  vicinity  of  their  place  of 
work,  if  possible,  often  paying  more  than  they  can  really  afford  on  that 
account;  while  others,  such  as  masons,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  &c, 
sometimes  have  rooms  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  where  good  homes 
can  be  had  at  a  nominal  figure,  say  from  $40  to  $60  a  year,  and  where 
a  small  garden  spot  is  included  where  vegetables  can  be  grown.  Such, 
however,  are  very  seldom  to  be  had. 

I  have  visited  several  of  these  workingmen^s  homes  in  the  city  of 
Strasburg,  and  although  situated  in  narrow,  not  over-clean  streets,  and 
generally  on  the  third  or  fourth  floor  of  a  tenement  house,  where  all 
surroundings  were  of  the  poorest  description,  I  invariably  found  then, 
although  my  visit  was  entirely  unexpected,  neat  and  tidy  in  apt>earano( 
and  totally  at  variance  with  what  one  would  expect  from  tjie  outsid 
surroundings. 

In  the  city  of  Mnlhausen  rents  are  about  the  same  as  in  Strassbnrg 
in  narrow,  dirty,  ill-smelling  streets,  families,  from  six  to  a  dozen  people 
are  crowded  into  lodgings  of  three  or  four  rooms  including  the  kitchei 
which  is  invariably  poorly  adapted  to  the  purpose.  For  these  lodgiuf 
they  must  pay  fh>m  $6  to  $10  per  quarter. 
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In  the  year  1853  a  society  was  fonned  in  the  city  of  Mulhaueen,  itd 
members  bein^  composed  of  the  proprietors  of  the  cotton  mills,  one  of 
the  principal  movers  in  the  enterprise  being  Mr.  Jean  DoUfus,  who  de- 
voted a  great  part  of  his  life  in  endeavoring  to  better  the  condition, 
materially  and  morally,  of  the  working  people  of  Alsace. 

Mr.  Engle  Dollftis,  also,  was  very  active  in  all  enterprises  calculated 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  and  by  his  death, 
which  occurred  last  year,  the  working  people  lost  a  friend  indeed,  and  one 
whose  place  it  would  be  hard  to  fill.  The  object  of  this  society,  which 
has  been  perfectly  resilised,  was  to  build  houses  for  family  use,  only  one 
family  in  a  house,  granting  them  long  time  to  pay  for  them,  andl  selling 
them  at  the  actual  cost  price,  including  interest,  which  according  to  a 
rale  of  the  society  must  not  exceed  8  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  The 
sales  were  made  on  these  conditions :  Good  order  and  cleanliness  al- 
ways to  be  maintained ;  houses  cannot  be  sold  by  purchasers  until 
they  have  been  owned  by  them  ten  years ;  no  part  of  the  premises  to 
be  rented  to  another  family.  Sales  were  made  by  a  first  payment  of 
from  $50  to  $60. down,  which  is  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  purchaser; 
the  remainder  is  paid  by  regular  installments,  at  the  rate  of  from  $4  to 
$5  per  month.  They  generally  become  owners  of  their  houses  in  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years. 

Nine  hundred  and  ninety-six  houses  built  by  this  society  have,  up  to 
this  time,  become  the  property  of  workingmen.  These  houses  consist 
of  from  five  to  seven  rooms,  including  kitchen  and  cellar.  A  small 
plot  of  land  is  always  in  front  of  the  house  and  is  utilized  in  various 
ways.  In  this  way  many  people  have  been  able  to  provide  themselves 
and  families  with  good  substantial-built  houses,  who  under  former  cir- 
cumstances could  not  have  done  so. 

The  following  shows  the  average  percentage  of  expense  in  a  mechanic's 
household:  Food,  60  per  cent. ;  clothing,  17;  fuel,  3^;  light,  IJ;  rent,  7; 
famiture,  1;  sundries,  10;  total  100. 

For  households  having  to  dispose  of  from  $600  to  $1,200  a  year,  it  is 
admitted  that  they  spend:  For  food,  60  percent.;  clothing,  20;  fuel, 
4;  light,  2;  rent,  11:  furniture,  2;  sundries,  11;  total  100. 

The  expenses  for  rood  in  a  workingman's  family  may  be  averaged  in 
alike  manner:  Bread  and  flour,  35  percent.;  milk,  butter,  and  lard, 
18;  meat,'  15;  vegetables  and  fruit,  16;  fermented  beverages,  8;  spices 
and  condiments,  8;  total,  100. 

Am  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  numerous  mechanics'  aid  societies  in  Alsaoe.  The  men),ber8 
pay^from  6  to  10  cents  a  week,  and  in  case  of  sickness  and  incapacity  for 
&bor  they  receive  from  35  to  50  cents  a  day,  gratuitous  medical  assist- 
ance, and  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  medicine. 

In  case  of  death  the  widow  receives  about  $30.  There  are  similar 
societies  for  women.  So-called  maternal  societies,  which  furnish  linen 
and  necessaries  to  women  having  their  third  child.  Nearly  every  factory 
in  Alsace  has  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  operatives  who  may  become 
miable  to  work  through  disability  from  sickness  or  other  causes. 

In  case  of  sickness  the  physician  and  medicine  are  paid  but  of  the 

Amd.    The  following  method  in  vogue  in  one  of  the  large  textile  factories 

here  will  illustrate  the  general  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted.    A 

I         fand  is  established,  to  which  all  workmen  contribute;  its  purpose  is  to 

i        assure  to  all  members:  (1)  In  case  of  illness,  medical  and  pharmaceutic 

t        aid,  free  of  expense;  (2)  daily  a  certain  sum  in  case  of  inability  to  work. 
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caused  by  fiickness;  (3)  payment  of  funeral  expenses  in  case  of  death. 
The  amount  of  the  contributions  is  regulated  by  the  wages  earned.  The 
operatives  are  divided  into  three  classes: 

TbiB  first-class  pays  $2.85  each  year ;  the  second-class,  $1.95;  the  third* 
clasSvOO  cents. 

The  books  are  kept  by  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  office.  This  method  is 
found  to  be  very  satisfactory.  The  owners  have  access  to  the  books  of 
the  fund,  and  understand  [)erfectly  its  condition,  and  in  case  it  is  ex- 
hausted or  overdrawn  always  subscribe  enough  to  make  good  the  deficit; 
this  however  is  very  seldom  necessary. 

Oiling  to  certain  peculiar  laws  there  are  many  impediments  to  mar- 
riage among  the  working  classes;  for  instance',  a  workman  born  in  one  of 
the  communities  cannot  without  formal  authorization  marry  a  female  who 
is  not  a  native  of  the  same  place,  and  if  the  laborer  does  not  purchase 
the  ri^ht  of  citizenship  for  his  wife  and  children  the  alliance  is  considereil 
null  and  void  by  the  community.  From  this  state  of  affairs  result  many 
illegal  marriages  and  thousands  of  illegitimate  births.  The  French  (Jode 
is  still  in  use, in  Alsace,  and  does  not  remove  these  difficulties.  There 
are,  however,  two  charitable  organizations,  one  Protestant  and  one 
Catholic,  their  object  being  to  regulate  the  condition  of  the  illicit 
households  by  furnishing  them  free  of  expense  with  the  means  of  ob- 
taining the  documents  necessary  for  the  lawful  celebration  of  marriages. 
Since  these  societies  have  been  established  the  difficulties  have  greatly 
diminished,  so  much  so  that  instead  of  legitimizing  about  five  hundred 
children  each  year,  prior  to  1867,  last  year  only  about  one  hundred  were 
legitimize  by  this  means. 

CO-OPERATIVE   ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  where 
they  choose.  There  are  no  cooperative  associatior.s  in  Alsace.  In  the 
year  1876  a  co  operative  society  was  organized  in  connection  with  a 
large  cotton  factory ;  it  was,  however,  found  impracticable,  owing  to  the 
dislike  among  the  o|>eratives  to  patronize  it,  and  it  remained  in  exist- 
ence but  a  few  months  when  it  was  abandoned.  Since  then  there  has 
been  none  established,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

'  Alsace  is  still  under  French  law  (the  Code  Napoleon),  and  the  politi- 
cal rights  of  the  workingmau  are  th(d  same  as  those  of  a  millionaire,  or 
as  those  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Every  Alsatian  citizen  is  a  voter,  and  eligible.  The  division  of  voters 
into  classes  of  diffi^rent  degrees  does  not  exist  in  this  district.  The  tend- 
ency of  Government  is  quite  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes.  The  Imperial  Government  in  Berlin  and  the  Reichstag  are  dis- 
cussing measures  for  ameliorating  their  condition,  and  those  measuree 
will  also  be  for  the  benefit  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

ACCIDENTS. 

Accidents  are  very  rare  indeed,  the  utmost  precaution  being  taken 
against  them.  There  is  an  association  for  the  y^revention  of  accidents 
in  Mulhausen,  in  which  twenty-five  firms  are  represented.  They  have 
print<^  and  placed  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  various  departments 
rales  to  be  followed  by  the  employes  ior  the  management  of  the  differ- 
ent  machines,  and  a  violation  of  any  of  these  regulations  is  severely 
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panished.    The  following  are  samples  of  some  of  them  observed  in  the 
oottoD  mills: 

'  Self -acting  lo<m9, — The  looms  must  not  be  set  in  motion  by  any  person  bat  the  con- 
ductor himself.  If  be  is  absent  the  piecer  may  do  it.  'Before  moving  ^he  loopi, 
the  condactor  must  call  oat  in  a  lood  voice,  "attention."  While  t^e  machine 
IS  in  motion  it  is  expressly  forbidden  to  every  workman  :  (1)  To  clean  the  movement, 
the  interior,  or  the  carriage;  (2)  to  take  the  cover  of  the  rearing  off;  (3)  to  enter 
the  space  between  the  cylinders  and  the  carriage.  The  cleaning  of  the  bobbins 
most  be  done  only  when  the  carriage  is  about  three-fourths  outside  of  its  case,  or 
stand.  It  is  also  expressly  forbidden  to  place  a  ladder  against  the  transmitter.  If  a 
strap  is  out  of  its  place,  the  piecer  ninst  take  a  pole  furnished  with  a  hook  to  replace  it. 

Transmitter, — tt  is  expressly  forbidden  to  clean  the  transmitter,  while  in  motion, 
with  ciotbs  held  in  the  hands.  The  beams  and  pulleys  must  be  cleaned  by  means  of 
a  bnish  with  a  long  handle.  Also,  wheels,  supports  and  cushions  must  only  be  cleaned 
when  tbe  machine  is  not  iu  motion.  During  the  hours  of  rest  no  workmen  are  al- 
lowed to  go  near  the  transmitter  unless  authorized  by  the  overseer. 

Spindlejrames. — It  is  expressly  forbidden,  while  the  machine  is  in  motion,  to  clean 
the  licams  moving  the  spindles  and  bobbins.  The.se  parts  must  be  cleaned  by  brooms, 
lo  cleaning  the  spindles,  the  nniall  boards  which  covtT  them  must  be  lifted  on«  after 
the  other.  If  the  movement  is  cleaned,  the  wheels  and  straps  must  iirst  be  taken  off. 
It  \ii  also  forbidden  to  change  the  pinion  or  any  part  of  the  gearing.  If  the  foreman 
intendft  any  change  in  the  direction  of  the  pinion  he  must  first  give  notice  to  the  bob- 
bin-winders. 

Cardira. — While  the  cards  are  in  motion  every  workman  is  strictly  forbidden  to 
clean  any  part  of  the  card  by  means  of  cloths  held  in  his  hands,  or  to  stand  between 
the  comber  and  breaker.  In  order  to  take  tbe  grease  or  dust  off  from  pulleys,  covers, 
4c.,  he  must  take  a  lon^-handled  bmsh.  The  putting  into  motion,  the  stopping  of 
the  cards,  and  the  greasing  of  the  machine  must  bo  made  by  the  sharpeners.  -Work- 
men are  positively  forbidden  to  touch  the  straps. 

FIBES. 

• 

Fires  of  any  magnitude  are  very  rare.  The  buildings  are  constructed 
very  solidly,  and  are  seldom  more  than  three  stories  in  height.  Oot- 
ton,  woolen,  and  silk  mills  are  generally  from  two  to  three  stories,  and 
often  the  diflferent  departments  are  in  separate  structures.  Reservoirs 
capable  of  holding  a  large  quantity  of  water  are  constructed  upon  the 
top  floor.  The  water  in  these  reservoirs  is  reserved  for  fire  purposes 
only.  Hydrants  are  in  each  department,  always  connected  with  hose, 
ready  for  immediate  use.  Fire  escapes  are  always  constructed  on  the 
outside  of  the  building  and  extend  nearly  to  the  ground.  During  the 
night  watchmen  patrol  the  buildings.  Some  extensive  concerns  have 
a  paid  corps  of  firemen,  iu  connection  with  good  fire  apparatus.  These 
firemen  have  no  other  duties  than  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  fires  and 
extingaish  them  when  discovered.  All  departments  are  connected  by 
electricity  with  the  headquarters  of  the  fire  brigade. 

In  these  large  mills  fires  occur  at  times,  but  they  are  invariably  ex- 
tinguished with  a  small  amount  of  damage.  Such  a  complete  organi- 
zation is  naturally  quite  expensive,  but  not  as  much  so  as  it  would  be 
in  the  United  States,  as  the  wages  paid  are  smaller.  Extensive  estab- 
lishments where  such  a  system  as  above  described  is  in  use,  prefer  it  to 
carrying  heavy  insurance,  Claiming  that  it  is  in  the  end  more  profitable. 

FEMALE  LABOB. 

Females  arc  not  given  employment  in  the  public  offices  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  and  very  seldom  are  they  employed  as  clerks,  copyists,  &c.. 
in  private  offices.  They  are,  however,  largely  engaged  as  cashiers  and 
saleswomen  in  stores  of  every  description. 

The  working  hours  are  generally  from  7  in  the  forenoon  until  12,  and 
from  2  in  the  afternoon  until  the  closing  of  the  establishment  in  the 
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eveiiiDg.  Ou  Suodaya  tbey  are  jteoerally  required  to  Tcork  from 
p.  m.  until  7  in  the  eTening.  A  few  establisbmenta  remaJu  closed  i^ 
day  OR  Sundays.  Tbey  are  all  large  establisbmeDts  under  tbe  snpw- 
vision  of  a  male  or  female  saperintendent  Tbey  are  appamutly  al- 
lowed more  liberties  than  the  saleswomen  in  dry-goods  and  fiiucy -goods 
stores  in  tbe  Uoited  States.  When  not  engaged  in  att«'udiug  upon 
on«tx)mers  tbey  are  allowed  to  sit  down,  and  are  generally  engaged  la 
knitting  stockings  or  witb  some  artJcle  of  sewing  or  fancy  work.  Thej 
are,  however,  exceedingly  polite  and  attentive  to  customers.  They  have 
half  a  day  iree  every  two  weeks. 

Household  servants  are  very  plenty,  the  supply  always  esceediug  the 
demand.  Tbey  are  kept  hard  at  work  all  the  time,  and  must  do  all 
sorts  of  drudgery ;  tbey  are,  in  fact,  maids  of  all  work. 

The  wives,  daugbteis,  and  servants  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture 
work  very  hard  indeed;  they  sow  and  reaf>,  working  side  by  side  with 
the  males,  and  their  row  is  hoed  as  well  and  quickly  as  a  man  can  do 
it.  Ttiey  toil  early  and  late.  No  work  appears  too  hard  for  them 
vitbin  tbe  imssibilities,  and  the  men  evidently  think  that  all  things  are 
possible  witb  them,  for  they  are  certainly  allowed  to  do  a  man's  work. 
The  wages  received  by  females  in  their  different  occupatious  nill  be 
foand  under  the  appropriate  head. 

EMIQRATION. 

The  emigration  fh>m  Alsace-Lorraine  to  the  United  States  has  not 
been  very  large,  and  bas  been  mostly  confined  to  x>ea8ants  who  have 
snfi'ered  from  a  succession  of  bad  crops.  Many  of  these  have  been  suc- 
cessful, and  ihcir  example  incited  relatives  and  friends  to  do  likewise. 
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Wage*  paid  per  aeek  of  rixtg  Aoitrt  in  Slratburg. 


LoWMt 

ffiphert. 

AvtJT^e. 

■""«■""» 

1 

07 
18 

1^ 

Is 

3  67 
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Wage$  paid  per  iceek  of  sixty  Kours  in  Stratiburff-^Contmned, 


OoeapatloDii. 


Lowest 


BUiLDivo  T&ADB8— CoDtlnaed. 

Fl&Dbeiv 

AaaiatantB 

CuwDtera 

Gamtten •. 

OnDB  TBA]>B8. 

B]a«k«iiiith8 

Strikers 

BookUnders 

Brickmakers.., 

Brewert 

Brass  fonsders 

Cabinet-makers % 

CoaSbctumen ,. 

Cigar-nuiken ^.'. 

Coopers 

Catkrm 

DisUUers 

IM?er8 • * 

DnynMm  end  tefinsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 

Dyers 

BDgV^TWS 

Garaeners 

Hatters..... 

HorseslioeFs 

Jew^ers : 

Lsbners,  porters,  &c 

Litbograpoers 

Nail-makers  (hand) 

Potters 


$4  00 
2  86 
8  80 
428 


3  48 
8  10 
8  67 
8  40 


67 
00 
00 
00 
67 
8  36 
8  23 
3  48 
8  86 
8  70 
15 
70 
00 
28 


8  67 
4  16 
8  57 
4  28 
8  00 
4  57 
a  85 
8  28 


Highest 


$4  27 


5  70 
590 


4  28 

8  57 

5  70 


5  34 


588 

4  40 

5  70 


4  10 

8  62 


4  34 


6  15 
645 
90 
10 
85 
43 
48 


4 

4 
7 
5 
7 


4  00 


Average. 


U  19 


4  76 

5  00 


8  88 
888 
4  63 


495 


4  91 
4  20 

&  18 


366 
8  65 


435 


5 
5 
4 


21 
01 
52 

3  83 
6  06 

4  21 
600 


3  64 


II.  Faotobies,  mills,  &c. 

» 

Workmen  employed  in  a  large  tannery  at  Barr  receive  per  day  of 
twelve  hours  the  following  wages : 


Oooapatiohs. 

Lowest. 

Higbest. 

Average. 

Wh^tners 

90  76 
67 
63 
60 

$0  96 
76 
70 
55 

60  86 

Carriers..... 

71 

¥^JMTr  hands    .     ...... 

66 

ConuMm  laborers ..... 

52 

Workmen  employed  in  the  chemical  factories  at  Mulhansen  receive 
per  day  of  eleven  honrs :  Lowest,  45  cents ;  highest,  65  cents ;  average, 
55  cents. 

The  wall-paper  manufactories  of  ^Tiirkheim  and  Eixheim  pay  the  foI> 
lowing  wages  per  day  of  eleven  honrs :  Foreman,  $1 ;  printers,  92  cents  ^ 
engravers,  85  cents ;  engineers,  80  cents ;  laboring  men,  50  cents. 

The  wages  paid  to  the  operatives  in  the  cotton  mills  vary  somewhat. 
Mulhaosen  pays  the  highest  wages,  Oolmar  and  Milnster  less,  while  the 
mills  in  the  Vogesen  Valleys  pay  the  lowest  wages,  and  require  the 
operatives  to  work  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours  per  day,  while  in 
Mulhausen  they  work  only  eleven  hours,  and  in  Colmar  and  Milnster 
twelve  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor 


> 
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The  following  tables  will  show  the  wages  paid  U^the  operatiyes  inthe 
cotton  mills  at  the  present  fcime : 

Wag€$  p<tld  per  week  in  faetorim  or  mUU  in  Jl/Boce-Lorraine. 


Ooonpfttions. 


conoir  wiATiKro. 

Orerseei-B 

Foremen 

Dreesere,  men 

Wftrpers,  women 

Beelera,  women 1 

WM^yera,  men ^ 

WeaverA,  women 

Bobbin- vinders,  children 

009TOK  SrUIXUffQ. 

Foremen  to  spinning 

OverMers 

Traders  of  ste*m  engines 

Packer  of  spin<Uee 

Firemen 

Watchmen 

Greasers 

Conduct<««  of  self-acting  looms 

Sharpeners  of  cards 

Beaters,  men .". 

Carders,  men 

Tenders  of  spindle  ftsmetf 

Drivers. 

Clesttsers  of  cards 

Laboring  men 

Strippers,  men 

Tiers,  men 

Draw-frame  tenders,  girls 

Combers,  jrfrls , 

Tenders  of  beaters 

Beaters,  women 

Tenders  of  cards , 

Bobbin-winders,  children 

COTTON  PBOmiio. 

Enirrayers , 

Printers  on  rollers 

Color-mixers 

Printers  en  wood 

Print<^'  assistants * 

iLpprtmtioes 


Lowest. 


$6  00 
568 
666 
880 
8  12 
2  76 
240 
1  80 


6 
6 

6 
4 

4 

4 
4 
3 

4 
4 


00 
00 
09 
80 
80 
80 
30 
90 
10 
36 
3  48 
288 
8  00 
2  76 
280 
2  52 
2  84 
234 
2  34 
80 
92 
80 
68 


1 
1 
1 
1 


690 
4  68 

4  68 
4  08 
254 
200 


Highest. 


•6  95 
629 
6  00 
872 
848 
3  42 
8  12 
204 


7 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 


50 
00 
10 
10 
10 
10 
80 
50 
32 
3  90 
8  00 
8  00 
00 
64 
58 
40 


8 
2 
2 
2 


284 


2 

2 
2 

1 


40 
04 
10 
80 


Arers^ 


5M 
50 

8  51 
838 
S€8 
2  76 
19S 


66» 
644 
625 
S4» 
493 
495 
470 
450 
445 
443 
390 
339 
880 
830 
265 
2  J8 
246 


2 
2 


S7 
34 


2  10 


98 
74 


WOOLEN  HILL  IK  ALSACE. 


Oeenpatiens. 

Arerage. 

Occupations. 

Average. 

Wool  and  cloth  dyer  orerseers,  men .... 
Sf^cond hands,  men 

68  SO 
8  50 
8  80 
2  80 
860 
4  00 

7  20 
460 
4  76 

8  80 
4  50 

Shearers,  men 

13  30 
830 

Dressers,  men  ......................... 

Overlookers,  men-  ..* 

Enffineera.  men ........................ 

530 

Common  hands,  men.. - 

Firemen,  men .......................... 

4  10 

Wool  car<linff,  men 

Laborers,  men  ......................... 

8  06 

Seoood  hands,  men 

Wool-sorting  overseers,  women 

Sorters,  women 

4  66 

Spinninflr  orerseers.  men 

289 

Spinners,  men 

Wool  picking  overseers,  women 

Tenders.  childrRn ...................... 

8  10 

Weavine  overseers,  men 

209 

Second  hands,  men 

Male  flxerw.  children  ................... 

800 

Weavers,  men 

ReelerB.  children .- 

199 

EIBBOK  FACTORY.^ 


Overseers 

Weavers,  men . . . 
Weavers,  women 

Dyers 

Warpers 


|6  60 

4  86 

4  38 ; 

480 

8  60 

1 

Folders . . . 
Preparers . 
Smoothers 
Beelers . . . 


$3  54 

281 
219 
269 


* ATeraga  wages  paid  per  week  in  a  ribbon  factory  at  Geibweiler. 
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in.  Foundries,  isirAOHiNESHOPs,  and  iron  worjcs. 

Waffe$  paid  per  week  of  iixty  haura  in  foundries,  machine-ahops,  and  iron-tporke  in  Strae* 

hurg. 


i 

Oooopations. 

Loweet. 

Highest 

ATengo* 

Hacliiiiista ^ 

$4  50 

$7  20 
6-12 
600 
5  40 
4  52 
4  20 

$5  66 

Yornn - --- 

MoMer* 

420 

5  10 

TonMTs .' * 

BraM-workei8 

Planen 

* 

IV.  Glass- WORKERS. 

There  are  two  extensive  manufactories  of  watch  and  spectacle  glasses, 
also  an  extensive  manufactory  of  chemical  apparatus  (glass)  and  hollow 
crystal  ware ;  they  all,  however,  refused  to  give  me  any  information  ia 
regard  to  the  wages  paid  their  employes. 

VI.  EAELWAY  EMPLOTl^S. 

Wageg  paid  per  week  to  railway  employ^  (those  engaged  about  eiationa,  ae  well  as  those 
gaged  on  the  engines  and  care,  linemeny  railroad  laborera,  ^o.)  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 


Oecapationa. 


CoiMlacton 

Brakemeo 

Enjcineem 

't\nmea 

Giuutis 

Poiten 

Switobmen 

Goanlfl  of  street^itMsiiijpi 

Tnck-walken 

Lftborvn 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$5  40 

$6  05 

8  70 

5  10 

6  SO 

0  60 

4  67 

6  05 

4  12 

5  10 

4  26 

5  36 

426 

5  36 

8  15 

4  00 

2  70 

8  38 

2  86 

4  00 

Avengs. 


$6 

4 


4 
4 

4 


78 
40 
8  25 
5  36 
61 
61 
81 
8  57 
3  04 
8  46 


The  carniogs  of  the  baggacemen  depend  upon  the  namber  of  pieces  of  baggage  they  handle  each 
to ;  thejare  entitled  to  60  pfennigs,  or  12  cents,  for  every  piece  of  bacgage  thev  handle.  In  the  smuller 
laOway  stations,  where  IjagKSgemen  do  not  earn  much,  on  account  ofthe  small  number  of  passengers, 
they  get  an  additional  pay  of  20  cents  per  day. 


IX.  StOEB  and  shop  WAGES. 


Wa^ p«M  per  month  in  stores  (wholesale  or  retail),  to  males  < 

and  females,  in  Strashurg. 

Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Arerage. 

BAKX8. 

Cashiers 

$48  60 
43  10 

23  00 
21  00 

87  50 
35  70 
48  60 

24  00 
23  00 

17  40 

14  50 

15  00 
5  00 

18  50 
500 

$120  20 
73  50 
62  60 
88  10 

60  60 
42  10 
60  00 
42  10 
87  40 
38  10 
80  00 

28  60 
10  00 

24  60 
850 

$84  40 
58  30 

Aeroi^ntiintff.. 

SecretBriM 

42  75 

Clerks 

28  50 

DBT  GOODS  BTOB3B8. 
Cashiers,  men - 

48  00 

Book-lteeDera.  men 

88  00 

Overseeta.  women 

54  30 

Cashiers,  women. 

33  05 

Book-keeoeis.  women..... 

80  20 

Sabsmea  ...4 

27  75 

Sakswomen 

22  25 

JfAXCr  ABTICLSB. 

Baleiiwonien .•.......•..«....•  ........................ •....^...... ...... 

21  80 

Yeuageirls.  annraitices - 

7  50 

LAQm'  FUKKTSRlKOfl,  nCBFinCSRT,  ITO. 

Salcswemefr. 

19  05 

Tonng  gf  riff 

7  26 

"^ 
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X.  HOUSBHOLD  WAGlSS. 


Wage$  paid  to  houtefioJd  9ervani9  (iowM  and  dties)  in  AUacd-Lorraiimt, 


t 

Ooonpatioiw. 

Lowest. 

HigliMt. 

AvenifB. 

Seiraiit  drls - 

1 
, Der  Quartor.. 

$800 

14  80 

885 

14  80 

86 

33 

38 

$14  80 
18  40 
18  20 
34  60 

47 

81100 

NiirsM 

do.... 

16  as 

Chambennaids 

Cooks       -- 

r Ao... 

........................... ..do  ... 

10  77 
8410 

LaoodrMSM 

,,  — , , ,...r..  pf  r  diVVr 

42 

Ironera  ............................. 

,*^.do.... 

43               S8 

Manfflfsn 

.........................  p...w...> 

do 

47               42 

XL   AaRICULTTJBAL  WAOSS. 

Wfig^  paid  ta  agricultural  laborers  and  household  {oountrg)  servants  in   AlsaoS'Lor' 

raine. 


OccniMitiona. 


I  WlgM. 


Farm  laborers prayear. 

Servant  girls do... 

Day  laborer^ per  day. 

Day  laborer  dnrinff  hJarveat do . . . 

Do r. do... 

Wiaopressers do... 


*$87S0 
*30 
tlO 
t50 


"^  And  board  and  lodging, 
t  With  board. 


t  Without  board. 

\  With  board  and  one  gallon  of  wine  per  day. 


XII.  COEPOEATION  EMPLOYjfeS. 
Wages  paid  per  ufeek  to  the  corporation  employA  in  the  city  of  Sfrasburgf  Alsaoe, 


Oaoopatlons. 


Clerks  in  the  registry  office • 

Octroi  enj  ploy  68. 

City  gardeners  for  the  public  parks 

Their  helpers    

Overseers  of  streetcleaning 

Street-cleaners,  men 4 

Street-cleaners,  women 

Drivers  of  water-caxts 

Overseers* 

Laborers* 

Men  in  the  Strasburg  water-work  department 

Men  who  regulate  the  supply  of  water 

8treet4amp  lighters 

Day  laborers,  such  as  pavers,  Stc 


Bluest.  Avenge. 


"I 


$12  25 
11  90 

4  70 
3  15 

5  70 

3  10 
280 
8  10 
660 

4  00 
460 
4  00 

2  85 

3  30 


$Ott 
865 


*  For  laying  gas  and  water  pipes. 
XIII.   GOVEENMENT  EMPL0Y]6s. 

Wages  ptU    per  month  to  employes  in  Government  departments  and  ofioesy  exclusive  ej 

tradesmen  and  laborerSf  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 


Occupations. 


Clerks... 

Copyists  

Messengers 

Policemen 

Gendarmes 

Foresters  (lodging  free). 

Tax  assessors   

Postmen 

Custom  house  employ6s. 


Lowest 

Highest 

$41  60 

$68  80 

35  70 

45  66 

80  80 

40  20 

31  20 

83  75 

82  40 

85  70 

23  00 

30  00 

28  80 

86  OO 

IS  20 

aoi5 

86  20 

42  10 

$»4S 
40  68 
8550 
82  47 
84  85 
86  SO 
8140 

17  r 

8015 


Tradesmen  and  laborers  emnloyed  by  Govenunemt  leoelTe  the  same  wages  ia. 
when  employed  by  private  indlvianals. 
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SMoMut  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  liours  to  printers,  compositors,  press- 

men,  proof-readers,  fo.,  in  Strasburg, 


OooapationB. 


PtoofrMdflin 
Comocitora. 

Feeders 

Dtddan 


▲vexage. 


$7  20 

2  7f 

204 


BABMEH. 

BBFORT  BT  OONBVL  80H0BKLB. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

Soon  after  the  overthrow  of  the  feudal  institutions  in  the  £uropeap 
coaDtxies.  the  condition  of  the  modern  state  Governments,  and  the 
ehang^  inoney  transactions  in  the  commercial  world,  led  gradually  to 
a  scientific  and  methodical  investigation  of  economical  affairs.  Thif 
attempt  disclosed  a  vast  and  interesting  field  for  the  research  of  the 
most  important  questions  concerning  the  commercial  and  trade  inter- 
c6urse  between  tbedifierent  nations,  the  diversified  industries,  and  the 
relation  of  the  now  free  workingman  to  his  employer,  and  the  status  of 
the  laboring  classes  in  general.  The  discussions  on  these  economic 
qnestious  have  step  by  step  shaped  themselves  into  a  regular  and  scien- 
tific systeih,  and  it  now  ranks  as  the  science  of  national  economy.  It 
soon  fojand  its  way  from  the  scientific  sphere  down  to  the  workingmen's 
circles,  whence  it  emerged  as  the  great  labor  problem,  so  that  to-day  the  ~ 
almost  overshadowing  question  in  all  civilized  countries  turns  on  the 
experiment  and  application  of  an  adequate  adjustment  of  a  reasonable 
share  of  remuneration  to  the  laborer  for  his  labor,  with  due  regard  to  . 
the  interests  of  the  employer.  Science  has  not  yet  found  a  solid  basis 
for  a  general  and  fixed  rule  of  the  movements  of  wages,  and  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  subject-matter  such  a  rule  will  very  likely  never 
he  established.  All  definitions  of  a  maximum  and  minimum  scale  of 
wages  have  proved  gratuitous  and  infe<aBible.  Leaving,  however,  this 
interesting  topic  to  the  examination  of  economical  writers,  and  turning 
to  the  professed  object  of  the  circular,  I  shall  arrange  and  systematize 
the  report  in  strict  compliance  therewith,  and  endeavor  to  present  a 
compact  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  present  state  of  labor  in  this 
consular  district,  and,  to  some  extent,  throughout  Germany. 

MALE  LABOR. 

Following  the  instructions  and  directions  laid  down  in  the  circular 
I  shsyi  take  up  the  several  questions  in  their  succession  and  append 
^^e  responses  thereto. 

RATES  OF  WAGES. 

As  to  this  Interrogatory  the  tables  annexed  to  this  report,  will  fur- 
ish  all  the  information  attainable  on  this  subject.  The  material  and 
eMa  for  these  tables  have  been  carefully  compiled,  and  are  based  on 
arsonal  inquiries  In  the  different  factories  and  on  interviews  with  rep- 
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resentative  and  ttnstworthy  workingmeiL  They  embrace  not  ooly  the 
rates  of  wages  ruling  in  tkis  consular  district^  but  also  tbe  average 
wages  paid  in  Prussia  and  in  the  whole  German  Empire.  These  tables 
present,  therefore,  a  special  as  well  as  general  view  of  the  several  feat- 
ures of  the  German  labor  market. 

THE  COST  OF  LIVING  TO  THE  LABOBIKa  GLASSES. 

Food, — As  a  rule,  the  laboring  classes  in  this  district  subsist  on  a 
comparatively  meager  and  scant  diet^  live  in  small  and  badly  ventilated 
tenement  houses,  and  their  clothing  is  coarse  and  of  an  inferior  mate- 
rial. 

On  week  days  their  breakfast  generally  consists  of  coffee  of  a  very 
poor  quality  and  of  potato  and  brown  bread,  their  dinner  of  beans  or 
peas  cooked  in  fat,  or  of  potato  and  flour  cakes,  or  of  potatoes  with  a 
fat,  and  onion  sauce,  sometimes  of  barley  soup  and  flsh,  or  common  sau- 
sage, or  of  ^^  Pauhaas,"  a  dish  prepared  of  buckwheat  flour  and  sausage 
broth  or  other  fatty  substances.  At  5  o^clock  p.  m.  there  are  vespers, 
consisting  of  coffee  and  bread  and  butter  or  goose-fat ;  and  for  supper 
coffee,  and  potatoes  fried  in  rape-seed  oil,  are  usually  dished  up.  On 
Sundays  the  bill. of  fare  is  generally  of  better  quality  and  greater 
variety.  The  breakfast  on  Sundays  consists  ofcoffee  and  white  bread; 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  sausages  and  bread  and  brandy  are  served  for 
luncheon.  For  dinner  beef  soup,  beef  meat,  and  potatoes;  for  vespers, 
coffee  and  white  bread;  and  for  supper  generally  potato  cakes  are 
dished  up. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  common  laborer's  family  enjoys  the  luxury  of 
meat  only  once  a  week,  generally  on  Sundays.  On  holidays  the  biU  of 
fare  is  generally  the  same  as  on  Sundays. 

Clothes. — The  clothing  of  a  laborer's  family  is  of  cheap  and  ordinary 
material,  and  made  almost  without  reference  to  taste  and  fashion.  The 
clothes  for  the  children  are  generally  patched  up  from  remnants  of  their 
parents'  clothes.  On  week  days  women  and  children  frequently  are 
wearing  wooden  shoes,  and  in  summer  they  go  barefooted.  The  cost  of 
a  laborer's  family,  consisting  of  man,  wife,  and  three  children,  for  cloth- 
ing of  every  kind,  averages  from  $35  to  $40  a  year. 

Rents, — Workingmen's  families  usually  live  in  tenement  houses,  and 
occupy  two  rooms  and  a  portion  of  a  common  cellar.  The  number  of 
families  varies  from  8  to  12.  The  rooms  are  generally  low  and  not  very 
spacious.  Rent  is  paid  either  monthly  or  trimonthly,  and  averages 
from  $28  to  $34  a  year.  Contracts  for  rent  are  generally  made  for  a 
year,  with  the  condition  that  notice  to  quit  has  to  be  served  by  either 
party  six  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  contract. 

The  household  furniture  is  restricted  to  the  most  indispensable  ar- 
ticles; of  comfort  such  as  the  average  American  workingmau's  family 
enjoys,  the  German  workiugman's  family  has  not  the  faintest  idea. 

Table  A  presents  a  statement  of  the  average  retail  prices  for  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  and  living  in  this  district. 

Table  B  shows  the  average  prices  paid  by  laborers  for  rent,  fhel,  and 
light  in  the  principal  cities  of  this  consular  district.  ^ 

Table  G  exhibits  the  retail  prices  for  food  and  light  in  Prussia  and 
the  German  Empire  in  1882. 

PAST  AND  PBESENT  WAGES  AND  PRICES. 

When  the  last  labor  report  in  1878  was  prepared,  business  was  dull 
and  a  general  depression  washeayily  weighing  on  all  industrial  branches; 
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a  grefkt  striDgency  existed  in  the  money  market,  wages  had  touched  bot- 
tom,.and  thoQsands  of  laborers  were  loitering  in  forced  idleness.  Since 
1881  business  hud  slowly  recovered,  money  became  easier,  and  wages 
rose  gradaally,  and  at  the  present  time  almost  all  workingmen  are  em- 
ployed, if  not  at  fall  time  and  uninterruptedly  daring  the  whole  year, 
at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  them  to  keep  privation  from  their 
doors,  and  the  price  paid  for  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  also  de- 
clined, so  that  a  greater  number  of  articles  of  food  is  no^  within  the 
porcbasiug  i>ower  of  the  laboring  classes. 

The  following  table  points  out  the  fluctuations  of  wages  and  the  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  within  the  period  of  1876-1884 : 

BATES  OP  WAGES. 


* 

Oceapfttion. 

Increase. 

Becreaso. 

Hours  of 
laboV. 

Tenders.  ......>..... . 

taRXIEH  PBU88L4.. 

Percent. 

« 

74 

PereenL 

11 

Cubinet  tnalrpra 

,                          , 

7 

11 

T.o(-lcAi|}ith4 

.......f. ..•••.•.•••••........•.••••••. •••...••••• 

8 

6i 
12 

22 

m 

20 
20 

11 
21 

6 

8 

11 

Tailors 

12 

lUebinidts 

11 

I*act0rv  openftiTes: 
SkiUed 

• 

11 

1)& V  luborera 

11 

Dsy  cartlenerB - 

12 

Dav  form  h&nidll  ...,.-    -    

12 

BaSftMis 

WESTPHALIA. 

^ 

11 

Tendern 

11 

IiOcksniiths - - 

11 

V^flhlnJst* . r r . r 

11 

FOOD  PBIOBS. 


Articles. 

lofsrease. 

Decrease. 

Articles. 

Inerease. 

Decrease. 

SBBSIBB  PBTJBSIA. 

Kjs  flour............. 

Percent 

Percent 
20 

WBeTFHAUA-^onMniied. 
Brown  bread 

Percent 

Paresnl 

Butter 

Rye  floor •. 

80 

Potatoes     X       ... 

Butter 

4 

Beef 

8 
20 
20 
80 

Milk 

8 

Cow's  meat 

Sirss 

8 

Hutton                 ....  a 

_ ^^*'  ••■•••••••-••-•■••  >..... 

Potatoes 

20 

Teal '.. 

Beef 

8 
12 

6 
10 

Wheat 

20 

80 

H 

20 
26 

12 
16 

80 

Cow's  meat 

RvB 

Pork 

*■  J  V......................... 

Vcas - 

Bacon 

I^odicfng: 

Ono-half  bed 

Rv«s 

80 

wheat 

20 

ODsbed .- 

Peas 

f 

Dwellings: 

Oda  room . 

Lodffing: 

One-half  bod 

18 

12 
10 

^wo  rooms  ......«* 

One  bed 

DwellinjEs : 

One  room 

Two  rooms 

V««44bnwd  ........ 

Waees  and  prioM  tbat  have  remained  stationarj  within  the  above  period  are  not  eepecian.y  men- 
iioiied  in  the  foregoing  tables. 

THE  HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

The  mode  of  living  of  the  large  class  of  working  people  in  Barmen 
and  vicinity  is  rather  irregular  and  unsettled  on  account  of  the  frequent 
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stoppages  and  interruptioDS,  and  tiieir  habits  and  cnstomB  arenot  veiy 
commendable.  They  are  comparatively  regardless  of  their  fhtare,  and 
qaarrelsome  and  tarbulent,  and  not  much  disposed  to  saving.  The  male 
laborers  spend  an  unusual  amount  of  their  wages  for  beer,  brandy,  and 
tobacco.  The  constant  increa^se  of  drinking  saloons  and  dancing  hails 
in  Germany  during  the  last  fifteen  years  has  exercised  an  evil  influence  { 
on  the  greater  part  of  the  laborers,  and  developed  an  alarming  disposi- 
tion to  run  into  excesses  and  recklessness.  The  large  number  of  button-  | 
makers  and  boss-braid  weavers  especially  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  i 
up  the  so-called  ^^  blue  Monday  ";  that  is,  they  generally  pass  the  sec- 
ond day  in  the  week  in  beer-houses,  whisky-shops,  and  dancing  halls, 
and  are  bound  to  have  their  frolic,  considering  this  day,  as  far  as  recrea-  i 
tion  is  concerned,  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  Sunday.  If  the  wives 
of  the  workingmen  are  good  housekeei)ers  and  inclined  to  saving,  house-  ^ 
hold  affairs  will  always  be  straightened  up  and  regulated  again  as  much 
as  possible ;  but  whenever  the  wives  are  also  greedy  after  enjoyment,  | 
heedless  and  improvident,  then  everything  is  out  of  joint  and  goes  to 
naught,  and  privation  and  misery  and  domestic  quarrels  are  the  rule  of 
the  day,  and  final  ruin  of  the  family  is  sure  to  follow.  When  the  u^dn 
supporter  of  the  family  dies,  the  widow  and  children,  as  a  rule,  fall  back 
on  the  municipal  poor  fund  and  private  charitable  institutions  This 
class  of  people  is  a  severe  tax  on  all  the  towns  and  cities  in  Westpha- 
lia and  Bhenish  Prussia,  which  are,  in  consequence,  heavily  burdened 
by  poor  rates,  the  municipal  assessments  within  this  consular  district 
ranging  firom  six  to  seven  times  the  amount  of  the  imperial  or  govern- 
ment taxes.  It  should,  however,  not  pass  unnoticed  that  whenever  the 
workingman  is  regularly  employed,  the  old  German  characteristics,  pa- 
tience, steadiness,  faithfulness,  and  industry,  come  favorably  to  light, 
and  the  employer  may  in  almost  all  cases  rely  upon  the  fidelity  and  trust- 
worthiness of  the  employ^.  The  German  workingman  still  retains  good 
qualities  and  commendable  accomplishments,  and  may,  on  the  whole,  be 
rated  as  a  good  and  reliable  worker. 

FEELINCJ  BETWEEN  EMPLOY^  AND  EMPLOYER. 

A  fixed  distinction  of  rank  in  Germany  being  interposed  as  a  barrier 
between  employer  and  employ^,  their  mutual  relations  are  somewhat 
strained  and  not  of  a  cordial  and  familiar  character.  The  employ^  iB 
made  to  feel  his  inferior  rank  and  his  dependence,  on  almost  all  occasions 
Workingmen  rank  as  a  class  and  move  in  a  low  and  gloomy  atmosphere. 
It  is  only  of  rare  occurrence  that  a  workingman  or  the  son  of  a  working- 
man  is  able  to  climb  up  to  a  higher  social  scale,  through  lucky  circum* 
stances  or  through  intelligence.  Very  seldom  he  can  rise  in  his  calling. 
He  can  scarcely  cherish  any  ambition.  It  is  therefore  but  natural  that 
the  workingman  is  either  dull,  reckless,  and  supine,  or  is  disx>osed  to 
follow  the  teachings  of  the  Socialists  and  throw  himself  into  their  em- 
braces. In  this  connection  it  is,  however,  proper  to  state  that  the  docr 
trines  of  Socialism  and  Communism  do  not  elevate  the  laborer  to  a  higher 
scale  of  proficiency  and  morality ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  apt  to  dra^ 
him  down  and  excite  an  inclination  to  excesses.  The  laboring  classes 
frequently  resort  to  brute  force,  and  for  an  American  it  is  ptkinftil  to 
notice  that  the  German  laborer,  as  a  rule,  possesses  but  a  very  vague 
idea  of  political  tolerance.  If  not  restrained  by  the  police  or  other  pre- 
cautionary measures,  they  will  break  up  any  political  meeting  or  cause 
such  a  disorder  and  disturbance  as  to  give  the  attendant  police  commis- 
sioner a  chance  to  suspend  the  proceedings  and  close  the  meeting-room. 
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To  be  sure,  their  political  education  is  still  in  its  most  elementary  con- 
ditioDy  and  in  that  respect  they  are  much  inferior  to  their  Ajmerican 
brethren.  The  absence  of  reciprocal  feeling  between  employer  and  em- 
pIoy6  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  coarse^  innre  either  to  the  benefit  of  the 
employer  nor  to  the  prosjperity  of  the  community. 

OBaANIZEP  CONDITION  OP  LABOB.       . 

Concerning  the  German  labor  associations  it  may  fitly  be  remarked 
that  the  English  "trades  unions''  were  not  only  their  precursors  but  at 
the  same  time  their  models.  These'associations^  in  juxtaposition  to  the 
^  Labor  party,"  which  is  based  on  the  principles  of  Socialism,  were  or- 
ganized in  the  year  1869  by  Max  Hirsch,  Franz  Dunker,  and  Schulze- 
Delitzsch.  Their  principal  object  is  to  protect,  through  the  medium  of 
association,  the  interests  of  the  workingclasses  against  their  employers, 
and  to  aid  and  further  the  business  of  the  small  traders.  Like  the 
English  trades  unions,  these  associations  are  non-political  in  their  na- 
ture. To  be  sure^  a  great  number  of  the  members  of  these  associations 
belong  to  the  liberal  and  progressive  parties ;  the  bulk,  however,  are 
followers  of  the  Socialists.  Their  programme  may  be  summarized  as 
follows :  They  aid  and  protect  each  other  by  providing  for  the  sick,  in- 
valid, old,  and  disabled  members  from  their  common  funds,  and  by  de- 
fraying the  funeral  expenses  for  their  dead  from  the  same  funds ;  by 
si]]>porting  those  members  who,  on  account  of  lock-outs  or  strikes,  are 
oat  of  employmeiit ,  by  compiling  labor  statistics  and  establishing  in- 
telligence bureaus  for  those  seeking  employment;  by  representation  of 
their  members  against  the  employer?,  the  general  public,  and  the  of- 
ficial authorities;  by  starting  and  organizing  so-called  productive  asso- 
ciations, and  by  a  coalition  of  the  several  societies  to  a  central  society. 
The  several  local  and  district  associations  are  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  general  council  that  manages  and  superintends  the  business  of 
these  associations,  and  that  has  to  see  to  it  that  no  strikes  are  to  be  in- 
itiated without  its  consent  and  without  a  previous  attempt  at  a  settle- 
ment of  disagreements.  All  these  different  workingmens  associations 
are  represented  and  centralized  in  the  ''  Union  of  the  German  Work- 
mgmen's  Associations."  The  financial  means  come  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  members.  During  the  year  1873  the  receipts  amounted  to 
283,687  marks,  and  for  the  support  of  the  sick  and  for  the  funeral  ex- 
penses 227,627  marks  were  expended,  and  the  funds  for  the  invalids 
amounted  to  129,000  marks.  In  1874  the  '<  Union"  embraced  357  local 
associations,  witlx  22,000  members,  and  the  funds  in  the  treasury  for  the 
support  of  the  sick  and  for  the  funeral  expenses  amounted  to  128,341 
marks. 

miners'  leagues. 

In  this  connection  the  so-called  ^^Knappschaften,"  a  union  league  of 
miners  employed  on  a  certain  mine  or  in  a  whole  mining  district,  may 
be  properly  mentioned.  These  leagues  enjoyed  in  former  years  corpo- 
rate rights  and  many  privileges;  for  instance,  exemption  from  military 
duty,  from  personal  taxes,  &;c.  Since  the  passage  of  the  imperial  trade 
statute  of  June  21, 1869,  the  miners  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations 
concerning  the  relation  to  their  employers  as  the  operatives  in  factories. 
These  miners  have  their  mutual  aid  societies,  the  object  of  which  is  the 
security  of  the  miners  against  the  dangers  of  their  calling  and  other  de- 
rangements of  their  occupation.  By  the  new  mining  laws  of  Prussia,  Ba- 
varia, and  Wiirtemberg  it  is  made  obligatory  for  the  miners  to  join  these 
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aid  societies,  ^nd  for  the  miDiog  operators  to  contribute  an  amoont  to 
these  aid  funds  which  averages  from  half  to  the  full  amountof  that  which 
the  miners  have  to  contribute.  A  directory,  jointly  elected  by  the  mine- 
owners  and  the  miners,  administer  these  funds.  The  societies  provide 
for  medical  attendance  and  medicines  to  their  members,  nurse  their  sick, 
contribute  to  funeral  expenses,  secure  pensions  to  invalids  for  life,  and 
support  the  widows  and  orphans  of  their  deceased  members  until  these 
orphans  have  reached  the  fourteenth  year.  Tbe  number  of  these  miners^ 
mutual  aid  societies  in  Prussia  amounted  in  1874  to  87,  with  a  member- 
ship of  264,397.  and  the  capital  stock  of  these  87  societies  amounted  to 
18,787,371  marks.  The  receipts  reached  11,500,788  marks,  of  which  55 
per  eent.  were  raised  by  tlie  miners  and  45  per  cent,  by  the  mine- 
owners,  and  the  expenditures  amounted  to  10,382,109  marks,  of  which 
34  per  cent,  went  to  the  sick-fund  and  57  per  cent,  to  the  aid-fuud.  Ac- 
cording to  statistics  recently  compiled  tbese  miners'  societies  contain 
over  100,000  members.  Tbe  most  important  of  these  societies  are  the 
"  Maerkiscbe  Miners'  Society,"  at  Bothum,  and  the  "  Miners'  Society  * 
at  Essen.  These  two  societies  embrace  nearly  95,000  members.  Id  ad- 
dition to  these  general  miners'  societies  there  are,  on  «ome  mines,  sepa- 
rate societies,  and  on  several  mines  the  miners  are  insured  in  private 
accident  insurance  companies.  The  general  iiecident  insurance  bank 
at  Leipsic  is  principally  engaged  in  this  si)ecial  insurance  business. 

Industries  in  which  workingmen  are  entitled  to  shares  arising  from 
profit  and  loss  did  not  strike  root  in  Germany  and  there  ai-e  but  few  of 
them.  This  mode  of  doing  business  is  prevailing  more  in  England, 
Switzerland,  and  France.  The  labor  associations  are  resting  on  a  le- 
gitimate basis,  as,  by  the  adoption  of  the  imperial  trade  statute,  all  exist- 
ing laws  which  prohibited  any  and  all  coalitions  and  combinations  of 
laborers  in  the  different  German  states  have  been  abolished. 

Under  the  above  heading  it  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  the 
manufacturers  in  Barmen,  Elberfeld,  and  Crefeld  have  recently  orij^an- 
ized  a  mutual  union  in  order  to  neutralize  and  prevent  the  frequent 
stealing  of  goods  in  their  factories  by  the  operatives.  This  pilfering 
had  grown  to  such  an  alarming  extent  in  the  last  few  years  that  the 
manufacturers  had  to  resort  to  such  a  protective  society. 

STRIKES. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  iti  spite  of  comparatively  low  wages  and  the 
many  hardships  the  German  laborers  have  to  undergo,  strikes  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  generally  not  of  a  very  serious  character.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  no  great  and  prolonged  strikes  or  any  labor  troubles  linve 
taken  place.  This  pleasing  evenness  and  gratifying  equilibiium  in  the 
temper  of  the  German  laborers  and  their  evident  reluctance  to  resort  to 
strikes  may  be  attributed,  to  a  great  extent,  to  that  powerful  sysiem.of 
€0*operation  which  acts  as  a  mediatory  agency  between  labor  and  cap- 
ital and  exercises  a  mitigating  and  pacif^\ing  influence  on  the  lalH^rers 
in  general,  and  gives  them  a  leeling  of  content  and  easiness,  being  ftillj 
assured  that  their  interests  are  eagerly  watched  and  studiously  taken 
eare  of  by  the  representatives  of  the  cooperative  system,  and  firmly  re- 
lying on  the  solidarity  of  that  widespread  labor  co  operation.  In  Bar- 
men and  Elberfeld,  the  two  largest  manufacturing  cities  in  Germany, 
no  strikes  have  occurred  for  a  long  time,  and  never  a^umed  general 
and  alarming  proportions. 

In  the  Westphalian  mining  region  strikes  take  place  oftener,  but  tbej 
are  generally  settled  within  a  short  time,  as  the  kiineowners  are  usually 
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inclined  to  comply  with  the  jast  and  reasonable  demands  of  the  miners 
whenever  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  former.  Since  the  years  1870 
and  1871  there  hss  not  occurred  any  extensive  strike  in  the  mining 
region.  ^  The  German  workingman,  as  a  rule,  is  not  so  much  disposed 
to  resort  to  strikes  as  the  English  and  American  workingman ;  the 
former  is  more  patient  and  enduring  and  not  so  independent 

POOD  PURCHASES. 

• 

In  accordance  with  the  imperial  trade  statute,  passed  June  21, 1869, 
the  working  people  throughont  the  whole  German  Empire  are  at  lib- 
erty to  purchase  their  necessaries  of  life  wherever  they  choose.  The 
truck  system  which  prevailed  in  many  German  states  had  been  abol- 
ished by  the  above  enactment,  and  the  same  lawmadeitobligatoryforthe 
employers  to  pay  their  employes  in  the  German  imperial  currency.  The 
laborers,  as  a  rule,  are  paid  every  week.  Railroad  employes  and  the 
miners  in  the  Westphalian  .mining  district,  and  the  operatives  in  aome 
large  factories  in  Barmen  are,  howevei:,  paid  every  two  weeks. 

COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

These  societies  may  be  classified  in  Germany  under  the  heading  of 
*' credit  societies,'^  aided  and  sapplemeuted  by  people's  and  trade  bank 
institutions,  of  <^  productive  associations"  and  of  <^ consumption  asso- 
ciationsv" 

Credit  a8«octation«.-r-The  credit  associations  came  in  vogue  in  Ger- 
many since  about  thirty  years,  and  have  made  great  progress  since  that 
time.  The  leading  purpose  of  these  credit  associations  proceeds  from' 
the  idea  that  credit  may  be  made  obtainable  by  association,  that  asso- 
ciations of  artisans  may  be  placed  in  a  position  to  borrow  the  necessary 
capital  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  interests  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
become  ultimately  independent  producers.  Thus  these  associations  ac- 
quire and  accumulate  principally  the  small  capital  of  traders  and  the 
earnings  of  laborers  in  banking  institutions  which  are  based  on  the 
solidarity  of  their  members.  The  capital  stock  of  these  associations 
consists  In  loans,  in  small  shares,  and  the  subscription  fees  by  their 
members.  Shares  are  to  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  members 
and  of  equal  amounts,  and  each  member  is  entitled  to  but  one  share, 
and  gains  and  losses  are  distributed  every  year  in  proportion  to  the 
money  paid  in.  These  associations  are  governed  and  supervised  in 
accordance  with  the  imperial  law  of  May  10,  1871. 

According  to  statistics  published  in  1873  there  were  in  existence 
in  Prussia  834  credit  associations,  with  a  membership  of  399,741,  and 
the  advances  granted  to  them  had  reached  the  sum  of  1,340,199,045 
marks.  From  tabulated  statements  of  1876  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
the  previous  year  806  credit  societies  sent  their  balance-sheets  to  the 
*' national  union"  of  the  different  co-opc^tive  societies.  From  these 
balance  sheets  it  appears  that  these  806  contained  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1875  431,216  members,  and  that  their  advances  during 
that  year  amounted  to  1,525,389,219  marks.  The  amount  of  capital 
owned  by  members  of  these  806  societies  was,  including  reserves, 
970,608,311  marks,  and  of  the  credits  238,813,422  marks.  Loans  on 
mortgages  decreased  considerably,  while  there  was  a  large  increase 
of  active  capital  and  cash  deposits  during  that  year.  The  losses  in 
1876  were  less  than  in  1875.  During  that  year  eighteen  societies  closed 
up  their  affairs,  fourteen  of  them  being  declared  bankrupt,  and  the 
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balance  failed  through  specalations  or  the  dishonesty  of  their  managers. 
In  the  year  1877,  929  credit  societies,  with  a  membership  of  nearly 
470,000,  reported  balances,  showing  aggregate  advances  for  the  year 
amounting  to  1,600,000  marks.  The  issues  on  account  current^  during 
the  year  to  615,988,709  marks,  and  the  receipts  to  497,693,970  marks, 
leaving  outstanding  134,463,963  marks.  The  total  transactions  for  the 
year  exceeded  by  about  25,000,000  marks  those  of  1876.  The  deposited 
funds  amounted  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  about  351,000,000  marks. 
'Productive  associations. — Productive  associations,  or  unions  for  the 
production  and  sale  of  finished  wares.  These  associations  are  sub- 
divided in  three  classes : 

1.  Those  that  procure  the  raw  material  for  the  goods  to  be  manufact- 
ured in  common  and  in  wholesale,  and  sell  their  fabrics  in  turn  to  their 
members. 

2.  Those  that  by  putting  up  and  using  machines  in  couimon  simplify 
and  facilitate  production. 

3.  A  number  of  producers  unite  and  rent  a  common  magazine  for  the 
sale  of  their  products.  Of  the  first  named  societies  there  were  in  exist- 
ence in  1873, 11,  with  a  membership  of  693,  and  a  capital  stock  of  157,987 
marks.  The  second  class  numbered  about  100  associations,  and  em- 
braced principally  agriculturists;  and  the  third  class  contained  32. 
Thirty  of  these  productive  associations  exhibited  a  net  gain  of  171,164 
marks — that  is,  75  marks  to  a  member,  in  the  year  1874. 

Consumption  societies. — Consumption  associations,  or  unions  for  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Their  object  is  to  procure 
to  their  members,  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  advan- 
tages of  a  wholesale  business,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  sell  all  kinds  of  grocer- 
ies at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  to  accumulate  from  the  proceeds  a  small  div- 
idend for  the  benefit  of  their  members.  These  associations  originated 
in  England,  and  were  transferred  to  Germany  about  1860  and  wstered 
and  aided  bj'^  the  late  eminent  philanthropist  and  economist,  Schulze- 
Delitzsch.  In  1863  there  were  already  in  existence  in  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
and  the  Rhenish  districts  about  200  such  societies.  This  number  had 
increased  in  1873  to  973.  In  the  latter  year  189  societies  reported  to  the 
central  committee  the  results  of  their  business.  They  numbered  87,504 
members;  possessed  a  reserve  fund  of  353,064  marks.  The  shares  or 
balances  of  the  members — capital  owned  by  themselves — amounted  to 
2,414,127  marks,  as  against  2,005,779,  or  about  49  per  cent.,  of  loans  taken. 
With  these  means  they  had  realized  sales  amounting  to  21,882,408  marks, 
consequently  the  exchange  of  their  capital  stock  five  times  repeated. 
These  sales  resulted  in  a  net  gain  of  1,211,157  marks.  In  the  year  1877, 
202  societies  reported  their  balances  to  the  "  council  of  administration.'' 
The  number  of  members  was  99,862 ;  they  iiad  a  reserve  fund  of  671 ,519 
marks ;  their  balances  amounted  to  3,199,532  marks,  against  2,564,148 
marks  loans  taken.  The  sales  reached  the  sum  of  26,503,379  marks,  and 
resulted  likewise  in  a  handsjpie  profit.  Almost  all  of  these  societies 
have  reduced  their  business  to  a  strictly  cash  basis.  Their  risks  being 
comparatively  small,  they  reduced  the  reserve  funds  by  degrees,  and  in 
course  of  time  experience  taught  the  German  co-operative  societies  to* 
assume  gradually  the  shape  and  form  of  their  English  models.  While 
formerly,  by  reason  of  special  trade  relations,  the  sale  to  non-members 
was  almost  an  impossibility,  most  of  these  societies  consider  to-day  this 
sale  and  barter  a«  an  important  means  of  agitation  and  as  a  medium  to 
promote  the  objects  of  the  societies.  While  formerly  the  most  impor- 
tant societies  sold  and  exchanged  their  articles  at  the  cheapest  rates 
possible — that,  is,  at  cost  price,  with  the  addition  of  the  costs  of  admin- 
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istratiou — the  couviction  has  gained  firmer  ground  from  day  to  day  that 
the  importance  of  these  societies  for  the  advancement  of  the  social 
qaestioDS  rests  just  in  the  accnmulation  of  dividends,  so  that  societies, 
as  those  in  Breslau,  Munich,  and  other  cities,  have  likewise  been  con- 
verted to  the  practice  of  the  English  societies.  In  this  connection  the 
observation  might  not  be  out  of  place  that  these  societies,  in  imitation 
of  their  English  models,  have  founded  lecture- rooms  and  libraries  for 
the  benefit  of  their  members,  and  entered  into  close  connection  to  such 
societies  as  are  especially  devoted  to  similar  topics.  As  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  membership  of  the  German  co-opei-ative  societies,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  they  have  been  founded  almost  exclusively  by  workingmen, 
aod  for  the  benefit  of  workingmen.  To  be  sure,  some  traders,  teachers, 
and  subordinate  o£Bicials  beloug  to  these  societies ;  but  the  supreme  con- 
trol of  them  is  in  the  hands  of  the  working  classes. 

Building  societies. — Building  associations  could  never  strike  deep  root 
in  Germany,  and  the  few  in  existence  are  doing  but  a  limited  business. 
Many  of  these  associations  were  established  in  flush  times  and  could 
not  stand  the  financial  stringency  that  soon  followed  the  years  of  the 
"French  milliards,"  and  had  to  go  into  liquidation.  The  greater  part 
of  these  societies  is  composed  of  laborers.  The  number  of  them  is  di- 
minishing year  after  year. 

TotcU  co-operative  societies. — All  these  co-operative  societies  are  concen- 
trated in  the  '^  General  union  of  the  German  industrial  and  economical 
associations,  based  on  self-help."  The  number  of  these  societies  in  the 
German  Empire  in  the  year  1876,  officially  reporting  to  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  '-Union,"  was  3,123,  of  which  1,827  were  credit,  622 
prodactive,  627  consumption,  and  50  building  associations.  Besides 
these  there  are  a  great  many  co-operative  societies  which  do  not  make 
any  report  to  the  central  office.  Adding  these  to  the  above  number,  the 
total  of  these  societies  will  reach  about  3,300,  with  a  membership  of 
1,100,000.  The  aggregate  transactions  of  these  societies  during  the  year 
1876  are  estimated  at  200,000,000  marks,  or,  say,  $50,000,000.  At  the 
close  of  the  yciar  1880  the  number  of  these  societies  in  the  German  Em- 
pire amounted  to  over  3,500,  of  which  3,481  transmitted  their  balances 
to  headquarters.  Of  the  latter  there  were  1,889  credit,  898  productive, 
660  consumption,  or  pro\ision  supplying,  and  34  building  societies.  The 
membership  is  estimated  at  1,200,000,  their  annual  transactions  at 
2,200,000  marks,  exceeding  $50,000,000.  The  accumulated  capital  of 
these  3,481  co-operative  societies,  invested  in  shares  and  reserve  funds, 
amoanted  to  nearly  200,000,000  marks,  and  the  amount  of  interest  bear- 
ing loans  was  from  400,000,000  to  420,000,000  marks. 

For  the  benefit  of  these  co-operative  societies,  and  especially  of  the 
credit  societies,  the  ^^  German  Association  Bank,"  with  a  capital  stock 
of  9,000,000  marks,  was  established  at  Berlin,  with  a  branch  bank  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  the  special  interest  of  the  South  German  socie- 
ties. By  the  imperial  law  passed  July  23,  1873,  they  are  authorized  to 
appear  in  court  and  institute  legal  proceedings  through  the  boards  of 
their  directors,  and  their  members  are  liable  for  any  and  all  obligations 
entered  into  by  these  societies,  the  statute  of  limitation  taking  place, 
however,  for  this  liability  in  case  of  retirement  of  members  or  dissolu- 
tion of  societies  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  instead  of  thirty  years,  as 
it  existed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  above-named  law. 

GEI^BAL.  CONDITION  OF   THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

The  numerous  laboring  classes  in  Germany,  and  especially  in  this  large 
manufacturing  district,  on  account  of  the  comparatively  small  wages 
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they  earn,  are  obliged  to  live  on  coarse  and  not  very  substantial  meals, 
and  in  narrow  and  generally  not  very  healthy  rooms.  In  this  connec* 
tion  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  some  industrial  establishments  in 
this  district,  and  especially  in  the  Westphalian  mining  region,  have 
erected  special  dwelling-houses  for  the  use  of  their  workmen,  which  are 
rented  to  them  at  somewhat  low  rates.  These  houses  are  generally  occu- 
pied by  two  families,  and  there  is  usually  a  separate  entrance,  placed  in 
opposite  directions,  for  each  family.  Each  family  occupies  two  rooms  and, 
besides,  a  small  garret  room  and  a  portion  of  tbe  cellar ;  and  a  patch  of 
land,  generally  used  for  gardening  purposes,  is  attached  to  these  hoases. 
As  a  rale,  the  renting  of  these  dwellings  is  made  obligatory  to  the  work- 
lugmen ;  that  is,  the  workingmen  are  required,  at  the  penalty  of  dis- 
missal, to  rent  such  dwellings,  in  case  they  are  vacant.  The  term  of 
giving  notice  to  quit  is  extended  to  two  weeks,  and  to  do  so  is  en- 
joined 0(1  both  parties.  Eeferring  e^ecially  to  the  mode  of  li\ing 
and  the  food  of  the  miners,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  several  important 
mining  works  have  established  workingmen's  colonies,  and  erected 
buildings  for  the  use  of  the  mining  population.  These  building 
consist  generally  of  one  or  two  stories,  and  are  occupied  by  two*  to 
four  families.  In  the  southern  and  northeastern  Westphalian  mining 
districts  the  greater  part  of  the  miners  are  housed  in  the  neighboring 
towns  and  on  farms.  At  some  mines  there  are  established  consump- 
tion societies  which  retail  the  necessaries  of  lite  to  the  mining  people 
at  cost  price.  There  are  also  large  sleeping-rooms  and  eating-houses 
to  be  found  at  some  mines.  The  rent  of  the  above-mentioned  dwellings 
varies  from  $24  to  $36  a  year,  and  is  generally  withheld  from  the  weekly 
wages  in  fixed  rates.  Parenthetically  it  may  be  not^ed  that  board  and 
lodiging  for  unmarried  workingmen  average  from  $1.80  to  $2.50,  accord- 
ing to  pretensions  made.  At  the  lower  figure  they  can  claim  but  one- 
halt  bed  and  besides  a  very  frugal  and  simple  dinner ;  and  for  breakfiEut 
and  supper  they  receive  nothing  but  coffee,  butter,  and  bread.  At  the 
higher  rate  they  are  entitled  to  a  full  bed,  and  a  more  substantial  break- 
fast and  supper  are  served  to  them.  JMeals  for  boarders  -eonsist  gener- 
ally in  husk  products,  bacon,  sausages,  and  potatoes,  and  on  Wednes- 
days and  Sundays  beef  soup  and  soup  meat  are  dished  up. 

The  clothing  of  the  laboring  people  is  of  rough  and  poor  material,  and 
sits  rather  loosely  and  shapelessly  on  their  bodies.  They  usually  wear 
their  clothes  until  they  are  shabby  and  ragged,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
somewhat  indifferent  as  to  their  suits.  The  neat  and  generally  fashion- 
able dress  of  an  American  workingman  would  appear  an  article  of  luxary 
to  the  German  workingman.  The  chances  for  bettering  their  condition 
are  very  slim  ;  the  demand  is  generally  larger  than  the  supply,  and  if  a 
workingman  is  employed  without  any  interruption  throughout  the  year 
he  may  consider  that  good  luck.  In  view  of  the  small  earnings  and 
the  occasional  stoppages,  it  is  barely  possible  for  a  man  with  a  family 
to  lay  something  up  for  old  age  or  sickness.  These  people  are  used  to 
toil  on  and  await  their  chances.  That  such  a  sullen  and  gloomy  life  of 
the  laboring  classes,  with  hardly  any  prospect  of  ever  getting  out  of  it, 
is  no  special  and  encouraging  promoter  for  their  moral  condition  is  ob- 
vious ;  and  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  parents,  children,  and  v^"^ 
frequently  male  and  female  boarders,  are  crowded  in  one  or  two  rooms 
and  occupying  very  often  but  one  large  bed,  or  at  best  two  beds,  it 
would  be  a  miracle  if  the  morals  of  the  people  would  not  be  very  low ; 
and,  in  fact,  there  is  a  universal  complaint  in  this  district  that  in 
spite  of  all  charitable  and  philanthropical  efforts  the  morality  of  both 
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sexes  amongst  the  laboring  classes  is  alarming,  and  casts  a  dark 
shadow  on  society  at  large.  It  is  said  that  3^  per  cent,  of  the  female 
laborers  in  Elberfeld  supplement  their  weeky  earnings  by  prostitution. 
It  is  but  a  natural  sequence  that  these  people  are  gradually  deteriorating 
physically,  and  the  shallow  features,  the  narrow  chests,  and  the  gen- 
erally small  stature  of  both  men  •  and  women  must  strike  the  eyes  of 
even  a  superficial  observer. 

In  order  to  give  an  inside  view  into  the  household  aifairs  of  a  Ger- 
man laborer's  family,  I  subjoin  herewith  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
weekly  expenses  to  be  incurred  by  such  a  family,  consisting  of  seven 
persons,  viz,  man,  wife,  and  five  children  respectively  of  the  age  of 
twelve,  ten,  eight,  six,  and  two  years. 

EXPENSES  OF  A  LABORER'S  FAMILY. 

Approximate  estimate  of  the  weekly  erpenaee  for  the  sulteistence  of 'a  laborer's  familyy  con- 
sisting of  seven  persons,  namely,  parents  and  five  children. 


Articles. 


Potatees,  56potmdA,  at  |  cent  per  ponnd 

Saasage-fat 

Breads  21  poanda,  at  2^  caota  per  pound 
Apple-batter,  1|  pounds,  at  8  ceataper 
pound. 

Coal 

Laxd  or  butter 

Petroleum 

Gomuion  aauaage 

Bacon 

Heat 

Floar 

Barley 

Baana 

Peaa 

Vegetablea 


Artidea. 


Clothing 

Shoes 

Eent 

Vinegar  

Salad  oU 

Bape-seed-oll 

Tobacco.......'.... 

BraDdy,  Sec 

Soap  and  hooaehold 

Taxes 

Sick-fand  and  inddentala 
School,  fees,  and  utensils. 
Snndries 

Total 


Amount. 


90  83 
12 
42 
01 
02 
07 
04 
10 
10 
04 
10 
06 
08 


8  57 


Three  dollars  and  iifty  seven  cents  are  the  average  weeJcly  earnings 
of  the  male  factory  operatives  in  this  district. 

Careful  estimates  as  to  the  monthly  expenses  for  rye  and  wheat  flour, 
IK)tatoes,  beef  and  pork,  butter  and  milk  of  a  German  laborer's  family, 
consisting  of  three  to  four  persons,  averaged  in  the  year  1883  $8.95, 
and  in  the  year  1882  $9.84.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  owing  to  the  good 
harvests  in  the  last  few  years  in  Germany  the  price  of  the  necessaries 
has  gradually  decreased. 

From  the  above  statements  the  inference  may  easily  be  drawn  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  average  workingman  with  a  family  to  sup- 
port to  accumulate  any  savings  for  days  of  sickness  or  old  age,  and 
that  he  has  to  rely  on  the  ^'  shop  sick-funds  "  and  other  aid  associations  of 
which  he  may  be  a  member.  His  life  is  a  continual  struggle  for  his  and 
bis  family's  subsisticnce,  and  almost  without  any  prospect  of  bettering 
his  lot  in  the  future.  When  he  left  the  school-room  he  had  to  begin  to 
labor,  and  has  to  continue  to  labor  to  his  end. 

■ 

SAFETY  OF  iJMPLOYlfeS  IN  MILLS  AND  FAOTOBIES. 


Imperial  statutes  prescribe  a  series  of  strict  regulations  for  the  safety 
of  the  work-people  in  factories,  mines,  mills,  on  railroads,  &c.,  and  mi- 
nute sanitary  measures  are  established  for  their  benefit.    The  overcrowd. 
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ing  in  flictories  and  workshops  is  prohibited  5  they  must  be  well  venti- 
lated and  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  stat«,  and  every  precaation  made  so  as  to 
render  all  gases,  vapors,  and  imparities  generated  in  the  eonrse  of  the 
manufacturing  processes  harmless,  as  far  as  possible,  by  rapid  volatiliza- 
tion and  smoke-consumers.  In  case  of  accident  the  imp(u^llawof  JuneT, 
1871,  makes  the  owiierb  of  factories^  mills,  stone-quarries,  and  of  mines, 
and  also  the  railroad  corporations,  responsible  to  their  Qmploy6s  for  any 
injury  or  for  their  death,  if  caused  to  them  by  culpable  accident.  And 
the  Imperial  Government  has  carefully  prepared  the  so-called  "  accident 
insurance  bill,"  and  presses  its  ado]vtion  in  the  Eeichstag  with  unusual 
vigor.  It  provides  to  the  workingmen  an  indemnification  in  the  shape 
of  an  annuity,  in  (jase  their  health  or  life  had  been  injured  while  actually 
engaged  in  their  callings.  This  bill  will  undoubtedly  become  a  law 
during  the  present  session  of  the  Reichstag,  and  it  will  very  likely  be 
so  iramed  as  to  make  the  state  contribute  to  the  insurance  funds  the 
largest  proportion,  while  the  employers  and  employes  have  to  makeup 
the  balance  jointly.  In  fact  the  Government  is  doing  its  utmost  to  take 
the  initiative  steps  in  providing  for  the  laboring  man,  and  the  imperial 
chancellor,  von  Bismarck,  has  only  recently  in  the  Beichstag  proclaimed 
the  Socialist  principle  of  the  right  and  guarantee  of  labor  to  the  laborers 
in  order  to  combat  and  set  at  defiance  the  tempting  and  fascinating 
doctrines  of  the  Socialists. 

On  state  and  imperial  officials  a  pension  is  settled  in  conformity  to  the 
Imperial  pension  law  of  March  31, 1873.  According  to  this  law  a  pen- 
sion is  granted  to  a  Government  officer  after  the  service  of  at  least  ten 
years,  whenever  such  an  officer  becomes  unable  to  perform  his  duties  in 
consequence  of  physical  and  mental  disability ;  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
this  period  pension  is  granted  only  in  case  of  sickness,  or  in  consequence 
of  injuries  which  such  an  officer  may  have  sustained  in  the  performance 
of  his  official  duties.  Pension  after  the  completed  tenth  year  amounts 
to  twenty-eightieths,  and  advances  after  every  year  of  service  passed 
one-eightieth.  The  highest  amount  is  put  down  at  sixty -eightieths  of 
the  annual  income  of  such  officer. 

The  relation  between  the  employed  and  employer  is  not  based  on 
friendly  and  good  feeling.  The  employ^  is  deeply  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  in  all  likelihood  he  has  to  remain  in  his  position  as  employ^ 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  during  that  time  be  dependent  on 
his  manual  labor.  This  state  of  things  permeates  the  whole  social  life 
in  Germany,  and  brings  about  the^8eparation  of  ranks.  Thus  the  work- 
ingmen constitute  a  class  in  the  community  and  occupy  the  lowest  rank 
in  social  life.  Their  sentiment  is.  therefore,  gloomy,  and  they  are  very 
frequently  embittered  and  generally  very  jealous  of  their  better-situated 
fellow-men.  Their  life  is  monotonous,  and  they  pass  their  days  in  a  state 
of  indifference  and  supineness,  and  their  thoughts  run  commonly  into 
sensual  and  sexual  enjoyments,  as  they  are  precluded  from  the  more 
refined  amusements.  In  the  face  of  these  embarrassments  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  German  workingman  is  not,  on  the  whole,  as  alert  and 
sprightly,  and  does  not  feel  that  keen  sense  of  independence  and  self- 
reliance  in  life,  as  the  American  workingman. 

« 

POLITICAL,  BiaHTS. 

l^ominally  the  workingmen  enjoy  the  same  political  rights  as  all  other 
citizens  in  the  German  Empire,  but  the  low  scale  of  their  assessment, 
depriving  them  of  the  right  of  suffrage  in  municipal  elections,  the  so- 
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called  Socialist  law,  and  several  political  services  for  which  there  is  no 
compensation,  are  practical  and  virtual  barriers  to  their  political  rights. 
The  Socialist  law  affects  in  its  application  almost  exclasively  the  work- 
ing classes,  inasmach  as  nine-tenths  of  the  Socialist  party  is  composed 
of  the  working  element.  The  number  of  Socialists  in  Barmen  and  Elber- 
feld  is  estimated  at  15,000  to  16,000,  and  at  the  elections  for  the  Eeich- 
stag  the  Socialists  poll  about  350,000  to  400,000  votes  in  the  whole 
Empire.  Said  law  was  passed  October  21,  1878,  and  has  been  but 
recently  extended  for  a  period  of  two  more  years.  Sure  enough,  it  is 
but  a  temporary  enactment,  but  arbitrary  and  exclusive  in  its  nature, 
and  practically  places  the  greater  part  of  the  German  workingmen  out- 
side of  the  pale  of  the  common  law,  and,  in  fact,  reduces  them  to  politi- 
cal nonentities.  Its  principal  provisions  are  directed  against  the  agita- 
tion of  the  Socialists,  which  is  branded  as  being  in  contravention  and 
opposition  to  the  existing  Government.  It  puts  an  interdict  on  all  so- 
cieties and  associations  whose  apparent  object  is  the  overthrow  of  the 
existing  Government  and  the  undermining  of  social  order,  and  it  sub- 
jects other  societies  in  which  similar  tendencies  are  prevailing  to  the 
control  and  surveillance  of  the  police  authorities,  who  have  to  watch 
over  their  press  organs,  meetings,  contributions,  &c. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  law  all  meetings  of  the  Social- 
ists were  strictly  and  relentlessly  prohibited  by  the  police,  their  news- 
papers, journals,  and  pamphlets  suppressed,  and  all  kinds  of  persecu- 
tions and  vexations  instigated  against  them,  and  even  now  frequent 
domiciliary  visits  are  made  by  the  police  to  the  leaders  and  spokesmen 
of  the  Socialists,  and  their  correspondence  and  papers  found  in  their 
residences  are  seized  and  deposited  in  the  police  headquarters,  and  not 
nnfrequently  legal  proceedings  are  instituted  against  such  persons. 
By  virtue  of  this  Socialist  law  the  so-called  "small  state  of  siege"  was 
decreed  against  the  cities  of  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  Leipsic,  where  the 
number  of  Socialists  is  comparatively  very  large,  and  where  the  foci 
of  their  agitation  are  located.  By  reasons  of  this  decree  Socialists 
who  appear  to  be  dangerous  to,  or  are  denounced  as  enemies  of,  the 
Government  and  of  the  public  safety  and  order,  may  be  summarily  ex- 
pelled from  these  cities  within  twenty- four  hours.  In  spite  of  this  law 
the  Socialist  party  succeeds  at  every  imperial  or  state  election  to  send 
some  of  their  representatives  to  the  Reichstag  and  the  Prussian  House 
of  Deputies.  The  number  of  these  Socialist  deputies  being  limited  in 
both  legislative  brauches,  their  direct  influence  on  legislation  in  impe- 
rial and  state  matters  is  not  of  great  importance.  Their  indirect  in- 
fluence, however,  is  keeuly  felt  aud  taken  into  due  account  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  bills  for  the  establishment  of  an  imperial  insurance 
company,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  working  classes,  the  "accident 
insurance,"  and  "invalidity"  bills,  and  other  propositions  of  a  similar 
character  and  tendency,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  underground  agita- 
tion, so  to  speak,  of  the  Socialists,  and,  at  the  last  resort,  to  the  labor 
element. 

The  working  people  contribute  a  considerable  share  to  local  and  Gov- 
ernment taxes,  the  assessment  for  both  being  applied  to  a  rather  low 
scale  of  income. 
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TAXATION. 


The  following  table  shows  the  mode  of  taxation,  the  clafisiflcatioQ  of 
the  tax  payers,  their  shares  for  Government  and  municipal  taxes,  the 
percentage  of  Government  taxes,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  the  mini- 
mum income  of  the  tax-payers : 
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IKCOMB  TAX. 
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At  every  additional  income  of  $14,280  the  grade  advances  to  a  higher 
number,  and  the  additional  tax  levied  amounts  to  $428.20. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  lowest  taxable  income 
per  annum  is  $99.96,  of  which  a  tax  of  71  cents  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
Government  and  of  95  cents  to  the  community.  In  addition  to  these 
taxes,  school  and  church  taxes  are  to  be  paid,  and  owners  of  houses 
have  to  pay  taxes  on  ground  and  buildings,  and  business  men  have  to 
pay  taxes  levied  on  trade  and  industries.  The  first  grade  in  the  '^  class 
tax"  embraces,  as  a  rule,  the  servant  girls,  common  day  laborers,  and 
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appreutices,  aod  the  three  next  grades  the  great  mass  of  factory  opera- 
tives. Tax-payers  of  the  first  five  grades  in  the  "class  tax"  are  de- 
prived of  their  active  and  passive  elective  franchise  for  manicipal  offices ; 
that  is,  the  greater  part  of  the  working  people  has  no  voice  in  the  local 
administration.  The  right  to  vote  for  members  to^  the  Eeichstag  and 
to  the  state  legislatures  is,  however,  granted  to  every  citizen  without 
reference  to  taxation.  At  state  elections  the  aggregate  number  of  vo- 
ters is  subdivided  in  three  classes  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  taxes 
paid  by  them.  Each  class  elects  a  certain  number  of  electors  and  these 
electors  vote  directly  for  the  deputies  in  a  similar  way  as  the  election 
for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  takes  place  in  the  United 
States. 

EMiaSATION  AND  THE  CAUSES  THEREOF. 

Apart  from  political  considerations,  which  are  a  minor  motive  power 
for  the  emigration  of  the  working  people,  the  principal  causes  which 
lead  to  their  emigration  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  Spasmodic  and 
continual  struggle  for  a  meager  subsistence,  and  the  consequent  natural 
desire  of  bettering  their  lot,  and  of  better  providing  for  themselves  and 
their  families  in  the  future ;  the  constant  increase  of  the  i>opulation  in 
Germany  and  the  competition  continually  growing  sharper  and  more 
crowding  in  all  branches  of  business  incident  thereto;  the  wish  to 
swing  loose  from  the  dependent  and  gloomy  condition;  to  evade  the 
general  military  duty ;  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  influences  brought  to 
bear  on  those  at  home  by  friends  and  relatives  that  have  cross^  the 
ocean,  and  particularly  the  pecuniary  remittances  from  those  people  that 
have  preceded  them,  so  as  to  enable  the  destitute  at  home  to  join  their 
Mends  and  countrymen.  Whenever  business  in  the  United  States  is 
prosperous  and  times  are  flush,  so  that  people  are  able  to  put  up  some 
savings,  the  flood  of  emigration  will  set  in  and  swell  the  march  of  the  cara- 
vans to  the  seaports.  As  a  general  matter,  emigrants  prefer  those  places 
and  regions  which  have  been  selected  by  their  friends  and  kindred  and 
Bach  tracts  of  land  as  can  be  put  in  tilth  without  much  labor  and  ex- 
pense, and  which  promise  a  rich  yield.  They  are  apt  to  choose  a 
climate  which  corresponds  to  some  extent  to  that  in  their  native  coun- 
try. This  will  explain  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  emigrants 
are  settling  down  in  the  Northern  United  States,  and  but  a  small  num- 
ber selects  the  Southern  States.  Most  of  those  people  that  seek  their 
new  homes  across  the  ocean  come  from  the  workshops  and  factories, 
and  from  the  farm  lands.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  healthy,  industrious, 
and  frngal  persons,  contributing  their  share  of  manual  and  skilled  labor 
to  the  development  of  our  varied  industries,  and  applying  their  expe- 
lience  and  callous  hands  to  the  enlargement  and  cultivation  of  our  ag- 
ricultural domain.  The  colonization  movement  which  has  been  inaugu- 
rated for  some  years  in  Germany,  whereby  the  flood  of  emigration  was 
intended  to  be  diverted  from  the  United  States  and  directed  to  coun- 
tries to  be  acquired  by  the  colonization  societies,  has  not  met  with  any 
perceptible  success,  and  it  seems  that  all  these  colonization  schemes 
will  prove  to  be  more  or  less  abortive,  and  that  the  tide  will  continue  to 
poar  into  the  United  States  as  heretofore.  When  the  German  once  bids 
farewell  to  the  fatherland  he  does  not  wish  to  remain  in  a  sort  of  de- 
pendence upon  his  mother  country, which  he  has  left  for  some  good  rea- 
sons, and  subject  himself  to  the  interests  of  colonization  societies.  With 
but  few  exceptions,  he  wishes  to  become  a  free  and  independent  man, 
and  for  tiiis  reason,  as  a  rule,  selects  the  United  States  for  his  future 
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domicile,  and  eagerly  awaits  the  time  when  he  may  avail  himself  of  the 
great  privilege  of  American  citizenship. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

There  is  scarcely  any  city  or  town  in  Germany,  with  the  exception  (rf 
Crefeld,  which  by  the  specialty  of  her  industry — the  leading  articles 
of  Barmen  are  braids,  bindings,  and  trimmings— is  in  a  position  to  em- 
ploy so  many  female  operatives.  We  find  them  in  almost  every  indus- 
trial  branch  in  this  city  and  vicinity ;  their  n amber,  including  children 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  years,  is  approximately  estimated  at  27,000  to 
28,000.  Table  D  shows  the  number  of  male  and  female  ox)erative8  em- 
ployed in  the  different  industrial  branches  in  Barmen  and  Elberfeld. 
The  total  number  of  females  employed  in  the  difierent  branches  of  the 
textile  industry  in  Germany  amounts  to  316,547. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  in  such  occupations  as  require  more  physical 
strength,  as  braid  and  ribbon  making  and  dyeing,  they  are  replaced  by 
males.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  manufacturers  are  apt  to  prefer 
female  operatives  to  male  operatives  for  many  reasons ;  for  instance, 
they  appreciate  the  quiet  and  constant  performance  of  the  tasks  of  the 
females  very  highly,  and  also  their  docility,  adaptability,  and  discipline, 
and  above  all  do  they  prize  the  cheapness  of  female  labor,  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  run  a  successful  ra-ce  on  the  world's  market  with 
their  foreign  competitors. 

FEMALE  WAOES. 

The  wages  of  the  female  factory  operatives  are  regulated  partly  bj 
the  application  and  capacities  of  the  |individuals,  partly  by  the  kind  of 
their  occupation  and  quality  of  their  performances.  For  instance,  the 
wages  of  girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years,  whose 
time  of  labor  is  fixed  by  statutory  laws  at  eight  hours  i)er  day,  vaiy 
from  73  cents  to  $1.20,  while  older  girls  and  women,  according  to  their 
performances,  may  earn  $1.45  to  $3.10  per  week.  Work  at  the  so-called 
fancy  articles  and  nouveaut^s  is  generally  better  paid  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season.  The  work  is  always  very  carefully  dealt  out  and  appor- 
tioned to  the  smallest  detail,  and  is  performed  by  the  individuals  accord- 
ing to  their  capacities. 

SJiops  and  trades. — Girls  in  millinery  shops  earn  from  $85  to  $95  per 
annum,  board  and  lodging  in  addition,  exclusively,  from  $2.35  to  $2.50 
per  week,  and  if  they  work  for  their  own  account  their  earnings  gen- 
erally double.  Female  dressmakers  earn  from  $21.40  to  $28.60  per 
month  without  board;  with  board  and  lodging,  $1.45  to  $2.15  per  week; 
if  they  work  for  their  customers  in  families  they  earn  $2.40  to  $2.90 
per  week;  board  and  luncheon  in  addition.  Girls  able  to  fit  and  repair 
costumes  earn  from  $238  to  $357  a  year  without  board,  and  first-class 
department  directrices  from  $400  to  $570  a  year. 

Commercial. — ^The  employment  of  female  clerks  in  counting-rooms  is 
not  in  great  vogue  hereabouts ;  the  few  that  are  employed  in  subordinate 
positions  earn  from  $215  to  $290  a  year;  confidential  clerks  and  book- 
keepers, from  $290  to  $430  a  year ;  female  clerks  in  stores  and  shops 
earn  from  $90  to  $115  and  in  addition  2  per  cent,  on  their  sales,  or  from 
$175  to  $215  without  the  aforesaid  gratification;  female  apprentices  in 
stores  are  paid  from  $2.40  to  $4.80  per  mont^. 

Professional  and  personal. — ^This  includes  Government  officials  and 
clerks,  teachers,  artists,  chemists,  hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers, 
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journalists,  laundresses,  &c.  As  far  as  my  iufbrmation  reaches,  as  a 
general  thing,  no  ladies  are  employe«l  in  Goveroment  oifices  i:!  this 
ciiv,  only  in  the  imperial  telegraph  odice  a  few  are  engaged.  These 
laciias  are  paid  from  $13.50  to  $15.50  a  month,  and  tiieir  hours  of  labor 
are  nine  per  day.  In  the  lower  classes  in  the  elemectary  schools  there 
are  some  ladies  employed.  These  female  teachers  are  paid,  in  villages 
aud  towns,  from  $180  to  8215  a  year,  and  in  addition  they  have  free 
lodging  at  their  disposal.  In  cities  these  female  teachers  begin  with  a 
salary  of  $215  to  $240  a  year,  and  their  salaries  are  gradually  raised  to 
^325  to  $360,  and  in  addition  7  J  per  cent,  of  their  salary  is  granted  to  them 
in  the  shape  of  indemnification  for  rent.  In  ladies'  high  schools  and 
female  boarding  schools  these  teachers  begin  with  a  salary  from  $290 
to  $340,  which  is  successively  raised  to  $430,  with  7^  per  cent,  indemnifi- 
cation for  rent  in  addition.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  observed  that 
male  as  well  as  female  teachers  are  exempt  from  municipal  taxes  and 
their  children  from  the  payment  of  the  tuition  fees. 

Laundresses  earn  from  48  to  60  cents  per  day,  and  their  number  is 
large,  especially  in  Elberfeld. 

Agriculture, — As  to  this  class  of  female  laborers  I  refer  to  table  for  the 
information  desired. 

Mining. — The  table  furnishes  all  the  information  obtainable  as  to  fe- 
males employed  in  mines. 

AU  other  purguits.-^XJn^eT  this  heading  there  may  be  classified  all 
kinds  of  female  domestic  servants,  and  as  to  their  average  wages  I  refer 
to  the  table  annexed  below.  In  addition  to  the  regular  wages  these 
servants  receive  Christmas  presents  and  douceurs  on  the  occasion  of 
&irs  held  in  towns  and  cities,  amounting  to  from  $9  to  $15,  according  to 
their  respective  positions,  and,  besides,  some  gratuities  and  ^^tippings" 
which  average  from  $4  to  $6  a  year.  Every  fortnight  they  are  gener- 
lally  allowed  to  spend  a  half-day  for  their  recreation,  and  on  Sunday 
mornings  or  Sunday  evenings  they  have  a  recess  of  a  few  hours  to  at- 
tend divine  service.  r 

The  employers  are  bound  by  legislative  enactments,  in  case  of  sick- 
ness, to  furnish  medical  attendance  to  these  servants  for  the  period  of 
three  months.  The  employers  are,  however,  in  the  habit,  to  get  rid  of 
this  obligation,  of  paying  into  the  city  hospital  fund  a  contribution  of 
$1.25  to  $2  per  annum.  In  cases  of  sickness  female  servants  thus  pro- 
vided for  are  admitted  into  the  city  hospital,  where  they  receive  their 
medical  attendance.  The  employers  are  obliged  to  give  notice  to 
female  servants  six  weeks  prior  to  a  calendar  quarter  to  quit  service,  if 
no  special  arrangements  have  been  made,  and  vice  versa.  As  a  rule, 
notice  to  quit  service  is  given  three  months  ahead.  Whenever  diffi- 
caliies  or  disagreements  arise  between  employers  and  servants,  and 
cannot  be  settl^  amicably,  the  police  authorities  attempt  to  mediate 
and  intercede,  and  if  not  successful,  the  difficulties  are  adjusted  by 
regular  court  proceedings.  A  settlement  efiSected  by  the  police  authori- 
ties is,  by  virtue  of  a  recent  decision  of  the  highest  imperial  court  at 
Leipsic,  equal  to  our  United  States  Supreme  Court,  not  obligatory. 

Servant  girls  out  of  employment  generally  board  with  women  that 
make  it  a  business  to  hire  out  such  servant  girls,  and  they  have  to  pay 
those  women  for  board  and  lodging  from  $1.20  to  $1.67  per  week.  When- 
ever sach  a  woman  finds  out  and  secures  a  place  for  a  servant  the  latter 
has  to  pay  72  cents  to  that  woman  for  her  services.  Such  women  are 
under  the  control  of  the  police  authorities,  and  have  to  procure  a 
license  for  their  calling.  This  is  required  in  the  interest  of  morality, 
as  in  former  times  some  of  these  female  agents  not  unfrequently  hired 
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out  innocent  and  inexperienced  girls  for  purposes  of  prostitution.  This 
practice  is,  however,  still  secretly  carried  on  in  spite  of  the  vigilance 
of  the  police.  The  moral  character  of  the  German  servant  girls  is  gen- 
erally good,  and  far  superior  to  that  of  the  factory  girls.  The  servant 
girls  are  usually  good-natured,  industrious,  faithful,  and  much  attached 
to  the  families  they  live  with. 

AVERAGE  WAGES  PAID  TO  FEMALE  ADULTS. 

It  may  be  approximately  stated  that  the  minimum  wages  paid  to  fe- 
male adults  are  $1.45,  the  maximum  $2.90,  and  the  average  $2.17^  per 
week.  For  further  information  on  this  subject  I  refer  to  the  table 
below. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  females  em- 
ployed in  different  branches  in  this  consular  district : 


OooniiatlonB. 


Bookkeepers  • 

Clerks  

Ssleswomen 

Dressmakers 

First-class  direotresses 

Costume-fitters 

Seamstresses 

lUIliners 

Millmers'  apprentioes 

Crarat-makem 

Principals  of  public  schools. 

Teaobem  of  public  schools. . 


Hours  of 

labor 
per  day. 


Teachers  for  handiwork ... 

Principal  nurses  in  public  children's 
homes. 

Nurses  in  hospitals 

Telegraph  operators 

Governesses 

Housekeepers 

Cooks 

Chambermaids 

Servants  for  general  housework. . . . 

Laundresses 

Nurse  girls 

Juvenile  servants 

Factory  girls 

Factors 

Corset-makers 

Factors 

Quill  girls 

Heelers 


§ 
9 
13 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
6 


6 
9 

12 
9 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


Lowest. 


$286  00 

214  20 

86  68 

190  40 

857  00 

288  00 

06  00 

86  80 

28  68 

86  80 

286  60 

190  40 


142  80 
191  00 

57  12 

142  80 

71  40 

71  40 

57  12 

49  08 

85  70 

57  12 

28  56 

23  80 

71  40 

166  60 

119  00 

106  60 

95  20 

05  20 


Highest 


9428  40 
285  60 
107  10 
288  00 
476  00 
867  00 
142  80 
95  00 
35  70 
142  80 
857  00 

285  60 


100  40 
214  20 

85  68 

178  50 

110  00 

100  00 

85  68 

71  40 

57  12 

85  68 

35  70 

28  56 

142  80 

100  40 

166  60 

190  40 

142  80 

142  80 


AyexBge. 


9807  00 

249  90 

96  89 

214  20 

416  60 

297  60 

118  90 

90  40 

32  18 

114  80  I 

821  30  I 


Free  board  and  lodging. 


Free  board  and  lodging. 


Allowance  of  7|  per  uest 
I      of  inoome  for  rent. 
238  00  I  ADowanoeof7i  percent 
of  inoome  for  rent,  or 
fireeront. 


166  60 
202  10 

71  40 

160  65 

06  20 

85  70 

71  40 

60  69 

46  41 

71  40 

82  13 

26  18 

107  10 

178  60 

142  80 

178  SO 

119  00 

110  00 


Free  board  and  lodging. 

Freeboard  ^nd lodging. 
Do. 
Do. 
I>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


HOUBS  OF  FEMALE  LABOR. 


In  compliance  with  the  imperial  statute  of  June  21, 1869,  mannfact- 
nrera  are  not  iiermitted  to  employ  children  below  twelve  years  in  their 
factories,  and  when  thej'  are  about  to  employ  children  above  twelve 
years  notice  must  be  given  to  the  police  authorities  prior  to  their  em- 
ployment, and  employers  are  compelled  to  keep  a  list  of  all  their  juve- 
nile laborers  below  the  Iburtoenth  year,  and  all  children  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  years  are  only  to  be  engaged  under  the  condition  that  the  time 
of  labor  shall  not  exceed  six  hours  per  day,  so  that  these  juveniles  are 
enabled  to  receive  a  school  education  of  at  least  three  hours  a  day. 
Girls  trom  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  are  not  allowed  to  be  worked  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day.    The  girls  from  twelve  to  fourteen  and  also 
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those  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  are  entitled  to  a  recess  of  half  an 
honr  every  forenoon  and  afternoon.  Girls  over  sixteen  years  have  to 
work  the  normal  time,,  that  is,  from  7  to  12  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  1^ 
to  8  in  the  afternoon.  To  insure  the  enforcement  of  these  regulations 
and  of  other  laws  for  the  safety  and  protection  of  the  factory  opera- 
tives, Government  officials  and  the  local  police  are  charged  with  the 
inspection,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  various  establishments. 

MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL,  CONDITIONS  OP  FEMALE  EMPLOYlSs. 

I  am  pained  to  say  that  this  side  of  the  question  forms  a  dark  spot 
ou  female  labor  in  this  district.  It  is  a  sad  spectacle  to  notice  that 
young,  innocent  girls  almost  invariably  will  be  stained  and  polluted  by 
the  foul  and  mischievous  surroundings  of  their  companions,  and  in  a 
short  time  sink  down  to  their  level  of  immorality'.  Generally  speaking, 
it  is  characteristic  with  bad  and  ill-disposed  persons  to  corrupt  their 
fellow-beings,  and  this  tendency  especially  appears  to  pervade  the  at- 
mosphere of  these  female  employes.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  has 
been  observed  time  and  again,  that  the  older  sister  employes  are  set- 
ting traps  for  their  innocent  partners  and  attemfi>t  to  drag  them  down 
to  their  low  standard  of  indecency  and  impropriety,  and  do  not  rest 
until  the  poor  victims  have  lost  their  shame  and  innocence  and  con- 
dnet  themselves  as  frivolously  and  lasciviously  as  the  older  compan- 
ions are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  If  parents  object  to  the  loose  manners 
of  such  girls,  it  happens  frequently  that  they  leave  the  parental  roof 
and  rent  rooms  in  low  boarding-houses  for  $1.20  to  $1.43  per  week, 
where  they  can  caxry  on  as  they  please.  Such  girls,  of  course,  do  not 
think  of  saving  a  penny.  This  licentious  life  leads  them  not  unfre- 
qaently  into  the  arms  of  prostitution.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed 
that  these  free-and  easy  goiug  girls  are  very  often  the  best  and  most 
reliable  workers,  and  it  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  there  exists  a  certain 
"jKHiit  d^honneur^  amongst  the  workingmen  to  marry  a  factory  girl 
whenever  the  fruit  of  their  carnal  intercourse  begins  to  be  visible,  and 
this  fact  explains  the  comparatively  early  marriages  between  the  male 
and  female  working  classes,  and  also  the  small  number  of  illegitimate 
births  amongst  these  classes.  By  legislative  acts  no  man  is  permitt^ 
to  enter  into  the  state  of  matrimony  before  he  has  passed  the  twentieth 
year.  The  minister  of  justice  is,  however,  authorized  to  grant  dispen- 
sation in  certain  cases.  •  In  addition  to  that  the  law  prescribes  that  the 
man  who  has  not  passed  through  all  the  stages  of  military  life,  that  is, 
who  at  times  of  war  may  be  called  to  active  military  service,  has  to  give 
secnrity  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family  while  he  is  in  active  service, 
so  that  such  a  family  may  not  become  a  burden  to  the  community  dur- 
ing that  period.  In  the  past  year  about  eighty  young  men  in  Barmen, 
of  whom  two  thirds  were  below  the  nineteenth  year^  submitted  their 
application  for  a  dispensation  to  the  minister  of  justice,  but  only  four 
obtained  the  desired  dispensation. 

MEANS  FOB  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYlfeS. 

To  the  honor  of  a  good  many  employer^  it  must  be  stated  that  they 
make  commendable  efforts  to  counteract  the  evil  influences  arising  from 
the  daily  intercourse  of  the  male  and  female  working  people  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  inasmuch  as  they  endeavor  to  keep  the  sexes  separated  in 
the  £actories,  have  separate  water-closets,  and  to  prevent  all  unneces- 
sary conversation  between  the  two  sexes  during  the  hours  of  labor.    In 
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most  of  the  factories  the  offenders  against  these  regalations  are  subject 
to  an  immediate  discharge.  And  the  proprietors  of  two  of  the  largest 
factories  in  Barmen  went  even  farther,  since  they  have  their  female  em- 
ployes, gratis,  educated  by  female  teachers,  after  the  hours  of  labor,  in 
female  handiwork,  in  reading  good  books,  and  in  teaching  them  the 
elements  of  the  household  affairs,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  their  duties 
when  they  themselves  are  about  to  establish  their  own  household.  In 
this  connection  the  fact  should  not  be  concealed  that  the  daughters  of 
these  proprietors  devote  their  time  to  this  laudable  undertaking,  and 
the  results  of  this  Samaritan  work  have  been  very  gratifying  and  en- 
couraging. Many  girls  have  been  kept  on  the  path  of  virtue,  and  many 
have  become  good  and  reliable  wives  and  conscientious  mothers,  and 
many  a  fallen  girl  has  been  restored  to  society. 

At  this  juncture  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  trade  and  indos- 
trial  schools  for  young  women  in  Berlin,  Munich,  Hamburg,  Leipsic, 
2^uremburg,  Stuttgart,  and  Darmstadt.  These  schools  are  especially 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  young  women  for  clerical  work  and  book- 
keeping. 

SAFETY  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYES. 

Manufacturers  are  enjoined  to  put  up  the  most  suitable  safeguardji 
and  the  most  approved  safety  appliances  in  their  faotories,  and  especially 
to  provide  for  an  easy  egress.  The  doors  in*  the  factories  must  be  wide 
and  open  to  the  outside,  and  there  must  be  some  extra  doors,  to  be  used 
in  case  of  fire  or  other  dangers.  Every  hoist  and  the  engine-house  must 
be  securely  fenced,  and  the  fencing  must  be  constantly  retained  in  good 
order. 

SANITARY  MEASURES  AND  CARE   OF  SICK  AND  DISABLED. 

Factories  must  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  healthy  state,  the  rooms  must 
be  spacious  and  well  ventilated  and  not  overcrowded,  and,  if  possible, 
separated  from  those  of  the  male  operatives.  Female  as  well  as  male 
operatives  have  to  join  the  aid  society  of  the  factory  in  which  they  are 
employed,  if  there  exists  one.  To  these  funds  employers  as  well  as 
employes  have  to  contribute  about  equal  rates.  In  case  of  sickness  such 
an  employ^  is  entitled  to  an  amount  which  is  equal  to  a  small  percentage 
of  the  semi-weekly  wages.  If  there  does  not  exist  a  factory  fund,  the 
operatives  are  bound  to  make  contributions  either  to  a  municipal  deposit 
fund  for  sick  or  to  a  deposit  fund  under  the  control  of  a  workiugmen's 
union.  The  contributions  to  these  funds  amount  to  about  15  cents  per 
month  for  each  person.  The  provisions  of  the  liability  law  are  appli- 
cable likewise  to  female  operatives.  ^ 

COMPETITION  OF  FEMALE  WITH  MALE  LABOR. 

Wages  for  females  have  but  slightly  declined  during  the  last  five  years, 
while  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life  have  perceptibly  decreased. 
The  employment  of  women  presses  rather  heavily  on  the  male  labor  and 
consequently  on  the  wages  of  men.  In  most  of  the  factories  the  male 
lace  and  braid  makers  have  been  recently  replaced  by  women,  and  only 
the  master  mechanics  retained.  Female  labor  being  considerably  cheaper 
than  male  labor,  manufacturers  find  it  to  their  interest  to  employ  females 
wherever  their  strength  is  sufiicient  to  perform  a  certain  task,  and  male 
laborers  are  gradually  driven  away  from  the  lighter  and  easier  jobs  and 
are  forced  to  remain  temporarily  idle. 
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EDUCATION,  ETC.  ^ 

It  may  hardly  be  expected  that  women  employed  in  factories  should 
feel  mach  inclined  to  improve  their  school  edncation.  Their  children 
have  to  attend  the  elementary  schools  until  they  have  passed  the  four- 
teenth 3^ear,  when  they  are  either  given  out  as  apprentices  or  have  to 
follow  their  parents  to  the  workshop.  That  the  information  of  these 
people  is  rather  limited  and  that  these  hard- worked  and  poorly-fed  per- 
sons are  not  much  given  to  studies,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

As  a  rule^  husband  and  wife  continue  their  wonted  employment  after 
marriage,  so  that  not  much  time  can  be  devoted  to  the  care  of  their 
children.  As  several  families  usually  are  living  in  the  same  house,  the 
children  of  these  laboring  people  very  frequently  are  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  an  elderly  woman  who  keeps  a  kind  of  children's  nursery 
and  receives  for  her  services  a  small  remuneration.  To  be  sure,  this 
nnr^ng  is  very  primitive  and  rather  deficient.  The  mortality  amongst 
the  children  of  the  working  classes  is  consequently  very  large,  as  under 
the  surrounding  circumstances  a  better  nursing  of  these  babies  can 
hardly  be  provided  for.  This  mortality  list  averages  from  30  to  40  per 
cent,  in  Barmen.  ]Mothers  employed  in  factories  nurse  their  babies  but 
for  a  short  time,  as,  by  i.i  w,  any  woman  is  permitted  to  take  up  her  work 
again  four  weeks  after *her  cn:!f1nement.  There  are  some  mothers  who 
nur^e  their  babies  for  a  few  mont  i;  ^  longer,  which  can,  however,  be  done 
only  during  the  dinner  hour  and  in  Llie  evening  upon  their  return  from 
the  shop. 

It  is  but  a  natural  effect  of  this  deficient  home-training  that  the  work- 
ing classes  furnish  an  unusually  large  quota  of  boys  and  girls  for  the 
reform  schools  and  houses  of  correction. 

WOLFGANG  SGHOENLE, 

Oonsul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Barmen,  June  17, 1884. 


I.  General  Trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  in  Barmen. 


Ooeapfttions. 


BUILDIirO  TBADB8. 

BrickkyefnaDdiDMens 

Tendon  and  hud-oartiers 

PUtteren 

Teoden  

Boofen  and  slaters 

Pliimben , 

Carpeotors...*. , 

Ga^fltteiB 

OTBBR  TBADB8. 

Baken 

maokmnitbs 

Striken 

BookMnden 

Brickmakers 

Brewen 

Batchen , 

Braaa-foonden , 

Cabinet-maken 

ConfectioimB , 

Clfu>-nak«n 


Hoars.  I  Lowest.    Highest  >  Average. 


06 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 


66 
66 
60 
84 
72 
66 
68 
6» 
66 
66 


$3  00 

1   $4  28 

$364 

2  60 

3  80 

3  20 

3  08 

1    8  80 

3  45 

2  85 

3  33 

3  09 

3  02 

5  95 

i94 

3  09 

428 

368 

8  32 

4  28 

3  80 

3  57 

4  28 

8  98 

3  S3 

4  28 

• 

8  81 

3  67 

428 

3  93 

296 

3  50 

3  23 

3  57 

500 

429 

3  57 

5  71, 

4  61 

4  76 

6  71 

523 

3  83 

428 

380 

3  57 

4  28 

3  «8 

3  57 

4  28 

8  98 

8  09 

428 

868 

8  67 

4  46 

402 

8  57 

428 

89t 
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Wage9  paid  per  week  in  Barmen — ^ContiDued. 


Oconpation. 


Othkb  TBAPBB-^Continned. 

CUtloTB 

Distillers 

Driven,  draymen,  teamsten,  Sto 

Dyers 

Unf^ravers 

Farriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Horseshoers 

Jewelers --^ 

Laborers,  porters,  ito 

liithograpners ..: 

Millwriehts. 

Nailmakers 

Locksmiths 

Machinists 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators  (reTiaats) 

Tinsmiths 

Barbers 

Hair-dressers 

ChimDoy-sweeps 

Painters 

Bleachers 

Mechanics 

Weavers  (ontaide  of  mills) 

Printers 


Hoars. 


66 
60 
72 
66 
60 
63 
66 
68 
66 
60 
72 
60 
72 
66 
68 
63 
66 
66 
72 
60 
66 
78 
70 
66 
66 
72 
60 
72 


Lowest. 


$3  80 
4  90 
8  57 
8  80 
428 
8  57 
8  57 
8  57 
8  80 
4  05 
8  00 
4  28 
8  57 
8  57 
80 
28 


8 

4 


8  00 
8  80 
3  57 
5  00 
8  67 
8  57 
8  00 
04 
57 
28 
28 
28 
28 


4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Higheat 


$4 

7 
4 
5 
6 
5 
4 
4 
4 
5 


00 
14 
28 
00 
70 
00 
76 
76 
26 
23 
8  70 
5  71 
76 
76 
00 
71 
28 
76 
00 


4 
4 
6 
5 

4 
4 
5 


8  00 


76 
76 
71 
00 
50 
14 
8  66 
6  71 
5  71 


$4 
6 
8 


41 

07 
82 

5  49 

400 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
8 
6 
4 
4 
4 
4 
8 
8 
4 
6 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
6 


20 
17 
17 
M 
M 
40 
00 
17 
17 
40 


78 


50 

17 
17 
81 
SS 
54 
71 
43 

5  00 

6  00 


Mates  of  wages  paid  per  weeik  in  the  different  jmrovinoes  and  states  in  the  Cremum  Empire  im 


Provittoe  or  atata. 


Silesia 

Brandenbarg 

Posen 

Thuringian  states 

Pomerania 

KinjEdom  of  Saxony. . . . 

West  Prussia 

East  Prassia 

Province  of  Saxony . . . 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin 

Bninswick 

Hanover 

Anhalt 

Archdakedom  Hesse . . . 

Bavaria 

Hesse-Nassaa 

Wnrtemberg 

Baden 

Rhenish  province 

Schleswiff.Holstetn 

Westphalia 

Hanseatio  cities 

Alsace-Lorraine 

German  Smpire 


Bonding 

BetaU 

trade. 

trade. 

18  21 

$2  48 

8  66 

2  62 

8  66 

2  00 

3  80 

263 

8  64 

8  00 

8  82 

2  84 

4  17 

4  64 

8  09 

8  91 

295 

4  19 

2  90 

8  93 

8  14 

424 

2  99 

8  86 

3  28 

4  12 

3  33 

4  64 

3  38 

405 

3  33 

4  43 

3  47 

4  52 

856 

4  48 

3  56 

4  88 

8  45 

4  56 

8  77 

5  24 

880 

536 

4i8 

412 

8  11. 

Maanftot- 
nring. 

Tenders 

and 
Uborers. 

$2  54 

$1  45 

2  76 

2  16 

2  76 

1  99 

285 

295 

290 

2  24 

292 

2  46 

285 

207 

2  86 

171 

8  11 

240 

8  09 

2  40 

3  21 

2  47 

3  09 

2  52 

3  21 

2  62 

845 

2  60 

3  09 

245 

3  67 

2  61 

3  47 

286 

8  58 

286 

8  56 

280 

845 

297 

892 

285 

8  76 

8  76 

486 

8  93 

826 

242 

$2  42 

2  80 
280 
290 

2 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
3 
8 


01 
08 


14 
10 
21 
10 
887 
818 
8  18 
856 
468 
860 
868 
877 
4  14 
488 
828 
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11.  Factories,  mills,  StO. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  66  hours  in  factories  or  fnills  in  Barmen, 


Oocnpattona. 


Wearers  of  bTaids 

WeavBivor  hbctn 

WeAveraof  trimmings 

Weuveni  of  fancy  articles 

Foreman  of  1  bene  brsoehes 

liOater-yarn  makers 

Koreman 

I>yerM  of  turkey  red  and  piece  yam 

>oremao 

Bleachem  of  ootton  yam  (72  boars) . 

Foreman 

Apprentice 

DjerM  of  ootton  yam  (bbick) 

D^emof  oottun  yam  (colored) 

Dyern  of  silk  goods 

Forvman   

Appnsntioe 


Lowest. 

Higbest 

$3  80 

$5  70 

8  57 

6  70 

8  60 

6  70 

i  UO 

6  23 

6  42 

8  57 

8  57 

4  76 

6  42 

7  60 

4  00 

600 

7  20 

10  00 

428 

7  14 

6  60 

10  70 

1  42 

2  60 

8  57 

428 

4  28 

600 

4  28 

5  71 

7  20 

10  00 

1  00 

2  14 

▲Tomge. 


$4 

4 
4 
4 
7 
4 
7 
4 


76 
64 
75 
62 
50 
17 
01 
50 
8  60 
6  71 
8  GO' 
1  96 
8  08- 


4 

5 


64 
00' 
8  00* 
1  67 


III.  Foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works. 

Wages  paid  per  week  inybundrieSf  nuicikine-shops,  and  iron  works  in  Barmen. 


Oooupations. 


Ifseblatsta , 

Lock«mltba , 

Blickmuitbs 

Tamers 

J*lani*rs 

Drfllera 

Othrr  macbine  laborers. . . 

Hmlel-roakars 

Strikers , 

Ifcebaaiea 

FoiTBiaa .., 

Clerk 

CoDfldential  clerk 

Sasfoeem 

brawera 

Porters 

Tlreman .........  ........ 

Director  of  eatabUnhmeiit 


Hours. 

Lowest 

Higbest 

68 

$4  28 

$6n 

63 

8  67 

4  76 

63 

8  67 

4  76 

63 

8  80 

4  76 

63 

888 

4  28 

68 

890 

4  00 

63 

200 

400 

63 

4  28 

6  71 

68 

8  10 

4  04 

63 

600 

7  14 

68 

5  71 

8  67 

64 

7  14 

11  48 

64 

11  43 

84  00 

64 

17  86 

40  00 

64 

7  14 

11  43 

66 

286 

8  57 

66 

428 

6  71 

48 

24  00 

60  00 

ATemgeu 


$6  0a 
4  17 
4  17 
4  28 
8  81 
8  46 
8  45 
6  00 


8 
6 
7 
9 
17 


57 

or 

14 
2S 
71 


28  08 

7  14 

8  21 
5  00 

42  00 


V.  Mines  and  MmiNa. 

Wages  paid  in  mines  and  mining  in  Barmen. 


Ooeapattona. 


DIrsetor* per 

XMioeer* do  .... 

Frudpallaapector* do .... 

Inspertors do .... 

CoUiera,  uDdergroiuid permontb 

Smelt  work do 

Heweff  first claaa do  .... 

Bewer, aeeoBd class do  .... 

FfbTs do  .... 

Day  laborera do  .... 

Boyp... do 

Oaa  antt  water  filters do  .... 

Forpmaa do  .... 

Carpeotera do  ... 

Locksmitba do  — 


U2  a— LAB- 


19 


*  Free  rent,  fael,  and  Ugbt 


Hours 

1 

Ol^. 

Lowest 

Higbest 

Areraga. 

7 

$1,190  00 

$1,600  00 

$1,886  0$ 

7 

800  00 

1,000  00 

900  00 

8 

642  60 

800  00 

721  80 

8 

880  80 

671  30 

476  00 

8 

28  56 

82  18 

80  85 

8 

28  56 

82  13 

80  86 

8 

21  42 

28  66 

24  9» 

8 

17  85 

21  42 

19  64 

8 

14  28 

17  85 

16  07 

12 

12  86 

14  28 

13  57 

10 

6  71 

0  52 

763 

18 

17  00 

2142 

10  21 

12 

21  42 

80  00 

25  71 

12 

17  00 

21  40 

10  20 

12 

16  66 

21  18 

18  08 
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Wageipaid  in  m%ne$  and  mining  in  BamMn— Continaed. 


OoonpAtion. 


BUcksmiths permonth. 

Tinsmiths do  ... 

Coalmoasarer  (oyerwer) do  ... 

Assistants do  ... 

Wagoners do  . . . 

In  (Md,  ore,  and  tilvsr  mtiMt. 

Women do  ... 

Book-keeper ...do  ... 

Clerk do  ... 


,Hoan 
per 
day. 


12 
12 
10 
10 
12 


12 

8 

8 


Lowest. 


$16  M 
17  00  ! 
28  M 
17  85 
11  90 


8  86 
85  70 
28  86 


Hicbast. 


til  18 
21  40 
35  70 
2142 
17  00 


10  71 
SO  00 
85  70 


Ayerai^ 


$18K 
19  21 
t2U 
19  64 

28  90 


964 
42  85 
32  13 


VI.  Railway  employj^s. 

Wagea  on  street  railroada  in  Barmen. 


OocapatioDs. 


Director* I»er  annum. 

Cashier* permonth. 

Stable  Ihms* do — 

Book-keepers* per  day. 

Controllers do  — 

Conductors do... 

Drivers do... 

Hostlers do... 

Stable  boy do . . . 


IwrSiy.   L*»^<**-  i  Highest.  Average, 


$1,285  20 
40  00 
40  00 
95 
95 
72 
72 
59 
50 


$50  00 
50  00 


10 
10 
77 
77 
68 
59 


$1,285  20 

45  00 

45  00 

1  03 

103 

75 

75 

64 

i5 


*  Bent,  fiiel,  and  light  ftee. 

Wages  paid  to  raUway  employ^  {those  engaged  <ibout  stalionSf  as  well  as  those  engaged  on 
the  engines  and  oarSy  Unemen,  railroad  laborers,  4C')  ^*^  Barmen. 


Occupations. 


Station  inspectors* peraimnm.. 

Assistants do — 

Track  inspectors* do  .. 

Assistants do — 

Cashiers do.... 

Tslegranh  operators do — 

Assistants do.... 

Clerks do.... 

SnperintendenU  of  transportation do — 

Assistants do.... 

Clerks do... 

Weigh-masters do — 

Tr^n-leaders do — 

Engine-driyers do — 

Stokers do — 

Conductors do — 

Brakemen do — 

Baggage-masters do — 

Oang-masters do — 

Car  recorders do — 

Switchmen do.... 

Track  watchmen do — 

Pollers,  passenger  and  freight do — 

Shnnters do — 

Station  laborers do — 

Coal  heavers do 

Night  watchmen do — 

Car  cleaners do... 

BhoipwiTkmen. 

Factors do — 

Foremen per  month.. 

Jffadiinists per  day.. 


Hours 

1 

1 

of 

Lowest. 

1  Highest. 

'  Average. 

labor. 

— _.  — 

i 

P'rday. 

1 

1 

12 

$571  00 

$714  00 

042  69 

12 

857  00 

476  00 

416  a 

12 

857  00 

500  00 

428  50 

12 

214  20 

357  00 

285  69 

12 

428  40 

642  60 

536  60 

12 

265  60 

32180 

2$3  45 

12 

178  50 

214  20 

196  35 

12 

178  60 

214  20 

1M35 

0 

571  00 

714  00 

642  50 

9 

357  00 

476  OO 

416  50 

9 

285  40 

857  00 

3S109 

10 

285  60 

321  30 

303  45 

12 

285  60 

321  80 

303  45 

12 

428  40 

571  20 

489  80 

12 

178  50 

286  60 

232  05 

12 

178  60 

214  20 

196  35 

12 

166  60 

190  40 

178  50 

12 

238  00 

285  60 

26189 

12 

214  00 

261  80 

287  90 

12 

142  80 

178  50 

ie0  66 

]2 

190  40 

261  80 

2S6  10 

12 

142  80 

178  60  1 

160  66 

12 

178  60 

214  20 

196  35 

12 

142  80 

178  60  ! 

160  66 

12 

142  80  ' 

178  60 

1O0  65 

12 

142  80 

178  50 

199  65 

12 

142  80 

178  80 

109  66 

12 

142  80 

■ 

178  50 

100  65 

64 

• 
499  80 

714  00  1 

966  06 

60 

27  00  ' 

82  13  ! 

29  57 

68 

8  00 

400  1 

356 

\ 
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Wages  paid  to  railway  employ^,  ^o. — Contiuiied. 


Ooouiiationfl. 


Hoars  ' 

of      I  Lowest, 
labor.  I 


Shop  worlff}i«n— Continned. 

Locksmiths per  day 

Taraere.... do.. 

Csbinet-mskers do.. 

Oarpenters do.. 

Wheelwrights do . . 

Blacksm  itha do . . 

Strikers       ,....do  - 

Carr«r8  sod  eilders do . . 

Drillers do.. 

Tmsmiths do.. 

Ssddlere  sod  upholsters do  . 

Tailors do.. 

Coppersmiths do.. 

Gas  and  water  fitters do  . 

Shop  clerks do,. 

Tenders do.. 

Tender  oTerseAT do.. 

Planers  ..., do.. 

Painters do.. 

Vamisbers *. do.. 

Hammer  drivers do.. 

Stokers do.. 

Engravers do.. 

Riveters do.. 

Hechanician do.. 

Kachine  workers do . . 

Grindets do . . 

Steam-crane  drivers do. . 


..I 


63 


63 
68 
63 
68 
63 
63 
68 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
66 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
66 


12  60 
8  00 
8  10 
8  00 
00 
10 
60 
820 
2  38 
8  (^ 
8  00 
2  85 
8  00 
8  00 
4  28 

2  88 

3  00 
238 
8  00 
3  00 
8  80 
8  57 
8  57 
2  85 
8  57 
2  38 


3 

4 


00 
00 


Highest. 


$4 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


8  83 
428 
8  10 


4 
4 
8 


00 
00 
57 


8  57 


4 
5 


00 
70 


Averagei. 


8  10 
4  00 
8  00 


00 
00 
28 
28 
52 
67 
52 
8  57 
8  57 
4  50 


$3  80 
8  50 
3  55 
8  60 
3  50 
3  56 
8  09 


8  74 
8  50 
8  50 
8  22 
82» 
8  50 
00 
74 
8  50 

2  69 

3  50 
3  50 

04 
03 
05 


4 

2 


4 

3 

4 


4  05 

8  21 

3  20 

4  25 

*Bent,  fael,  and  light  free. 

NoTi.— In  addition  to  fhelr  regular  salary,  train-leaders  and  engine-drivers  receive  at  the  end  of  each 
month  2^  cents  for  each  German  mile  made ;  condactors  and  baggage-masters  2  cents,  and  stokers  and 
brskemen  1|  cents. 

IX.  Stobe  and  shop  WAaES. 


Wages  paid  per  annum  in  stores  and  slu^s  in  Barmen. 


Occnpations. 


WholesdU  and  retail  dothif^  and  dress  stores. 

Bookkeeper 

Cashier « 

Salesmen j 

Saleswomen 

Apprentice 

Porters ; 

WhoUoaU  and  retail  dry  goods  stores. 

Bookkeeper •. 

Cashier 

Salesmen '...  .^. 

Saleswomen 

Porter 

Warehonae  clerk 

Qroeery  stores^  retaiL 

Salesmen 

Saleswomen 

Porters 

Wholeeals  stores. 

Correspondent 

Confidential  olerk .'... 

Traveling  agent 

Bookkeeper 

Clerk»..!7. 

Porter 


[ 

Hours 
per  day. 

1 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

1 
1 
10 

$357  00 

•500  00 

$428  50 

12 

3G7  00 

500  00 

428  60 

12 

238  00 

428  40 

838  10 

12 

100  40 

286  60 

2?8  00 

12 

35  70 

71  40 

52  65 

12 

166  60 

190  40 

178  50 

10 

850  00 

500  00 

425  00 

12 

357  00 

500  00 

428  50 

12 

214  00 

428  40 

321  20 

12 

142  80 

238  00 

190  40 

12 

166  60 

214  00 

190  30 

10 

285  60 

• 

857  00 

821  30 

18 

71  40 

119  00 

*95  20 

18 

67  12 

85  68 

*71  40 

18 

42  84 

68  06 

*56  45 

0 

528  16 

714  00 

621  08 

0 

571  20 

856  80 

714  00 

9 

671  20 

714  00 

642  60 

0 

428  00 

571  20 

499  60 

0 

285  60 

476  00 

880  80 

9 

190  40 

238  00 

214  20 

*  And  free  board  and  lodging. 
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X.  Household  wages. 

WageB paid  per  year  to  hou$ehold  servants  (totms  and  cities)  in  Barmen  {including  hosri 

and  lodging). 


OccnpatioDS. 


Cooks: 

Mftle 

Female 

Cbambenuftids 

Boawtkeepei  b 

Female  serrants  for  general  housework 

Coachmen 

Gardeners .' 

'Washwomen  (lanndreases) 

Porters 

Ironing'Women 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

1 

Average. 

$178  60 

$265  GO 

$232» 

71  40 

119  00 

»2» 

42  84 

57  12 

48  98 

57  12 

85  68 

7144 

30  04 

47  60 

39  27 

71  40 

100  00 

85  70 

71  40 

110  00 

96  20 

42  84 

85  68 

64  28 

42  84 

107  10 

74117 

42  81 

85  68 

04  S6 

Wages  paid  per  month  in  hotels  in  Barmen, 
[Indnding  board  and  lodging.] 


Ooeopatlona. 


Chief  waiter. 

"Walter 

Book-keeper 

Cashier 

Dooi  keener  (exclosive  of  hoard  and  lodging) 

MnleoooK    

Female  cook 

Coach -driver 

Porter 

Servants  (female) 


Weekly 

hours 

of  labor. 


70 
84 
60 
60 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


823  80 
14  28 
17  86 
20  00 
20  00 
17  85 
12  00 

7  14 
10  00 

8  67 


$57  12 

17  85 
28  HO 
85  70 
60  00 
38  80 
20  00 
15  00 

18  00 
800 


$40  46 
16  07 
20  83 
27  85 
85  00 
28S 
16  DO 
It  tf? 
14  00 
$79 


XL  Agricultural  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  agriouliural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Barmen, 

with  hoard  and  lodging. 


f 

Oeenpntlons. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Avecaga. 

Inanectof  ........••.•.•.•....>..••••••.••....«••••••■•...•••..>...•>... 

$828  60 
888  80 

'S« 

71  40 
67  13 
67  12 
42  84 
28  56 
21  42 

42  84 
38  80 
60  21 
57  12 
57  12 

$866  80 

628  60 

714  00 

166  60 

107  10 

86  20 

05  20 

60  00 

35  70 

28  66 

67  12 

85  70 
71  40 
05  20 

86  20 

$068  21 
481  20 

Administrator  ••••••...•■.••«•• ......••••..••>........•........ 

TrBaMitter  ..............■..■■>■• ....> .■ 

671  9 

Overseer  ..........>.............>...•>>.••■••.•■•••••..••..«.••.•.■.... 

116  14 

fihenlierd  .............................................................. 

88  85 

Gardener •• 

Coachman ..........r.......rr.**i-- *«*»**- -'F-r.««*^*T--r--^t*.««- 

76  16 
76  16 

Cook,  female ........................................................... 

46  42 

Chambermaid ............*...... ...j.........r...... 

82  12 

Servant  slrls •••............ ......•.•.....•..>•«.>....-.... 

24  00 

Farm  bauds: 

Hale  

48N 

Female. • -. 

18  75 

Dav  laborers •.•••..•• 

60  81 

Caroeuter  ............................................................. 

76  11 

£la&smith 

7616 
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xn,  XIII,  XIV.  Municipal  and  government  employi^s. 

Wages  jper  annum  paid  government  and  municipal  officera  in  Barmen, 


OecopatioiiB. 


1.  GoYKBHHBirr  onncsBS. 


Chief  Jadge 

Jndeeft 

Cletks 

AesiatantB  ., 
Copyists  .... 

Jajiitor 

M easeogen . 


JaSL 


Director 

PriDcipal  overseer  .. 

Overseers , 

StatJOD-bonae  keeper 

Jail  physician 

Jail  minister 

Clerks  


Outt4)mt  and  taxes. 


Director... , 

Chief  inspector 

Treasurer 

Inspectors 

Auuitors.. 

Beoeivers 

Clerks 

Officers  of  the  cnstoms  and 
taxes. 

TeUgraph  ofieti. 


Director 

Chief  clerk 

Clerk 

Principal  telegraph  operators. 

Telegraph  operators 

*8nperviw)r  of  telegraph  ap- 
paratos. 

Depntiea 

Laoorers   


Hours 
per  day. 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
10 
10 


9 
10 
12 
12 
8  to  4 
2  to4 
10 


6 
6 
6 
6  to  7 
8 
10 


8 
6 
8 
8 
8 
8 


Powt-oHcts, 


Director ; 

Inspector 

Chief  clerk  (cashier) 

Clerka 

Assistanta 

Luggage  master 

Poet  agent 

Clerk ....• 

Dispatch  agents 

Postmen  (letter>carriers) , 

Postillion 

I>q>aties 


2.  MinaciPAL  Ofvicibs. 


Hayor 

Bargomaeter 

City  clerk 

Clerks 

Recorder 

Anditer 

Cl«rk's  aaaistanta 

Copyiste 

Treaaarer 

Begistrar,  pubUo . 
Assistant    


8 
10 


8 

8 

8 

8 

6 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 


Lowest. 

— 9 


$1,428  00 
0:>2  00 
571  00 
857  00 
142  80 
238  00 
214  00 


586  00 
428  40 
214  20 
214  20 
700  00 
042  60 
321  36 


1, 428  00 
1,  mo  00 
1, 100  00 
714  00 
714  00 
357  00 
321  30 
214  20 


571  20 
476  00 
3«0  80 
880  80 
250  00 
880  80 

171  86 
142  80 


1,190  00 
1,071  00 
714  00/ 
476  00 
428  40 
238  00 
428  40 
821  80 
102  78 
192  78 
142  80 
142  80 


2,856  00 
1.785  00 
856  80 
523  60 
428  40 
428  40 
357  00 
238  00 
714  00 
714.00 
880  00 


Highest 

Average. 

12,000  00 

11.714  00 

1,428  00 

1. 100  00 

820  00 

605  50 

500  00 

428  50 

100  40 

IXiO  60 

285  00 

261  50 

821  86 

267  68 

952  00 

904  00 

500  00 

4G4  00 

800  00 

2.i7  10 

280  00 

247  10 

806OO 

778  00 

856  00 

740  30 

571  00 

446  18 

2, 142  00 

1,785  00 

1,666  00 

1, 428  00 

2, 428  00 

1,300  00 

1. 100  00 

052  00 

1,100  00 

052  00 

850  80 

600  00 

609  90 

465  60 

321  80 

■ 

267  75 

1,071  00 

821  10 

876  80 

676  40 

714  00 

547  40 

571  20 

476  00 

857  00 

303  50 

571  20 

476  00 

250  00 

210  68 

171  86 

157  08 

2,000  00 

1,505  00 

1, 428  00 

1,249  60 

052  00 

833  00 

714  00 

595  00 

499  80 

459  10 

857  00 

297  50 

600  00 

464  20 

857  00 

839  15 

857  00 

274  88 

857  00 

274  89 

190  40 

166  60 

166  60 

154  70 

8,000  00 

2.928  00 

2,000  00 

1,802  50 

1,000  00 

928  40 

714  00 

618  80 

571  20 

499  80 

571  20 

499  80 

428  40 

892  70 

330  00 

284  00 

952  00 

833  00 

952  00 

833  00 

500  00 

415  00 

Other  allowaacea. 


Freerenl 


Free  rent* 
Da 


Da 


Free  rent. 

Da 

Do. 
For  rent,  $102.8L 

Da 

Da 

Do. 
For  rent,  $57.12. 


Free  rent. 

For  rent,  $102.82 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 


Free. 

Da 
For  rent.  $86.68. 

Da 

Da 
For  rent,  $42.84. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 


Bent,  ftiel,  and  light  fteew 


8  to  0 
8  to  9 
8  to  9 
8  to  9 
8  to  9 
8  to  9 
8  to  9 
8  to  9 
8  to  0 

*  When  inspecting  the  lines  he  is  allowed  $1.42  per  day  in  addition  te  hia  regolar  salary. 
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Wages  paid  per  annum,  government  and  municipal  offices  in  Barmen — Continued. 


Occnpatioii. 


2.  HimiciPAL  0FFICKB8— €on- 
tinaed. 

Dfpartnumt  o/poliee. 

Saperintendent 

Commiseioners 

Sergeiuits 

ClvkB 

Statisticlaii 

Clerk's  assistants ■ 

Sapenmmeraries 

Copyists 

Harket^master 

Forester 

Field-guard 

Night  sergeant 

Night  watchmen 

Reserve  watohmen 

PolicemeDa 

Jailer 

City  architect 

City  assistants 

City  surveyor 

Auditor  of  public  works 

Drawing  clerks 

Bookkeeper 

Clerks 

Oity  waUr-worke. 

Director 

Clerk 

Superintendent  of 

Pump  station. 

Factor 

Foreman 

Pipe-fitters 

Laborers 

OUy  gas-vwrhs. 

Director 

Overseer 

Foremen 

Pipe-fitters 

Laoorers 

Clerks 

Stokers 

Inspectors  of  £»someter 

Laborers  in  public  parks 

Overseer 

Dog-catchers 

Oy^nnatium  and  real  sehools. 

Directors 

Principals 

Teachers 

AsaistttQts 

Janitor 

High  tehooU  for  ladies. 

Directors 

Principals 

Female  teachers 

Female  teachers  of  handiwork 

Trade  school 

Director 

Principal 

Teachers 

Assistants 


0 
9 


8  to  9 

8  to  9 

8  to  9 

8  to  9 

8  to 

8  to 

8  to  9 

8  to  9 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

10 

12 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


8 
8 

8 


10 
10 
10 
11 


8 
10 
10 
10 
11 

0 
11 
10 
12 
12 
12 


6 

6 

to7 

6 

12 


6 

6 

6to  7 


6 
6 

eto  7 

6to  7 


Lowest.  ,  Highest  .Average. 


$952  00 
409  80 
357  00 
500  00 
500  00 
357  00 
357  00 
178  50 
357  00 
857  00 
285  00 
238  00 

171  30 
142  80 
261  80 
100  40 

1, 428  00 
428  40 
571  20 
S57  00 
285  00 
500  00 
285  60 


714  00 
500  00 
867  00 


285  60 
238  00 
178  60 
119  00 


714  00 
867  00 
285  00 
178  60 
119  00 
297  00 
100  40 
321  30 
119  00 
238  00 
166  60 


1,100  00 
714  00 
449  80 
857  00 
178  50 


1, 071  00 
714  00 
285  00 
142  80 


1,  071  00 
714  00 
428  40 
285  60 


$1,190  00 
714  00 
428  40 
571  20 
571  20 
500  00 
428  40 
328  00 
428  40 
476  00 
357  00 
363  30 

171  36 
142  80 
363  30 
238  00 

1,7*5  00 
671  20 

856  80 
620  00 

857  00 
714  00 
500  00 


1,000  00 
714  00 
476  00 


867  00 
285  60 
238  00 
178  60 


1,000  00 
476  00 
867  00 
238  00 
178  60 
476  OO 
285  60 
476  00 
166  60 
285  60 
238  00 


1,666  00 

1,071  00 

714  00 

600  00 

238  00 


1,408  00 
0o2  00 
428  40 
202  30 


1,428  00 
952  00 
632  60 
428  40 


$1, 071  00 
656  90 
392  70 
635  60 
635  60 
428  50 
302  70 
208  25 
392  70 
416  50 
S-Jt  00 
300  65 

171  36 
142  80 
312  56 
214  20 

1,606  60 
499  80 
714  00 
438  60 
321  80 
607  00 
892  80 


867  00 
607  00 
416  50 


82180 
26180 
208  25 

148  76 


857  00 
416  60 
821  80 
208  25 
148  76 
886  60 
238  00 
808  66 
142  80 
261  80 
202  00 


1, 428  00 
892  60 
006  90 
428  60 
208  25 


1,249  60 
833  00 
857  00 
172  55 


1.249  60 
833  00 
530  50 
357  00 


Other  allowancee. 


For  uniform,  per  annum,  #42.84. 

Da 

Do. 
For  uniform,  per  annum,  $35.70. 


For   bia  uniform,   $28.56  per 
annum. 


Do. 
For  his   uniform,  $28.56  per 
•""om,  and  rent  free. 


Free  rent^  ftiel,  and  light. 
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Wagapaid  per  annum^  government  and  municipal  offlcere  in  Barmen — Continued. 


Ocoopatkm. 


2.  MuinciPAL  0FF1CXB&— Con- 
tiDued. 

Piiblie  aehaol*. 


District  iii8pect4>r 
Locftl  inspector .. 
PrindiMJs: 

llBle 


HoaxB 
per  day. 


Female. 

Teachen: 
Uale... 


Female 

PvNie  ekOdren't  home. 


Female  prinoipals. 
City  raceioators . . 


Fawn'kouae. 


SoperintendeDt 
Appraiaer 

Caabier  "!!!."  11 
Porter 


FubUe  fwth-houn. 


Bireetor 

Clerk 

Caahier 

Purser . 

Sfrimming-nuMter. 

Patera 

Serranta: 

Hale 

Female........ 

Stoker 


SotpOal 


Chief  pbyaiciaa. 
Phvaidaaa 


Smgeen. 
SnpeiiiEtendeDt 

CIe>k 

Overseer 

Xorae: 

Male 

Female 

Cook  (female).. 
SerTaota , 


etc  7 


6 
6 

6 
6 

9 


6to7 
6  to8 
6  to  8 
6  to  8 
6  to  8 


8 
11 
11 
12 
12 
12 


Lowest. 


12 
12 
12i 


$1, 071  00 
428  40 

523  eo 

357  00 

321  30 
214  00 


100  40 
500  00 


714  00 
400  80 
857  00 
476  00 
148  00 


714  00 
476  00 
857  00 
288  00 
285  00 
142  80 

71  40 

47  60 

160  60 


052  00 
714  00 
714 
561 
857  00 
288  00 


00 
20 


7140 
47  60 
57  12 
28  56 


Higheat. 


$1,600  00 
632  60 

714  00 

428  40 

500  00 
821  80 


214  20 
500  00 


052  00 
400  80 
476  00 
500  00 
190  40 


962  00 
520  00 
520  00 
857  00 
821  80 
190  40 

96  20 

71  40 

202  80 


1,190  00 
856  80 
866  80 
714  00 
600  00 
285  60 

95  20 
71  40 
57  12 
47  60 


Average. 


$1,335  60 
530  50 

618  80 

892  70 

410  65 
267  40 


202  80 
500  00 


833  00 
490  80 
416  50 
488  00 
169  70 


.833  00 
498  00 
438  50 
297  50 
808  15 
166  60 

88  30 

60  50 

184  45 


1,071  00 
785  40 
785  40 
687  60 
428  50 
261  80 

88  80 
59  50 
57  12 
38  08 


Other  aUowanoea. 


For  rent  for  married,  12  per 

centb  of  income. 
For  nsmarried,  7  per  cent  of 

income. 


For  rent.  7  per  cent,  of  in- 
come. 


Free  rent,  ftiel,  and  Ugbt. 


Free  rent 
Do. 


Free  board  and  lodging. 
Da 


Free  rent,  ftiel,  and  light. 


Free  board  and  lodging. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


XV.  Peintees  and  printing-offices. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  printers  in  Barmen. 


Occnpationa. 


Iditor 

Corrector  (proofreader) . . 

Pressmen 

Typesetters  (composilan) 

Foreman 

Clerk 

Apprentiee 


Hoars. 

Lowest. 

'         48 

$17  85 

60 

8  56 

60 

4  28 

60 

4  28 

60 

8  50 

60 

0  00 

60 

1  2U  , 

Higbeet 


$40  00 

14  28 

5 

5 


20 
71 


17  85 

12  00 

2  38 


Average. 


$28  93 

11  42 

4 

5 


74 
00 


13  21 

10  50 

1  79 
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Cost  op  Livma. 

A. — BetaUprioea  for  the  neoestariei  of  life  ruling  in  Barmen  and  vicinity  in  1864. 


Artioles. 


First    Second    Third  iFoaitt 
quality,  quality,  qoaiity.  qiuli^. 


Rye I»er  lOOponods.. 

wheat <lo 

Brandy  : per  liter.. 

SiUt per  pound.. 

Flour: 

Kve do 

\Vheat ,do.... 

Buckwheat do... 

Bread: 

Brown do — 

Mixed do 

White do... 

Barley tlo  — 

Groata do... 

Milk per  liter. 

"EffiSB per  dozen. 

Butter per  pound. 

Peafl do... 

Leutils do — 

Beana  ■ do — 

Potatoes do — 

Cheene : 

Dutch    do — 

Limbnrg do — 

Switzerland do... 

Vinegar per  liter.. 

Suurkiout per  pound., 

Sausace : 

Meat do — 

Mixed  with  flonr do — 

Cofleo : 

Green do... 

Itoaated do... 

'Sugar do... 

Moat: 

Boef do... 

Yeal do... 

Mutton do... 

Fork i do... 

Bacon do... 

Oleomargarine do... 

Lard  do... 

Soap do... 

Bape-seed  oil per  liter. 

tialnd  oil do... 


$1  80 
2  40 
0  26 
0  04 


03 
04 

04 


0  021 
0-02 
0  02| 

o:.} 

Ool 
04J 

01* 
33 
03* 
002 

04 

oot 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


17 

11 

26 

04} 

02 


0  23 
0  00* 

0  38 
0  42 
0  10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


24 

15 

17 

16* 

17 

17* 

14 

05 

15 

24 


$1  52 
2  00 
0  18 
0  02* 


0  04* 
0  05 
0  03| 
0  14 
0  28 


0  06 
0  03) 
0  01 


0  02* 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


10 

042 

33 
36 
OO 


0  15 
0  14 
0  16 


0  04 
0  14 
0  22 


$0  22 


0  16 


0  23 
0  80 
0  08 

0  12 


10  11 

oa 


B. — Average  prices  paid  by  laborers  for  rent^  fuel,  and  light  in  the  prino^l  ciiiee  of  Bar- 
men consular  disiricU 


Lodging : 

For  one-half  hed per  month. 

For  one  bod do... 

Dwellings : 

One  room do. . . 

Two  rooms do  . . 

Two  rooms  and  a  part  of  the  cellar, 

per  month 

Fuel  and  li|»ht: 

Coal perlOO  kilograms. 

Petroleum per  liter. 

Gas i>er  centimeter. 

InhAbitants 


Barmen. 


$1  19 
1  42 

1  67 
8  32 

t  60 

0  83 
0  05 
0  04* 
106,000 


Blberfeld. 


Hagen. 


II  10 
1  42 

1  74 
8  57 

8  80 

0  88 

0  05 

0  04 

102,000 


$1  40 
1  80 

1  42 

2  63 

2  70 

0  24 

0  05 
0  04* 
80,0U0 
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ti.—BdtailprioeB  for  food  and  light  ruling  in  PrusHa  and  ihe  German  Empire  in  1882. 


ArtldM. 


Sye  floor per  pound. 

wheat do... 

Batter do... 

VUk per  liter. 

BggB iier  dozen. 

Potatoes per  100  pounds. 

Beef. per  pound. 

CownMst do... 

Pork do... 

KottOD do... 

Yesl do... 

BscoD do... 

Whest per  100  pounds. 

Rye do... 

Peas do... 

Petroleam per  liter. 

Gas per  cnbic  meter. 


GeTmav 
Empire. 


10  034 
0  04 


Female  employmei^t  in  babmei^  and  elberfeld.  - 

Huwiber  of  male  and  female  operatives  employed  in  the  different  induetrial  branches  in  Bar- 
men and  Elberfeld, 


Occupations. 


Bricklayen  and  masons . 
Tenders  and  bod-carriers 

PlaatereTs 

Boofem  and  slaters 

Plnmbers 

Carpeoters 

Cabinet-makers 

Gas  sod  water  fitters 

Bakers 


Blacksmitba 

Strikers J. 

Bookbinders * 

Brick-makers < 

Brewers 


Botchers 

Brass-foooders. 
ConfectiODers . . 

Qimiffirls 

Cigar-makers  .. 


Coopers. 
Cntleri 


Cntleri 

Brirers,  draymen,  teamalten^Sbe 

£oi|tTaTera y. 

Farriers 7.. 

Gardeners 

Hatters  , 

HoTMshoers 

Loom-makers 

Laborers,  porters,  too 

Lithofraphers 

Mfllwrighis 

Nail  -makers 

Locksmiths 

Machinists 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Tanners 

Tailors        

Telegrapb  operators 

Tinsmitns , 

Barbers  and  bair-dreasers 

Painters 

Bleachers 

Weavers  of  braids,  laces,  fiinoy  artidea . . 

Printers 

Compositors , 

Batton-makers    

WesTcrsof  Italian  cloths 

Weavers  of  lastinfcs 

Laundresses  and  ironing-women 


1.800 
5G0 
280 
102 
72 
370 

1,700 
230 

X,400 
276 
IM 
040 
120 
780 
800 
98 
74 


88 
110 
215 
800 

'84 

20 
110 

32 

186 

300 

2,000 

14 

38 
117 
240 
810 

64 

214 

1,800 

128 

280 

276 

1,120 

530 

21, 740 

82 

290 

2,300 

2,100 

640 


Femalei 


3,800 


00 


840 

4,200 


088 


85 
2,000 
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Number  of  maU  and  female  operatives  employed  in  the  different  ind%i$irial  branches  in  Bar' 

men  and  Elberfeld — Continued. 


Occopations. 


Sftlesmen 

Saleftwomen 

Jewelers 

Luster-yam  makers 

Colored  imper  branch ^. 

Paper  comet  branch 

Sv^amHtresAcs 

Dyers  of  Tarkey  rod  and  piece  yarn. 

Dvf'rs  of  black  colors 

Wait«»rs 

Corset-makers 

Wheel  wri  ghts 

Evelet-makors 

IdTodelers 

Umbrella-makers 

Assorting  rags 

Keelers 

Fringe-makers 

Distillers 

Clerks 

Tamers 

Cravat-makers 

Embroiderers 

String-makers 

Laborers  in  chemioal  factories 

Watch-makers..' 

Envelope  factories 

Teachers  (public  sohoola) 


Male.     '  Fenuda 


817 


79» 


12 

900 

57 

38 


840 

1,900 

200 


MO 

347 
1,SS0 


» 


45 

972 

128 

40 

72 


m 


84 

80 

1,294 

800 


90 

200 

2,830 

213 


45 


02 

800 

14 


ISO 
100 


Total 


130 


53,460 


31» 

72 


18.  »4 


BBEMSH. 


REPORT  BT  OONaVL  WILSON, 


In  answer  to  yoar  circalar  letter  under  date  of  February  15, 1884,  re- 
l^arding  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  and  the  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring 
classes  in  this  consular  district,  which  embraces  the  whole  of  the  State 
of  Bremen,  the  Orand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  the  province  of  Ostfries- 
land,  and  a  part  of  the  province  of  Hanover,  in  all  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  over  1,000,000  inhabitants,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report,  prepared  from  information  and  statistics  which  have  been 
obtained  by  my  consular  agents,  Mr.  John  G.  Gross,  of  Brake,  Olden- 
burg, Mr.  Gerhard  Ihlder,  of  Bremerhaven-Geestemunde,  and  myself. 
The  report,  tbough  not  so  full  and  complete  in  all  respects  as  I  should 
wish,  will  however  serve  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  cost  and  manner  of 
living,  the  general  character  and  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  of  all 
grades  in  this  district,  and  their  ability  to  save  something  for  old  age  or 
sickness.  • 

MALE  LABOR. 


BATES    OF   WAGES. 

The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers,  mechanics,  and  artisans  of  every 
class  is  given  in  a  series  of  tables  herewith  transmitted. 

In  general  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  cities  and  towns  in  this  dis- 
trict are  greater  than  that  paid  in  the  country.  The  latter  class,  bow- 
ever,  have  many  advantages  which  the  laborer  in  the  city  does  not^  as, 
for  instance,  the  country  laborer  has  bis  cottage  tree  of  rent  and  a  small 
garden,  and  often  pasturage  for  one  cow  or  two  or  three  sheep,  and  when 
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working  for  his  landlord  he  also  receives,  in  addition  to  his  wages,  his 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  beer.  Although  the  actual  wages  paid  him  is 
much  smaller  than  that  paid  in  towns,  his  condition  is  the  better  of  the 
two. 


COST   OP  LIVING. 


The  cost  of  living  varies  according  to  the  condition  of  the  laborers 
and  wages  obtained.  The  average  price  for  those  articles  which  may  be 
classed  as  necessaries  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  in  city  and 
countrv  are  as  follows : 


Articles. 


In  towiL  j  Inooantry. 


Attioles. 


WhfiAt ...  per  lOOpoiiDds. 

Rye do  .. 

Birley do... 

Oats do.. 

Peae and  beanii do... 

PoUtoes do  .- 

Beef. per  pound. 

Pork do... 

Lamb do 

Veal do  .-. 

Frestf bacon  do. . . 

Smoked  bacon do. . . 

Batter,  salted do... 

E^ga. per  dozen.. 

^e  bread per  poond. 

wheat  floar do... 

Bye  floor do 


$2,439 

i         $2.38 

1.M4 

1.725 

2.88 

3.32 

1.063 

1.094 

2.356 

2.618 

.505 

.357 

.165 

,      .  IS.'V 

.165 

.435 

.16 

.110 

.178 

.119 

.142 

.119 

.178 

.142 

.357 

.215 

.285 

.119 

.018 

.016 

.088 

.038 

.03 

.025 

Pearl  barley  .  .per  poond. 

Barley  croata do. . . 

BnckwEeat  groats,  .do . . . 

Milk perqaart. 

Rice,  E.  India. per poand. 

Coffee,  Java do  . . 

Salt do  .. 

Lard do... 

Soap do... 

starch do . . . 

Soda do... 

Candles do... 

Vinsgar per  quart. 

Cheese per  poond., 

Coal  do... 

Herring per  piece. 


In  town. 

1 

In  oonntry. 

.1      $0,061 

$0.05» 

.1         .047 

.042 

.047 

.042 

. '          .043 

.036 

.059 

.059 

.274 

.23» 

.024 

.024 

.119 

,107 

.005 

.0»» 

.071 

.07 

.024 

.024 

.12 

.12 

.036 

.03 

.142 

.14 

.01 

.01 

.024 

.oa 

Articles  of  clothing. 


Articlea. 


Yalne. 


Pilot  Jaeket 

Overecwta 

Felt  hats 

Cocton  naAe  suits 

Tweed  suits 

Caliooes,  per  yard 

Cotton  sbeetoigs,  per  yard. 
Woolen  aheetings,  per  yard 


$4 

11 

1 
2 


76  to  $9  52 
90  to  21  42 
49  to   2  86 


43  to 

14  to 

5to 

7  to 

16  to 


4  06 

5  71 
14 
16 
30 


▲rtiolea. 


Yalne 


Flannel,  per  yard < 

Blankets,  per  pair 

Wool  shawls,  each 

Woolen  knitting,  per  pound  . . 

Cashmeres,  per  yard 

Stockings  (yam),  per  pair 

Boots  for  men 


29  to 

80 

96  to 

6  1» 

12  to 

00 

2to 

5^ 

14  to 

84 

24  to 

5» 

1  43  to 

2  87 

In  accordance  with  these  prices,  and  added  thereto  the  cost  of  i-ent* 
taxes,  schooling,  and  sundry  small  expenses,  the  cost  of  a  househola 
consisting  of  a  married  couple,  with  three  to  four  children  and  servant^ 
if  it  can  be  afforded,  may  be  accounted  at — 


Arerage  expenses. 


In  towns. 


In  country. 


Yearly  earning  from  $119  to  $238 

Yearly  earning  from  $eAO  to  $500 — 
Yearly  earning  from  $500  to  $1 ,000  . 
YearlT  earning  from  $1,000  to  $2,000 


$142  80 
285  60 
595  00 

1,  428  00 


$119  OO 
204  80 
357  00 
714  00- 


A  laborer  whose  weekly  earnings  amount  $6.20  a  week  will  pay  about 
$45  a  year  for  house  rent.  Outside  of  town  in  the  surrounding  villages, 
a  mile  or  two  away  from  his  work,  the  rent  will  be  $36  a  year.    This 
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sam  provides  him  with  a  house  of  three  or  foor  rooms,  a  store-room,  a 
small  garden. 

His  farDitnre  is  of  the  cheapest  kind,  tables  and  chairs  often  of  his 
own  make.  He  seldom  eats  a  meal  at  home,  except  supper,  as  he 
goes  to  work  at  6  o'clock  a.  m.,  has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  at  8  a.  m., 
and  an  hour  for  dinner  at  1  o'clock.  His  wife  or  child  brings  him  din- 
ner, which  consists  of  soup,  with  potatoes  or  vegetables,  and  a  slice  of 
meat  or  bacon.  He  stops  work  at  6  o'clock  and  has  his  supper  at  home, 
consisting  of  rye  bread,  butter  of  the  cheapest  kind,  cheese,  and  tea. 
On  Sundays,  when  he  can  have  his  dinner  at  home,  there  is  fresh  meat 
for  all.  He  has  his  Sunday  suit,  which  costs  him  $10,  and  which  most 
last  him  four  or  five  years. 

The  laborer  generally  belongs  to  a  mutual  benefit  society,  into  which 
he  pays  about  2.1  cents  a  month,  and  out  of  which  he  draws  when  ill 
(2.15  per  week  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  mouths.  His  heirs  are 
entitled  to  $35.70  in  case  of  death.  The  residence  tax  is  8  per  cent  on 
the  house,  and  the  tax  on  earnings  8  per  cent  of  the  income,  which 
entitle  the  payer  to  a  full  political  right. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

3*  The  present  rate  of  wages  and  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  is 
similar  to  that  prevailing  in  1878.  Living  is  perhaps  a  little  cheaper 
now,  as  house  rent  is  not  so  high.  Changes  in  condition  or  in  established 
customs  and  rates  are  but  seldom. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKINGl^rEN. 

The  habits  of  the  working  class  in  general  may  be  said  to  be  good.  As 
a  rule  they  are  steady,  sober,  trustworthy,  and  saving,  always  eager  to  lay 
something  by  for  age,  or  sickness.  In  this  the  father  is  admirably  as- 
sisted by  the  mother,  who  presides  at  home,  or  works  in  the  field  with 
her  husband.  Usually  she  has  the  charge  of  the  cash  box,  and  endeavors 
to  make  her  home  as  pleasant  as  possible  for  the  husband  and  family. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  this  class  belong  to  mataal  aid 
societies,  which  are  managed  by  persons  of  their  own  class,  and  upon 
the  payment  of  a  small  amount  weekly  or  monthly  they  are  entitled  in 
case  of  sickness  to  receive  aid.  The  general  plan  of  working  of  these 
societies  will  be  given  later. 

FEELXNG  BETWEEN  EMPLOTEB  AND  EMPLOY]^. 

The  feeling  prevailing  between  the  employ^  and  employer  ia  genera 
is  of  the  best  and  most  friendly  character ;  the  employ^  giving  his  Ml 
confidence  to  his  employer,  and  the  latter  generally  manifesting  a  kindly 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  under  his  employ. 

OBGANIO  CONDITION  OF  LABOB. 

No  organized  condition  of  labor  exists.  Trade  unions,  protective 
societies,  and  organization  of  the  laboring  classes  against  capital,  similar 
to  those  existing  in  the  United  States,  are  here  unknown ;  neither  does 
there  exist  organization  of  capital  for  protection  against  the  laboring 
classes. 
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STRIKES. 


Strikes  are  events  occarring  but  seldom,  if  at  all ;  the  laboring^ 
classes  tbinking  that  such  events  damage  not  only  their  own  trades 
and  interests,  bat  also  that  of  their  employers. 

PAYMENTS  AND  PURCHASES. 

The  working  people  are  nsaally  paid  by  the  week,  in  the  currency  of* 
the  eoantry,  and  are  free  to* purchase  their  necessaries  wberever  they 
desire.  ^  The  system  which  requires  laborers  to  purchase  tbeir  goods 
from  their  employers*  or  to  take  a  half  or  any  part  of  their  wages  in 
goods  from  him,  is  prohibited  by  law. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

Id  some  of  the  large  establishments  the  employes  are  commencing  to 
form  unions  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  tbeir  supplies  at  wholesale, 
which  are  then  sold  witliout  ])rofit  to  the  various  members  of  the  union ; 
the  luanngement  of  the  union  being  intrusted  to-  the  members  alter- 
nately, who  serve  without  compensation.  Co-operative  societies  or 
unions  are  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes  and  laborers 
for  receiving  deposits  on  a  small  scale,  at  no  time  to  be  over  $71.40,  pay- 
ing an  interest  of  3^  per  cent.,  and  to  give  advances  to  small  traders 
ami  workingmen  up  to  $100  on  tbeir  own  personal  credit,  if  they  are 
Dicmbers;  otherwise  they  must  find  good  sureties.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  profits  are  divided  among  the  members  or  shareholders,  each 
sh.ire  amounting  to  $21.42,  and  of  which  no  member  can  possess  more 
thnn  one.  * 

The  profits  of  such  unions  amount  per  year,  after  deduction  of  25  per 
eenr.  of  the  same  as  salary  for  the  cashier  and  director,  to  about  15  to 
20  |)er  cent,  on  the  capital  invested ;  wherefore  these  unions  may  be  stated 
til  be  highly  prosperous, enabling  their  members  to  buy  for  cash,  which 
otherwise  they  would  not  be  enabled  to  do,  as  the  credit  system,  post- 
]>oniug  payments  for  work  or  goods  delivered,  some  six  to  twelve  months, 
jirevents  this  cash  system  to  minor  traders.  Besides  these  unions  and 
the  ci»mmoD  savings  banks,  wliicb  are  managed  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  as,  there  are  unions  for  buying  the  necessaries  of  life  at  wholesale 
cash  prices  and  the  delivery  of  these  goods  to  members  at  a  very  limited 
profit — only  large  enough  to  pay  for  the  management.  The  profits  are 
distributed  among  the  members  on  a  scale  which  is  regulated  by  the 
sum  or  amount  for  which  a  member  has  bought  goods  from  the  union. 
In  general  the  unions  are  very  prosperous ;  if  they  fail  to  be  so  the  fault 
lies  with  the  managers.  As  to  the  effect  these  unions  have  on  the  gen- 
eral trade,  it  may  be  stated  to  be  appreciable,  as  the  customers  are  by 
degrees  learning  that  it  is  better  to  buy  for  cash  and  not  run  up  large 
accounts,  which  afterwards  they  find  very  hard  to  pay,  and  thei'eby  in 
most  instances  create  heavy  losses  to  general  traders. 

CONDITION  OP  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

The  condition  of  the  working  people  in  general  is  good,  but  not  to  the 
same  degree  that  it  is  with  us.  Consular  Agent  Gross  gives  me  the 
following  report  uxK>n  this  branch  of  the  subject  as  existing  in  Olden- 
burg: 

Work  for  men  and  women  who  are  williDfi;  to  work  is  at  most,  all  times  to  be  had 
in  t«>wns  as  well  as  in  conntry.  Their  manner  of  living,  enpecially  tu  the  conntry,  is 
of  the  best,  their  breakfast  consisting  of  coflee  and  bi-ead  and  batter  or  milk  soup; 
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their  dinner,  which  they  take  from  12  to  1  o'clock,  consists  of  soap  with  barley,  peas, 
or  beans  therein,  and  either  fireah  meat  or  bacon,  according  to  the  season  j  at  4  p.  m. 
they  again  take  coffee,  with  bread  and  butter,  and  at  7  o'clock  p.  m.  their  tea,  with 
a  slice  of  roasted  bacon  or  fried  potatoes,  and  bread  and  bntter  or  lard.  Instead  of 
barley,  rice  has  lately  come  much  in  use  with  the  working  class. 

workingmen's  homes. 

'  The  homes  of  the  common  laborer  Consists  of  two  to  three  rooms,  a  small  bit  of  m- 
den  ground  to  raise  the  necessary  vegetables.  In  ^neral,  their  dwellings  are  healtoy, 
well  airod,  and  dean,  for  which  cleanliness  the  people  of  this  district  are  i^owned; 
exceptions,  of  course,  occnring,  but  they  being  exceptional,  I  omit  to  state  such  casM 
hero.  In  larger  towns,  however,  the  working  class  aro  not  so  weU  situated,  as^  by 
reason  of  the  high  rents,  whole  families,  consisting  of  5  to  7  persons,  sometiniefl  sie 
lodged  in  a  single  room. 

CLOTHING. 

The  clothing  worn  by  the  working  class  in  most  part  consist  of  cotton  goods  sod 
moleskin  daring  the  week,  but  of  cloth  on  Sundays.  Leather  shoes  in  general  are  in 
use,  and  very  seldom  wooden  shoes  aro  met  with.  As  to  the  ability  for  bettering  their 
condition  one  may  say  every  man  sleeps  as  he  makes  his  own  bed.  In  general,  a 
saving  man  and  wife  ea'm  enough  to  lay  up  something  for  old  age,  and  to  give  their 
children  a  good  education,  so  that  the  whole  world  is  open  to  toem.  Of  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  tne  working  classes  in  this  district  and  the  influence  of  good 
or  evil  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  I  have  to  state  that,  with  very  few  exceptioDS, 
the  conditions  are  sound  and  good  if  not  praiseworthy ;  and  not  being  sorrouDded 
nor  exposed  to  any  evil  influence,  one  may  state  with  confidence  that  in  the  whole  of 
the  Empiro  of  Germany  there  does  not  exist  a  district  with  healthier  and  better  con- 
ditions  among  the  workingmen  than  in  this  district. 

HOW  MECHANICS  LIVE  IN  BREMEN. 

A  cooper  foreman,  a  very  reliable  and  trnstworthy  man,  has  given  me 
the  following  information  regarding  himself  and  family : 

I  am  forty-five  years  of  age ;  a  cooper  foreman ;  have  a  wife  and  two  children,  one  of 
nine  and  one  of  three  years  of  age.  I  have  steady  work  all  the  year  round,  and  earn 
f6.41  a  week.  The  average  wages  paid  to  coopers  aro  83  cents  per  day.  During  the 
winter  we  begin  to  work  at  7  oxlock  a.m.,  and  quit  at  5  p.  m. ;  la  soinmer  we  work 
from  6  to  6.  We  aro  allowed  half  an  hour  for  broakfast  at  8  a.  m.,  tmd  one  hour  for 
dinner  at  noon.  We  never  work  by  gas  or  candle  light.  My  earnings  amount  to 
about  1334.15  per  year,  which  is  sufficient  to  support  fliy  family  and  aged  father.  I 
pay  per  annum : 

For  rent,  four  rooms  in  the  third  story $53  55 

Clothing,  self  and  family 35  70 

Food  and  fuel,  per  day,  47  cents 173  74 

Residence  tax 4  38 

School  tax  (one  child) t  4  76 

Mutual  aid  societies 837 

Tax  on  earnings 3  33 

Incidentals,  doctor,  medicine,  &o 28  56 

312  59 
Surplus 21  66 

334  15 

Our  broakfast  consists  of  rye  broad,  white  bread,  butter,  and  coffee.  Dinner,  which 
I  always  take  at  home,  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  potatoes,  and  supper  of  two  kinds  of 
broad,  butter,  tea,  cheese,  and  sometimes  fried  potatoes,  or  a  kind  of  hash.  As  above 
shown,  I  am  able  to  save  a  little  for  cases  of  sickness  and  old  age.  I  belong  to  three 
mutual  aid  societies,  created  and  administerod  by  the  laboring  classes  on  the  follor- 
ing  principles :  They  keep  no  funds  over  $47.60  for  running  expenses,  but  whenever 
help  is  roquirod  they  collect  what  is  wanted.  Taking  an  average,  I  have  been  paying 
$8.57  a  year,  or  to  each  society  $2.86.  In  case  of  sickness  I  draw  from  each  society 
$2.14  a  week  for  a  period  of  not  over  six  months,  and  in  case  of  death  my  wife  is  eoti 
tied  to  $35.70  from  each  society. 
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PROTECTION  OP  EMPLOYES. 

11.  In  most  all  factories,  mills,  and  railroads,  it  is  the  castom  of  the  em- 
ployers to  insure  their  workmen  against  accidents  which  may  occur  to 
them  by  reason  of  tiieir  employment;  incaseof  accidenttlieemployerpays 
to  them  daring  sickness  their  full  daily  salary,  or,  in  case  of  death,  to  their 
widow,  a  sum  generally  equal  to  from  $500  to  $700.  In  general,  great 
care  is  exercised  as  to  the  moral  and  phj'sical  welfare  of  the  employ^;. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

12.  The  political  rights  enjoyed  by  the  workingmen,  and  their  rights, 
or,ratber,  influenceon  legislation ;  also  tothequestion,  What  is  the  share, 
comparatively,  borne  by  working  people  in  local  and  general  taxation 
with  the  tendency  of  legislation  in  regard  to  labor  and  the  working 
people!  They  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  exert  the  same  influence  on  legis- 
lation, a«  well  as  local  taxation,  as  every  other  German  subject,  they 
enjoying  free  voting,  together  with  right  of  election  to  every  station  ob- 
tained by  the  majority  of  voters. 

The  tendency  of  the  general  legislation  tends  more  in  favor  of  the 
workingmen  than  to  capitalists,  although  land-owners  enjoy  the  great- 
est benefit  and  protection  from  the  Government  and  its  members. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

Among  tne  principal  causes  which  lead  to  the  etnigration  of  the  work- 
ing people  are  lack  of  work  in  the  middle,  north,  south  and  east  parts 
of  Germany,  and  the  wish  of  farmers  to  find  a  freehold  ground  for  little 
money  for  their  children,  which  is  beyond  their  reach  here;  the  wish  to 
firee  their  sons  from  military  service,  and  last,  not  least,  the  heavy  taxes 
charged  to  the  land-owners  here ;  and,  perhaps,  more  than  all,  the  wish 
to  advance  themselves  and  children  in  the  social  scale  of  life,  which 
here  they  find  impossible.  Most  of  the  emigrants  going  from  here  are 
farmers  or  agricultural  laborers,  who,  in  general,  are  comparatively 
well  off,  and  do  not  settle  in  the  seaports,  but  go  on  their  arrival  without 
stopping  to  their  friends  in  the  West,  they  having  selected  favorable 
pieces  of  land  for  them,  of  which  they  take  possession  at  once,  and  with 
all  the  family  commencing  work  as  soon*  as  possible,  leading  the  same 
careful,  money-saving  life  which  they  led  in  the  mother  country.  Emi- 
grants coming  from  middle,  south,  or  northeastern  Germany  are  gen- 
erally not  so  well  off  as  those  from  this  district,  as  they  consist  of  farm 
laborers,  journeymen  carpenters,  joiners,  tailors,  &c.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  of  the  large  number  of  emigrants  who  have  from  time  to  time 
emigrated  from  this  district,  that  most  of  them  do  well,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  have  returned  to  their  old  homes  with  quite  large  for- 
tunes, the  greater  part,  however,  remaining  in  the  land  of  their  adoption. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

1.  The  number  of  women  and  children  employed  in  this  district,  ex- 
clusive of  household  and  domestic  servants,  cannot  be  definitively  given. 
From  the  best  information  I  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  the  total 
number  so  employed  may  be  stated  to  be  about  16,000  in  addition  to  those 
engaged  in  agricultural  labor,  and  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

(a)  Manufacturing. — Employed  in  mills,  factories,  and  as  dress  and 
doak  makers,  milliners,  and  sewers  of  men's  clothing,  9,000. 
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(b)  Professional  and  personal,  such  as  teachers,  clerks,  hotel  and  board- 
ing-bonse  keepers,  and  laundresses,  4,500. 

(c)  Agricultural. — In  this  district  tbie  number  of  persons  employed  in 
agricultural  labor  may  be  estimated  at  about  450,000,  and  it  can  saiely 
be  said  that  fully  ono-balf  if  not  two-thirds  of  this  number  is  composed 
of  women.  The  able-bodied  men,  when  not  in  the  army,  generally  seek 
the  more  remunerative  labor  obtained  in  the  towns  and  cities. 

(d)  In  other  pursuits,  as  common  laborers,  wash  and  scrub  women, 
say  2,500. 

2.  Common  and  farm  female  laborers  receive  from  20  to  35  cents  per 
day ;  laborers  in  mills,  factories,  and  manufactories,  from  47  to  85  ceuts 
per  day,  according  to  the  skill  of  the  person  ;  teachers  in  school  from 
9100  to  8050  t)er  year;  sewing- women  and  dressmakers  receive  from  23 
to  75  cen  ts  per  day.  The  average  price,  however,  is  not  more  than  35  cents. 
When  working  in  private  families  they  receive  their  board  in  addition. 

3.  The  hours  of  labor  in  general,  teachers  excepted,  are  from  6  a.  m.  to 
8  p.  m.,  two  hours  being  allowed  for  meals.  On  the  farm  the  hours  are 
from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  an  hour  for  dinner  allowed. 

MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  OONDITION  OF  FEMAJJS  LABORERS. 

The  physical  condition  in  general  is  good.  The  moral,  however,  is  not 
up  to  the  standard  we  are  accustomed  to  find  among  the  laboring  classes 
of  our  own  country.  Female  virtue,  especially  among  the  lower  classes, 
is  of  the  free  and  easy  sort  before  marriage.  After  marriage,  however, 
they  are  generally  true  and  faithful  to  their  husbands. 

5.  No  general  means  for  the  improvement  of  the  employes  are  pro- 
vided other  than  the  schools,  churches,  and  home  influence  and  training. 

0.  Those  who  work  in  factories,  mills,  and  manufactories  have  the 
same  provisions  made  for  their  safety  as  the  male  employ6. 

7.  In  general  females  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments  are 
insured  a^'ainst  accidents  similar  to  the  male  laborer.  A  small  amount 
is  deducted  weekly  from  the  wages  of  the  employ^,  which  constitutes  a 
sick -fund,  which  is  under  the  control  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
laborers.  From  this  fund  when  sick  they  can  receive  their  full  pay  for 
three  days ;  over  three  days  and  up  to  three  weeks,  half  pay,  and  after 
this  the  relief  is  not  afforded. 

8.  During  the  past  five  year§  there  has  not  been  any  change  of  amount 
either  in  the  wages  paid  or  the  cost  of  living.  The  employment  of 
women  has  a  tendency  to  cheapen  the  price  of  labor  in  all  branches,  and 
furnishes  a  supply  of  laborers  most  always  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

.  FEMALE  EDUOATION. 

9.  The  state  of  education  among  the  women  and  children  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  in  towns  and  cities  is  usually  such  aa  to  enable  them  to 
read  and  write,  and  a  knowledge  of  figures  sufficient  for  ordinary  pur- 
suits. The  education  so  obtained  in  general  must  be  acquired  before 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  as  from  that  time  on  the  child  is  expected  and 
required  to  help  support  herself  by  her  own  labor.  In  the  country  the 
standard  of  education  is  of  a  low  order  and  much,  illiteracy  prevails, 
whole  communities  being  unable  to  speak  any  other  language  than  a 
low  patois,  or  the  lowest  of  low  German.  The  effect  of  the  employment 
of  W4iuien  in  factoricv^,  mills,  stores,  &c.,  upon  the  family  and  home  cir- 
cle is  such  that  home  life  and  home  influence  such  as  exists  among  the 
laboring  classes  of  our  country  is  almost  uuknown ;  home  with  this  daas 
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is  merely  a  place  where  tbey  sleep.  The  physical  condition  of  the  wo- 
men of  all  classes  of  society  in  North  Germany  is  in  general  good,  they 
being  mostly  a  strong,  healthy,  and  hardy  people.  The  lack  of  home 
training  and  home  inflnences  is  plainly  to  be  seen  in  th'e  light  manner 
in  which  female  virtue  is  held,  and  the  eaee  and  complacency  with  which 
she  in  general  surrenders  her  charms  to  her  friend  or  lover,  and  from 
whom  she  in  return  is  assisted  in  her  struggle  for  bread.  Caste  or  social 
position  in  general  is  not  lost  by  such  unions,  which  in  many  cases  re- 
•  suit  in  marriage  between  the  parties. 

GENERAL    REMARKS. 

The  general  character  and  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  of  this  dis- 
trict is  far  above  the  average  of  that  prevailing  in  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, hence  emigration  from  the  district  is  light,  as  compared  with 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Even  here,  with  the  numeix)us  advan- 
tages possessed,  the  most  rigid  economy  on  the  part  of  every  member  of 
the  family  as  to  food  and  clothing  is  required  to  enable  them  to  live 
upon  their  earnings.  This  class  of  people  in  general  have  nothing  to 
look  forward  to  excepting  a  life  of  labor  and  toil  from  year  to  year  for 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  those  of  the  cheapest  kind ;  no  chance 
of  advancement  for  themselves  or  children,  being  bound  by  tradition, 
custom,  aad  law  to  remain  in  the  condition  of  life  in  which  they  were 
bom.  A  people  with  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  than  that  common 
^mong  the  lower  orders  of  the  laboring  classes  would  either  feel  like 
rebelling  against  such  a  lot  or  giving  up  the  struggle  for  a  bare  exist- 
ence. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg  lieing  a  separate  principality,  difier- 
ing  in  many  respects  from  the  free  State  of  Bremen,  and  other  parts  of 
this  consular  district,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  transmit  herewith  un- 
changed the  tabular  forms  1  to  15  as  prepared  by  Consular  Agent  Gross, 
giving  prices  paid  for  the  various  kinds  of  labor  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Oldenburg. 

JOHN  M.  WILSON, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bremen,  June  11, 1884. 


I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  cf  sixty  haure  in  Bremen, 


Oooopations. 


BUILDnVO  TRADIS. 

Bil<&]a7en > 

"  tont 

Tenders 

•teren .' 

Tenden 

8kten 

Bookers , 

Tenden 

Hmnben 

AmktsntA 

Ctrpmten 

GM-fiUcm , 

92  A-  LAB ^20 


Lowest 

Hiffheet. 

$4  28 

$3  24 

500 

5  30 

8  57 

8  81 

288 

7  14 

8  57 

8  81 

4  28 

5  71 

4  28 

5  71 

8  33 

428 

428 

5  24 

820 

4  00 

500 

6  71 

8  57 

6  43 

Avorage. 


$4  50 
6  00 
8  05 


4 

3 

4 
4 
8 
4 
8 
5 
4 


50 
81 
35 
35 
39 
67 
20 
00 
11 
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Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  Bremfin — Continned. 


Oooapationa. 


OTHBB  TKAOaS. 

Bakers 

Blacksmilha 

Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Brick-makers 

Brewera 

Batchers 

Braiis  founders « 

Csblnet-makers 

Goofectiouers 

Cigar-makers 

Coopers 

Cutlers 

Distillers 

Drivers : 

Drayman  and  teamsters • 4 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 

Dyers ^ 

Sngrayers 

Farriers 

Gardeners.' '. 

Hattt^ra ^. 

Horsp-Hhoers .., 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &c 

Lithographers 

Millwricula    

Nail-nia^ers  (hand) 

Pottera  

Printers 

Teachers,  pn1>lic  schools,  per  year 

Sa<ldlo  and  hatneas  makers 

Sailraakers , 

Steveilores >. 

Tanners 

Tailors ». 

Tel  graph  operators 

Tinsmitlis 


Lowest 


$3 

4 
3 

4 
4 
4 
8 

4 


55 

28 
67 
95 
50 
28 
50 
28 


Bighest. 


3  88 

820 

286 

428 

8  57 

286 

240 

220 

285 

888 

4  76 

800 

286 

8  57 

8  00 

8  57 

8  57 

4  76 

3  57 

8  57 

428 

4  76 

238  00 

3  57 

285 

500 

8  57 

286 

4  74 

425 

$4  8S 

450 
428 
6K2 


7 

6 

4 
4 
5 

4 


00 
71 
85 
75 
24 
25 


883 
624 
524 
8  10 

475 
800 
488 

500 
7  14 
428 
10  71 
7  14 


3 

7 

8 

11 

4 
4 
4 

838 
642  60 
5  71 
5 
6 
4 
4 
7 
4 


76 

14 
05 
iK> 
28 
00 
60 


70 
14 
28 

76 
14 
75 


Avsitfa. 


13  S5 
4» 
357 
5U 
4  75 
4(1 
361 
428 
333 
848 
419 
421 
891 

sn 

317 
841 

810 
89 

4fle 

3  15 
3U 
435 
300 
4eT 
36 
490 
3  57 
857 
438 
599 
357  99 
875 


70 


3  57 
393 
5  75 
4S 


II.  Factories,  mills,  &c. 

Wages  paid  per  tpeek  of  sixty  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Bremen,  Germany. 


OccnpatioDS. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

ATsngs. 

BICB  MILLB. 

•Bngineers 

$10  28 
643 
428 
428 
428 
428 
8  42 
00 
428 
428 

$18  09 
7  14 
4  76 
4  76 
4  76 

4  76 

5  25 
2  50 
4  76 
428 

$13  25 

Foreman 

641 

Firemen 

431 

Blacksmiths 

481 

Carneu  ters - - 

4S8 

Joinera 

4S 

I'orter \ 

%^ 

BovB  and  sirls • - 

109 

Dtuvmen 

4:8 

T't^borera     r  ...,.,..,  . , » 

49 

Wages  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  first  day  of  December,  i/n  5H«*  faeiorim* 


Oocnpationfl. 


Foreman 

Fireman 

First  molder. . . . 
Second  molder.. 
Oatside  men  . . . 

Inbringers 

Ontbringers . . . 


Amoant. 


$202  80 
110  00 
OS  20 
78  54 
85  68 
80  25 
92  80 


Ocoapatians. 


Setter 

Locomotive  fireman 

Boys 

Panmakcr^ 

PanmUler 

Diggers,  per  7  oubio  meters 


$»S 

108a 

87  It 

loea 

78» 
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m.  FOUNDBIES,  HAOHnrB-SHOPSy  AND  IBON  WOBKS. 

» 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  eixiff  hours  in  foundries^  mackine'thops,  and  iron  works  in  Bremen. 


Oocupfttions. 


Teehsical  director. 

AasiatuiL 

MMtor  foreman. 

SnsiBeerB 

MoSter i 

Boiler-maker  (forenuko) 

Strikers 

Bbekemitlia 

Tamen 

Apprenticee.  ^ «, 

uioorex* 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$10  40 

$46  00 

666 

10  18 

7  61 

12  87 

4  28 

6  71 

4  28 

643 

5  71 

7  14 

4  28 

4  70 

4  28 

4  70 

428 

4  76 

1  60 

2  00 

388 

428 

ATsra^ 


$26  00 
10  00 
833 
428 
428 
666 
4  28 
4  28 
4  28 
1  76 
383 


IV.  Olass  wobks. 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-five  hours  to  glaes-workers  in  OhemUrchen,  and  Binteln 

(near  Bremen). 


Occupations. 


movers 

Sliearers. 

MiKCTS 

Oarriera 

Laborers 

Basket-makers 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$8  81 

$6  66 

606 

6  66 

3  57 

8  81 

148 

I  90 

2  14 

3  57 

1  09 

4  28 

Average^ 


$6  41 
6  00 
8  57 

1  43 

2  14 
2  14 


VI.  Railways  and  bailway  employes. 

Wages  paid  railway  employ^  {those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those  engaged  on  the 
engines  and  oars,  linemen^  railroad  laborers,  4'o.)  in  the  consular  district  of  Bremen. 


Oocapationa. 


ideata pwyear. 

Telegraph  operators ao... 

Stetion-niaators do... 

Ai^neerB do... 

Condactors do... 

Ifachinista do... 

l^ack-masters do... 

TnckxDen do... 

label  01  a perdav. 

Porters* per  week. 

Xampmen* do... 

Ooama* do... 

♦ do... 


Lowest 

Highest 

$1,200  00 

$1,500  00 

285  00 

300  00 

476  00 

0S2  00 

357  00 

647  00 

214  00 

285  00 

238  00 

867  00 

857  00 

428  00 

142  00 

166  00 

60 

70 

880 

4  76 

8  57 

880 

500 

600 

286 

800 

Avexage. 


$200  00 
640  00 
400  00 
230  00 
280  00 
876  00 
160  00 
62 


*  XTnifonna  inclnded. 
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Vn*  SHIP-TARBS  and  SHIP-BmLDING. 

Wage$  paid  per  week  of  eixty  hours  in  ekip-yards^dUtinguUking  between  iron  and  wood 

Bhip-hnHding—in  Bremen, 


OoonpatioDS. 


lEOH'SQIF  BVTUitKQ. 


Bhlpwiigbte.... 
Dnftsmen : 

First  o]a«»... 

Second  cIms. 

Fomoen •  • 

B^nflnlshen... 
Tnroera 


\ 


Planen 

Rlveton 

BlaokemittaB. 

Strikers 

BrflMfltteTB. 
TinsiniUu... 

Joineis 

Calken 

Paioten 


WOODRH-BHIP  BUlLDnrO. 


Shipwrighto 

Foremen 

Carpentera 

Painters 

Joiners 

Iklast  and  spar  makers 

PInmbers 

Blacksmiths 

IXgKers 

Sawyers 

Haw-mijl-macliine  men . 
Laborers 


WA0B8  PAID  BT  THK  NORTH  OBBICAN  LLOTD  (BKPAIBIIIO  DOCK). 


Fitters 

Fii-st  riveters 

Second  riveters 

U  pholders 

Boys 

Sbipsraiths 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 

Painters 

Engineers , 

Sawyers 

Sailraakers 

Bicgers 

Laborers 


HlghMt. 


$5  40 

14  87 
696 
690 
640 
666 
666 
666 
666 
428 
540 
428 
426 
286 
8ff7 


540 

13  80 

8  57 


8 

4 
6 
8 
4 
5 
5 
5 
8 


67 
28 
90 
57 
28 
40 
40 
40 
67 


456 

5  40 
456 
892 
204 
456 
5  40 
20 
74 
40 
06 
98 
20 


4 
4 
5 

4 
4 
4 


$6  60 


15  28 
7  14 

• 
7 
7 

7 
6 
4 
5 
4 
4 
2 
5 


37 
37 
85 
66 
76 
71 
S2 
50 
85 
60 


600 

14  28 

736 

857 

4  50 
690 
8  57 
428 
666 

5  47 
540 
8  57 


466 

540 
4  56 
898 

804 
4  56 

540 
420 
4  74 
540 
498 
4  96 
490 


15  49 

18« 

UW 

6M 

SS 

66S 
666 
66S 
666 
428 
546 
42B 
428 
285 
38S 


540 
18  80 
426 
StS 
4  » 
690 
357 
428 
541 
548 
540 
357 


456 
5tt 
496 
898 
26ft 
498 
540 
429 
494 
649 
498 
498 
428. 


VIIL  Seamen^s  wages, 

TFagea  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men) — distinguishing  between  ocean,  eootf,  and 
river  navigation^  and  heticeen  sail  and  steam — in  the  consular  district  of  Bremem, 


Occupations. 


Ocean  (steam) : 

Captain 

FirMt  officer  — 
Second  officers. 
Third  officers  .. 

Carpenter 

Cook 

Seamen 

Chief  engineer . 
Second  onftlneer 
Third  ennneer. 

Assistant 

Firemen.. 


Lowest. 

985  70 

28  56 

16  60 

15  71 

17  K> 

17  85 

10  71 

42  84 

20  18 

26  18 

14  28 

12  16 

Highest. 


$47  60 
30  94 
2142 
16  71 
20  23 
20  23 
11 
60 


00 
70 


45  22 
88  32 
19  09 
12  85 


Ocean  (sail) : 

Captain 

First  mate.. 
Second  mat6 
Carpenter . . 

Cook 

BoatMwain.. 
Steward.-.. 
SAilroaker... 
Seamen  ..... 

Coast  (steam) : 

Captain 

Mate 


Lowest 


$23  80 

$35  7D 

23  80 

28  S6 

16  18 

16  61 

19  04 

2148 

18  56 

21  fi 

15  47 

17  85 

883 

1198 

14  04 

15  47 

1190 

11  9D 

£8  80 

35  79 

2142 

SOU 
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Wofti  paid  per  m^nth  to  $eamw  (offi6er9  and  men),  ^c-^Oontiiiued. 


OeoopalioBB. 

LOWM^ 

1 

Oconpations. 

Loweit 

HiiOMSSti. 

Gont  (steam)— ContiBaed. 

$1100 
20  75 
12  61 

17  85 
12  85 
10  71 
10  04 
12  85 

$14  28 

10  00 

238 

47  60 
85  70 
20  75 
23  80 
10  04 

$12  85 
30  04 
12  85 

17  85 
12  85 
10  71 
23  80 
12  85 

$14  28 

10  71 

4  70 

85  68 
40  46 
32  13 
23  80 
10  04 

WA0B8  PAID  BT  THB  BOBTH 
GXUIAJf  LLOTD  gTBAMBBIF 

COMPAVT— oontiuued. 
PhvaiflJaD  ................... 

$28  88 
28  60 
10  04 
15  47 
12  85 
10  71 
68  17 
5117 
88  08 
26  18 
10  00 
14  76 
1142 

7  14 
28  80 
12  14 

785 

28  80 

i         7  14 

833 

^^finesr ................ . 

River  (stesn) : 

Oftptain 

$3^18 
32  13 

Purser 

Cafptfiter , 

Seamen  fdool[  hands) 

Camenter ................... 

21  42 

Bofttewain. ...........  r. .... . 

17  86 

IBs  ineor 

•  12  85 

Kmoen..... k....... 

S^'Amen ,».,-- r,-,.,  -,t-.,t.t 

10  71 

BlTer(8aU): 

Captain t 

TWX  han^ltt 

First  engineer ^..... 

8<M3ond  enirineer . . ........... 

88  77 
55  03 

Third  emoneer. ............. 

41  65 

Boys 

Fourth  enigineer 

26  18 

AasistanF. 

19  90 

WA0I8  PAID  BT  THB  If OBTH 

Chief  firemen.. ... 

15  71 

OBBMAM  LLOTD  BTKUSStOF 
OOMFAHT. 

Fireman r- 

Coal  heaver.. 

14  28 
8  33 

Chief  cook 

82  13 

<!«HtVi» 

Cook 

15  05 

Flfw  officer 

Baker 

11  10 

Seeond  officer 

Chief  stewud 

82  18 

Third ofBoor.x ....     ... 

Steward .. . ...   .. 

8  33 

Stewardess.................. 

9  52 

The  captains  of  the  traosatlantio  steamers  of  the  Korth  Gennan  Lloyd  have,  besides  their  monthly 
wages  of  about  $80,  s  certain  percentage  on  tlie  net  proceeds  of  tlie  business  done  by  their  steamers, 
goaranteed  t«  be  not  less  than  $476,  and  not  to  exceed  $2,380  per  year  in  addition  to  their  wages.     \ 

IX.  Stobe  ai^b  shop  wages. 

Wa^espaid  per  year  lit  etores  {wholesale  or  retail),  to  malee  amdfemalee,  in  Bremen,  Ger- 
many. 


Occupations. 


WH0LB8ALB. 


Assistant • 

Book-keeper 

CorrespoodeBt 

Cashier 

Clerks .'. 

BBTAIL.  "" 

fialfcinea  .i 

Salesmen,  Diesuale 

Cutter 

Assistant 

Casbk^rs  

Apprentice 

Book>ke«p«rr 


Lowest 

Highest 

$476 

$2,546 

857 

052 

428 

052 

428 

062 

857 

052 

214 

888 

286 

428 

238 

476 

•261 

523 

152 

2?0 

222 

309 

20 

50 

214 

800 

Average* 


$833 
595 
595 
605 
596 
476 


357 
286 
428 
238 
261 
80 
238 


The  wiiol^M^le  bouses  generaUy  work  from  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  allowing  two  hours  for  dinner ;  the 
retail  honsea  fhnn  7  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.,  allowing  one  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  supper.  Ap- 
prentice* in  wholesale  houses  work  three  or  four  years  without  any  remuneration.  They  have  to 
ooard  tltMnselve%  and  are  glad  to  receive  $20  to  $oO  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years. 
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X*  Household  wages. 

Wageapaidper  year  to  houaehoU  $ervanU  ( 1own9  and  ciHea)  in  ike  coneulardUirici  of  Brmm 

{tncluding  board  and  lodging). 


OeoapatioBi. 


Hoadbntler , 

Second  bailer 

Coaohman: 

FintolMS.... 

Secotidolaia 

Cook: 

FlratclaM '. 

Second  clue ' 

Stabloman 

Stableboy 

Sei-vant *.... 

Gardener , 

Asaistant '. 

Female  bonaekeeper 

Toroaleoook 

uoverneaa 

Cbamb«rmaid 

Waahmaid 

Servant  irlrl 

Hotel  Kagea: 

Head  waiter  and  olerk 

Sa'oon  waiters 

Ordinary  waiter : 

Honaekeepor 

Servantmaida 


Loweat. 

$214  00 

110  00 

83  00 

36  00 

238  bo 

142  00 

85  70 

833 

47  00 

142  00 

47  60 

06  20 

47  60 

71  40 

35  70 

23  80 

23  80 

285  60 

128  82 

125  50 

150  55 

22  75 

Higbeifc. 


$505  00 
238  00 

100  06 

81  00 

470  00 

214  00 
83  30 
35  00 
95  00 

238  00 
95  20 

142  80 
71  40  i 

142  to 
83  80  ; 
47  60  I 
47  60 

428  40 
214  20  ! 
195  60  , 
214  20  I 
SI  10 


|»7  09 
UOW 

nm 

6010 

357M 
166  90 

23  00 
85  70 

lun 

7140 

0530 
59  50 
6136 
50  50 
23  80 
23» 

305  4» 

173  W 

163  00 

267  40 

30  SS 


XI.  Agricultural  wages. 

Wagcepaid  per  year  to  agricultural  laborers  and  houeehold  {country)  eervanta  in  Ike  eon- 

sular  district  of  Bremen  {ttitk  board  and  lodging). 


Oconpationa. 


Firat  atableoum 

Second  ataUeman 

Plowmen  • 

Firat  claaa 

Second  olaaa.» 

Boy 

Sbepberd 

Coachmen 

Agrioaltural  Inapector . . . . 

Carter 

First,  bottsehold  servant. . 
Second  hoaaehoM  aenraot 

First  dairy  woman  

Second  dairy  woman 

Ajtricultural  laborera* . . . . 
fiarvestera* 


Lowest. 


$50  50 
35  70 

53  55 

23  60 

9  52 

47  60 

47  60 

119  00 

47  60 

23  80 

16  06 

35  70 

16  65 

47i 

69i 


Higbeet. 


$130  00 
50  50 

57  12 
33  70 
11  90 
47  60 
59  00 
142  80 
50  90 
3^  70 
23  80 
35  70 
23  80 

052 


$100  60 
47  60 

54  74 
28  S6 

9» 

47  66 
62  36 
180  66 
47  86 
28  56 
17  85 
35  76 
17  85 
Tj 


St 


*  Per  day  and  board. 
XII.  CORPORATON  EMPLOYlfiS. 


Wages  paid  p^r  year  to  the  corporation  employes  in 

ike  city  of  Bremen^ 

Occupations. 

Loweat. 

Hlpbesi. 

ATOfaga. 

Director  of  banks''' r ........  - 

$1,904  00 
714  00 
505  00 
857  00 
71  40 
286  00 

r2,380  0O 

1,190  00 

833  60 

S95  00 

238  OO 

333  (*0 

4,760  00 

1,606  00 

1,428  00 

1,428  03 

058  00 

505  00 

857  00 

OSL  143  80 

Cashier 

833  06 

Book' keener 

642  06 

Clerk 

42816 

Junior  clerk 

... 

119  66 

Mesaenger - -»,-  ■. ,».-,t.--t r 

286  01 

Director  of  "Korth  Oenn  an  LloTd  Steamahtn  GomnanT* ....... ,,,,-,  ^ 

anew   ^-*    _ 

Aaslstiint* ... . 

Caahier 

^ 

Book  •keener ». 

S 

CorresDondent ..................................................... 

714  00 
288  00 
286  00 

TU66'. 

Clerk 

8SI6I 

Ideasenpvir ..............T.-,....T-.-r 

28616 

*  In  addition  to  thia  aalary  tbej  also  reoeiye  m  certain  peroeotege  of  the  net  praoeeda  of 
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XIII.  Government  emploti^s, 

Waga  paid  per  year  to  empl&ySs  in  (rovemment  departments  and  offices — exclusive  of  trades 
DMA  and  laborers — in  the  consular  district  of  Bremen,  Germany. 


Ooeapatio&s. 


I 

£zaaitWe : 

BaisomMtor 

Senator '. 

Secretuy  of  the  seiMte 

Qerku... 

MeaMn^Dr 

Archivist 

Jttoitor 

Porter 

Jndiflial: 

President 

Jodp^es 

tjeeretary 

Clwk 

Hassenger 

Attomeyf(enenJ 

Director  of  prison 

Tamkey  (indnding  board  and  lodging) 
Health  depftrtment: 

Bealthufficer 

Chemist 

'  Me^wofter 

Bureaa  of  Tital  statastica,  derka 

Potiee  department : 

Inspectors 

Captains 

Clerks 

Policemen 

Burgeon  

Fire  department : 

Director Jt 

First  and  second  aaaiatant 

Firemen  

Treasury  department : 

Chief  of  bureaa 

Cashier 

Book-keeper 

Clerks 

Cnstoms  department: 

Director 

>  Cashier 

Clerks 

Collectora 

Land  regiater  office : 

Director 

'  Appndear 

Sarveyors .' 

Bodmen 

Docks  and  harbor : 

Chief  architect 

Hartwr-master 

Sluloe-niaater 

Clerk 

Bookkeeper 

Asaistant  barbor-maater 

Porter 

U^t  inspector 

Assistant 

Lampmen 

[      SchooU: 

Director  (real-achnle) ;... 

Teachers  (academical) 

Teachers  (seminaristlcal) 

Director  <priniary  school) 

Teaehera .• 

Lady  teachers 

itant  teaches 


Lowest:  Highest.  .Average. 


Ladyt 
Aaabt 


$2.466  00  $2,456  00 

$2,456  00 

2.050  00  1  2,106  00 

2,100  00 

I.IM)  00 

1,800  00 

1,260  06 

428  00 

657  00 

600  00 

238  00 

310  00 

,    275  00 

1,100  00 

1,647  00 

1  1, 250  00 

ft95  00 

774  00 

,   650  00 

238  eo 

238  00 

238  00 

2,237  00 

2,287  00 

2,287  00 

1,190  00 

1,099  00 

1,428  00 

1,071  00 

1, 302  00 

1,200  00 

595  00 

774  00 

654  00 

286  00 

371  00 

1   300  00 

1,190  00 

1,999  00 

1,428  00 

1,486  OO 

1, 571  00 

1.500  00 

288  00 

476  00 

800  00 

286  00 

286  00 

286  00 

952  00 

1,047  00 

1,000  00 

286  00 

857  00 

300  00 

428  00 

657  00 

500  00 

052  00 

1,440  00 

1,100  00 

524  00 

681  00 

600  00 

428  00 

557  00 

500  00 

286  00 

371  00 

286  00 

202  00 

302  00 

202  00 

052  00 

952  00 

P52  00 

524  00 

714  00 

600  00 

286  00 

886  00 

300  00 

1,547  00 

1,547  00 

1,547  00 

888  00 

838  00 

833  00 

714  00 

714  00 

714  00 

428  00 

557  00 

600  09 

1, 702  00 

1,702  00 

1, 702  00 

476  00 

928  00 

752.00 

357  00 

514  00 

450  00 

262  00 

562  00 

350  00 

1, 178  00 

1. 178  00 

1, 178  00 

952  00 

1,190  00 

1, 022  00 

821  00 

832  00 

821  00 

428  00 

472  00 

428  00 

1.647  00 

1,856  40 

1, 726  40 

952  00 

1,237  80 

1, 137  60 

476  00 

618  80 

521  76 

523  60 

680  6^ 

556  45 

428  40 

556  92 

474  82 

671  20 

671  20 

571  20 

214  20 

278  46 

224  10 

428  40 

214  20 

214  20 

214  20 

166  60 

106  60 

166  16 

1.142  40 

1.428  00 

1.200  00 

642  60 

1,100  00 

870  00 

499  80 

785  40 

610  00 

714  00 

785  40 

714  00 

897  00 

642  60 

420  00 

261  80 

404  60 

800  00 

288  00 

809  40 

250  00 
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XIV.  Trades  and  labor  in  oovernhent  employ. 

Wage$  paid  hy  ihs  y^ek  of  Maaif  houn,  to  the  trades  and  labarm  in  G^Mminait  eai^le$  <t 

SttMeitm 


OooaptttloiM. 


Ingpebtor  of  tbe  irhie  mUst. 

AMistuit 

Coopers 

Park  inspector 

AsslBUnt 

Laborers 

Street  OTorseer 

Pavers 

Sweepers .y. 

Dredginff-master 

En^meer 

Fireman 

Jetty-nakar 

Masons 

Carpenters 

Painters 


XV.  Printers  and  printing  opfices. 

Statement  bhovnng  the  wageepaid  per  week  of  eixty  hour$  to  printers  {eompositore,  preMim, 

proofreaderSf  ^*c.)  in  Bremen, 


Oocopailons. 


Foremui 

Compositor.... 

Pressman 

Proof-reader  ... 

Engineer , 

Wood'SngraTw 
Stereotyper  .... 

Press-gin , 

Apprentieo. 

Laborer 


Lowest. 

HigbesL 

♦7U 

10  S8 

4  76 

5  71 

4*76 

5  71 

4  76 

5  71 

505 

7  14 

ft  85 

7  14 

695 

7  14 

190 

286 

95 

1  48 

9  81 

4  28 

18  SO 
500 
500 
500 

eoo 

600 
600 
200 
100 
881 


BAVARIA. 


RBPOBT  BT  CONSUL  HORSTMANN,  OF  NVRSMBBBB. 

aoknowledoment. 

Tn  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Department  of  State  oca* 
tained  in  the  "  Labor  Circular,"  dated  February  15, 1884,  I  transmit 
herewith  the  information  desired,  as  far  as  it  has  been  possible  for  me 
to  procure  the  same. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  presidents  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  and 
trade  of  Lower  Bavaria  and  Middle  Franconia  for  most  of  the  items  oon- 
taiued  herein. 

cost  of  living. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes,  the  prices  (^ 
the  necessaries  of  life,  clothing,  &c.,  there  is  but  little  difference  from 
that  of  other  parts  of  South  Germany  and  of  Middle  Germany.  The 
great  quantity  of  beer  consumed  by  the  laboring  classes  (females  and 
children  as  well  as  males)  does  not  necessitate  the  eating  of  as  mncb  meat 
as  in  parts  where  less  beer  is  drunk.  The  higher  price  of  meat,  thf-re- 
fore,  in  some  parts  of  Bavaria  is  counterbalanced  by  the  cheapness  of 
the  beer. 
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PAST  AKD  PBSSENT  WAGES. 

In  comparison  with  the  year  1878  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
general  rates  of  wages.  In  some  few  branches  in  articles  for  export 
tiieie  has  been  a  tri£ng  decline. 

HABITS  OF  THE  BATABIAN  WGBIONO  PEOPLE. 

The  working  classes,  as  a  rule,  are  steady  and  trnstworthy.  They 
can  scarcely  to  called  saving  in  their  habits,  as  the  wages  they  receive 
are  only  sufficient  to  keep  them,  but  they  are  able  to  live  in  a  condition 
that  they  are  not  debarred  recreation  and  pleasures  in  their  simple  and 
contented  manner  with  their  families  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  They 
are  able  to  clothe  themselves  decently,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are 
cleanly  in  their  habits.  Such  squalidness  as  is  seen  in  some  parts  of 
England  among  the  working  classes  is  not  met  with  in  Bavaria. 

STBIKES. 

Strikes  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  have  not  taken  threatening  dimen- 
sions. They  have  in  almost  all  cases  been  settled  by  agreement  between 
the  workinginen  and  the  employers,  and  have  never  proved  of  any  great 
advantage  to  the  former.  They  have  bad  but  little  influence  in  bring- 
ing forth  any  change  either  in  the  rate  of  wages  or  the  systems  of  labor. 
With  the  exception  of  some  districts  in  the  central  and  northern  parts 
of  Bavana  there  are  no  great  industrial  centers.  For  the  most  part  the 
manufacturing  interests  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole  Kingdom. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  small  concerns,  employing  but  a  few  hands, 
and  in  many  of  the  branches  much  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  families 
in  their  own  dwellings  or  shops.  Bavaria,  altogether,  is  more  an  agri- 
cultural than  a  manufacturing  or  commercial  country. 

ft 

FOOD  PXJBGHASES. 

The  working  x>eople  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  where 
they  choose.    Payments  are  mostly  made  weekly  and  in  coin. 

PBOTEOTION  OF  EMPLOYlgS. 

In  regard  to  the  means  taken  for  the  protection  of  life  and  limb  of 
employes  in  factories,  mills,  &c.,  I  can  state,  generally,  that  there  are 
public  officers  known  .as  inspectors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  all  fac- 
tories, &c.,  firom  time  to  time,  to  see  tbat  the  employes  are  not  unneces- 
sarily exposed  to  danger  ^  to  give  instructious  to  the  employers  bow  the 
machines,  shafting,  &c.,  must  be  placed  as  regards  their  proximity  to 
each  other,  or  to  the  walls  or  columns  of  the  building,  or  to  the  places 
of  entrance  and  exit,  what  parts  of  the  running  gear  and  machinery 
must  be  shielded  to  prevent  employes  catching  in  any  part  of  it ;  to  see 
that  the  apartments  are  properly  heated,  ventilated,  and  lighted }  that 
children  within  a  certain  age  are  not  employed  over  the  legal  hours,  &c. 

For  the  revision  of  boilers  there  is  a  special  commission,  and  state 
laws  regulate  its  operations. 

For  every  village  there  is  a  fire  department,  furnished  with  engines 
and  other  apparatus  for  the  extinguishing  of  flres  and  the  rescuing  of 
persons,  and  every  factory  is  obliged  to  be  furnished  with  water-tanks, 
buckets,  &e.,  and  larger  Victories  mostly  have  an  organized  Are  depart- 
ment.manned  by  thei^  employes. 
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In  cases  of  accident' ot  sickness  parties  are  paid  by  the  insurance  com- 
panies in  which' they  are  insared,  or  by  the  factory  sick  fund  subscribed 
to  by  the  employes.  Every  one  not  paying  dues  in  the  above  manper 
is  obUg:ed  to  pay  monthly  into  the^ospital  fund  of  the  commaDity* 
which  then  cares  for  him  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident.  The  hnpeiial 
laws  of  June  7, 1871,  and  June  5, 1883,  give  the  natnre  and  amount  of 
assistance  to  be  given  by  the  employers  in  case  of  accidents. 

FEMALE  WAGES. 

The  highest  wages  of  women,  including  mecils.,  is  not  over  $2 — 48 
cents  a  day — but  only  practiced  mantua-makers,  whogo  out  in  families  to 
work,  receive  that  much.  For  a  week  of  sixty  hours  the  lowest  wages 
are  about  $1.20,  the  highest  $3,  without  meals.  The  average  may  be 
put  down  at  $L.70. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  wages  of  female  laborers  since  1878, 
nor  have  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  changed  since  then. 

FEMALE  EMPLOYMENT. 

Females  are  employed  in  such  work  only  as  is  suitable  for  females  to 
]>erform.  The  rate  of  wages  paid  to  women  has  had  no  effect  in  lessen- 
ing the  wages  paid  to  men.  The  physical  as  well  as  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  female  laborers  is  satisfactory.  The  employment  of  women  along 
with  men  has  not  affected  the  morals  of  either  adversely. 

The  degree  of  education  of  women  and  children  is  satisfactory.  It  has 
not  been  found  that  the  employment  of  children  in  factories  has  inter- 
fered with  their  education. 

Both  boys  and  girls  are  obliged  by  law  to  attend  the  common  school 
until  the  completion  of  their  thirteenth  year,  and  the  Sunday  school 
(notapurely  religious  institution,  but  where  the  onliuary  branches  of  the 
common  school  are  taught)  till  the  completion  of  the  sixteenth  year. 
During  this  period  the>'  are  subject  to  school  discipline,  afterwards  they 
are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  For  refactory  children  w^ithin 
the  age  mentioned  there  are  houses  of  coixeetion  in  which  they  are  forced 
to  work  and  to  lead  a  regular  life. 

GENERAL  TRADES  IN  BAVARLA.. 

Following  is  a  table  of  the  highest,  lowest,  and  average  wages  paid 
to  laborers  of  the  several  classes  called  for  in  the  circular  from  the  De- 
partment of  State,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  procure  them.  The 
amounts  are  given  in  United  States  gold : 

General  wages  per  week  of  eixty  hours  paid  in  Bovarto. 


-     OooapatioDs. 

Lowest. 

1 
Highest 

AT«nfCB> 

builddto'tradm. 
Bricklavorfl -•«.. 

$2eo 

145 
200 
145 
200 
260 

2eo 

4  00 
200 
265 
860 

1 

$5  05 

3  05 
6  00 
805 
6  00 
5  35 
845 
8  70 

4  10 
465 
580 

Hoa-oarriera ._..,................................•.... 

MftAona ...................  .......................................... 

44S 

TendcffA 

225 

Slaters  

44S 

Koofoni  ■ 

4tf 

Tendfira  ._... ............  .......................................... 

8# 

Plambera — 

Aflflifitantfi  ...........X., ,,.r, ^,...,-....,^.,^ 

68S 
Sfil 

Cariifinturfl..  ........................................................... 

Its 

Gas-ttttera 

44S 

<• 
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General  wages  per  wtek  o/Uxty  hours  paid  in  Bavaria — Coolinaed. 


OcGQpatioDtt. 


OTBBB  TBADX8. 


BakfTs  (with  board  andlodf^g) 

Bbcksiuiths 

Sriikers j. 

BM^inders ^.... 


Bwwew 

Batchnu  (with  board  and  lodging). 

BraM-fonudcni , 

CAbinct-makers 

Confectiooers 

Clgarnuilere 

Coopers. 


Dntillen  (irith  board  and  lodging) 

Drivcra ....*. 

Draymen  and  teamaten 

Cab  and  carriage  (with  board  and  lodging) 
Stieet  railway 

Dyws 

iafnarers 

Forrien - 

Gardraert 

Hatters 


Horse  sheers 

'Jewders. 

Laborers,  porters,  &o 


i,noi 
lithosraphera 
;bt8. 


mUwrigt 

HailH&akers  (hand) 
Fetters. 


I^nters 

Foblic  school  teachers 

Saddle  and  harness  maker. 

Stevedores 

Taseera. 


Lowest. 


fO  70 
4  W 


1 
2 
4 


45 
06 
4ft 

95 
4  45 
2  60 
8  55 
00 
00 
45 
00 
15 


4  35 
2  15 
5t85 


60 
65 
00 
00 
45 
75 
55 
2  DO 
2  00 
4  45 
4  CO 
104  00 
2  OU 


8 
2 
4 

4 
4 
1 
5 


Tde^raph  operatoFs 

TioMDiths .' 

WeaTers  (ontoidc  of  mills) 

Wh<^  Wrights 

Turners 

Baskct-mahers 

Locksmiths 

Werknum : 

BmnzepowdiirH 

Pencil  factories 

WlrefactbTit^ 

Paper  £actori(*9 

Tobacco  factories 

Goldbeaters' factories 

Grist-millN  (with  board  and  lodging) w 

Saw-mais... ..TT.. 

Comb  IkctoHea 

Bn  uih  factories 

IfathcmatiGal  inatrnment  factories 

Hatch  factories   

Color  tend  rnmiiih  factories 

Porcelain  factoraea 

Malt  factories 

Boot  and  abee  fiietoiiea 

Needle  Caetories 

Machine  factories 

Iron  lactones 

Glass  factories 

Qoarrymen 

Railtoad  cniploj4;s perannnm.. 

Depot  managers do 

£ngin«^rivers do i 

Firemen do I 

Station- masters do 

Station-maaters' aseistants do i 

Switchmen do....' 

Bailroad  laborers 

Boalmen 

RaftsDon l 

Sbep  emploj^s : 

slales perannnm. 

Females do... 

Wholesale  business.. do... 

Betafl  trade do... 


4  45 
240  00 

2  00 
75 

8  55 
3.35 

3  35 

4  00 

8  35 
2  65 


Highest.  I  Aver 


35 
4-) 
45 
8  05 
75 


35 
00 
45 
00 
35 
45 
55 
3  35 
2  G6 
45 
45 


75 
15, 


4 

4 

1 

2 

28fi  00 
288  00 
288  00 
240  00 
288  00 
19-2  00 
102  00 

2 

2 


15 
15 


2  90 

120  00 
84  00 

120  00 
84  00 


$1  45 

4  45 

5  55 
8  60 

6  05 

5  55 
1  Oft 

6  05 
5  55 

45 
45 
45 
15 
30 
SO 


4 
4 

4 
2 
6 
4 


4  35 

5  65 

6  65 
4  00 


4 
4 
4 


60 
45 

65 


6  Go 


4 

U 
5 
4 
0  05 
5  L5 
600  00 
5  80 


00 
10 
80 
00 


5«0 

288  00 

4 

3 

4 
4 
4 
5 


00 
35 
90 
45 
45 
30 


45 
35 
30 

0  00 
4  00 
8  85 

1  95 


4  45 

5  55 
6U0 


80 
45 
20 

4:; 

45 

45 
6  65 
6  65 
RO 
30 


5 
6 

576  00 
576  00 
480  00 
432  00 
5J8  00 
2H8  00 
384  UO 
2  00 

2  00 

3  60 

288  00 
120  00 
288  00 
120  00 


3fi 


2( 


4: 
4 

8 
3 

4 
2 
2 


2 
1 
2 
i 
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Gmtral  wafts  per  wetk  of  sixty  konrs  paid  in  Ba/saria — Continued. 


Oeeapattona. 


SeryantSt  city:      « 

Cooks,  male  (with  boaid  and  lodglii|{) 

Cooks,  female pcryo 

MeDserraats -. oe 

Chambermaids do 

Seamstresses 

Waiters 

Waitresses  (with  board  and  lodging) pwyi 

Servants,  oonntry : 

Hale  bands  (with  board  and  lodging) 

Female  liauds  (with  board  and  lodging) 

Dairymen  <witn  board  and  lodging) 

Sbopherds  (witli  board  and  lodging) 

Daj  laborers  (with  board  and  Edging) 

Printing  oflSces : 

Tn>^Betteis 

Pressmen  .'. 

Pioof'readars 


Lowest 

Highest 

$4  00 

17  20 

liiO 

72  00 

4800 

72  00 

28  80 

12 

2  15 

76 

5  75 

34  00 

60  00 

48 

72 

24 

48 

48 

06 

7« 

06 

145 

2  15 

2  00 

890 

200 

5  55 

4  80 

606 

|6« 
3344 

sao 

38 
42  M 


35 
73 
84 


20 


570 


Family  servants,  waiters,  and  persons  of  that  class  receive  in  the  way 
of  <^  tips"  about  the  same  amount  as  in  other  parts  of  Oermany.  Let^ 
ter-carriers,  railroad  and  telegraph  officials,  &c.,  receive  more  than 
their  fixed  wages  and  salaries  &om  the  same  source. 

G.  HENRY  HOB8TMANN, 

OoMuL 

CTnitbd  States  Gonsulatb, 

Nuremberg^  July  12, 1884. 


COLOOSB. 


RBPOST  BY  CONSUL  SPAOKKAN. 


In  reply  to  your  circular  of  February  16, 1884,  concerning  the  condi- 
tion of  labor  in  Europe,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows: 


BATES   OF  WAGES. 


The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  in  this  consular  district  will  he 
found  in  the  several  tables  herewith  inclosed.  Laborers  upon  public 
works  receive  about  the  same  as  other  laborers,  the  Government  gen- 
erally employing  contractors  for  the  execution  of  such  works. 


COST  OF  LIVING. 

The  cost  of  living  of  the  laboring  classes  varies  greatly  according  to 
their  incomes.  It  is  possible  for  them  to  subsist  upon  a  very  small 
amount  per  day.  Many  have  but  a  few  rolls,  potatoes,  herring,  coffee, 
milk  or  beer,  with  meat,  perhaps,  once  a  week.  Clothing  is  cheap,  and 
as  the  climate  is  generally  mild  in  winter,  only  a  small  suppl^.is  re- 
quired. Fuel  is  only  needed  in  small  quantities.  Seventy-five  oeuts 
per  day  is  considered  good  wages  in  most  of  the  trades.  A  single  room 
can  be  attained  for  about  $2.25  per  month,  and  daily  food  of  the  simplest 
kind  for  30  cents,  making  the  average  daily  expenses  of  a  laborer  37J 
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oeDts,  exclusive  of  fuel  and  clotbing.    At  the  present  time  tlie  retail 
prices  here  of  the  principal  articles  of  food,  are  as  follows: 

Beef. por  ponnd..  $0  15   to  JO  20 

Bread do 2| 

Butter ; do.-..  25   to       40 

Cheese -.do •      17   to       20 

Coffee do--..  20   to       38 

Lard a , ..- do 17   to       18 

Pork do....  17    to       18 

Bice : do....  4ito       10 

Salt do....  2i 

Sogar  (white) ; do 10 

8agar(browxr) do....  8 

Tea do....  50 

Potatoes do.-,.  1 

Wages  are  lower  here  than  in  the  United  States,  but  the  amount  of 
work  done  is  correspondingly  smal).  They  do  not  vary  much  from  year 
to  year,  bat  are  somewhat  higher  than  in  1878. 

HABITS  OF  THB  WORKmO  CLASSS8. 

The  working  classes  are  generally  steady  and  trustworthy,  and  not 
disposed  to  change  their  employment  providing  they  can  make  suffi- 
cient to  live  upon.  The  natives  especially  dislike  leaving  Cologne  and 
the  Bhine  in  order  to  seek  work  elsewhere,  and  they  therefore  endeavor 
to  remain  in  their  positions,  even  when  their  wages  are  low.  In  mainy 
cases  the  wives  of  the  laborers  help  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  washing, 
ironing,  cleaning  offices  and  streets,  doing  housework  by  the  half  day, 
&c.  The  wagee  are  generally  too  small  to  allow  laborers  to  save  any- 
thing. Everything  is  spent,  either  tor  actual  necessaries  or  for  pleas- 
ure, their  amusements  being  of  the  simplest  kind.  Notwithstanding 
their  small  wages,  they  are  very  charitable,  and  always  ready  to  help 
each  other. 

FEELINa  BETWEEN  EHPLOTlg  AND  EMPLOYER. 

"The  feeling  prevailing  between  employ^  and  employer  is  generally 
good,  and  there  are  seldom  any  troubles  between  them.  As  a  conse- 
quence strikes  are  scarcely  ever  known  here. 

OROANIZEB  CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

With  regard  to  the  organized  condition  of  labor,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  ihere  exists  a  law  in  Germany  regulating  tho  arrangements  to  be 
made  in  factories  and  work  shops  for  preventing  accidents  to  workmen, 
and  that  legislation  is  continually  employed  in  amending  the  laws  for 
the  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes.  Lately  the  new  accidental  insurance 
law  has  been  passed  for  the  benefit  of  workmen  in  case  of  accidents. 

STRIKES. 

As  already  stated,  strikes  scarcely  ever  occur  in  this  district,  and 
therefore  there  is  little  need  of  arbitration. 

FREEDOM  OF  PURCHASE. 

Generally  workmen  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wher- 
ever they  like,  even  if  the  employers— especially  those  whose  establish- 
ments are  situated  for  frt)m  town — form  co-operative  societies  among 
the  laboreis,  or  keep  a  stock  of  ordinary  necessary  articles.    No  con- 
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ditipps  aro  imposed  upon  tbe  workmen,  but  they  buy  from  the  co-op- 
erative stores  because  the  articles  are  generally  cheaper  and  better  than 
can  be  obtained  elsewhere.  The  laborers  are  paid  weekly,  and  the  em- 
ployes of  societies  and  the  workmen  in  the  Government  employ  are  paid 
monthly. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

I 

As  stated  above,  co-operative  societies  are  soqietimes  formed  among 
the  laborers  in  factories  situated  far  from  towns,  where  the  ordinary  sop- 
plies  are  ditticult  to  obtain.  There  ha«  recently  been  foruied  in  Cologne 
a  Co  operative  society  called  the  "Beamtenvereinigung,''  which  has  now 
a  great  many  members,  and  which,  it  seems,  fulfills  the  promises  held 
out  at  the  time  of  its  formation.  When  this  society  was  first  started 
some  wholesale  merchants  made  opposition  to  it,  and  tried  to  prevent 
its  success  because  it  bought  directly  from  the  manufacturers.  This 
objection  seems  to  be  settled  now,  and  the  society  has  proved  to  be  of 

great  benefit  to  its  members. 

f 

GENEBAL  CONDITION  OF   THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

Working  people,  generally,  are  so  situated  here  that,  with  a  honse- 
hold  of  from  three  to  four  persons,  they  can  live  comparatively  well, 
unless  they  are  extravagant  and  squander  their  money.  Often  the 
laborers  have  so  many  children  that  the  ordinary  wages  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  then  they  suflfer  from  want. 

They  generally  live  in  one,  two,  or  three  rooms;  their  comfort  depend- 
ing u])on  theiuselves.  Orderly  workmen,  with  economical  wives,  have 
neat,  comfortable  homes,  no  matter  how  small  their  incomes  may  be. 
As  with  their  rooms  so  it  is  with  their  food.  If  the  wives  know  how  to 
manage  they  can  have  comparatively  gcjod  food :  though,  as  a  rule,  only 
single  men  can  afford  to  have  meat  every  day.  The  latter  can  <iine  very 
well  and  at  low  rates  in  the  numerous  boarding  bouses  in  the  city. 
Most  of  the  working  people  are  well  and  simply  clothed,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  of  the  squalor  and  dirt  generally  seen  in  very  large  cities. 
The  chances  of  bettering  their  condition  are  generally  very  small  with 
tlie  laborers  unless  they  are  employed  in  some  of  the  great  industrial 
factories,  where  the  employers  have  an  interest  in  educating  a  numb^ 
of  skillful  wi»rkraen.  In  such  cases  they  are  paid  acconliug  to  the  length 
of  time  they  have  been  employed.  The  ordinary  workman  has  very 
little  opportunity  of  laying  up  anything  for  old  age  or  sickness.  It  Ib 
believed,  however,  that  the  new  laws  already  mentioned  will  help  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
Their. moral  and  physical  condition  is  generally  good;  their  simx>le food 
and  habits  making  them  mostly  strong  and  healthy. 

There  exists  in  Germany  the  "  Ilaftpflichtgesetz,''  a  law  which  de- 
cides that  employers  under  certain  conditions  are  responsible  for  acd- 
dents  happening  in  their  establishments,  and  theie  are  rules  providing 
against  accidents  irom  the  various  kinds  of  machines,  tools,  &c.  Local 
inspectors  are  appointed  for  each  Government  district,  who  are  obliged 
to  make  examinations  and  report  to  the  Government  the  state  of  the 
various  industries,  and  especially  the  means  employed  to  prevent  acci- 
dents. Ordinarily  employers  do  their  best  for  the  moral  and  physical 
well  being  of  their  employes  and  laborers  by  erecting  family  lodging 
and  boarding  houses  for  them.  In  many  factories  there  are  saving- 
banks  where  workmen  can  make  provision  for  sickness  and  old  age. 
The  general  relations  between  the  employer  and  the  employed  ar& 
good. 
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POLITICAL  BIGHTS. 


The  political  rights  of  the  workingmeD  are  the  same  as  other  citizens, 
ftod  they  are  taxed  according  to  their  incomes.  The  tendency  of  legis- 
lation during  the  last  few  years  has  been  constantly  towards  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 


CAUSES  OF  EHIGRATION. 

EmigratiOD  from  this  district  is  inconsiderable,  and  the  general  causes 
which  induce  it  in  other  places  do  not  exist  here  to  any  great  extent. 

FEMALE    LABOR. 

Female  labor  is  not  so  general  here  as  in  other  portions  of  Germany. 
Besides  the  ordinary  occupations  of  women,  such  as  teachers  in  public 
and  private  schools,  Venders  of  fancy  goods,  &c.,  they  are  employed  in 
spinning  factories,  sugar  refineries,  cigar  manufactories,  &c.,  where  they 
earn,  according  to  their  ability,  from.  37^  cents  to  62^  cents  per  day,  or 
on  an  average  of  about  50  cents  per  day. 

The  unnaarried  women  live  with  their  parents,  or  in  boarding-houses, 
and  the  married  women  with  young  children  generally  employ  some- 
body to  look  after  them  during  the  hours  the  mothers  are  at  work. 

The  operation  of  the  above-named  institutions  for  the  welfare  of 
men,  the  remarks  upon  the  condition  of  laborers  in  general,  and  the 
relation  between  employer  and  employ^  apply  equally  to  women. 

SAMUEL  SPACEMAN, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

ColognCj  September  3, 1884. 


I.  Genebal  tbades. 


Wages  paid  in  general  trades  per  week  of  sixty  to  seventy-itoo  hours  in  Cologne, 


Oceupations. 


BUTLDIKO  TBADBS. 

Btkk-lmn 

Uo«i-ettnl6n 

Masons 

Teoden 

FlMteran 

Te&den 

Slaters 

Boofrn 

Teoden 

Pbtmbera 

Amistanto 

CaipCBtan.l 

Oaa-atton 

OTHSB  TRAOia. 

Bak«n  (witb  lioard  and  lodglxig) 

Blackoniitha 

Striken 


Lowest 

Higbest 

Average. 

$4  44 

|6  36 

15  00 

8  28 

3  71 

3  57 

4  44 

630 

5  00 

3  28 

8  71 

8  57 

6  71 

8  57 

7  14 

8  28 

8  71 

8  57 

4  28 

600 

4  76 

4  28 

6  00 

4  76 

8  28 

3  71 

8  57 

4  28 

600 

4  76 

8  28 

8  71 

8  57 

600 

571 

5  24 

4  28 

5  71 

4  76 

1  07 

2  14 

1  61 

6  24 

666 

6  10 

8  67 

1         428 

4  od 
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Wages  paid  in  general  trades  pertceeJc  of  sixty  to  seventy-two  hours  in  Cologne — Continned. 


Ocoapatkma. 


I  Lowest. 


Otrbb  TKADK»--CODtixioed. 

Dook*biDd«T8 

Brick-mAkerH 

BrcwfTS  ( witli  board  and  lodcin;;) 

Butchers  (with  board  and  lodgfug) 

Cabinet -Dittkfra , 

■'CvntectioDors 

C  i  gar-makers 

<*oopers 

Cutlers. 

Priv<:r8 : 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 

Dyers        

^ngt-avers 

Farriers 

Gardeners  

Hatters 

Horseshoers 

.Tewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &o 

Litbograpbers 

Piinters    

8addl4<  and  bamoss  makers 

Stevedores 

Tanncre  

Taijors  

Tinsmiths 

Bai  l>ers  (with  bon rd  and  loflginc) 

Briirtb-makers  (with  board  and  lodging) 

Qitilt-mukera 


f3  21 

2  57 
71 
71 

500 
8  57 
882 
428 

3  57 


8 
2 

4 
2 
8 


67 
86 
42 
86 
57 


8  57 
8  03 
8  57 


8 
4 


57 
28 


2  80 


5  00 
8  57 
8  67 
2  86 
8  57 
8  57 
4  28 
1  10 

1  70 

2  14 


Highest. 


83  57 
3  57 


1 
1 

5 

5 
5 
7 
5 

4 
2 
7 
5 
7 
5 
4 
5 
5 
6 
4 
7 


71 
71 
71 
71 
00 
14 
00 

28 
86 
14 
71 
14 
71 
28 
71 
00 
43 
28 
14 


4 
4 
4 
5 
4 
7 
11 


U  00 
5  71 


28 
28 
28 
00 
76 
14 
90 


ATersfte. 


93  71 
S« 
lU 
114 
5  47 
4» 

zm 

5  24 

zm 

191 

2«l 


2S 


65 

n 

4  28 

5n 

3  57 

5  71 
5  8» 
4S8 
8S7 
8S 

3  91 

4  71 
238 
2  14 
387 


II.  Foundries,  maohine-shops,  and  iron  works. 

Wages  paid  per  toesJt  of  sixty  to  seventy-two  hours  in  foundries^  «iiieMiie-«Aop«,  and  irem 

works  in  Cologne. 


Oocnpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. ' 

Avenge. 

Foondrle« : 

Sand  moldors - ... 

84  00 
571 
857 
886 

400 
4  00 
8  57 

4  88 
286 
286 
428 

5  71 

480 
428 
843 
857 
446 
8  48 
480 
4  88 
685 
600 

$5  00  ! 

7  14 
428 

3  57 

871 

5  71 ; 

457  < 
5  71 
888  ' 

8  57 
643 
7  14 

688 
588 

4  11 
11  14 

548 
428 
600 
685 
771 
771- 

84S8 

Loam molders 

648 

Cleaners 

460 

Tenders i 

298 

Maoblne-shops : 

Machinists 

471 

Turners 

Planers,  borers,  shaners 

464 
4« 

Blacksmiths 

500 

Strikers 

34S 

Tenders 

288 

£nuino-flt ters.  in  the  shoo ..........'. 

571 

!!3n(rino-litters  (abroad,  with  60  cents  for  board) 

648 

Boilers-makers : 

Rireters 

514 

Stemmers i... 

481 

Strikers 

381 

Plate-makers • ...^..•... 

10  28 

Turners 

488 

Borers 

8M 

Panchers 

514 

Armature  machinists 

5M 

Tracers 

818 

Boiler-flttexs 

714 
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IV,  Glass-workers. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  to  seventy-tioo  hours  to  glass-tcorkers  in  Cologne. 


Oconpatioiis. 


GliM-iDAken: 

OfboitlM,  &o 

Of  ordinary  drinking  elaasds,  goblets,  Sco 
Ofoi70tal  and  preased  ware 

Stoken 

Ordimry  laborers 

Grinden  and  polishers 


Lowest 

Highest. 

♦4  76 

18  19 

6  19 

9  52 

9  52 

16  66 

6  71 

7  14 

8  09 

406 

524 

10  71 

Average. 


$6  71 

7  62 
18  09 

6  19 

8  m 

7  14 


VI.  BAILWAT  EMPLOYES. 

Wegtf  paid  to  railway  employ^  {those  engaged  about  itations,  as  well  as  those  engaged  on 
the  engines  and  cars^  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^c.)  in  Cologne. 


Oocnpatiottss. 

<Mb«  and  cash  attendants perannom.. 

Ticket  printers  and  stampers do 

^ain  arrangers  and  car-masters do 

Fntera,  Btewardst  pointsmen,  and  bridge  watchers do 

Storekeepers  and  watchmen do 

Bridge-masters do.... 

Hoist  and  erane  overseers do.... 

Btidge-toQ  receiTors do... 

Boift  sad  ersae  masters do.... 

Brakemen  (station  servloe) do 

Loading-masters do 

MWomotiTo  ocodnctors. do 

Slokensnd  maehine  waiters do.... 

Train  eondoctors do  ... 

Biggage>ma8teis do 

otewards ^ do 

ftakemen  sad  oflors  (Une  service) do 

Msre-masters do 

liMhiniato do.... 

Xue  workmen : 

Hasters per  day.. 

Laborers do 

Anxiliary  pointsmen do 

Auxiliary  warden ..« do 

Mi4km  workmen : 

Ordinary  workmen do.... 

Arrangers do.... 

Di«patoh-0ooda  laborers do.... 

'  La£ng  laborers do 

Wagon  noters do 

Wagon  poahers do 


Lowest. 


$214  20 
214  20 
279  90 
192  78 


285  60 
214  20 
192  78 
164  22 
249  90 

286  60 
214  20 
249  90 

285  62 
186  64 
164  22 
214  20 

286  60 


48 
48 

48 

48 
48 
48 
88 
48 


Highest 


$249  90 
821  80 
286  60 
249  90 


857  00 
821  80 
249  90 
286  62 
821  80 
428  40 
286  60 
821  80 
261  80 
288  00 
288  00 
828  44 
428  40 


48 
48 
48 

66 
54 

60 
60 
60 
62 


Average. 


1282  06 

287  76 
267  76 
221  84 
142  80 
481  96 
821  80 
261  80 
22184 
190  98 
285  60 
357  00 

288  00 
297  50 
249  90 
209  44 
207  06 
278  70 
857  06 

60 
48 
45 
tf 

48 
64 
60 
66 
48 
60 


vn.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {officers  and  men)  in  Cologne. 


Ooonpations. 


SIver  navigation  (sail  and  steam) 


Helmsmen . 

Sailors 

Maehiniata 
Stoken... 


Lowestb 

Highest 

$28  80 

• 

$28  66 

15  71 

15  71 

14  88 

14  28 

28  80 

27  12 

17  14 

17  14 

Benaarks. 


Extra  remuneration  of  $11.90  a  year. 

Bo. 
Extra  remnneration  of  $23.80  a  year. 
Extra  remuneration  of  $9.62  a  year. 
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VIII.  Store  and  shop  wages. 


Wages  paid  per  week  oftHxty  to  seventif-Utu*  hours  in  stores  (wholesale  or  retail)  to  maiet  «juI 

females,  in  Cologne, 


Occupations. 


WarehoQAe-masten per  week 

WorknifD ptT  day. 

RaleMiiM-Q per  amiuiu. 

8aleHnK'D  <w1th  hoard  and  lodffiui;) do... 

8hiip  hoys  (with  board  aud  ludj&iuK) per  werk . 

ClerkH  (shop)  perauiium. 

Shop  xiils  (with  board  and  lodging) do... 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

Areiaga 

$4  28 

f7H 

$3  00 

48 

67 

09 

238  00 

357  00 

28Sn 

47  00 

214  20 

95  20 

71 

1'  38 

143 

285  (iO 

S57  00 

2»eo 

23  80 

71  40 

»S0 

IX.  Household  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  {towns  and  cities)  in  Cologne. 


OccQpations. 


Lowest. 


Hsle  Horrants  (with  board  and  lodging) 

Male  M)r\'antM  (without  lodging 

ITeniMlo  nervHiitH : 

CudkH  ( wit li  board  aud  lo<1sin ;;) 

Gfueral  boiiBttWork  (with  boHinl  and  loilglng) 
Ciianibtmuaids  ( witl^  board  and  lotlgiug) 


$10  71 
17  85 

8  00 

1  IK) 

2  38 


Higbeat. 


$21  42 
28  50 

6  Kt 
8  .57 
4  70 


AretaiEB. 


$14  « 
3fi4S 

43S 
IS 

281 


X.  Agricultural  wages. 

Wetges  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Cologne, 


Occupations. 


Plowmen per  week. 

Feinal«  iMliorera do... 

Female  M'lvuuts  (with  board  and  lodging) per  > car. 

Btablomen  aud  gitMuis .ilA... 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$2  14 

1  «7 

14  28 

17  85 

$2  86 

1  71 

28  fSU 

71  40 

♦^5 

17*; 

47  • 


XII.  Corporation  e^iplotAs. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employ4s  in  (he  city  of  Cologne, 


Occapations. 


Hanter  workmen  (factory  anperintendenta) , 

OtUce  seniors  (ontln:irlly  iuvr>Htfd  witli  the  procuration) 

Coiifliii'iitinl  uleiks  (invested  with  the  procuratiuu) 

Bi»ol< -keepers 

Clerks 

(!aHhiers 

Cash  aud  office  attendants 


Lowest. 

Highest.. 

$1.'57  00 

$*7l  20 

428  4U 

2.38U  uv* 

4J8  40 

1,4.'8  OO 

3.17  UO 

591   2u 

3.^7  0*1 

400  Ml 

3.'i7  UO 

1,4.:K  OO 

178  50 

285  QU 

"714' 


nsi 
5n 


*  And  in  some  caaes  percentage  of  profits. 
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xni.  Government  bmplot]6s. 

WugnpoUdper  year  io  employ^  in  Oovernmeni  departmenU  and  offices,  exclusive  of  trades- 
men and  laborers,  in  Cologne. 

Prraldent of  the  GoTemmeot ....*i>3»570  00 

Himli  rouniwloni  of  the  Cfuvernroent  (chiefs  of  the  several  departments) 2,  BfiO  00 

Privy  GuuurrliirH  of  the  Uovfrument 2, 142  00 

Coaii«eli>n  uf  the  GoTenimeiit 1,428  00 

S(Tiviarif« 714  00 

AiMii.tiutft 428  40 

AMKtanta 357  OO 

Cliitifct'r>- vnperintendent 714  00 

CfcjrkB SW  00 

CluDcery 238  00 

TnMMirer  032  00 

Cbief bookkeeper 714  00 

Ouibter 714  00 

BitokkH'per 671  20 

OJUceaUMKlaDU 238  Oi 

*  And  allowance  for  lodgings  and  expenses  of  public  entertainments. 

XIV.  Trades  and  labor  in  government  employ. 

Wsgetpaid  hif  the  week  of  sixty  hours  to  ths  trades  and  laborers  in  Govemmefit  employ  in 

Cologne. 


Occnpations. 


RAILWAY,  MACHINR,  AlCD  CAHRIAOB  KBPAIRS  IHOP. 

VsehiniMn  (paid  monthly;  telegraph  and  electric  lighting) .. 

AMUuiits 

Maoliiiii«t8  (onlinarj  work)  

MachiuiMttf  (machine  niuuuling;  paid  monthly) 

A«pii»fHuti« 

Tiirii.-ni  

Macliiub«ts  (ordinary  work) 

K'wkitiuitha 

Striken 

Jolliers 

Libor^ni 

WomI  cutters 

fUiidlent    

.Y»nii«bpni 

thip-uuaier  (engineer)* 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$8  03 

18  08 

5  00 

8  42 

4  28 

5  00 

7  14 

7  14 

2  M 

8  57 

4  28 

6  42 

8  8(1 

b'M 

6  14 

G  42 

4  07 

4  07 

5  14 

5  14 

8  14 

8  14 

4  00 

4  OU 

8  59 

5  67 

4  2rt 

&  57 

490  80 

600  40 

Average. 


$8 
6 
4 
7 
3 
4 
5 
5 
4 
6 
8 
4 
5 
4 


95 
76 
14 
57 
85 
10 
36 
07 
14 
14 
00 
14 
03 


671  20 


*  Per  annum. 


XY.  Printers  and  printing  pffices. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  pfr  week  of  aerenty-iwo  hours  to  printers  {oompositorSf 

prwsmen,  proof-readers,  Jf'C.)  in  Cologne. 


Occnpations. 


Dompneitora.  •  . . . . . 

^OMituen    

na«>f-ie»rler8 

Uiliogr.ipba'nf. . . . . 

PieiMuien 

Ksok  biiidf n»    ..... 
Type  founders  . . . . 

ft'  reiicy|>ers 

hdiuafy  workmen 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$4  44 

$11  DO 

6  71 

7  14 

5  71 

11  90 

5  01) 

7  14 

8  57 

4  76 

8  57 

4  76 

5  71 

7  14 

6  71 

7  14 

8  57 

4  28 

Average. 


$6  43 
5  95 
8  33 

5  71 
28 
28 
43 

6  43 
4  28 


4 
4 
6 
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eSEFELO. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  POTTER* 

m 

Id  response  to  the  ^< Labor  Circular"  issued  by  the  Departmeilt of 
State  under  date  of  February  15, 1884,  requesting  th^  fullest  attainable 
information  concering  the  '^condition  of  labor  in  Europe,"  I  have  the 
honor  to  report  that  the  inquiries  embraced  in  the  circular  are  so  nu- 
merous, and  cover  a  field  so  extensive,  that  I  have  found  it  difficult  to 
condense  within  moderate  limits  the  information  desired,  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  intelligent  clearness.  I  have,  therefore  confined 
myself  to  a  concise  statement  of  facts,  without  discussing  any  of  the 
interesting  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  them. 

The  information  given  relates  exclusively  to  labor  and  the  interests 
of  .labor,  and  as  this  district  embraces  a  large  fraction  of  the  textile, 
mining,  and  iron  and  steel  industries  of  Germany,  the  subjects  refenea 
to  are  necessarily  numerous. 

It  seems  proper  to  state  that  the  information  contained  in  thisrepoit 
has  been,  in  all  particulars,  obtained  through  direct  personal  interviews 
had  with  persons  representing  all  the  different  trades  and  interests 
thereili  mentioned.  These  include  laborers,  mechanics,  farmers,  trades- 
people, clerks,  servants  (male  and  female),  manufacturers,  employers^ 
school  teachers,  professors,  scientists,  officers  of  chambers  of  oommeroe 
and  charitable  societies,  government  and  corporation  officials,  Ac- 
Nothing  has  been  taken  fh)m  hearsay  or  reports  previously  made. 

INTERVIEWS    WITH  WOBKIN6MEN. 

For  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  condition  and  sentiments  of  work* 
metf  engaged  in  different  industries,  I  visited  m9.ny  of  them  in  their 
homes  and  at  their  places  of  business,  and  they  have  answered  my 
questions  with  freedom  and  frankness,  exhibiting  generally  much  inteOi* 
gence  and  thought.  Their  answers,  just  as  they  were  given,  will  con- 
vey a  fresher  and  more  accurate  idea  of  their  real  status  than  anf 
other  form  of  description.  I  have,  therefore,  selected  a  few  representa- 
tive persons  in  different  localities  employed  in  leading  industries,  and 
present  the  information  they  gave  in  their  own  language,  with  saek 
shades  of  variation  only  as  are  made  necessary  by  translation  from  the 
German  into  the  English  language,  and  such  as  are  required  to  developj 
AiUy  the  ide&s  expressed  and  facts  detailed. 

The  interviews  reported  are  those  had  with  a  weaver  with  a  £AmiIjl 
in  a  country  district;  an  unmarried  weaver  working  and  living  in  the 
city ;  a  dyer ;  a  printer :  a  butcher ;  a  farmer,  and  a  laborer. 

Weaving  and  dyeing  being  the  occupations  in  which  the  great  mttsl 
of  working  people  in  this  district  are  engaged,  they  are  somewhat  hm^I 
fully  reported  than  other  trades. 

WOBKINGMEN  AND  WAGES. 

The  tables  at  the  end  of  this  report  show  that,  when  average  rates 
considered,  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  prices  paid  for  labor  ii 

*  For  maoh  of  the  information  concerning  schools  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Krfill 
to  Mr.  PaasSi  teachers  in  the  Crefeld  schools.    And  for  information  relating  to  nil 
and  miners,  I  am  largely  indebted  to  Richard  Eichoffi  esq.,  the* efficient  United  Stat 
consnlar  agent  at  Essen. 
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this  district  since  the  year  1878.  In  many  industries  the  rates  of  wages 
«re  even  lower.  There  may  be  isolated  instances  where,  for  local  rea- 
soDS,  higher  wages  have  been  temporarily  paid ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
tendency  has  been  downward. 

There  has,  perhaps,  been  fewer  manifestations  of  discontent  among 
the* laboring  classes  during  the  past  year  than  during  the  two  or  three 
preTioas  years,  for  the  reason  that  the  food  crop  of  1883  was  more 
abundant  than  those  of  the  y«ars  immediately  preceding  it.  The  Gen- 
eral Government  of  Qermany  and  local  administrations  have,  too,  made 
great  and  commendable  efforts  to  provide  employment  for  the  surplus  la- 
bor that  exists,  and  to  stimulate  hopes  for  better  times  among  the  work- 
ing classes.  The  duties  of  governments  and  people  seem  to  have  been 
fully  pedbrmed.  But  these  efforts  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat 
strained.  They  can  hardly  bear  the  tension  that  time  will  surely  put 
upon  them,  as  would  appear  evident  by  a  single  43eason's  short  crop  in  a 
country  where  there  are  not  arable  acres  enough,  even  with  an  abund- 
ant yield,  to  supply  the  food  demands  of  its  population. 

Labor  and  the  products  of  labor  in  this  part  of  Germany  appear, 
therefore,  naturally  enough,  to  be  growing  gradually  cheaper,  while 
food  products  are  from  year  to  year  becoming  dearer.  The  active  and 
able  chambers  of  commerce  which  are  organized  in  every  industrial-cen- 
ter, and  sustained  by  Government  encouragement,  are  quietly  adopting 
the  most  efficient  measures  possible  for  finding  markets  for  the  manu- 
factures produced  by  the  cheap  labor  of  Germany's  increasing  surplus 
population. 

The  incessant  toil,  the  meager  wages  and  scanty  fare  of  the  European 
laborer,  as  described  by  some  of  them  in  interviews  embodied  in  this 
report,  are  conditions  of  life  which  are  not  pleasant  to  contemplate. 
They  seem  incompatible  with  intelligent  human  existence.  A  modicum 
of  rest  and  pleasure  is  an  undeniable  normal  ingredient  in  the  nature  of 
man ;  but  to  toil  during  all  the  hours  of  sunshine,  to  fare  scantily  from 
the  bounteous  gifts  of  earth,  to  always  seek  a  couch  for  sleep  with 
tired  limbs  and  brain,  and,  finally,  with  weary  limbs  lay  down  to  die, 
seems  to  be  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  poor  laborer  in  the  overpopulated 
districts  of  Europe.  Where  is  the  remedy  ?  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  legislation.  Governments  in  such  districts  may,  in 
trying  times,  afiford  temporary  relief,  but  this  must  be  nearly  always 
done  at  the  exi>ense  of  an  increasing  budget,  the  weight  of  which  comes 
back  again  npon  the  people  whose  burden  becomes  still  a  little  heavier. 
It  seems  not  to  be  difficult  to  determine  in  what  way  the  interested  of 
working  classes  of  the  United  States  would  be  affected  if  they  were 
obliged  to  surrender  advantages  now  in  their  possession  and  place  the 
products  of  their  labor  in  competition  upon  the  same  plane  with  the 
products  of  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe.  The  only  defense  against  a  de- 
elme  in  the  value  of  the  wages  of  the  working  people  of  the  United 
States  down  to  the  same  level  of  the  laborers  of  Europe  appears  to  be 
in  such  efficient  protective  barriers  as  can  be  erected  and  maintained  by 
Congressional  legislation. 

The  necessity  recognized  by  German  officials  for  finding  new  and  un- 
obstructed markets  for  the  products  of  their  working  people  has  been 
^  recently  made  evident  by  the  organization  of  an  association,  with  large 
capital,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  colonies  in  distant  countries,  which 
shall  be  made  attractive  enough  to  draw  to  them  the  surplus  population 
|*of  Germany  and  other  countries.^    In  this  way  Germany  hopes  to  build 
I  np  and  control,  in  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  markets  for  her  manufact- 
ures which  will  not  be  obstructed  by  tariff  barriers,  such  as  protects 
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tbe  workin^man's  interests  in  the  United   States.    In  a  circular  ad- 
A*e8sed  to  German  capitalists  the  association  declares  that — 

German  exports  are  entirely  dependent  npon  arbitrary  foreign  tariffs.  We  lack  a 
safe  market  for  the  sale  of  oar  industrial  productions,  becanse  we  have  no  foreign  col- 
onies. This  evil  has  to  be  promptly  and  practically  rt*medied,  and  to  do  this  the  so- 
ciety will  direct  its  immediate  and  best  efforts. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

Emigration  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  is  considerable, 
bat  there  are  no  especial  canses  for  it  separate  from  those  wfaieb  are 
connected  with  the  over-populated  districts  of  Germany.  All  the  land 
that  can  be  brought  under  cultivation  is  now  fully  occupied  ;  and  yet, 
with  a  full  average  yield  of  crops  there  is  a  large  deficiency  in  the  sap- 
ply  of  food  needed  by  her  population,  which  is  increasing  more  rapidly 
than'  that  of  any  other  continental  state.  The  consequences  are  plain. 
If  the  country  cannot  produce  food  enough  for  the  natural  wants  of  its 
people  the  redundant  portion  must  have  it  brought  to  them,  or  they  mas 
seek  it  in  countries  where  there  is  an  excess,  and  where  they  can  find 
employment.  The  American  States,  to  this  class  of  intelligent  Germans, 
is  viewed  as  being  altogether  the  most  inviting  locality.  Tbe  connec- 
tions existing  between  the  six  or  eight  millions  of  Germans  who  now 
have  homes  in  the  United  States  and  their  families  and  friends  in  ^<  Va- 
terland '"  is,  of  course,  an  induential  element  affecting  the  direction 
which  the  .current  of  German  emigration  takes. 

An  attempt  is  now  being  made  by  a  powerful  organization  in  Berlin 
to  change  the  flow  of  German  emigration  from  its  direction  toward  the 
United  States  to  some  other  locality  not  yet  fixed  upon.  This  organiza- 
tion is  termed  the  "  Society  for  German  Colonization."  Itsobject  is  oflSci- 
ally  declared  to  be,  (1)  the  creation  of  a  sufficient  capital  for  colonization 
purposes;  (2)  the  discovery  and  acquisition  of  suitable  colonizing  dis- 
tricts; (3)  directing  the  stream  of  German  emigration  to  these  posses- 
sions, and  ''  every  German  whose  heart  beats  for  the  honor  and  great- 
ness of  his  nation"  is  called  upon  to  join  this  society. 

Neither  this  nor  any  other  scheme  is  likely  to  have  any  tangible  effeet 
for  years  to  come  in  checking  German  emigration  to  America.  The 
favorable  food  crop  of  last  year,  coupled  with  the  exercise  of  some  re- 
straining influences,  have,  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  some- 
what narrowed  the  stream  of  emigration  from  Germany.  But  a  short 
crop  of  cereals,  a  temporary  lull  in  the/demand  for  German  manufact- 
ures, or  any  other  slight  disturbance  in  the  equilibrium  of  events  in  the 
Empire,  would  swell  the  current  of  German  emigration  to  the  United 
States  to  dimensions  never  before  known. 

OREFELD  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES. 

There  are  now  about  66,000  persons  of  all  classes  employed  in  the 
various  branches  connected  with  the  textile  productions  of  Orefeld  and 
its  immediate  vicinity.  Dyeing  and  finishing  is  done  in  large  establish- 
ments located  in  the  cit}'. 

Of  the  66,000  persons  named  about  50,000  are  weavers,  and  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  these  reside  and  work  in  the  city  of  Crefeld.  A 
very  large  per  cent.,  90  perhaps,  of  the  fine  silk,  half  silk,  velvet,  ani 
plush  goods  produced  in  this  district  are  made  on  hand-looms,  wb]eih| 
are  owned  and  located  in  the  houses  occupied  by  the  weavers.  Thil 
business  is,  therefore,  properly  designated  here  as  ^Uiouse  industry.* 
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The  introduction  of  power-lpoms  into  factory  baildJDgs  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, threateuing  still  more  gloomy  times  for  the  poor  hand-loom 
weavers;  but,  up  to  the  present  date,  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods, 
power-looms  have  not  been  able  to  compete  in  quality  with  hand-loom 
prodacts. 

THE  HOMES  OF  THE  WEAVERS. 

The  homes  of  the  weavers  are  scattered  over  an  area  of  country  perhaps 
20 miles  in  diameter,  Grefeld  being  iu  the  center.  They  are  to  be  found 
located  in  clusters,  which  make  pretty  little  villages,  picturesquely  situ- 
ated. The  dwellings  are  uniformly  built  of  rough,  brown-burnt  brick, 
and  are  only  one-story,  high  with  attic  rooms  for  sleeping  purposes. 
By  each  window  on  the  ground  floor  is  generally  located  one  of  their 
clomsy,  primitive-looking  looms.  Under  the  guidance  of  wise  regula- 
tions the  bouse  lots  in  these  numerous  villages  are  surveyed  and  so 
located  that  in  the  rear  of  each  dwelling  is  provided  a  liberal  piece  of 
land  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  garden.  Besides  this  a  generous  air  space 
divides  the  houses,  where  sunshine,  flowers,  fruit-trees,  and  foliage 
may  purify  the  air  that  circulates  around  the  homes  of  these  incessant 
toilers. 

Their  dwellings,  uniform  in  size,  are  usully  located  on  one  broad  ave- 
nue, which  the  Government  has  fringed  and  decked  with  over-arching 
shade  trees.  These  highways  are  always  kept  scrupulously  clean  and 
in  excellent  condition  in  every  way.  In  the  winter  plants,  bearing 
bright  and  cheerful  flowers,  may  be  seen  growing  luxuhautly  in  the 
windows  of  most  of  these  humble  cottages,  and  in  summer  floweribg 
vines  with  fresh  foliage  creep  up  the  rough  brown  walls  and  hang  pend- 
ant from  the  eaves  and  portals  of  the  doors  and  windows,  giving  to  the 
exterior  an  air  of  comfort  and  picturesque  beauty  most  agreeable  to 
the  eye. 

The  villages  are  connected  by  an  industrial  railroad,  so  called,  which 
encircles  the  district,  and  at  stated  hours  trains  run  for  the  convenience 
of  the  weavers,  who  daily  come  in  troops  to  bring  their  finished  work  to 
their  employers  in  the  busy  city,  and  take  away  new  warps,  fillings, 
and  patterns  for  future  work. 

Each  of  these  communities  has  its  ^'gasthans,"  or  village  tavern, 
where  the  inhabitants  fiud  beer  and  their  employers  a  halting  place 
when  they  go  out  to  inspect  the  work  of  their  employes. 

For  a  description  of  the  interior  aspects  of  these  homes  and  the 
thoughts  of  their  occupants,  I  refer  to  the  accompanying  statement  of 
one  of  them,  who  is  a  fair  representative  of  the  average  of  all  who  have 
&milies  to  support. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  highest  degree  of  economy  in  the  art 
of  living  appears  to  have  been  attained  in  these  communities;  $2  per 
week  is  about  the  average  of  their  earnings,  after  having  labored  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  hours  per  day^,  in  close  rooms  and  in  uncomfortable 
and  unhealthy  attitudes.     Though  their  children  are  astonishingly 
numerous,  the  streets  are  quiet,  and,  during  school  hours,  only  the  shut- 
tle and  the  rattle  of  the  loom  is  heard,  but  the  school-house  is  full. 
When  ^*  school  is  out"  the  children  swarm  in  numbers  that  are  bewilder- 
ing. And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  scanty  earnings  of  their  parents,  there 
is  no  appearance  of  squalid  poverty.    These  children  are  quiet,  polite, 
Wealthy,  and  neatly  clad,  and  their  uncomplaining  parents,  though  thin 
Id  flesh,  and  in  appearance  always  wan  and  weary,  wear  tidy  garments. 
And  all  this,  with  average  health  and  excellent  school  culture,  where 
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the  head  of  the  family  earns  but  $2  during  a  week's  labor  of  seventy- 
two  or  eighty  hours.  I  imagine  that  the  little  gardens,  pure  air,  the 
sunshine,  flowers,  and  foliage  are  great  helpers  in  the  achievements 
resulting  from  these  economic  examples.  ■««■ 

The  employers  appear  to  be  humane  and  furnish  low  rents,  and,  with 
other  considerations,  favor  their  employes  as  much  as  they  can,  under 
the  present  condition  of  European  industries  and  the  surplus  labor  by 
which  they  are  surrounded.  The  Government  seems,  also,  diligent  in 
the  performance  of  such  duties  and  works  of  aid  as  can  be  expected 
from  it,  but  the  result  still  shows  that  in  supporting  family  life  with 
some  comfort  the  utmost  stretch  of  intelligent  economy  has  been  at- 
tained in  the  homes  of  the  Grefeld  silk  weavers. 

In  their  experience  can,  I  think,  be  found  lessons  which  may  be 
studied  with  profit  by  those  who  govern  some  of  the.  great  cities  of 
America  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  by  the  working  classes  who  live  in 
them.  * 

The  weavers,  as  a  class,  are  industrious  and  economical  even  beyond 
the  force  of  necessity,  and  single  men,  notwithstanding  their  meager 
earnings,  manage  to  save  a  little,  but  as  soon  as  they  marry  their  sav- 
ings disappear.  The  deposits  in  the  Grefeld  savings  bank  amount  to 
$1,666,000,  and  this  money  belongs  mainly  to  weavers.  They  often 
work  for  the  same  employers  or  firms  during  their  life-time. 

INTERVIEWS  WITH  WEAVERS. 

Hemrich  WeUmanns,  weaver,  St.  Hubert,  near  Grefeld,  io  reply  to  interTOgatories, 
answered  as  foUows :  I  am  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  and  have  been  married  three 
years,  and  have  a  family  consisting  of  a  wife,  three  children,  and  one  assistant.  I 
am  a  velvet  weaver,  and  have  three  looms,  one  for  myself,  one  for  my  wife,  and  one 
for  my  assistant ;  these  three  looms  are  set  np  in  one  room,  which  is  about  15  feet  hj 
12  in  size :  this  room  Is  also  our  living  room,  where  we  cook,  take  our  meUs,  and  do 
the  household  work. 

Our  united  earnings,  per  week,  average  about  16  marks  ($3.80),  or  8  marks  for  each 
loom.  I  also  receive  one-third  of  the  earnings  of  my  assistant,  which  makes  our  toiaH 
yearly  income  $226.81.    I  own  the  house  I  live  in,  and  the  garden  attached  to  it. 

Q.  Can  you  support  your  family  of  five  persons  on  your  earnings? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
we  manage  to  live  upon  it  in  a  way. 

Q.  Please  explain  in  what  way  you  do  it,  and  ^ive  details  if  convenient. — A.  I  d» 
not  keen  an  account  of  the  cost  of  our  different  living  expenses  f  I  only  know  that  I 
work  all  the  time,  and  cannot  save  anything  for  old  aee  or  sickness.  In  summer  I 
work  from  4  o'clock  io  the  morning  until  9  o'clock  in  tne  evening ;  in  winter  from  7 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  9  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  have  worked  at  my  tiade 
since  I  was  fifteen  years  of  age— twenty-four  years. 

During  the  nineteen  years  previous  to  my  marriage  I  saved  540  marks ;  with  that 
sum  I  bought  the  land  my  house  stands  upon;  my  house  and  garden  is  mortgaged  for 
the  money  I  borrowed  to  build  the  house ;  the  vegetables  we  raise  are  our  cnief  sap- 
port  ;  I  do  n6t  know  how  we  should  live  without  our  garden  ;  nearly  all  weavers  who 
nave  a  family  have  the  privileges  of  a  garden  which  belongs  to  the  house  they  live  in. 

Q.  Do  weavers  generally  own  the  houses  they  live  in  f — A.  Not  generally ;  many 
do,  but  their  houses  are  usually  mortgaged  to  the  employers,  who  accept  a  low  rate 
of  interest  on  the  same ;  those  who  do  not  own  their  houses  are  furnished  withh<»nM 
by  their  employers  at  small  rents ;  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  weaver  who  has  a  familj 
to  live  without  incurring  debts. 

Q.  Do  your  earnings  represent  a  fair  average  of  the  earnings  of  other  weavers  io 
this  village? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  do.  I  am  contented  if  we  save  enough  to  paj 
the  interest  upon  the  mortgage  on  our  bouse.  I  do  not  expect  to  save  anything  for 
old  age.  There  is  no  use  bothering  ourselves  with  thougnts  about  that.  In  fact, 
weavers  have  not  much  occasion  to  think  of  old  age,  for  they  very  seldom  reach  it 
If  they  do,  thev  must  receive  support  from  the  town.  Life  is  not  very  attractive, 
but  we  make  the  most  of  it,  and  thank  God  for  what  it  gives  us. 

Q.  Do  yon  regard  your  business  as  unhealthy ;  and,  if  so,  explain  why  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  is  unhealthy  because  we  are  always  obliged  to  work  in  a  stooping  position,  and  in  a 
close  and  warm  room^  and  we  cannot  afford  to  purchase  food  sufficiently  nutritions  and 
strengthening  (kraftig)  to  sustain  us  in  doing  such  work. 
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Q.  Of  what  does  your  food  consist  f — A.  At  7  o'clock  a.  m.  we  have  coffee  apd  breads 
And  flometimes  butter ;  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  coffee  or  beer  and  bread ;  at  12  o'clock, 
loup,  vegetables,  and  sometimes  bacon ;  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  coffee,  bread,  ana  some- 
times bntter;  at  8  o'clock,  for  supper,  potatoes  only.  This  is  about  the  way  that  all 
weavers  live  in  this  locality. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  your  wife  able  to  assist  yon  at  the  loom  f — A.  Well,  she  does 
the  best  she  can,  but  a  weaver's  wife  nearly  always  has  a  child  in  her  arms. 

Q.  Are  wages  now  higher  or  lower  than  they  were  five  years  ago  T — A.  "Wages  re- 
main the  same,  bat  somehow  my  earnings  don't  go  as  far  as  they  cud  five  years  ago. 
1  think  some  kinds  of  provisions  are  higher  now  than  then. 

In  order  to  exhibit  a  more  complete  picture  of  tbe  life  aud  views  of 
weavers,  I  give  the  foUowiug  testimony  of  one  who  is  unmarried  and 
who  lives  and  works  in  the  city : 

Jnlios  Feldger,  weaver,  of  the  city  of  Crefeld,  in  reply  to  interrogatories,  answered 
as  follows :  I  am  twenty-nine  years  of  age  and  unmarried ;  I  am  a  silk  weaver,  and 
have  worked  at  that  business  since  I  left  school  at  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  business  f — A.  I  work  at  home  upon  my  own  loom,  as  do 
'  nearly  ail  weavers  in  and  around  Crefeld.  * 

I  work  by  the  piece,  i.  €.,bo  much  per  *'stab"  of  120  centimeters  (about  1^  yards). 
I  work  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours  per  day,  and  earn  about  15  marks  (^.57)  per 
week. 

Q.  Is  that  about  the  average  earnings  of  other  weavers  T — A.  No,  sir ;  but  very 
few  weavers  earn  15  marks  per  week.  I  am  regarded  as  an  expert  workman,  and  am 
fftvored  with  a  choice  from  the  best  paying  work  on  high-cost  goods.  I  think  the 
average  earnings  of  all  weavers  ranges  between  8  and  10  marks  (about  |2)  per  week. 

Q.  Can  you  support  yourself  comfortably  upon  your  earnings  f — ^A.  That  depends 
npon  the  view  which  one  takes  of  what  yon  call  *'  comfort."  I  get  on  from  year  to 
year,  as  a  single  man,  without  suffering.  I  can  obtain  with  my  earnings  the  actual 
necessities  of  life,  with  a  little  to  spare  for  beer  and  cigars.  Some  people  would  call 
that  comfort ;  but  that  is  a  quality  of  existence  which  those  interested  will  estimate 
for  themselves  according  to  the  standard  by  which  they  measure  the  purchasing 
power  of  15  marks  a  week. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Q.  Tour  earnings  appear  to  be  780  marks  (|185i64)  a  year.  Please  explain  the  uses 
you  make  of  this  money  during  that  period. — A.  For  one  pretty  good  suit  of  clothes 
I  pay  $14.28 ;  for  my  rooms  and  board,  (123.76 ;  for  beer,  cigars,  theater  and  lottery 
tickets,  $47.60 ;  total,  $185.64.  I  suppose  I  might  save  a  mark  a  week  for  the  savings 
bank,  but  I  don't.  I  would  like  to  be  married,  but  that  is  a  luxury  that  my  earnings 
will  not  afford. 

Q.  Have  yon  in  your  mind  any  plans  or  hopes  for  bettering  your  condition  in  the 
future  f — A.  I  have  no  plans,  for  to  make  plans  without  means  or  money  would  be  ab- 
rard.  I  don't  really  see  anything  better  before  me  than  simple  existence  and  labor. 
Tet  I  have  hopes. 

LOTTERY  TICKETS  AND  HOPE. 

Q.  Upon  what  are  your  hopes  based  f — ^A.  I  hope  to  draw  a  prize  in  a  cathedral  or 
church  lottery. 

Q.  Do  you  often  purchase  lottery  tickets  f — ^A.  Tes,  sir j  quite  often. 

Q.  Bo  others  also  of  your  class  often  invest  in  lottery  tickets  f — ^A.  Oh,  yes ;  nearly 
all.  more  or  less. 

6.  Are  lotteries  numerous  in  Germany  f — A.  Tes,  indeed.  Nearly  all  the  great 
eatnedrals  that  are  unfinished  or  need  repairs  ''run  lotteries."  There  are  also  many 
other  kinds  of  lotteries,  and  nearly  all  workingmen  and  ^irls  buy  tickets. 

Q.  Bid  yoa  ever  draw  a  prize  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  did. 

S.  Bo  yoa  know  of  any  one  who  has  drawn  a  prize  in  anv  of  these  numerous  lot- 
teries t — ^A.  No^  sir ;  but  I  have  read  in  newspapers  of  such  nappenings. 

Q.  Such  business  may  be  good  for  the  churches,  but  don't  you  think  it  is  bad  for  the 
poor  workingman  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  With  a  lottery  ticket  in  our  pockets  we 
nave  hopes,  without  it  we  have  none ;  and  hope  is  a  stimulus  which,  in  this  country^ 
s  laboring  man  very  much  needs. 

Q.  Bo  yon  regard  the  possession  of  a  ticket  in  a  cathedral  lottery  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  your  faitn  in  the  cnnrcjh  f — A.  My  faith  would  be  stronger  if  1  drew  a  prize. 

POLITICAI.  RiaHTS. 

Q.  What  political  rights  do  you  enjoy  as  a  citizen  of  Germany  f — A.  I  don't  pay 
taxes  enougn  to  entitle  me  to  vote  at  all  elections.  My  political  rights,  therefore, 
dont  amoant  to  much.    I  would  have  to  own  property  and  pay  taxes  to  the  amount 
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of  12  to  40  markft  in  order  to  vote  at  city  electionR.  One  mnst  have  property  and  pay 
taxes  here  iu  order  to  enjoy  what  you  call  **  political  rights/'  I,  therefore,  take  very 
little  iutereet  in  such  matters.  The  general  election  laws  are  too  complicated  for  my 
onderstaudiug. 

WOBKINOHEN  AND  LOTTERY  GAMBLINa. 

After  listening  to  the  above  statement  regarding  lotteries  and  lottery 
tickets,  I  made  some  further  investigations  with  a  view  of  learnin«:  to 
wbat  extent  the  working  classes  in  this  part  of  Germany  indulged  in 
such  a  species  of  gambling.  From  the  places  where  lottery  tickets  are 
sold  it  was  ascertained  that  working  men  and  women  and  maid  servants 
were  their  principal  patrout^.  It  is  seldom  that  tickets  are  purchased 
by  those  who  can  afiford  to  imperil  their  money  in  such  enterprises, hut 
the  passion  among  the  poorer  classes  for  risking  their  scanty  eaminp 
in  lottery  tickets  of  various  kiud^,  has  developed  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  can  be  truthfully  said  to  be  one  of  the  causes  that  makes  poverty  and  ^ 
distress  conspicuous  among  them.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  Govern- 
ment has  placed  no  restraints  upon  this  evil  which  takes  the  bread  from 
the  mouths  of  the  needy,  while  at  the  same  time  it  leaves  its  impress  of 
immorality  and  improvidence  where  lessons  of  prudence  and  frugality 
should  be  especially  inculcated. 

The  Government  doep,  I  believe,  prohibit  the  purchase  of  tickets  ia 
lotteries  that  are  organized  outside  of  its  own  dominions;  but  those 
within  the  Empire  are  too  numerous  to  be  catalogued,  and  from  these 
the  state  receives  an  income  tax  in  soipe  form.  Among  the  principal 
and  most  popular  are  tlie  Prussian,  the  Saxon,  the  Braunschwig,  and 
Hamburg  lotteries.  Then  follow  those  of  the  great  cathedrals  at 
Cologne,  Ulm,  and  Speierische,  and  the  Koyal  Kircheubau  (church- 
building)  lottery  at  Munich. 

These  are  liberally  advertised  with  artistic  illustrations,  one  of  which 
represents  brilliant  silver  lined  clouds,  above  which  rise  the  crosi  and 
spire,  and  in  front  of  these  an  angel  is  floating  on  outspread  wings  and 
passing  down  bags  of  gold  to  the  fortunate  peasants  who  have  pur- 
chased tickets. 

The  above  are  but  a  few  of  those  that  are  in  existence  in  Germany. 
In  the  windows  of  stationers,  book  sellers,  cigar-shops,  and  drinking- 
saloons  are  exhibited,  in  attractive  forms,  these  tickets  of  hope  which 
are  so  alluring  to  the  working  classes. 

ELECTION  LAWS  EXPLAINED. 

I  append  a  brief  explanation  of  the  operation  of  the  German  election 
laws  as  alluded  to  by  the  last  witness,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what 
rights  under  them  the  working  classes  have. 

Every  German  citisseu  who  is  twenty-five  years  old,  not  a  bankrupt 
or  under  police  supervision,  or  a  pauper,  has  a  right  to  vote  in  the  state 
where  he  lives  for  members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Every  Prussian  citizen  twenty-four  years  of  age,  possessing  the  same 
qualifications  as  above,  is  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Prussian 
Parliament. 

The  election  of  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  a  direct  one, 
by  ballot,  whereas  the  election  for  the  Prussian  Parliament  is  an  indi- 
rect viva  voce  one,  the  original  electors  being  divided  into  three  classes, 
according  to  the  amount  of  Government  taxes  they  pay,  each  class  rep- 
resenting the  same  amount  of  taxes.  These  classes  elect  a  certain  num- 
ber of  electors^  and  this  body  elects  the  member  of  Parliament. 

Every  town  is  divided  into  election  districts,  which  must  not  embrace 
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less  than  750,  nor  more  than  1,749  inhabitants.  In  each  election  dis- 
trict there  are  three  classes  to  be  represented  and  each  class  must  elect 
two  electors,  or  six  for  the  entire  district. 

To  illustrate  the  operation  of  the  law  I  will  state  how  it  works  in 
Crefeld.  At  the  last  election  for  members  of  the  Prussian  Parliament 
tiie  original  electors  (the  voters)  were  divided  into  three  classes,  as  fol- 
lows: 500  first  class,  electing  100  electors;  1,200  second  class,  electing 
100  electors,  and  12.000  third,  class  electing  100  electors.  It  will  thus 
be  Keen  that  500  original  electors  of  the  tirst  class  paid  the  same  amount 
of  Government  taxes  as  1,200  of  the  second  class  and  12,000  of  the  third 
class. 

No  original  elector  has  a  right  to  vote  for  more  than  two  electors,  and 
these  mast  be  from  his  class  and  from  his  district.  The  electors  must 
belong  to  the  same  district  as  the  original  voters.  In  this  way  a  wealthy 
.citizf^n,  like  Mr.  Krupp,  for  instance,  in  Essen,  could  only  vote  for  two 
electors,  even  if  he  paid  one- third  of  all  the  Government  taxes  levied 
upon  bis  district. 

According  to  the  three-class  system  he  would  seem  to  have  a  class 
entirely  to  himself.  But  in  such  a  case — which  rarely  happens— rthe  re- 
maining  two-thirds  would  be  again  <livided  into  three  parts  or  classes, 
so  that  money  influence  alone  cannot  predominate,  nor  can  the  just  in* 
flnence  of  property  be  unduly  suppressed. 

In  order  to  have  a  vote  for  the  municipal  elections  the  voter  must 
have  in  the  town  where  he  lives  a  dwelling-house  of  his  own,  or  pay 
from  6  to  30  marks  land  tax,  or  from  12  to  36  marks  ($3  to  $8.50)  Gen- 
eral Government  taxes.  This  rule  is  fixed  differently  in  different  towns. 
In  Crefeld  12  marks  is  the  minimum,  and  the  original  voter  must  be 
twenty  four  years  of  age  and  over.  The  election  is  direct,  but  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  third-class  system,  the  same  as  for  ngiembers  of  the 
Piussian  Parliament. 

It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  property,  or  taxable  Worth,  is  the 
power  that  chooses  Prussian  legislators.  The  working  classes  have,  it 
is  true,  a  vote,  but  the  value  and  iutiuence  of  that  vote  is  measured  by 
the  amount  of  taxes  it  pays,  as  is  seen  by  the  operation  of  the  law  in 
Crefeld.  where  500  property-holders  in  the  first  (ilass  choose  just  as 
many  electors  as  12,000  working  men  in  the  third  class. 

In  choosing  members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  every  German  citi- 
zen has  the  right  to  vote  except  soldiers  in  active  service,  and  persons 
who  are  non  eomposy  or  under  the  ban  of  the  law  for  crime. 

A  dyeb's  testimony. 

Jobann  Brewer,  of  Crefeld,  an  expert  silk-dyer,  iu  reply  to  iDten'ogatories,  said : 

1  am  thirty-eight  years  of  age ;  I  am  a  silk-dyer*  and  have  been  engaged  in  that  busi- 
ness for  twenty-foar  years ;  I  learned  uiy  business  in  Crefeld,  and  have  never  been  oat 
of  that  city  except  for  short  walks. 

Q.  Are  you  married,  and  have  you  a  family  f — A.  Well,  I  think  so ;  I  have  a  wife, 
and  np  to  date  have  had  eleven  cliildren ;  two  are  dead  and  nine  are  living  with  me 
at  home.  My  oldest  child  is  sixteen  and  my  youngest  three  years  of  age.  Six  of  them 
go  to  school,  and  my  two  oldest  girls,  one  fifteen  and  the  other  sixteen  years  of  age, 
are  working  at  home  as  silk- winders. 

I  receive  per  week  |4.28;  our  regular  working  houis  are  from  6  o'clock  a.  m.  to  12, 
and  from  1.30  to  7  p.  m ;  we  are  allowed  30  minutes  at  8  o'clock  a.  m.  for  breakfast, 
and  at  4  p.  m.  30  minutes  for  vespers  or  lunch,  making  12  full  hours'  work  per  day. 
The  wages  I  receive  are  considerably  more  than  the  average  of  dyern'  wages.  No 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  last  five  years  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  dyers.  I  do 
nut  think  our  net  earnings  are  quite  as  much  now,  because  living  costs  more. 

For  breakfast  I  have  coffee  and  bread,  and  sometimes  butter ;  for  dinner  I  have 

2  ounces  of  meat,  generally  pork,  with  vegetables ;  for  supper,  coffee  and  bread,  and 
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■ometimefl  potatoes.     I  cannot  afford  meat  for  my  family.     My  long  day's  workmftkei 
a  little  meat  necessary  for  myself. 

If  I  am  not  sick  I  earn,  during  tbe  year,  ^222.76.  My  two  girls,  together,  earn 
$2.14,  and  if  not  sick,  per  year,  $111.38,  making  our  united  earnings,  $334.15. 

I  pay  per  year  for  rent,  $37.12 ;  for  food  for  my  family  of  11  persons,  $229.19,  an  aver- 
age of  $21  for  each  person  per  year,  or  41  cent«  per  week,  or  i\  cents  per  day ;  for  cloth- 
ing, $49.30;  f or  school  booKs  for  six  children,  $11. 90;  for  doctor's  bills,  last  year,  $3.37; 
for  municipal  taxes,  $0.72;  for  dues  to  Sick  Man's  Aid  Society,  $1.42;  for  ones  to 
Burial  Society,  $1.24;  for  beer  for  myself,  $18.56;  for  fuel  and  petroleum  oil,  $12.41. 
T'otal,  $359.66. 

Q.  Your  expenditures  appear  to  exceed  your  earnings.  How  do  you  provide  for  the 
deficit? — A.  If  we  cannot  get  throngb  the  year  on  our  united  earnings  I  am  assisted 
by  private  benevolence  from  well-to-do  people  or  by  the  poor  board.  In  case  I  am 
sick  I  receive  $1.50  per  week  from  the  Sick  Man's  Aid  Society,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. Assistance  to  this  extent  is  only  granted  to  the  head  of  a  family  who  is  a  mem- 
ber. I  also  pay  5  cents  per  week  for  myBclf  and  wife  to  the  burial  society,  which  is  a 
sort  of  private  insurance  company,  and  insures  means  for  a  decent  burial.  Should 
one  of  us  die  the  survivor  receives  $42.84. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  cash  for  supplies  for  your  family? — A.  No,  sir.  Inducements  are 
held  out  by  small  dealers,  who  keep  everything  needed  for  household  purposes,  for 
us  to  accept  credit,  and  when  one  has  commenced  under  this  system  it  seems  difficult 
to  withdraw  from  it.  Of  large  dealers  I  could  purchase  much  cheaper  for  cash.  Dyers 
who  receive  the  same  wages  that  I  do  pay  &  municipal  tax  of  6  marks  per  year. 

Q.  Are  there  any  prospects  in  view  which  promise  a  better  condition  of  life  for 
von  f — ^A.  If  my  children  turn  out  well,  and  do  not  marry  too  early  in  life,  they  will 
help  me,  should  I  reach  old  age.  If  they  follow  the  example  of  most  of  our  poor 
young  people  I  shall  be  worse  off  than  I  am  now,  which  is  bad  enough.  : 

Q.  I>o  your  observations  show  that  the  working  classes  of  Germany  marry  earlier 
than  what  you  call  '*  the  well-to-do  classes  f  " — A..  Ob,  yes :  and  I  regard  this  custom 
combined  with  the  habit  of  drinking  spirits,  which  prevails  in  this  community,  as 
the  great  curse  of  the  working  classes. 

Q.  Can  you  assign  any  rea(M)n  for  the  existence  of  the  custom  and  habits  you  speak 
off — A.  I  have  an  opinion  upon  the  subject.  The  well-to-do  classes  have  the  means 
of  interesting  and  amusing  themselves.  A  workingman  or  woman  who  must  labor 
twelve  or  more  hours  per  day  for  a  scanty  existence  have  no  such  resources.  Saving 
with  a  view  of  providing  for  their  future  pleasures  or  happiness  is  almost  hopeless. 
So,  they  seek,  impulsively,  for  whatever  possible  happiness  seems  attainable  by  them. 
A  wife  and  a  dram  shop  can  always  be  secured  by  the  poorest  workingman,  and  he 
flies  to  these  as  his  only  resource.  If  a  dyer  or  weaver  should  not  take  a  wife  until 
he  had  saved  enough  money  to  buy  a  little  house  and  garden,  dyers  and  weavers  in 
this  locality  would  rarely  ever  marry.  Marrying  in  poverty  has  its  evils,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  better  for  society  than  not  marrying  fit  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  habits  of  drinking  spirits  ii^ures  the  workingman  more 
than  beer  drinking? — ^A.  Certainly.  It  is  infinitely  worse.  The  only  harm  that  comes 
to  a  working  man  from  drinking  lager-beer  is  the  loss  of  the  money  he  pays  for  it 
It  is  not  so  with  spirits,  which  puts  the  devil  into  a  workingman. 

Q.  Is  your  occupation  a  healthy  onef — ^A.  No,  sir;  working  in  acids  is  very  un- 
healthy business,  and  a  dyer's  life  is  short. 

Q.  Do  you  visit  places  of  amusement,  theaters,  &c.  f — A.  No,  sir.  I  have  not  the 
means  to  enable  me  to  do  so.  I  wish  I  had.  I  think  my  life  and  health  would  be 
better  for  it.  If  Crefeld  had  a  fine  public  garden,  centrally  located,  after  the  style 
of  most  other  large  cities  in  Germany,  and  would,  on  holidays,  furnish  good  music  for 
a  very  small  entrance  fee,  it  would  be  a  source  of  great  happiness  to  workingmen  and 
their  families,  and  provide  a  satisfying  source  of  enjoyment,  which  thousands  of  them 
now  seek  in  the  drinking  saloons.  I  don't  complain.  The  Government  and  well-to- 
do  people  do  what  they  can  for  us.  But,  if  they  would  provide  for  us  this  aoorce  of 
ent<ertainment,  and  do  less  in  some  other  directions,  I  think  the  city,  and  its  rich  and 
poor,  would  be  the  gainers  in  many  ways. 

STRIKES. 

« 

Strikes  are  almost  unknown  among  operatives  in  textile  industries  in 
this  district.  The  weavers  work  by  the  piece,  and  the  endless  and  chang- 
ing  variety  of  goods  produced,  and  the  wide  range  in  prices  paid  are 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  strikes.  As  weavers'  work  Is  done  in  their  own 
honses  each  regards  himself  as  a  viaster  workman.  They  are  independ- 
ent of  each  other,  and  not  dependent  upon  any  one  employer.  If  they 
are  not  satisfied  with  one  they  accept  work  from  another.    The  employer 
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i8,  as  a  consequeDce,  obliged  to  be  considerate  with  his  workmen,  in 
order  to  retain  their  services.  These  conditions,  coupled  with  the  lact 
that  there  is  always  a  surplus  of  labor,  secures  harmonious  relations 
between  employer  and  employ^^  and  makes  strikes  among  weavers  and 
dvers  in  this  part  of  Germany  nearly  impossible. 

A  PRINTER'S  TESTIMONY. 

Jalins  F.  Graaf,  printer,  of  Crefielcl,  replied  as  foHows  to  qnestions  which  he  was 
reqaested  to  answer :  I  am  44  years  of  age,  and  have  a  wife  and  6  children ;  I  am 
foreman  in  a  newspaper  composition  room ;  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  printing  busi- 
new  for  29  years. 

Wagres  of  compositors  inCrefield  range  from  |3.57<o  $5.71  per  week;  in  nearly  all  other 
towns  in  Pruiisia  they  are  paid  by  the  piece.  The  regular  rates  paid  for  piece-work  is 
30  pfeonlge  (7  cents)  for  1,000  ens,  and  double  that  price  for  rule  and  figure  work. 
1,000  German  ens  is  equivalent  to  500  English  ems.  Compositors  can,  on  an  average, 
set  ap  or  compose  from  12,000  to  15,000  ens  per  day,  of  9i  hours  work.  Proof-readers 
receire  per  week  from  $6.42  to  $7.14.  Pressmen  on  hand  machines  receive  from  $3.57 
to  $4.28 ;  and  pressmen  who  have  charge  of  steam -presses,  30  marks  per  week  ^$7.14). 
Foremen  of  composition  rooms  are  usually  paid  about  $8.56  per  week,  and  a  day^s  work 
throogbont  Prussia  is  9^  hours. 

Compositors  and  pressmen  with  families  find  it  very  difficult  to  live  upon  their 
wages  unless  their  wives  can  earn  something  by  working  in  some  other  business,  such 
as  windings  or  warping  in  silk  manufactories.  This  is  possible  in  Crefield,  but  in  other 
towns  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  find  employment,  and  as  a  result  printers  with 
families  have  a  very  hard  tussle  with  existence.  I  never  knew  ^  German  printer  who 
bad  a  family  that  was  able  to  save  a  penny.  Unmarried  printers,  of  course,  get  on 
pretty  well. 

Nearly  all  pressmen  are  members  of  a  pressmen's  union  association,  which  extends 
all  over  the  Empire.    When  members  of  this  association  are  sick,  they  receive  $3.57 

Ser  week;  and  m  case  they  fail  to  secure  employment,  after  making  proper  efforts  to 
0  80,  they  receive  from  the  association  24  cents  per  day.  Members  of  the  pressmen's 
imioo  must  pay  to  the  association  as  dues  36  cents  per  week.  Pressmen  in  Germany 
rarely  live  beyond  forty  years  of  age. 

Compositors  in  this  country  are  not  of  a  roving  disposition,  and  generally  remain 
in  one  position  during  their  lives.  I  never  knew  but  one  who  emigrated,  and  he  went 
to  America. 

/Compositors  are  the  most  intelligent  of  Germany's  workingmen,  and  many  of  them 
become  editors  and  men  of  prominence,  but  very  rarely  employers,  for  want  of  capitaL 

Compositors'  apprentices  receive  the  first  year,  72  cents  per  week,  and  provide  for 
themselves;  second  year,  96  cents;  third  year,  $1.20,  and  fourth  year, 41*44.  Press- 
men's apprentices  reiseive  1  mark  per  week  more,  because  their  work  is  uncleanly  and 
unhealthy. 

RUaUprioa  of  ^avinona  of  the  kind  and  quality  ugually  purohasedfor  ooMumptian  hy  tK0 

toorking  elaasee. 


Artiolcfl. 


Beet  ox per  ponnd . 

Beef,  cow do... 

Vttd do... 

Pork do... 

Sdee  of  pork,  without  bone do... 

Ham do... 

Bacon do... 

White  aausage do... 

Brown  aanaage do... 

Blood  padding .do... 

^Kgli por  dosen. 

Pototoea 100  pounds. 

Batter per  ponnd. 

CbeeM do... 

CaoUdower per  piece. 

Bhck  bread per  ponnd. 

Wheat  floor  bread do... 

CoffM  berriea,  bnmt do... 


Price. 


Ctt. 

16 

15 

14 

14 

194 

23 

19 

19 

19 

14 

24 

72 

31 

21 

10 
2 
% 

42 


Articles. 


Lard per  ponnd. 

White  angar do... 

Salt do... 

Vinegar per  quart. 

Olive  oil do... 

Peaa do... 

Beaaa do... 

Wheat  flour do... 

Mil  k per  quart . 

Butter-milk do... 

Pepper per  pound. 

Rice do... 

Herrine each. 

Dried  nah per  pound. 

Haddock do... 

Onions do... 

Barley,  for  soup do... 

Qabbage per  head . 


Piioe. 


Ct*. 
19 
11 

? 

OS 

19 

C 


3 


9 

2| 
12 

10 

it 
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A  BUTCHER'S  TESTIMONY. 

Leopold  Biilokinan,  butcher,  of  Crefelcl,  aiiRwored  aa  follows  the  qnestions  addressed 
to  him :  I  am  a  Jewish  bntcber,  and  Iiave  been  iiiatiy  3'eiirM  in  the  business. 

Q.  Is  there  any  peculiarity  at>ont  the  bnsineKS  of  u '*  Jewish  butcher "t««distiiffrni5ih 
it  from  others  f— A.  Yen,  sir.  A  '^JewiHli  butcher"  must  be,  to  some  extent,  a  scientific 
man,  and  his  officers  rei^arded  as  an  important  one.  He  in,  in  accordance  with  tbe 
Jewish  laws,  appointed  uy  the  rabbi.  Jlis  duty  is  to  cut  the  throat  of  th^  animal, 
carefully  examine  its  lungs  and  heart,  and  then  give  h  certilicate  declaring  whether 
the  meat  is  healthy  or  otherwise.  After  this  the  butcher's  asMistant  takes  off  the 
skin  aud  cuts  the  bod3'  into  four  parts,  in  which  condition  it  is  delivered  to  the  retail 
dealer.  The  butcher  receives  a  fee  of  VZ  cents  for  killing  cows  and  oxen,  and  6  cents 
for  killing  sheep  and  calves.  The  wages  paid  a  butcher'n  assistant  arenHuallylO 
marks  per  week,  including  board  anil  lodgings.  In  addition  to  thiH  he  is  allowetl,  as 
a  perquisite,  the  blood  of  aninuilsHud  the  feetMof  calves,  from  which  he  receives  two 
or  thiee  marks  per  week.  The  wages  pai<l  to  assistants  tty  Christian  butchers  are  the 
same  as  those  I  have  named,  and  the  working  time  is  from  6  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  with  an 
intervening  half-hour  for  dinner. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  material  change  in  the  prices  of  meat  during  the  past  five 
years? — A.  The  price  of  beef,  mutton,  and  veal  remains  about  the  same,  aa  foUowR: 
The  entire  carcass  of  dresse<l  beef,  \%itli  the  exception  of  the  tenderloin,  sells  fur  ^ 
pfennige  (15^  cents)  per  pound.  The  average  price  of  veal  aud  mutton  in  alao(i5pfen- 
nige  (15^  cents),  and  pork  is  6U  pfennige  (14^  cents)  per  pound,  which  is  from  20  to  ^ 
per  cent,  less  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Q.  What,  in  ybnr  opinion,  is  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of  pork? — A.  I 
think  it  is  in  conseouence  of  the  present  low  price  of  grain  and  flour.  Bakers  seeui  to 
prefer  the  importea  article  to  tuat  of  domestic  growth.  Farmers  have  therefore 
thought  it  more  profitable  to  f^cd  their  grain  to  hogs  than  to  market  it  at  present 
prices.  The  result  is,  nearly  all  farmers,  during  the  past  year,  have  largely  iucivased 
their  stock  of  hogs. 

Q.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  American  pork 
into  the  German  Empire  may  have  siinnilated  the  buHiness  of  raiding  hogs  to  MUch  an 
extent  that  overproductiou  has  been  made  apparent  to  buyers  f — A.  ^o,  sir;  that  has 
not  occurred  to  me.     It  uiay,  nevertheless,  be  true. 

Q.  Has  the  talk  about  Irit-hinas  in  foreign  pork  and  the  numerous  cases  of  trichino- 
sis which  have  taken  place  from  eating  German  pork  lessened  the  consumption  or  de> 
mand  for  that  article  of  food  in  Germany  f — A.  It;  may  have  done  so  for  a  moment 
only,  but  that  "  scare"  is  now  entirely  forgotten  aud  the  demand  for  pork  isgnrnter 
than  ever. 

Q.  Are  bntchers,  in  a  business  point  of  view,  prosperous  f— A.  Cattle-butcbers,  V> 
called,  areconterted  if  they  get  through  the  year  without  making  debts;  pork  butch- 
ers do  a  fair  paying  business,  aud  manufacturers  of  bausuge.  get  rich. 

FARMING  AND  FARMING  LANDS. 

The  farm  referred  to  in  the  following  interview  is  located  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  prosperous  farming  district.  The  hmd  has  a  value,  per  acre, 
about  equal  to  the  average  of  other  farm  lands  in  lihenish  lYiissisif 
aud  the  crops  produced  upon  it  are  such  as  are  most  common  in  North- 
ern German^'.  Beetroot  farming  ma}*,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a  8i>e- 
cialty  in  the  vicinity  of  Creft* Id. 

A  farmer's  testimony. 

Peter  Krantsser,  farmer,  of  Vennikel,  near  Crofeld,  in  reply  to  interrogatories  gave 
the  following  infoimation:  I  am  forty  yesra  of  age,  and  have  been  eugagt^cl  iu  the 
business  of  farming  all  my  life;  my  family  consiHts  of  four  persouH,  myself,  wife, 
brother,  and  sister.  My  farm  embraces  50  acres  of  fairly  gotNl  laud,  with  comfortable 
brick  dwelling,  and  bams  and  outhouses  of  ample  dimensions.  I  emphiy  one  man 
and  one  maid  servant.  This  help,  with  two  horses,  is  all  the  force  I  need  for  luy  iaim, 
every  acre  of  which  is  under  thorongli  cultivation. 

Q.  What  are  the  productsof  jour  farm? — A.  I  am  engage<l  in  general  farminfir^,  and 

Eroduce  rye,  wheat,  oals,  barleyi  and  sugar-beets,  vigetables,  milk,  butter,  and  eome 
rults.    I  am,  to  some  extent,  engaged  iu  thp  breeding  and  raising  of  hogs,  of  -whieb 
at  present,  I  have  bat  thirty ;  I  have  also  ten  cows. 
Q.  Will  yoa  please  state  what  portions  of  your  £arm  are  devoted  to  different  yxod* 
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iftt8?~A.  Fonr  ncres  are  devoted  to  pasture;  10  to  clov.er,  for  hay;  25  acres  to  rye, 
nhfat,  and  barl«\v,  and  11  licres  to  ontH,  vegetables,  and  an f^^ar  beets. 

I  generally  niiw*  8u^ar-b<*et8  for  the  piiqione  of  feeding  them  to  my  cows,  as  I  ob- 
tain a  more  abiiiidniit  milk  prodnct  from  them  than  from  any  other  food.  Whi^n, 
however,  the  mnrket  price  for  hnpar- beets  reiicheR  1  mark  (ii4  cents)  or  more  for  100 
ponndH,  I  find  a  better  and  more  sutisfuctory  profit  in  selling  them  to  mauufacturers 
ofHO^rnr. 

Q.  What  ia  the  averajje  amonnt  in  weight  of  sngar-beets  yon  prodnce  per  acre  t — A. 
Taking  the  average  of  tive  yearn  I  produced  about  300  centners  (15  tons)  per  acre,  and 
I  regard  tl  at  as  a  satisfactory  yiekl,  as  it  gives  me,  at  1  mark  per  ceutuer,  300  marks 

per  arre  (171.40).       ^ 

Q»  How  do  yon  prepare  an  car-beets  for  feeding  toyonr  cows? — A.  They  arecmshed 
ornit  by  maehinery  into  tliin  sliees,  and  mixed  with  the  bran  of  wheat  or  rye  Hour. 
Slicing;  the  beetM  i.<«  much  to  be  preferred  to  cutting  them  into  small  square  pieces. 
For  producing  milk  of  good  quality  I  find  no  f«»0(l  for  cows  whicb  equals  this. 

Q.  Hi»w  much  and  wliat  kind  of  nuinnreH,  or  fertilizers,  do  you  use  per  acre  to  pro- 
diicc  anch  a  crop  T — A.  I  Kpread,  per  acre,  twenty  oiie-horse  cart  loads,  ten  iu  spring 
and  ten  in  flutnnm.  I  ])low  in  this  mnuurt^  innuediately  after  spreading  it.  Sheep 
and  cow  manure  are  the  very  best  fertilizers  for  sngnr- beets  ;  bor^e  or  stable  manures 
is  altogether  too  dry  and  heal  iug.  As  an  additi<Huil  fertilizer,  I  sometimes  spread  four 
or  tive  Kiiglish  quarters  (about  oue  ton)  per  acre  of  planter  after  the  manure  has  beeu 
plowed  iu. 

I  select  the  dryest  portion  of  my  land  for  sugar-beets,  and  plow  it  at  least  font 
times,  making  the  soil  Hue  and  loose  before  I  plant.  The  laud  should  never  be 
plowed  when  it  is  wet. 

Q.  Do  you  raise  successive' crops  of  sngar-beets  upon  the  same  land? — A.  Oh,  no. 
Three  or  four  years  at  least  of  other  crops  bhould  intervene  beiore  planting  the  same 
land  agaiu  ^ith  beets.  For  intervening  crops  wheat  or  similar  grain  is  to  be  recom- 
niendeil. 

Q.  What  kind  of  crops,  in  your  opinion,  exhausts  or  impoverishes  the  soil  quick- 
eat  f— A.  Oats,  even  more  than  sugar-beets. 

Q.  Have  you  made  the  subject  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  by  different  crops  a 
atndy.  and,  if  so,  for  how  long  a  time f— A.  Yes,  sir;  1  have  given  the  subject  much 
atteution  for  more  than  twenty  years.  When  I  lease  n  piece  of  ground  for  a  single 
Tear,  as  I  sometimes  do,  I  always  plant  it  wiih  oats.  I  often  do  this  to  save  my  own 
laud  from  impoverishment  when^  wiali  to  ]iroducH  a  crop  of  oats.  My  two  horses, 
tencowM,  and  thirty  hogs  furnish  me  with  all  the  fertilizers  I  need  for  my  farm. 

Q.  What  kind  of  food  do  you  prepare  for  your  hogat— A.  Until  they  are  three 
mouths  old  I  feed  them  sour  milk  and  refuse  from  the  house;  after  that  age  I  feed 
them  potatoes  mixed  with  buckwheat  and  rye  flour  aud  slops,  cooked.  I  pour  over 
this  mixture  Four  uulk  euongb  to  make  it  mtiiat. 

Q.  Where  di>  you  raise  aud  keep  your  hotisf — A.  In  small  pens  with  cement  floors 
near  the  stable  of  the  cows.  This  is  the  custom  of  farmers  all  over  Germany,  as  in 
this  way  we  can  utilize  our  space  under  the  barn  better  than  in  any  other  way.  The 
pens  are,  I  think,  healthy  when  kept  clean. 

Q.  Di>es  the  sunshine  ever  reach  the  pens  where  yonkeep  your  hogs? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
They  have  honie  light,  but  never  snnabine. 

Q.  In  the  price  of  pork  at  this  time  higher  or  lower  than  it  was  a  year  ago? — A.  lb 
is  considerably  lower.  We  farmers  thought  that  we  should  get  a  much  better  price 
after  the  importation  of  American  pork  had  been  prohibited. 

Q.  What  are  farm  lands  iu  your  viciuiiy  worth  per  acre  f — A.  At  this  time,  without 
hniliiingH,  about  600  marks  ($143). 

Q.  What  amount  of  money  have  you  invested  in  yonr  farm,  including  buildings 
and  improvements? — A.  About  45,000  marks (|lO,7l6).  It  would  not, however,  sell 
at  tbistime  for  more  than  3<5,OOu  marks.  Farming  lauds  iu  our  vicinity  appear  to  be 
depreointing  in  value. 

Q.  What  iiniount«if  taxes  do  yon  pay  upon  your  farm  f — A.  I  pay  a  municipal  tax 
of  U)0  marks  (f35.70),  aud  a  general  or  laud  tax  of  ILO  mai'ks,  making  300  marks 
(171.40). 

Q.  What  are  your  net  savings  per  year  from  your  farm  t — A.  My  net  savings  have 
been,  per  year,  about  GOO  murks  ($l44.ti0)  since  lb70 — 14  years.  If  I  get  my  liviug, 
pay  my  taxen,  and  keep  out  of  debt,  I  am  satisfled.  Farming  is  poor  business.  1 
don't  think  fanners,  on  an  average,  save  more  than  1  per  ceut.  on  their  investments. 
Our  land  uow  requires  so  much  manure,  which  is  very  expensive,  that  proflts  are 
small. 

Q.  What  are  theaverasre  wages  paid  yonremploy^sf  — A.  I  pay  my  man  180  marks 
($4;^84)  a  year,  and  my  houseuiaid  150  marks  ($35.70)  a  year,  which  is  about  the  ar- 
eragepaid  by  farmers  in  general. 

The  working  hours  are  as  follows :  From  March  to  May,  from  6  o'clock  a.  m.  to  ft 
•'sloek  p.  m.     f'rom  June  to  September^  from5  o'clock  a.  m.  to  7  o'clock  p.  m. 
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Q .  Of  what  kind  of  food  are  farmers'  tables  usually  supplied,  and  at  what  hoon 
taken  f — ^A.  For  breakfast,  which  is  taken  before  beglnninf;  work,  we  usually  hare 
milk  thickened  witd  wheat  flour,  and  bread  and  butter.  For  dinner,  at  12  orclock, 
meat-soup,  with  vegetables  and  bacon.  At  7  o'clock,  supper  of  potatoes  and  bread, 
and  sometimes  butter. 

A  LABOBEB'S  TESTIMONY. 

Y.  Peltzer,  of  St.  Hubert,  near  Crefield,  laboreronGoyemment  highways,  in  reply  to 
questions  propounded  to  him,  replied  as  follows :  I  am  seventy- three  years  of  age,  and 
have  been  employed  in  repairing  Government  highways  for'  a  long  time. 

I  receive,  per  month,  as  wages,  36  marks  ($8.56),  and  no  supplies  of  any  kind  are 
furnished  me.  I  begin  work  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  finish  at  7  p.  m.,  and  am 
allowed  half  an  hour  for  my  dinner.  I  take  my  breakfast  before  I  begin  work,  and 
my  supper  after  I  have  finished.  I  have  a  wife  and  7  children— 4  sons  and  3  daugh- 
ters, who  are  now  grown  up  men  and  women.  They  have  all  left  me,  and  myself  and 
my  wife  are  living  alone. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  support  yourself  and  wife  on  the  432  marks  ($102.72)  which  yoa 
receive  per  year  ? — A.  I  am  obliged  to  do  it.  I  have  no  other  resource.  Itia  toagk 
business,  but  complaints  are  useless  where  there  are  no  remedies. 

Q.  Are  your  seven  children  all  living  f — A.  They  are  all  living,  married,  and  hays 
families. 

Q.  Do  you  not,  at  your  time  of  life,  receive  any  assistance  from  your  children  t— 
A.  No,  sir.  They  have  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it  in  supporting  themselves.  Oar  chil- 
dren can't  help  us  much.  Mine  are  as  good  and  dutiiul  as  any  of  those  of  my  neigh- 
bors, but  I  cannot  say  that  they  have  ever  been  of  any  service  or  benefit  to  me, 
beyond  the  pleasure  which  a  parent  enjoys  from  loving  his  children  and  having  tiiem 
around  him.  We  care  for  them  and  send  them  to  school,  as  required  by  law,  until 
they  are  fourteen  years  of  age.  We  sometimes  make  an  effort  to  send  them  a  year 
or  two  longer  than  the  legal  period,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  a  life  of  usefulneM 
higher  than  that  of  their  poor  parents.  But,  almost  immediately  after  leaving 
sohpol,  the  girls  marry,  and  as  soon  as  our  boys  begin  to  be  of  actual  service  to  m 
they  are  caUed  into  the  army,  where  they  remain  three  years.  There  they  learn  only 
the  business  of  a  soldier,  and  unlearn  all  of  home  life  they  knew  before,  and  when 
they  return  they  must  begin  and  learn  anew  some  trade  or  business  that  will  give 
them  a  livine.  Before  they  are  ready  to  do  this  they,  too,  marry,  and  with  a  &mily 
on  their  hands  go  on  with  the  struggle  of  life  as  I  have  done. 

Q.  Is  your  experience  a  type  of  that  of  others  of  your  class  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think 
it  fairly  represents  the  experience  of  a  large  portion  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Ger- 
many, with  this  exception,  that  few  of  them  have  had  so  many  years  of  it  as  I  have. 

With  occasional  exceptions,  we  have  for  breakfast  coffee  and  black  bread  j  fbr 
dinner,  vegetables  and  soup ;  for  supper,  buttermilk  and  potatoes.  We  sometimea 
have  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  coffee  between  these  meals.  When  too  old  and 
weak  to  work  the  town  must  t&ke  care  of  us. 


GO-OPEBATIYE  ASSOOIATION. 

There  are  no  incorporated  manufacturing  companies  in  Crefeld.  The 
business  of  manufacturing  is  wholly  conducted  by  firms  or  individuate. 

Differences  arising  between  weavers  and  manufacturers  are  refened 
for  settlement  to  the  Rhenish  '<  Gewerbegericht,"  a  court  of  judicial  au- 
thority, composed  of  manufacturers,  overseers,  and  weavers. 

The  ^'  Kiederrheinische  Weber-Union  ^  is  an  association  composed  of 
about  six  hundred  master- weavers.  It  has  an  official  existence,  and  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  its  own  members  and  others  in 
the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life  at  whplesale  prices.  They  also 
own  looms  on  which  they  manufacture  silk  goods  for  sale. 

The  '^Niederrheinische  Weberbund"  is  an  association  organized  under 
royal  sanction  for  the  following  purposes :  (1.)  To  establish  uniform  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  education  of  boys  who  are  to  become  weavers, 
and  to  select,  prepare,  and  aid  those  apt  scholars  who  have  exhibited 
qualifications  that  especially  fit  them  to  enter  the  Boyal  Textile  High 
School.  (2.)  To  establish  ^<  Htllfekasse  "  (help-savings  bank),  and  to  aid 
widows,  orphans,  and  other  relatives  of  deceased  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation.   (3.)  To  secure  for  the*^^  Hiilfekasse''  depositors  and  contri 
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botions  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  old  and  infirm  people  who  have  no 
resources  of  their  own.  (4.)  Toestablish  uniformity  in  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  govern  silk  and  velvet  manufacturers,  and  to  protect  the 
interests  of  workingmen  by  securing  equality  in  rates  of  wages ;  also 
to  arbitrate  between  manufacturers  and  their  employes  when  differences 
arise  between  them,  especially  at  those  periods  when  business  is  very 
B/etive  or  very  dull.  Also  to  establish  rules  and  lay  out  work  for  its 
subordinate  societies,  of  which  there  are  many.  Each  of  such  societies 
must  pay,  half-yearly,  into  the  treasury  of  the  "  Weberbund  ^  30  pfen- 
nigs (7  cents)  for  each  of  their  members. 

The  *^  Weberbund "  publishes  a  newspaper  for  general  circulation 
among  employers  and  the  working  classes.  Any  irregularities  or  dis- 
honorable transactions  occurring  among  manufacturers,  employers,  and 
employ^  is  immediately  descril^  and  the  details  given  through  the 
columns  of  this  paper. 

The  owners  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  which  there  are  steam- 
engines  and  machinery  are  obliged  to  have  their  employes  insured 
against  accident,  so  that  they  may  be  sure  of  a  certain  sum  in  case  they 
are  disabled.  If  death  follows  in  consequence  of  injuries  received  on 
the  premises,  the  widow,  or  next  of  kin,  obtains  an  annual  pension. 

In  each  Government  district  there  is  a  trades  union,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  directors  to  visit  the  different  manufactories  located  therein,  and 
see  that  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  not  overworked. 

In  Grefeld  there  exists  a  large  charity  society  which  has  divided  the 
city  into  seventeen  districts.  Each  district  has  a  sub-society,  consist- 
ing of  fourteen  members  and  a  president,  and  each  member  is  as- 
signed to  a  smaller  district.  Their  duty  is  to  canvass  their  districts 
once  in  fourteen  days  and  see  that  the  worthy  poor  are  not  neglected. 
All  members  must  give  gratuitous  services  and  agree  to  be  diligent  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  them. 

But  few  weavers  emigrate  to  other  countries.  Those  who  do  gener- 
ally go  to  Paterson,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;  but  nearly  all  express 
disappointment  after  having  worked  there  a  short  time,  because  in  fac- 
tory life  there  they  do  not  possess  the  freedom  which  house- weavers  in 
German}  enjoy ;  and  many  of  them,  sooner  or  later,  return  to  their  na- 
tive country. 

INSURANCE  AGAINST  SIOKNBSS. 

The  Imperial  Parliament  of  Germany  has  very  recently  passed  and 
promulgated  a  law  making  insurance  by  working  people  against  Bidk.- 
nesB  compulsory.  There  are  points  in  this  somewhat  remarkable  enact- 
ment which,  I  think,  will  be  interesting  to  the  laboring  classes  of  the 
United  States.  I  give,  therefore,  an  epitome  of  the  law,  as  follows : 
All  laborers,  mechanics,  or  other  people  who  work  for  wages,  or  for  a 
salary,  are  required,  under  certain  penalties,  to  be  insured  against  sick- 
ness. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  insurance  institutions  provided  for  this 
purpose.  First,  the  '^Oemeinde-Krankenversicherungskassen,"  a  com- 
munal (or  city  or  town)  insurance  society,  which  insures  against  sick- 
ness all  working  people  who  are  not  insured  in  some  other  similar 
institution.  In  this  society  the  person  insured  is  assisted  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  (1.)  By  being  provided  with  medical  attendance,  medi- 
cines, care,  &c.,  from  the  commencement  of  illness.  (2.)  In  case  the 
person  insared  is  wholly  unable  to  work,  moneyed  assistance  is  granted 
amounting  to  one-half  of  the  average  local  daily  wages  paid  to  persons 
in  the  same  trade  or  calling.    The  payments  are  for  every  working  day, 
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and  begin  the  third  day  after  sickness,  and  continues  until  recoTery,or 
for  a  period  not  longer  than  thirteen  weeks ;  or,  if  deemed  advisable  by 
ifie  managers  and  physicians,  treatment  and  board  in  a  hospital  is  pro- 
vided in  lieu  of  moneyed  assistance. 

In  case  family  or  relatives  are  dependent  for  maintenance  upon  tbe 
wages  of  such  person,  a  sum  equivalent  to  half  of  the  money  allowance 
is  in  addition  paid  to  them. 

The  rate  of  the  daily  local  wages  is  fixed  by  Gk)vernment  officials, 
and  separate  rates  are  established  for  young  people,  women,  and  adolt 
workmen. 

The  insurance  premium  fixed  by  the  communal  authorities  cannot  ex- 
ceed 1^  per  cent,  of  the  daily  local  wages,  and  must  be  fixed  at  that 
rate  unless,  for  special  reasons,  it  is  decided  otherwise.  In  case  premi- 
ums should  not  cover  the  expenses  incurred  for  relief,  the  city  or  town 
of  which  the  insured  is  a  resident  is  required  to  advance  the  deficiency. 

If  the  yearly  balance-sheet  shows  that  the  official  rate  of  1^  per  cent 
premium  does  not  cover  the  expenses,  the  premium  may  be  raised  to  2 
per  cent.  Any  excess  accruing  from  premiums  is  put  into  a  reserve 
fund.  Should  the  excess  continue  the  premiums  may  be  reduced  or  tbe 
usual  allowance  for  relief  increased  by  a  resolution  passed  by  the  com- 
munal authorities.  If  such  action  is  not  had,  the  Oovemment  can,  by 
decree,  lower  the  rate  of  premiums. 

'  Several  communities  (towns)  may  unite  in  establishing  an  *'  insurance 
union."  Very  small  communities  are  required  by  the  Government  to 
unite  for  such  a  purpose. 

Communities,  cities,  and  towns,  are  empowered  to  authorize  the  or- 
ganization of  special  associations  of  persons  in  their  respective  districts^ 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  persons,  who  may  insure  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  These  special  <' unions"  must  consist  of  persons 
belonging  to,  and  employed  in,  one  trade.  Insurance  unions,  inrluding 
various  trades  may  be  established,  provided  there  are  at  least  one  hun- 
dred insurers  in  each  trade  represented.  Associations  of  less  than  one 
hundred  persons,  may  be  established  by  presenting  to  the  Government  sat- 
isfac;tory  evidence  of  the  soundness  and  safety  of  their  organizations. 

All  working  people  become  members  of  one  of  these  insurance  unions 
on  the  day  they  accept  service  as  an  employ^  in  the  district  where  it  is 
located. 

Belief  or  payments  are  granted  as  follows :  (1.)  In  the  basis  of  wages 
paid  by  the  trade  or  calling  to  which  the  members  belong,  provided 
such  wages  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of  3  marks  (72  cents)  per  working 
day.  (2.)  The  same  rate  of  assistance  is  allowed  to  women  in  child- 
birth for  a  period  of  three  weeks  from  date  of  sickness.  (3.)  In  case  of 
the  death  of  a  member,  a  sum  equal  to  twenty  times  the  amount  of  his 
local  daily  wages,  is  allowed  for  burial  expenses,  &c. 

"Average  daily  wages"  are  determined  by  the  ruling  rates  paid  in 
trades  or  callings,  but  in  no  case  can  they  exceed  4  marks  (95  cents) 
per  day,  nor  be  less  than  the  average  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  the 
locality  where  the  member  or  the  person  insured  resides. 

The  established  amount  of  relief  and  the  time  for  which  it  is  granted 
may,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  duly  recorded,  be  extended  by  the 
authorities  as  follows : 

(I.)  For  a  term  of  one  year  instead  of  thirteen  weeks. 

(2.)  Three-quarters  of  the  average  daily  wages  may  be  allowed  instead 
of  one-half. 

(3.)  Patients  in  hospitals  who  have  no  families  or  relatives  dependent 
upon  them,  may  be  allowed  a  sum  in  addition,  equal  to  one-eighth  of 
their  weekly  wages. 
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(4.)  To  women  id  child-birth  relief  may  be  granted  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks  instead  of  three  weeks. 

(5.)  Medical  treatmenc,  care,  &Q.y  may  be  granted  to  families  of  mem- 
b^  and  to  relatives  dependent  npon  them. 

(6.)  In  case  of  death  a  snm  equal  to  forty  times  that  of  one  day's  local 
wa^es  may  be  granted. 

(7.)  In  case  of  the  death  of  the  wife  or  child  of  a  member  there  may 
be  allowed  for  the  wife  two-thirds  and  for  the  child  one-half  the  amount 
to  which  a  member  would  be  entitled. 

The  dues  or  contributions  to  be  paid  to  these  local  insurance  unions 
(Ortskrankenkassen)  are  to  be  fixed  at  such  a  percentage  of  the  average 
oaily  wages  as  will  cover  expenses  for  relief,  management,  and  a  reason- 
able reserve  fund. 

The  rales  for  the  management  of  the  insurance  unions  must  be  pre- 
pared by  the  municipal  authorities  in  conjunction  with  representative 
members  of  such  unions. 

BBOULATIONS  FOR  UNION  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Employers  are  required  to  send  to  the  managers  of  associations  the 
names  of  persons  in  their  employ  within  three  days  after  they  enter  or 
leave  their  service. 

Employers  are  also  required  to  pay  the  premiums  for  their  workmen 
weekly ;  they  are  obliged  also  to  pay  one- third  of  the  premiums  assessed 
npon  their  employ^. 

Employers  are  authorized  to  deduct  from  the  weekly  wages  of  their 
workmen  the  amount  due  from  them  for  premiums. 

Those  who  employ  more  than  fifty  persons  are  permitted  to  establish 
an  msnrance  union  (Fabrikkrankenkasse)  for  themselves,  and  if  their 
bnsines  is  dangerous,  or  detrimental  to  health,  they  are  obliged  to  do  so. 
Should  they  neglect  to  organize  such  an  union  they  are  compelled  to 
pay  to  the  communal  association  a  sum  equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  wages 
earned  by  their  workmen,  such  percentage  being  fixed  by  Government 
officials. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  IRON  AND  COAL  MINES. 

In  the  district  of  Essen — the  agency  attached  to  this  consulate — the 
iron,  coal,  and  mining  industries  so  far  surpass,  in  magnitude,  all  others 
that  they  rule  the  rates  of  wages  paid  workmen  employed  in  different 
partiuits.    To  the  latter,  therefore,  only  a  brief  reference  will  be  made. 

There  are  few  localities  in  the  world  that  contain,  per  square  mile, 
80  many  working  people  as  the  coal  and  iron  district  of  which  Esseii  is 
the  center.  There  the  finctuatious  in  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  are  sudden  and  very  great,  for  the  reason  that  a  slight  distur- 
bance in  the  elements  of  trade  connected  with  the  industries  peculiar 
to  that  locality  affects  the  entire  laboring  community,  who  cannot  live 
a  single  day  without  employment.  In  periods  of  '^  dull  times''  there  is, 
therefore,  much  suffering  among  the  working  classes,  so  much,  indeed, 
as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Government  which  has  taken  certain 
steps  with  a  view  to  bettering  their  condition.  But  up  to  this  date  not 
much  success  has  attended  these  efforts. 

In  trades  other  than  those  of  mining  and  iron  and  steel  manufactur- 
ing a  first-class  workmen  receives  from  15  to  20  marks  ($3.57  to  $4.76) 
per  week,  and  an  assistant  receives  from  12  to  15  marks.  The  hours  of 
work  are  frem  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  7  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
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with  intervals  of  half  an  hoar  for  breakfast,  one  hoar  for  dinner,  and 
half  an  hour  for  4  o'clock  vespers.  In  these  heavy  indastries  female 
labor  cannot  be  employed.  With  earoiogs  so  small,  the  head  of  a  family 
without  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  except  in  household  duties,  finds  it 
impossible  to  live  without  deprivations  which  amount  to  absolute  suf- 
fering in  his  entire  family. 

^e  women  and  children  must  tax  their  feeble  efiforts  to  the  utter- 
most in  earning  something  to  procure  the  necessities  which  meager 
health  and  decencies  require. 

The  women  '^  hire  themselves  out "  some  hours  each  day  fordomestic 
work.  Some  children  obtain  their  food  by  rendering  light  services  for 
neighboring  families,  others  by  gathering  scraps,  waste,  and  rubbish, 
and  still  others  by  begging. 

HOW  THE  MINERS  LIVE. 

The  food  of  these  people  consists  of  bread  and  vegetables  only.  It 
is  very  seldom,  indeed,  they  obtain  for  themselves  a  bit  of  meat. 

They  dwell  in  one  or  two  rooms  in  small  lodgings  located  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  town,  and  pay  as  rent  therefor  from  $20  to  $28  per  year. 
Unmarried  men  can  exist  without  much  discomfort.  They  board  and 
lodge  with  the  better  situated  families,  have  somewhat  better  food,  and 
save  a  little  for  amusements. 

The  plan  of  distributing  among  families  the  single  men  as  boarders 
and  lodgers,  instead  of  having  separate  accommodations  for  them,  has 
been  productive  of  a  condition  of  morals  so  bad  that  the  police  authori- 
ties have  been  forced  to  issue  stringent  ordinances  regulating  the 
manner  in  which  lodgers  shall  be  received  and  cared  for  by  these  fami- 
lies. It  is  said  that  a  watchful  police  supervision  is  necessary  in  order 
to  maintain  proprieties  which  belong  to  civilized  life. 

Some  owners  of  mines  and  large  industrial  establishments  have 
arranged  boarding-houses  expressly  for  single  men,  and  will  not  permit 
families  under  their  control  to  receive  boarders  or  lodgers. 

The  poor  people  referred  to  above  are  generally  clad  in  raiment  ob- 
tained by  alms,  or  by  purchase  from  dealers  in  old  clothes  of  the  lowest 
class. 

It  seems  proper  to  remark  that  the  condition  of  the  working  clasaeB 
in  the  mining  districts  above  mentioned,  especially  with  reg:ard  to  their 
habits  and  manner  of  living,  are  an  exception  to  those  prevailing  among 
communities  of  poor  people  of  different  callings  in  other  localities. 

Wages  in  the  mining  districts  have  advanced  about  5  per  cent,  since 
1878,  but  the  prices  of  living  have  increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 
It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  wage  condition  of  miners  has  im- 
proved. Neither  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  improvement  in 
the  moral  status  of  this  class  of  laborers. 

The  relations  between  employers  and  employ^  become  less  harmo- 
nious as  these  industries  develop  and  draw  together  large  communities 
of  one  class  of  laborers.  Attachment  to  rules  and  ordinances  become 
looser  aB  numbers  increase. 

Labor  organizations  and  trades  unions,  though  talked  of,  have  not 
yet  been  formed  among  them.  This  fact  is  partly  due  to  the  restraining 
influences  and  more  perfect  discipline  ami  order  preserved  by  the  great 
establishment  of  Krupp,  and  partly  to  the  influence  and  work  of  the 
Christian  social  union  societies,  which  are  under  the  united  guidance  of 
both  Evangelical  and  Catholic  clergymen.    These  societies  are  vex? 
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active,  and  are  doing  most  excellent  service  in  behalf  of  the  mental 
and  physical  welfare  of  the  laboring*  classes  in  this  locality,  and  their 
good  work  will  probably  continue  if  they  do  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  involved  in  political  strifes  which  are  so  contagions  and  constantly 
threatening  among  these  people. 

STRIKES. 

Strikes  among  miners  very  rarely  occur,  for  the  reason  that  they 
have  no  time  to  strike.  Existence  for  a  day  without  work  is  impossible. 
"They  must  pump  or  drown.''  Workingmen  purchase  the  necessaries 
of  life  when,  where,  and  of  whom  they  desire.  Payments  of  wages  are 
made  weekly,  and  cooperative  societies  under  the  direction  of  working- 
men  are  unknown  in  this  part  of  Prussia. 

COAL  AND   GOAL-MININO  INDUSTRIES. 

Essen,  on  the  Bnhr,  is  the  chief  center  of  the  "Netherrhenish-West- 
fialian"  coal-fields,  which  constitute  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment districts  of  Dortmund.  These  coal-fields  are  the  most  impor- 
tant on  the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  Their  importance  as  a  mining 
district  can  be  measured  by  the  number  of  miners  employed  and  the 
amount  of  coal  mined.  In  the  year  1883  98,000  miners  produced 
28,000,000  tons  of  coal  in  this  district  alone.  The  extraordinary  growth 
of  this  industry  dates  from  1852,  when  2,000,000  tons  were  produced. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of  production  and  the  number 
of  miners  employed  during  the  preceding  twenty-five  years,  namely, 
from  1858  to  1883  : 

TMe  shotting  ike  increase  in  coal  proditoHon  from  1858  to  1882,  and  the  increase  in  the  ntim- 

her  of  mtners  employed  during  that  time. 
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62,842 
67.540 
78,214 
81,077 
81,630 
81,438 
73,725 
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76,002 
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04,564 


MINERS'  WAGES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of  wages  paid  miners  from  1879  to 
1883.  The  four  quarters  of  each  year  are  given  in  order  to  exhibit  the 
rapid  fluctaations  in  the  price  of  labor  and  the  rates  paid  therefor. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  wages  are  only  paid  after  the  ex- 
penses for  tools,  powder,  dynamite,  oil,  and  certain  established  contri- 
bations  to  the  "  miners'  aid  societies  "  have  been  deducted. 

While  the  rate  of  wages  enumerated  appear  to  be  very  low  for  labor 
so  hard,  unpleasant  and  dangerous,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
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miner  works  in  reality  bat  eight  hours  per  day,  while  workiDgmen  em- 
ployed in  other  occapations,  labor  on  an  average  from  eleven  to  twelve 
hoars  per  day. 

Table  $howing  daily  wagee  of  miners  from  1879  to  1883. 
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*  Miners  of  coal  sod  stone  earn  about  one-third  more  than  their  tenders  and  assistants,  so  that  tht 
former  noir  earn  about  8. 50  to  4  marks,  and  the  latter  about  2. 50  to  3  marks  per  day,  when  en- 
ployed  under  contract. 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYl^S. 

Nearly  all  mine-owners  in  the  Essen -Dortmund  district  are  associated 
under  the  name  of  '^  Yerein  fUr  bergbaulichen  Interesseu"  (anion  for  the 
interests  of  mining).  The  object  of  this  association  is  to  improve  the 
welfare  and  culture  of  mining  people.  Its  founders  believe  that  a  sound 
and  prosperous  industry  can  only  exist  when  the  relations  between 
employer  and  employ^  are  based  upon  feelings  of  reciprocal  trust  and 
confidence,  and  for  this  reason  they  exercise  a  powertul  influence  over 
the  management  of  all  mines  in  the  district.  When  disagreemcDts 
between  mine-owners  and  miuers  occur,  the  government  of  this  associa- 
tion intervenes  and  an  amicable  adjustment  usually  follows.  The  party 
in  the  wrong  is  notified  and  the  decision  is  seldom  questioned,  and  thus 
relations  of  mutual  confidence  are  preserved  between  owners  and  miners, 
and  strikes  among  workmen  are  now  of  rare  occurrence. 

This  association  also  looks  after  the  management  of  schools  and  the 
education  of  miners'  children. 


HABITS  OF  MINERS. 


The  various  charitable  and  ^'  help  institutions"  established  by  mine- 
owners,  similar  to  those  existing  among  weavers,  have  had  the  tendency 
to  promote  contentment  and  sobriety  among  workmen.  The  recent 
enactment  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  which  provides  that  every  work- 
ingman  shall    be  insured  against  sickness  and  accident,^  has  been 
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especially  salatary  in  makiDg  them  steady  and  trnstworthy.  They 
koow  that  in  case  of  sickness,  accident,  or  death  they  are  provided  for, 
and  these  considerations  have  removed  many  of  the  terrors  which  en- 
eompass  the  life  of  a  laboring  man. 

GO  OPERATIVE  SOOIETIES. 

Co-operative  societies  do  not  exist  under  the  direction  of  the  work- 
people themselves.  Many  institutions,  however,  are  established  by 
mine-owners  for  the  benefit  of  workmen.  Among  these  may  be  named 
the  '^  Knappschaftsverein  "  (miners'  union)  and  the  /^  Knappschafks- 
kassen"  (savings  society).  These  societies  are  charitable  in  their  object, 
and  are  intended  to  promote  savings  for  sick  days  and  old  age.  Em- 
ployers and  employes  contribute  to  these  savings  societies  in  nearly  equal 
proportions,  as  follows :  In  1882  mine-owners  contributed  $545,971.09 ; 
daring  same  time  miners  contributed  $551,416.44. 

In  the  year  1882  5,014  families  lived,  for  a  mere  nominal  rent,  in 
houses  which  were  built  by  the  managers  of  fifty  mines. 

Supply  stores  are  founded  by  mine  owners,  and  are  beneficent,  not 
only  because  they  provide  a  good  quality  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
cheaply,  but  for  the  reason,  also,  that  miners  are  forced  to  pay  cash^ 
and  are  thus  prevented  from  indulging  in  the  ruinous  habit  of  contract* 
ing  debts. 

LiyiNG  EXPENSES  OF  MINERS. 

As  an  example  of  the  condition  of  miners  in  Germany,  and  the  way 
they  live,  I  give  the  following  information  obtained  from  a  miner,  fifty- 
seven  years  of  age,  who  is  no  longer  able  to  work,  and  who  has  a  wife 
and  eight  children.  Three  of  his  children,  two  girls  and  a  boy,  are  now 
adult  persons,  and  of  the  other  five,  the  youngest  is  three,  and  the 
oldest  thirteen  years  of  age.  This  man  receives  from  the  ^^  Knappshaft- 
skassen  "  (poor-miners'  fand)  a  pension  for  himself  of  270  marks  and  for 
his  wife  and  children  90  marks  per  year.  Schooling  for  the  five  younger 
children,  medical  att-endance  and  medicines  are  also  provided  free  of 
expense  by  the  institution  above  named.  The  son,  who  lives  with  his 
parents,  earns  900  marks  per  year,  thus  making  the  total  income  of  the 
family  1,260  marks  ($300)  per  year;  and  this  sum  is  expended  as  fol- 
lows: 

Bent  for  two  rooms  in  the  country  and  half  an  acre  of  groand $35  70 

Clothing  per  annum 57  12 

Fuel  per  annum 13  56 

Taxes  per  annum 6  18 

Food  per  annum 177  78 

School-books  per  annum 4  76 

Miscellaneous 4  76 

Total 2D9  88 

This  would  give  for  the  whole  family  about  2  marks  (48  cents)  per  day 
for  nine  persons,  or  5^  cents  for  each  person. 

It  should  be  added  that  this  miner,  like  most  others  of  his  class,  has 
the  use  of  a  piece  of  land  upon  which  he  raises  vegetables.  In  this  case, 
as  with  the  weavers,  the  garden  appears  to  be  the  salvation  of  the 
family. 

The  daily  meals  of  this  family,  and  the  time  of  taking  them,  averages 
about  as  follows:  For  breakfast,  at  6  o'clock,  coffee  and  black  bread 
and  butter  (on  Sunday  white  bread).  For  lunch,  at  10  o'clock,  black 
bread  and  butter.    For  dinner,  at  12  o'clock,  potatoes,  in  which  a  small 
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piece  of  bacon  is  boiled.  For  Tespers,  at  4  o^clock,  coffee,  with  black 
bread  and  bntter.  For  Bupper,  at  7.30  o'clock,  sonp  made  of  milk  and 
the  remains  of  the  dinner. 

The  custom  among  German  workingmen  of  eating  five  or  more  Unm 
a  day  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the  fact  that  their  food  is  light  and  lack- 
ing in  nourishment,  and  must,  therefore,  be  taken  at  short  intervals. 

SAFETY  OF  WORKING  PEOPLE  IN  MINES. 

The  Oerman  Government  has,  for  many  years  past,  manifested  a  very 
deep  interest  in  securing  safety  for  those  who  labored  in  the  coal  mines. 
Formerly  the  whole  administration  of  the  mines  and  their  management 
was  under  the  control  of  Government  officers  who  dictated  the  means 
of  safety  to  be  employed.  In  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  how- 
ever, the  general  management  of  mines  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
owners  themselves,  but  all  matters  relating  to  the  safety  of  the  work- 
men were  controlled  by  civil  officers  under  a  chief  inspector  appointed 
by  the  local  government.  When,  however,  the  dangers  arising  firom 
fire-damp  increased,  by  reason  of  the  greater  extent  and  depth  of  the 
mines,  the  Government  appointed  a  scientific  commission,  called  the 
<'  Fire-damp  Commission,''  with  its  headquarters  at  Essen,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  study  the  nature  and  causes  of  danger,  and  to  discover  and 
test  means  which  would  be  efficient  in  resisting  and  preventing  it. 
This  commission,  after  having  patiently  and  with  great  thoroughness 
investigated  the  subject,  established,  in  connection  with  the  mining 
school  at  Boeham,  a  chemical  laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  making  ex- 
periments and  testing  safety  lamps,  ventilators,  and  other  apparatas 
used  for  purifying  the  air  in  mines. 

This  mining  school  was  established  by  aid  of  the  Government,  bat  in 
1864  it  was,  by  act  of  Parliament,  transferred  to  the  mine  owners. 

The  object  of  this  thoroughly  equipped  and  useful  scientific  institution 
is  to  cultivate  all  the  sciences  relating  to  mining  and  the  safety  of  miners, 
and  to  constantly  examine  the  condition  of  the  air  and  the  methods 
adopted  for  the  ventilation  of  mines. 

Disasters  from  explosions,  or  other  causes,  are  rarely  heard  of  in 
German  mines,  and  their  exemption  from  dangerous  elements  is  largely 
due  to  the  watchfulness  of  the  management  of  this  school  and  the  safe- 
guards it  recommends. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGE  BATES. 

Wages  in  1878  and  in  1883. — A  careful  investigation  relative  to  varia- 
tions in  the  rates  of  wages  prevailing  in  1878  and  188dshowsthat  there 
has  been  no  substantial  change  in  the  mining,  iron,  and  steel  manufact- 
uring districts  of  Germany. 

In  his  great  establishment  at  Essen,  Mr.  Krupp,  who  employs  in  his 
machine-shops  and  manufacturing  departments,  about  ten  thonsand 
men,  reports  that  the  average  wages  paid  per  day  to  his  mechanics  in 
1878  was  3.41  marks  (81  cents),  and  in  1883  the  average  wages  paid  to 
the  same  class  of  workmen  was  3.53  marks  (84  cents),  a  difference  of 
about  3^  per  cent.  But  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  no  gain  in  favor  of  the  workmen  can  be  recorded. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  avenige  jirices  in  Essen  in  1878  and 
1883  of  certain  staple  articles  of  food  which  were  supplied  to  workmen 
in  those  years.    The  variations  are  slight,  but  it  will  be  observed  that 
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the  average  increase  is  large  euongh  to  neatralize  any  increase  in  the 
price  of  wages : 

Table  $howing  average  price  in  1878  and  1883  of  certain  staple  arttoles  of  food  and  koueehold 

supplies  furnished  to  miners. 


Articles. 


Baiter 

Geflhe 

EoUed  barley 


Peae 

LentilB 

Dateh  cheeee 
Backvheet . . . 
Wbeetjcrite.. 
Wheat  flour.. 
YermioelU.... 
Prunes 


Average 

price 
;  in  1878. 

Average 

prioe 
in  1888. 

$0  25 
27 

$0  27 
20 

'             04 

03 

03 

08 

03 

04 

04 

06 

15 

17 

03 

03 

05 

05 

04 

04 

1              07 

07 

08 

1 

07. 

Artioles. 


Average 

price 
in  1878. 


Rice .'.. 

Tomips 

Sail 

Americao  lard 

Hard  Koap 

Soft  soap 

Westphalian  Ijacon 
Amencan  bacon. .. 
Granulated  eogar . 
Powdered  eagar. . . 

Bapeseedoil 

Petrolenm  oU 


•  •  ^p  •  •  •  «  •  < 


$0  04 
04 
02 
11 
07 
06 
17 
10 
15 
11 
16 
05 


Average 

prioe 
in  1883. 


$0  04 
08 
02 
16 
06 
04 
21 
15 
U 
11 
14 
04 


PBEVAILINa  CUSTOMS  IN  KBUPP'S  ESTABLISHMENT. 

During  the  summer  season  firemen  in  the  Krupp  works  are  supplied 
with  cold  coffee  and  vinegar  at  intervals  during  the  day,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  establishment,  and  each  of  the  melters,  puddlers,  strikers, 
and  other  workmen  employed  in  connection  with  heated  metals  are  furn- 
ished free  with  one-ei  ghth  of  a  quart  of  brandy  per  day.  Those  workmen 
who  are  employed  in  the  open  air  are  supplied  free  with  water-proof 
overcoats.  Firemen  are  furnished  with  spectacles,  high  boots,  and 
coarse  linen  covers  for  arms  and  hands. 

Mr.  Krupp  has  provided  3,208  dwellings,  each  with  a  small  garden, 
for  families  of  workmen  employed  by  him.  These  dwellings  are  occu- 
pied by  16,2(M)  persons.  This  shows  an  average  of  five  families  to  each 
dwelling. 

The  rent  paid  per  annum  by  occnpants  is  as  follows : 

For2rooinB  and  a  cellar |21  to|25 

For  3  rooms  and  a  cellar S8  to    38 

For  4  rooms  and  a  cellar 43 

For  5  rooms  and  a  cellar 50 

For  2  rooms  in  barracks 14  to   21 

Working  hoars  for  firemen  are  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  For  all  other 
workmen  from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m. 

Pbussian  Elementaby  Sohool  System. 

(OPINIONS  OF  OBEFELD  TEAOHEBS.) 

The  regulations  for  the  government  of  Prussian  elementary  schools 
are  fixed  by  ministerial  decrees.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  school  laws 
have  been  passed  by  the  Prussian  Parliament.  The  management  and 
control  of  such  schools  is  vested  in  the  department  of  education,  with 
full  powers. 

All  children  in  Prussia  are  obliged  to  attend  school  after  they  are 
six  ontil  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  attain  an  adequate  educa- 
tion by  private  teaching,  or  in  other  educational  institutions.  The 
schools  contain  one  or  more  classes  according  to  the  size  of  the  com- 
munity where  they  are  located.  In  common  schools  (Yolksschule) 
children  of  the  first-class,  between  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  are 
tangbt  by  the  same  teachers,  and  the  number  of  children  must  not  ex- 
ceed eighty. 
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In  small,  poor  commanities,  which  cannot  afford  the  salary  for  a  sec- 
ond teacher,  half-day  schools  are  established,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Qovemment,  in  which  the  children,  divided  in  two  sections,  are  taaght 
alternately  by  the  same  teacher. 

Where  there  are  several  teachers  in  one  school  the  lessons  are  given 
in  different  class-rooms.  The  maximnm  nnmber  of  scholars  in  one  class 
mnst  not  exceed  eighty. 

Large  schools  are  usaally  subdivided  into  a  lower,  a  middle,  and  a 
principal  department.  The  teacher  of  the  latter  is  generally  the  head 
master,  who  has  the  management  of  the  school.  The  other  teachers, 
called  class-teachers,  are,  in  most  cases,  subordinate  to  the  head-master, 
who,  by  order  of  the  Oovernment,  communicates  with  his  direct  supe- 
riors, and  keeps  them  au  fait  about  everything  concerning  the  school 
Oommnnications  to  the  class  teachers  are  made  through  the  head  mas- 
ter, who  is  expected  to  regard  his  relations  toward  them  as  that  of  an 
older  and  more  experienced  colleague  and  adviser. 

The  subordinate  position  of  the  class  teachers  often  lead  to  disagree- 
ments between  them  and  the  head  master,  a  regretable  circumstance  for 
which  no  remedy  has  been  as  yet  provided. 

During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  lady  teachers  have  been  employed 
in  some  communities.  Now  and  then  complaints  are  heard  that,  not- 
withstanding the  great  conscientiousness  with  which  these  ladies  en- 
deavor to  fulfill  their  duties,  the  average  results  do  not  appear  to  be 
satisfactory.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  employment  of  lady 
teachers,  which  is  here  yet  an  experiment,  can  be  maintained. 

Concerning  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  schools  more  experience  is 
needed  before  passing  final  judgment.  Both  systems  of  combined  and 
separate  classes  are  being  thoroughly  tested.  In  schools  with  several 
classes  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  the  higher  classes  is  found  to  be 
decidedly  preferable. 

Schools  have  been  recently  established  in  which  no  difference  is  made 
regarding  the  religious  beliefs  of  pupils.  In  such  schools  religious  in- 
struction for  different  denominations  is  separately  given.  In  general 
instruction,  however,  all  pupils  take  part.  These  schools  are  called 
^'Simultan,  or  Paritatische  Schuleu."  An  opposition  movement  has 
been  already  organized  against  these  schools  by  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  and  petitions  are  being  presented  to  the  minister  of  edu- 
cation in  favor  of  separate  school  buildings  for  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  results  expected  from  the  esta.bli8h- 
ment  of  ^^Simnltau"  schools  have  not  been  realized,  so  far  as  religious 
peace  is  concerned.  The  feud  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  has 
become  intensified  in  many  quarters,  and  there  have  been  frequent  discus- 
sions and  bitter  feelings  engendered  between  pupils,  between  teachers, 
between  teachers  and  pupils,  and  also  between  teachers  and  parents. 
For  the^e  reasons  the  Oovernment  has  already  abolished  most  of  sndi 
schools,  and  those  remaining  will  most  likely  share  the  same  fate. 

The  elementary  schools  in  Prussia  draw  their  pupils  mostly  from  the 
laboring  and  artisan  class. 

Preparatory  schools,  -Begret  is  expressed  that  many  of  the  better 
situated  people  send  their  children  into  the  preparatory  classes  attached 
to  the  higher  schools,  such  as  the  Bealschule,  Bealgymnasium,  and 
Gymnasium,  instead  of  to  the  common  schools,  where  rich  and  poor 
would,  so  far  as  instruction  is  concerned,  stand  upon  the  same  level 
The  preparatory  schools  thus  referred  to  seem  to  sharpen  social  dis- 
tinctions between  classes,  and  even  in  very  early  youth  begin  to  create 
feelings  of  cast  and  acrimonious  divisions  which  grow  with  maturity. 
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Tbey  lead  children  to  an  erroDeous  estimate  of  the  life,  character^  and 
purposes  of  people  and  communities,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  distinc- 
tions which  these  preparatory  schools  apparently  maintain  between 
rich  and  poor  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  growth  of  some  of  the  de- 
plorable evils  connected  with  the  social  condition  of  peoples  in  civilized 
states  at  the  present  time. 

Committees  and  scJiool  inspectors. — Iti  small  places  communities  elect 
ooiuinittees  to  represent  them  in  school  matters.  In  large  places  com- 
mittees are  chosen  from  members  of  the  board  of  aldermen  and  com- 
mon council.  The  state  exercises  its  right  of  superintendence  through 
local  and  district  school  inspectors.  These  were  formerly  chosen  almost 
delusively  from  the  clergy  at  large,  but  always  including  the  local 
ministers  and  their  superintendents.  During  the  last  ten  years  they 
have  been  supplanted  by  lay  inspectors,  who  in  many  cases  are  chosen 
from  the  most  highly  educated  teachers  and  professors  whose  culture 
had  prepared  them  for  an  educational  sphere  entirely  different  from  that 
in  which  they  were  called  upon  to  act.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose these  gentlemen  were  often  wanting. in  a  correct  and  practical 
understanding  of  those  elementary  branches  which  were  too  far  below 
their  standard  of  culture  to  be  properly  appreciated.  It  is  in  this  part 
of  Prussia  deemed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  schools  and  teachers  to  select 
inspectors  from  the  practical  and  experienced  teachers  of  elementary 
schools. 

Sehool'buildings  and  northern  light — Numerous  modem-built  school- 
houses  have  been  constructed  on  principles  of  supposed  sanitary  science. 
In  many  districts  they  are  palatial,  airy,  and  well  ventilated.  But  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  it  has  been  regarded  as  very  important  to  arrange 
these  buildings 'in  such  a  way  that  the  childran  have  the  benefit  of  light 
coming  only  from  the  norths  when  reason  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
every  room  in  a  school-house  should,  if  possible,  have  the  advantage 
of  the  purifying  influences  of  sunshine.  Many  experienced  teacheA  do 
not  consider  this  arrangement  as  wise,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the 
sun's  rays  might  be  softened,  when  desirable,  by  curtains  or  other  con- 
veniences easily  applied. 

BookSj  4&C. — In  many  communities  books  and  other  school  articles  for 
needy  children  are  provided  by  the  school  board  free,  and  sometimes 
also  clothing,  in  order  to  make  them  appear  respectable  and  tidy,  and 
for  the  purpose,  also,  of  removing  all  excuses  for  not  attending  school. 

According  to  recent  decrees,  each  school  is  obliged  to  keep  a  record 
for  inspection. 

Each  class-room  is  provided  with  a  list  containing  the  names  of  the 
pupils,  a  plan  of  teaching,  showing  what  is  to  be  taught  in  certain  times 
in  the  different  branches,  and  what  has  been  accomplished  up  to  a  cer- 
tain date.  A  plan  of  lessons  is  also  exhibited,  showing  how  the  lessons 
are  distributed,  also  a  list  giving  the  names  of  pupils  who  have  been 
absent  from  school,  to  which  is  attached  the  date  of  absence  and  the 
reason  therefor.  If  children  are  kept  out  of  school  by  their  parents, 
without  substantial  reason  submitted  to  the  teacher,  they  are  entered 
in  this  list«  For  the  first  offense  they  are  only  admonished,  but  if  re- 
peated a  money  fine  is  exacted. 

Course  of  instruction. — In  elementary  schools  the  following  subjects 
are  taught:  Beligion,  German  language,  and  reading,  writing,  gram- 
mar, composition,  orthography,  arithmetic,  elements  of  geometry,  draw- 
ing, history,  geography,  natural  history,  and  gymnastic  exercises  for 
the  boys  and  needle- work  for  the  girls. 

The  lower  classes  receive  twenty  lessons  a  week  and  the  higher  classes 
thirty-two  lessons,  as  follows :  Four  lessons  each  for  religion,  arithme- 
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tic,  and  real  science,  and  from  eight  to  ten  lessons  in  German.  The  ra- 
maining  time  is  reserved  for  secondary  objects  of  instxnction,  which 
takes  about  two  hours  weekly. 

The  instruction  in  the  Protestant  religion  is  confined  to  giving  the 
pupils  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  the  creeds  of  a  particular  faith, 
holy  history,  reading  of  the  Bible,  the  catechism,  hymns,  and  prayers. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Catholic  religion  is  the  same,  so  &r 
as  the  subjects  are  concerned.  In  most  places  the  local  minister  teaches 
the  catechism  in  the  class-rooms.  For  the  language  lessons  R\g^  Ger- 
man is  taught,  with  a  view  of  enabling  children  to  express  themselves 
properly  and  to  understand  more  correctly  the  terms,  pronunciation, 
and  writing  of  the  more  cultured  classes. 

The  whole  course  of  instruction  is  found  in  the  Beading-books  in  use 
in  the  schools. 

Instruction  in  arithmetic  aims  at  giving  the  pupils  a  capacity  for  per-* 
forming  the  business  duties  of  a  daily  life,  including  the  use  of  fractions 
quickly  and  correctly.  The  money,  measure,  and  weight  systems  of 
various  countries  are  taught  and  practiced. 

Instruction  in  geometry,  calculation  of  surfaces,  cubic  measure,  &c, 
is  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  intend  to  become  artisans.  Instruction 
in  drawing  is  regarded  as  a  valuable  exercise  for  the  hand  and  eye  of 
the  pupils,  and  is  deemed  of  especial  advantage  to  those  who  intend  to 
become  mechanics,  builders,  &c.  In  geography  the  children  are  made 
familiar  with  the  (German  Empire  and  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world.  In  mathematical  geography  only  the  first  elements  are  ex- 
plained in  the  higher  classes.  Instruction  in  history  is  confined  to  that 
of  Prussia  and  the  new  German  Empire.  Instruction  in  natural  his- 
tory and  natural  philosophy  explains  every-day  occurrences  and  intro- 
duces to  children  a  knowledge  of  natural  bodies  that  are  known  to  be 
use^l  or  injurious  to  mankind. 

In  the  singing  lessons  choral,  and  other  songs  are  practiced,  and  pop- 
ular and  patriotic  songs  are  taught  which  are  likely  to  be  remembered 
by  the  children  through  life,  and  thus  the  love  of  *^  Yaterland"  is  kept 
warm  in  the  hearts  of  its  people. 

Instruction  in  gymnastics  is  given  according  to  rules  expressly  pre- 
pared for  elementary  schools.  In  larger  towns  special  halls  are  con- 
structed for  this  purpose. 

Lessons  in  ladies'  handiwork  are  intended  to  teach  the  girls  knit- 
ting, sewing,  mending,  and  other  industries  useful  in  practical  life. 

Whether  the  minds  of  such  children  are  able  to  completely  master 
the  numerous  studies  provided  lor  them  in  the  year  1877  by  the  minis- 
ter of  education  is  a  matter  of  much  doubt.  Many  teacbers  and  p  eda- 
gogical  papers  are  now  discussing  the  subject  of  ^^overburdening "in 
connection  with  the  plan  of  the  minister  of  instruction.  It  is  the  gen- 
eral opinion  that  the  course  of  studies  prescribed  is  by  far  too  extensive 
and  complicated  to  be  understood  by  the  children  in  elementary  schools. 

As  a  consequence,  it  has  been  clearly  observed  that,  when  compared 
with  former  periods,  instruction  has  become  less  thorough ;  that  tiie 
pupil's  knowledge  of  the  subjects  he  has  studied  is  clouded  and  indis- 
tinct, and  that,  while  he  has  a  smattering  of  much,  he  understands 
nothing  clearly,  and  that  which  he  has  learned  is  soon  forgotten. 

Many  teachers  complain  that  too  much  attention  is  given  to  real  sci- 
ences in  detriment  to  the  more  useful  subjects  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arthmetic.  An  eminent  Prussian  teacher  recently  said :  ^'  Our  element- 
ary schools  have  ceased  to  be  such,  and  are  becoming  elementary  real 
schools,"  which  he  regarded  as  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  pur- 
poses and  uses  of  primary  schools. 
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Admission  to  schools  takes  place  only  once  in  each  year,  and  in  this 
way:  The  names  of  the  children  are  taken  from  the  official  register  of 
birtbs,  and  are  then  assigned  by  the  school  board  to  certain  schools. 

School  terms  are  provided  for  in  spring  and  aatumn  after  the  pupils 
have  passed  a  verbal  and  written  examination  before  the  local  inspector. 

Qmlijication  of  teachers, — Teachers  are  qualified  for  their  position  as 
sach  in  a  seminary,  where  they  are  obliged  to  remain  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  Many  are  prepared  for  the  seminary  course  in  special 
schools  under  Government  inspection.  The  following  constitutes  the 
prescribed  course  of  study  in  these  seminaries:  Pedogogical  science,  re- 
UgioD,  German  language,  history,  mathematics,  geometry,  natural  his- 
tory, natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  geography,  drawing,  writing,  gym- 
nastics, and  music. 

iDstruction  in  the  French,  English,  and  Latin  languages  is  not  com- 
pnlsory.  After  having  finished  the  seminary  course,  students  are  obliged 
to  undergo  an  examination,  which,  if  satisfactory,  qualifies  them  to  take 
provisional  charge  of  a  position  in  a  school. 

Two  years  as  the  earliest  and  five  years  as  the  latest,  after  the  first 
examination,  teachers  are  required  to  pass  a  second  examination  in  one 
of  the  seminaries  in  the  Government  district  in  which  they  are  employed 
in  order  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  hold  a  permanent  school 
office. 

Teacherf^  salaries, — There  are  no  established  rates  fixed  for  salaries  of 
teachers.  In  cities  they  receive,  during  a  term  of  twenty  years,  salaries 
ranging  between  900  and  2,400  marks  ($214  to  $571),  according  to  time 
of  service.  Teachers  in  the  country  and  in  the  small  towns  receive 
mnch  less.  All  receive  pensions  after  twenty  yeari  service,  but  the  rate 
is  not  fixed. 

Dise^line, — While  the  discipline  in  Prussian  schools  appears  to  be 
regard^  as  satisfactory,  the  Government  is,  nevertheless,  opposed  to 
corporal  punishment,  which  is  now  permitted  only  in  exceptional  cases, 
and  it  contemplates  its  total  abolishment.  Teachers,  however,  think 
that  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  will  tend  to  make  the  children 
effeminate^  and  discipline  more  difficult.  They  express  the  opinion  that 
a  teacher  ought  to  be  the  representative  of  parents ;  and,  as  it  is  their 
right  and  duty  to  chastise  their  children  when  necessary,  teachers  think 
they  ought  to  enjoy  the  same  privilege  when,  in  their  judgment,  dis- 
cipline and  the  interests  of  education  require  it. 

Begarding  the  support  of  schools  custom  varies.  Many  towns  include 
the  expenses  for  schools  in  their  annual  budgets,  while  in  others  the 
parish  defrays  the  expenses.  In  very  many  cases  the  State  grants  sub- 
sidies. 

TEAOHEBS'  SALARIES. 

In  order  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  compensation  received  by 
teachers  in  Prussian  schools  I  give  a  list  of  those  paid  in  the  various 
schools  of  the  city  of  Grefeld,  as  follows : 


School  offloes. 


laspeotorof  city  Behools 

1  aeeivtary 

11  head  masters each.. 

Z  head  masters do 

6  headmasters do.... 

I  headmaster 

3  head  masters each.. 

ff  headmasters do 

tt  class  teachers  each  from  1,200  to  2,100  marks average. . 


Salaries 

SsJaries 

in 

in 

marks. 

dollars. 

6,500 

91, 309  00 

2.150 

511  70 

9,550 

600  90 

2,400 

571  20 

2,280 

544  64 

2,160 

514  08 

2,100 

499  80 

2,040 

485  53 

1,050 

892  70 
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The  head  master  of  every  school  is  famished,  in  addition  to  his  sal- 
ary, with  a  free  residence,  which  represents  a  yearly  valae  of  360 
marks,  equal  to  $85.  There  are  fifty -two  female  teachers  in  the  Gro- 
feld  schools,  who  receive  salaries  as  follows : 


School  offloM. 

Salaries 

in 
marks. 

SsUiki 

la 
dcUsn. 

6  class  teachers  ........ 

each.. 

1,050 
1,500 
1,350 
1.200 

IS9ITI 

17  nlaiw  tMAChflni . 

..............  do .... 

357  41 

10  class  teachers 

, do.... 

121  M 

10  class  teachers 

do.... 

28S6I 

EXPENSES  OF  PRUSSIAN  OITT  OOYEBNMENTS. 

For  the  purpose  of  exhibitiug  the  actual  expenses  for  salaries  in  a 
Prussian  city  of  about  90,000  inhabitants  I  give  the  following  list  of 
all  officials  connected  with  the  city  government  of  Grefeld,  and  the 
amount  of  compensation  officially  attached  to  each  position : 


Offlees. 


Mayor   

Deputy  mayor 

First  secretary 

Allowance  for  lodging  and  fnel 

0  assistant  secretaries each. 

All  wanoe  to  each  for  lodging  and  fuel 

Segl«trar :... 

1  assistant 

2  assistants each. 

Principal  registering  officer  

Assintant      

Clerk  of  the  chancery 

City  treasurer 

Clerk  in  treasurer's  office 

Allowance  for  lodging  and  fnel 


POUCB  DSPJlBTMUrr. 

Inspector  of  police -. 

Allowance  for  lodging  and  fbel 

1  commissary  of  police. 

1  commissary  of  police 

1  commiHsary  of  police 

Allowance  for  lodging  and  fuel 

1  commissary  of  police 

1  secretary 


1  secretary 

1  secretary 

1  assistant 

1  assistant 

Clerk  of  tlie  chancery 
Subinspector  of  police 


Allowance  for  lodsing  and  ftiel. 


8  subiuMpectors  of  police each. 

Allowance  for  lodging  and  fuel    do... 

1  sergean  t  of  police 

1  sergeant  of  police 

4  sergeants of^police each. 

12  sergeants  or  police do  .. 

29  policemen do... 


City  architect 

1  assistant 

1  assistant 

Surveyor  

2  asHistants       

Principal  assistant 

Surveyor  of  highways 


OTHSB  OFFICKBB. 


.each. 


Allowance  for  lodging 
ofliiKh 


A  ssistant  surveyor 
City  fnutiener 

Allowance  for  residence 

City  chemifit      

Surveyor  of  public  markets. 


ways 


in 
marks. 


10,600 
7.000 
4.000 

880 
2,000 

380 
1,600 
1,850 
1,500 
2.600 
1,860 
1,050 
4,200 
2.200 


4,600 


8,200 
3,400 
2,900 

800 
2.700 
2,400 
2,000 
1,8U0 
1,800 
1,600 
1,300 
1,«50 

30O 
2,500 

800 
l,5uO 
1.350 
1,275 
1,200 

800 


6.000 
2.450 
2,000 
4,0U0 
1,800 
2,450 
1,850 

HOO 
1,200 
1.860 

450 
8,000 
1,860 


Salaries 

hi 
ddlan. 


1.M8M 
1,0MM 

618  » 

sea 

SS7M 
88211 

857  61 
685  0I 
88S7I 
248M 


6S« 
85  SB 


1.071  M 

8sa 

761  « 


006  49 

850 

84S0I 

5719 
476  M 
428  40 

saen 

357M 
909  49 
381 18 

7149 
357  09 

7149 
857  M 
83119 
803  45 


214  29 


1,843  29 
583  19 
474  91 
852  99 
4»49 
6tf  19 
48119 
7149 
285  99 
82189 
19719 
714  99 
18 
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GENERAL  TRADES. 


OcoapAtlonB. 

Honrs  of  labor 
per  week. 

Weekly  wages. 

• 

Summer. 

Winter. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

BUILSDCG  TRADES. 

Brtek-lATeiB 

60 
60 
75 
75 
69 
69 
60 
60 
69 
60 
60 
72 
60 

90 

.  60 

69 

69 

52 
52 
52 
53 
69 
69 
48 
48 
48 
69 
60 
72 
69 

90 
69 
69 
69 

$4  28 
4  00 
600 
4  28 
6  7L 
4  25 
8  57 
8  57 
8  00 
8  57 
8  00 
4  00 
3  57 

95 
8  57 
2  86 
2  86 
8  90 

2  57 

1  43 
70 

8  57 

3  57 

2  88 
8  10 

4  28 
8  57 

3  57 
466 

95 
262 

4  20 
8  33 

3  50 
8  57 
148 

4  28 
3  57 

3  57 
2  67 

2  15 

4  76 

8  57 

3  80 
2  86 
2  38 
8  67 
8  57 
2  38 

8  58 

643 
8  58 
858 
648 
200 
72 

$5  00 

4  00 

5  96 

6  71 

7  14 
5  00 
500 
5  00 
4  00 
600 
400 
525 
500 

2  14 
4  00 
4  28 

4  28 
560 

8  67 

8  98 
1  90 

5  71 
596 
888 
8  60 

6  00 
5  00 
500 
466 

1  07 
4  28 
4  20 

4  76 

7  00 

5  71 

2  64 
7  14 
428 

7  14 

8  76 

2  16 
14  28 

• 

500 

7  60 

3  57 

8  57 
500 
5  50 
524 

5  71 

7  14 

4  80 

9  10 
7  14 
400 

72 

$4  64 
400 
5  47 

5  00 

6  48 
463 
428 
4  28 
8  50 
4  28 
8  60 
468 
4  28 

155 
8  78 
8  57 
8  57 
4  75 

8  07 

2  25 

1  80 
4  64 
4  76 

2  88 

Hod-carxiw8 

Maaons 

Tenders ..... 

FliBtaren 

Tmdon 

RUtMV 

Boofen 

Tendon 

Ptmnben 

AMbtanto 

Cerpenten 

Oae-lltten 

OTHIK  TBADB8. 

Bftken 

Board  fi«e. 

Bkekamitha 

Strikers 

Book-Mnders 

Brick-niakers«  during  day^ 
lifrht 
Tenders  orlielpers,  dar- 
ing daylight. 
Bre  vers 

Lodging  f^ee. 
Do. 

78 
84 
63 
69 
60 
69 
69 
69 
60 
119 

84 
84 
119 
69 
66 
63 
78 
69 
69 
63 

78 
84 
63 
69 
69 
60 
60 
69 
60 
119 

78 
78 
119 
69 
66 
63 

69" 

69 
68 

With  board  and  lodging. 
Board  free. 

Batcheni 

Brass- founders 

Confectioners. 

Board  frAA. 

Cig^'-mskftni 

3  30 

4  65 

4  28 
4  28 
4  66 

1  01 

3  45 

4  20 

4  05 

5  25 

4  64 

2  04 

5  71 
8  92 
585 

8  16 

2  15 

9  52 

4  28 

5  70 

3  22 

2  97 

4  28 
4  53 

3  81 

4  64 

6  78 
8  94 
8  84 
6  78 
8  00 

72 

Distillers 

Street  ratlwny  conductors  . . 
Drirers: 

Cab.  carriage,  &c 

Including  Sundays. 

With  board  and  lodging. 
Without  board. 
Work  7  days  per  week. 

Dyers 

Furriers  •  ...•••«...•••...•.. 

Board  ftve. 

Hatters 

HoraeAoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  ito,,  day 

Lodging  free. 

60 
57 

84 
65 
69 
84 
76 
69 
72 

57 

57 
57 
57 
57 
57 
67 

60 

67 

84 
65 
60 
78 

s 

72 

57 

57 
57 
57 
67 
67 
67 

lithographers 

Highest  sum  is  for  artists 

TsUors 

with   exceptional  tal- 
ents. 

Telegraph  operators 

Tf  i)if  iqHns. 

Wearers  **  house  indnstry  " 

Piece-work. 

Safe-makers 

Wearers  in  Caetories 

PBorncBS. 
Compositors 

Occasionally  expert  Ja-« 
qnaid    weavers    earn 
higher  wages. 

Compositors    at    piece- 
work  receive  7  cents 
for  1.000  ens,  which  is 
equal  to  500  ems. 

Proof-readers 

Pressmen  »u.... 

Hand-pressmen. 

Steam-pressmen. 

Second  year  $1  per  week ; 
thirdye«r$1.24;  fourth 
year  |l.43. 

Tmtmen  of  oompoeitors .... 

Steam-press  engineers 

Helpers 

llrst  year. 
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FEHALB  EHPLOTlSS. 


Oooupationa. 


MUllnen | 

Sewing  machine  operatires 
Seamstreuea i 

Dreasmaken 

Clerks  in  dry-goods  stores 

Clerks  in  offices 

Knrse-girls. 

Cooks 

Assistants 

Head  farm  servants 

Assistan  ts 

Chambermaids 

Head  of  sales  departments 

in  large  stores. 
Artists  in  dressmaking 


Hours  of  labor 

per  week. 

Sammer. 

Winter. 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

73 

72 

90 

90 

112 

112 

112 

112 

62 

62 

62 

62 

72 

72 

72 

72 

Weekly  wages. 


Lowest 


$1  43 
8  00 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


90 
19 
90 
19 
90 


8  67 

2  60 

8  57 

60 

1  00 

60 

71 

47 

02 

10  00 

800 


Highest. 


$2  88 
4  75 
8  87 
288 


2 
2 
2 

4 
8 

4 


85 
88 
85 

28 
00 
28 
76 

1  60 
76 
82 
56 

1  00 
26  00 

21  00 


Arerage. 


$1  90 
8  87 
288 
1  78 
287 

1  78 

2  87 
395 

2  76 

3  05 
67 

1  25 
63 
76 
63 
80 
17  60 

14  60 


With  board. 
Withont  boaid. 

Do. 
Withboaid. 
Without  board. 
With  board. 
Without  board. 

Do. 
With  board. 
Withont  board. 
With  board. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Without  board. 

Do. 


AGBICULTirRAL  WAGES. 


Occupations. 

Hours  of  labor 
per  week. 

Weekly  wages. 

Bemarks. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Arerage. 

Orerseers  of  farms 

87 
87 
87 
87 
87 
87 
87 
87 

87 
87 
87 
87 
60 
68 
69 
69 

84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 

84 
84 
84 
84 
68 
68 
68 
68 

$3  38 

$3  38 

$2  88 

1  66 

1  19 

95 

1  66 

133 

95 

95 

1  55 

1  00 
96 
1  19 
8  14 
883 
448 
883 

Witli  board*  andlodgiBg. 
Do. 

first  laborers 

Second  laborers 

Do. 

Third  laborers 

Do. 

Foremen  of  stable  and  teams . 

Da 

First  assistants 

Da 

Da 

Shepherds 

And  allowance  of  fiiod  ftt 

Housekeepers 

143 

1  67 

ten  sheep. 
With  board  and  lodglaft 
Da 

If  An  in  charee  of  cattle ..... 

First  maid  servants 

Da 

Maids  of  all  work 

Da 

Transient  laborers  (male) . . . 
Transient  laborers  (female) . 
Transient  laborers  (male) . . . 
Transient  laborers  (feoiale). 

385 
8  14 
4  28 
8  14 

848 
260 
4  67 
860 

Board  without  lodging. 

Da 
W  ithont  board  or  lodgiag. 

Da 

*  During  the  harvest  season  farm  hands  are  allowed  meat,  beer,  and  salads.at  principal  meals 
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OecvpatioBA. 

Honn  of  Ubor 
per  dmj. 

Weekly  wages. 

Remarks. 

t 
Bummer.  Winter. 

Highest 

Lowest. 

ATerage. 

SAILIOADe. 

Ondscton 

14  to  18 

14  to  18 
14  to  18 
14  to  18 
14  to  18 
14  to  18 
14  to  18 
14  to  18 

11 
11 
11 

14  to  18 

]4tol8 
14  to  18 
14  to  18 
14  to  18 
14  to  18 
14  to  18 
14  to  18 

11 
11 
11 

• 

$5  48 

4  76 

5  35 

2  86 
8  09 

5  05 
4  46 

3  09 

6  28 
6  28 
8  78 

In  case  of  siokneas  tbey 

Tlckft-tftkeni  ^.    ^ 

reeeiye  one'ttaird  dail^ 
wages. 
Do. 

Ffmsffp-ioMtorn 

Bnumnen 

SiritebBMB 

. 

Ki)[iiieeTs 

Seoood 0ogiD6era  . .......  .. 

Finsiiieii.......... 

BOUraa    MILLB    AXD    CAST- 
fiTSKL  WOBKA. 

BoOere 

$8  57 
8  57 
4  00 

$4  00 
4  00 
3  57 

*» 

/ 

If  ecluiDiM  working  by  fire. . 
CoDUDon  laborers 

• 

U«iTBD  States  Consulate, 

Cre/eldj  April  30, 1884. 


J.  S.  POTTER, 

Consul 


DAHTZIC. 


EBPOET  BY  aON8VL±R'AQENT  00LLA8. 

Part  L— Male  labor. 

The  rates  of  wages  are  given  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  accompany- 
ing forms. 

COST  OF  LIYINa. 

The  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life  are  so  very  variable,  and  indi- 
vidaals  have  so  many  ways  in  which  they  can  satisfy  their  bodily  wants, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  state  the  prices  paid  for  their  reqaire- 
ments.  The  lower  class  of  laborers  live  chiefly  on  potatoes,  rye  bread, 
rice,  gniel,  salt  herrings,  and  occasionally  a  piece  of  bacon,  and  use  as 
beverage,  coffee  or  chicory  water.  Sometimes  fish  or  sprats  are  plenti- 
ful, and  are  then  largely  consumed.  The  expense  is  about  7^  to  12^ 
cents  daily ;  clothing  comes  to  $7  to  $9  per  annum ;  rent,  $1  per  month. 
The  better  class  of  workmen  or  laborers  enjoy  a  piece  of  meat  occasion- 
ally ;  live  on  16  to  24  cents  per  diem ;  clothe  themselves  for  $15  to  $18, 
and  pay  $25  to  $35  rent  a  year. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WOBEING  GLASSES. 

The  better  part  of  the  working  classes  are  steady  and  trustworthy,  par- 
ticularly when  married ;  but  amongst  the  lower  workmen  steadiness  is 
not  over-frequent  although,  generally  speaking^  trustworthy.    Saving 
is  a  rarity,  the  earnings  not  being  such  as  to  permit  it,  but  the  inducement 
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for  Bpendiog,  in  the  shape  of  pot-hoaaes,  beer  and  spirit  shops,  dancing- 
houses,  tea-gardens,  &c.,  is  very  great.  Drunkenness  is  rather  preva- 
lent. Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  but,  on  the  whole,  there  are  few 
who  save  money. 

FEELTNa  BETWEEN  EMPLOYEE  AND  EMPLOY^. 

The  feeling  between  employ6*and  employer  is  satisfactory,  especially 
with  those  who  are  permanently  kept  in  work,  their  welfare  depending 
on  a  regular  income. 

OBOANIZATION,  STRIKES,  FOOD  PUBOHASRS,  AND   CO-OPEBATIVE  SO- 

OIETIES. 

The  organization  of  labor  takes  place  according  to  the  demand.  In 
times  of  activity  all  goes  on  well.  Capital  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
in  this  respect. 

Strikes  are  not  known  here.  They  have,  it  is  true,  taken  place  sev- 
eral times,  but  they  did  not  last  long^  and  ended  in  the  discomfitmre  of 
the  laborer.       •  * 

Working  people  are  free  to  purchase  their  food  where  they  choose; 
there  is  no  restriction  imposed  on  them  in  this  respect.  Wages  are  paid 
daily  or  weekly. 

Go-operati  ve  societies  do  not  exist  here.  There  is  a  union  here,  '^  Con- 
sumption Union,"  where  parties  who  are  subscribers  receive  a  ticket 
whereby  they  have  a  small  advantage  in  the  purchase  of  their  necessi- 
ties, but  it  is  not  generally  used. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOBKING  CLASSES. 

The  better  class  of  working  people  have  decent  homes,  that  is,  sepa- 
rate lodgings  for  themselves.  Their  homes  are,  according  to  their  pn^- 
pensities,  clean  or  otherwise.    The  food  is  potatoes  with  an  occasional 

f>iece  of  meat,  fish,  bacon,  gruel,  pearl  barley  with  a  piece  of  butter  or 
ard ;  the  clothes  are  fairly  decent,  but  there  are  not  many  chances  of 
their  bettering  their  condition  as  soon  as  children  appear.  There  are 
unions  or  associations  where  they  pay  a  certain  sum  weekly  or  monthly 
and  from  which  they  receive  a  certain  allowance  in  case  of  sickness  or 
accident.  The  lower  grade  of  workman  earns  too  little  to  save,  besides 
he  is  improvident  and  spends  his  money  at  the  beer-shop.  The  moral 
condition  ia  low,  there  being  too  many  inducements  for  seduction.  In 
the  winter  soup  kitchens  are  established,  and  a  quart  may  be  obtained 
for  1^  cents,  but  an  aversion  thereto  exists  from  false  pride. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  workingman  who  receives  about  73  to  78  cents  a  day,  can,  wben 
his  wife  assists  him,  live  very  decently,  even  with  two  or  three  children. 
The  wife  earns  from  20  to  30  cents  as  needlewoman,  charwoman,  wash^  > 
woman,  attendant,  and  the  like,  only  the  employment  is  not  always  per* , 
manent.    Bent  is  about  $30  to  35,  clothing  $40,  food  and  fuel  $130  to 
$150,  taxes,  school,  &c.,  differ  greatly. 

Coffee  is  the  usual  beverage  throughout  the  day,  but  the  husband ' 
takes  a  glass  of  beer  or  spirits  at  times. 

Saving  is  rare,  especially  when  there  are  children.    In  case  of  tiek^^ 
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nesa  23  to  40  cents  a  week  are  received,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
association  subscribed  to. 

Tliere  are  no  particalar  means  famished  for  people  in  case  of  accident, 
and  employers  do  not  concern  themselves  about  their  employes'  affairs. 

Workingmen  who  pay  a  certain  amount  of  tax  are  entitled  to  a  vote 
for  the  ilomination  of  an  elector  for  the  House  of  Deputies,  but  each 
Dative  who  is  of  age  may  vote  direct  for  a  member  to  the  Diet. 

The  share  of  taxation  borne  by  the  working  classes  is  inconsiderable. 

People  emigrate  under  the  impression  that  they  will  better  their  con- 
dition. Mechanics  and  agricultural  laborers  form  the  chief  portion  of 
the  emigrants. 

Part  II. — FEiiiiALE  labor. 

I 

About  200  to  600  females  are  employed  in  the  Boyal  Gun  Manufactory 

and  Artillery  Workshop,  according  to  the  demand;  100  to  150  for  the 
making  of  cigars,  sorting  tobacco,  &c.;  50  to  60  for  the  fabrication  of 
lacifers;  30  to  40  in  the  glass-works;  100  or  so  in  sorting  rags,  and  20  to 
30  are  engaged  in  the  sugar  manufactories  day  and  night,  according  to 
their  size,  during  the  campaign.  In  the  summer,  when  grain  supplies 
are  large,  and  working  of  them  in  the  open  air  takes  place,  soine  hun- 
dreds of  women  are  employed. 

The  number  of  laundresses,  shop  assistants,  clerks,  milliners,  seam- 
stresses, artists,  musicians,  &c.,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at,  but  of  late 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  shape  of  book  keepers,  cashiers,  &o., 
who  are  content  with  less  pay  than  males,  by  which  the  latter  are  obliged 
to  reduce  their  claims.  Wages  vary  greatly' — female  manual  labor  may 
be  taken  at  20  to  26  cents  per  day  of  10  to  12  hours.  There  is  no  par- 
ticular provision  made  in  case  of  sickness  except  when  an  association  is 
reguUrly  subscribed  to.  In  cases  of  perfect  destitution  the  party  is 
taken  to  the  hospital,  at  the  expense  of  the  town.  There  are  physicians, 
^^poor  doctors,!'  who  are  obliged  to  give  gratuitous  advice  to  the  neces- 
sitous, and  who  receive  a  certain  annual  sum  for  it  from  the  authorities. 

In  the  country  all  females  are  obliged  to  work  in  the  fields,  barns, 
stables,  &c.,  and  in  case  of  accident  or  sickness  are  provided  for  by  the 
owner  of  the  estate. 

Morality  must  not  be  estimated  too  high. 

Wages  have  not  increased  of  late  years,  and  at  present  there  are  many 
hands  unemployed. 

There  are  compulsory  schools,  and  children  have  to  attend  them  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours  per  day  up  to  a  certain  age. 

In  a  garrison  town  like  Dantzic,  where  there  are  about  5,000  to  6,000 
soldiers,  females  are  exposed  to  great  seduction. 

The  life  and  limb  law  now  under  discussion  in  the  Diet  will  afford  more 
protection  to  the  working  classes  when  passed. 

PETER  COLL  AS, 

Consular  Agent 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

DantziCj  May  26, 1884. 
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GENERAL  TRADES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty- three  hours  in  DantMic, 


OoeapAtions. 


BUILDIXO  TRADES. 

Bricklftven 

Hoa  oarrien 

HaAons 

Tenders 

Plaetorers    

Tenders 

Slaters 

Roofers 

T(>nders 

Plnmbers 

Assistants 

Carpenters 

Gas-fitters 

OTHER  TBADE8. 

Bakers .. 

Biacksmirhs 

Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Brick  -makers 

Brewers 

ButclierB 

BrasH  foanders 

C  abinetr  mak  era 

Confectioners 

Cif^ar-inakers 

Coopers 

Cutlers 

Distillers 

Drivers 

Dra.ymen  and  teamsters 

Cab' and  carriage 

Street  railways 

Dyers 

Engrarers 

Furriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Horsenhoers 

Jewelers 

La  borers,  porters,  &c 

Lithograpbers. 

Millwrights  ...-• 

If  ail-makers .  (hand) 

Potters 

Printers 

Teaichers,  pnblioschools 

Saddle  ana  harness  makers 

Sailraakers 

Stevedores 

Tannera 

Tailors  

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmitns 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills) 


Lowest    Highest 


$3 
1 
4 

1 


57 
•1 
24 
91 


3  57 


01 
00 
'24 
01 
71 


8  57 


4 
4 


24 
24 


24 
24 
85 
24 
71 
24 
24 
24 
00 
24 
14 
57 


4 

4 

2 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

2 

3 

8  57 

8  57 


2 
2 
2 
8 
2 


85 
85 
85 
67 
85 


5  71 
500 
285 
2  85 
4  24 
8  57 
2  85 
285 
504 
4  24 
424 

4  24 
♦120  00 

8  57 
8  57 

2  85 

3  57 
3  57 

5  04 
8  57 
2  23 


$4  24 

2  43 

6  00 
2  43 
424 
2  43 
571 
5  00 
243 

7  14 
424 

5  00 

6  00 


5 
5 


00 
OO 
3  57 
500 
14 
00 
00 
00 
71 
00 
85 
24 
24 
24 
57 
8  57 

3  67 

4  24 
57 
14 
71 


f 


7 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
2 
4 
4 
4 
3 


3 

7 

5 

3  57 

8  57 
00 
88 
57 

3  S7 

7  14 
00 
00 
00 


5 

4 
8 


5 
5 
5 


*t450  Atf 
4  24 
4  24 
8  57 
4  24 
4  24 
7  14 
4  24 
285 


217 
46 

217 

tm 

in 

5361 

4a 

217 

64a 

8Slt 

46 

46 


46 

46 

3S1 

46 

84i| 

46 

46 

46 

46 


8*1 

8a 

821 

sa 

8S«| 
821 

!S( 

8fl 
3» 
46 

4flt 

321 
821 
8M 
46 
46 
46 


231 

311 

OH 
36| 
254 


*  Per  annum. 


FOUNDRIES,  MAOHINE-SHOPS,  &G. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-ihree  hours  in  foundries,  machine^hopSy  and  iron-werks  i^ 

DantzUs, 


Oooupations. 


Joiners.. 
Tamers. 
Laborers 


Lowest. 


$4  24 

3  57 
2  43 


fiigbeat 


•6  71 
4  24 
2  85 


3 

2 
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GLASS-WORKS 

All  bands  in  glass- works  are  paid  by  piecework,  and  earn  from  $19  to 
128.50  per  month,  exclasive  of  hoase  rent,  which  they  get  free  on  the 
premises.  Working  honrs  per  week  are  very  irregular,  according  to 
demand.  OirU  attending  the  workmen  are  paid  36  cents  per  day  of  ten 
boors. 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

to  railwajf  empJoif^  (tko»e  engaged  about  ttatione,  a»  well  as  thoee  engaged  on 
the  engines  and  eare^  linemen ^  railroad  laborertj  ^.)  in  Dantgic, 


Occapations. 


Statiop>iitHter per  annnm. 

StaUoa  mastM***  ftMistant do  .. 

Clerk,  booking  offioe do... 

Guard do... 

SajdnedriTer do  .. 

Potten do... 

Ticki^taker,  door-opener do . . . 

Laborer per  day. 


Loweat. 

Hlgheat. 

.  $600  00 

$816  00 

457  00 

600  00 

812  00 

437  00 

800  00 

485  00 

421  00 

664  00 

210  00 

276  00 

22900 

800  00 

86 

42 

Average. 


$707  00 
628  00 
874  00 
897  00 
492  00 
247  00 
269  00 
89 


SHIP- YARD  WAGES. 

Wagee  paid  per  day  of  ten  houre  in  ahip-yarde  {dietinguiehing  between  iron  and  wood  ehip^ 

building)  in  bantzio. 


Occapationa. 


Wooden  Teaaela: 

Ship  carpentera 

Ship  carpentera,  foremen 

Teodera 

Bi£|cera 

Palntera 

JoiufTs 

Calkera 

Iroaahipa: 

BLickMnitha 

Tomera 

Metal  workera 

Riretera 

Eogine-flttera 


Loweat. 

Higheat. 

$0  52 

$0  68 

83 

95 

24 

86 

71 

88 

47 

62 

47 

60 

60 
60 

71 

47 

60 

60 

71 

47 

60 

71 

95 

Average. 


$0  67 
89 
80 
77 
65 
64 


65 
58 
65 
S3 
83 


,  SEAMEN'c^  WAGES. 

If agea  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {oJU^ers  and  men) — distinguMhing  between  ocean,  eoaetf  and 

river  navigalionf  and  betwtfen  sail  and  steam^in  Dantzio, 


Ocoapationa. 


SaOiogTeftiela: 

Maater 

Mate J 

Boacawaio 

Ableaeamao 

Ordinary  seaman 

Cook  and  stewud ^ 

Boy    

Sleanwhipa: 

Maater 

Mate 

Chi«*r  engineer 

Seonnd  t-ngineer 

Fireman — ^ 

Cook  and  steward 

Ableaeamao 

OMInary  seaman 

Carpenterand  boatawain 

nBlTerhMta: 

r^  Maater 

\       Mate 


Lowest 


$28  50 

21  00 

14  00 

10  00 

7  00 

9  50 

4  00 

28  50 
21  00 
42  00 
24  00 


Highest.  Average. 


$15  00 
11  00 

7  50 
10  50 

4  50 


7 
9 
9 
7 


50 
50 
50 
00 


10  50 

23  00 

20  00 

650 


11  00 

24  00 

21  00 

7  50 


$16  60 
10  50 

7  25 
10  00 

4  25 


43  00 

42  50 

25  00 

24  50 

8  00 

7  76 

10  50 

10  00 

10  60 

10  00 

10  75 

28  50 

20  60 

7  00 


The  maatera  of  satlinc  veaaels  are  allowed  2  per  cent,  and  those  of  steamers  1  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
%  of  freight,  besidea  their  pay  and  board. 
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STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  month  in  sUtreBf  wholesale  or  retailf  to  males  and  females,  in  Damisie, 


Occnpations. 


Malen : 

ShopasAistoDto. 

Apprentices.... 
Females : 

Shop  aHsi^tants. 

AppreDttces.... 

Milliners 

Head  milliners. 


Lowest 

Hi£hest. 

|I4  00 
8  00 

$28  00 

400 

14  00 

2  00 

14  00 

16  00 

21  00 

4  <H» 

17  00 

21  00 

ATengCL 


«I8N 
301 

17  00 

30O 

15  00 

19  00 


HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 


n^ages  paid  to  hoMehold  servants  in  Danizic. 


Occnpations. 
"      —    - --  -         --  --  I 

Cook per  annam..) 

Housemaid do  ..  I 

Lady  helps do  ..., 

Butler per  month . . 

Coachman do — i 


Lowest. 


$25  00 

21  00 

42  00 

8  90 

8  60 


Highest 

$37  50 
28  00 
56  00 
11  50 
11  50 

Arerage. 


34» 

49  00 
10  05 
10  OS 


*  With  dinner  and  lodgings  and  a  present  at  Christmas  of  $2  to  $5. 
AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Farm  servants  (cotters)  are  en^a^ed  by  the  half  year  or  year,  have  a 
cottage  with  a  room,  closet,  and  fire-hearth,  besides  a  piece  of  laod  for 
potatoes,  and  one  for  other  vegetables.  They  receive  9J  cents  per  day 
in  the  winter,  and  lOf  cents  in  the  summer.  He  has  to  provide  for  a 
laborer  during  harvest  time,  and  his*  wife  is  obliged  to  work  during 
apart  of  the  afternoon.  His  children  may  assist,  for  which  extra  pay 
is  given.  The  farm  laborer  receives  lOJ  cents  and  victuals  supplieil 
from  the  farm.  He  sleeps  in  the  barns  or  stables.  Wages  and  work 
differ  greatly,  according  to  the  district  and  time  of  the  year. 

CORPORATION  EMPLOYES, 
Wages  paid  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  Dantsio, 


Occupations. 


Loweat       Higbe«L 


Head  burgomaster per  annnm. 

Burgomaster do. . . 

A  Itlemiei) do... 

Secretaries do... 

Clerks do... 

Dlrw-tor  of  flro  polio© do... 

Inspoctor  of  fire  police — do  . . 

Chief  firemen. ." permonth. 

Firemen  do  .. 

Police  inspector do... 

Do do.., 

Drivers  do.., 

Scavengers do  . . 

Innpector  of  river  police do  .. 

Policemen do... 


$3,570 

1,7«5 

1,219 

571 

214 

B2fi 

067 

» 

12 

14 

n 
II 

10 
18 
11 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00  ' 

50} 

50 

50 

50 

75 

00 

50 


thsn 

428 

1.071 

7J0 

Si 

14 

16 
13 
12 
II 


«l 
SI 
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GOVEBNMENT  EMPLOTJ^S. 

per  month  to  emploffA  in  Government  departments  and  offices  (exclusive  of 
tradesmen  and  laborers)  in  Danteic. 


Occnpatlons. 


clerks 


LowMt. 

Higheat. 

136  00 
18  00 
14  00  1 

$72  00 
21  00 
10  00 

Arentge. 


$54  00 

10  00 
16  00 


TRADES  IN  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY. 

Wages  paid  by  the  day  of  ten  hours  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  employ  in 

Dantzic. 


Occnpations. 


Ixiwest.    Highest '  Average. 


irho  can  work  at  the  maohinea. 


$0  38i 
60 


$0  44 
71 


10  4U 
651 


tbe   ^n  nanafactory  and  artillery  workshop,  females  are  employed  for  making  cartridges  and 
polii»li>iig  of  arms,  steel,  &c.,  at  18  to  25  cents  a  day. 

PRINTERS'  WAGES. 

shovoing  the  mages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hoars  to  printers  (compositors,  press- 

men,  proof-readers,  ^c.)  in  Dantzic, 


Occupations. 


>f-idader» 


j  Lowest. 

Highest 

Arerage. 

1        $3  00 

2  50 

4  60 

70 

$4  50 

3  00 

5  00 

^1  20 

$3  75 

2  75 

4  75 

05 

DRESBEir. 


RBPOliT  BY  COySUL  MASOIf. 


^l>sence  from  my  post  and  the  delays  and  great  difficulties  experi- 
ill  obtainiDg  satisfactory  and  reliable  information  has  occasioned 
apparent  delay  in  replying  to  *'  Labor  Circular,'^  issued  from  the  De- 
psrrtment  of  State,  February  15,  ultimo. 

RATES  OF  WAGES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING. 

The  rates  paid  for  labor  of  every  class  have  altered  very  little  since 
OUT*  report  in  1878.  The  cost  of  living  basnot  materially  changed,  while 
t;lie  laljorers  continue  to  live  in  their  own  peculiar  and  frugal  way,  rye- 
^yT'CSLilj  ^rael,  cheese  of  the  province  and  the  inevitable  beer,  constitute 
their  principal  articles  of  food,  while  flesh  of  animals,  when  eaten, 
"y  in  the  form  of  sausage. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

habits  of  the  working  classes  on  the  whole  are  good ;  they  are 

and  lal^orions,  though  slow  and  tardy  in  their  movements ;  and, 

not  overimprovident,  they  seldom  accumulate,  as  their  wages  aret 
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low  and  one  might  say  at  fixed  rates,  enabling  them  only  in  rare  in- 
stances to  lay  up  for  the  ^^ rainy  day."  Yet. they  seem  cheerfal  and 
happy,  and  always  ready  for  enjoyment,  after  work-hoars  or  holidays, 
and  indulge  in  the  dance  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYEB  AND  SMPLOTl^.   . 

The  feeling  among  employers  and  their  employed  is  generally  good, 
and  many  old  mills  and  manufactories  are  operated  and  worked  by  the 
descendents  of  the  original  proprietors  and  their  workmen.  Often  a 
little  village  rises  around  the  mill  and  for  generations  they  live  and 
delve  and  die  there. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  LABOB. 

The  labor  is  not  organized,  as  with  us  and  in  England,  hence  capital  of- 
fers no  counter-organization.  Strikes  are  rare,  and,  ofteu  unknown  in 
whole  interests  and  districts,  have  never  organized  against  their  employ- 
ers. The  laborer  is  always  paid  in  the  currency  of  t£e  country,  and  free 
to  expend  it  in  any  way  and  any  where  he  chooses  for  the  necessaries 
of  life.  But  it  is  not  unusual,  in  retired  inaccessible  locations,  for  the 
company  to  furnish  at  cheap  rates  the  requirements  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  laborer's  family. 

No  co-operative  societies  have  been  formed  by  the  operatives  of  this 
district 

GENERAL   OONDITION  OF  THE  WOBKING  CLASSES. 

The  general  condition  of  the  working  people  of  Saxony  is  favorable; 
they  are  suitably  housed,  their  food  is  wholesome,  and  their  clothing 
comfortable.  The  chances  for  bettering  their  condition  is  not  great, 
and  many  of  the  most  enterprising  look  for  the  day  of  emigrating  to 
more  favorable  localities. 

I  hear  the  moral  condition  of  the  operatives,  especially  of  the  females, 
is  not  elevated,  and,  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  crowded  state  of 
their  villages  and  homes,  the  cases  of  illegitimate  births  among  them 
is  appalling. 

SAFETY  OF  EMPLOYES  IN  MILLS  AND  MINES. 

In  all  mills  and  manufactories  the  greatest  care  is  taken  for  the 
safety  of  the  operatives,  while  railroads  are  supervised  and  inspected 
every  mile  after  a  passing  train  to  detect  accidents  and  insure  safety  to 
life  and  property.  The  system  of  mining  is  managed  on  the  most  ap^ 
proved  and  scientific  principles,  and  regularly  inspected  by  government 
officials,  fully  competent  to  determine  the  condition  and  requirements 
of  their  daily  inspections,  so  accidents  are  rare,  and  mining  interests 
are  very  flourishing,  and  not  regarded  as  speculative,  as  with  us. 

■ 

POLITICAL  BIGHTS. 

The  political  rights  of  operatives  are  well  provided  for.  By  the  laws 
of  Germany  every  citizen  becomes  a  voter  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and 
they  are  alive  to  the  preservation  and  extension  of  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges. ^^The  horny  hand  of  labor  and  the  hardened  muscle  of  toil"  m 
duly  regarded  and  courted  by  those  needing  their  votes,  and  their  voice' 
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for  reform  and  extension  of  everything  the  imagination  can  conceive 
of  \b  heard  in  the  royal  halls,  through  their  representatives,  along  with 
the  petitions  of  princes  and  iield-marshals. 

TAXATION. 

The  working  people  bear  their  fall  proportion  of  taxation.  The  tend- 
ency of  legislation  with  regard  to  the  laboring  population  is  favorable, 
and  generally  fair  to  them ;  indeed,  their  influence  and  importance  as- 
serts itself,  and,  as  has  always  been  the  case  in  representative  govern- 
ments,the  pressure  is  from  below  and  always  seeks  and  obtains  its  level 
far  above. 

OAXJSBS  OF  EMIGRATION. 

The  causes  of  emigration  are  as  varied  as  are  the  dispositions  and 
necessities  of  man.  I  should  say  the  most  enterprising  of  the  opera- 
tives emigrate,  seeing  or  hoping  for  a  better  and  more  profitable  field  for 
their  labors,  and  is  often  determined  by  the  success  of  friends  who  have 
preceded  them,  and  are  constantly  urging  them  to  join  them,  while  their 
occupations  represent  every  art  and  labor. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

I  am  unable  to  state,  or  to  form  an  approximation  of  the  number  of  wo- 
men and  children  employed  in  industrial  pursuits  in  this  district.  Nodata 
is  furnished,  but  female  labor  enters  largely  into  various  pursuits.  There 
has  been  no  perceptible  increase  in  the  wages  paid  female  labor  during 
the  last  five  years,  neither  has  the  cost  of  living  been  advanced.  The 
effect  of  the  employment  of  females  in  many  occupations,  which  in  other 
countries  is  monopolized  by  males,  is  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter,  as  the  former  only  fill  the  hiatus  caused  by  the  army  absorbing  the 
time,  labor,  and  abilities  of  every  one  not  physically  disabled  (for  there  is 
no  other  exception).  All  have  to  serve,  and  at  the  period  of  life  when  the 
mind,  in  its  plastic  state,  is  forming  the  shapes  and  habits  of  future  life. 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  Saxon  that  there  is  not  a  child  ten  years  of  age, 
of  sound  mind,  who  cannot  read  and  write,  in  the  whole  country.  The 
effect  here,  as  everywhere,  in  the  social  life  of  the  mill  and  factory 
operatives,  is  deleterious,  while  their  physical  condition  is  sensibly  af- 
fected in  many  instances,  though  the  most  careful  overlooking  of  Gov- 
ernment officials  is  afforded.  Ample  provision  is  made  for  them  in  sick- 
ness, and  the  hospitals  are  well  furnished  with  every  means  for  their 
careful  attendance  and  restoration  to  health. 

WOMEN  AND  BOO  TEAMS. 

• 

An  important  factor  in  the  labor  of  Germany  is  not  inquired  of  in 
the  circular— the  labor  of  dogs.  I  have  heard  it  estimated  that  the 
women  and  dogs,  hitched  together,  do  more  hauling  than  the  railroads 
and  all  other  vehicles  added.  Hundreds  of  small  wagons  can  be  seen 
every  day  on  all  the  roads  leading  to  Dresden  with  a  dog,  as  ^^  near 
horse,"  harnessed,  while  the  ^*  off  horse"  is  a  woman,  with  her  left  hand 
grasping  the  tongue  of  the  wagon,  to  give  it  direction,  with  her  right 
hand  passed  through  a  loop  in  a  rope,  which  is  attached  to  the  axle  of 
the  wagon,  binding  her  shoulder.  Thus  woman  and  dog  trudge  along 
together,  pulling  miraculous  loads,  in  all  seasons  and  in  all  sorts  of 
weather.    The  dog  is  well  fed  and  provided  for.    In  winter,  when  the 
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gronnd  is  cold  and  wet,  he  is  provided  with  a  good  warm  bed,  placed 
upou  the  pavement,  and  a  shawl  of  some  covering  thrown  over  him. 
Here  he  will  patiently  lie  until  time  to  return  home,  when  he  jumps  to 
his  feet,  wagging  hin  tail,  and  barking  with  very  i^ee  and  joy.  He  is 
always  ready  for  a  fight  with  any  other  *^  team  "  he  meets  on  the  high- 
way, and  it  is  always  amusing  to  see  the  woman's  efforts  to  keep  their 
dogs  apart  from  deadly  battle.  Those  heavy  loads  pulled  from  the 
right  shoulders  of  the  women,  together  with  the  heavy  loads  they 
carry  upon  their  backs  in  large  panniers,  render  them  forever  hump- 
backed and  sloping,  giving  them  often  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years 
the  appearance  of  being  tifty. 

A  majority  of  the  farm  work  is  accomplished  by  female  labor,  and 
their  primitive  implements,  short  handled  hoes,  which  force  them  to 
work  all  the  day  in  a  stooping  position,  completes  the  deformity  already 
engendered  by  hauling  heavy  loads  in  a  similar  position,  and  trans- 
porting the  heavy  weights  in  baskets  resting  on  reclining  shouUiers. 
Yet  these  women  are  descendants  of  the  matrons  who  bore  the  soldiers 
who  fought  under  Arminius,  and  baffled,  captured,  and  destroyed  the 
Koman  legions  m  the  forests  of  Germany  ;  and  they  themselves  are 
the  mothers  of  the  men  who  carried  victory  on  their  bayoneta  from  the 
fields  of  Gravelotte,  Metz,  and  Sedan  in  the  late  war  with  France. 

J  have  often  been  amused  at  the  look  of  indignant  surprise  of  oar 
own  women  when  seeing  such  sights,  and  not  astonished  at  their  exe- 
crations and  maledictions  upon  the  systems  which  require  such  things. 

JOSEPH  T.  MASON, 
'  ConsvL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Dresdetij  July  25, 1884. 


GENERAL   TRADES. 

JVages  paid  per  week  in  Dresden, 

[KoTB— Tt  is  to  be  roj^retted  that  ConAal  Mason  did  not  ooniplv  with  the  inatruotions  in  the  Depart- 
ment  circular,  and  convert  the  marks  into  American  moue^*.  I'he  German  mark  is  eqnivmlent  to  23.1 
ceut».] 


Occnpations. 

Lowest 

Mark9. 
10.20 

7.56 
13.50 

7.00 

13.50 

8.40 
10.80 
10.80 

10.90 
10.80 
10.50 
12.00 
10.80 

9.00 
15.00 
12.00 

8.70 
12.00 

9.96 
12.00 

Hixheat. 

•                                           • 

BL'ILDIXU  TKADR8. 

Masons..... 

MarkB. 
24.  UO 
12.00 
23  00 
12.00 

21.00 

12.00 
24.IM) 
24.00 

IS.  00 
24.00 
18.00 
24.00 
21.00 
24.00 
21.00 
18.00 
18.60 

-  l&OO 
l&OO 

1        24.00 

Jftfrli. 

1Sl30 

Tenders 

ia25 

Phisten^rs ............^..... 

18  <• 

Tenders 

9l50 

Slatets    ? 

•  w    Mn 

Koo&rs 5 

l&M 

Tenders 

lasi 

Carpenters    

JCS 

6as-titters 

1150 

OTHKR  TRADES. 

Bakers 

15.31 

Blacksmiths 

1416 

Bo(»k-binders 

13.50 

Bn*wers 

l&M 

Biitoheifi 

15^10 

BraKs- founders 

14. » 

Cabinet-makers 

l&M 

Confectioners 

Cigar-makers 

15. 15 

Coopers 

19L5* 

Cn  tiers 

laLW 

DlstiUers 

VL» 
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Wage%  paid  per  week  in  Dresden — Continned. 


Occupation. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Mafk». 
24.00 

Average. 

OTHKB  TBADU— continnetl. 
DriTora: 

DraymeD  and  tMunatert 

Markt, 
9.00 

Marlm. 
16.17 

Cab  and  carriage - 

fl.40 

Street  milway  a..... ^ 

11.00 

Dyera 1 

7.60 
13  50 

6w00 

9.00 
13.00 

9.00 
10.20 

9.00 
10.20 
23.00 
12.00 

l&OO 
21.00 
24.00 
18.00 
15.00 
30.00 
30.00 
18.00 
36.00 
67.70 
21.80 

13.80 

Fnirirra 

16.80 

Oardenera *. 

10.80 

Hattera 

ISiOO 

Horaeiihoen .•. 

14.30 

Jewrlera 

18.00 

Lithojrraplieni 

17.75 

Nail-makera  (haad) '. 

15.00 

Printera     '   

17.82 

TMchera,  public  achoola 

40.75 

Saddle  and  hameaa  malcen 

15.00 

St^redorea 

13  50 

Tannera 

13.50 

19.00 

0.00 

80.66 
80.00 
21.00 

19.66 

Tatiora 

15.00 

Tinsmiths 

13.60 

FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 


Wages  paid  per  week  in  factories  or  mills  in  Dresden. 


Occopatlona. 


Faetoriea : 

Workm«)n  — 
Workwomen. 

Bovo 

Girls 


Mflla: 

Workmen  — 
Workwomen . 


Lowest. 

Marks. 

6.00 
4.80 
4.50 
3.00 

12.00 
8.40 

Highest.   Ayerage. 


Markt. 

27.00 

19  50 

12.00 

9.00 

24.00 
12.00 


Markt. 

15.28 
R76 
7.60 
5.32 

16.80 
10.20 


FOUNDEEIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,   &0. 
Wages  jiaid  per  week  in/oundrieSf  ma^hine'ShopSj  and  iron-works  in  Dresden. 


Occnpationa. 


Iron  foandry : 

Workmen 

Boys    

Machine  fsctoriee : 

Workmen 

Boys -w 


Lowest. 

Highest 

Markt. 

Markt. 

10.80 
1.80 

24.00 
9.00 

9.90 
1.80 

36.00 
10.80 

Average. 


Markt. 

15.60 
5.40 

16.74 
6.60 


GLASS-WORKERS. 


Wages  paid  per  week  to  glast- workers. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.  I  Highest. 


Workmen... 

Workwomen 

Boys  of  sixteen  years  and  under. 


Markt. 
10.20 
5.40 
6.00 


Markt. 
27.00 
12.00 
7.20 


Average. 


Markt. 
13.80 
7.t<0 
6.60 
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MINES  AND  MINING. 


Wa§e$  paid  per  annum  in  and  in  wmnecUon  wlih  wUne$  in  Dresden, 


Oooii|»»tloiM. 


Foremen 

Sewers  .... 
Bngine-men. 
Trammers  .. 
Day  Uborers 


Loweetb 

HighesL 

Marks. 

MaHs, 

MO 

1,137 

7M 

010 

893 

0651 

508 

070  , 

000 

7» 

Marb. 

1,<BS 


BAILWAY  EMPLOT]£s. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  railway  employ^  (those  engaged  about  statians,  as  well  as  those  ea- 
gaged  on  the  engines  and  oars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^.)  in  Dresden. 


Oocapations. 


Board  and  offioes : 

Coanselors 

Aseeesors 

.  Secretary    

Chief  engineer 

Chief  inspectw  of  transport . . . 

Do    

DirectinK  engineer , 

Managing  engineer 

Section  engineer 

Architect 

Bogineer  assistant 

Chitff  inspector  of  engines 

Inspector  of  engines    

Administrator  of  engines 

Telegraph  clerk 

Railroaa  assistants 

Conductors  of  baggage  wagons 
Seoretarj  to  the  management. . . 

Ofllceclerks  

Office  servants 

Assisting  clerks 

Porters 

Polntamen 

SlKiialmen 

Lngsage  porter* 

Ooods  station  porters 

Station-master 

Head  guard 

Oaard  of  first  class  

Guard  of  second  class 

Brakemen.... 

Wagonmen 

Artisans : 

Locksmiths 

Blacksmiths 

Trepanners 

Woo<1workers 

Workmen   

Engine-drivers 

Engine  drivers'  reserve 

Stokers 

BoKine-cleaners 

Truck-pushers 

Line  workmen 

Foremen 


Lowest. 


Marks, 

4,500 

2,700 


2,650 


Highest  Averafa 


2,100 

i'soo" 


1,000 

1,080 

1,440 

2,280 

1,660 

1.056 

750 

012 

036 

804 

720 

678 


1,200 

1,054 

800 


072 

064 

860 


700 

676 

2,580 

1,750 

1,550 

782 

730 

670 

TM 


Marks, 

12,000 
4,900 


8,000 


2,400 


8,600 


1.824 

2,076 

1,806 

2,720 

1.020 

1,314 

1.130 

1,200 

1,080 

800 

840 

870 


1.830 
1.198 
1.035 


1,358 

1.358 
1,860 


1,446 

840 

2,810 

1.810 

1,640 

826 

876 

600 

840 


7.945 
8,  MO 
2.400 
5,400 
5. 100 
2.075 
4.800 
3,516 
8.IO0 
8.600 
2,250 
6.000 
8.450 
8.000 
1,712 
1.004 
1,7B 
2.535 
1.685 
1,204 

801 
1.11S 
1,016 

850 


715 

1,' 

1, 

1.16S 


720 


1.104 
1,067 

016 
l,OSf 

766 
ZTOO 
1,778 
1.584 

817 


661 
770 
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SHIP-YABD  WAGES. 

W^get  paid  per  year  in  Bhip^yards — dieiinguiahing  between  iron  and  wood  Bhip-huildinff — in 

Dreeden, 


Boaer-naken 

Modelers 

Loekamiths . . , 
Ctopeoten  ... 
FtnafU. ...... 

Laboi«n 


Oecnpations. 


Lowest. 


Mark$. 

900 
1,088 
1.021 

560 


608 


Highest 


Markt, 

1,640 

1,286 

1,635 

075 


844 


ATerage. 


Marki, 
1.205 
1,137 
1,202 

824 
1,286 

684 


STOBE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  year  in  stores  {wholesale  or  retail)  to  males  and  femalts^  in  Dresden, 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Sbopraen 

• 

UoTkt. 
060 
624 

480 

Marka. 

1,660 

780 

1,080 

Marks. 
1.286 

Carrieni 

676 

Shop  cilia....... 

780 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  household  servants  {towns  and  cities). 


Ocoapations. 

Avenge. 

Honarnni^l^^, ..,,-..,..,--.  r . ....  c   ... , ,-..., , 

Markt. 
460 

ParlOnnaids « 

460 

li^^male  cooks 

600 

AGEICULTXTBAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  to  agricultural  lahcyrers  and  household  {country)  servants  in  Dnsden  dihUict 

with  board  and  lodging. 


Oocnpations. 


MALI. 

Managen peraonam. 

Head  servaato do... 

Lower  servants do... 

Horse  bovs do... 

Cow  herds  (hoys) do... 

FBMALB. 

Hooaekeepera per  aiiDam. 

Head  servants .' do... 

Second  servaDta do... 

Lower  servants do... 

Bay  laborers  (for  11  to  12  hoars  daily) per  week. 


Lowest. 

Highest 

Marks. 

Marks. 

240 

330 

210 

240 

160 

210 

120 

135 

105 

120 

160 

ISO 

120 

185 

90 

120 

75 

00 

0 

10 

Average. 


JfarAt. 
286.00 
225.00 
180.06 
127.60 
112:50 


165.00 

127.50 

105. 00 

82.60 

0.50 
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CORPORATION  EMPLOYES. 
Wage$  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  tfmploy4s  in  the  dtjf  of  Dresden, 


Occupations. 


Officers  of  tbe  commnnity,  accountants: 

Chief  book-keeper,  inspector  of  taxes 

Secretary 

Comptroller 

Book-keeper 

RegiMtrars,  calculators,  clerks 

Technical  officers : 

Counselor  to  the  board  of  works 

Chief  engineer 

ArclMti*ct. 

Assistant  engineer 

City  agrioultnrist 

City  gardener 

Trustee  of  road 

Head  masons 

Building  comiMariea 


Lowest 


Highest   Ayerage. 


Mark; 


8,300 
1,000 


1,500 
1.820 
3,300 


8,909 
3,000 


2,250 
1,880 
4,600 


Ifarfo.   I   Mark*. 


4,500 
4.200 
3.600 
3.600 
I.9U0 

8.O0O 
5.500 
8.600 
2.400 
1.500 
8.000 
1,950 
1,650 


GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYES. 

Wagee  paid  per  annum  to  employee  in  Goeemmeni  d^partmente  and  ojf^oee,  exelueiee  of 

tradeemen  and  lahorere. 


Oooupatlona. 


\ 
Privy  connsalorB  of  the  Oovemment 

Counselors  of  the  Goyemment 

Secretaries..  

Registrars 

Clerks 

Calculators 

Servants 


Lowest 

Highest 

Marka, 

JTorte. 

6,300 

0.900 

4,800 

6,000 

8,000 

4,060 

2,250 

8,688 

1,585 

2,182 

8,400 

8,000 

1.422 

1.815 

Average. 


MtmrkB. 
7.926 
5^280 
8,580 
2.990 
1,950 
2,650 
1,600 


PRINTERS'  WAGES. 


Statement  allowing  the  wagee  paid  per  week  toprintere  {oompoeitorSfpreeemen,  proof-readers, 

4'o.)  in  Vreeden, 


Occnpationa 


Printing-office  employes: 

Female 

Boys 


Lowest 

Highest 

Markt. 

9.00 
6.00 
8.00 

Marks, 

36.00 

15.00 

9.00 

Average. 


Marks, 

17.75 
9.38 
5.47 


DUSSELDOBF. 


EEPOBT  BY  CONSUL  WAMER, 

In  submitting  my  report  on  the  condition  of  labor  and  wages  in  this 
consalar  district,  I  would  state  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
obtain  all  the  statistical  information  in  the  particular  form  required  by 
the  Department's  labor  circular  of  February  15,  1884.  The  manufact- 
urers, as  a  rule,  are  exceedingly  careful  about  imparting  any  kind  ot 
information  to  outsiders  relative  to  their  business  affairs,  although  there 
wore  some  who  responded  very  courteously  to  all  my  interrogatories. 
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The  wages  given  in  tbe  table  hereto  annexed  on  the  general  trades 
having  b^n  obtained  direct  from  tbe  workmen,  they  should  be  a  pretty 
fair  representation  of  the  average  earnings  of  this  class  of  laborers. 

CONDITION  OP  THE  WOEKINO  PEOPLE. 

The  working  classes  in  this  district  seem  to  be  pretty  well  contented 
with  tbe  present  prices  paid  for  their  labor.  During  the  past  few  ye^rs 
the  demand  for  labor  has  been  somewhat  on  the  increase,  and  if  wages 
have  not  advanced  proportionally,  there  has  been  no  complaint  about 
scarcity  of  employment.  Piece-work  is  preferred,  l»)Oth  by  the  employes 
aod  employers,  to  day  labor,  and  it  is  gen^^rally  ailopted  whenever  it  is 
possible  to  be  done.  The  German  work-people  are  comparatively  slow, 
and  the  employers  find  it  decidedly  to  their  advantage,  as  well  as  to 
that  of  the  laborers,  to  give  employment  in  this  way.  I  am  told  that 
they  do  considerably  more  work  and  consequently  earn  higher  wages. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYES  AND  EMPLOYERS. 

« 

The  feeling  which  prevails  between  employ^  and  employer  can  be 
said  to  be  tolerably  good.  Strikes  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  if  they 
occur  are  soon  ended.  The  employes  exhibit  little  stubbornness  in  being 
managed,  which,  together  with  the  great  amount  of  confidence  they 
place  in  their  employers  and  the  happy  understanding  that  seems  to 
exist  between  the  two  parties,  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  chief 
causes  operating  against  the  prevalence  of  discord  and  ultimately  strikes. 
Whenever  the  workmen  are  told  by  their  employers  that,  in  consequence 
of  hard  times  and  a  cbrpression  of  prices,  their  wages  will  have  to  be 
likewise  reduced  to  mA^t  the  exigencies,  they  generally  accept  the  situa- 
tion without  any  efforts  at  resistance,  knowing  that  as  soon  as  their 
employers  #aii  afford  to  raise  their  wages  it  will  be  done. 

I  feel  safe, in  saying  from  my  own  observation  that  the  majority  of 
employers  in  general  are  very  liberally  inclined  towards  the  working 
classes,  and  give  them  aid  and  good  advice  in  every  possible  way. 

SAYINGS  FUNDS. 

It  is  required  by  the  laws  of  Prussia  that  every  mauufactory  or  work 
shall  have  a  Kranken-GoHne^  a  savings  fund  out  of  the  workmen's  wages 
for  their  aid  in  case  of  sickness.  The  employers  are  likewise  required  to 
coQtribute  to  this  fund.  Go  operative  societies  exist,  but  are  not  in  very 
great  favor.  The  work-people  are  left  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries 
6f  life  wherever  the^'  like,     a 

COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

One  of  the  most  salutary  measures  couRlsts  in  the  legal  compulsion  of 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  from  the  age  of  six  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fourteenth  year,  girls  as  well  as  boys. 

Official  measures  are  also  being  taken  to  mitigate  intoxication  by  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  liquors  in  all  hotels  and  bar-rooms  after  II  o'clock 
in  the  night  to  8  in  the  morning.  x 

THE  VirOEKINGMEN  IN  POLITICS. 

In  politics  the  work-people  in  this  district  may  be  said  to  have  scarcely 
any  opionion  of  their  own  and  to  be  ignorant  as  well  as  indifferent,  how- 
ever well  informed  they  may  be.    In  general  they  do  not  trouble  them- 
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selves  in  the  least  about  elections.  At  the  time  of  elections  a  great 
many  of  them  stick  to  their  work  and  would  rather  forfeit  their  rigbtto 
vote  than  to  lose  their  wages.  Others  will  ask  their  employers,  or  are 
told  by  them  without  asking,  whom  they  are  to  vote  for.  Others,  again, 
are  instructed  by  the  chaplain  of  their  parishes  whom  they  should  eleet 
The  socialists  in  these  districts  don't  count  for  much. 

HOW  THE  WORKMEN  LIVE. 

The  mass  of  the  working  classes  in  the  Bhineland  and  Westphalia  ap- 
pear to  care  very  little  about  laying  up  any  savings  for  future  necessity. 
It  may  be  said  that  they  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 

Families  of  from  five  to  six  members  live  in  two  rooms,  for  which  rent 
is  paid  at  the  rate  of  (3.50  to  $4.28  per  month.  Their  meals  consist  of 
bread  and  coffee  for  breakfast,  boiled  meat,  potatoes,  and  vegetables  (or 
dinner,  coffee  and  bread  again  at  4  o'clock,  and  bread  and  ^lotatoes  for 
sapper.  Meat  is  a  very  scarce  and  luxurious  article  of  food  for  tbem, 
which  they  very  seldom  enjoy  in  abundance.  Whenever  the  wife  can 
assist  her  husband  by  earning  a  little  wage  for  herself,  and  which  is 
very  frequently  the  case,  the  family  may  get  along  very  nicely. 

AYEBAOE  WAGES. 

The  average  wages  paid  to  all  classes  of  workmen  employed  in  the 
various  manufacturing  industries  in  this  district  varies  from  52  to  60 
cents  per  day.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bueck,  of  Dusseklorf,  an 
economical  writer  of  great  promiueuce  and  general  secretary  of  the  In- 
dustrial Association  for  guarding  the  common  interest  of  the  iudustries 
in  the  Rhiuelaud  and  Westphalia,  I  have  beei^funiished  with  the  fol- 
lowing very  valuable  statistics  of  the  average  \^ges  earned — to  which 
special  attentiou  is  called^-during  the  business  year  ISji^- 83  by  the 
workmen  engaged  in  69  iron  and  steel  works,  32  mines,  A  textile  fac- 
tories, 5  chemical  works,  4  glass  works,  3  sugar  refineries,  and  20  mis- 
cellaneous industries. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  works  there  were  employed  during  the  said  busi- 
ness year  64,769  workmen,  of  which  3,496  were  youths  and  350  women. 
The  annual  earnings  were  as  follows:  1,319  workmen  earned  between 
$142.80  and  $166.60;  7,910  between  $166.60  and  $190.40;  4,041  between 
$190.40  and  $214.20 ;  42,049  between  $214.20  and  $238;  5,265  between 
$238  and  $261.80;  2,747  between  $261.80  and  $285.60;  1,43^  upwards 
of  $285.60. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  given  estimates  that  about  50  per  cent 
of  these  workmen  earned  between  $214.20{|ind  $238.  In  the  other  above- 
mentioned  85  manufacturing  industries:  1 


Nnmber  of  workmen. 

1 

Ran  go  of  earnings. ' 

Knmber  of  workmen. 

Range  of  eandBglL 

248  work mon ........ 

$  19  00  to  $142  80 
142  80         186  «U 
186  60          190  4  » 
19U  40          214  20 
214  20          238  UO 
288  00         261  80 
2tfi  80          285  60 

28!*  90 

86 youths -... 

$214  20      1338  it 

6  828  workmen  ............. 

17  \ouths 

261  80        tAU 

7  U62  D^urkmun ......... 

40  women 

47  60          71  41 

12  388  workmen 

311  wom<*n 

71  40          15  S* 

12  677  Work  to  en  .............. 

1.486  women - 

95  20         lit  M 

S  5!20  workmen ............... 

528  women 

no  00         Mt  M 

807  work  men  .............. 

472  women 

142  80        lei  n 

210  workmen  Above ........ 

0  women 

106  60         IM  41 

804  vonths 

47  60           71  40 

71  40           95  2U 

05  20         110  UO 

119  00         142  80 

142  80          166  60 

190  40         214  20 

120  women 

190  40         214  9 

2  799  vonths 

472ffiris 

47  60       n# 

1,214  youths 

S62  V ontbs 

209  girls 

71  40          Ktt 

42inrls 

96  20         119  H 

4  vuutliH  ................. 

25  girls 

119  00         lis  G9 

24  voutha 
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FOOD  PRICES. 


The  followiDg  figares  show  the  retail  price  per  pound  of  average 
qaality  of  food  in  the  city  of  Dusseldorf : 


Artleles. 

Coflt  per 
pound. 

Articles. 

Cost  per 
pound. 

Bntd: 

White 

CerUt, 

4 

1.84 

8 

15  to  17 
19 
17 
17 

14  to  IS 

Pork: 

Without  bones. 

Cmtf. 

20 

BUek 

Lsni 

20 

Brown 

Butter   

24 

Beef: 

Butter,  blotter  quslitT 

26 

WithboDM 

Ch w»iie.  Dutch 

14 

Witboat  bones 

Coffee.... 

26 

Veal 

Cnffi'C.  better  onalitv 

85 

Mutton 

Siiffar 

10 

Pork: 

Potatoes 

1 

With  bones 

• 

1 

In  conclosioD  I  will  say  that  the  great  mass  of  workmen  are  indiffer- 
ent to  the  present  legislation  in  regard  to  aid  and  insurance  institutions, 
which  seem  to  attract  their  attention  only  in  exceptional  cases. 

WM.  D.  WAMER, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul 

Duiseldorf^  May  17, 1884. 


GENERAL  TRADES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  Dusaeldorf. 


Occupations. 


BUILDDtO  TBADS8. 

Briek-lAyers 

Hod-caniers 

Ifaaons  

Tenders 

Plasterers  

Tenders 

Slatprs 

Boofers 

Tenders 

Plambers 

Assistants 

Carpenters 

Gas-fiUers 

OTHBB  TRADES. 

Bakers  (board  and  lodgings) 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers ■ 

Book-binders  

Briek-mjkkers 

Brenrers  (board  and  lodfrtngs) 

Butchers  (board  and  lodgingis) 

Cigar-makers 

Coopers 

Cullers 

DriT«»rs: 

Drajmen  and  teamsters 

Cah'aatd  carriage 

Stoeet  railway 

Dyers 

£ngraTers . 

CardeDera 

Hattera 

Horseehoers 

Jewelers 

Xaborers,  porters.  &c 

litho^nupners 

Potters .. 

Printers 

Tailora 

92  A— LAB ^24 


Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

$4  28 

$5  71 

$6  00 

8  14 

3  92 

3  57 

4  28 

571 

6  00 

8  14 

3  92 

3  50 

4  28 

6  71 

6  00 

8  i4 

8  92 

3  60 

8  92 

5  00 

4  28 

4  28 

6  71 

6  00 

8  14 

3  92 

3  60 

8  92 

6  00 

4  28 

3  14 

8  92 

8  50 

3  67 

5  71 

5  00 

4  28 

6  00 

6  00 

1  19 

1  60 

1  42 

4  28 

6  71 

6  00 

8  57 

4  28 

3  71 

4  28 

5  71 

6  00 

4  28 

5  00 

4  60 

1  42 

2  14 

1  78 

1  07 

1  78 

1  42 

8  57 

4  28 

3  92 

3  57 

6  42 

5  00 

8  92 

5  71 

5  00 

3  57 

6  71 

4  28 

2  57 

3  57 

2  75 

8  57 

4  76 

3  57 

3  57 

6  00 

4  28 

5  00 

7  14 

5  71 

3  67 

6  00 

4  28 

3  67 

6  71 

4  28 

8  67 

6  71 

5  00 

4  28 

7  14 

5  71 

2  38 

4  62 

3  33 

4  28 

6  42 

5  00 

3  57 

500 

3  92 

4  28 

7  14 

5  71 

3  57 

500 

428 
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Wages  paid  per  week  ofeixty  hours  in  Dm^mMoi/— Continued. 


OocaiMktion. 


Loweot.    Higb««t.  AT«i»fe. 


Othbb  tbadm— Contliiiied. 


Paper-tiangen 

Shoemakers 

Stone-oattera 

Saddle  and  harneas  makers 

Tanners 

Coppersmiths 

Gansmiths 

Wood-oarrers 

Wheelwrights 

File^otters 

Painters 

Tnmeis 


Gilders 

Stair-builders 

Street-plasterers 

Barbers  (board  and  lodglnf(s) . . . 
Coachmen  (board  and  lodgings) . 

Bope-makers 

Street-railway  oondnotors 

Organ-makers 

Woodohoppers 


$3  57 

95  00 

943 

8  57 

500 

4S 

4  28 

5  71 

5W 

3  57 

50<^ 

4  S 

3  92 

5  71 

4S 

8  57 

5  40 

4  28 

3  57 

6  42 

43B 

5  00 

7  14 

571 

8  92 

535 

43B 

3  98 

5  00 

428 

8  57 

5  00 

428 

3  92 

5  00  1 

4S 

4  28 

6  42 

vm 

4  28 

5  71 

5N 

4  28 

5  71 

S|M 

90 

1  19 

ir 

2  51 

287 

2T5 

3  57 

5  00 

3|s: 

4  16 

5  18 

4» 

4  28 

8  50 

sn 

3  92 

428 

4S 

COST  OF  LIVING, 

Table  8h4>wing  the  average  annual  cost  of  living  to  different  claesee  of  uHfrkmen  in  tk^  distnd 

of  Duseeldwrf, 


Necessaries  of  life. 


Bent  and  ftiel 

Rent  

Fuel.  . 
Food  and  Aiel 
Food  


I 


Common 
Journey- 
man (un- 
married). 


Artisan 

(nnmar 

ried). 


Artisan, 
with  a 
family  of 
four  mem- 
bers. 


$142  80  $190  40 


Clothing 

Kranken-casse 

Physician's  attendance 

Taxes  

Incidental  expenses. . . . 
Schooling  expenses  . . . . 


Total 


$47  60 
14280' 


Well»t- 

aated  fon>- 

znaB.with 

a  family  <^ 

four  men* 

bers. 


$M« 


1  19 
8  33 


28  80 
2  83 


35  70  , 
3  57 


1  90 
14  28 


2  85 

14  28 

4  70 


214  21 
SI  SI 

in 

4SI 
SS4I 

714 


106  60  I 


288  23 


251  56 


88811 


FOUNDRIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  AND  IRON  WORKS. 

Table  shoicing  the  weekly  wages  earned  by  persons  employed  in  the  foundries,  nMchime^kept, 

and  iron  works  in  the  district  of  Dusseldorf, 

[Hours  of  labor,  sixty  to  sixty-six  per  week.] 


Occupations. 


Sand-model  formers, 
liass-model  formers 
Loam-model  formers 

Helpers 

Casters 

Dressers  

Smelters   

Carpenters 

Assistants 

Boiler- makers 

Helpers 

Machinist,  best 

Machinist,  ordinary 
Machinist,  inferior.. 

Foremen 

Laborers,  ordinary . . 


Occupations. 


Wages  eanei 


WIRB-ROLLIKO  MILLS. 

Wire-rollinff  masters : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Wire-rollers : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Puddlers : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Welders : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class   

All  workmen  in  rollinK  mills  . . . 
All  workmen  at  blast  faraaoe. . 


$0 
7 


28 
14 


to 


6  42 

5  71 

6  42 
4  S3 

856 
571 
4  28 
4  00 
3  75 


914  S 
1«« 

14  H 

in 

698 
641 

14  N 
SSI 

sn 

4S> 
4lt 
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FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 

Table  shotcing  the  weekly  wages  earned  61/  inn'sons  empJoytd  in  factories  or  mills  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Dusseld&rf, 

[Hoiirs  of  labor,  Bixty  to  sixty-six  per  week.] 


Occupations. 


Kailroad  coach  factory: 

Carpeiit«>rs 

Biackaiuiths 

Tumeis 

Caahion-niakers 

Vamiflhers 

Firemen  

Lal>oFera.  ordinary . . 
Sugar  reflning: 

Boilers 

PaumeD 

Sorters 

Packers 

Firemen 

Women 

Boilcr-mastera   — 
Fapcrhanirings  factory: 

Foremen  ' 

Block-cutters 

MaMrhine-printers . . . 


Wages  earucrl. ' 

1 

! 

$3  57  to  $5  71 

3  57 

8  56 

4  28 

8  56  ' 

4  28 

7  14 

3  57 

5  71 

4  28 

5  71 

3  09 

4  28  ' 

1  7  14 

8  56 

7  14 

8  56  ' 

4  28 

4  28 

4  28 

5  71  ' 

4  28 

2  85 

3  57  ' 

10  71 

10  00 

4  28 

6  42 

3  57 

6  71 

Occupations. 


Wagea  earned. 


Faperhanginga  factory — Cont'd. 
Fiockenj 


Gronuders 

O loswrs  

( 'olor-m  ak  ert  , 

Machlniat '. 

Firemen. 

LaborerH,  ordinary 

Cotton  mills : 

Carders,  machine 

Splnnem 

Weavers 

Girls 

Woolen  mills : 

Weavers 

Spinners 

Spoolers,  carders,  fullers,  and 
shearers  

Dressers 


$3  57  to  $5  00 


RAILWAY  EMPLOYlfeS. 
Wages  paid  per  month  to  railwai/  employes  in  Dusseldorf, 


Occupations. 


Average. 


Occupations. 


Shipping  foremen. . 

Porters  

Switch-tenders 

Nijtht  watchers  ... 

Laborers 

Locomotive  drivers 

Firemen 

Conductors 

Assistants 


r25 

00 

22 

00 

22  GO 

11 

90 

14  00 

45  25 

31 

33 

29 

75 

23  80 

Brakemen , 

Kail  way  machine-shops: 

Foremen 

Smiths  and  blacksmiths 

Tuniers 

Plumbers 

Machine  polishers 

Vamishers  — 

Laborers 


3  57 
3  42 


3  57 

3  57 
3  28 
3  67 


4  28 

4  28 

10  00 

10  00 

4  76 

3  87 

4  2« 
4  28 
4  28 
2  85 


4 
4 

3 

4 


28 

28 

09 
28 


14 
71 


4  76 
8  56 


I  A 


Average. 


$22  61 

51  76 
15  38 
15  38 
13  60 
11  13 
13  60 
11  13 


HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  in  Dusteldorf, 


Occupations. 

Cooks 

Chambermaids 

Hooae  maids 

Man-servant 

Coachmen 


Average. 


$9  00to$7  00 

3  57 

3  17 

7  00 

17  85 


SHOP  AND  STORE  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  month  in  wholesale  and  retail  stores  and  shops  in  Dusseldorf, 


Occupations. 


Clerks : 

Men 

Women 

Travelers 

CoantinfT-honses — 

Head  book-keeper* . . . 

Inferior  book-keepers 

Brrandboys 


Average. 


$9  52  to  $14  28 

7  14    10  71 

29  80    47  60 

60  00 

20  00 

7  00 

09  00 

36  70 

8  00 

^Generally  signing  by  procuration. 
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ELBE&FELD. 

RMPORT  BT  YIOB'OOKSUL  VON  WRBDM, 
COST  OP  LrVTNO. 

The  following  are  the  average  prices  of  goods : 

Bread per  pound..    $0  (BJ 

Batter : do....  28i 

Cheese  ..j do....  21 

Potatoes do....  1 

Beans do 4^ 

Peas do 5f 

Vegetables  (cabbage) do U 

Beef do....  V\ 

Pork do 14 

Veal do....  13* 

Mutton do....  Ui 

Flour do 4 

Rice do....  8J 

Salt do....  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  A  DYER. 

Is  thirty -two  years  old,  with  wife  and  one  child  ten  years  old;  wages, 
$4.30  per  week : 

Rent,  two  rooms,  second  story p&M 

Clothing «3« 

Food,  per  week,  $2.85 14«j90 

Municipal  taxes 71 

Contribution  to  workmen's  aid  society,  per  week,  14  cents 7SS 

Incidentals 10T7 

Total 223  60 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

Kot  mach  difference.  Wages  and  general  conditions  are  rather  more 
favorable  to  the  workmen  at  present. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

; ,.  As  a  rule  the  workman  is  sober  and  trustworthy,  also  saving.    CJom- 
paratively  a  small  proportion  of  the  men  are  given  to  spells  of  intem- 
perance, and  these  occur  on  paj^-days,  and  last  to  the  second  or  third 
day  after. 
Feeling  between  employ^  and  employer  is  good. 

ORGANIZED  CONDITION  OP  LABOR. 

There  has  been  a  workmen's  hospital  fund  established,  to  whidi 
every  man  is  by  law  obliged  to  contribute  from  8  to  16  cents  per  week, 
according  to  his  earnings.  In  case  of  sickness  or  accident  he  is  paid 
out  of  the  fund  from  75  cents  to  (1.50,  to  which  amount  the  employtff 
as  a  rule,  makes  a  voluntary  addition. 

Strikes  are  rare  occurrences  in  this  district,  and  generally  not  advaii- 
tageons  to  the  laborer. 
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The  working  people  can  buy  the  necessaries  of  life  where  they  choose. 
They  are  generally  paid  weekly,  sometimes  semi-monthly,  and  in  silver 
and  nickel  coin. 

There  are  no  co-operative  societies  in  this  district. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OP  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

If  married  and  the  father  of  children,  they  have  to  live  very  econom- 
ically, and  hardly  have  a  chance  of  saving  anything.  They  are  gene- 
rally healthy,  sober,  and  attached  to  their  families.  Unmarried  work- 
men, if  economical,  might  save  a  little. 

SAFETY  OF  EMPLOYil^S. 

The  respective  owners  or  companies  are  compelled  by  law  to  take  all 
necessary  precantions  to  insure  the  safety  of  their  employes.  Buildings, 
boilers,  machinery.  &c.,  are  inspected  from  time  to  time  by  Government 
officials  as  to  their  being  in  good  and  sound  condition. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

They  are  entitled  and  are  expected  to  vote  for  their  representative 
in  the  Reichstag,  the  house  for  the  whole  Oerman  union.  They  have  no 
right  10  vote  for  their  representative  in  the  Landtag.  In  the  latter  are 
d^cussed  only  the  affairs  of  Prussia  as  a  country  belonging  to  the  Ger- 
man Empire. 

GAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

The  hope  of  bettering  their  pecuniary  position,  frequently  also  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  military  service.  The  emigrants  are  mostly  ag- 
riculturist's and  mechanics. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

The  minimum,  maximum,  and  average  wages  paid  to  female  adults 
per  week  are :  Minimum,  $1.50 ;  maximum,  $6 ;  average,  $2.90. 

The  hours  of  labor  are  from  7  to  12  m.,  and  from  1.30  to  7  p.  m.  On 
Saturday  generally  to  6  p.  m.  The  moral  and  physical  conditions  of 
such  employes  are  fair.  No  means  are  provided  for  the  improvement 
of  these  employes. 

In  case  of  fire  there  mostly  is  an  abundance  of  water ;  the  staircases 
are  wide  and  easy  of  access.  The  workpeople  rarely  sleep  in  the  estab- 
lishments in  which  they  work,  and  there  is  comparatively  little  danger 
for  their  safety  during  the  day-time  in  case  of  fire.  Naturally  great 
precautions  are  taken  everywhere  to  prevent  fires. 

For  women  there  is,  as  well  as  for  the  men,  a  fund  for  the  sick  and 
disabled.  Evei^y  member  of  the  different  manufactories  and  other  es- 
tablishments is  obliged  to  contribute  to  this  fund  at  the  rate  of  from  4 
to  7  cents  per  week.  In  case  of  a  member  being  sick  or  disabled  a  cer- 
tain amount  is  paid  out  of  this  fund  for  her  care.  Besides,  it  is  custom- 
ary for  the  employer  to  pay  a  share  of  the  amount  necessary  in  such 
cases. 

There  has  been  a  slight  increase  during  the  past  five  years  in  the 
wages  paid  women  and  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
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STATE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Nearly  all  the  women  can  read  and  write,  and  they  are  obliged  by 
law  to  send  their  children  to  school,  where  they  receive  the  benefit  of 
an  elementary  education  at  the  expense  of  the  state  when  the  parents 
are  too  poor  to  pay. 

FKEDERICK  VON  WREDE, 

ViceConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Ulber/eld,  August  27,  1884. 


GENERAL  TRADES. 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours  in  ElherfeJd. 


Oconpations. 


Lowest  ,  Highest,  i  Average. 


BUILDING  TB1.DB8. 


Brick-layers 

Hod -carriers 
Hasons 


Tenders 
Plasterers  . . 

Tenders 
Slaters  


Boofers 

Tenders  . . . 
Plumbers    .   . . 

Assistants. 

Carpenters 

Gas-litters 


Bakers 

BUbcksmiths . . 
Strikers  . . 
Book-binders 
BHck-makers 
Bn^wers 


Batchers 

Brass  founders  . 
Cabinet-makers 
Confectioners  .. 

Cooi)ers 

Cutlers 


OTHEB  TRAUB8. 


Distillers 

Drivers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters. 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railway 


Dyer* 

Engravers 

Furriere  

Gardeners 

Horseehoers 

Laborers,  porters,  &o 

Lithographers 

Millwrights 

Printers  

Teachers,  public  schools  . . . 
Saddle  ana  harness  makers. 

Tailors  

TelogTttnh  operators 

Tinsmiths 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills) . 


$3  80 

1 
$6  25 

$4  55 

3  20 

3  80 

345 

3  90 

6  40 

479 

320  t 

3  80 

345 

5  40 

5  75 

5» 

3  20 

3  80 

3  40 

6  35 ; 

5  65 

5i0 

5  40 

5  80 

5«0 

3  20 

3  70 

3  40 

4  50 

4  90 

400 

3  10 

3  GO 

340 

4  10 

4  90 

440 

4  00 

4  20 

4  10 

3  50 

4») 

4  IS 

4  2U 

4  80 

4» 

8  00 

3  80 

39 

4  00 

4  50 

420 

5  00 

5  50 

535 

6  10 

10  00 

700 

3  eo 

4  90 

4S0 

4  50 

480 

410 

5  10 

590 

53S 

3  50 

4  80 

49 

5  00 

6  00 

540 

4  10 

5  50 

4« 

5  00 

750 

600 

8  90 

4  «C 

49 

4  50 

4  70 

400 

4  40 

4  50 

445 

3  00 

450 

390 

6  50 

12  00 

800 

4  00 

1          4  90 

450 

2  90 

1          5  10 

400 

4  20 

4  80 

450 

2  80 

8  80 

150 

5  00 

7  00 

600 

4  00 

4  80 

450 

4  38 

5  00 

470 

7  00 

35  OO 

15  00 

4  10 

6  20 

59 

3  80 

12  00 

€00 

4  00 

5  50 

475 

4  10 

4  70 

490 

4  00 

7  00 

500 
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FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 
Wages  paid  per  iceek  of  seventy-two  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Elberfeld. 


Oocopations. 


listen  and  saperlntendents 

UndenoMteTs   

f  Workmen 

Women 

CUldren  orer  foorteen  years 


Lowest  '  Highest ,  Average. 


$8  00 

5  00 

8  00 

2  00 

1  60 

$25  00 
^  12  00 


4 
2 


50 
75 
75 


$14  00 
7  00 
3  75 
2  50 
2  26 


RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  railway  employes  (those  engaged  about  stations,  as  tvell  as  those 
engagA  on  the  engines  and  cars^  line/nenf  railroad  laborers j  4'o.)  in  Elberfeld, 


Occupations. 


Lowest  I  Highest '  Average. 


Ticket  printers $211  20 

Ticket-office  employte I  211  20 

SUtion-raasteis  249  00 

Brakemen  and  oilers |  164  22 

Porters 102  78 

Kight-watchmen 142  80 

Snglneers 21120 

Condnctora  : I  246  40 

Frrigfating-niasters I  235  62 

Onardn      ,  185  64 

Laborers    1  142  80 

£nploy6s  in  railway  oar-shops  .  ^ 214  20 


$316  80  , 

$264  00 

246  40  ' 

228  80 

285  60 

267  76 

235  62 

199  92 

228  80 

207  79 

142  80 

142  80 

285  «0 

248  90 

310  80  , 

281  60 

249  00 

242  76 

235  62 

210  63 

249  90  ' 

196  36 

321  80  , 

267  75 

STORE  AND   SHOP  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours  in  stores  {wholesale  or  retail)  to  males  and 

females,  in  Elberfeld, 


Occupatioos. 


Lowest     Highest.    Average. 


Clerks  and  salesmen . . 
Girls  and  saleswomen 


$3  00 
1  50 


$10  00 
5  00 


$7  00 
3  50 


HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  {towns  and  cities)  in  Elberfeld. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.  I  Highest '  Average. 


Hen; 

Coachmen ... 

Lackeys 

Gardebers — 

Cooks  

Waiters 

General  household  duties. 
Women : 

Cooks 

Kitchenmaids 

ChAmbemiaids 

Geoi-ral  houjtehold  duties. 


11  90  ' 

$23  80 

$19  04 

5  90  , 

10  60 

7  20 

4  80  1 

10  60 

9  00 

11  90 

29  75 

19  04 

8  33 

10  60 

9  UO 

5  90 

19  04 

11  90 

4  80 

11  90 

7  00 

3  60 

A  90 

4  80 

4  80 

7  20 

5  90 

3  60  , 

7  20 

5  90 
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AaRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  mmiih  to  agricttliural  laborers  and  hovsehold  (conntry)  servants  near  Elher- 

feld,  with  board  and  lodging. 


Oocnpations. 


Med: 

General  bousebold  datie« 
Agiicultaral  laborers 

Women : 

Goueral  household  duties 
Agricultural  duties 


Lowest. 


$5  00 
8  33 

2  40 
4  80 


Highest.  ATersfCk 


$10  60 
10  60 

5  90 
8  33 


I 


f7»  ' 
9M 

5M 


GO VERMEI^T  *  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  per  month  of  Uvo  hundred  and  thirfy-four  hours  to  employ^  in  Governnuni  de- 
partments and  offices — exclusive  of  itudesmen  and  laborers — tn  Elberft-ld. 


OcoupatioDS. 

Post-office  employ6s : 

Seci etaries,  &o 

Telegraph  operators 

Bailway  employes: 

C lerks  and  secretaries g 

Custnm-house  employes 

Collectors  of  taxes  and  clerks 


Lowest.  ;  Highest.  Average. 


$19  04 
16  00 

$60  00 
22  00 

$29  78 
19M 

15  85 

19  04 

.16  00 

71  40 
65  00 
60  00 

2174 
3Q78 
26» 

TRADES  IN  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY. 

Wages  paid  by  the  week  of  seventy  two  hours  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  emphy 

in  Eiberfeld, 


Occupations. 


Draymen  and  teamsters 

Horseshoers 

Laborers,  porters,  &o. . . 

Plasterers 

Roofei-8 


Plumbers ^w. 

Carpenters 

Gas-fitters 

Blacksmiths  .. 


Lowest  I  Highest  Avvngt 


$3  90 

$4  60 

!          4  20 

4  w  ; 

1          2  80 

3  80  1 

5  40 

5  75 

5  40 

5  80 

4  50 

4  90 

4  10 

4  00 

4  00 

4  20 

4  20 

1 

4  80 

«4  2» 
4» 

3M 
5» 
59 
461 
449 
4U 
4» 


PRINTERS'    WAGES. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  weekofseventy-Uoo  hours  to  printers  (compositors, press- 
men ^  proof  readers^  i^-c.)  in  Eiberfeld, 


Occupations. 


Lowest  '  Highest.  AreriKt. 


Printers,  proof-readers,  aud  pressmen 


$4  30  $5  00 


$4  71 
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OSAVD  DVCHT  OF  OLDEHBVSO. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  QE08B,  OF  BRAKE-NORDENHAMM. 

GENERAL  TRADES. 
fl^agea  paid  per  week  of  eixty-six  lumre  in  Brake. 


Ocoapations. 


BUILDUfO  TBADM. 

Brick-layers per  week. 

Hod-caniera do... 

Hmods do  .. 

Teaders do... 

Plasterers per  square  foot. 

Tenders per  week. 

Slaters do... 

Boofers per  M  tiles. 

Tenders    per  week. 

Plnmbers do... 

Assistants do... 

Csrpenters do... 

Gas-fitters do... 

OTHBB  TKAOBS. 

Bakers per  week. 

nacksmitbs per  hour. 

Strikers do... 

Book-binders per  week. 

Brick-makers do... 

Brewers do... 

Batchers do... 

Brsss-foooders .do... 

Cabinet-makers do... 

GoLfectioners do... 

Cijiar-makers / per  M. 

Coopers per  week. 

Distiilers do... 

DriTers *lo... 

Draymen  and  teamsters do. . . 

Cab,  carriage,  and  street  railway do... 

Dyers..... ..do... 

Enj^ravers.... do... 

Farriers • do... 

Gardeners do... 

Hatters       do... 

Horseshoers '. per  hour. 

Laborers,  porters,  &o per  week. 

LitboKraphers  do... 

HiUwrlghts do... 

Nail-makers  (band) do... 

Potters do... 

Printers   do  .. 

Teachers,  public  schools  per  year. 

Saddle  and  harness  makers per^week. 

Bail-maketa do... 

SteTedorea .' do... 

TaonerB do  .. 

Tailors    per  month. 

Telegraph  operators per  week. 

Tinamitna do... 


Lowest. 


$3  92 
6  W 


4 
2 

2 
5 
4 


00 
85 
Olf 
86 
25 
25 
2  85 


25 
00 


3  75 

4  25 


3  57 
06 
0«| 
00 
85 
75 
57 
25 
00 
00 
25 
3  57 
3  00 
2  38 
2  14i 
2  85J 
'  00 
00 
00 


5 
2 
4 

3 
4 
5 
3 
1 


3  57 
3  00 
07 
28; 

oor 

28 


4 
3 
4 
8  57 
3  00 


3  03? 

243  00 

3  57 

2  m 

5  71 

3  57 

5  95 

4  74 

4  25 

Highest. 


$4 

7 


50 

15 

6  00 

3  57 

02i 

3  57 
6  75 

4  76 


8  57 


4 
5 
7 

4 


5 

4 
4 
5 


90 
00 
22| 
90 


4  65 
07i 
07 

7  14 

8  57 
14  28 


76 
90 
14 
25 


3  57 


76 
76 
76 
00 
28 
76 


9  52 

4 
7 

4 


25 

15 

56 

11 

14  28 

9  52 

7  14i 

76 

76 

28| 


476  00 


4 
5 
7 

4 


28 
70 
14 

28 


11  90 
7  14 
5  90 


Ayeraga. 


$4  00 
6  00 
5  30 
3  00 
02 
8  00 


5 

4 
3 

4 


4 
4 


4 
4 
5 
3 
1 
3 
3 
4 
2 
8 
4 
4 
3 
-4 
3 


80 

35 
00 
75 


3  25 


00 
75 


4  00 
OM 
06l 
6  00 
3  00 
6  25 


00 

75 

50 

25 

65 

75 

25 

16| 

25 

10 

15 

50 

25 

00 

33 

08 

50 

50 

50 

00 

25 

50 


4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 

300  OO 
3  75 
8  00 
5  90 

3  75 
10  00 

5  75 

4  75 
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FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  aixty-ihree  hours  in  facte  ries  or  mills  in  the  district  of  the  eonsdsr 

agency  at  Brake- Nordtnhamm, 


Ocoapations. 


Lowest     Highest   Avenge. 


MRRter  millwright $1100 


Millwright 

AsBiBtaut 

EngiDeern  in  factoHes 

Firemen  in  fuctories 

Superintendent  in  factories 

Clerks  in  factories 

Weavers  in  factories 

Spinners  and  other  laborers 
fioys  and  girls  nnder  age — 

Porter 

Drayman 


4 

3 
11 

3 
13 


OU 

21 

00 

15 

35 

6  45 

3  25 

3  57 

05 

3  42 

4  76 


$12  30 

4  76 

4  2« 

12  36 

4  28 

26  50 

15  09 

4  50 

4  28 
2  14 

5  00 
4  76 


$11  N 
43S 
350 
1125 
3M 
20  50 
750 
350 
3U 
100 
400 
4  70 


FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  fouftdries^  machine-shops^  and  iron-works  in  Brakt- 

Oldenburg. 


Occupations. 


Technical  director per  year . .  I 

Assistant   do ' 

Manter  foreman do 

Draftsmen do 

Assistant per  week..! 

Engineers do. . . 

Strikers do... 

Foreman  in  the  forge do... 

Assistant do  . . 

Journeyman do... 

Apprentice do... 

Apprentice,  three  years'  standing do... 

Boilermakers do . . . 

Formers do . . . 


Lowest. 

Highest 
$1,785  00 

Average 

$952  00 

$1,000  00 

333  20 

800  20 

450  00 

357  00 

642  60 

400  00 

178  50 

357  00 

225  00 

3  40 

6  42 

425 

4  28 

6  42 

&00 

8  57 

4  50 

425 

4  28 

5  00 

450 

8  57 

4  28 

400 

3  00 

4  52 

375 

1  42 

1  90 

150 

3  57 

4  28 

4p0 

4  67 

7  14 

5  75 

4  28 

7  14 

500 

GLASS  WORKERS. 

There  exists  in  this  district  only  one  glass-work  of  any  consideration 
which  desired  to  give  any  particulars  of  wages  paid  by  them.  The  only 
statement  I  received  was  that  they  employed  about  two  hundred  laborers, 
who* received  wages  for  the  year  to  the  amount  of  about  $47,600,  or  an 
average  of  about  $119  per  pan  per  annum. 

Mines  and  mining  do  not  exist  in  Oldenburg. 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

JVages  paid  to  railway  emploi,is  {those  engaged  about  stations^  as  well  as  thorn  engaged  on 
the  engines  and  cars,  linenun,  railroad  laborers,  ^*c.),  tit  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg. 


Occupjktions. 


Technical  railway  director per  year. 

Director  of  admiiiistrntion , do  .. 

Director   do  ,. 

Assistant do... 

Registrar  of  administration  do . . . 

Superintendent  of  the  rolling-stock  do  . . 

Cashier do... 

A  ssistant  cashier do 

Head  engineer do 

Engineer     do  .. 

Station-master: 

First  class do  .. 

Second  class do  . . 

Of  the  smallest  stations do . ... 


Lowest 


$932  00 
1, 428  00 
932  00 
932  00 
333  20 
333  20 
600  00 
333  20 
952  00 
571  20 

476  00 
285  60 
190  40 


Highest 


$1,385  00 

1,785  00 

1,356  00 

1,356  00 

lHa  40 

785  40 

952  00 

785  40 

1,356  00 

1,071 


00 


714  00 
476  00 
380  86 


$1,000  09 
l.«0« 

i.ooow 
i,a»» 

500  00 
55<)M 
776  W 
5S0M 
1,000  M 
721  51 

5*»00 
333M 

235» 
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Wages  paid  to  railtcay  employ^;  ^'o.^Continned. 


Occupations. 


Efiginf^rireTB per  Tear.. 

AM»tflul do 

Gnardji  of  trains do  ... 

CommoD  gnardsor  ticket  coUecton do 

Linamftn do  .. 

BreskiDUi do.... 

Oilman per  day.. 

Ticket  printers per  year.. 

Porters,  lithofcraphers,  servants  and  ail  otber  assistants,  laborers  ex- 
cepted — .' per  year.. 

Bailruad  laboren per  day.. 

Administrator  of  loadinjr  cars per  year. . 

Carriflfse  builders,  oomraun per  day.. 

Upholsterer    do 


Lowest. 

Highest. 
$428  40 

Averai^e. 

$485  60 

$357  (A 

178  50 

285  60 

232  00 

285  60 

857  00 

800  00 

171  36 

285  60 

230  00 

123  76 

142  80 

140  00 

142  80 

178  50 

150  00 

47 

54 

50 

178  50 

857  00 

200  00 

176  50 

857  00 

200  00 

54 

76 

00 

476  00 

714  00 

896  09 

72 

1  00 

80 

60 

72 

65 

SHIP- YARD  WAGES. 

Waget  paid  per  week  o/Hxty-three  and  one-half  hours  in  ship-yards — distinguishituf  heUeeen 
iron  and  wood  ship-huilding — in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg^  Weser  Jtivei\ 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest.   Average. 


WOODBX  8HIP-BUILDIirO. 

Foremen: 

FiTSt-ClSACI 

SeconH-rlass 

Third-clsss  

i>hip  csrpenters : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Apprentices: 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  *lsss 

Mast  and  spar  makers,  ss  per  sgreemcnt 

Joiners: 

Foreman 

Journeyman 

KigjEers,  as  per  agTet5inent 


$14  87i 
9  72 
7  44 

7  00  I 
4  54 

8  80| 

2  85i 
2  38 
1  42} 


5  00 
8  57 


IRON  BHIP-BinLDIirO. 

Draftsman : 

First  class 

Seconddsss 

Foreman  in  the  building  shop 

Smiths: 

First  class 

Second  class 

Journeyman 

Apprentice , 

Punchers 

Bireters.  per  1,000  rivets 

Assistants  of  the  same 

AB  sine  drivers 

Joiners  

Carpenters 

Calkers.  laborers 

Formers 


14  87| 
5  9^ 

7  t4 

I 

5  71 
4  28^ 
3  57 

1  422 

8  92| 
11  90 

42} 

14  I 
8  67  . 

2  85i 
2  82  I 


1 
7 
7 


$14  874 
12  40 
8  65 


7 
4 
4 


55i 
93} 
00 


8  DO 
2  61 
2  00 


7  14 

4  284 


29  60  ' 

14  874 

7  14  I 


7 
5 


14 
71 


3  92} 


57 
284 

16  66  ' 
2  854 
14  I 
14  , 

8  92} 
2  854 

9  43  : 


3 
4 


7 
7 


$14  874 
10  57 
8  00 

7.40 
4  60 
3  85 


2 
2 
I 
7 


90 
50 
60 
14 


6  00 
8  90 
5  86 


18  00 
11  60 

7  14 

6  60 
5  00 

8  60 
2  14 
4  10 

15  07 
2  29 

7  14 

7  14 

8  60 
2  854 
7  06 


WAGES  OF  SEAMEN. 

Wagn paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men)  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg  from 

ports  on  the  river  Weser, 


Occupations. 


^tu^T  mariners : 
filing  vessels 
Steam-vessels  < 

Chief  mates : 
Sailing  vessels 
Steam-vessels . 


Lowest 

Highest. 

$23  80 
85  70 

16  94 
28  80 

$71  40 
119  00 

23  80 
47  60 

Average. 


$35  70 
119  00 

18  60 
25  00 
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LABOB  IN  EUROPE— OEBHANT. 

Wagw  paid  per  fMnik  to  Meamen^  ^o. — Continned. 


Oooupations. 


Second  inatos : 

SailiDff  vesnels 

Steam-vessels 

Thinl  mates : 

Steamers 

Sailing  Teasels 

Boatswains  (steamers) 

Boatswsins'  mate  (steamers) 

Qnai  termasters  (steamers) 

Quartermasters*  mate  (steamers) . . 
Sailors,  able-lNidied : 

Sailing  vessels 

Steamers 

Ordinarv  seamen : 

Sailing  vessels 

Steameis 

Boys: 

SaUing  vessels 

Steamers 

Cooks: 

Sailing  vessels 

Steamers   

Cook  and  steward  (sailing  vessels). 

Head  steward  (steamers) 

Second  steward  (steamers) 

Third  steward  (steamers) 

Engineers: 

Chiefs  (steamers) 

Serond  (steamers) 

Thiitl  (steamers) 

Fourth  (steamers) 

Assistant  (steamers) 

Firtfmen : 

Foreman  (steamers) 

Common  (steamers) 

Coal-heavers  (steamers) , 

Sailmsker  and  sailor : 

Ssiling  vessels 

SU'aniers   

Sailmskei-s  only  (steamers) 

Head  cook  (steamers) 


11  90 

11  M 
838 

8  83 
8  57 


35  70 
S8  80 

10  04 
U  28 

11  90 


12  61 
14  28 
14  28 
23  80 


11  00 

11  00 
8  33 

8  33 
883 


14  28 

21  42 

2142 

85  70 

17  85 

20  23 

28  80 

47  60 

11  90 

23  80 

4  76 

11  90 

05  20 
47  60 
23  80 
21  42  , 
14  28  ' 


14  28 
19  04 
14  28 
47  60 


UM 

11  M 
883 

8S3 
57S 

16  50 

28  01 
20  00 
30  00 

12  50 


47  6D 
35  70 
2143 
16  66 
13  00 


11  90  ; 

14  28 

13  00 

9  52 

11  90 

10  20 

9  52 

11  90 

10  20 

15  00 
17  50 
14  » 
25  00 


STORE  Am)  SHOP  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  in  etoree^  wholeeale  and  retail,  to  malee  and  females  in  the  grand 

duchy  of  Oldenburg. 


Occupations. 


Head  manager 

Manager's  assistants 

Head  cotters  

Assistants 

Clerks : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Apprenticf^s : 

First  cisss 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Cashiers  (females) 

Book-keepers: 

First  class 

Second  class 

Porter 

Coopers : 

Master 

Assistant 

Apprentices 

Town  travelets  (commission)  .. 
Conntiy  travelers  (commission) 


Lowest 


$857  00 
288  00 
242  80 
142  80 

476  00 
238  00 
200  00 

71  40 

47  60 

23  80 

238  00 

238  00 
178  50 
110  00 

238  00 
106  60 
119  00 
*5 
476  00 


Highest 


42.880  00 
714  00 
476  00  , 
238  00 

n4  00 
476  00 
214  20 

142  80 
71  40 
47  60 

476  00 

476  00 
238  00 
166  00 

476  00 

238  00 

lie  00 

•10 

2,380  00 


I 


1714  00 
4O0I0 


175  00 

480  00 
285  00 
805  00 

95  SO 

50  50 

25  00 

275  00 

285  60 
200  00 
150  00 

200  00 
IMOO 
110  00 
•6 
000  00 


*  Per  cent 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Waget  paid  to  household  servants  (towns  and  cities)  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg. 


Oocnpations. 


Lowest.  I  Hiffheat. !  ATera^ce. 


Headbatler  (iDclading  board,  Ac)  per  year. 

Seoond  butler do... 

Coachman: 

FireielasB do... 

Second  claaa do... 

Hone  servant do  .. 

Herae  jockey do... 

Stall  boy: 

Plrat    do  .. 

Second do... 

Femalee: 

Hoiueholder do... 

Cook do... 

Cook's  aarietant do... 

Chambermaid do... 

Servant do... 

Wash-maid do... 

ICales: 

Footman do... 

Bov do  .. 

Laborer  in  garden per  day. 

Gardener : 

Head do... 

Second do... 


1288  00 
119  00 

$476  00 
238  00 

$250  00 
150  00 

71  40 

32  18 

32  13 

.82  18 

05  20 
71  40 
71  40 
71  40 

80  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 

23  80 
7  14 

82  13 
14  28 

25  00 
10  00 

71  40 
119  00 
47  60 
35  70 
16  66 
16  66 

110  00 
178  50 
85  68 
71  40 
23  80 
23  80 

95  20 

142  80 

71  40 

47  60 

20  00 

21  00 

71  40 
14  28 
60.5 

95  20 
28  80 
95.2 

80  00 
15  00 
7L4 

1  42.8 
06.2 

2  43.9 
1  42.8 

1  50 
1  19 

AGBIOULTUBAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  the  grand  duchy 

of  Oldenburg, 


Oocapations. 


Lowest. 


Rnt  stableman  (with  board) per  year. 

Second  stableman  (with  board) do  .. 

Boy  (with  board) do... 

First  female  servant  (w ith  board) do... 

Fint  dairy-maid  (with  board) do... 

Second  dairymaid  (with  board) do... 

Junior  servant  i^l  ( with  board) do 1 

Plowman  (with  eating)  perday.. 

Laborers  (with  board  and  rent  free)  per  year.. 

Laborws  (without  rent  free)  do  — 

Laborers  (without  board  and  rent) per  day.. 

Harvesters  (with  board) do 

Harvesters  (with  t>oard  and  lodging) do  — 


171  40 
87  70 
11  90 
23  80 

23  80 
17  85 

7  14 
53.3 

24  80 
48  60 

47.6 
71.4 
53.5 


Highest 

$142  80 

71  40 

23  80 

47  60 

47  60 

23  80 

14  28 

05.2 

37  70 

61  5U 

53.5 

95.2 

69.5 

Average. 


$100  00 
60  00 

17  70 
36  40 
85  40 

18  75 
12  00 

66.4 
31  25 
54  75 
60 
«) 
56 


CORPORATION  EMPLOYES. 


Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employ  A  in  the  city  of  Brake-Oldenburg. 


Ocoupations. 


Lowest.    Highest. 


Director  of  savings  bank 

Director  of  mercantile  bank 

CHiief  clerks  

Second  clerks 

Third  clerks 

Jnnior  clerks 

Director  for  the  Union  of  ConsumtiblbS 

Director  for  the  TJuion  of  Agrionltoral  Implements 

Director  of  bnUding  oorporaoon 

Designer ., 

Assistant 

Superintendent  of  works 

Book-keeper  and  cashier 


$476  00 
476  00 
857  00 
297  50 
238  00 
142  80 

..  (•)  ... 

..(*)  ... 
476  00 
117  50 
117  50 
333  20 
333  20 


$950  00 
2, 380  00 
476  00 
857  UU 
297  50 
238  00 
142  80 
142  80 
1,190  00 
357  00 
357  00 
714  00 
714  00 


Average. 


$525  00 
6UU  00 
400  00 
320  00 
250  00 
105  00 


500  00 
237  25 
2:i7  25 
425  00 
425  00 


*  Gratia. 
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GOGERNHENT  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to   employes  in   Government  departments  and  officer  (rxclnsire  of 

tradesmen  and  laborers)  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg. 


OocnpatioDB. 


Hiiiii)t<er  of  the  interior 

Minister  of  flnanoos    — 

Minister  of  Justice,  oharches,  and  schools 

Counsellor 

Assistants 

Chancellor  of  the  ministry 

Governmpnt  oaahior 

Paymaster-gfneral 

Assistant 

Gnard 

Inspect4>r  of  the  Goveniment  cash  account 

Assistant    

Book  •keeper-general 

Assistant 

Secretaries  in  average 

Porter  or  errand  boy 

Statistical  Bureau:" 

President 

Auditor         

Head  police  officer 

Expedient 

Police : 

Lieutenant 

Sergeant 

(^oi-poral 

Common     

Head  inspector  of  ways  and  public  buildings  . . 
Second  inspector  of  ways  and  public  buildings 

President  of  a  bailiwick 

Lord  chief  Justice 


i  Lowest 

Highest. 

Arerai^ 

f L  904  00 

$2,380  00 

$2.U2» 

2,380  00 

2,500  00 

2.142M 

-  1,606  00 

2,380  00 

2,023  00 

J  1, 470  00 

1,666  00 

l,56gW 

328  40 

714  00 

6MM 

735  00 

880  20 

810  M 

285  60 

1,285  20 

1.000  W 

476  00 

1,190  00 

1,000  01 

285  00 

541  20 

400  00 

142  80 

214  20 

180  00 

■      476  00 

880  60 

600  CO 

385  00 

541  20 

400  00 

714  00 

952  00 

tiSOOO 

:      285  60 

541  20 

4UOO0 

119  00 

190  40 

142^ 

142  80 

214  20 

18U  00 

714  00 

1,100  00 

900  00 

476  00 

714  DO 

650  00 

42fl  40 

595  00 

450  00 

190  40 

390  40 

225  00 

714  00 

833  00 

750  00 

238  00 

428  40 

375  00 

200  00 

375  00 

300  00 

178  50 

404  80 

360  00 

1.190  00 

1,666  20 

1,  438  10 

595  00 

1.19U  00 

892  oO 

952  00 

1,666  00 

1,190  00 

1,785  00 

1 

2, 142  00 

1,9SOOO 

TRADES  IN  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY. 

Wages  paid  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  employ  in  the  grand  duchff  of  Olden- 
burg. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest.  .  ATerage. 


Commissioner  of  the  office  of  public  buildings per  month . , 

Commissioner  of  the  office  of  public  ways do 

Commissioner  of  the  office  of  oaili wick do... 

Transcribers : 

In  supreme  offices do 

In  minor  offices do 

Designers : 

First  class do... 

Second  class    do 

Copyist do 

Pilotmasters do  .. 

Pilots: 

First  class do 

Second  class do.... 

Harbor-master do 

£ngiuet>r  oi  dredger do 

A.ssistant   do 

Fireman do 

Common  laborers do 

Harbor  laborers     ...  do 

Master  of  dredging  machine  .-. do  ... 

Common  custom-house  officers per  annum.. 

Gardener : 

Head per  day . . 

Second do 

Laborer do — 

Foresters per  annum . . 

Overseer  of  public  ways per  month. . 

Overseer  of  Government  lands do... 

Overseer  of  public  waters  and  channels do  ... 

G  aol  ers per  annum . . 


$23  75 

$35  70 

$30  00 

21  42 

35  70 

28  50 

19  75 

35  70 

1 

25  00 

14  28 

i    16  66 

15  00 

11  90 

'    14  28 

1 

12« 

14  88 

29  75 

18  SO 

12  00 

25  00 

17  00 

12  00 

25  00 

17  00 

34  28 

43  80 

1 

42  SO 

38  88 

59  50 

39  00 

21  42 

29  75 

25  00 

14  88 

23  80 

22  00 

19  75 

19  75 

19  75 

14  88 

23  80 

18  50 

11  90 

13  88 

14  00 

7  90 

23  80 

19  M 

14  28 

14  28 

14  38 

19  75 

23  75       1 

21  75 

178  50 

190  40       { 

185  OO 

1  66.6 

1  00.4 

1  75 

95.6 

1  04.8 

1  00 

53.5 

71.4 

m 

178  50 

190  40 

185  00 

21  42 

35  70 

27  80 

21  42 

85  70 

27  00 

21  42 

35  70 

27» 

142  80 

190  60 

150  00 
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PRINTERS'  WAGES. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers,  {compositorSf  pressmen, 

proof-readerSy^'C'),  in  Brake- Oldenburg, 


OccupAttons. 


Lowest.    Highest.  ATerage. 


Jonmeymen  printers 
Apprentices 


$4  76  $9  60 

1  42. 8  !      2  85. 


$6  00 
2  OO 


Printers  receive  their  waees  acoording  to  agreement  with  the  owner  of  the  press,  snd  as  there  exist 
in  his  district  only  small  printing  offices,  employisg  from  two  to  five  men,  not  much  difference  exists  in 
their  p»y. 

J.  J.  GROSS, 
Consular  Agent 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Brake-Nondenhamm^  June  24,  1884. 


HAMBVSO. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BAILEY. 

food  prices. 

fire  ad: 

Black per  pound..  $0  02 

White do 03 

Bntter do 23 

Cheese do 18 

Coffee do 18 

Coal perton..     6  00 

£g|^ per  dozen..  14 

Meat«: 

Beef per  pound..  14 

Mutton do 12 

Veal do 19 

Pork do 14 

Pickled  pork do 16- 

Bacon do 17 

Hams do 21 

Lard    do 19 

Milk per  quart..  03 

Peas  and  beans  (dried) per  pound..  Of) 

Potatoes per  bushel . .  75 

Rice per  pound . .  06 

Sugar : 

Loaf do 07 

Brown do 05^ 

Tea do 45 

Petroleum do 03^ 

Pi  ST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

During  the  last  six  years  the  rate  of  wages  has  not  changed  mate- 
riallj,  and  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  has  been  only  very  lit- 
tle improved  in  this  consnlar  district  during  the  said  period  of  time. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

As  a  general  thing  they  are  sober,  steady,  and  trustworthy,  and  they 
endeavor  to  save  as  much  of  their  earnings  as  possible  for  days  of  sick- 
ness and  old  age. 
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FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOY:^  AND  EMPLOYER. 

Only  the  very  best  feeling  prevails  between  employ^  and  employer, 
manifesting  itself  in  the  interest  tbe  latter  takes  in  the  welfare  of  the 
former,  and  tbe  rewards  given  by  the  employer  for  long  faithfal  serv- 
ices, all  of  which  has  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
community. 

ORGANIZED  CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

Most  of  the  workingmen  in  this  district  are  members  of  the  trades 
union.  They  fix  and  regulate  in  many  cases  the  rate  of  wages  and 
arrange  or  negotiate  with  employers  about  wages  in  a  peaceful  mann^. 
Any  difficulties,  differences,  or  disputes  arising  between  employers  aDd 
employes,  which  cannot.be  settled  in  an  amicable  way,  are  submitted  to 
the  trade-arbitration  court,  established  in  Hamburg  by  it<8  Government 
for  such  purposes.  This  court  is  composed  of  tradesmen  and  master- 
mechanics  of  different  trades,  who  are  appointed  for  the  term  of  one 
year  by  the  Government.  The  decisions  of  this  court  are  binding.  No 
attorneys  being  needed  in  said  court,  the  parties  having  cases  in  the 
same  have  scarcely  any  or  no  costs  to  pay.  The  effect  of  said  coml 
on  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  laborers  has  proved  excellent. 

PREVALENCY  OF  S'J  BIKES. 

During  the  last  six  years  no  strikes  worth  mentioning  have  occurred 
in  this  district. 

FREEDOM  OF   PURCHASES. 

In  this  district  the  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries 
of  life  wherever  they  choose.  The  laborer  is  paid  once  a  week,  on 
Saturdays,  in  German  gold  or  silver. 

CO-OPERATIVE   SOCIETIES. 

There  axe  several  so-called  **Consum  Vereine''  (consumption  associa- 
tions) in  this  district,  w^hich  have  established  stores  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  where  members  of  such  associations  can  purchase  the  neces- 
saries of  life  at  less  cost  than  through  the  regular  and  usual  business 
channels.  As  the  prices  paid  at  such  cooperative  stores  are  only  very 
little  lower,  and  the  goods  sold  there  generally  of  inferior  quality,  than 
at  other  stores,  the  said  co-operative-stores  have  had  no  appreciable 
effect  on  general  trade. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF   THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 
HOW  A  bricklayer's  FAMILY  LIVES  IN  HAMBURG. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  T — A.  Thirty-two  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  T— A.  I  am  a  bricklayer. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  f — A.  I  haye  a  wife  and  two  children,  the  oldest  is  four  and 
the  youngest  two  years  old. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  per  day  T — A.  On  an  average  I  receive  95  cents  per 
day. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  are  you  required  to  work  'for  such  wages  T — ^A.  Ten 
hours  per  day. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  your  meals T— A.  Half  an  hour  forbrAsk- 
fast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  vespers  in  the  afternoon.  Tbe  time 
allowed  for  meals  is  not  included  in  the  ten  hoars'  work. 
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Q.  Can  yoa  support  a  family  upon  suob  wages  f — ^A.  Oh,  yes.  My  wife  frequently 
earno  from  3  to  4  marks  per  week  by  washing  and  scouring  for  other  people.  The 
oblldren  are  t^en  sent  to  the  *' warte  schule,"  a  kind  of  V  Kindergarten  "  for  poor 
people,  where  the  children  are  taken  care  of  during  the  day  tree  of  expense.  It  is  a 
charitable  institute,  of  which  there  are  a  good  many  in  Hamburg. 

Q.  What  do  the  united  earnings  of  yourself  and  wife  amount  to  in  a  year  f — A. 
Withj^neral  good  health  we  earn  about  $347.95  per  year. 

Q.  Will  yoa  explain  in  detail  the  uses  you  make  of  this  money  f — ^A.  Yes.  I  pay 
per  annum — 

For  rent  of  two  rooms  and  kitchen  in  third  story $47  (30 

For  clothing  for  self  and  family 47  eO 

For  food  and  fuel 191  11 

Fortaxes 3  57 

For  hospital  dues 4  76 

Leaving  for  doctor's  bills,  medicines,  incidentals,  and  savings 53  31 

Per  annum 347  95 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  dally  meals  consist  f — A.  For  breakfast,  bread, 
coffee,  and  a  little  bacon ;  for  dinner,  meat  and  potatoes ;  at  4  o'clock,  coffee  and 
bread ;  and  for  supper,  bread,  bacon,  and  sometimes  fried  potatoes  and  tea  or  beer. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  eamincsfor  da^s  of  sickness  or  old  age  f — 
A.  At  present  I  manage  to  save  about  100  marks  ($23.80)  per  year ;  whether  1  will  be 
able  to  save  so  mnch  or  anything  at  all  when  my  family  becomes  larger  or  my  chil- 
dren ^row  older  I  do  not  know.  In  case  of  sickness  of  myself  I  receive  1  mark  50 
pfennige  (35  cents)  per  day  from  the  mechanics'  hospital  fund. 

SAFETY  OP  EMPLOYES. 

The  boilers  and  steam-engines  in  factories  and  mills  are  ander  surveil- 
lance of  the  Oovemment  and  are  inspected  for  their  safety  by  a  Govern- 
ment official  at  certain  intervals.  In  case  of  an  accident  the  employes  of 
factories  and  mills  receive  from  the  mechanics'  hospital  fund  1  mark 
(23.8  cents)  to  2  marks  (47.6  cents)  per  day  during  their  illness.  In 
some  cases  their  employers  furnish  their  employes  pecuniary  assistance 
when  the  latter  have  become  unable  to  work  in  consequence  of  an  acci- 
dent in  the  factory  or  milL  Eailroad  employes,  if  meeting  with  an  ac- 
cident in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  are  provided  for  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  the  railroads  in  this  district  having  recently  been  pur- 
chased by  the  German  Government. 

A  general  accident  law  (unfall-gesetz)  is  now  under  consideration  in 
the  German  Reichstag,  establishing  ample  funds  and  provisions  for  all 
the  working  people  in  the  German  Empire  in  case  of  accident. 

As  a  general  thing  the  employers  do  not  trouble  themselves  much 
about  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  their  employes,  but  in  some 
casen  the  employes  are  held  to  attend  church  and  receive  medical  at- 
tendance in  case  of  sickness  at  the  instigation  of  their  employers.  The 
general  relations  prevailing  between  employer  and  employes  are  very 
good  in  this  district. 

POLITICAL  BIGHTS. 

Workingmen  enjoy  the  same  political  rights  in  Germany  as  capital- 
ists, and  they  command  a  great  political  influence  through  such  rights  on 
legislation.  The  great  majority  of  the  workingmen  in  this  district  are 
Social-Democrats,  and,  as  Hamburg  is  in  a  state  of  ^^ petty  siege"  with 
special  reference  to  Social-Democracy,  the  members  of  that  organiza- 
tion cannot  hold  any  meetings  except  by  permission  and  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  police  authorities.  But,  notwithstanding  the  close  and 
strict  control  exercised  by  the  authorities  over  the  movements  of  the 
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Social-Democrats,  they  form  a  very  strong  and  formidable  political 
party,  which  is  best  shown  at  the  elections  for  the  Beichstaiir  (German 
Parliament),  the  Social-Democrats  of  Hamburg  at  the  last  election  hav- 
ing elected  out  of  their  party  two  of  the  four  representatives  ^ep^e8en^ 
ing  the  district  of  Hamburg  in  the  Reichstag. 

The  local  and  general  taxes  borne  by  the  working  people  in  Ham- 
burg are  comparatively  very  light.  People  having  an  income  of  less 
than  600  marks  ($142.80)  per  annum  are  exempt  from  taxes;  from  600 
to  800  marks  pay  6  marks  ($1.42) ;  up  to  1,200  marks  ($285.60)  1  mark 
(23.8  cents)  on  every  100  marks. 

As  stated  in  the  answer  to  the  preceding  question,  the  GermaD 
Reichstag  is  now  considering  a  general  aocident-law  for  the  working 
classes,  and  will,  in  all  i>robability,  pass  a  law  for  the  establishment  of 
large  relief  funds  for  working  people,  all  of  which  tends  to  show  that 
the  Oovernment  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  working 
classes. 

CAUSES  WHICH  LEAD  TO  EMIGBATION. 

The  principal  cause  of  emigration  of  the  working  people  is  the  long 
military  service  the  young  men  are  required  to  perform;  another  reason 
is  a  desire  and  hope  to  better  their  condition,  as  they  can  make  hot 
little  more  than  a  living  in  their  native  country.  The  majority  of  the 
people  emigrating  from  this  district  are  farmers;  they  generally  select 
the  Far  West  of  the  United  States  for  their  new  homes. 

FEMALE  LABOB. 

No  statistics  respecting  the  number  of  women  and  children  employed 
in  this  district  in  industrial  pursuits  being  obtainable,  I  cannot  give 
any  number,  but  can  only  state  in  which  branches  and  to  what  extent 
females  are  employed. 

A  large  number  of  girls  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
and  but  few  married  women  and  children,  are  employed  in  the  man- 
ufacturing and  mechanical  establishments,  especially  on  light  work, 
which  they  perform  better  and  much  cheaper  than  male  employes. 

A  great  many  females  are  employed  as  clerks,  saleswomen,  book- 
keepers, and  cashiers  in  retail  stores,  such  as  dry  goods,  fancy  goods, 
stationery,  confectionery  and  flower  stores,  but  scarcely  any  females  are 
employed  in  the  wholesale  commercial  establishments  in  this  city. 

No  females  are  employed  in  Hamburg  as  Government  officials  and 
clerks,  but  there  are  at  least  300  or  400  female  teachers  in  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  this  city ;  the  fine  arts,  painting  and  sculpturing,  are 
cultivated  here  professionally  by  very  few  females ;  there  are  no  temale 
chemists,  only  a  few  hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers,  no  journalists, 
a  great  many  laundresses,  a  large  number  of  music  teachers,  no  invent- 
ors, no  bankers,  brokers,  lecturers,  and  public  speakers  of  the  female 
gender  in  this  district. 

In  the  district  of  this  consulate,  agricultural  labor  is  mostly  performed 
by  men  and  boys ;  during  harvest  time  some  females  are  employed  by 
the  farmers  in  Schleswig-Holstein. 

There  is  no  mining  done  in  this  district. 

Besides  the  employes  mentioned  there  is  a  large  number  of  females 
engaged  in  the  district  as  milliners,  tailoresses,  seamstresses,  grocers, 
fish-mongers,  news  dealers,  dealers  in  linen  and  white  goods,  &c. 
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The  minimum,  maximum,  and  average  wages  paid  to  female  adults 
areas  follows: 


In  foctoilM,  mills,  &«..  per  day 

Clerka,  salea women,  bookkeepers,  per  month 

Teachers  (in  public  and  private  scnools),  per  monUi 

Laondressea.  per  day 

Music  teachers,  per  hour 


Lowest. 

Highest 

f  0  85 

f  0  50 

10  71 

23  80 

11  90 

28  80 

35 

47 

23 

71 

Ayerage. 


$0 
17 
17 


47 

25i 

85 

41 

47 


Their  hours  of  labor  are  as  follows :  In  factories,  mills,  &c.,  ten  hours 
per  day ;  clerks,  &c.,  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  per  day;  teachers,  from 
six  to  eight  hours  per  day;  laundresses  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  per  day. 

The  employes  are  sober,  steady,  saving,  and  generally  in  good  health. 

Most  of  these  employes  are  members  of  a  club  or  society,  organized 
for  the  mental  improvement  of  such  employes.  They  have  their  own 
club  localities,  where  they  meet  once  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  discus- 
sions and  debates,  and  where  they  have  good  libraries,  and  lectures  by 
learned  men  are  held,  during  the  winter  season ;  in  summer  time  they 
arrange  pic-nics,  &c. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  employes;  scarcely 
any  accident  occurs. 

The  great  majority  of  the  employes  become  members  of  a  relief  and 
hospital-society,  by  paying  a  small  admission  fee,  say  from  $1  to  $2,  and 
an  annual  subscription  of  from  $1.50  to  $5.  In  case  the  members  become 
sick  or  temporarily  disabled,  they  receive  free  medical  attendance  and 
medicines,  and  during  their  illness  from  23  to  71  cents  per  day.  Some 
employers  provide  for  their  employes  when  the  latter  become  unable  to 
perform  any  work,  but  these  cases  are  very  rare. 

During  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  no  material  increase  in  the 
^ages  paid  women,  nor  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  or  other- 
wise. The  employment  of  women  has  not  affected  the  wages  of  men, 
nor  the  general  social  and  industrial  conditions,  as  most  of  the  work 
perform^  by  women  is  more  suitable  for  them  than  for  men. 

The  great  majority  of  the  female  employes  are  unmarried ;  they  have 
all  been  obliged  to  attend  school  from  the  sixth  to  their  fourteenth  year 
of  age,  and  hence  receive  a  good  general  education.  The  few  married 
women  who  work  in  factories,  or  as  laundresses,  &c.,  usually  send  their 
small  children  during  the  day  to  a  public  kindergarten,  where  they  are 
taken  care  of,  and  for  which  the  parents  pay  little  or  nothing,  as  those 
institutions  are  partly  supported  by  the  Government  and  partly  by 
charity. 

JOHN  M.  BAILEY, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Hamburg^  August  21, 1884. 
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GENERAL  TRADES. 
h^age$  paid  per  week  of  eixtjf  houn  in  Hamburg, 


Ocoapatlons. 


BUILDIXO  TRADBB. 


Briek-Uyers 

Hod-carriers 
Jjiaaons 

Tenders 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Platers 

B4M>ferB 

Tenders 

Plumbers 

Assistants .. 

Carpenters 

Gas-fltters 


OTHSB  TRADES. 


Bukers 

Blaoksrolths  ... 

Strikers 

Book -binders... 
Bi-ick-makers... 

Brewers 

Butchers 

Braas-funders .. 
Cabinet-makers 
Confectioners . . . 
Cigar-makers  ... 

C'oopers 

Cutle 


lers. 


Distillers 
Drivt 


Ti>T9 


Lowest. 


Draymen  and  teamsters. 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 


Dyers 
Engravers 
Fairlers  .. 
Gardeners. 
Hatters  . . . 


Horse-shoers 

Jewelers 

l.aborera,  porters,  &o 

Lithograpners 

Millwrights 

Nail-makers  (hand) 

Potters 

Printers 

Teachers,  public  schools  . . . 
Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

TelefCTsph  operators 

Tinsmiths 

Weavers  (outside  of  mUls) . 


$4  W 
8  67 
496 

3  57 

7  14 

8  57 

4  28 
4  28 

3  57 

4  28 
8  42 
408 
428 


2  85 
2  85 
2  85 
2  85 
8  57 
28 
85 
28 
28 
85 


4 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2  85 

4 

4 

2 

2 


28 
28 
85 
85 
285 

2  85 

3  57 
2  85 

4  28 
2  85 
2  85 


Highest. 


15    / 


285 

285 

2  85 

2  85 

4  28 

4  28 

285 

285 

8  57 

5  70 

3  57 

5  15 

5  00 

5  00 

3  57 

7  14 

2  85 

238 

•7  14 
671 


7 
5 
7 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
8 
7 
4 


14 
71 
14 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
42 
14 
28 


285 
857 
285 
428 

3  57 

4  28 
4  28 
6  00 
428 
4  28 
4  28 
4  28 
4  28 
4  28 
4  28 
4  28 

4  28 
3  57 
3  57 

5  00 
3  57 
3  57 
3  57 
8  57 
3  57 

3  57 
5  00 

4  28 
4  28 
4  28 

4  28 

HS 

5  15 

6  42 
5  70 
428 
8  56 
3  57 
285 


FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 
Wagea  paid  per  week  ofeixty  hours  infactoriee  or  mills  in  Hamburg, 


«« 
4M 
7  14 
442 
4» 
428 
442 
426 
842 
6M 
428 


261 

3X1 
285 
858 
357 
428 
856 
4M 
428 

^u 
s» 

428 

428 
SS6 
3tf 
356 
3M 
357 
321 
4M 
321 
321 
321 
3  31 
321 
321 
464 
438 

as6 

356 

381 
888 
388 
5  15 

»n 

588 
881 

781 
321 
2  61 


Occupations. 


Foremen 

Skilled  hands  (men)  

CtNiimon  hands  (men)  . . 
Common  hands  (women) 

Watchmen 

£u  jcine-drivers 

Stokers 


Lowest 

Highest. 

■ 

Avenge. 

$7  14 

$9  52 

96  31 

428 

5  72 

588 

2  85 

428 

8S6 

2  14 

8  57 

285 

3  57 

3  57 

357 

5  71 

7  14 

642 

3  67 

3  57 

357 
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FOUNDRIES  AND  MAGHINE-SHOPS. 
Wag€9  paid  per  weeek  of  $ixiy  hour$  in  foundri€$,  machine-shopSj  and  iron  ftorl'8  in  Ham  burg. 


Oocapations. 


foreman 

SkiUed  hands  . . 
Common  Lands. 
Koldera 


Lowest. 


$7  14 
5  71 


Highest 


$9  52 
7  14 


CMt*rs 

Sn^nne-driTen 

Anutanta  of  engine-drivers. 

Stokers  

Watchmen 


GLASS-WORKERS. 


Wages  paid  per  week  oftixtg  hours  to  glass-workers  in  Hamburg, 


Average. 


$9  33 
6  42 


4  28 

5  72 

5  71 

5  71 

5  71 

7  14 

7  14 

7  14 

4  28 

6  72 

3  57 

8  57 

3  57 

8  57 

5 
5 


CO 
71 

6  42 

7  14 
OO 
57 
67 


5 
3 
3 


Occnpations. 


Lowest  I  Highest ;  Average. 


._i_. 


Tomnem I  $7  14 

SkiUed  hands  (blowers) I  5  71 

Common  hands  (blowers) 4  28 

Engin&drivers 7  14 

Firemen 4  28 

Gntten '  5  71 

Packen 4  28 


$7  14  1 

$7  14 

5  71  1 

5  71 

4  28 

4  *J8 

7  14 

7  14 

4  28 

4  28 

5  71  ' 

5  71 

4  28  1 

4  28 

SHIP-BUILDING. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  ship-yards — distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood 

ship-building — in  Hamburg. 


Occnpationa. 


WOOD   BBIP-BUILDIirO 

Voramon  .....>...>..................•..>•>•••. 

CariwnteTS 

Aaaiatantt 

Joiners 

AasistaDts 

Siflcers 

Piainters 

Calkers 

IBON   8BIP-BUILDXHO. 

Voremen 

SkiUed  hands 

Common  hands 

Carpenters 

Joiners 

Mfge» 

Painters 

Machinists 


Lowest    Highest    Average, 


--    r 


$9  62 
7  14 


4 
5 
4 

7 

4 
5 


0 
7 
5 
7 
6 
7 
4 
7 


28 
71 
28 
14 
28 
71 


52 
14 
72 
14 
71 
14 
28 
14 


f  8  83 
6  42| 


4 

5 
4 

7 
4 
5 


28 
71 
28 
14 
28 
71 


8  88 
7  14 

5  00 

6  42| 
5  71 

14 
28 
14 


7 
4 

7 
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SEAMEN'S  WAGES. 
Wage9  paidp§r  month  to  teamen  (officers  and  men)  in  ffamburg. 


Oooupatlons. 


ON   OCIAN   8TBA11SB8. 


Hasten 

First  mates . . 
Si^cood  mates 
Third  mates  . 
Carpenters. . . 

Stewards 

Cooks   


Loweat. 


First  engineer  ... 
Second  engineer. . 
Third  engineer. . . 
Fonrth  engineer. . 

Firemen 

Stokers 

Seamen 

Ordinary  seamen. 


ON  COAST  AND   BIVSR  BTBAUBS. 


Masters 

First  mates  . . 
Second  mates 
Carpenters... 

Stewards 

Cooks 


First  engineers  . . 
Second  engineers 

Firemen 

Seamen f. 


Ordinary  seamen. 


ON    BAILINO-VUSBLB. 


Masters 

First  mates  r  • 
Second  mates 
Carpenters  .. 

Stewards 

Cooks 

Seamen 

Ordinary 


$47  60 
23  80 
10  04 
14  28 
16  66 
14  28 
14  28 
66  64 
57  12 
28  56 
21  42 


13 

U 

11 

7 


80 
90 
00 
14 


35  70 

10  04 
14  28 
14  28 
13  00 
18  09 
57  12 
28  56 

11  90 


9  52 

4  76 

29  75 

16  66 

11  90 

11  90 

11  90 

10  71 

7  14 

4  76 

Higheat.  ATenfe. 


ISO  50 
47  60 
33  32 
17  85 
33  32 
28  56 
28  00 
90  00 
70  00 
47  60 
33  33 
15  47 
14  te 
14  28 
10  71 


41  65 
28  80 
17  85 
17  85 
15  47 
15  47 
61  88 
32  13 
14  28 
11  90 
7  14 


41  65 
19  04 
14  28 
14  28 
14  28 
11  90 
11  90 
5  95 


I 


ISS95 

3$n 

»IB 
If  Ml 
94tt 
2142 
2114 
78S 
GS6 
»« 
27  37 
14  64 
11(9 
13  01 


38<7i 
21  4S 
If  Itt 

If  (l4 
14  S8 
14  28 
50  50 
30  8H 
13  « 
10  71 
5« 


35  70 
20«5i 
13  (» 
13  « 
13  09 

nasi 

OSS 
5351 


STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  stores^  wholesale  or  retail^  to  males  and  females  in  Hem- 
burg. 


Occapatioiis. 

Lowest 

Higheflt. 

Artoft. 

Book-keepers : 

Males. 

$9  52 
595 
595 

595 
428 

0  52 
595 
428  , 
2  85 
4  28 

014  28 
9  52 
9  53 

9  62 
5  95 

14  28 
9  53 
4  28 
2  85 
4  28 

$11  fo 

Females 

7734 
771| 

Salesmen 

Clerks : 

Males 

liif 

Females 

Cashiers : 

Males 

11  M 

Females 

773} 

M<^l^'«An(|r«r« ...^. X          *ai 

4S 

Errand-boys , 

2» 

Porters 

49 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  month  or  year  to  houaehold  iervanta  (towns  and  cities)  in  Hamburg,* 


Oooapationa. 


Cooks: 

Males 

Fenulee... 
Chambermaids 
Housemaids... 
Pootmen  ...... 

Oovemessen... 

Coachmen 

Gardeners..... 

Porters 

Korsfs: 

Wet 

Dry 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$47  60 

159  50 

7  14 

11  90 

8  57 

5  95 

2  85 

4  76 

4  76 

7  14 

8  57 

7  14 

3  57 

4  76 

8  57 

4  76 

2  38 

8  67 

4  76 

595 

2  38 

4  28 

Average. 


6  85i 
3  38 


*  With  board  and  lodging. 


AGBICULTUHAL  WAGES. 


Wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  the  state  of  Ham* 

burg. 


Ooonpation. 


Kale  farm  hands: 

Adolta* per  month.. 

Bovs* do 

Household  servants* do.... 

Laborers: 

In  sanunar  time per  day.. 

In  winter  time do 


Lowest. 

Highest 

14  28 

1  19 

2  14 

$5  72 
2  38 
2  96 

71 
58 

95 
71 

Average. 


$5  00 

1  78| 

2  55 


644 


*  With  board  and  lodging. 

OOBPOBATION  EMPLOYl^S. 
Wages  paid  per  %Deek  of  sixty  hours  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  dty  of  Hamburg, 


Ooonpationa. 


Chiefoof  bnreaa 

Clerks: 

First^aas 

Seeond-olaas 

Keasengera  — 

ICechamcs  on  pnblio  works : 

Carpenters 

Maaona  — 

Hod-carriers 

Blacksmiths 

Gas-llttera 

Bngine-drivers 

Firemen 


Lowest 

Highest 

$14  28 

$14  28 

9  52 

11  90 

695 

7  14 

4  76 

4  76 

428 

5  72 

428 

672 

2  85 

4  28 

428 

428 

428 

4  28 

7  14 

7  14 

428 

4  28 

Average. 


$14  28 

10  71 
6  641 
4  76 


6 
5 


00 
00 


3  56| 


4 
4 

7 

4 


28 
28 
14 
28 
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GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  p(iid  per  monihf  of  ten  and  twelve  hours  per  day^  to  employes  in  Goremment  depart- 
ments and  offices — exclusive  of  tradesmen  and  laborers — in  Hamburg, 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    HigbMS. 


Chiefs  of  bureau  . . . 
Clerks: 

First-olsss 

Second-class ... 

Cashiers 

Ifessengers 

Porters 

Watchmen 

Police  department : 

Chiefs  of  police 

Lieutenants.... 

Serjeants 

Corporals 

Policemen 


$47  60 

30  66 

23  80 

47  60 

19  04 

10  04 

15  70 

148  75 

110  00 

47  60 

31  72 

23  80 


<S0  50 

30  es 

23  80 
47  6& 
tOOi 

loot 

15  70 

148  T5 

110  M 

71  4« 

3173 

23« 


TRADES  IN  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY. 

Wages  paid  by  the  week  of  sixty  hours  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Govemmtnt  essplof 

in  Hamburg, 


Occupations. 


Lowesl    Highest,  l  ATerace. 


1-- 


Inspectorsor  overseers 

Street  pavers : 

Btone-cutters 

Stone-setters 

Assistants 

Common  laborers : 

Sngaged  on  roads  and  promenades 

Engaged  on  gas  and  water- works . . 


$7  14 

1 
18  62 

6  71 
5  71 
4  28 

5  71 
671 
4  28 

428 
5  71 

4  28 

5  71 

888 

571 

421 

421 
5T1 


PRINTERS'  WAGES. 


Statement  shoufing  the  wagss  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  (compositors, 

men,  proof-readers,  fc*),  in  Hamburg. 


Occupations. 


Managers 

Compositors 

Pressmen 

Proof-readers 

Stereot^ers 

Bngine-arivers 

Vtremen 

Boys  for  making  proof-copies 

Girls  engaged  on  printlDg  presses 


Lowest. 

$1180 

683 

8  71 

585 

786 

786 

4  76 

2  61 

100 

Highest. 


$11  90 
8  52 

6  71 
8  81 

7  85 
7  86 
4  78 
2  61 
2  88 


811  «• 
814 
571 

78B 
796 
786 
471 
20 
2  14 
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KIEL. 


REPORT  BT  CONSULAR  AGENT  8ART0RI. 


GENBRAJL   TRADES. 


Wages  paid  per  week  in  Kiel. 


Occapations. 


BUILDINO  TBADB0. 


Bricklayen 

HodMsarrien 
CazpeDiera 


OTHKB  TBADIB. 


BkekBiniibB 

Bxvwen 

Gardeners .. 


Average. 


Occupations. 


$5  24 

4  86 

5  00 


8  03 
3  54 
2  91 


Othbb  tbadbs— Continned. 

Laborers,  porters,  &c 

Millwrights 

Tailors 

Joiners 

Locksmiths 

Shoemakers 

Painters 

Boatswainer 

Iron-founders 


h 


ATerage. 


$2  9» 
3  88 

3  54 

4  3<^ 
4  86 
2  91 
4  21 
4  21 
4  36 


MILLS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours  in  mills  in  NeumUMer  (near  Kiel) :  BalUscho 

MUhlengesellsdhaft. 


Occapations. 


Kmers 

Snetno-loeksmiths . 

SaOSm 

Tailors 


Average. 


Occapations. 


13  02  I,  Tinmen. 
4  65   !  Joiners 
3  92 
8  68 


Carpenters. 
Workmen.. 


Average. 


$4  14 
4  07 
4  6S 
3  5» 


FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE- SHOPS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  woi'ks  in  Died- 

richsdorf,  near  Kiel, 


Workmen .............. 

Wovkmen  for  soldexing. 

Smitba 

Yonndera 


Occapations. 


Average. 


$3  02 
4  14 
4  21 
4  07 


SHIP-YARDS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  ship-yards  in  Diedrichsdorf,  near  Kiel,  county  of 

SoJi  Icsufig-Holstein. 


Occapations. 

Average. 

Ship-fMtrpenten t........ 

$5  10 

PafiltWr*^     ..r , r-,-r r r       ...,. . T - -- 

4  21 

TTwi-fomndeni. ^ ,,.,-. r 

4  8ft 
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seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {officers  and  men)  in  Kiel, 


OooQpstioiis. 

AveiBca 

steamer,  carrying  in  the  Baltfo  (250  toDS,  dead  weight) : 

Captain 

I2I1I 

a4» 

2911 
1818 
10  91 

Mate 

• 

First  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Sailora , 

Firemen -  -- 

10  91 

Steamer,  carrying  in  the  Baltic,  North  Sea,  and  Mediterranean, 
tons,  dead  weight) : 
Captain 

also  Atlantio  Ocean  (1,050 

8611 

First  engineer -  

48  85 

Seco  nd  enidneer -.- 

2182 
21  S5 
17  « 
19  40 
1211 
10  81 

First  mate - 

Second  mate 

Cook 

Boatman 

Sailors i 

Do 

87) 

Steward 

721 

Fireman - 

ion 

STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

In  stor^  and  shops,  besides  the  chief,  there  are  generally  (regard- 
ing the  importance  of  business)  two  to  six  clerks,  of  whom  tiie  first 
^ets,  annually,  t485  to  $727,  and  the  other  ones  $242  to  $363. 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  to  household  servants  (toums  and  cities)  in  Kiel, 


Ooonpatlons. 


Maid-eerrants  per  year. 
Han-servaots  per  week 


ATenge. 


$12  ]2to«98  00 
4  OOto    580 


AGEICULTUBAL  WAOES. 

Wages  paid  per  ifear  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servante  in  the  tit 

lages  near  Kiel, 


Oocapations. 


Farming  servants,  with  board  and  lodging 

Farming  maid-serrants,  with  board  and  lodging. 


$30  OOtoliSOO 
20  OOto  2$  80 


COBPOEATION  EMPLOYlfiS. 
W<iges  paid  per  week  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  dty  of  Kid, 


Ocoapations. 

ATeisfia 

Gas  and  water  commission  at  Kiel : 

Foremen 

MOO 

Firemen 

313 

Workmen 

l?8 

Cokes,  marriagor 

m 

Outside  workmen 

iss 

Fitters 

417 

■Commission  for  sarveying  the  ilelds  and  making  and  repairing  roads  at  Kiel  and  near  Kiel : 
Workmen— 

In  summer --... 

In  winter 

350 

Commission  for  building,  &«. : 

Workmen 

Sfl 

Managers  ,..; 

490 
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PRINTERS'  WAGES. 


Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  bijtty  hours  to  printers  in  Kiel. 

Occnpatluns. 

Avenge. 

Prmten 

$5  82 

Lithograpben 

8  48 

AUGUST  SARTORI, 
Consular  Agent 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Kiely  August  21 J ISS^. 


KOinOSBE&O. 

RBPOBT  ST  OONBVLAR'AGEXT  GADEKB. 
WAGES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING. 

In  the  sabjoined  tables  I  annex  the  rates  of  average  wages  for  the 
several  classes  of  population,  filled  up  to  the  best  of  my  power.  It  would 
be  in]x><>^i^l^  ^^  ™^  ^^  compile  materials  of  perfect  elucidation  and  to 
add  a  report  satisfying  all  the  questions  put,  as  such  would  be  the  work 
of  months,  nor  am*^  I  capable  of  making  the  desired  comparisons  with 
American  conditions.  The  lower  classes  may  be  supposed  to  require 
about  8  to  12  cents  a  day,  and  live  generally  upon  coffee  and  potatoes, 
soDietimes  a  piece  of  bacon,  and  if  in  abundance  and  cheap,  on  fish.  The 
expenses  for  garments  might  be  estimated  at  $6  per  annum,  and  for  house- 
rent  $10  per  ani)um.  Meat  is  very  seldom  eaten,  and  only  by  the  better 
classes  of  working  people  here  and  there. 

PAST   AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

The  rates  of  wages  have  not  greatly  varied  from  1878  ^  they  may  be 
aboat  5  lO  10  per  cent,  lower.  As  industry  is  but  insignificantly  exist- 
ing in  East  Prussia  the  wages  are  rather  stationary. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  character  of  the  working  classes  in  general  is  good ;  they  are  of 
an  unoffending  nature,  are  steady  and  trustworthy,  especially  if  mar- 
ried. The  sense  of  economy  is  on  the  whole  but  little  developed,  and  it 
is  an  uncommon  event  when  somebody  will  put  by  some  money. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYl^'s. 

The  feeling  which  prevails  between  employed  and  employer  is  almost 
satisfactory. 

STRIKES   AND  FREEDOM  OF  PURCHASE. 

Strikes  are  not  known  here.  The  working  people  are  free  to  purchase 
the  necessaries  of  life  wherever  they  choose,  and  no  conditions  in  this  re- 
gard are  imposed  by  the  employers.  The  wages  are  paid  every  week, 
except  those  of  the  day- workmen ;  the  average  work-time  is  seventy- 
two  hours  weekly  5  the  relations  between  employed  and  employers  are 
generally  good. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

Co-operative  societies  do  not  exist.  Accordingly  to  better  positions 
of  the  laborers,  respectively,  of  the  different  classes,  their  receipts  will 
amount  also  to  70  to  75  cents  a  day,  and  conformably  the  expenses  for 
life  to  $120  to  $150,  and  house-rent  to  about  $30  to  $40  per  annQin. 
Every  workingman  of  age  is  entitled  to  vote  for  the  nomination  in  the 
Diet,  and  as  soon  as  he  pays  a  certain  amount  of  tax  he  is  also  outitletl 
to  elect  for  the  Landtag. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

The  emigration  takes  place  under  the  impression  that  people  may 
better  their  condition.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  emig^ots  is 
agriculture.  Female  laborers  are  now  becoming  more  in  demand,  es- 
pecially are  they  doing  work  in  the  tobacco  manufactories,  and  arc  in 
the  warehouses  and  stores  for  assorting  rags  and  translocating  flax  aud 
hemp ;  also  in  shops  and  public  houses  female  laborers  are  getting  more 
and  more  employment,  especially  as  book-keepers  and  cashiers.  Tbe 
wages  differ  greatly,  the  lowest  may  be  20  to  25  cents  for  common  labor- 
ers ;  the  hours  of  labor  are  the  same  as  for  male  laborers,  in  average 
seventy-two  hours  per  week.  The  moral  condition  may  not  be  taxed 
too  high. 

CONRAD  H.  GADEKE, 

Consular  Agent. 

United  States  Consular  Aoenoy, 

Kanigsbe^'gj  June  19, 1884. 


GENERAL.  TRADES. 
Wages  paid  per  loeek  of  aeveniy-iwo  hours  in  Konigsberg. 


OccupAtions. 


BUILDUrO  TBADBS. 


Brick-layers 

Hod-oarriers 
liMons 

Tenders 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Slaters 

Roofers 

Tenders  .... 
Plumbers 

Assistants . . 

Carpenters 

Gas-fitters 


Average. 


OTHIB  TBADB8. 


Bakers 

Blacksmiths  — 

Strikers  .... 
Book«binders  . . . 
Brick-makers . . . 

Brewers 

Butchers 

Brass  foanders  . 
Cabinet-makers. 
Confectioners : 

Male 

Female 

Cigar-makers : 

Hale 

Female 


13  90 

2  10 
4  20 

3  00 

4  20 
3  00 
3  60 
3  60 

2  82 

3  30 


2 

4 

4 


52 
20 
92 


2  94 
2  82 
2  52 
8  60 


2  82 

3  60 

2  82 

3  60 

2  82 

4  56 

2  52 

Occnpatlona. 


t^' 


3  901' 
180 


OTiiKB  TBADBS— Continncd. 

Coopers 

Cutlers 

Distillers 

Driv#»rs : 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 

Dyers 

Bngravers 

Furriers 

Gardeners : 

Common 

Experienced 

Hatters 

Horse-shoers ... 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &c 

Lithographers 

Millwiighte 

Nail-makers  (hand) 

Potters 

Printers 

Sadd le  and  harness-makers 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmitlis 

Weayers  (outside  of  mills) 


f8» 

ss 

se 
sei 

30 

%m 
s« 

3» 
3« 

i& 

4« 

je 

369 
S« 

iff 

3« 

3 

3 


6» 


3« 
3 


T  eaohers  in  public  schools  reoeive  from  $250  to  tSOO  per  year. 
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FAOTORIES  AND  MILLS. 
Wage$  paid  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours  infact<nies  or  mills  in  Eonigsberg, 


—                                                                                             r- 

Ooonpations. 

Average. 

iTiiVr* TT 

$3  60 

Tenders.. 

1  80 

CarrieTB..... 

2  10 

En^^een 

5  00 

FOUNDRIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  &0. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours  in  foundries,  fnaehine-shops,  and  iron-^oorks  in 

Konigsberg» 


Ooonpatlone. 


Iron  worlnneiii . 

Tenders . . . . 

For  specialtiee , 

Engineois. . . . . . 


ATersge. 


$3  00 
1  80 
5  70 
•  86 


WAGES  IN  SHIP- YARDS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours  in  ship-yards — wood  ship-huild^g  in  Konigsberg, 


Carpenters 

Common  lsboT«rs 
Apprentloes 


Occapations. 


Arersge. 


$4  20 
2  82 

1  60 


seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  stamen  in  Konigsberg, 


Captain 

Kate 

First  engineer... 

Steward 

Second  engineer. 


Fireman.. 
Carpenter 


Occapations. 


Arerage. 


$44 
28 
88 
17 
22 
11 
11 
16 


The  wages  paid  for  sail  and  steam  are  nearly  the  same. 

STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

m 

Wages  paid  per  year  in  stores^  wholesale  or  retail,  to  mules  and  females,  in  Konigsberg, 

with  board  and  lodging. 


Occapations. 


€)erks 

Apprentloes. 


Average. 


$140 
86 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAOES. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  household  servants  (toums  and  dties)  in  Konigsherg. 


Ocoapations. 


AToage. 


Cooks  (with  board) 

Chambermaids  (with  board) . 
Seryants , 


IS 


AGRIOULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  year,  as  the  case  mag  he,  to  agricultural  Idborors  and  housekold  {eouniry) 

servants  in  East  Prussia. 


Oooupations. 


Avtngb^ 


Laborers  (without  board  and  lodging) I         $14* 

Hoasehold  servants  (with  board  and  lodging) I  3& 


CORPORATION  EMPLOYES. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  smploy4s  in  (he  dty  of  Konigsherg. 


Oocupations. 


Cashier.. 
Secretary. 
Clerks... 


Avenjpe. 


$700  to    $:si 
1,» 


GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  employ^  in  Government  departments  and   offices — exclusive  of 

tradesmen  and  laborers — tfi  Konigsherg, 


Oocnpatioiis.  j  Avetags. 


First  Bresident  (with  honse  rent) . . 
Secona  president  (with  honse  rent. 

Government  counsellors 

First  seeretaries 

Second  seoretarie 


ISM 

7» 
5M 


PRINTERS'   WAGES. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours  to  printers  ieompositeny 

pressmen f  proof-readers,  ^o.)  in  Konigsherg. 


Occupations. 

ArenfCL 

Common  laborers........... 

no 

Printers 

SM 

Comoositors 

S« 

Pressmen .....^...... ...... ...>..... 

361 

Proof-readers 

4S» 

1 
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LEIPSIC  AHD  SAXONY. 


REPORT  BY  CONSUL  DV  B0I8. 


Leipsic  is  the  Saxon  metropolis,  and  is  as  busy  as  a  bee.     With  the 
environs  included,  it  has  a  population  of  250,000  souls.    The  city  proper 
has  al^out  165,000  inhabitants,  among  whom  there  are  150,000  Protest- 
ants, 5,000  Roman  Catholics,  and  3,000  Hebrews.    It  has  a  great  and 
increasing  trade  without  that  of  the  messe  season  (Leipsic  fairs),  with 
that,  it  becomes  second  only  to  Berlin  and  Hamburg  among  the  cities 
of  the  German  Empire.    It  is  the  center  of  the  principal  railroads  of 
Middle  Europe,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  passenger  trains  arrive 
and  depart  from  its  six  stations  every  day.    Last  year  2,229,114  tons  of 
merchandise  rolled  into  and  1,394,017  tons  rolled  out  of  the  city  by  rail. 
The  spirit  of  commerce  overshadows  everything  else.    Four  thousand 
bosiness  places  give  employment  to  15,000  persons.    Four  thousand 
five  hundred  industrial  establishments  give  work  to  52,241  toilers.    It 
is  the  chief  Saxon  market  for  colonial  wares,  and  the  central  fur  market 
of  the  world.    During  some  years  as  high  as  25,000,000  marks'  worth  of 
furs  have  been  sold  in  this  market,  which  is  about  one-third  of  the  en- 
tire annual  value  of  the  fur  production  of  the  world.    More  feathers  are 
bartered  away  here  in  a  year  than  in  any  other  place,  and  na  other  city 
in  the  world  prints  as  many  books.    There  are  at  present  523  book 
bouses  of  all  sorts,  and  about  1,499  foreign  book  firms  place  the  most 
of  their  stock  here,  as  it  is  the  best  commission  market  in  the  world. 
From  amidst  this  enterprise  and  thrift  I  have  gathered  and  tabulated 
some  statistics  concerning  the  amounts  of  salaries  and  wages  paid  to  the 
various  employes,  who  are  helping  to  make  Leipsic  one  of  the  most 
noted  commercial  and  educational  centers  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
These  tables  classify  the  various  employments,  and  the  salaries  received,, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  official,  giving  the  lowest  and  highest 
salaries  received,  and  also  the  average. 

Annual  salaries  of  members  of  the  imperial  courts. 


Ocoapation. 


Lowest. 


8VP1UE1IB  COURT. 


Chief  Jofltioe 


Seeretaries  (hoars,  8  to  3) . 


DISTRICT  COURT. 


Preaideiit  judges  . 

Jodges 

DlBtriet  attorneys 


$3,094  00 
071  00 


1,685  00 


868  80 


Highest. 


$5,950  00 
3. 574  00 
1,428  00 


2,490  00 
1, 785  00 
1,686  00 


Average. 


$3,834  00 
1, 190  50 


2,092  00 
'i,'276'90 


Annual  salaries  of  ike  officers  and  employes  in  the  municipal  department  of  Leipsic, 


Occnpations. 


Chief  mayor 

Assfstant  mayor 

Conneliinexi 

City  clerk  (office  hours  8  to  12,  and  2  to  6) . 

AsiBstaoi  clerk , 

Clerks, first  class...: 

Clerks,  second  class 

Clerks,  third  class , 


Lowest. 


$1, 428  00 


814  00 
400  80 
857  00 


Highest. 


$8, 570  00 

2,856  00 

1, 004  00 

1, 190  00 

952  00 

990  60 

642  60 

571  20 


AreragSb 


$1,666  60 


056  80 
580  12 
476  00 


400 
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Annual  8alarie$  of  officers  and  empl^fyA,  ^. — Condnaed. 


Ocenpations. 


▲BCBIVXS. 


SoperintendeDt . 

Aaslstant 

Reffiflter 

Asftifttont 


TRSASUREU'B  OFnCB, 


TroMurer... 
Book>1ceeper. 
Reoeiven . . . 
Clerka 


OOLLIOTOB'S  omCB. 


Collector... 
AMiataoto.. 
HeMengon 


dTT  kboi8TBab's  omcB. 


BegUtrar  .. 
Aaaifltants. . 

Clerks 

MesMngon. 


BUBSAU    OV    STATimCS. 


Chief  of  bnreaa. 

BegUtrar 

Clerk 


abcbitbct'b  opncB. 


Chief  architect. 

Inftpootor 

Clerks 


PUBUC  WOBKB. 


Chief  engineer 
Assistant 


FOLICB  DBABTMBNT. 


Chief  of  police 

Police  commissioners 

Secretary 

*)aahier 

Clerks 

Captain  of  police 

Lieutenant  of  police 

Sergeant  of  police 

Corporals 

Policemen  of  the  first  class... 
Policemen  of  the  second  class. 
Policemen  of  the  third  class .. 
Policeman  of  the  fonrth  dass. 


FniB  DBPABTMERT. 


Lowest. 


$642  60 
Sn  80 


40 
00 


618  80 
428  40 
Ml  80 


$428  40 


Chief  (honse  free) 

Third  assistant 

Second  assistant 

Firemen 

(Allowance  per  year  for  clothing  and  equipments :  To  chief,  $47.60 ; 
first  and  second  assistants,  $47.60 ;  firemen,  each,  $23.80.) 

FOBB8TBT. 


Chief  forester  (house  ft?ee) 

Assistants 

(Yearly  allowance  for  clothing,  each,  $21.42.) 

8T0BB  BRBAKKB8. 

(For  breaking  stone  for  macadamised  roads  per  cnbic  meter,  36  cents ; 
bnildlng  stones,  per  cubic  meter,  55  cente ;  filling  stone,  per  cubic 
meter,  36  cents ;  paving  stones,  Belgian  blocks,  per  cubic  meter,  55 
cents.) 
Common  day  laborer  (work  hours  usually  12  hours  per  diem)  per  day . . 


571  20 


828  44 

'sso'w 


molest 


$787 
642 
476 
261 


1,190 
714 


80 
60 
00 
80 


00 
00 


428  40 


1,671 
7S8 
840 


00 
04 
84 


856  80 
714 
476 
273 


00 

70 


1,071 
857 


$1,785 
856 
476 


1,428 
852 


l.OOf) 
856 
6i»0 
642 
571 
028 
654 
428 
857 


285 

271 
261 


866 

428 

357 


$214  20 


$535 
238 


50 
00 


47 


71 


$n7M 
S74II 


SUIT 


6ai4i 

45B9 
26in 


vw 

00 

00 

00 

80 
00 

00 

'"oia'si 

00 

04 

80 
20 

714  « 

60 
20 

ao 

""m'n 

50 
40 
00 

""mi 

1 

88 

00 
32 

80 

80 

40 

* 

00 

1 

!••. ••••*•* 

200 


mil 
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Annual  salaries  of  officers  and  employiSf  ^c. — Continued. 


Oooapations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

AveTAgeu 

IMracfeor 

WATER  WOBK0. 
i... - 

$1,285  20 
714  00 

Book*1iMpf^'  Mid  rmhior 

Clerk  .1!.T 

$250  00 

$321  80 

285  eo 

H^BTf^r  mecluuiio 

404  10 

V%fhiiifwt 

8^7  00 

Workmen .                                     

278  4A 

Sinetor 

GAB  WORKA. 

1,285  20 
714  00 

Book-keeper , 

Aa^lstBD^ 

471  20 

Of&oe  clerk 

250  00 
220  10 

285  00 
250  00 

267  80 

MeaaeD£f!r9    ..                ^^ 

230  10 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES  OF  LEIPSIC. 

No  coEnmanity  of  past  or  present  times  has  been  or  is  so  blessed  with 
edacational  facilities  as  is  the  city  of  Leipsic  to-day.  A  university,  rich 
in  the  experience  of  nearly  five  centuries,  and  now  foremost  among  the 
famous  institutions  of  learning  in  the  world,  is  located  here.  Its  wealth 
is  enormous,  its  professors  renowned,  its  tendencies  are  liberal,  and  its 
popularity  is  world-wide.  Over  22,000,000  marks  stand  credited  to 
its  account  in  the  shape  of  legacies,  and  it  owns  block  after  block  of 
fine  business  establishments  in  the  heart  of  the  same  metropolis.  It  is 
attended  this  year  by  3,433  students,  whose  mental  wants  are.  adminis- 
tered to  by  220  professors  and  assistants.  Among  this  large  number 
of  students  there  are  53  from  the  United  States  who  are  studying:  the- 
ology 7,  jurisprudence  2,  natural  science  7,  philosophy  10,  philology  12, 
and  mathematics  1. 

The  famous  gymnasia,  the  Thomaschule  and  Nicolaischule,  come  next 
to  the  university  in  importance,  and  are  attended  by  2,000  students. 

The  high  school  for  girls  has  on  its  rolls  for  the  present  year  500 
scholars ;  the  commercial  school  440  students,  and  the  industrial  school 
200  pupils. 

Of  the  public  schools  there  are  two  classes ;  the  first  affording  a  few 
advanced  studies  not  permitted  in  the  second.  The  first  class  has  7  hand- 
some and  commodious  buildings,  containing  317  rooms.  Eight  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  forty-six  pupils  of  both  sexes  were  in  attendance  last 
year.  The  second  class  has  8  large  and  well  ventilated  buildings,  con- 
taining 319  rooms,  which  accommodated  9,571  pupils  of  both  sexes  last 
year.  Eighteen  directors  are  in  charge  of  these  schools,  and  they  are 
assisted  by  336  teachers. 

The  conservatory  of  music  was  attended  by  450  scholars  last  year, 
00  of  whom  were  from  the  United  States. 

Aside  from  these  there  are  18  special  and  private  schools,  which  are 
largely  attended. 

The  table  which  follows  gives  the  lowest  and  highest  salaries  received 
by  the  directors,  professors,  and  teachers,  and  also  an  average  of  the 
various  salaries. 
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Salaries  reoeived  Ify  the  different  penon»  employed  in  the  educational  department  o/LeifriC' 


OooQpations. 


OT1C5ABIUX. 

Keotor,  per  annum,  with  $2.50  hoiue  rent 
ProfeMon 


Aaeifltanto 


(School  fe«  per  annum:  Home  pnpOa,  $21.43;  pnpils  fhnn  foreign 
landa,  9S2.18.) 

BIOH  SCHOOL. 


Dir^tor,  per  annum,  with  $2.60  for  home  rent. 

Profeuors : 

Teachers 


Asaiatant  teachers 


INDUBTBIAL  BCHOOU 


Director,  per  annum 

Profeaaora 

(School  fee,  per  annum:  Day  school, $0.S2;  night  aohool,  $4.76.) 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Lowest. 


$476  00 


Highest  i  ATsnfa 


476  00 


Dliectora,  per  annum,  with  $240.00  per  annum  for  house  rent 
Teachera,  per  annum 


428  40 


856  PO 
803  70 


$1. 142  40 


00 


856  30 


1,07100 
785  40 


11.4a  M 

428  41 


1,142  41 
714  « 
4SSN 
2K« 


656  41 


B26  2I 

45in 


INCREASBD  PRODUCT  IN  MANUPACTURES. 

Since  1878  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  trading  and  industrial  classes  of  Saxony.  This  amelioration  maybe 
traced,  not  so  mach  to  the  advance  in  wages  as  to  the  increase  in  op- 
portunity and  time  of  employment  Since  the  year  above  mentioned 
there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  production  of  all  kinds  of 
manufactured  articles,  and  this  enlarged  production  has  naturally  given 
employment  to  artisans  and  laborers  in  proportion  to  the  increment  In 
1878  the  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  district  amounted  to 
only  $  1 ,568,789.43.  In  1883  they  amounted  to  $4,235,379.38,  making  an 
increase  of  |2,G66,589.95. 

Five  years  ago,  owing  to  the  hard  times  and  competition  of  the  Amer- 
can  imports,  German  capital  refused  to  venture  into  industrial  channels, 
but  rather  inclined  towards  the  American  securities.  Many  factories 
became  slothful  or  silent,  and  the  music  of  their  machinery,  in  many 
instances,  practically  ceased.  The  manufacturers  began  to  feel  that 
they  had  completed  their  harvest  in  the  United  States,  and  eagerly 
sought  after  other  commercial  channels.  But  the  past  three  years  has 
worked  a  significant  change.  Now  the  mills  that  were  silent  in  1878 
are  running,  many  of  them  on  full  time,  some  of  them  night  and  day, 
and  many  new  ones  have  been  molded  into  form  and  prodigious  activity. 


HOW  SAXON  WORKMEN  LIVE. 

This  condition  of  things,  with  a  slight  increase  of  wages,  has  materi- 
ally improved  the  workman's  position  in  the  struggle  for  existence^ 
which  is  really  desperate  throughout  all  Eui:ope  today.  But  this  im- 
proved condition  affords  him  only  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  and, 
looking  into  the  future,  he  sees  for  himself  and  his  children  a  ^^  hand-to- 
mouth"  exi»itence,  with  black  bread  and  coffee  for  breakfast.,  black 
bread,  fat,  and  potatoes,  with  soup,  for  dinner;  black  bread,  cheese,  and 
beer  for  supper,  all  sleeping  in  one  room,  and  eleven  hours  of  daily  toil 
as  a  necessity  to  «!e.!nre  this  meager  maintenance. 
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This  is  a  picture  of  the  average  workman.  There  are  some  who  live 
better  and  there  are  others  who  fare  worse.  I  met  one  of  the  former 
recently  who  kindly  gave  me  an  insight  into  his  home  life.  He  was  a 
tanner,  a  robust,  intelligent,  good-natured  man,  who  kept  his  eyes  turned 
toward  the  bright  side  of  lifers  picture  as  much  as  possible.  During  the 
conversation  I  asked  him  what  was  the  condition  of  his  fellow- workers, 
and  he  replied,  ^^Oh,  we  all  have  to  dig  to  make  both  ends  meet." 

How  are  yon  personally  sitnated  f — I  am  better  situated  than  most  of  my  comrades 
and  oufrht  not  to  complain ;  I  have  only  a  wife,  and  she  earns  now  and  then  something 
by  needle-work,  bnt  some  of  my  comrades  have  invalid  wives  and  several  children, 
little  ones,  too  yoans  to  earn  anything.  They  can't  make  both  ends  meet  on  a  Satur- 
day night  at  15  marks  per  week,  and  it  makes  them  sullen,  and  sometimes  desperate. 
I  earn  17  marks  per  week  and  my  wife  sometimes  earns  5  or  6  marks  more. 

Can  you  live  on  that  amount  comfortably  f — Yes;  as  long  as  my  wife  earns  a  little 
extra  we  set  on  fairly  well. 

What  it  your  wife's  income  shonld  fail,  how  would  you  fare  t — Well,  that  has  often 
occurred ;  we  simply  drop  the  meat,  beans,  and  butter,  and  stick  to  black  broad,  fat, 
and  potatoes. 

Have  you  an  idea  of  what  your  weekly  expenses  are  f — Oh,  yes ;  they  are  not  so  great 
bat  what  we  can  acconnt  for  them;  they  cover  the  17  marks  without  leaving  any 
margin. 

Could  you  give  me  a  detailed  account  of  how  yon  spend  yonr  weekly  wages  f — I  can 
do  so  very  nearly,  as  we  keep  an  expense  acconnt,  which  is  balanced  every  week. 
Our  local  taxes  amount  to  about  92  pfennige  (8  cents)  per  week.  The  balance  of  the 
expenses  average  per  week  abont  as  follows :  House  renf,  88  cents;  clothing,  70 cents; 
coffee,  15  cents ;  potatoes,  46  cents ;  cheese,  15  cents ;  butter  and  fat,  60  cents ;  beer^ 
35  cents;  black  bread,  34  cents ;  meat  (twice  a  week),  30  cents ;  fire,  24  cents ;  light 
8  cents;  taxes  (local),  8  cents;  total,  (4.33.  Wages  received  per  week,  $4.04.  In 
debt,  29  cents  (1.28  marks). 

Bat  by  this  account  yon  are  1.28  marks  in  debt;  how  do  you  meet  this  discrep- 
ancy f— As  I  said  before,  sir,  we  drop  meat,  beans,  and  butter  and  stick  to  black  breald,. 
fat,  and  potatoes. 

What  kind  of  a  house  are  you  able  to  rent  for  3.52  marks  (88  cents)  per  week  f — I 
rent  two  rooms  in  the  third  story ;  one  room  is  used  as  a  kitchen,  the  other  is  our  mis- 
ceUaoeons  room,  used  for  eating,  sitting,  and  sleeping. 

How  many  families  live  in  tne  same  house  f — There  are  eight  families,  including^ 
the  one  living  in  the  cellar;  altogether  there  are  thirty-two  persons  living  in  thd 
boose,  and  the  weekly  rent  of  the  entire  place  amounts  to  about  40  marks  (|9.52). 

Are  yon  able  to  save  anything  for  old  ago  T — Yuu  see  by  my  statement  that  unless 
my  wife  earns  something  I  am  in  debt  every  week  about  1.28  marks.  If  she  does  earn 
anything  we  spend  the  6xtra  earnings  in  buying  meat,  batter,  and  other  luxuries. 
Ko,  sir;  the  thought  of  saving  anything  for  old  age  is  not  nursed.  A  man  with  a 
family,  who  receives  bnt  17  marks  a  week  (and  that  is  good  pay)  never  has  much  time 
to  think  of  the  future ;  his  thoughts  are  fastened  on  the  present,  with  a  constant 
anxiety  as  to  how  he  is  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Among  the  majority  of  my  comrades 
it  is  a  fact  that  their  wages  are  not  sufficient  to  support  their  families,  and,  conse- 
quently, t^o  wife  and  elder  children,  if  there  are  any,  have  to  contribute  their  share 
to  the  daily  snpport. 

This  gives  a  fair  insight  into  the  dail^  life  of  the  average  European 
artisan,  and  in  it  are  wrapped  up,  to  a  large  degree,  the  mysteries  of  lively 
emigration  and  socialistic  tendencies.  The  free  and  independent  feel- 
ing which  characterizes  the  American  artisan  is  not  to  be  seen  between 
the  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  tip  of  the  Italian  boot,  and  his  social  position 
is  far  lower;  it  is  almost  nothing.  His  relation  to  his  employer  is,  in 
many  cases,  very  nnsatisfactory.  He  usually  displays  a  friendly  and 
willing  feeling  in  the  presence  of  his  employer,  but  his  real  sentiments, 
as  they  are  revealed  to  his  fellow  workmen,  are  mingled  with  dissatis- 
fiiction  and  discontent. 

HABITS  OP  THE  SAXON  WORKMEN. 

The  Saxon  artisans,  on  the  whole,  are  industrious,  economical,  and 
orderly  men.  Among  the  youthful  members  of  the  general  trades  there 
is  an  excess  of  beer  drinking.    Brandy,  gin,  and  rum,  however,  though 
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they  are  cheap  and  nasty,  are  seldom  used.  Drankeness  exists  to  some 
degree,  but  it  is  not  the  violent,  blear-eyed,  and  brutal  inebriety  of  the 
gin  bibler,  but  rather  the  soporific  intoxication  of  the  beer  consumer. 
The  children  and  wife  may  want  for  as  much  bread  under  this  beer- 
drinking  system,  and  perhaps  may  want  for  more,  but  they  escape  many 
of  the  brutal  scenes  which  characterize  the  gin-tippling  communities. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

The  work  hours  of  the  Saxon  workmen  usually  begin  at  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  end  at  7  o^clock  at  night.  Half  an  hour  is  allowed  for 
black  bread  at  9  o'clock,  one  hour  for  dinner  at  midday,  and  half  an 
hour  for  vespers.  The  evening  meal,  of  black  bread,  fat,  and  beer,  is 
taken  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

These  long  hours  are  objected  to  very  often  and  strikes  occur,  but  it 
is  very  seldom  in  this  country  that  the  strikers  succeed.  The  material 
elements  of  success  in  the  American  strikes  are  the  reserved  funds. 
The  ^^  hand-to-mouth"  existence  here  does  not  admit  of  robust  reserved 
funds.  Hungry  stomachs  make  willing  hands,  and  indigent  labor  be- 
comes lamb-like  and  yielding.  The  weavers  of  Greiz,  a  neighboring 
town,  struck  some  time  ago,  and  vety  soon  the  want  of  bread  sent  them 
sullenly  back  to  their  loofns.  The  masons  of  Leipsic  are  now  on  a  strike. 
They  demand  an  increase  of  three- fourths  of  a  cent  per  hour  and  a  de- 
crease of  one  hour  per  day.  The  present  wage  is  30  pfennige  (7^  cents) 
per  hour,  with  eleven  working  hours  per  diem.  The  strikers  in  some 
<^ses  have  compromised  on  33  pfennige  per  hour,  but  continue  to  work 
eleven  hours  per  diem.  The  strike  has  been  universal  in  this  district 
7hose  who  have  resumed  work  are  sullenly  threatened  by  other  strikers, 
but  the  overshadowing  power  of  the  police  stays  the  hand  of  violence. 

The  wages  are  usually  paid  every  Saturday  evening.  Some  em- 
ployers, however,  have  adopted  the  plan  of  paying  the  wages  every  Fri- 
day evening,  in  order  to  prevent  the  workmen  from  indulging  in  exces- 
sive heerir^^  to  which  they  are  more  inclined  on  Saturday  night,  as  the 
following  day  is  one  of  rest.  This  plan  has  proven  of  great  benefit,  inas- 
much, as  by  its  adoption,  the  married  man  is  more  liable  to  deposit  his 
entire  wages  in  the  hands  of  his  wife  for  the  support  of  the  family. 

GO-OPBRAXrVE  SOCIETIES. 

Cooperative  societies  conforming  to  the  system  brought  into  exist- 
ence by  a  recently  deceased  and  famous  member  of  the  Imperial  Parlift- 
ment  have  proven  of  great  benefit  to  tradesmen  and  operatives  alike, 
and  are  consequently  extended,  not  only  over  Germany,  but  the  system 
has  become  very  popular  in  German- Austria,  Italy,  and  Belgium.  The 
chief  aim  of  this  plan  is  to  give  the  labor  element  access  to  capital  by 
making  labor  itself  the  foundation  of  credit.  It  started  with  the  idea 
that  proper  association  will  create  credit,  and  the  idea  proved  correct 
While  an  individual  artisan  cannot  obtain  credit  often,  at  least,  this  plan 
proved  that  an  association  of  artisans  could  do  so,  and  that  such  an 
association,  converting  itself  in  turn  into  a  lender,  may  obtain  the  mini- 
mum of  risk  and  maximum  of  security  in  its  transactions,  by  coufiniug 
its  loans  to  its  own  members.  A  very  great  diminution  of  risk  is  ob- 
tained by  making  the  members  of  the  association  liable  for  its  entire 
debts,  and  the  whole  association  liable  for  the  debts  of  each  member. 
This  principle  of  mutual  liability  has  been  the  mainspring  of  the  success 
of  this  now  popular  and  wide-spread  system. 
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One  example  of  the  success  of  an  association  fonnded  upon  these 
wholesome  principles  is  all  that  can  be  iriven  in  a  report  such  as  this, 
and  for  this  example  the  '^  Gcnerbebank  "  of  Gera  is  taken.  Through 
the  kindness  of  the  United  States  couvsular  agent,  Mr.  Charles  !Neuer, 
of  that  busy  town,  I  learn  that  this  bank  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condi- 
tion, and  has  paid  regularly  to  its  members,  since  1865,  a  dividend  of 
8  per  cent.  While  its  reserve  amounted,  in  1865,  to  only  $2,551,  the 
amonnt  in  reserve  has  reached  the  handsome  sum  of  $26,118.  In  1882 
the  deposits  amounted  to  $15,819.75,  and  in  1883  the  amount  deposited 
was  $33,120.66,  showing  an  increase  in  one  year  of  $17,300.91.  The 
whole  sum  of  business  transacted  during  the  year  1883  was  $941,848.30. 
The  rate  of  interest  on  deposits  is  3j^  per  cent. ',  on  loans,  5  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

« 

Go-operative  stores  exist  throughout  Saxony,  and  in  Thuringia  they 
are  popalar,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  prosperous.  Bere  they  are 
not  as  prosperous  as  they  once  were.  There  is  a  constant  agitation 
going  on  in  favor  of  state  help,  and  consequently  against  self-help ;  this 
policy,  with  the  large  competition  that  exists,  enables  the  working 
classes  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  at  the  lowest  prices  from  the 
regular  business  sources.  General  trade  has  not  been  visibly  affected 
by  the  existence  of  the  co-operative  societies,  but  the  local  trade  has 
heen  affected,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  forced  into  a  lively  competition, 
which  means  smaller  profits  and  reduction  of  demand. 

SAFETY  OP  EMPL0Y:6s. 

The  safety  of  employes  in  mills  and  factories  is  cared  for  with  con- 
siderable zeal.  Specially  authorized  inspectors,  with  full  police  powers, 
are  appointed  to  watch  over  this  important  interest.  Annual  reports 
are  made  and  submitted  to  the  Federal  Council  and  German  Parliament. 
Indemnification  ia  accorded  in  accidouts  when  the  director  or  manager 
of  the  factory  is  to  blame.  Injured  employes  receive  costs  for  medical 
treatment,  and  are  indemnified  for  pecuniary  losses,  or  permanent  injury 
by  the  emploj'er.  In  case  of  death  the  employer  pays  the  funeral  ex- 
penses, and,  as  to  additional  compeuKation  to  the  family,  that  is  left  to 
the  judicial  authorities,  who  usually  take  pride  in  securing  justice. 

PHYSICAL  AND  MORAL  WELLBBTNG  OF  EMPLOYES. 

As  to  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  the  employes  the  majority 
of  employers  concern  themselves  as  little  as  possible.  It  is  in  reality  the 
"great  chase  era,"  and  every  one  seems  to  be  hunting  for  the  almighty 
mark.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  There  are  employers  in 
Saxony  who  si)end  a  fair  per  cent,  of  their  net  earnings  in  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  those  whom  they  employ  by  building  well  ventilated 
tenement  homes,  which  are  rented  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  on  the 
money  invested.  There  is  an  air  of  contentment,  cleanliness,  and  pros- 
perity about  such  an  establishment,  which  says  in  most  visible  terms, 
"  it  pays."  The  prevailing  motto,  however,  seems  to  be,  '•  Get  the  largest 
amount  of  work  done  at  the  lowest  wages  possible." 

TAXES. 

Taxes  which  burden  the  artisan  are  of  two  kinds,  direct  and  indirect. 
The  first  is  fixed  according  to  the  amount  of  the  income.    An  annual 
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income  of  1 100  pays  $1.70  per  year;  of  $150,  $2.85;  of  $200,  $8.67;  of 
$250,  $11.42 ;  of  $300,  $14.28;  of  $  350,  $17.15.  A  carpenter  who  earns 
$350  per  anunm  pays  $17.15  of  it  in  the  shape  of  direct  taxes. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

Emigration  during  the  past  two  years  has  considerably'  decreased. 
One  cause  for  tliis  rests  in  the  imi>roved  condition  of  the  Saxon  iudos- 
tries.  While  the  United  States  is  losing  by  this  decrement  in  emigra- 
tion the  Saxon  people  are  gaining  by  increased  exports.  Last  year  this 
little  kingdom,  whose  area  would  be  only  a  S]>eck  on  the  surface  of 
Texas,  sent  to  the  United  States  direct  over  $15,000,000  worth  of  ex- 
perts. Two  years  ago  the  little  town  of  Plauen  sent  227  kilograms  of  em- 
broideries to  the  United  States.  Last  year  this  same  town  sent  over 
14,000  kilograms  of  embroideries  to  our  markets,  and  to-day  has  an  active 
demand.  This  significant  betterment  of  the  industrial  interests  here, 
and  the  constant  publication  i|i  the  German  journals  of  reports  unfavor- 
able to  the  condition  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  are  the  chief  causes 
of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  emigrants  from  this  district.  Many 
of  America's  best  artisans  have  been  culled  from  the  Saxon  mills.  A 
large  number  of  the  emigrants  are,  however,  from  the  agricultoral 
regions  of  the  Kingdom. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

The  workwoman  of  Saxony  cannot  be  congratulated  upon  her  lot  in 
life.  She  is  poorly  housed,  poorly  fed,  and  poorly  paid.  Her  star  is  an 
unlucky  one;  her  fate  ought  to  have  been  better.  It  ought  to  have 
been  better,  because  she  is  good-natured,  economical,  industrious,  and 
willing,  and  these  are  parts  which  constitute  what  is  called  a  deserv- 
ing human.  But  the  merits  of  the  Saxon  workwoman  are  seldom  re- 
warded, in  a  material  way  at  least.  She  is  sometimes  compelled  to  toil 
eleven  hours  a  day  for  what  seems  an  exceedingly  small  pittance.  From 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  the  hour  of  7  at  night  she  works  at  the 
loom,  and  when  Saturday  evening  comes,  after  having  toiled  for  sixty- 
six  hours  amid  the  heat  and  fumes  of  the  mill,  she  brings  to  her  attic 
home,  as  the  reward  of  her  industry,  the  sum  of  $1.68,  which  is  28  cento 
for  eleven  hours  of  labor,  or  2^  cents  for  every  hour  of  toil.  This  is  » 
fair  minimum  ;  a  smaller  minimum  than  2^  cents  an  hour  for  child  labor 
would  require  a  search-warrant.  This  all  means  poor  food,  poor  clothes, 
a  miserable  home,  and  a  hopeless  future  of  toil. 

The  average  wage  received  by  the  workwomen  in  the  factories  of 
this  district  is  $2.38  per  week,  or  39|}  cents  per  day,  or  about  3^  cents 
per  hour.  The  maximum  wage  is  $3.57  per  week,  or  51^^  cents  per  day, 
or  about  4^  cents  per  hour. 

Children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  owing  to  the  prevalent  system  of 
compulsory  education,  and  for  sanitary  reasons,  are  not  employed  in  the 
mills  and  factories.  Children  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age  can 
only  be  employed  six  hours  per  diem.  These  are  not  permitted  to  be- 
gin work  before  5^  o'clock  a.  m.,  or  to  continue  work  after  half-past  8 
p.  m. 

The  employment  of  women  in  the  factories  and  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry and  trade  naturally  depresses  the  price  of  labor  wherever  the  sys- 
tem is  introduced,  just  the  same  as  surplus  supply  reduces  market 
values,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  Saxony  could  not  compete  with  other  ooan- 
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tries  in  some  of  her  industries  if  she  should  lose  her  female  help  in  the 
factories,  to  whom  are  paid  a  very  small  average  compared  to  the  wages 
of  the  workmen. 

The  state  of  education  among  the  child-laborers  and  women-laborers 
of  this  district  compares  well  with  the  most  favored  of  provinces  in  this 
lespecty  owing  to  the  splendid  school  facilities  and  the  compulsory  sys- 
tem. 

The  fire  danger,  owing  to  the  x)eculiar  construction  of  the  factories,  is 
not  great.  Most  of  the  mills  are  constructed  upon  the  so-called  ^'  shed'' 
system,  one  story  high,  with  ample  exits  for  escape.  They  are  con- 
strncted  of  solid  and  incombastible  material,  and  are  regularly  sub- 
jected to  carefal  inspection.    In  some  are  to  be  found  fire  extinguishers. 

In  many  of  the  industrial  districts  are  established  the 

EBANKENCASSE. 

The  Krankencasse  has  for  its  aim  the  support  of  the  sick  and  disabled 
operatives.  It  is  in  reality  a  self-help,  although  it  is  based  upon  the 
idea  that  the  employer  is  bound  to  afford  some  relief  to  those  who  be- 
come ill,  or  are  disabled  in  his  service.  The  employer  and  employ^  con- 
tribute weekly  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  wages  received,  from  which  the 
sick  and  disabled  workmen  receive  the  cost  of  medical  attendance,  in 
addition  to  one-half  of  the  average  weekly  wage  daring  thirteen  weeks' 
time. 

SAXON  EGONOMT. 

The  saving  tendency  among  that  class  of  the  Saxon  people  who  can 
save  is  marked  and  worthy  of  praise,  but  this  class  does  not  include 
many  of  the  laboring  element  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  In  1850 
the  savings  banks  of  the  Kingdom  registered  one  bank  book  for  every 
twenty  persons  of  the  entire  population.  This  number  has  increased 
60  per  cent,  up  to  the  present  time,  while  the  average  accounts  have 
risen  from  $35.46  to  $88.53.  With  this  increment  is  also  to  be  noted 
an  increase  in  the  use  of  fresh  meats,  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
paupers,  which  is  now  recorded  as  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation. 

SAXON  MORALITY. 

Of  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  one  cannot  speak  in  such  praise- 
worthy terms,  becaase  recently  published  and  authenticated  statistics 
prove  that  nearly  9  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  punished  last  year 
by  the  criminal  courts  of  the  Kingdom,  while  the  average  throughout 
the  German  Empire  was  only  6J  per  cent.  Out  of  every  336  criminals 
100  were  females  and  44  were  children.  This  result  is  surprising  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  Saxony  in  the  matter  of  culture  and  intelligence 
stands  unquestionably  pre-eminent  among  the  Governments  which  con- 
stitute the  Germanic  Empire. 

aENEBAL  BATES  OF  WAGES. 

The  following  tables  of  statistics  concerning  the  wages  and  work 
hours  of  this  industrious  and  enterprising  people  have  been  prepared 
with  care.    In  Leipsic  there  are  11,600  males  and  5,400  females  em- 
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ployed  in  the  mauafacturing  indnstries  alone,  and  from  among  these 
many  of  tbe  following  facts  have  been  gleaned: 

GENERAL   TRADES. 
The  wages  received  by  general  tradre  m  Leipnc. 


Occnpations. 


Brewers  (with  board  and  lodging  included) per  month . 

Brf*wpr8  (without  board  and  lodging) do... 

(Work  bourn  iinoertaiu.) 

BntcberM  (Inolndins  board  and  lodging) per  week. 

Bakoni  (boaid  and  lodging  included) ;  work  bonra  nncettain) do. . . 

BraMA-foundera  (11  hours  pordaj) do... 

BrlcklayerM  (11  bonrs  per  day) per  hoar. 

(They  are  now  on  a  strike,  demanding  an  increase  per  hour  of  three- 
fouiihs  of  a  cent,  and  decrease  of  tlmo  1  boor  por  day.) 

Blacksmitbs  (11  hours  per  day) per  week. 

Carpenters  (!  1  hours  per  day)  per  hour. 

Coopers  (11  hours  per  day) per  week. 

Cabinet-makem  ( i  1  nours  per  day) do ... 

Dyers  (11  liours  per  day) ' do... 

Dutillers  (if  nnmnrrie<l,  board  and  lodging  included) do 

Gardeners  (12  hours  per  day,  suromor  season) do. . . 

Gas-littera  (11  hours  per  day) per  week. . 

Gas-fltter's  assistiints  (11  hours  per  day) do 

Ghs-fittefs  (job  work)  (11  hours  per  day.) .do... 

61axiers(ll  hours  per  day)  do 

Hod-cairiers  (11  hnurs  per  day) do  -. 

Masons  (11  hours  per  day) do. .. 

Tenders  (11  htiurs  per  day) do  .. 

PlnmbcrH        per  hour. 

Pol Icrs  (U  bonrs  per  daj') per  week. , 

Painters  (11  hours  per  day) do  .. 

Roofers  and  nlaters per  hour. , 

Saddlers  (11  hours  per  dav) per  week . , 

Tinsmiths  (11  hours  per  day)  .. do. .. 

(In  job  work,  the  tinsmith  makes  about  $6.18  a  week.) 
Tailors  (work  hours nnci^rtain)  per  week.. 

(Much  of  tbe  tailoring  is  done  by  piece-work  ) 

Telegraph  operators  (II  hours  per  day) do  .. 

Locomoti vo-drivf rs  (hours  uncertain) per  month . . 

Firemen  (tlmo  uncertain) do  .. 

Cleaners  (hours  uncertain) <  .per  week . 

TRAXWAT8. 

Drivers  (14  hours  per  day)  per  month.. 

Conductors  (14  houra  per  day) do 

Engravers  (9  to  10  bom's  por  day) per  week.. 

Lithographers  (9  hours  per  day) do. . . , 

(Leipsic  is  famous  for  its  lithograpbio  art  work.) 


Lowest.    Highest. 


Avecaip. 


$14  28 
IB  04 

1  42 

95 

4  04 


4  28 


04 
57 
52 
42 
57 
57 
85 
70 
28  . 
38  • 
.  88  ! 

3  57  I 

51! 

2  85  ! 

4  28  I 

3  57  I 

4  04  i 


4  28 

4  00  ' 
35  70  • 
21  42 

3  80  I 


2  85 

3  57 


920  23 
34  51 

4  76 

3  33 

4  7« 


5  47 


4  99 
7  14 
2  88 
2  85 

4  76 

5  47 
80 
14 


T«   I 


3 

7 
4 
3 
6 


57 
20 


H 
4  28 
4  76 

8 
4  99 
4  70 

8  56 

4  71 
64  26 
28  56  ; 

4  76  . 


7  14 
14  28 


$11  g2 

aei5 

306 
2C9 
446 

071 


51 
24 
76 
14 
16 
35 
32 
S6 
64 
98 
43 


7i 
3  54 
4S3 

428 
43$ 

628 

430 
49  98 
24  99 

42^ 


14  21 

16  86 

496 

7  14 


FACTORY  WAGES. 
Wages  received  per  week  by  factory  hands  in  the  consular  dMriot  of  Leipsic 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest.   Average. 


"Weavers: 

Hen 

Women 

Overseer 

Worsted-yarn  mills : 

Men 

Women 

Dye  houses : 

Journeymen  ..... 

Female  hands  .., 

Apprentices 

Finishing  works : 

Finishers 

AsMistanta 

Apprentices 


•2  88 

1  68  ' 
4  80  i 

2  88  ' 

1  68  I 

2  53  , 
1  68 

1  56  ' 

4  80 

3  36 

1  56  < 


$4  32 

3  60 
7  20 

4  32 
3  28 


2 
1 
1 

7 

4 
1 


88 
92 
80 

20 
08 
80 


$3  60 
2  38 
6  00 


8 
1 


1 

1 

6 
3 
1 


36 

86 

76 
80 
68 

00 
60 
68 


Hours  of 

labor 
per  day. 


n 

11 

11 

n 

11 

11 
11 

19 

11 
11 

10 
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Occnpations.    . 

Lowest. 

|2  76 

3  36 

4  80 
06 
86 

2  88 
1  48 

Highest. 

• 

13  12 
4  32 

7  20 

2  16 
60 

3  84 
1  92 

Average. 

12  88 
3  CO 
5  76 
1  44 

48 

8  36 
1  GO 

1  68 
3  H4 
3  84 

3  36 
3  84 

3  36 

4  80 

2  76 
4  80 

1  68 

2  76 

3  84 

1  80 

3  84 

2  88 

3  60 

1  80 

2  88 

4  82 

1  68 
42 
96 

2  88 

3  84 

627 

4  08 

Honrs  of 

labor 
per  day. 

AoonrdeoD  factories: 

Joarneymen 

Joine  ra 



^ 

Tnoere 

Appnmtioee 

Chiidn>u 

6 

Carpet  factoiies : 

Men 

n 

Women 

Iron  foQbdrlea: 

Joarnermen 

11 

10 

TnniHni 

Fnundera 

Tannenea: 

•liiomf'Tinen  ...... 

....................................... 

's'io 

3  60 

4  32 
432 

10 
10 

Tannera 

8  60 

288 
4  32 

2  64 
4  32 

1  44 

2  64 

3  60 

1  68 

3  60 

2  40 
2  88 

48 

4  32 

3  60 

5  76 

2  88 
5  76 

1  80 

2  88 

4  32 

1  92 

4  32 

3  86 

4  80 

2  40 

Brewtfriea: 

Jonrnevmen 

BrewfiTi 

Chioavare  factories: 

Jonmeyraen 

Painters 

...............................  «..>>.. 

..................  •••......•..*•..•*..> 

Female  bands 

Jaunie.vnien 

KemalH  hands 

Glove  ractnries: 

Tanners 

D\>T>| 



Glorers 

^    Seanistreasea 

Tobacco  mills: 

Jonrnevnien .... 

•«.. 

Twisteni 

3  84 
1  50 

4  80 
1  80 

FfHiale  hands 

Children 

" 

Apni  entices 

*  '     "  72 

2  76 

3  60 

3  54 

4  26 

i  08 

3  00 

4  32 

0  28 

5  70 

Floor  mills: 

•lonmevmen  ...... 

Miller.. 

Hat  factory : 

Journeymen 

Fnrrter: 

Joamejmen 

PRINTERS  AND  PRINTING-OFFICES. 


Printing-office  wages  in  LeipHc, 


Occupations. 


Apprentices  serve  foar  and  a  half  years.    The  first  fear  they  receive 
per  we««k,  71  rents;  the  second  year,  95 cents;  the  third  >ear,  $1.10; 

and  the  fourth  year.  $1.42 per  week . . 

CnnpoMtors  receire  from  $5.11  to  $7.14,  according  to  the  work  that  is 

done per  week.. 

{Compositf^m  employed  in  '*  setting  '*  difficult  works,  snch  »m  Hebrew 
and  Sanscrit,  receive  higher  wazes.  Tlie  amount  depends  npou 
arrangements  made  with  the  pablisher.) 

Pressmen per  week.. 

Proiif-reailera do 

(Special  proof-readers,  engaged  on  difflcalt  works,  receive  higher 
wages.    The  aroonnt  depends  upon  the  matter  read.) 

Composicors  (music  notes) per  week. . 

Hosic-noto  engravers  (on  zinc  plates) do 

Prea«men: 

Hand  press do 

Steam  press do.... 

Book-biodtrrs: 

Common  work  men do 

(xllteTs  (work  hours,  eleven  per  diem) 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$0  71 

$1  42 

5  11 

7  14 

6  11 
5  95 

7  14 

8  56 

3  57 
6  95 


4  76 
8  33 


Average. 


I 


$1  07 
6  13 


6  18 

7  26 


6  18 
522 

3  80 
6  23 

4  16 
6  96 
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Wages  reoeiced  in  a  type  foundry  in  LeipHe. 


Oocupationa. 


LowMi. 


Moldmakera  (10  bours  per  day) per  week. 

Caeters  ( 10  hours  per  day) do . . . 

Finishers  (10hour«  per  day) do... 

Rubbers,  Kii*!**  (10  hours p<'r  daj*) do... 

Breakers,  ffirls  (10  hours  per  day) do... 

Setters. girls  (10  boors  per  day) do... 

Apprentices : 

Fi  rst  t  wo  years per  week . 

Last  two  of  the  tour  years'  apprenticeship do.., 

Bncrravers  (10  hours  per daj) do... 

Titters  per  matrix,  1. 80  M.  =  (81  cents)  average do... 


$5 
4 
5 
1 


05 
76 
95 
19 
71 
42 


Highest 


♦7  14 
7  14 
883 
285 
1  19 
1  90 


ATenge. 


|8tt 

im 

711 

sa 

ti 
i« 

107 

14S 

14  31 

89 


AaRICULTUBAL  WAGES. 


Agricultural  tcage$  in  the  district  of  Lsipsic. 


Oocnpations. 


The  farm  manager  or  inspector* per  annum.. 

Foreman  of  the  field-Uands* do — 

Firld-hands* do.... 

Principal  female  servant* do 

Common  female  servant* do 

Girl  or  b«y  servant* do 

(The  common  servants  all  expect  and  always  receive  Christmas  pres- 
ents from  their  employers.) 
IXnring  harvest  time : 

Male  handsf per  day. . 

Female  handsf do.... 

(The  working  hours  are  from  sunrise  to  sunset.) 


Lowest 


$107  10 
64  26 


7  14 


48 
86 


Highest 


$338  00 
71  40 


14  28 


71 
48 


$16  01 

osn 

43  84 
42  84 
28  51 

18  71 


*  including  board  and  lodging. 


tWithout  board  and  lodgin;. 


HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Housekold  wages  in  Lsipsie, 


Occupations. 


Lowest 


rUIVATX  HOUBBS. 

Female  cook* per  annum.. 

Servant* do 

Nurse*. do 

Wet-nurset per  month.. 

Man  sorva nt* do 

Coachman* do 

HOTELS  AKD  IMMS. 

Hale  cook* per  month . . 

Female  cook*  do 

Chambermaid* per  week. - 

Waiter* < per  month.. 


High«at   Avenc*. 


$47  60 

$85  20  ; 

21  42 

85  70 

14  28 

28  66 

7  ]4< 

0  52 

7  14 

14  28 

14  28 

23  80 

1 

42  84 

71  40  j 

7  60 

14  28 

05 

1  42 

238 

7  14 

fri48 

214! 

811 

10  47 

18  31 


54  41 
18  8! 

11! 

481 


^Including  board  and  lodging. 


tinclading  board,  lodging,  and  a  new  dreaa. 
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FOOD  PBIGES. 

Table  sk^wimg  the  present  market  prices  of  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  consular 

district  of  Leipsic. 


Aitldoa. 


Breftd: 

Wkite per  pound. 

Black do... 

Beef: 

Steaks do... 

Koiajit do... 

CommoB do... 

Chickeos each. 

Hutton perponnd. 

Pork do... 

Veal do  .. 

£jq;s '. perdosen. 

Better per  pound. 

Ch«>e8ep  Swiae do  .. 

Coffee do... 

Tea de... 

6asar do... 

Potatoes per  100  pounds. 

Cabbag«« 2  pieces. 

Flonr   . perponnd. 

Petrolenm per  liter. 

Mflk do... 


Lowesl 


$0  17 


36 


14 
26 
24 
86 
06 


Highest. 


10  24 


60 


Oil 


17 
88 
28 
48 
1  20 


05 


Average. 


$0  08 
02i 

^* 

17 

14 
48 
14 
14 
IS 
151 
82 
26 
42 
1  08 
11 
72 

'Si 

06 
06 


JAMES  T.  DU  BOIS, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Leipsic,  April  26, 1884. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSVLAR  AGENT  MEYER. 


GENEBAL  TBADES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  Luheok. 


Occupations. 


BUILDISO  TRADES. 

Brieklavers 

Hod-cmrriers 

ICasons 

Tenders  .- 

Plasterers 

Tenders  

Slalen 

Boofers 

Tenders 

Plambers 

Assistants 

Carpenters 

Gas-fitters 

OTHKB  TBADKB. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths ^ 

Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Briek-makerB 

Brewers 

Batchers 

Brass  foonders 

Cabinet-makers 

Csnfectioners 


Average 
wages. 


$4  26 

8  50 
4  20 
8  60 
4  26 
8  50 

3  05 

4  00 

3  60 
8  00 
2  62 

4  26 
4  80 


4  20 
8  01 

2  80 

3  95 

3  85 

4  30 
4  00 
4  80 
4  30 
4  80 


Occupations. 


Othkb  trades— Continued. 

Cigar-uiakers 

Coopers 

Cutlers 

Distillers 

Drivers 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Street  railways 

Dyers 

Kngravers 

l^'urrlers 

Gardeners ■ 

Hnttt^rs \ 

Horae^ahoers 

Jewelers  

Laborers,  porters,  ice 

Lithojrraphors 

MillwrighU 

Printers 

Teachers,  public  schools 

Rsddle  and  harness  makers 

Sail-makem 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 


Average 
wages. 


$4  30 


80 
904 
50 
00 
8  85 
8  90 
96 
60 
30 
50 
20 


8  95 
6  20 
8  90 


4 
4 

5 
9 

4 
4 
5 
4 
6 
5 


90 
20 
20 
04 
40 
40 
00 
70 
00 
15 
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FACTORIES  AND   MIL.LS. 
WagtB  paid  per  week  of  aixtjf-nx  hours  in  factories  and  mills  in  Luheck,  German}/. 


Oocnpations. 


Adults  (iDideB),  oonnnon  hands  . . . 
Adnlts  (females),  common  hands. 
Children  (from  14  to  16  years) 


ATerag.e. 


13  06 

2  00 

35 


• 

Occnpations. 

AreTSge. 

Foreman .  > 

|6» 

Iff  anacer . .  • 

19  e 

Clerks 

42» 

FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-six  hours  in  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron-works  i« 

Luheck,  Genna/ny. 


Oconpations. 


i  Lowest. 


Hijchest. 


Manafcer 

Clerks 

Foreman 

Mf^clianics  (for  castings) 
Laborers 


„  I. 


ATexage. 


$3  00 


$5  00 


6  00 


Apprentices. 


68 


8  50 


1  35 


4C9 
7  IS 
7SS 
357 
Itt 


RAILWAY  EMPLOYlfeS. 

Wa^es  paid  pel*  month  to  railway  employes  {those  engaged  ahout  stations^  as  well  as  Hose 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  cars,  lintmen,  railroad  laborers,  ij-c.)  in  Luheck,  Germaug, 


Occupations. 


Station- ma8t«r . 

AHsintants 

Clerks 

£n|*:ine-drivers 
Firemen 


Average.! 


Occupations. 


$53  69  ;   Conductors 

29  73  •!  Bi-akeiunen 

29  75  I   Foremen 

39  75  'I  (vomroon  laborers. 
29  73  I '  Switch  tenders... 


Avenge. 


$29  73 
21  90 
21  » 
15  86 
2190 


SHIP-YARDS. 

Wages  paid  per  wek  of  sixty  hours  in  ship-yards  {distinguishing  between  iron  and  mod 

skip-building)  in  Lubeck,  Germany. 


Occupations. 


Iron  -ship  building : 

Msnftgor 

Foreman 

Engineer 

Fireman 

Blaoksmiths  ... 
Riveters 


Average. 

$25  00 

7  00 

5  10 

3  00 

3  00 

7  50 

Occupations. 


I 


Ironsbin  building — Continued. 

Workmen 

Apprentices 

Wood-ship  building : 

Foreman 

Carpenters 

Laborers 


Avenie^ 


$3  50 

600 
4S0 

300 


seamen's  wages. 

Wa^es  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {officfrs  and  men),  distinguishing  between  ocean,  coast,  ani 
river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam,  in  Lubeck,  Germany. 


Occupations. 


Steam  coast  navigation : 

Master 

Mate 

Engineer 

Flr«»nien 

Sailors 

Steam  rfver  navigation: 

Master 


Average. 

1 

$28  56 
23  80 
3H  OR 
10  71 
10  72 

23  80 

Occupations. 


Steam  river  navigation^Continued. 

Engineer 

Assistant 

Sail  coast  navigation : 

Master 

Mate 

Sailor 

Boys 


AvengeL 


$?7  00 
11  M 

19  04 
]««0 

ion 
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SHOP  AND  STORE  WAGES. 


Waget  paid  per  week  of  seventy  hours  in  stores^  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males  and  females ,  in 

Lubeck,  Germany. 


Occnpationii. 


Stores,  wholesale : 

Caahier 

Clerk 


Average. 


Oocvpations. 


!'  Stored,  retail; 
$5  90   ;         Malea.... 


5  85 


Females 


Averajce. 


$4  00 
8  15 


HOUSfiHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  month  tu  household  servants  {towns  and  dties)  in  Luhsok,  Germany. 


Occupations. 


Private  tutors 

GoremesB 

Cookb: 

Males 

Females  . . . 
Housemaids ... 


Ocoapations. 


Narses 

Wet  nurses. 

Footmen 

Gard<)ner . . . 
Coachmen  .. 


ATerage. 


$8  20 
8  50 
8  80 

2  05 

3  20 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  day,  week,  month ,  quarttTf  half  year,  or  year,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  agri- 
cultural  labortrs  and  household  {country)  servants  in  Lubeck,  Germany  (countj^y  districts), 
without  board  and  lodying. 


Description  of  employment. 


Farm  laborers  : 

Hay  1  lo  Aaeust  1 : 

Male 

Female 

AujEUSt  1  to  SepteiQber  1: 

Male 

Female 

September  1  to  November  1 : 

Male   

Female 

Koveml^ier  1  to  May  1 : 

Male 

Female 

With  board  and  lodging : 

Male    peryear. 

Female do. . . 

May  1  to  August  1 per  day. 

Au«rast  1  to  September  1 do . . . 

September  1  to  Novoruber  1 do  .. 

November  I  to  May  1 do... 

Inspector  on  a  farm : 

With  board  and  lodging per  year. 

Hoaaebold  servants : 

With  btiard  and  lodging : 

Male    '. do... 

Female do... 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


$0  42.8 
28.6 

57.1 
85.7 

42.8 
28.6 

88.1 
21.4 

37  12.8 


43.0 
50.0 
30.8 
86.8 


596  00 


83  80 
58  15 


CORPORATION  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-six  hours  to  the  corporation  employtls  in  the  city  of  Zubeck 

Germany.  ' 


Occupations. 


Corporation  of  public  porters  or  carriers . 


Lowest. 
$4  00 


Highest 


$5  50 
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GONBRNMENT  EMPL.OYJ&S. 


Jfages  paid  per  year  to  employ^  in  Government  departments  and  offices — exdueive  of  train 

fiien  and  lahorere — in  Lubeck,  Germany. 


Deaoription  of  employment. 


Lowest.  I  Highest 


Mayor  or  bnrsomaster  of  the  city  of  Labeck. 
Members  of  the  senate a. 


Secretary 

ChiefofDureau  of  taxes,  dnties,  &c 

Clerks , $385  10'    f7S0  00 

Chief  of  police .. 


Secretary 

Police  commissioner 

Policemen 

Harbor-master,  lodging  inoladed 

Harbor  police 

Commander  of  pilots,  lodging  indnded. 

Sea  pilots 

River  pilots 


Avengf. 


li.Taori 

1,SM« 
1,2»5« 
1,2WW 


l.SMOl 

1,071  n 
nstt 

385M 
713  » 
2S9 
742  SI 

sasTff 


TRADES  IN  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY. 

Wages  paid  by  tke  week  of  (fixty  hours  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  emplog  it 

Lubeok,  Germany. 


OocnpatioBs. 


Carpenters.. 
Blacksmiths 
Laborers . . . 


3» 


printers'  wages. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-seven  hours  to  printers  {eomposiierty 

pressmen,  proof-readers j  ^c.)  in  Lubeck,  Germany. 


Foremen  . . . . 

Printers 

Apprentices. 
Laborer 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest. 


ATersp^ 


in 

3N 


MA7ENGE. 


REPORT  BT  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  SMITH. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

In  reply  to  your  circular  instruction  of  the  15th  of  February  last, 
concerning  labor  in  Europe,  I  have  now  the  honor  to  make  a  import, 
which  is  herewith  inclosed. 

To  the  subject  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  attention 
ever  since  the  receipt  of  the  instruction,  and  have  put  inquiries  to  all 
sorts  of  men,  in  order  to  become  able  to  make  to  the  Department  as 
full  and  intelligent  a  report  in  the  matter  as  possible ;  but  this  qae3- 
tion  of  labor  and  of  the  relation  of  employers  to  employes,  and  of  the 
causes  which  affect  the  laboring  classes  for  good  or  evil  is  of  so  ex- 
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tensive  and  intricate  a  nature,  and  opinions  respecting  it  are  so  very 
divergent,  and  even  antagonistic,  that  the  further  one  penetrates  into 
it  the  less  prepared  he  feels  to  make  accurate  statements  regarding  it ; 
atleastsuch  is  my  experience.  Getting  information  alsoi8,in  somecases, 
a  good  deal  like  pulling  teeth,  as  the  following  incident  will  show :  A  cer- 
tain manufacturer  of  jewelry,  who  employs  about  four  hundred  men  here 
and  in  Pforzheim,  a  short  distance  from  here,  and  in  Italy,  who  does 

business  under  the  name  of ,  and  who  is  an  exporter  of  liligree 

work  and  jewelry  to  the  United  States,  was  asked  by  me  to  state  the 
highest  and  lowest  rates  of  wajj^es  which  goldsmiths,  &c.,  earn,  wbich 
he  emphatically  refused  to  do,  with  the  remark  that  I  should  say  to  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States,  that  on  account  of  its  high  protect- 
ive tariff,  which  depresses  business  here,  and  keeps  down  the  wages  of 
the  workingmen  of  Europe,  it  does  not  deserve  to  have  any  favors 
shown  it,  and  that,  as  for  himself,  he  would  not  render  it  any.  Others, 
again,  have  shown  me  much  courtesy. 

I  feel,  in  view  of  the  magnitude  and  diflSculty  of  the  subject,  that  I 
can  hardly  do  more  than  attempt  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  German  work- 
ingman,  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  labors. 

RATES  OF  WAaES. 

The  rates  of  wages  paid  in  this  vicinity  to  clerks,  workingmen,  and 
laborers  run,  so  far  as  I  have  learned  them,  about  as  follows,  the  wages 
of  the  great  mass  of  workingmen  being  from  45  to  71  cents  per  day,  viz : 


OocapatioiM. 


85 
42 


3  57 

4  28 
2  85 
2  85 
2  85 


BiJEen(with  hoaxd) |$i  19 

Barbers 3  67 

Buket-makem 

Basket-makers  (with  board) 

Beer  brewers 

BUliards  and  tables,  makers  of  — 

Belt-makers 

Blacksmiths 

BleacherB 

Bleachers,  foremen 

Book-binders 

Book-binders,  women 

Book-keepers 

Brass  founders  and  tamers 

Brick  layers  and  stone  masons 

Kick-layers  andstone  masons,  foremen 

Brick-makers 

Bmsh-makers « 

Bathers  (with  board  and  lodging) . . 

Caim  for  bottles,  makers  of 

Carpenters 

Caipenters,  foremen 

Celiannen  !n  wine  cellars 

Cdlarmen  in  wine  cellars,  soperlnten 

dents 

Cement-makers 

Cement-makers  (piece- work) 

Chair-makers  (cane  seated) , 

Charapane  factory  workmen 

Chetuical  workers 

Chemical  w  orkers,  foremen 

Cis^T'inakers 

Cigar-makers,  women 

Clerks  in  stores : 

Males 

Females i 

Compoaitors 

Compositors,  foremen 


Images  per 
week. 


18 
14 
42 
60 
85 
00 
40 
56 
80 
95 
3  57 
8  57 
5  40 
3  57 


3  57 


3  33 

2  40 

3  57 
5  70 
2  M 
I  78 


2 
I 

4 
7 


25 
75 
28 
14 


12  38 
7  14 


28 
38 
28 
14 
99 
99 
57 


11  42 
5  71 
2  85 

13  75 
5  00 

5  00 

6  42 
2  85 


4 
2 
4 

4 


6 
4 

5 

4 
3 
5 


42 

28 
70 
28 
67 
70 


4 
1 


76 
38 
28 
51 


6  42 

5  70 


10  00 


28 
38 


13  50 

10  00 
8  56 

11  42 


Occupations. 


Confectioners  (per  month  with  board) 
Colors,  makers  of: 

Mineral 

Tar  employed 

Aniline 

Aniline,  foremen 

Coopers 

Coppersmiths 

Coppersmiths,  foremen 

Carvers  in  wood 

Cotton  sp  inners 

Cotton  spinuers,  women 

DistUlers  (only  ordinary  establish- 
ments)   

Draymen  in  the  coantry  (per  day  for 

each  hurse) ; . . . . 

Draymen  in  the  city 

Drivers  of  backs  (depend  largely  on 

gratuities) 

Dj'ers 

Dyers,  women  — 

Engl  avers 

Envelope-raakers 

Ko veiope-m:i  kers,  women 

Kirpm«*n  iii  factories 

Folders  of  leather 

Fresco  painters 

Furn  I  lure-makers : 

Iron 

Wood 

Gardeners 

Gasworks,  workmen  in 

Gilders  

Glass  -  blowers 2 

Glasiers 

Glove-makers : 

Piece-work 

Women 


Wages  per 
week. 


3 

IB 

s 

$4  76 

2  56 

2  85 

3  57 
5  70 
3  57 
3  00 

428' 

2  17 
142 

8  57 

1  66 

3  57 


3  57 
2  14 
2  38 
14 
42 
85 
28 
14 


2  85 

3  57 

2  85 

3  57 


4 
3 

4 


76 
85 
28 


2  85 

2  14 


8 

.a 
t« 


$23  80 

3  67 


4 
4 


28 
28 


10  00 
5  00 


5 
7 


71 
14 


9  52 


28 
85 


4  2S 

1  66 
4  28 


4% 
28 


2  85 
19  04 


2 
1 
5 
5 


li 
42 
00 
70 


8  56 

3  57 
7  14 
3  57 
28 
95 
00 
71 


428 

2  85 
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Occupations. 


Wai^ea  per 
week.      I 


2      m 


1^ 

•a 


30 
00 
U 
33 

2  85 
2  14 
2  43 


Ooldsroiths $3  80 

Hair-droMften 3  57 

Haii'-druiMera,  floe  ladies' 

HMmess-iuakers  and  saddlers 3 

Hatters        '  2 

Hatters,  women ;  2 

Horseshoers i3 

Iron  and  sWel  works : 

Blacksmiths 

Founders 

Machine  builders 

Jewelers 

Job  printers 

Job  printers,  foremen: 

Joiners 

Knittersof  hose  (women) j  1  42 

Laborers  (common) '  2  14 

Lead  (workers  in) 2  85 

38 
57 

2  83 

3  57 
1  85 


$5  71 
7  14 
9  5U 
0  42 
5  71 
2  85 
4  70 


4  28 
7  14 
3  57 


3 

8 
5 

4 
M 


Lime-biirners ,  2 

Litbo;srRphers ',  3 

Locksmiths 

Haccaruui-makers 

Maccaroui-niakers  (women) 

Machine-shops : 

Best  turners  (piece-work)... 

Bench  bauds 

Smiths     

JSui^eors 

Firemen 

Day  laborers  and  helpers 

Millers  (with  board) 

Millinera  

Musical  instruments,  makers  of  . 

Oil  cloth  makers 

Packers 

Pain  ters  and  plasterers* 

Painters,  fresco 

Paper-haueers  and  upholsterers* 
paper,  makers  of 


00 
28 
28 


14 

5U 

5U 

3  57 

2  38 

3  57 
57 
14 
28 


6  42 

7  14 
5  00 
3  57 
2  85 
2  25 

28 
71 
28 
00 
00 


I  :. 


8  50 
14 


3  14 

Paper,  makers  of  (women) J  1  85 

Pasteboard,  makers  of :  2  00 

Pavers '  4  28 

Photof^raphers    '  5  71 

Plartterers  and  paintnrs 3  57 

Pluuibers  and  K^s-fitters 4  28 

Plush-makero 2  48 

Plush-mukvrs  (women) 1  42 

Potters 3  57 

Pressmen  (printing-offices) 4  00 

Pump-makers I  2  50 

Koofers 3  57 

Bope-makers '  3  33 

Sack-makers   2  b5 

3  30 
1  42 


Saddlers  wnd  hamess*makers . 
Seamstresses  (with  board) . . . 


5  42 
2  85 

2  50 
5  00 

11  42 
5  00 

5  71 

3  28 
1  71 

6  42 

7  14 
20 
71 
76 
09 

6  42 
3  50 


75 
50 
71 
28 
50 


II  42 
7  14 


3  25 

3  57 

2  85 

7  14 

4  9J 

4  26 


7  14 

fa     ' 


Oocapations. 


Wageipir 

week. 

- 

I     I 

1     ^ 

i  1  e 

00 

u 

70 


Sculptors |$4  28;t8SC 

Servants,  domestic : 

Male  (with  board) 

Female  (with  boaid) 

Servants  in  hotels  (chamb*tt*maids) . . 
Sh^  factories : 

Lasters ',.. 

Machinists '... 

Cutters I  3 

2 
3 
7 
2 
3 
2 


I 


Sewiug  girls 

Sboemakoi-s  

Shoemakei-s,  foremen 

Shoemakers,  sewing  girls 

Slaters 

Soapmakers 

SoHpmakers,  overseers 

Sorters 

Sorters,  women 

Spinners  of  cotton 

Siiinners  of  cotton,  women 

Spinners  of  horse-liair 

Spinners  of  horse-hair,  women 

Spinners  of  wool 

Spinners  of  artificial  wool 

Stevedores  (mainly  piece-work)  per 

day      

Stou'e-niasons  and  bricklayers. 
Stone-masons  and  bricklayers,  fore- 
men.  

Stone-quarry  men 

Stoves  <  Fayence)  makers  of 

Sugar-makers 

Sugar-mdkers,  women , 

Tailors 

Tanners : 

City     

Country 

Tanne  rs  of  inorocoo 

Tanners  of  chamois  skin  (oonntry) . . 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinners   , 

Trunk-makers '  8 

Turners : 

Wood 

Wood  (with  board) 

TTmbrella-makers 

Varnishors ,,.. 

Varnish- makers 

Wagon  and  carriage  builders 

Waiters  (usually  about  $7  per  month) 

Watchmakers 

Wool-splnners  

Wool  (artificial),  makers  of 

Wool  (artificial),  makers  of,  women. 


57 

14 

57 

14 

14 

57 

14 

4  28 

2S5 

2  25 

2  25 

I  70 


142 

2  45 

1  00 

3  05 

5  45 


57 
70 
35 

85 


e.«  ■ 


44 

85 
85 

25 

3  57 

30 


83 
00 
85 
28 

57 


3  57 
65 


28 
42 
43 

71 


III 
« 

4» 

»n 

IIB 

2fi 
$71 
KM 
28» 
5  71 
4S 
7H 
571 

3sr 

4S 
3« 

2ft 
14t 
4» 
43 

3N 
5N 

64S 
49 

%*: 

383 

i:fl 

643 
7U 

sr 

7  14 
55? 
J3ff 
5N 
(42 

4S 

1» 
7  14 
SN 
l» 

7  14 

ion 

CIS 
4« 
49 
S6 


*  These  two  are  combined  here. 


The  above  are  the  lowest  and  highest  wages  generally  paid  aboat  het% 
not  the  absolutely  lowest  nor  the  absolutely  highest,  for  the  first  would 
require  to  be  reckoned  iTom  zero  as  a  basis,  while  the  second  are  ofteo- 
times  given  from  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  employer  because  of  loDg 


service,  &c. 


AYEBAGE  WAGES  IN  MAYENGE. 


I  have  not  made  a  column  of  averages,  because  I  could  not  very  veD 
do  so  without  knowing  the  exact  number  of  inen  employed  in  any  given 
case  and  the  precise  wages  paid  to  each  individual,  which  detail^  in- 
formation employes  are  usually  not  willing  to  communicate.  It  can  be 
safely  said,  however,  that  common  day  laborers  receive  on  an  average 
43  cents  a  day,  and  mechanics  and  skilled  workingmen  70;  that  is  t2M 
per  week  in  the  one  case  and  $4.25  in  the  other.    In  the  country,  of  coune, 
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wages  are  entirely  different,  the  item  of  board  or  no  board  and  the  de- 
gree of  remoteness  of  a  place  from  cities  or  lines  of  travel  making  it 
difficalt  to  fix  them  with  accuracy. 

The  wages  earned  are,  as  a  rule,  according  to  American  ide>as,  exceed- 
ingly small,  and  barely  suffice  to  keep  the  recipients  on  their  feet.  What 
the  mechanics  and  laborers  make  it  is  customary  to  pay  to  them  weekly, 
bat  certain  manufacturing  establishments,  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  strikes  or  serious  misbehavior  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  their 
employes,  are  given  to  keeping  their  men  about  one  week  in  arrears. 

HOUSE  INDUSTRY  OF  HESSE. 

In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Hesse  the  people  are  engaged  at  what  is 
called  house-industry;  that  is,  in  making  articles  at  home,  such  as  nails 
for  shoes  and  locks,  &c.,  safety  needles,  hairpins,  and  other  things  out 
of  wire,  filet-work,  wooden-ware  and  toys,  and  many  other  objects.    In 
the  labor  the  whole  family  generally  participq>tes,  and  manages  thereby 
to  eke  out  unitedly  only  a  bare  subsistence,  as  several  examples  will 
show.    I^ailsmiths  get  from  10  to  12  cents  for  each  1,000  nails  turned  off. 
Working  from  5  in  the  morning  to  8  at  night,  with  a  wife  and  children 
to  assist  him  a  little,  a  man  can  make  two  or  three  thousand  nails  per 
day,  for  which  20  to  28  cents  will  be  received.    For  large  needles  2  to  2^ 
ceLts  each  is  paid.    Laboring  thirteen  hours  a  day  a  man  can  hardly 
earn  more  than  28  cents  a  day.    At  filet- work  a  practiced  woman,  work- 
ing thirteen  hours  a  day,  can  seldom  make  more  than  15  cents  a  day. 
Jnst  think  of  it!    But  little  more  than  1  cent  an  hour.    Sewing  enameled 
pearls  on  lace  is  mostly  done  by  girls,  who  receive  for  each  one  hundred 
pearls,  sewed  on — it  being  even  more  under  certain  circumstances — ^1 
cent    Practiced  women^  working  fourteen  hours  a  day,  can  earn  at  this 
handicraft  15  cents.    Of  wooden  spoons  a  good  workman  will  turn  off 
in  a  day,  working  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours,  five  dozen,  for  which 
he  is  paid  4^  a  dozen,  without  wood,  which  he  has  to  furnish  himself. 
His  income,  therefore,  from  such  a  source  will  amount  to  only  about  16^ 
cents  a  day;  but  when  wife  and  children  are  at  hand  to  assist  it  can  be 
broQght  up  to  23  or  28  cents.    The  lowest  wages  of  a  weaver  in  these 
same  districts  who  weaves  ordinary  articles,  such  as  rough  towels,  &c., 
are  11}  cents  per  day;  the  highest  47  centa,  which  is  paid  for  fine  work. 

FARM  WAGES. 

Of  farm  hands  there  are  different  kinds.  Those  who  are  engaged  at 
the  most  menial  kind  of  work,  attending  to  horses,  &c.,  receive  from  $45 
to  170  per  year,  with  board  and  lodging,  which  latter  means  living  in 
the  stables,  among  the  cows  and  horses.  The  permanent  day  laborer  is 
paid  27  cents  a  day,  and  is  granted  about  one-quarter  of  an  acre  of  land 
to  plant  with  potatoes,  &c.,  for  hisown  use,  and,  when  he  has  the  necessary 
implements,  is  loaned  horses  with  which  to  plow,  &c.;  and,  moreover,  is 
sometimes  given  piece-work  to  do,  at  which  as  much  as  70  cents  per  day 
can  be  earned.  The  man  who  is  only  temporarily  employed  gets  33  cents 
a  day,  but  in  harvesting  seasons  50  and  even  75  cents  are  paid.  Women 
do  only  the  lighter  kinds  of  farm  work,  and  are  commonly  paid  23  cents 
a  day,  without  board.  Good  gardeners  are  worth  45  to  58  cents  a  day. 
In  the  vineyards  good  wages  are  paid,  especially  when  the  grapes  are 
picked.    In  remote  parts,  of  course,  wages  are  even  less  than  here  stated. 

STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

Book-keeperQ  and  correspondents  are  usually  paid  about  $500  a  year, 
and  are  expected,  in  the  most  of  cases,  to  be  conversant  with  English 
or  French,  or  both.    Good  salesmen  in  stores  are  paid  about  $300  a 
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year,  but  there  is  &  rd8t  army  of  others  whose  compensation  is  a  de- 
scending scale,  hmited  only  by  0.  Very  fine  salesmen  are  paid  as  high 
as  $600  per  year,  but  this  is  an  exceptionally  good  salary. 

BAILBOAB  EMPLOYES. 

How  railroad  employes  are  compensated  will  be  seen  from  the  follow* 
ing  table  of  wages  of  the  Hessische  Ludwigs  Railroad,  which  is  the 
-only  line  passing  through  Mayence,  and  one  of  the  yery  few  railroadg 
in  Germany  still  in  private  hands,  viz,  per  annum  : 


Ocoopatlons. 


Salary. 


7or 
Lowest    Hjffbeat. ,  4weB-  ',* 


857  00 
285  00 
238  «) 

500  00 
833  00 
833  00 


214  00 
226  00 
214  00  ! 


Depot  soperlutendenta |    $57*  00 

StftdoD-maaten : 

First  class 

Seeoodolass 

Third  class 

Controllers : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Roadmasters • 

Freight  superintendents 

Car-uspectors ' 

Engineers :  ' 

jSxtra  class  

First  class 

Second  class 

Loadinf^-masters  (fineigbt) 

Clerks 

Train  superintendents 

Train  conductors:* 

First  class 

Second  class 

Car  registers ' 

BoUinK-freight  receivers 

Freight-messengers 

Baggage-masters 

Coupling- mastors 

Station  assistants 

Engineer  apprentices 

Firemen : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Car  attendants : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Thii'd  class 

Conductors  (ticket-collectors) : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Brakesmen : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Freightmen 

Foremen,  three  classes 

Office  servants 

Switchmen : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Directors  of  stopping-places 

Bridge-superintendents 

Har^r-masters 

Porters  or  station  hands : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Watchmen  (at  crossings) : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Clerks  (per  day) 

Couplers  (per  day) 


166  00 


52 
58 


9714  00 

428  00 

3517  00 
285  00 

595  00 
500  00 

476  00 
428  00 
888  00 

888  00 

285  00 
260  00 
285  00 
285  00 
285  00 

262  09 
238  00 
250  00 
238  00 
238  00 
226  00 
226  00 
226  00 
226  00 

190  00 
166  00 

190  00 
166  00 
154  00 

214  00 
190  00 
166  00 

190  00 
166  00 

142  00 
226  00 
166  00 
190  00 

178  00 
166  00 

143  00 
166  00 
166  00 
166  00 

166  00 
154  00 

154  00 

142  00 

1S6N>0 

59 

57 


10 

8 
8 
8 


«5I» 


M 

10 
M 


10  » 

9«e 

4«5 

40 
415 


13  » 
13M 

571 
8M 


6 
• 

10 
4 

4 
4 


9f 


130 
120 

ue 

ISO 

120 

136 

ITS 

973 

ITS 

ISO 


10  i 


10 
10 

10 
10 
10 


8  11 

651 
«» 
651 
Sfl 
819 
II  » 

611 

an 

€» 
€51 

4» 


*  Not  ticket  collectors. 
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CORPORATION  WAGES. 


What  salaries  tho  city  of  Mayence  pays  to  its  mayor,  offioials^  teach 
ers,  and  employ^  per  anDum  are  set  forth  in  the  sabjoined  table,  viz : 


OoonpAtloiu. 


Msyor 

Two  MBifltants,  each 

Oeneml  secretary 

Xegietrar  and  aaaiatant  to  secretary  . . 

Treasarer 

Book-keeper  in  treasurer's  office 

Collector  of  taxes 

Bniean  of  pabUo  works : 

Chiefengine«r 

Direetor  

Engineers 

Assistant ^ 


Salary. 


Oocnpations. 


$2,142  00 
1, 428  00 
062  00 
671  20 
761  60 
571  20 
761  60 


\ 


862  80 
714  00 


Bureau  of  public  works— Continued 

Assistant  engineer   

Geometrician   

Police  Department: 

Counselor 

Commissioner 

Do 

Inspector. 

Librarian 

Customs  controller 


Salary. 


$571  20 
671  20 

880  60 
714  00 
618  80 
671  20 
962  00 
571  20 


To  all  of  the  aforesaid,  excepting  the  mayor  and  his  two  assistants, 
an  increase  of  $47.60  in  salary  is  made  at  the  completion  of  the  tenth, 
fifteenth,  and  twentieth  years  of  service,  thus  the  general  secretary 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  service  gets  $952  per  annum,  from  the  tenth 
to  the  fifteenth,  $999.60 ;  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  year  of 
service,  $1,047.20;  and  after  twenty  years,  $1,094.80. 


Occni»ation. 


MisceUaneous : 

Calculator,  barbor  collector,  and  harbor  master,  each 

Clerk  of  first  class  in  treasurer's  office 

Secretary  in  library,  police  secretary,  clerks  of  first  and  second  classes,  city  gardener, 
each 

Clerks  of  third  and  fourth  classes,  clerk  of  second  class  in  treasurer's  office,  police 
clerk  of  first  class,  superintendent  of  warehouse,  customs  receiver  0<f  first  class, 
director  of  cattle-rard,  building  inspector,  each 

Inspector  of  river  snore,  chief  superintendent  of  customs,  each 

Clerks  of  fifth  and  siztu  classes,  clerk  of  third  class  in  treasurer's  office,  weigher  of 
first  class,  customs  receiver  of  second  class,  chief  sergeant  of  police,  officer  in  charge 
of  police  precinct,  road  inspector,  each 


During  first 

ten  years 

of  service. 


$528  60 
476  00 

380  80 


380  80 
380  80 


342  72 


These,  also,  just  mentioned,  receive  an  advance  of  $47.60  in  salary  at 
the  expiration  of  the  tenth,  fifteenth,  and  twentieth  years  of  service,  but 
there  are  other,  still  inferior,  employes  whose  additional  compensation 
at  the  end  of  each  of  these  periods  amounts  to  only  $23.80,  viz : 


Occupations. 


Clerks  of  seventh  and  eighth  classes,  customs  receiver  of  third  class,  weigher  of  second 
class,  each 

Clerks  of  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  classes,  harbor  examiner,  messenger  to  treasurer's 
offioe,  customs  receiver  of  fourth  class,  police  clerks  of  second  and  th&d  classes,  super- 
intendent of  cemeterv,  each 

^Hpeetor  of  materials  For  streets,  policemen,  customs  and  harbor  inspectors,  watchmen  at 
wamhouae,  each    

Kessengers  of  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  messenger  to  library,  messenger  to  bureau 
of  public  works,  each 

Covnty  policemen,  harbor  workmen,  each  


During  first 
ten  years. 


$318  82 

206  25 

271  83 

247  62 
247  52 


The  poUoe  receive  ^slight  extra  allowance  for  cloth  ing. 
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SCHOOL  teachers'  WAGES. 


School  superintendentB  and  teachers  are  classified  and  paid  as  fol- 
lows: 


ToDporary  teacher^ : 

Previous  to  flofll  examination  . . . . 

SnbRequent  thereto 

After  three  years  of  good  sarrioe. 
Allowance  for  rent : 

Unmarried 

Married 

Taachers: 

During  first  ten  years  of  service. . 
Aft«r  Urst  ten  yesrs  of  service. . . . 

Atter  fifteen  years  of  service 

A  fter  twenty  years  of  service  — 
After  twentv-flve  years  of  service 
Allowance  tor  rent: 

Unmarried  teachers 

Married  teachers 


$166  60 
100  40 
214  20 

47  00  ' 
83  30 

309  40 
868  90 
428  40 
487  90 
547  40 

69  50 
119  00 


Temporary  femsle  teachers : 

Previous  to  fi nal  examination 

Subsequent  thereto 

After  three  years  of  good  service..' 
Allowance  for  rent 

Female  teachers : 

During  first  ten  years  of  service..  ■' 
A  fter  fintt  ten  years  of  service. . . . 

A frer  fifteen  years  of  service 

After  twenty  years  of  service — « 
After  twenty-five  yean  of  aerriee 
Allowance  for  rent >. 


Salaiy. 


HMM 
1»« 

m% 

47  « 

aBiM 

MSM 

39711 


The  city  has  a  number  of  dwelling-places  for  teachers,  consistiDg  of, 
four  or  five  rooms  with  a  kitchen,  which  are  granted  to  teachers  in  lies 
of  the  allowance  for  rent,  so  far  as  they  will  go,  and  length  of  serviee 
determines  the  disposition  of  them. 

Of&cials  and  teachers  are  wretchedly  compensated,  I  think. 

COST  OP  LIVING. 

Taken  as  a  class,  the  workingmeu  of  Oermany,  where  married,  hn 
in  so  very  ordinary  a  manner  that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  live;  they^ 
simply  exist.  They  have  to  pay  a  slight  rent,  purchase  a  very  few  plai 
garments,  and  subsist,  in  the  main,  upon  potatoes,  rye-bread,  com 
sausage,  beer,  and  very  inferior  coffee.  In  this  city  and  vicinity, 
it  appears,  is  partaken  of  every  day  by  nearly  alf,  but,  of  coarse, 
workingmen  can  afford  to  purchase  the  poorest  pieces  of  flesh  onlji 
When  vegetables  are  very  cheap  they  are  able  to  enjoy  them  also,  to 
slight  extent. 

The  most  common  necessaries  of  life  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
market  are  quoted  at  the  following  prices  in  the  last  published  offii 
report  of  the  Government  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  which  was  for  the  moi 
of  June,  the  quotations  being  those  of  March  last,  viz : 


Articles. 


Wheat  flonr perponnd 

Rye  fiour. do.. 

Rye  bread 

Butter perponnd 

Beef ; do.. 

V*-al do.. 

ICntt-ou do.. 

Pork do.. 

Potatoes per  100  pounds 

Peas 

Beans 

Milk* per  liter 

Kg^s per  dozen 

Coffee,  roasted  in  the  bean per  poand 

Petroleam per  liter 

Coal per  220  i>onnds 


For  the 

T9 

Dochj. 

liaj« 

$0  04i 

••' 

2| 

3 

21A 

1*1 

12 

12* 

12 

43* 

8  23 

SI 

3  22 

81 

4 

14 

*^. 

! 

43i 

4 

*  According  to  tables  in  Morgan's  Tariff,  the  liter  equals  1^  qnarta. 
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A  workiugman,  when  a  resident  of  the  town,  usually  has  two  or  three 
rooms,  very  ordinaril^*^  furuished,  in  some  undesirable  street,  oftentimes 
in  the  third  or  fourth  floor  of  a  house,  for  which  he  pays  from  $23  to 
$59.60  per  annum,  generally  about  $45,  and  his  entire  expenses  will  run 
from  about  $150  to  $285,  which  latter  sum  exceedingly  few  make.  One 
workingman,  representing  the  very  poorest  class,  whom  I  questioned 
on  this  subject,  said  that  he  has  two  fourth-story  rooms,  for  which  he 
pays  $6.66  per  quarter,  that  is  $26.64  per  year.  In  this  house  I  have 
been,  a  dilapidated  structure,  in  a  narrow  street,  whose  stairway  is  so 
crooked  and  so  dark  that  a  stranger  ascends  it  with  difficulty.  He  has 
a  wife  and  four  children,  and  in  these  two  rooms  they  all  dwell  together, 
eat  and  sleep.  He  earns  about  50  cents  a  day,  to  which  his 'wife  adds 
a  little  something  by  occasionally  doing  washing  or  other  work.  He 
requires  personally  in  the  course  of  a  year,  he  says,  one  pair  of  pants, 
which  with  difficulty  can  be  made  to  wear  so  long,  for  which  he  pays 
$2.38;  two  shirts  at  71  cents  each,  $1.42;  three  blouses  at  71  cents  each, 
$2.13;  shoes  to  the  talue  of  $5.71 ;  socks,  $1.42;  working  coat,  $2.14; 
vest,  50  cents;  hat,  95  cents.  Clothing  for  wife,  about  $19;  for  chil- 
dren, about  $8.33.  Fuel,  in  winter,  at  about  35^  cents  per  week,  and 
in  summer  at  18,  costs  about  $13.11.  Six  times  a  year,  every  two 
months,  taxes  to  state,  38^  cents  each  time,  $2.38;  six  times  a  year  to 
the  city,  28^  cents  each,  $1.71.  Dinner  for  himself,  wife,  and  four  chil- 
dren, which  consists  of  soup,  flesh,  potatoes,  and  sometimes,  something 
green,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  times  per  year,  at  20  cents,  $73 ; 
rent,  $26.64 ;  beer,  two  glasses  per  day,  at  2^  cents  per  glass,  for  three 
hundred  and  thirteen  days,  $15.65;  Sunday  expenditures,  at  23^  cents 
(mark)  per  Sunday,  $12.57.    Total,  $189.13. 

Here  is  a  total  of  $189.13,  without  any  allowance  whatever  being 
made  for  breakfasts  and  suppers  and  certain  incidental  expenses,  or  an 
excess  of  expenditures  over  income  of  $32.63,  reckoning,  excepting 
Sundays,  three  hundred  and  thirteen  working  days  at  50  cents  per  day 
($156.50),  which  deficit  must  be  made  up  by  the  wife  in  some  way. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  what  the  man  with  50  cents  a  day,  with  a  wife 
to  assist  him  a  little,  is  able  to  do.  He  can  exist  not  much  better  than 
a  beast  in  a  hovel.  And  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  are  Social 
Democrats  in  Glermany  Y 

This  man  with  2^  cents  purchases,  he  says,  a  package  of  surrogate 
coffee,  which  lasts  about  two  weeks,  pays  9^  cents  for  a  pound  of  beet 
sugar,  10^  cents  for  a  large  loaf  of  rye  bread,  14  cents  a  pound  for 
workingmen's  beef,  but  is  never  so  extravagant  as  to  buy  a  pound, 
one-half  to  two-thrds  of  a  pound  being  sufficient  for  himself  and  family, 
6  cents  a  pound  for  horse-flesh,  which  he  often  has  fried,  5  to  6  for'a 
knmpf  of  potatoes  (a  kumpf  being  9  avoirdupois  pounds),  drinks  a 
glass  or  two  of  beer  a  day  at  2^  cents  per  glass,  and  on  Sundays  lays 
out  25  cents  or  so  for  pleasure. 

The  standard  bill  of  fare  of  the  workingmen  at  noon  is  a  mess  of 
potatoes,  and  a  little  meat,  or  peas  or  beans,  cooked  together  in  the  form 
of  a  thick  soup,  to  which  a  little  green  cabbage  or  lettuce,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  is  sometimes  added.  This  dish  they  eat  day  after 
day,  with  very  little  change  in  the  character  of  its  contents  or  manner 
of  preparation.  It  is  brought  to  them  by  their  wives  oftentimes,  when 
the  men  work  in  the  open  air,  in  a  tin  pail  or  earthenware  dish,  and  the 
wives  sit  near  at  hand  while  the  men  eat.  The  women  in  a  great  many 
cases  bring  along  with  them  also  similar  food  for  themselves,  which 
they  eat  in  the  company  of  their  husbands.    Day  after  day  I  see  these 
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people  thas  dining  together,  with  large  pieces  of  rye-bread  in  their 
hands  and  the  tin  pails  in  their  laps,  in  which  is  contained  freqnently 
a  sort  of  potato  soup  only.  (I  mean  in  this  description  of  course  only 
common  day-laborers.) 

Where  $222  or  $335  a  year  is  earned,  that  is,  from  71  cents  to  $1.(^7 
per  day,  the  expenditures  will  run  about  as  follows : 


Artloles.  Lowwt    Hlgkart. 


Rent $3570'       |»  !• 

Food    11»00        ]«• 

ClothUg !  47  60          »a 

Fuel 

TaxM 

Incidentals  


Total 


11  M  ,        U 
283  ISI 

497 ;      S« 


22200         135M 


From  $214.20  to  $333.20  a  ^ear  is  all  that  the  letter-carriers*  of  this 
city  receive.  They  are  consequently  far  less  favorably  situated  than 
the  same  class  of  men  in  the  United  States,  and  must  live  in  a  corre- 
spondingly inferior  way.  Their  clothing,  however,  costs  them  but  little, 
for  for  wearing  apparel  from  their  salaries  is  deducted  every  year  the  very 
smallsum  of  96  cents,  for  which  they  receive  every  twelve  months  a  cap  and 
a  pair  of  pants,  every  eighteen  mouths  a  coat,  and  every  three  ;  ears  an 
overcoat.  The  shoes  the  Oovernment  does  not  furnish.  Their  hoars  of 
work  are  from  5.30  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  with  a  restof  from  two  to  three  hoars 
during  the  day,  which  depends  entirely  upon  the  mails. 

Young  unmarried  workingmen  who  make  50  or  75  cents  a  day  pay 
from  $8.56  to  $10.23  per  month  for  board  and  lodging,  washing  also 
included. 

A  young  book-keeper,  or  clerk,  or  teacher,  whose  salary  amounts  to 
$285  per  annum  can,  with  economy,  live  respectably  on  that  small  som; 
,an  unmarried  man,  I  mean  ;  but  cannot  throw  any  money  away.  For 
$4  or  $5  a  month  he  can  rent  a  tolerably  fair  room.  This  will  also  in- 
clude his  breakfast,  which  will  be  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll,  for  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  country,  both  among  rich  and  poor,  to  take  onlj'  a  cup  or 
two  of  coffee,  with  one  or  two  rolls,  in  the  morning.  Quite  a  fair  din- 
ner, of  two  or  three  courses,  made  up  of  soup,  meat,  and  vegetableSr  , 
tolerably  well  cooked,  he  can  get  in  a  restaurant  for  15  cents,  and  his 
supper,t  if  simple,  may  be  made  to  cost  not  more  than  that  amount, 
that  is,  30  cents  a  day  for  the  two  meals  or  $9  per  month.  If  be  boards 
where  he  rooms,  which  is  seldom  done,  he  may  be  able  to  do  a  little 
better,  but  not  much.  He  can  hardly  for  less  than  the  prices  I  have 
mentioned  obtained  much  better  than  prison  fare. 

I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  comprehend  how  men  with  families  man- 
age to  live  upon  the  meager  incomes  they  have  and  keep  themselves 
decently  clad.    Herrings,  sausage,  and  cheese  must  form  staple  artides « 
of  diet  with  them,  and,  taken  as  a  nation,  the  Germans  must  live  veiy 
plainly. 

From  a  young  married  book-keeper,  with  one  child,  whose  salary  is 
$371.28  per  annum,   I  learn  that  his  expenditures  are  as  follows: 

'Theee  are  mostly  old  soldiers. 

t  This  supper  wiU  usually  be  a  fflass  of  beer,  with  a  piece  of  rye  bread,  withoat 
batter,  and  some  sausage  raw,  or  oheese. 
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Food,  $166.60;  rent,  $85.68:  clothing,  $59.50;  fnel,  $23.80;  taxes, 
$11.90 ;  incidental  expenses,  $23.80 ;  total,  $371 .28. 

Another  book-keeper,  elder  and  also  married,  with  a  son  nearly  grown, 
has  kindly  prepared  for  me  a  statement  from  his  books,  which  makes 
the  following  exhibit,  viz : 

Food,  $357;  rent,  $130.90;  clothing,  $95.20;  wages  of  one  female 
servant,  $28.56 ;  fhrniture  and  household  articTes,  $35.70 ;  fuel,  $23.80 ; 
taxes,  $23.80 ;  schooling  for  son,  $23.80 ;  incidental  expenses,  $83.30 ; 
total,  $802.06. 

In  this  case  the  annual  income  amounts  to  $833,  and  the  individual 
lives  just  about  as  a  man  with  $900  or  $1,000  in  Washington  does.  8o 
&r  as  my  experience  goes  I  should  say  that  it  costs  men  of  moderate 
means  about  the  same  to  live  here  that  it  would  in  America,  but  in  the 
upper  circles  it  is  not  customary  to  make  outlays  with  so  free  a  hand  as 
in  America.  If  families  live  here  cheaper  than  American  families  it  is 
frequently  because  they  live  plainer,  oftentimes  in  a  manner  that  an 
American  of  similar  station  in  life  would  not  think  of  enduring.  In  the 
case  last  instanced  by  me  the  rent  paid,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  about  $140 
per  annum,  but  the  rooms,  nine  in  number,  with  a  kitchen  and  use  of  the 
cellar  of  the  house,  while  very  nice,  are  in  the  fourth  story  of  a  house, 
in  a  good  locality,  and  have  low  ceihngs  and  are  small  in  size.  Bents, 
however,  are,  I  should  say,  lower  as  a  rule  than  in  the  United  States. 

WAGES  NOW    COMPARED    WITH  THOSE  OP  1878. 

Upon  this  point  the  testimony  varies,  some  maintaining  that  the  rates 
of  wages  paid  to  workingmenare  about  the  same  to-day  that  they  were 
in  1878,  while  others  are  of  the  opinion  that  on  the  whole  slightly  better 
wages  are  obtained  now  than  six  years  ago.  But  wages  ought  to  be 
higher  now  than  then,  for  business  in  Germany,  while  far  from  being 
all  that  C4>nld  be  desired  of  it,  is  on  a  more  satisfactory  and  prosperous 
basis  than  it.  was  in  1878.  I  have  read,  too,  that  at  a  congress  of  the 
iron  and  steel  manufacturers  of  Germany,  held  at  Berlin  in  May  last,  the 
report  of  the  secretary  showed  that  the  iron  and  steel  association  is 
composed  of  356  manufacturers,  employing  240,000  workingmen  and  rep- 
resenting a  capital  of  $250,000,000,  and  also  that  since  the  new  German 
customs  tariff  went  into  operation,  which  was  at  about  the  time  that  is 
being  considered,  the  number  of  workingmen  employed  in  the  iron  and 
steel  works  had  risen  33  per  cent,  and  that  there  had  been  an  increase 
of  52  i)er  cent,  in  the  entire  amount  of  wages  paid  and  an  average  ad- 
vance of  14  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  the  individual.  Wages,  1  think 
it  may  be  said,  are  about  10  per  cent,  better. 

A  certain  tailor  has  furnished  me  with  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  prices  paid  in  his  branch  of  business  for  piece-work,  now  and  about 
1870,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  what  advance  has  been  made  in  this 
line.  To  live  it  costs  a  workingman  not  more  than  25  cents  or  so  more 
a  week  now  than  then,  he  says ;  so  that  it  appears  that  the  higher  rates 
of  wages  are  all  in  the  interest  of  the  laborer. 


I 
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Tailors*  pieoe-^itrk  wages  in  1870,  or  iheredbouU,  compared  with  tkoee  of  1884. 


Articles. 


1IKH*S  CLOTHIHO. 


Black  frock-coat  or  double  breasted 

Same,  or  ordinary  coat 

Same,  si  ogle-breasted 

Cloth  coat  of  light  stuff 

Same,  wit  hout  waist 

Winter  overcoat,  padded 

Spring  or  summer  overcoat  lined  with  silk 

Sante,  ordinary    

§|uilted  silk  coats  
ame,  housecoats 

Tests: 

Double-breasted,  of  wliitepiqn6or  cashmere 

Standing  and  single-breasted 

Transparent 

Pants: 

Black,  satin 

Other  stuff 


Wages. 


BOTS'  CLOTflBa. 


Coats  for  confirmation . 
Confirmation  overcoat. 
Sack: 

With  waist 

Without  waist 

Pants  and  vests 


ciixu>aKir'8  sum. 


Overcoat    

Jackets  or  sailor  blouses. 

Same,  ordinary 

Pants: 

With  body 

Ordinary 

Havelock 

Blouse  with  belt 


MUCSLLAinBOUS. 


Livery  for  servants 

Same,  with  tippet 

Frock  and  coat 

Same,  for  waiter 

Sacks  for  waiters 

Cashmere  or  alpaca  coats,  with  waist 

Linen  or  piqu6  coat : 

With  waist 

Without  waist 

Alpaca  or  cashmere  vestings,  with  waists 

Fireman's  sack 

Havelock : 

Ordinary 

With  sleeves 

Sleeping  ceat : 

With  trimming,  but  without  padding  . . . 

Without  trimming  and  without  padding. 
Gaiters : 


Large. 


Small 
Sacks  for  cooks . . . . . 
Sacks  for  gymnasts 
Drawers : 

Plain 


More  difficult  tp  make 

Undershirts 

Tests  in  linen,  alpaca,  &jo.,  easily  made. 

Riding  breeches,  with  leather 

Same,  trimmed 


1884. 

18Ni 
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809 
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285 
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2  61 

sa 

6  71 

in 

8  97 

28 

285 

141 

523 

471 

357 

sa 

83 

R 

75 

79 

23 

9 

78 
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78 
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238 

tl4 

288 

S0 

2  14 

178 

1  54 

1» 

SO 

n 

190 

141 

142 

19 

1  19 

m 

86 

n 

72 

54 

1  86 

9 

96 

n 

833 

89 

476 

39 

3  83 

39 

285 

•    39 

1  90 

141 

288 

19 

1  90 

19 

142 

19 

1  54 

1S4 

1  42 
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1  90 
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2  88 

1  90 

72 
85 
88 
73 


47 

72 

1  19 

1  66 
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NOTB,— For  work  by  the  hour,  1884,  7  to  8|  cents ;  1870,  5  to  7  cents. 
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THE  HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

Their  habits  oT  life  and  of  work  luay  in  general  be  characterized  as 
bad,  that  is,  not  vicions  nor  slothful,  but  irresolute  and  nerveless.  They 
lack  that  snap  and  vim  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Americans,  and 
move  and  work  in  a  listless,  halfhearted  sort  of  way.  How  steady  they 
are  it  has  been  difficult  for  me  to  determine.  One's  first  impulse  is  to 
say  that  all  classes  in  Germany  devote  one-half  of  their  time  to  the  beer- 
shops,  but,  while  a  great  many  pass  entirely  too  much  time  in  this  way, 
snch  a  statement  would  not  be  borne  out  by  the  actual  facts.  To  the 
inquiry,  **  To  what  extent  do  the  working  classes  frequent  the  beer- 
shops!"  one  gentleman,  connected  with  a  very  large  factory,  replies, 
"  Not  much,  for  they  do  not  have  the  money  to  spend ;  the  married  man 
will  drink,  on  the  average,  a  glass  or  two  of  beer  in  a  we<^k  and  on  Bun- 
days  two  or  three,  but  no  more.''  Another  gentleman,  a  mrtnufacturer, 
maintains  that  beer  is  the  ruin  of  the  German  workingmen,  that  they 
drink  every  time  they  get  a  chance,  that  when  it  is  prohibited  to  them 
they  smuggle  it  into  the  workshops,  and  that  the  most  of  them  spend 
two  or  three  hours  every  night  in  the  beer  shops.  '^  My  experience  has 
been  steady,''  said  he  to  me,  *'  that  they  will  work  hard  all  week  to  earn 
big  wages,  but  that  by  Tuesday  all  is  spent.  They  begin  drinking  on 
Saturday  night,  and  keep  it  up  till  their  money  is  gone.  I  have  tried 
to  save  their  money  for  them,  but  have  found  it  useless  to  do  so."  Ona 
intelligent  workingman  whom  I  questioned  upon  the  subject  said  that 
the  German  workingman  drinks  on  the  average  four  or  five  glasses  (one 
German  glass  being  about  two  American)  of  beer  a  day.  Another,  a 
laborer,  said  they  drink  only  one  or  two  glasses  a  day,  and  very  little 
schnaps,  because  they  cannot  afford  it.  The  common  opinion,  however, 
is  that  the  lower  classes  devote  entirely  too  much  time  to  the  beer 
houses,  and  this,  too,  is  more  in  accord  with  what  one  would  naturally 
expect  to  find  to  be  the  case  in  Germany.  Schnaps  (brandy)  is  drank 
to  a  limited  extent,  and  drunkenness  is  therefore  somewhat  rare. 

Sunday  is  beer  day.  By  foot,  by  rail,  or  by  steamer  the  people  in 
summer  on  Sundays  flock  out  of  the  towns  to  the  summer  gardens  and 
pass  the  day  drinking,  bowling,  turning,  shooting,  &c.  He  must  be  a 
very  poor  man  indeed  who  does  not  spend  something  in  pleasure  on 
Sunday.  But  the  Germans  are  rather  orderly,  and  when  at  night  the 
steamers  and  trains  return  filled  to  overflowing  with  soldiers,  servant- 
girls,  workingmen,  &c.,  not  one-half  the  noise  will  be  heard  that  would 
greet  one's  ears  from  a  similar  party  in  America.  In  winter  it  is  the  res- 
taurants and  theaters  that  are  packed  on  Sundays,  in  summer  the  woods 
that  are  filled. 

The  workingmen  work  about  ten  *  hours  a  day,  in  an  easy,  sleepy 
way.  They  begin  at  about  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  about  half  past  8 
take  a  rest  for  half  an  hour,  when  some  bread  and  cheese,  or  sausage, 
and  coffee,  or  beer,  are  partaken  of;  stop  at  12  for  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half  for  dinner  j  about  half  past  4  take  again  a  little  something 
to  eat  and  drink,  dunng  a  half  hour's  pause,  and  at  6  or  7  get  through 
with  the  arduous  duties  of  the  day  with  very  little  accomplished,  I 
should  think.  And  this  takingof  one's  easeis  to  be  met  with  everywhere, 
and  among  all  classes.  At  12  o'clock  business  men  quit  their  places  of 
business  for  two  or  three  hours,  going  home  and  eating  a  heavy  dinner, 
and  in  many  cases  taking  a  nap,  and  then  have  to  be  at  their  offices 
until  late  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Thus 
a  spirit  of  ease  and  procrastination  obtains  possession  of  all,  and,  as  a 

*  Ezdasiye  of  resting  pauses. 
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result,  hardly  anythiug  is  ever  ready  for  delivery  at  the  time  agreed 
upon. 

This  manner  of  wasting  time  is  due  probably  simply* to  bad  habits, 
which  have  grown  up  in  the  country,  and  which  may  not  be  inherent  in 
the  people,  because  the  very  men  who  thus  act  work  in  America  as  dili- 
gently as  anybody  else.    Said  a  miller  once  to  me : 

I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  in  Chicago,  in  a  mill  where  I  was,  that  twenty  meo 
used  there  to  turn  out  aa  much  fiour  in  a  given  time  as  we  can  here  with  forty  or  fifty, 
but  it  is  so.  All  things  are  equal,  and  yet  with  twenty  men  I  cannot  begin  to  do  as 
mnch  work  as  was  accomplished  in  America  by  that  number. 

I  am  certain  myself  that  every  industrious  laborer  and  mechanic  in 
America,  let  him  be  what  he  will,  Irish,  German,  English,  or  American, 
as  a  rule  turns  off  twice  as  much  work  a  day  there  as  the  same  species 
of  workman  here  of  superior  quality.  The  man  in  America  is  better 
paid,  housed,  fed,  and  clothed,  but  he  is  worth  more.  The  workingmen 
here  too  are  not  only  slow,  but  are  wanting  in  skill  and  judgment 
•They  lose  oftentimes  almost  as  much  time  contemplating  apiece  of  work 
as  the  man  in  America  would  require  to  do  it  in,  and  4o  not  work  well 
.  without  direction.  I  do  not  know  to  what  cause  to  attribute  this  shift- 
lessuess  on  the  part  of  the  workingmeu  of  Germany,  whether  to  poor 
food,  to  beer,  to  a  lack  of  incentive  from  the  feeling  that  their  lot  is  a 
fixed  one,  or  to  what  cause;  for,  as  I  said  above,  these  men  in  America 
start  in  and  work  with  as  much  energy  as  anybody  else,  but  they  c^- 
tainly  do  not  do  so  at  home  in  the  Fatherland.  It  doubtless  is  that  in 
America  the  workingmen,  by  reason  of  the  free  institutions  of  the  country 
and  of  the  energizing  atmosphere  which  he  breathes,  becomes  independ- 
ent, self-reliant,  high-spirited,  Hud  ambitious,  while  here  he  feels  that 
his  opportunities  are  limited  and  his  state  servile.  He  is,  therefore, 
rather  disposed  to  be  patient  and  to  accept  whatever  lot  is  imposed 
upon  him,  and  to  look  to  the  state  for  .remedial  legislation,  thus  forge^ 
ting,  if  he  ever  knew,  that  "  the  gods  help  those  who  help  themselves.'' 
The  American  idea  is  that  the  people  make  the  state,  but  the  German 
seems  to  me  to  proceed  upon  the  theory  t}*at  the  state  makes  the  peo- 
ple. At  any  rate,  inst>ead  of  being  independent,  self-reliant,  and  going 
ahead,  each  for  himself,  each  man  seems  to  be  afraid  to  move  and  to 
look  to  another,  and  so  it  goes  up  from  story  to  story,  each  waiting 
for  a  superior  to  take  the  initiative.  It  may  be  said  that  the  German 
workingmen  are  industrious  if  their  work  is  laid  out  for  them,  and  if 
under  supervision,  but  not  so  if  left  to  themselves  to  plan  or  find  work. 

What  the  German  is  somewhat  lacking  in,  it  seems  to  me,  is  intuition. 
That  faculty,  I  think,  the  American  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree, 
and  is  his  distinguishing  trait  of  character.  The  German  is  a  great 
student,  a  great  memorizer,  more  so,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  than  the 
American,  for  all  Germany  is  studying  itself  blind,  trying  to  know 
everything,  as  well  that  which  is  useless  as  that  which  is  useful,  but  he 
studies  largely  with  a  view  to  making  himself  learned,  the  American 
more  with  a  view  to  use  in  practical  life.  The  German  cultivates  his 
memory,  the  American  his  wit.  The  consequence  is  that  the  German 
theorizes  while  the  American  acts,  and  analyzes  while  the  American 
creates.  He  thus  becomes  critical  and  skeptical  and  vacillatiog  in 
judgment.  This  remark  may  seem  out  of  place,  and  yet  it  is  necessary 
to  a  proper  consideration  of  the  German  workingman  and  merchant,  for 
in.  consequence  of  it  they  acquire  halting  and  slow  ways  of  thinking  and 
acting  and  become  indisposed  to  act  promptly  in  any  matter.  Thus  it 
is  with  the  workingmen,  they  hesitate  to  exercise  their  own  judgment, 
and  are  B,frmA  of  responsibility.    This  absence,  not  entirely,  but  in  part, 
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of  self-reliance  and  quick  judgment,  makes  them  unreliable  in  the  sense 
of  inefficient  and  nnskillful.  They  are  persevering  and  enduring,  ^nd 
will  work  rather  faithfully  at  whatever  is  set  before  them,  but  they  have 
little  idea  of  contriving  and  inventing. 

They  are  less  intelligent  than  American  workingmen,  because  they 
lack  Yankee  comprehension  and  penetration,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  beless  disposed  to  look  out  simply  for  number  one. 

They  do  not  save  much,  because  they  cannot  if  they  would.  In  America 
the  workingmau  receives  wages  which  enables  him  to  put  a  little  some- 
thing by,  when  he  is  industrious  and  saving,  with  which  to  obtain  a  home 
at  some  future  day,  and  this  home  a  large  body  of  our  citizens  have  in 
view  as  the  end  of  life,  but  the  German,  i:i  general,  has  not  this  op- 
portunity, and  consequently  does  not  possess  the  home  inspiration  in 
the  degree  that  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  United  States,  and,  besides, 
I  also  doubt  whether  he  is,  notwithstanding  his  many  good  traits,  as 
thrifty  and  saving  as  the  Puritan  stock  of  America.  It  is  very  hard 
for  a  man  of  the  working  classes  here  to  become  well  to  do  or  influen- 
tial. Such  cases  do  occur,  but  they  are  rare.  Self-made  men  are  few 
in  number  compared  to  the  multitude  of  them  which  are  to  be  found 
in  America. 

Conditions  here  and  in  the  United  States  are  altogether  different,  and, 
as  a  necessary  result,  the  two  x)eoples  are  wholly  unlike  in  genius,  and 
will  become  more  and  more  so.  The  Americans*  and  their  institutions 
are  not  fnlly  understood  here  and  cannot  be.  People  here,  and  this,  of 
coarse,  affects  the  workingmen,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  take  so  enlarged  a 
view  of  all  things  as  our  citizens  do.  The  liberty  of  speaking  and  writ- 
ing, while  prevailing  to  a  large  extent,  is  not  yet  fully  enjoyed,  and  con- 
sequently the  people  remain  somewhat  short-sighted  and  circumscribed 
in  their  views,  though  becoming  less  and  less  so.  The  workingmau  is 
held  in  check  by  this  sphere  of  restraint,  and  by  the  laws  which  impose 
a  penalty  upon  free  speech.  An  unguarded  utterance  made  in  public 
may  subject  a  man  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  workingmen  espe- 
cially, in  view  of  their  socialistic  tendencies,  are  closely  watched,  and  all 
symptoms  of  ebullition  at  once  prescribed  for.  A  great  4eal  of  liberty  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  is  enjoyed,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  granted, 
^e  factional  spirit,  too,  which  in  the  past  was  so  destructive  of  German 
unity  and  progress,  has  not  yet  entirely  died  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
people,  but  is  fast  disappearing  under  the  new  order  of  things  brought 
about  by  tlie  sagacity  and  force  of  character  of  Prince  Bismarck.  It 
can  still,  nevertheless,  be  seen,  witnessed  everywhere,  in  the  disposition 
of  the  workingmen  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  if  not  held  in  strict 
discipline,  and  to  split  into  cliques,  in  the  tendency  of  the  students  at 
the  universities  to  form  into  rival  clubs  and  to  duel,  and  in  the  inability 
of  the  people  at  large  to  divide  into  two  opposing  parties  politically. 
For  this  reason  it  is  hard  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  political  and 
economical  sentiments  ot  the  people  on  account  of  the  many  wheels 
moving  within  wheels. 

Although  a  good  many  people  seem  to  be  alarmed  at  the  socialistic 
movement  and  its  growth,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  anything  very  seri- 
ous is  going  to  spring  from  it,  because  the  workingmen,  if  they  should 
ever  get  so  far  as  revolution,  will  never  have  nerve  enough  to  carry  it 
forwtu^,  and  even  if  they  should  possess  this  nerve  in  a  sufficient  degree 
would  split  all  to  pieces  the  very  moment  they  obtained  power.    It  is 

*  By  Americans  I  mean  all  |>eT8on8  living^  permanently  in  the  United  States,  who  are 
there  assamineand  contributing  to  a  distinct  and  new  type  of  man,  made  up  princi- 
paUy  of  £nglidh|  Q^rman,  and  Irish  blood,  influenced  strongly  by  climatic  condlitions. 
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trne  that  they  may  break  out  some  day  into  violence,  but  it  will  be  a  policj 
of  blindness  and  destruction  only,  and  will  endure  but  a  very  short  time, 
from  want  of  an  inherent  tendency  to  union,  and  by  reason  of  the  thou- 
sand and  one  Utopian  schemes  that  will  be  broached  by  their  leaden. 

The  Germans  require  very  strong  leaders,  whose  will  is  law.  Thi^ 
are  not  monarchists  by  accident  or  by  force  of  circumstances,  but  because 
the  national  character  calls  for  such  a  species  of  government*  Every 
form  of  government,  I  think,  is  an  expression  of  the  national  life  of  the 
people  who  live  under  it,  not,  in  my  opinion,  because  the  people  are  per- 
force compelled  to  recognize  and  submit  to  it,  but  l>ecause  their  genios 
has  brought  about  just  such  a  system  of  government  as  the  character  of 
the  nature  of  the  people  at  large  demands,  and  the  institutions  of  an; 
country  reveal  the  internal  character  of  the  people  who  evolve  them. 
Following  this  rule,  I  conclude  that  the  German,  while  loving  a  certain 
species  of  liberty,  is  more  attentive  to  the  law  of  authority  than  to  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  workiugman  in  all  that  he  does  must 
be  viewed  in  this  light.  The  spirit,  however,  is  changing,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  accordingly  becoming  more  constitutional  and  more  parlia- 
mentary, for  when  the  life  of  any  nation  changes  the  form  of  govern- 
ment also  undergoes  a  transformation,  but  the  revolution  must  take 
place  in  particulars,  before  it  manifests  itself  in  generals. 

The  ideas  which  float  hither  from  America  work  like  so  much  leaven 
among  all  classes,  and  would  probably  exert  a  much  greater  inflaenoe 
than  they  do  could  not  the  more  enterprising  nnd  independent  of  the 
dissatisfied  members  of  the  population  emigrate  to  the  United  States. 
In  a  large  measure,  the  high-spirited  and  self  reliant  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  as  soon  as  they  become  discontented,  contrive  to  get  away. 
The  home  country  thus  becomes  relieved  of  those  who  might  disturb 
the  peace. 

The  Socialistic  movement  is  at  the  bottom  simply  an  exhibition  of 
restlessness  on  the  part  of  the  lower  classes.  The  leaders  of  it  probably 
cherish  all  sorts  of  Utopian  and  anarchical  principles,  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  workingmen  who  take  an  interest  in  it  do  so,  I  am  per- 
suaded, without  fully  understanding  its  purport.  They  feel  that  their 
state  is  altogether  too  servile  and  unnatural  a  one,  and  that  they  do 
not  receive  a  fair  share  of  what  their  hands  produce,  and  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  movement  because  it  holds  out  some  promise  of  a  relief  of 
the  burdens  which  they  bear,  but  the  idea  of  overturning  all  of  the 
governmental  principles  of  the  present  time,  and  of  a  division  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  rich  and  well  to  do  is  far  absent,  I  believe,  from  the  thought 
or  wish  the  great  body  of  them.  There  is  too  much  conservatism  in  the 
German  character  for  that,  and  too  fine  a  sense  of  justice.  What  they 
want  is  a  reduction  of  the  period  of  military  service,  which  bears  very 
heavily  upon  the  laboring  classes,  from  three  years  to  two  or  one,  the 
abolition  of  all  exceptional  laws,  free  speech  and  a  free  press  and  the 
right  of  public  assembly,  an  obligatory  education  for  the  children  of  the 
workingman  at  the  public  expense,  absolute  prohibition  of  child  labor, 
limitation  of  female  labor,  cessation  of  military  and  convict  labor  in  com- 
petition with  private  enterprise  extension,  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
protection  of  the  workingman,  and,  above  all,  just  hours  of  labor  at 
fair  rates  of  compensation.  What  the  rabid  men  want  amounts,  in  sub- 
stance, to  anarchy. 

Much  complaint  is  made  over  the  employment  in  the  barracks  and 
military  establishments  of  men  who  work  at  trades,  especially  by  the 
tailors  and  shoemakers.  As  soon  as  a  young  man  has  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  two  or  three  years,  and  has  hardly  become  a  skilled 
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workman,  he  is  called  upon  by  the  Goverament  to  fulfill  his  military  da- 
tieB.  In  the  case  of  the  tailors  and  shoemakers,  especially  of  the  former^ 
there  are  a  great  many  who  are  not  of  sufficient  physical  development 
to  go  through  the  military  evolutions,  being  oftentimes  hunch-backed, 
crippled,  or  in'firm,  for  when  a  boy  of  poor  parents  is  good  for  nothing 
else  be  is  put  at  a  sedentary  occupation.  These  the  Government  makes 
Q8e  of  by  setting  them  to  work  at  their  trades  for  three  years.  If  a  man 
is  strong  and  well  developed,  and  is  fortunate,  he  marches  and  counter- 
marches, goes  through  all  sorts  of  gymnastic  pertbimances  and  gun  ex- 
ercises, and  during  the  three  years  of  his  service  in  the  army  never  once 
does  anything  in  the  way  of  his  trade;  but  if  the  physicians  declare 
him  to  be  physically  incompetent  to  undergo  the  severities  of  military 
discipline  he  is  used  for  three  years  in  sticking  uniforms  together,  and 
make^  no  progress  at  his  trade,  but  acquires,  perhaps,  a  slouchy  way 
of  working.  At  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  he  is  through  his  military 
obligs^tions,  marries,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  fights  valiantly  for  a  forlorn 
species  of  existence.  Such  is  the  lament  that  is  made.  Of  the  merits 
of  the  question  I  know  nothing. 

The  farming  classes  of  this  neighborhood  are  a  sturdy,  well-built,  philo- 
sophical looking  race  of  beings,  who  are  represented  to  me  by  a  number 
of  responsible  parties  to  be  industrious  and  quite  contented  with  their 
lot  The  land  in  this  duchy  is,  in  the  main,  divide<i  up  into  a  host  of 
small  or  medium* sized  farms,  not  much  encumbered  by  mortga^es^ 
whose  proprietors  are  oftentimes,  unaided,  fully  able  to  cultivate  their 
little  possessions.  Very  few  men  employ  more  than  two  or  three  field- 
hands  except  in  harvest-time.  Many  of  the  men  also  employed  in  the 
towns  in  the  factories  own  little  patches  of  ground  which  they  and 
their  wives  manage  to  keep  tilled.  These  latter  raise  mostly  garden 
stnfi',  which  the  women  carry  to  market  and  sell.  The  people  of  the 
Odenwald  are  comparatively  well  built,  but  in  the  poorer  districts  are 
small  and  weak,  owing  to  the  infiuences  of  food  and  dwellings,  and  the 
undertaking  too  early  in  life  of  trying  work.  The  well-to-do  peasants 
Qse  much  salted  and  dried  meat,  and  goo<l  farinaceous  food,  while  their 
poorer  neighbors  and  the  laboring  classes  must  be  content  with  a  potato 
bill  of  fare.  Bread  is  made  of  grain  and  potato  four,  and  also  from 
a  species  of  buckwheat.  The  Odenwalders  are  a  good  deal  shut  off 
from  intercourse  with  the  outside  world,  and  consequently  a  good  many 
old  habits  and  customs  are  to  be  met  with  among  them,  but  they  are 
not  altogether  removed  from  the  influences  of  modern  culture.  The 
land  is  mountainous  and  not  very  productive,  and  what  is  produced  is 
only  obtained  with  great  labor.  Their  products  they  frequently  carry 
on  their  backs  to  the  nearest  town,  hours  distant  from  their  fields. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  often  well  to  do,  and  are  not  to  be  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  the  poorest  portions  of  Germany.  In  that  part  of  Hesse, 
known  as  Spessart,  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  duchy,  the  people  are 
agreat  deal  worse  off,  and  live  in  miserable,  unhealthy,  and  overcrowded 
houses.  There  is  not  poverty  and  misery  to  be  seen  there  only,  but 
famine  even.  The  old  houses  in  the  Odenwald  villages  are  low  and 
dark,  and  in  winter,  when  shut  up  and  much  heated,  very  unhealthy. 
Frequently  the  cattle  stables  are  kept  cleaner  than  the  rooms  in  which 
human  beings  dwell.  The  Odenwald  is  largely  forest  land.  Northeast 
of  Frankfort  lies  a  district  of  mountainous  country  known  as  the  Vogels- 
berg.  There  dwelling,  bam,  and  stable  will  usually  be  found  to  be  all 
under  one  roof,  with  no  back  building,  for  all  of  which  one  entrance 
suffices.  On  one  side  will  be  a  door  opening  into  the  dwelling  room, 
while  on  the  other  side  will  be  one  conducting  the  visitor  to  the  cattle  stall. 
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This  Vogelsberg  the  people  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  look  npon  as  be- 
ing the  Siberia  of  Hesse,  being  shrouded  in  winter  three-fonrths  of  the 
year  and  cold  the  other  fourth.  The  people  are  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  and  at  cattle-raising.  In  summer  many  of  them  go  to  more 
fertile  regions,  where  they  hire  themselves  as  field  hands.  ^  They  are 
said  to  be  good  workers  and  pretty  hardy,  and  to  be  very  unfHendly  to- 
wards new  ideas  and  things.  In  winter  they  busy  themselves  spinning 
And  working  in  wood.  ^^  Wo  Hessen  und  Hollander  verderben,''  rans 
An  Old  Oerman  saying,  '^  kann  Niemand  Nahrung  erwerben,"  which 
feads,  as  near  as  I  can  render  it  into  English,  that 

The  man  is  not  to  be  fonnd  who  can  thrive 

Where  the  Hessians  and  Dutchmen  can't  keep  alive. 

But  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  see  the  applicability  of  it  in  the  ease 
af  either  Hessian  or  Dutchman.  The  manner  of  living  among  the 
Vogelsbergers  is  extremely  simple,  milk  and  eggs  taking  the  place, 
even  among  the  well  to  do,  of  flesh.  Sauerkraut  and  potatoes,  or  mil- 
let-pap, with  dried  meat,  are  Sunday  food  in  winter.  The  butter  that 
is  made  is  almost  all  sold,  and  the  peasant  women,  it  is  said,  oat  of 
what  they  make  meet  the  household  expenses  and  pay  the  taxes. 
Bhine-Hesse  is*  very  fertile,  and  a  fine  vineland,  audits  inhabitants,  con- 
sequently, are  pretty  well  to  do.  There  is  little  cattle-raising  done  and 
bardly  any  sheep-raising,  fh)m  lack  of  pasturage.  In  its  factories  it 
employs  a  great  many  hands. 

FEELIKa  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYES. 

To  the  question  put  by  me  to  a  man  of  position  in  a  very  large  estab- 
lishment, "  What  relation  subsists  between  employers  and  employ^s,^ 
came  the  reply,  "  You  just  say  that  they  are  the  most  desperate  ene- 
mies." Said  another,  a  manufacturer,  ^'  Employers  and  employes  treat 
one  another  as  beings  of  another  race  or  t3*pe,  and  the  want  of  a.cor- 
dial  feeling  in  Oermany  between  employers  and  employes  is  the  baneof 
all  industry  here."  The  trouble  in  Germany,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in 
the  world,  is  that  men  are  not  just  to  one  another.  The  employer  seems 
to  look  upon  his  employ^  as  a  piece  of  machinery,  out  of  which  as 
much  as  possible  for  as  little  as  possible  is  to  be  got,  while,  on  the  other 
baud  the  employ^  looks  upon  his  principal  as  an  oppressor  and  extorter, 
to  whom  as  little  as  possible  should  be  rendered,  instead  of  ea«h  cordi- ' 
ally  respecting  the  other  and  working  for  the  welfare  of  that  other. 
While  upon  this  point,  the  United  States  canno.t  be  held  up  as  a  model 
.country,  where  absolute  justice  reigns  among  men,  still  the  relations 
between  employers  and  employes  are,  I  think,  on  a  more  satisfactory 
basis  there  than  here,  with  a  great  deal  more  of  equality  and  reciprocal 
interest  prevailing  between  them. 

Germany  just  now  is  entirely  too  materialistic,  and  materialism  is 
undoubtedly  cold  and  selfish*  Today,  it  seems  to  me,  there  are  two 
great  factors  determining  the  national  life  of  Germany,  by  one  or  the 
other  of  which  nearly  every  man  is  swayed — materialism  and  socialisniT 
both  of  which  are  closely  related  to  each  other,  and  both  of  which  at 
their  flood-tide  are  death-dealing  and  destructive  of  a  true  order  of  so- 
ciety. So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  men  of  culture  and 
means  are,  as  a  class,  materialistic,  while  the  less  instructed  and  poor 
are  socialistic.  The  latter  is  but  the  reflected  shadow  of  the  former,  for 
a  selfish  materialism  on  the  part  of  the  well  to  do  cannot  fail  to  beget  a 
threatening  socialism  on  the  part  of  the  poor.  Here  rests  the  life  and 
.  thought  of  Germany,  whose  philosophers  have  weaved  a  spider's  web) 
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in  which  the  peoplo  have  become  entangled.  In  the  United  States, 
while  matters  in  this  respect  are  not  all  that  one  could  well  wish  them 
to  be,  still  there  is  a  constant  ferment  going  on^  and  men  and  women 
arebasy  in  a  multitude  of  different  waj'S  trying  to  reach  and  elevate 
the  unfortunate  and  misguided  and  bring  about  a  truer  and  more  fra« 
ternal  feeling  between  man  and  man  ;  but  this  species  of  life,  I  regret 
Very  much  to  say,  seems  to  exist  to  but  a  very  slight  extent  here.  For 
tnilitary  and  scholastic  purposes  Germany  is  doing  wondrous  things, 
but  to  the  heart-life  of  the  people,  to  all  that  which  makes  a  man  really 
a  man^  little  attention  seems  to  be  paid.  If  to  be  a  tradesman  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  social  outlaw,  what  must  be  the  status  of  the  working- 
man  ?  It  may  be  that  I  am  wrong  on  this  point,  and  I  trust  that  I  am, 
bat  so  Germany  appears  to  ray  eyes. 

OBaANIZED  CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

Labor  is  restless  and  threatening,  but  not  well  organized.  The  Gov- 
ef liment,  too,  is  somewhat  afraid  of  workingmen's  clubs.  Among  masters 
many  organizations  exist,  but  very  few  among  the  real  workingmen. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  trades  unions  among  men  who 
work  by  the  day,  such  as  exist  among  masons,  brick-lnyers,  &c.,  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  number  of  apprentices,  &c.,  are  dictated  to  em- 
ployers, are  unknown  here,  and  would  nojb  bo  tolerated.  The  working- 
men  of  Germany  have  not  yet  learned  the  principle  of  demanding  and 
receiving.  Chambers  of  commerce  are  the  chief  organizations  by  which 
manufacturers  and  merchants  are  banded  together.  Other  organiza- 
tions also  exist  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  one  another  posted  in  regard 
to  what  is  going  on,  for  fixing  rates  of  wages,  and  for  mutual  protection 
against  strikes.  They  simply  pledge  themselves  not  to  employ  within 
a  specified  time,  two  years  being  commonly  designated,  any  working- 
man  whom  one  of  their  number  has  discharged  for  good  cause,  or  who 
has  struck  work,  and  attach  penalties  to  violations  of  this  engagement. 

PEEVALENCY   OF  STEIKES. 

Strikes  are  usually  sparadic,  and  not  general.  Formerly,  I  am  told, 
they  occurredmore  frequently  than  now.  They  are  not  much  undertaken, 
because  they  are  generally  unsuccessful,  and  besides  the  workingman 
is  compelled  by  law  to  give  his  employer  fourteen  days'  notice  of  an 
intention  to  quit  work,  while  the  employer,  on  the  other  hand,  must  give 
his  employ^  a  like  fourteen  days'  notice  before  he  can  discharge  him. 
This  provision  of  law  can,  of  course,  be  qualified  by  written  contracts, 
and  does  not  apply  to  cases  of  serious  misbehavior.  The  Government 
does  not  oppose  individual  striking,  but  the  workingmen  are  not  allowed 
to  band  together  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  one  another  in  such  a 
matter  by  pressure  or  force.  The  necessity  of  fourteen  days'  notice  and 
the  plan  adopted  among  employers  of  agreeing  not  to  employ  any  man 
who  has  struck,  discourage  strikes. 

Differences  betwetn  employers  and  employes  are  settled  by  particular 
officials,  when  any  such  have  been  especially  designated  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose.  When  there  are  none  such,  then  by  the  communal 
authorities.  Appeals,  however,  can  be  taken,  and  the  matter  in  dispute 
laid  before  the  courts.  Courts  of  arbitration  can  also  be  erected,  in 
which  employers  and  employes  shall  be  equally  represented. 

FREEDOM  OF  PURCHASE. 

The  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wher- 
ever they  please,  and  employers  are  prohibited  from  imposing  any  restric- 
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tions  in  this  regard.  The  law  obliges  employers  to  pay  their  men  in  the 
currency  of  the  Empire,  and  does  not  allow  them  to  credit  their  men  with 
all  sorts  of  goods,  but  permits  them  to  supply  necessaries  of  life,  and  to 
charge  the  same  against  the  men  if  furnished  at  cost  prices;  and  dwell- 
iugplaees,  board,  fuel,  medicines,  and  medical  attendance  as  well  as 
tools  and  materials,  can  also  be  afforded,  but  Airther  than  this  are  all 
engagements  and  contracts  void  at  law. 
Wages  are  usually  paid  weekly  in  imperial  money,  as  said  above. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

Concerning  co-operative  societies  I  have  simply  to  remark  that  thej 
have  proved  a  dead  failure  in  this  region. 

GENERAL   CONDITION   OP  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

This  question  I  have  felt  compelled  to  treat  of  under  other  heads, 
where  similar  inquiries  have  been  made. 

PROTECTION  IN  MATTER  OF  ACCIDENTS,  ETC. 

In  all  establishments  where  labor  is  performed  all  arrangements  nec- 
essary to  the  health  of  the  workers  and  their  preservation  from  accident 
must  be  made,  and  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  carrying  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  law  on  this  subject  there  are  a  class  of  officials 
throughout  the  Empire,  known  as  factory  inspectors,  whose  sole  business 
it  is  to  visit  all  factories,  and  once  a  year  make  a  report  to  the  General 
Government,  which  is  published,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  same  are 
conducted.  It  is  their  duty  to  report  the  number  of  factories  and  their 
increase  or  decrease,  character  of  the  same,  circumstances  under  which 
they  are  worked,  niimber  of  employes,  sex,  age,  state  of  industry  In 
general  and  economical  condition  of  workingmen,  their  progress  or 
retrogression  in  comparison  with  preceding  years,  activity  of  the  police 
officials  in  performing  their  duties  with  respect  to  factories,  relation  rf 
the  same  to  the  local  officials,  to  employers,  and  to  workingmen,  giv- 
ing special  attention  to  youthful  laborers  and  to  the  employment  of 
women  in  factories.  The  number  of  children  and  young  people  em- 
ployed must  be  stated,  their  distribution  among  the  various  branches 
of  industry,  increase  or  decrease  of  the  number  at  labor,  character 
of  the  work  upon  which  they  are  engaged,  to  what  extent  they  work  in 
conjunction  with  adults,  character  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  pass  their 
resting  pauses,  the  kinds  of  factory  schools  for  children,  influence  cf 
labor  upon  the  physical  development  and  morals  of  young  persons  of 
both  sexes,  atd  expressions  of  the  views  and  wishes  of  employers  and 
parents  of  youthful  laborers  are  to  be  given.  The  number  of  case^i  o^ 
accident  are  to  be  reported,  and  how  each  occurred  and  what  resnlt  it 
hud,  whether  death  or  disability  ensued ;  also  to  what  extent  laborers 
are  protected  from  danger.  They  are  also  to  make,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  statement  of  all  cases  of  illness  occurring  among  workingmen  from 
factory  influences  unfavorable  to  health,  mentioning  whether  the  labor 
is  too  trying,  whether  the  light  is  bad,  whether  the  air  is  too  hot,  too 
dry,  or  too  dusty,  whether  poisonous  materials  or  articles  are  U8ed,&e. 
Where  defects  exist  in  the  arrangement  or  administration  of  factories 
they  are  to  be  reported  and  measures  taken  to  remove  them,  and  a  M 
description  is  to  be  made  qf  all  model  establishments,  that  they  may 
be  patterned  after.    They  must  also  set  forth  how  the  workingman  is 
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nourished  at  home  and  ia  the  factory,  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  the  wages  received,  the  character  of  the  habitations  in  which  the 
workingmen  dwell,  and,  in  fact,  treat  of  every  subject  which,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  can  interest  or  affect  the  workingman.  They  are  em- 
powered, too,  whenever  anything  is  discovered  to  be  going  on  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Empire  regarding  workingmen  to  take 
steps  to  have  it  remedied.  Notwithstanding  ail  this,  however,  I  doubt 
not  that  many  abuses  exist.*  The  inspectors,  also,  are  too  limited  in 
number  to  make  thorough  inspections,  for,  in  some  cases,  they  must 
visit  on  an  average  three  factories  a  day  in  order  to  make  the  round  of 
their  district  There  are  forty-six  of  them  for  the  whole  realm.  Their 
annual  rei)ort  forms  a  vol^e  of  about  1,000  pages,  but  is  largely  an 
enumeration  of  cases  of  accidents  and  their  results,  which  are  very 
minutely  set  fortii.  As  an  aid  to  me  in  preparing  this  report,  I  ob- 
tained and  looked  through  the  report  last  published,  which  is  for  1882, 
but  I  gleaned  very  little  therefrom,  although  much  interesting  material 
is  contained  in  it. 

Employers  are  liable  for  accidents  among  their  workingmen,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  due  provision  had  been  made  for  the  protection  of 
laborers,  and  that  they  had  been  fully  apprised  thereof.  In  this  respect 
a  paper  signed  by  the  workingmah  before  the  accident  setting  forth 
that  he  had  been  informed  of  and  provided  with  the  necessary  means 
of  protection  against  an  accident,  is,  I  believe,  the  only  complete  bar  to 
a  claim. 

In  consequence  of  the  socialistic  agitatioQ  more  attention  is  probably 
paid  to  the  workingman  and  his  claims  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case,  and  various  measures  for  the  protection  and  relief  of  the  laboring 
classes  are  being  devised,  with  a  view  to  quieting  somewhat  the  rest- 
lessness which  prevails  among  them.  The  legislation  of  the  past  few 
years  has  been  very  much  in  their  favor,  notwithstanding  the  socialistic 
law,  and  the  Government  is  undonbtraly  earnestly  endeavoring  to 
improve  their  condition,  but,  while  doing  so,  is  seeking,  I  think,  to  be 
a  little  too  paternal,  and  to  make  of  the  workingman  a  very  depend- 
ent subject,  but,  perhaps  this  is  precisely  what  the  German  charac- 
ter requires.  During  the  present  year  the  Reichstag  has  accordingly 
adopted  the  second  of  a  series  of  experimental  laws  affecting  the  eco- 
nomical condition  of  the  workingman,  which  the  opponents  of  these  acts 
look  upon  as  another  giant  stride  of  the  Government  in  the  direction  of  a 
eommnnistic  state.  This  is  the  accidents  insurance  bill.  Previously, 
on  the  15th  of  June,  1883,  an  act,  part  of  which  went  into  operation  on 
the  Ist  of  December  last  and  the  remainder  of  which  will  take  effect 
upon  the  1st  of  December  next,  was  passed  by  the  Reichstag,  providing 
a  compulsory  system  of  insurance  of  the  workingmen  in  the  matter  of 
sickness,  by  which  a  certain  measure  of  income  during  limited  periods 
of  illness  becomes  assured  to  them.  Both  must  prove  to  be,  in  sub- 
stance, beneficent  measures,  but  they  are  based  upon  a  principle  which 
is  in  serious  conflict  with  the  principles  of  individual  liberty  recognized 
in  the  United  States. 

By  the  first  of  these  two  enactments,  the  act  of  June  15, 1883,  nearly 
all  the  laboring  men  of  the  Empire  are  compelled  to  contribute,  at  stated 
I>eriods,  insignificant  sums  to  common  funds,  termed  kasses,  to  which 
their  employers  also  are  obliged  to  add  a  certain  percentage.  Thereby 
they  become  so  situated  that  when  ill  for  any  period  of  time  not  extend- 
ing beyond  thirteen  weeks  they  will  receive  proper  medical  treatment, 

*  The  laws  of  all  states  read  well,  but  they  are  oftentimes  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  ohservance. 
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medicines,  and  appliances,  and  also  daily  a  sum  sufficient  in  amount  to 
keep  them  and  their  families  from  absolute  want.  The  law,  however, 
affects  chiefly  those  persons  who  are  permanently  employed  in  masses, 
and  does  not  exert  a  compulsory  power  over  those  who  are  engaged  in 
independent  work,  except  in  certain  instances,  who,  nevertheless,  are 
not  excluded  from  a  participation  in  its  benefits,  but  are  at  full  liberty, 
and  invited,  to  join  the  kasses  created.  These  kasses  are  designated 
as  communal,  place,  factory,  building,  guild,  miners',  and  aid  Kasses,  aud 
to  them  must  belong  all  factory  operatives,  all  miners,  all  workers 
in  salt-pits,  bogs,  ditches,  quarries,  forges,  furnaces,  on  railroads  or 
steamship  lines  within  the  Empire,  on  whores  or  dock,  upon  canals, 
roadways,  water-courses,  dikes,  buildings,  anli  all  enterprises  of  the  kind, 
at  hand-work  or  other  industrial  emi>loyments,  and  in  works  where 
st^am-boilers  or  any  kind  of  wind,  water,  steam,  gas,  hot-air,  &C.,  is 
used  to  drive  machinery — so  far  as  such  machinery  is  not  abisolntelj 
temporarily  employed  and  does  not  belong  to  an  industrial  establish- 
ment— that  is,  when  paid  salaries  or  wages,  or  when  employed  for  a 
longer  period  than  one  week.  The  communes  are  also  authorized  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  ])ersons  employed  upon  farms  or  in 
forests,  to  any  person  carrying  on  independently  a  trade  or  craft  who 
does  work  on  account  of  another,  to  persons  who  are  employed  by  a 
principal  outside  of  an  industrial  establishment,  to  all  persons  em- 
ployed in  transportation  businesses,  to  mercantile  employes  and  appren- 
tices, and  to  employes  and  apprentices  in  apothecaries,  thus  bringing 
almost  every  employ^  witMn  the  scope  of  the  act  To  officials  in  the 
service  of  the  Empire,  or  of  a  state  of  the  Empire,  or  of  a  commune,  who 
are  paid  fixed  salaries,  the  act  does  not  apply,  and  also  to  persons  who 
in  case  of  illness  would  be  cared  for  by  their  employers  for  the  space  of 
thirteen  weeks,  oriwho,  during  this  period,  would  get  uninterruptedly 
the  whole  of  their  salary  or  wages. 

The  most  general  kind  of  kasses  are  the  communal  kasses.  To  these 
kasses  appertain  all  persons  who  are  under  the  obligation  to  be  in- 
sured, and  yet  do  not  belong  to  one  of  the  other  kasses.  They  are 
erected,  and  managed  by  the  communes  free  of  charge,  and  it  is  incam- 
beut  upon  each  cohimune  to  provide  one  in  the  interest  of  the  work- 
ingmen  within  its  jurisdiction,  but  several  communes  can  unite  together 
and  make  the  insurance  a  miatter  of  common  concern,  or  can  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  when  such  a  union  is  considered  necessary  and  advan- 
tageous. Membership  is  efifected  by  the  person  to  be  insured  informing 
the  communal  authorities  in  writing,  or  by  word  of  mouth,  that  he 
attaches  himself  thereto,  but  no  claim  to  support  is  acquired  if  at  the 
time  of  this  act  he  was  in  a  sick  condition.  The  support  granted  is 
free  medical  attendance,  medicines,  and  all  other  necessary  appliances, 
and  from  and  after  the  third  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  illness  for 
each  day  that  the  diseased  person  remains  ill  during  a  period  of  not 
more  than  thirteen  weeks  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
customary  wages  of  an  ordinary  laborer.  When  the  disease  is  brought 
about  by  debauchery,  intemperance,  rowdyism,  &c.,  this  money  is  not 
at  all  or  onl^^  in  part  to  be  paid.  Persons  who  do  not  lie  under  any 
obligation  to  become  members  of  this  kasse,  but  voluntarily  do  so,  are 
not  entitled  to  aid  until  they  have  been  si^  weeks  members.  The  aid 
payments  are  made  weekly.  In  place,  however,  of  this  aid  the  invalids 
can  be  placed  in  a  hospital  and  there  cared  for,  if,  when  married,  or 
members  of  a  family,  the  illness  is  of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot 
be  properly  ministered  unto  at  home ;  and  those  who  have  no  family 
ties  must  in  all  cases  be  provided  for  in  the  hospitals.    Are  any  persons 
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dependent  upon  snch  an  invalid  for  support  they  receive,.. so  long  as 
the  latter  is  a  hospital  patient,  one-half  of  the  amount  of  money  which 
he  woald  have  been  entitled  to  had  he  been  cared  for  by  his  own 
family.  Bach  member  of  this  species  of  kasse  pays  ordinarily  weekly 
as  dues  an  amount  not  exceeding  1^  per  cent,  of  the  customary  wages 
of  a  common  laborer  of  the  commune,  which,  however,  under  excep- 
tional circumstances,  ma^'  be  set  at  2  per  cent.,  but  can  never  go  beyond 
that  figure ;  and  the  employer  of  the  man  must  in  every  case  contribute 
a  sum  equal  to  one-third  of  the  laborer's  dues.  A  workingmau  is  thus 
forced  to  put  weekly  into  a  common  treasury  an  insignificant  sum,  about 
2^  cents,  to  which  his  emptpyer  adds  from  about  one-half  to  one  cent, 
and  in  return  enjoys  the  assurance  that  if  he  becomes  ill  at  any  time 
for  a  period  of  thirteen  weeks  or  less  he  will  receive  from  the  flind  to 
which  he  has  contributed  about  20  or  25  cents  a  day ;  that  is,  in  the  case 
of  this  kasse,  which  is  for  the  most  ordinary  individuals.  Members  of 
the  other  kasses  are  much  better  situated.  Two  per  cent,  is  levied  as 
dues  only  when  it  becomes  evident  that  1  i  per  cent,  will  not  cover  the  dis- 
bursements made.  When  the  receipts  amount  to  more  than  the  dis- 
borsements  reserve  funds  are  to  be  built,  and  if,  when  that  is  done,  the 
receipts  permanently  continue  to  exceed  the  disbursements,  the  rate 
of  dues  is  to  be  lowered,  or  the  rate  of  aid  raised.  These  kasses  are 
all  to  be  administered  by  the  communal  authorities. 

PLAGE  KASSES. 

When,  at  any  given  point,  there  are  at  least  one  hundred  persons  at 
baud  for  the  purpose,  though  it  may  be  done  under  certain  circum- 
stances when  there  are  less,  the  communes  are  authorized  and  may  be 
compelled  to  create  place  kasses.  These  are  in  the  rule  for  workingmen 
who  are  ^gaged  in  a  certain  species  of  industry  at  any  particular 
place.  They  allow  an  aid  in  case  of  illness  for  a  period  which  can .  be 
set  at  one  year,  of  an  amount  equal  to  as  much  as  three-fourths  of  the 
average  wages,  so  far  as  this  average  does  not  exceed  71  cents  a  day  of 
the  men  composing  them,  as  well  as  medical  attendance,  &c.,  and  a  like 
grant  to  women  for  a  period  of  three  weeks  after  confinement,  which 
caabe  extended  to  six,  and  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  member  an 
amount  to  his  next  of  kin  equal  to  forty  times  the  customary  wages 
of  a  day  laborer  of  the  place.  Free  medical  attendance,  &c.,  can  also 
be  accorded  to  wives  of  members  of  the  kasse,  and  these  wives  can  be 
made  entitled  to  receive  support  for  three  to  six  weeks  after  confine- 
ment, and  upon  the  death  of  the  wife  or  a  child  of  a  member,  burial 
money  can  be  granted.  But  these  kasses  cannot  be  extended  to  other 
species  of  disability  or  otherwise,  than  as  mentioned,  to  wives  and  or- 
phans. When  debauchery,  &;c.,  has  caused  disease  the  right  to  assist- 
ance is  forfeited.  The  dues  of  the  members  are  to  be  governed  by  the 
character  and  degree  of  the  expenditures  to  be  made.  The  commune 
provide  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  these  kasses,  which  must  re- 
ceive the  approval  of  higher  ofiicials.  These  kasses  are  empowered  to 
acquire  privileges  and  make  contracts,  and  to  sue  and  be  sued.  When 
a  person  is  under  obligation  to  insure  he  becomes  a  member  of  this  species 
of  kasses,  by  going  to  work  in  the  branch  of  industry  for  which  it  is  pro- 
vided, from  the  moment  he  enters  upon  work,  if  not  already  a  member  of 
some  other  kasse,  and  when  no  obligation  to  insure  exists  by  a  verbal  or 
written  notice  from  the  party  interested  that  he  attaches  himself  to  the 
kasse.  The  form'er  are  entitled  to  assistance  from  the  day  of  acquisi-* 
tion  of  membership,  the  latter  not  until  six  weeks  have  expired.    Mem- 
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bership,  in  the  case  of  obligatory  insaranoe,  la,  as  a  role,  lost  when  a 
niember  of  a  kasse  leaves  the  branch  of  business  for  which  it  was  organ- 
v^eAj  and,  when  voluntarily  acquired,  by  failing  twice  in  succession  to 
pay  accruing  dues.  Members  of  the  kasse  who  get  out  of  work  re- 
ceive, while  out  of  employment,  during  a  period  of  three  weeks  or  lean, 
wlien  they  have  been  that  length  of  time  members,  aid  firom  it.  Each 
kasse  is  required  to  have  a  reserve  ftand,  to  which  one-tenth  of  the  con- 
tributions made  shall  be  devoted,  which  ftand  is  to  be  collected  until  it 
becomes  equal  in  amount  to  the  average  annual  expenditures  of  the 
kasse. 

As  soon  as  a  place  kasse  has  been  formed  by  the  authorities  the 
members  thereof  hold  a  meeting,  with  a  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment inspectors  as  chairman,  and,  if  few  in  number,  elect  directly  a 
board  of  directors ;  but  if  the  kasse  is  composed  of  five  hundred  or 
more  members  they  choose  a  general  committee,  who  in  turn  select  a 
board.  The  directors  represent  the  kasse  judicially  and  extra-jodi- 
cially,  and  conduct  the  administration  thereof,  under  the  superintend- 
ence, of  course,  of  the  Government  inspectors,  and  so  far  as  the  manai^e- 
ment  of  the  affairs  of  the  kasse  is  not  vested  by  statute  and  the  laws 
of  the  kasse  in  the  board  of  directors  the  consent  of  the  general 
committee  is  requisite  to  all  their  acts.  The  general  committee  has 
especially  the  right  to  have  the  annual  accounts  examined  by  a  special 
committee,  to  proceed  against  directors  in  all  causes  arising  from  bad 
management,  and  to  amend  the  laws  and  rules  of  the  kasse.  Employ- 
ers who  are  under  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  kasse  have  a  right  to 
be  represented  among  the  directors,  and  in  the  general  committee.  The 
degree  of  representation  is  governed  by  the  amounts  paid  into  the 
kasse  by  them,  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  more  than  a  one-third 
voice.  If  the  members  of  any  kasse,  or  their  representatives,  dedine 
to  vote  for  directors,  or  for  a  general  committee,  the  Government 
inspectors  select  them.  The  funds  of  the  kasse  are  to  be  invested  in 
the  safest  securities,  and  deposited  in  the  most  reliable  banks.  1%e 
kasse  is  obliged  to  make  periodical  reports  to  the  Government  inspecton 
concerning  its  members,  cases  of  illness  and  death,  amounts  contribnted 
and  disbursed,  &c.,  and  the  higher  Government  oflScials  have  the  privi- 
lege of  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  the  accounts  of  the  kasse  shall 
be  kept.  Directors,  as  well  as  accountants  and  treasurers,  hold  a  stmt 
lar  relation  to  the  kasse  that  guardians  do  to  wards,  and  can,  in  like 
manner,  be  proceeded  against  for  all  misdemeanors. 

These  kasses,  in  places  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants,  axe  super* 
vised  by  the  communal  authorities  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
higher  officers  of  the  Government  or  by  officers  api)ointed  especiaJlyftr 
the  purpose  by  the  state.  These  men  see  that  all  legal  and  statutory 
provisions  are  complied  with,  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
kasse  and  revise  them,  and  can  cause  meetings  of  the  officers  of  the 
kasse,  which  they  are  to  conduct.  They  can  also,  when  the  officers  eC 
the  kasse  do  not  fulfill  their  duties,  appoint  persons  to  take  their  plaeeft 
All  or  several  of  the  kasses  in  the  district  of  one  inspector  can,  by  oott* 
mon  consent,  form  a  union  and  have  a  common  accountant  and  treasoreri 
make  contracts  in  common  with  physicians,  apothecaries,  and  ho6pital% 
and  create  and  conduct  together  establishments  for  the  care  and  heal- 
ing of  their  invalid  members. 

A  kasse  ceases  when  the  number  of  members  sinks  permanently 
less  than  fifty  and  when  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  kasse  cannot  W 
maintained.    The  dissolution  is  effected  by  direction  of  the  higherGor 
ernment  officials,  but  can  be  opposed.    If  a  kasse  dissolves  its  membof 
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are  to  be  turned  over  to  other  place  kasses  or  to  the  oomnoanal  kasse. 
The  assets  of  the  kasse  are  then  to  be  employed  in  satisfyiag  its  debts 
and  whatever  claims  to  aid  that  may  have  arisen  previous  to  its  disso- 
lution. If  any  amoant  remains  it  is  to  be  tamed  over  to  that  place 
kasse  or  oommnnal  kasse  to  which  the  members  of  the  dissolved  kasse 
may  be  adjoined.  They  can  also  be  dissolved  at  the  request  of  their 
general  committee. 

Id  the  case  of  both  communal  and  place  kasses.  employers  are  re- 
quired to  inform  the  proper  authorities  of  the  employment  by  them  of 
any  person  upon  whom  the  obliKation  to  insure  rests  within  three  days 
from  the  commencement  of  said  employment,  and  also  of  the  tormina- 
tion  of  the  same.  They  are  also  required  to  deduct  from  the  wages  of 
their  employes  the  amounts  due  to  the  kasses,  and  must  contributo  to  the 
same  one- third  of  the  amount  levied  by  law  up^n  their  employes. 

Controversies  between  insured  parties  or  their  employers  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  communal  or  place  kasses  on  the  other  are  to  be  decided 
by  the  Government  ins}>ectors9  but  against  the  decisions  of  the  lattor  ap- 
peals to  the  courts  can  be  made. 

FAGTORY  KASSES. 

Any  manufacturer  who  employs  fifty  or  more  persons  who  are  obliged 
to  be  insured  is  entitled  to  establish  a  factory  kasse  in  their  behalf.  He 
can  even  be  compelled  to  do  so  when  the  commune  in  which  his  factory 
13  situated  or  the  invalid  kasse  to  which  his  men  belong  asks  it  of  the 
Government,  but  before  being  obliged  to  do  so  he  and  his  men  are  to  be 
heard  in  the  matter.  When  less  than  fifty  persons  are  employed  by 
any  one  manufacturer  a  kasse  can  be  erected,  first,  when  the  character 
of  work  is  especially  injurious  to  health,  in  which  case  the  proprietor  of 
the  factory  can  be  forced  to  set  up  a  kasse ;  and,  secondly,  when  the 
authorities  are  satisfied  that  the  kasse  will  be  self-sustaining.  If,  when 
called  upon  to  establish  a  kasse,  he  does  not  comply,  a  manufacturer 
can  be  compelled  to  pay  as  a  fine  to  a  communal  or  place  kasse  a  sum 
equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  wages  of  his  men. 

Membership  in  such  a  kasse  is  acquired  by  the  mere  act  of  working 

;  in  the  fEictory ;  when  there  is  an  obligation  to  insure,  and  in  other  cases 

by  a  notification  from  the  party  interested  that  he  attaches  himself  to 

the  kasse.    It  is  lost  in  the  first  case  by  the  employment  permanently 

ceasing,  and  in  the  latter  by  a  failure  to  pay  dues. 

In  these  kasses  contributions  and  support,  instead  of  being  according 
to  the  average  wages  of  members,  can  be  based  upon  the  amount  of 
i  wages  each  workman  receives,  so  far  as  these  wages  do  not  exceed  95 
Scents  a  day. 

The  laws  of  the  kasse  are  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  manufacturer  or  his 
iVqiresentative  and  submitted  to  the  persons  composing,  the  same  for 
[l9>proval,  and  they  can  provide  that  the  chairmanships  of  the  board  of 
iffirectors  and  of  the  general  committee  shall  be  held  by  the  manufact- 
|1iier  or  his  representative ;  and  as  the  proprietor  of  the  factory  is  per- 
^nally  responsible  for  the  funds  of  the  kasse,  the  right  to  designate  its 
jpeeouutant  and  treasurer  is  also  vested  in  him,  who  are  to  be  there  at 
ids  expense. 

One  third  of  the  amount  paid  into  the  kasse  is  to  be  met  by  the 
manufacturer,  and  if  the  receipte  prove  not  to  be  sufficient  to  meet 
^e  disbursements  he  must  make  up  the  deficiency  from  his  own  pocket. 
I  Disputes  between  employers  and  members  of  the  kasses  are  to  be  set- 
Ued'by  the  special  officials,  whose  duty  it  is  to  decide  all  questions  at 

f 
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issue  between  employers  and  employes,  and,  where  there  are  none  sach, 
by  the  commanal  aathorities,  bat  an  appeal  to  court  is  provided  for. 

If  the  factory  or  factories  for  which  a  kasse  has  been  establisheil  be- 
comes temporarily  closed,  or  the  number  of  employes  so  limited  that  they 
become  less  in  number  than  double  the  number  of  persons  required  to 
form  a  board  of  'directors,  the  administration  of  the  same  can  be  as- 
sumed by  the  Government  inspectors,  who  are  to  appoint  a  representa- 
tive to  act  in  their  behalf,  and  in  such  a  case  all  the  funds,  b(x>k8,  &c, 
of  the  kasse  are  to  be  surrendered  to  these  inspectors ;  but  this  is  not 
to  take  place  if  the  industry  is  of  such  a  character  that  regular  period- 
ical cessations  of  work  or  limitations  of  the  number  of  workmen  occur. 
A  kasse  is  to  cease  to  exist  when  the  factory  or  factories  for  which  it 
was  brought  into  being  become  closed  or  the  number  of  members  be- 
comes permanently  less  than  the  lowest  number  allowed  by  law,  or 
proves  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  objects  for  which  it  was  created ;  and^ 
lastly,  when  the  head  of  the  establishment  whose  employes  compose  it 
neglects  to  have  the  kasse  and  its  affairs  properly  attended  to,  in  all  of 
which  cases  the  kasse's  membership  and  funds  are  to  be  turnea  over  to 
a  place  or  communal  kasse. 

In  other  respects  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  place  kasses  are  to 
be  observed. 

BUILDING  KASSES 

Are  for  individuals  employed  upon  railroads,  canals,  roadways,  water- 
courses, dikes,  fortifications,  and  other  like  works  in  course  of  constnic- 
tion,  when  a  comparatively  large  number  of  men  are  employed.  The 
parties  having  the  works  in  charge  can  be  forced  to  have  their  men  in- 
sured, and  if  they  do  not  will  be  compelled  to  meet  from  their  own  pock- 
ets all  expenses  attending  the  illness  or  death  of  their  employes.  The 
kasses  cease  when  the  particular  works  for  which  they  have  been  erected 
are  brought  to  an  end,  or  when  the  parties  having  the  work  in  charge 
neglect  to  have  the  kasses  properly  administered.  The  provisions  re- 
specting factory  kasses  apply  also  here. 

GUILD  KASSES. 

These  are  kasses  erected  by  trades  unions  in  behalf  of  their  members, 
and,  while  allowed  more  latitude  and  a  greater  degree  of  self-govern- 
ment, are  subject  in  many  respects  to  the  provisions  affecting  place 
kasses. 

miners'  kasses. 
These  are  for  miners,  and  are  similar  in  character  to  factory  kasses. 

^  AID  KASSES. 

By  these  are  meant  the  societies  voluntarily  organized  among  men  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  aid  to  one  another  and  their  families  in  cases 
of  illness  and  death.  These,  of  course,  e^joy  a  large  freedom  of  ad- 
ministration. 

Such  are,  as  above  set  forth,  the  leading  features  of  the  law  of  tbe 
Empire  making  provisions  for  rendering  assistance  to  workingmen  when 
ill.  It  is  a  rather  lengthy  statute,  being  made  up  of  eighty -eight  sec- 
tions. 
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INSURANCE  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS. 

The  act  providing  relief  in  the  case  of  accidents,  passed  by  the 
Reichstag  a  short  time  ago,  and  adopted  by  the  Bandesrath  a  few  days 
since,  is  even  longer  than  that  on  the  subject  of  invalid  insurance, 
having  one  hundred  and  eleven  sections,  but  may  be  briefly  described 
as  follows : 

All  persons  employed  in  mines,  salt-pits,  in  establishments  for  sepa- 
rating ores,  quarries  and  excavations,  upon  wharves  and  in  lumber- 
yards, in  factories  and  foundries,  including  work  superintendents,  so 
far  as  the  salaries  of  the  latter  do  not  exceed  (476  per  annum,  as  well 
as  all  workmen  and  work  superintendents  who  are  engaged  at  wall, 
room,  roof,  and  well  work,  and  in  stonecutting,  and  chimney-sweeps, 
wherever  a  liability  to  casualty  exists,  are  to  be  assured  a  certain  meas- 
are  of  relief  in  the  event  of  accidents,  and  an  imperial  insurance  office 
is  to  be  established  to  have  control  of  the  matter. 

The  object  of  the  law  is  to  afford  to  every  workingman  who  becomes 
injured  by  accident  while  in  the  performance  of  his  work,  except  in 
cases  where  the  injury  has  been  brought  about  by  the  willful  and  crim- 
inal act  of  the  victim,  whatever  medical  and  surgical  treatment  may 
be  necessary  from  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth*  week  from  the 
day  on  which  the  accident  occurred,  and  a  pecuniary  support  so  long 
as  the  disability  shall  continue,  amounting,  in  the  case  of  total  disability, 
vhen  his  average  wages  do  not  go  beyond  95  cents  a  day,  to  66%  per 
cent,  of  his  average  wages,  and  in  the  case  of  partial  disability,  so 
much  thereof  as  the  degree  of  inability  to  labor  may  call  for;  and  in 
the  case  of  death,  a  sum,  as  burial  expenses,  equal  to  twenty  times  the 
amount  of  his  wages  for  one  day,  which  sum  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than 
17.14.  Be  a  widow  left  she  is  to  receive  until  her  decease  or  remarriage 
20  per  cent,  of  the  wages  her  husband  was  accustomed  to  earn,  and  each 
one  of  his  surviving  children,  up  to  its  fifteenth  year,  is  to  get  a  sum 
equal  to  15  per  cent,  of  these  wages,  which  is  to  be  20  per  cent,  when 
the  mother  is  dead  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  widow  no  claim  is  to  rest  if 
the  marriage  be  contracted  after  the  accident  occurred.  When  there 
ai0  parents  or  grandparents  left  whose  sole  support  the  deceased  was 
they  will  get  until  their  death  or  a  cessation  of  the  requirement  of 
assistance  an  amount  equal  to  20  x>er  cent,  of  his  wages. 

To  e£fect  the  object  of  the  law  all  employers  of  workingmen  engaged 
in  the  above-mentioned  industries  are  to  be  obliged  to  form  themselves 
into  relief  associations,  and  to  provide,  by  regular  contributions  to  com- 
mon funds,  the  relief  in  behalf  of  their  men  contemplated  by  statute. 
These  associations  may,  with  permission  of  the  Bnndesrath,  be  volun- 
tarily as  well  as  compnlsorily  organized,  but  an  association  will  not  be 
permitted  to  be  built  in  any  case  unless  it  appears  that  it  will  be  able 
to  meet  all  demands  made  upon  it. 

The  Empire  is  to  be  divided  into  associational  districts,  and  these 
again  subdivided  into  what  are  to  be  termed  sections,  all  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  an  imperial  insurance  office  at  Berlin,  and 
like  branches  of  industry  brought  together  as  much  as  possible.  TJie 
associations  and  sections  will  be  permitted  to  draft  their  own  constitu- 
tions and  regulate  their  own  affairs,  but  are  to  be  supervised  by  Govern- 
ment officials,  and  to  be  under  obligation  to  submit  all  matters  of  im- 
portance in  the  way  of  government  to  the  insurance  office  at  Berlin  for 

'Until  the  expiration  of  the  thirteenth  week,  bj  the  law  of  June  15,  1883,  the  iu- 
Talid  kassea  provide  fur  him,  bat  if  not  a  member  of  any  one  of  them  the  duty  de- 
volves npon  his  employer. 
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approval.  They  are  to  elect  their  own  officers  and  directors,  who  most 
be  members  of  the  associations  or  sections  for  which  they  are  chosen, 
and  persons  thns  selected  are  not  to  be  excased  from  service  except 
upon  snch  grounds  as  lie  in  the  case  of  guardians  and  wards,  it  being 
provided  that  any  man  who  otherwise  declines  an  office  conferred  apon 
him  can,  as  a  penalty  therefor,  be  compelled  by  the  association  to  which 
he  belongs  to  pay  into  its  treasury  for  the  whole  period  he  would  have 
filled  snch  office  double  dues. 

The  associations  are  to  create  what  shall  be  termed  "dange^  ckisseft,' 
to  which  the  establishments  belonging  to  them  are  to  appertain ;  the  de- 
gree of  liability  to  accidents  among  its  employes  determining  the  claas 
of  danger  to  which  any  establishment  shall  be  attached,  and  to  fix  the 
scales  of  dues  to  be  paid  by  their  members ;  the  scales  and  all  sobse- 
quent  alterations  therein  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  imperial 
insurance  office.  At  the  end  of  the  first  two  years  after  their  adoption 
the  scales  are  all  to  be  revised  in  accordance  with  the  results  experienced 
during  this  period,  and  at  the  expiration  of  every  succeeding  five  yean 
a  further  revision  is  to  take  place,  to  be  governed  by  the  number  of 
accidents  which  have  occurred  and  the  degree  of  relief  found  neoesaarj 
to  be  furnished. 

Every  proprietor  of  an  industrial  establishment  is  to  belong,  by  virtue 
of  law,  to  that  association  which  has  been  erected  by  the  Government 
for  the  district  in  which  his  business  is  located,  or  for  that  branch  of  is- 
dastry  in  which  he  is  interested. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  disputed  questions  of  factor  damages 
which  may  arise  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  courts  of  arbitration 
are  to  be  set  up,  in  which  the  workingmen  shall  have  a  representation 
equal  to  that  of  their  employers,  every  associational  diatrict  or  section 
thereof  to  have  one  snch  court.  Each  court  is  to  be  comjiosed  of  a  pre- 
siding officer  and  four  associates,  with  nine  substitutes,  one  for  the  presi- 
dent of  the  court,  and  two  for  each  of  the  other  four  members  of  it 
Of  the  five  persons  constituting  a  court,  the  chief  one  is  to  be  a  public 
official,  appointed  by  governmental  authorities,  and  of  the  other  four, 
two  are  to  be  selected  by  the  members  of  the  insurance  association  or  sec- 
tion for  which  the  court  has  been  established,  and  the  other' two  are  t» 
be  chosen  through  the  workingmen's  place,  factory,  guild,  or  minei^ 
kasses  of  the  district  over  which  the  court  is  to  have  jurisdiction,  when 
of  their  members  ten  are  employed  in  the  establishments  affected.  Sob- 
stitutes  are  to  be  selected  in  the  same  way.  The  period  of  service  of 
the  four  associate  members  of  a  court  and  their  substitutes  is  setatfoor 
years,  but  is  to  be  so  regulated  that  the  terms  of  one-half  of  them  shall 
expire  every  two  years.  If  the  persons  elected  decline  to  serve,  or  an 
election  does  not  take  place,  the  governmental  authorities  are  to  name 
the  individuals  who  are  to  form  a  court,  from  among  employers  and  eoi- 
ploy^s.  All  questions  before  these  courts  are  to  be  decided  by  majoritj 
votes,  and  they  are  only  to  transact  business  when  there  is  an  eqn^  rep- 
resentation of  employers  and  employ^.  All  further  rules  and  regula- 
tions affecting  these  courts  and  proceedings  before  them  are  to  be  fixed 
by  imperial  decree,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bundesrath.  The  costs  of 
proceedings  before  them  are  to  be  borne  by  the  insurance  associations. 
Against  the  decisions  of  the  courts  a  final  recourse  to  the  imperial  in- 
surance office  is  permitted  in  certain  cases. 

Whenever  an  accident  occurs  in  any  establishment  by  which  an  eo- 
ploy^  becomes  disabled  for  a  longer  period  than  three  days,  or  is  killed, 
the  proprietor  thereof,  or  his  manager,  must  inform  the  police  of  the 
catastrophe  by  a  written  communication  within  two  days  after  he  be- 
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comes  aware  of  the  same.  If  death  or  a  disability  of  more  than  thirteen 
weeks'  daration  is  the  resalt  of  the  accident,  the  police  are  to  make  an 
inqairy  into  the  cironmstances  attending  the  matter,  and  to  establish 
the  caase  and  character  of  the  accident,  the  names  of  those  killed  or  in- 
jured, the  character  of  the  iiyaries  received,  and  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  victims'  families  and  of  those  dependent  upon  them.  In  this 
examination  can  take  part  the  employer,  or  his  representative,  of  those 
hnrtj  a  representative  of  the  association  to  which  the  establishment  is 
a^jomed,  and  a  representative  of  the  invalid  kasse  to  which  the  injared 
parties  belong;  and  in  all  cases  notification  that  an  examination  is  to  be 
held  mast  be  given  to  these  parties.  As  far  as  possible  those  who  were 
witnesses  of  the  accident  and  experts  are  also  to  be  called.  A  report 
is  to  be  made  of  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  investigation,  which  the  par- 
ties interested  are  to  be  allowed  to  read,  and  to  have  copies  of,  if  de- 
sired. The  association  concerned  is  then  to  make  the  provisions  of 
relief  called  for  by  the  statute,  which,  if  not  satisfactory  to  the  party 
or  parties  interested,  are  to  be  complained  of  to  the  insurance  office  at 
Berhn,  by  which  the  subject  will  be  laid  before  the  proper  court  of  arbi- 
tration for  consideration  and  settlement. 

For  the  purpose  of  protecting  themselves  against  the  occurrence  of 
accidents,  the  insurance  associations  are  empowered  to  watch  the  estab- 
lishments belonging  to  them,  and  coinsiHt  upon  the  adoption  and  main- 
tenance of  arrangements  for  the  avoidance  of  accidents,  but  whatever 
rales  of  action  may  be  agreed  upon  in  this  direction  must  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  imperial  insurance  office. 

The  imi)erial  insurance  office,  which  is  to  be  located  at  Berlin,  is  to  con- 
sist of  a  president  and  twopermanent  members,  the  three  to  be  appointed 
for  life  by  the  Emperor,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Bundesrath,  and 
of  eight  other  members,  for  each  of  whom  there  are  to  be  two  substi- 
tutes in  the  case  of  those  selected  by  the  employers  and  employes. 
Their  term  of  office  is  to  be  four  years,  and  of  the  eight,  four  are  to  be 
designated  by  the  members  of  the  Bundesrath  from  among  their  num- 
ber, two  by  the  insurance  associations  and  two  by  the  workingmen. 
The  other  officers  the  chancellor  of  the  Empire  is  to  name.  This  office 
is  to  have  a  superintendence  over  all  the  insurance  associations,  and  to 
see  that  the  provisions  of  law  respecting  them  are  properly  observed, 
and  it  is  empowered  to  cause  examinations  to  be  made  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  associations  conduct  their  affairs,  whose  books  and  rec- 
ords may  be  demanded  at  any  time  for  inspection.  All  questions  of 
controversy  which  arise  in  the  associations  regarding  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  officers  thereof,  the  construction  of  their  statutes,  and  the 
legality  of  elections  are  to  be  decided  by  the  insurance  office.  When 
certain  questions  are  under  consideration,  such  a«  the  following,  the  in- 
snrance  office  is  to  be  competent  to  transact  business  only  when  at  least 
five  of  its  members,  including  the  president,  are  present,  among  whom 
the  employers  and  workingmen  must  have  at  least  one  representative 
each,  viz :  ( 1 )  When  it  is  to  be  determined  whether  an  industrial  estab- 
lishment is  to  be  classed  among  those  in  which  a  liability  to  accident 
exists,  and  therefore  obliged  to  have  its  men  insured ;  when  approvals 
of  organic  changes  in  associations  are  to  be  made  or  refused ;  when  the 
propriety  of  dissolving  any  association  is  to  be  considered ;  and  when 
the  erection  of  courts  of  arbitration  is  to  be  resolved  upon ;  (2)  when 
decisions  affecting  controversies  regarding  the  property  rights  of  asso- 
ciations whose  organic  form  has  been  changed  are  to  b^  made;  (3) 
when  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  courts  of  arbitration  are  to  be  con- 
sidered; (4)  in  the  case  of  consideration  of  regulations  respecting  the 
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avoidance  of  accidents^  and  (5)  in  the  case  of  decisions  apon  compkiiits 
concerning  penalties  imposed  by  the  directors  of  associations.  In  other 
respects,  the  Emperor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bnndesrath,  is  to  pie- 
scribe  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  office. 

The  various  independent  states  composing  the  German  Empire  are  also 
authorized  to  establish  insurance  offices  for  the  superintendence  of  the 
associations  within  their  limits,  to  which  the  rights  and  powers  apper- 
taining to  the  imperial  insurance  office  are  to  be  largely  transferred. 
These  insurance  officers  are  to  consist  of  three  life  members  and  foar 
others,  with  substitutes,  chosen  for  periods  of  four  years,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  in  which  those  of  the  imperial  office  are  selected. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  the  act,  but  there  are  many  other  minor 
points  which  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  mention. 

Now  that  the  two  foregoing  measures  have  become  laws,  the  Crovem- 
ment  at  Berlin,  it  is  said,  has  begun  the  preparation  of  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  workingmen  and  their  families  against  the  consequences  of  old 
age  and  of  permanent  disabilities  due  to  other  causes  than  accidents, 
by  pensions. 

While  upon  this  subject  of  insurance  it  may  also  not  be  out  of  place 
to  remark  that  the  German  Government  is  charged  with  entertaining 
the  idea  of  taking  the  entire  fire  and  life  insurance  business  into  its  own 
hands,  and  compelling  everyone  to  pay  insurance  tax,  on  both  property 
and  life  to  the  state  instead  of  to  private  corporations. 

CONSIDERATION  OF  MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  WELL-BEINa  OF  EMPLOY^ 

BT  SMPLOTERS. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  deep  interest  taken  by  employers  in 
the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  their  men.  Some  few  establish- 
ments provide  dwelling-places  and  sleeping-halls  for  their  men,  and 
furnish  them  with  soup  during  the  day  and  warm  food  at  noon,  at  cost 
prices,  but  I  doubt  not  that  so  far  as  my  district  is  concerned  they  can 
be  almost  counted  on  my  fingers.  In  all  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  there  is, 
I  believe,  but  one  factory  which  has  a  kindergarten  for  the  children  of 
its  employes,  some  fifty  of  which  are  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  owner 
thereof.  In  several  there  are  bathing-places  for  the  use  of  the  working- 
men.  Most  of  the  large  factories  have  savings-banks,  but  the  oontrihn- 
tions  are,  I  understand,  very  meager  in  amount.  To  such  a  bank  in  a 
factory  in  this  neighborhood,  which  employs  about  a  thousand  hands, 
the  aggregate  amount  contributed  weekly  from  among  the  whole  thoa- 
sand  is  only  (7  to  (9.50, 1  am  told.  The  proprietors  of  this  establish- 
ment receive  all  sums,  fh)m  4^  cents  to  $2.38  weekly,  which  their  work- 
*  ingmen  may  desire  to  place  with  them,  and  guarantee  upon  all  amouBts 
not  exceeding  $9.50  deposited  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  upon  all  amounts  over  this  sum  and  less  than  $119,  interest 
at  5  per  cent.  Deposits  are  made  b^^  the  employes  directing  their  dis- 
bursing clerk  to  put  each  week  a  certain  amount  of  their  wages  into  the 
bank,  which  deposits  are  noted  at  the  end  of  ea-ch  month  in  a  book  which 
they  hold.  To  withdraw  the  whole  or  any  part  of  an  investment  four- 
teen days'  notice  must  be  given.    The  money  thus  received  Messrs. 

invest  in  the  most  solid  securities  in  behalf  of  their  men,  and 

if  the  rate  of  interest  promised  is  not  thus  obtained  the  difference  is 

made  up  by  the  Messrs. out  of  their  own  pockets  as  a  present  to 

the  bank.    These  gentlemen  also  foster  among  their  men  an  invalid  and 
burial  association,  whose  provisions  are  as  follows: 
All  persons  employed  by  them  become,  immediately  on  their  entrance 
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upon  work,  members  of  this  anioD,  and  the  moment  a  person  ceases  to  be 
connected  with  the  fioctory  this  membershipin  the  union  also  expires,  and 
he  is  notentitled  to  receive  back  the  amount  he  may  haVe  paid  into  the 
union.  Into  the  treasury  of  the  union  each  man  whose  wages  do  not  ex- 
doee  33  cents  a  day  pays  2^  cents  weekly ;  those  who  make  more  than 
that  amount  5  cents.  He  thus,  when  he  has  been  three  months  a  member 
of  the  union,  accinires  a  claim  to  be  supported  by  the  society  when  his 
inability  to  work  is  established  by  his  physician  and  two  of  the  direct- 
•ors  of  the  union,  except  in  cases  where  his  disability  is  the  result  of  de- 
baucber^",  drunkenness,  or  rowdyism;  and  any  member  who,  while  ab- 
sent from  work  and  a  subject  of  support,  is  seen  in  a  restaurant,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who^  while  on  the  way  to  visit  their  physicians, 
stop  to  drink  a  little  something  to  strengthen  them,  immediately  thereby 
forfeits  his  right  to  the  same ;  but  in  special  cases,  where,  for  instance 
an  injury  is  sustained  while  at  work,  the  directors  of  the  union  can 
grant  support,  even  if  the  workman  has  not  been  three  months  a  mem- 
ber thereof.  If  a  person  obtains  a  doctor's  certificate  through  decep- 
tion he  is  compelled  to  return  what  he  has  received  from  the  society  and 
for  a  year  thereafter  to  pay  double  dues.  The  amount  an  invalid  who 
earned  33  cents  a  day  receives  is  12  cents  per  day  for  three  months,  if 
not  a  member  of  one  year's  standing,  and  so  much  for  a  year  when  he 
has  been  a  member  more  than  one  year.  He  whose  wages  were  more 
than  33  cents  a  day  is  paid  23^  cents  for  each  day  of  disability.  Wh€(h 
the  illness  is  of  more  than  a  year's  duration  the  society's  obligation  to 
aid  ceases.  By  paying  4^  cents  per  week,  however,  after  the  expiration 
of  this  period  he  secures  to  his  family  his  burial  expenses  in  case  of 
death.  When  a  member  of  the  union  dies  his  widow,  or  children,  or 
parents,  or  brothers  and  sisters  are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  funds 
thereof  $5.95  as  burial  expenses  and  $20.50  from  the  union  and  $5  from 

Messrs. in  addition.    Messrs and  all  their  overseers  and 

and  superintendents  constitute  the  directors  of  this  association.  To 
expel  a  member,  to  increase  or  decrease  dues,  or  to  alter  the  regulations 
of  the  association  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  directors  and  of 

Messrs. is  necessary.    Upon  the  funds  of  the  association  interest 

at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  is  allowed. 

They  have  also  a  pension  association  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  to 
every  man  employed  by  them  ^n  income  for  life.  All  male  laborers, 
without  any  exception,  by  virtue  of  their  employment,  are  members  of 
this  association,  and  tne  moment  they  leave  the  factory  this  member- 
ship ceases,  and  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  return  of  what  th^y  may 
have  deposited.  All  members  who  are  less  than  twenty-five  years  old 
pay  1^  cents  per  week  as  dues,  all  between  twenty-five  and  forty  pay  2 
cents,  and  all  more  than  forty  years  old  3  cents.  So  soon  as  a  member 
becomes  fifty  years  of  age  he  is  entitled  to  a  pension,  if  he  has  been  ten 
consecutive  years  a  member  and  is  declared  by  two  competent  physi- 
cians to  be  unable  to  work,  provided  the  incapacity  has  not  been  brought 
about  by  debauchery,  drunkenness,  or  rowdyism.  But  if  he  becomes 
able  to  work  again  the  pension  ceases.  If  he  becomes  injured  by  ma- 
chinery while  at  work  a  pension  can  be  accorded  to  him,  even  if  not  yet 
fifty  years  old,  but  this  is  to  be  granted  for  the  space  of  one  year  only. 
The  pension  is  $68  per  year,  paid  weekly  or  monthly,  which  can  neither 
be  attached  nor  transferred  to  third  parties.    The  directors  consist  of 

Messrs. ,  and  their  overseers  and  superin  tendents.    Five  per  cent. 

interest  is  to  be  paid  on  the  funds  collected.    The  union  can  only  be 

dissolved  by  the  suspension  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. .    Should  a 

dissolution  occur  all  those  drawing  pensions  at  the  time  will  have  the 
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same  properly  secared  to  them,  and  whatever  sum  remains,  after  8ati»- 
faction  of  their  claims,  will  be  eqaitably  divided  among  the  other  mem- 
bers. 

The  workingmen  are  forced  to  belong  to  these  organizations,  and,  as 
regards  pensioning,  some  of  them  claim  that  upon  one  pretext  or  an- 
other Messrs. employes  are  dismissed  before  the  pension  age  is 

arrived  at,  and  that  the  sum  for  pensions  continually  increases  in  amoaat 
without  any  one  ever  deriring  any  benefit  from  it  Of  course  into  the. 
merits  of  such  a  controversy  I  cannot  enter,  and  only  state  the  charge 
as  an  expression  of  the  workingmen^s  sentiments  upon  the  subject* 

Several  years  ago  this  same  firm  had  some  lodging  houses  erected  for 
the  single  men  in  its  employ^  which  were  to  be  let  to  them  at  favor- 
able rents,  but  upon  the  condition  that  the  men  were  all  to  be  at  home 
by  10  o'clock  in  the  evening.  This  they  declined  to  agree  to,  and  the 
habitations  remained  unoccupied.  The  firm  also,  I  am  told,  once  under- 
took to  supply  its  men  with  potatoes,  at  cost  prices,  but  the  great  body 
of  them  would  not  buy  them,  because  they  said  their  employers  wanted 
to  make  something  more  out  of  them.    Thus  it  goes  on. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  employes  of  railroads,  when  private  cor- 
porations, are  provided  for,  I  will  cite  the  Hessische-Ludwigs  Railroadi 
an  important  railroad  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine,  which  is  still  in  private 
hands.  This  company  has  a  pension,  widows'  and  orphans'  fund,  which 
is  regulated  as  follows : 

Every  employ^  of  the  road  is  entitled  and  obliged  to  contribute  to 
the  fund,  which  is  raised  by  the  dues  of  the  employes,  by  fines  levied 
on  the  same,  by  fines  accruing  from  violations  of  the  police  regulations 
of  the  road,  by  sums  paid  for  cards  of  permission  to  inspect  the  road 
and  its  depots,  by  the  net  profit  on  the  sale  of  railroad  regulations, 
schedules,  and  freight  rates,  by  the  sale  of  unclaimed  articles  left  by 
travelers  in  depots  or  on  trains,  by  such  amounts  as  the  company  may 
feel  called  upon  to  give,  by  all  grants  made  by  last  wills  and  testaments 
in  favor  of  this  fund,  as  well  as  all  presents  made  to  employes  of  the 
road,  so  far  as  a  particular  person  or  object  is  not  expressly  designated, 
and.  lastly,  by  the  interest  derived  from  an  investment  of  the  above 
fnnas.  Every  permanent  employ^  of  the  road  who  receives  less  than 
$1,070  per  year  pays  annually  to  this  fund  4  per  cent,  of  his  salary;, 
beside^  this,  he  pays  as  admission  fee  the  sixth  part  of  his  inoome 
for  one  year.  The  regular  payments  are  made  monthly,  while  the 
entran  ^  money  is  paid  in  twelve  installments  when  the  income  is  lees 
than  (  !85,  and  in  six  when  it  is  above  that  figure.    Any  one  who  has 


*  Sinoe  writing  the  above  I  have  read  the  following  in  a  Frankfort  Joarnal,  which 
probably  relates  to  the  very  firm  I  have  mentioned: 

Mayenoe, — Recently  a  workman  made  complaint  before  the  county  conrt  here  agaiiKt 
the  proprietors  of  a  large  factorv,  and  demanded  the  payment  of  his  wages  for  four- 
teen days,  and  the  recognition  of  his  rights  in  the  pension  funds  of  the  establisbment. 
The  attorney  (according  to  the  Mayence  Journal)  of  the  complainant  said  that  hit 
client  had  been  almost  twenty-five  vears  in  the  employment  of  the  defendants,  with- 
out having  been  once  punished ;  that  he  was  a  good  and  desirable  workman,  m  is 
evident  from  the  fact  tnat  years  a^o  the  complainant  made  a  contract  with  the  de- 
fendants binding  himself  to  remain  twelve  years  longer  with  them ;  that  hariflf 
been  absent  fh>m  the  factory  for  two  days  in  succession,  with  permission  of  his  fon- 
man,  but,  as  the  defendants  allege,  without  such  permission,  be  was  discharged  witb- 
OQt  receiving  the  required  lengtn  of  notice,  and  denied  the  return  of  the  sonu  ^ 
money  contributed  by  him  to  the  pension  fund  of  the  factory  for  the  last  twenty-firr 
years  almost ;  wherefore,  he  prayed  that  the  defendants  might  be  compelled  to  jML 
fourteen  days'  wages  and  to  return  what  had  been  paid  into  tneir  pension  fund.  TM 
conrt  fixed  a  time  within  which  proof  was  to  be  adduced,  but  before  the  period  hM^ 
expired  the  defendants  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  complainant  on  their  pension 
fund. 
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ooDtribated  to  this  fund  steadily  for  three  years  is  then  entitled,  for 
tbe  remainder  of  his  life,  if  he  becomes  disaUed,  to  receive  20  per  cent, 
of  his  salary  when  three  years  in  the  service  of  the  road,  to  22  per  cent* 
when  four  years,  24  per  cent,  when  five,  34  per  cent,  when  ten,  54  per 
cent  when  twenty,  and  so  on  ap  to  the  fortieth  year  of  service,  when  the 
employ^  has  a  right  to  retire  from  work  on  a  pension  of  75  per  cent,  of 
his  salary.  The  pension  to  a  widow  is  one-half  of  the  amonnt  which  her 
husband  would  have  received  had  he  become  disabled  while  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties.  But  if  the  marriage  be  contracted  after  the  man 
becomes  a  pensioner,  or  by  an  employ^  who  had  agreed  not  to  marry 
without  permission  of  the  directois  of  the*  company,  the  widow  gets 
nothing,  unless  the  salary  of  the  deceased  amounted  to  more  than  $285 
syear,  or  the  marriage  had  been  approved  by  the  directors.  If  the  widow 
has  legitimate  children  by  the  deceased  employ^  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age  she  gets  further,  on  account  of  each  child,  one-ninth  of  the 
sam  to  which  her  husband  would  have  been  entitled  as  a  pensioner, 
but  the  amount  thus  granted  her  cannot  exceed,  when  there  are  more 
than  three  such  children,  two-sixth  part  of  one-half  of  their  fathei's  rate 
of  pension.  Through  crime,  drunkenness,  gross  carelessness^  or  wilfull 
violation  of  the  regulations  of  the  company  the  right  to  a  pension  is  for- 
feited. If  a  pensioned  employ^  accepts  service  in  the  company,  or  on 
another  road,  or  from  state  or  communal  authorities,  for  which  compen- 
sation is  received,  the  company  reserves  the  right  to  deduct  from  the 
amonnt  of  his  pension  a  sum  equal  to  what  he  thus  earns ;  and  if  after 
being  pension^  he  becomes  able  to  render  service  to  the  company  and 
declines  to  do  so  the  pension  ceases.  If  a  widow  marries  she  loses  her 
pension,  which  is  transferred  to  the  children,  if  there  are  any.  When 
an  employ^  is  dismissed  by  the  company  whatever  amount  he  has  paid 
to  the  pension  fund  is  returned  to  him.  All  differences  between  the 
company  and  its  employes  in  reference  to  pensions  are  settled  by  three 
arbitrators^  one  being  named  by  the  company,  one  by  the  complainant^ 
and  the  third  by  the  two  other  arbitrators  conjointly. 

FOLITIGAL  BIGHTS,  TAXATION,  ETO. 

AU  subjects  of  the  Empire  who  are  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards, excepting  those  in  the  active  service  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  who  have  not  been  convicted  of  any  criminal  offense,  are  entitled 
to  vote  for  members  of  the  Beichstag;  and  all  in  this  neighborhood, 
not  belonging  to  the  army  or  navy,  who  are  twenty -five  years  and 
over,  and  who  pay  any  taxes,  not  having  been  convicted  of  crime  or 
grave  misdemeanor,  have  the  right  to  vote  for  all  elective  city  and  state 
officers.  As  almost  all  the  workingmen  must  pay  taxes  nearly  all  en- 
joy the  right  of  suffirage.  The  taxes  levied  are  all  graduated  according 
to  the  incomes  had  and  the  property  .possessed,  and  are  fixed  to  em- 
brace nearly  all  classes  of  the  population.  A  new  law,  however,  goes 
into  effect  next  April,  which  will  exempt  some  who  now  pay  taxes  from 
doing  so  in  the  future.  What  the  exact  aggregate  amount  of  taxes 
paid  by  each  class  of  persons  in  the  community  is  I  do  not  know.  Those 
whose  income  is  from  $119  to  $166  per  annum  pay  yearly  to  the  cit^'  of 
Hayence  $1.15,  and  to  the  state  $1.54;  those  with  an  income  of  $166  to 
$214  pay  one  and  a  half  times  these  sums,  while  those  whose  incomes 
are  fn>m  $214  to  $238,  are  taxed  double  as  much  as  the  first  class  men- 
tioned.   Beyond  these  amounts  the  incomes  of  very  few  workingmen  go. 

The  tendency  of  legislation  is  in  favor  of  the  workingman. 
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•     EMIGRATION. 

Expectation  of  gain  is  the  principal  cause  which  leads  to  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  people,  coupled  with  a  desire  to  live  under  a  freer  form  of 
government,  though,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  latter  incentive  has 
probably  little  weight.  The  ones  who  emigrate,  so  far  as  I  can  leani, 
are  those  who  are  somewhat  industrious  and  despair  of  ever  being  able 
to  accumulate  much  at  home,  or  who  have  been  tolerably  well  to  do 
and  have  become  reduced,  and  who  think  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  through  economy  and  industry,  they  will  be  able  to  gather 
together  a  little  capital.  Many,  too,  are  young  neverdo-wells,  whose 
parents  send  them  thitherto  get  rid  of  them.  The  emigrants  are  from 
all  classes  of  society,  but  are  principally  from  among  those  of  the  pop- 
ulation who  are  engaged  at  farm  and  hand  labor.  The  favorite  locali- 
ties with  the  people  of  this  vicinity  are,  I  am  told,  the  Northwestern 
States,  Wisconsin  particularly  being  well  regarded.  The* army  here 
has  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter,  it^  is  claimed,  as  most  of  those  who 
leave  the  country  do  so  after  having  performed  their  share  of  military 
service. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

Number  of  women  and  children  who  labor. — ^My  consular  district  is 
so  constituted,  embracing  portions  of  different  states,  that  I  cannot 
state  with  any  exactness  the  number  of  women  and  children  within  it 
who  work  for  a  livelihood.  This  consular  district  is  made  up  of  parts 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  of  a  part  of  what  used  to  be  the  Duchy  of  Nassau, 
now  belonging  to  Prussia,  and  of  a  portion  of  Prussia  proper.  In 
Hesse-Darmstadt  in  1882  there  were  2,912  young  persons  who  were  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old,  and  168,  who  were  between  twelve  and 
fourteen,  employed  in  the  factories ;  1,826  of  them  being  boys  and  1,254 
girls.  Of  the  whole  number  70  per  cent,  are  said  to  be  at  work  in 
match  factories.  In  Nassau  at  the  same  time  in  the  factories  were  191 
betweien  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen,  97  boys  and  67  girls,  and  3,406 
who  were  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old,  2,238  boys  and  1,168  girls. 
In  all  Hesse-Darmstadt  the  number  of  women  engaged  at  the  different 
occupations,  according  to  a  census  taken  in  June  5, 1882,  are  as  follows: 

In  agricaltaral  pursaits,  gardening,  and  cattle-raUing 41,421 

In  forestry,  hunting,  and  fishing ...J 11 

In  mines,  famaces,  and  salt-pits,  and  at  tiirf-diggiuff 8 

At  industries  where,  stone  or  earth  is  employed,  snch  as  quarrying,  making 

earthenware,  glass-blowing,  dtc 96 

Working  in  metals 199 

Making  machines,  implements,  instruments,  and  apparatus 36 

In  chemical  establishments 810 

In  making  charcoal,  tar,  pitch,  rosin,  material  for  illuminating  purposes,  fats, 

oils,  and  varnish 159 

In  textile  industries 1,405 

At  paper  and  leather  industries 1,387 

At  wood-carving  and  in  making  articles  from  wood 3l£ 

In  tobacco  factories 2,473 

In  bakeries  and  confectionery  establishments 133 

In  preparing  foods  and  drinks 263 

Making  and  cleaning  clothes,  among  whom  wore  6,820  seamstresses  and  2,574 

washerwomen  and  ironers 10,786 

As  bricklayers,  carpenters,  glaziers,  painters,  roofers,  surveyors,  &c d5 

As  photographers '. U 

As  printers,  m  stone,  metal,  and  colors 104 

As  cutters  and  founders  of  wooden  and  metallic  types 41 

Trading  in  goods  and  products 3, 135 

As  pediers •. 590 

In  post  and  telegraph  offices 9 
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Aa  railroad  employes 20 

As  measengers,  trunk  carriers,  gnides,  &o 88 

In  preparing  bodies  for  interment 18 

Uponshipe ^ 14 

In  connection  with  drayage 2^ 

In  honsehold  service  (nurses,  serrants  who  do  not  dwell  with  their  employ- 
ers, &c.) 1,552 

In  labor  of  a  changeable  character 1,530 

In  churches  and  in  est-ablishments  of  a  religions  character 344 

In  libraries,  art-galleries,  and  as  teachers 913 

Takinff  care  of  the  sick 1,069 

As  auuiors,  editors,  correspondents,  &,c 7 

In  musical  and  theatrical  pursuits 120 

Total 68.478 

The  population  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  is  936,340. 

Statistics  respecting  Nassau  and  the  other  parts  of  my  district  I  am 
unable  to  present,  but  could  give  them  for  the  whole  of  Germany,  but 
do  not,  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  out  of  my  province  for  me  to  do  so. 

WAGES  PAID  TO  WOMEN. 

The  wages  paid  to  women  are  about  25  to  50  per  cent,  less  than  those 
received  by  men.  Those  who  work  by  the  day  or  week  at  ordinary 
labor  or  in  the  factories  make  from  15  to  50  cents  a  day  usually,  the 
most  of  them  earning  about  30  cents  a  day.  I 

HOUBS  OF  LABOR  OF  WOMEN. 

Women  work  about  the  same  number  of  hours  that  men  do,  but  in 
certain  kinds  of  establishments,  from  moral  considerations,  they  are  not 
allowed  to  labor  at  night. 

MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION. 

The  moral  tone  of  female  factory  operatives  is  exceedingly  low,  and 
they  are  regarded  as  being  very  inferior  to  servant  girls  even.  As  a 
rule,  the  roughest  class  of  women  only  are  to  be  found  working  in  the 
factories.  They  are  looked  upon,  I  believe,  as  beings  of  very  little  ac- 
count.   Those  only  go  to  the  factories  who  are  good  for  nothing  else. 

MEANS  PROVIDED  FOB  THEIR  IMPROVEMENT. 

A  little  something  is  being  done  for  their  preservation  and  elevation, 
but  not  much,  and  there  is  not  much  probably  that  can  be  done.  The 
Government  is  prohibiting  the  employment  of  women  at  night  in  estab- 
lishments where  there  are  men,  also  in  l;hose  where  the  character  of 
labor  is  such  that  not  much  clothing  can  be  worn ;  is  insisting  upon 
separate  privies  being  provided  for  the  women,  so  that,  as  has  been  and 
still  is  the  case  in  many  establishments,  both  sexes  may  not  be  com- 
pelled to  frequent  the  same  resorts,  and  upon  separation  of  male  and 
female  laborers  while  at  work ;  is  prohibiting  the  employment  of  women 
within  three  weeks  after  confinement;  is  opposed  to  their  sleeping  at 
night  in  the  factories,  and,  through  the  factory  inspectors,  is  endeavor- 
ing to  keep  them  under  the  supervision  of  female  superintendents  who 
shall  teach  them  good  morals,  and,  after  working  hours,  show  them 
how  to  sew. 
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PROVISIONS  AGAINST  FIBE  AND  OTHER  DANGERS. 

Each  employer  of  laborers,  both  male  and  female,  is  reqoired  by  hw 
to  take  such  precaations  against  the  occarrence  of  accidents  among  them 
«s  the  pecnliar  character  of  the  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged  calls 
for. 

SANITARY  MEASURES  AND   CARE  OF  SICK. 

The  same  remarks  ipade  in  regard  to  men  apply  to  women  in  thia 
matter. 

INCREASE  OF  WAGES  SINCE  1878. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  slight  increase  since  1878,  in  the  wages 
paid  to  working  people.    Necessaries  of  litla  are  somewhat  higher. 

EDUCATION,  ETC. 

The  women  who  labor  have  all,  with  rare  exceptions,  enjoyed  the  ad' 
vantages  afforded  by  the  common  schools  of  the  empire.  All  children 
are  required  by  law  to  be  schooled  from  their  sixth  to  their  tburteenth 
year. 

Very  few  married  women  work  in  the  factories,  and  when  they  do,  of 
course  their  children  and  households  take  care  of  themselves  the  best 
way  they  caiy^  unless  there  is  some  female  relative  or  friend  to  conduet 
things  propeily.  In  this  neighborhood  women  are  not  quite  as  great 
toilers  as  in  various  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  occupy  a  much  higher 
plane  than  they  do  in  some  other  states  of  the  empire  where  they  are 
oftentimes  simply  mere  beasts  of  burden,  and  looked  upon  pretty  modi 
as  so  much  cattle  would  be. 

The  employment  of  women  in  factories  has,  I  consider,  a  deadening 
and  demoralizing  effect  upon  them,  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  state,  and  destructive  of  the  family  circle. 

^  MISCELLANEOUS — ^YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

The  German  Government  is  very  watchful  of  the  interests  of  yoong 
people  employed  in  the  factories,  whether  from  moral  or  military  con- 
siderations 'I  do  not  know,  and  is  very  careful  to  require  all  employe* 
of  young  persons  to  pay  due  regard  to  their  health  and  physical  require- 
ments. Employers  are  expected  to  give  due  attention  to  the  health  of 
all  young  persons  in  their  employ  who  are  less  than  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  grant  to  them  ample  time  to  receive  needfiil  school  instruc- 
tion. 

Manufacturers  are  prohibited  from  having  in  their  employ  children 
who  are  less  than  twelve  years  old,  and  can  only  use  children  who  are- 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen,  when  they  work  not  more  than 
six  hours  per  day.  These,  too,  if  they  have  not  been  to  school  the  re- 
quired length  of  time  can  only  go  into  the  factories  when  provision  is 
made  in  their  behalf  for  an  attendance  at  some  school  three  hours  each 
day.  Young  persons  who  are  more  than  fourteen,  but  less  than  sixteen, 
yeai  s  of  aue,  cannot  be  kept  busy  more  than  ten  hours  per  day.  Their 
hours  of  labor  are  not  to  begin  before  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  nor  con- 
tinue beyond  half  past  eight  at  night,  and  between  the  hours  regular 
pauses  must  be  granted,  which  for  those  between  twelve  and  fourteen 
are  to  be  half  an  hour  in  length,  and  for  those  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  half  an  hour  during  the  forenoon,  an  hour  at  midday,  and  half 
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an  hoar  in  the  afternoon.  During  these  pauses  they  are  not  only  not 
to  work,  but  not  even  to  remain  in  the  work-rooms,  unless  all  work  in 
those  parts  of  them  where  they  labor  be  completely  suspended.  On 
Sandays  and  holidays  they  are  not  to  work,  and  also  during  the  hours 
necessary  to  receive  religious  instruction,  make  confession,  attend  com- 
muuion,  &c.  When  they  enter  upon  work  the  employer  has  to  inform 
the  police  of  the  fact,  setting  forth  the  character  of  the  employment  and 
the  number  of  hours  of  labor,  aud  the  number  and  length  of  the  pauses 
graDted.  In  the  establishments  where  young  persons  are  employed 
there  must  be  posted  up  in  conspicuous  places  the  regulations  of  the 
Empire  concerning  them,  as  well  as  a  statement  of  their  hours  of  labor 
and  the  periods  of  rest  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  the  managers  and 
proprietors  thereof  are  expected  to  conform  strictly  thereto.  When 
natural  event-s  or  accidents  interrupt  the  regular  running  of  a  factory, 
the  authorities  permit  the  provisions  of  law  respecting  hours  of  labor 
and  pauses  to  be  temporarily  departed  from.  In  factories  which  are 
especially  injurious  to  health  or  morals,  young  persons,  as  well  as  women, 
can  l>e  prohibited  ixom  being  employed,  or  permitted  to  do  so  only  under 
certain  conditions. 

Concerning  the  employment  of  women  and  young  persons  in  rolling- 
mills  and  foundries  the  Government  has  the  following  regulations : 

Rolhng-miUs  and  foundries. — Women  are  not  permitted  to  be  used 
in  the  direct -work  of  such  establishments,  aud  children  less  than  four- 
teen years  of  age  are  not  to  be  employed  at  all.  Male  minors  between 
the  age  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  can  be  employed,  but  only  under  the 
following  conditions:  (1)  When  a  competent  physician  certifies  that  the 
labor  will  not  injuriously  affect  the  health  of  the  performer;  (2)  when 
they  are  not  compelled  to  work  more  than  twelve  hours,  including  rest- 
ing pauses,  or  ten  hours  continuously,  on  a  stretch,  any  pause  of  less 
than  one  quarter  of  an  hour  in  duration  not  to  be  reckoned  as  such,  nor 
more  than  sixty  hours  in  the  aggregate,  exclusive  of  pauses,  during  any 
one  week ;  (3)  with  a  length  of  rest  between  every  two  periods  of  work 
of  twelve  hours,  within  which  no  work,  of  any  description,  is  to  be 
done ;  (4)  no  work  to  be  performed  on  Sundays  between  the  hours  of 
6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.,  and  in  the  hours  previous  to  or  subsequent  to  them, 
except  when  before  or  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  labor  an  uninter- 
rupted interval  of  rest  of  at  least  twenty-four  hours  is  granted  to  the 
young  persons ;  and  (5)  no  work  also  to  be  rendered  by  young  persons 
when  adults  are  at  rest. 

Glass  works. — In  rooms  in  which  work  is  done  before  furnaces  women 
are  not  allowed  to  be,  and  wherever  an  extraordinarily  warm  tempera- 
ture prevails  no  young  women  are  to  labor  or  remain ;  but  the  Bundes- 
rath  can  make  exceptions  in  the  application  of  this  rule.  Boys  un- 
der fourteen  can  be  employed  when  pro\ision  is  made  for  their  at- 
tendance at  school  at  least  twelve  hours  each  week,  but  they  are  not  to 
do  any  grinding,  and  in  establishments  where  table-glass  is  manufact- 
ured they  are  not  to  work  before  the  melting  and  stretching  furnaces, 
or  to  be  permitted  to  carry  objects  of  more  than  5  kilograms  in  weight. 
In  those  works  which  are  driven  night  and  day,  with  regular  alterna- 
tions of  labor  and  rest,  the  following  rules  are  to  be  observed  respect- 
ing young  male  laborers:  (1)  Boys  under  fourteen  are  not  to  be  em- 
ployed more  than  six  hours  in  twenty-four,  including  resting  pauses,  and 
not  more  than  thirty-six  in  any  one  week;  (2)  young  persons  (fourteen  to 
eighteen)  are  not  to  be  kept  at  work  longer  than  twelve  hours,  including 
pauses,  or  ten  hours  continuously,  interruptions  in  work  of  less  than  a 
qoarter  of  an  hour  in  duration  not  to  be  counted  as  pauses,  and  are  not 
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to  work  more  than  sixty  hoars  in  any  one  week;  (3)  they  are  not  to  do 
any  work  when  adults  are  resting;  (4)  a  period  of  twelve  hours  for  rest 
is  to  occur  between  every  two  periods  of  work;  and  (5)  no  work  is  to 
be  done  on  Sundays  between  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  Where  the  works  an 
irregularly  ruu,  these  conditions  apply :  (1)  A  period  of  work  for  boys  is 
to  be  only  one-half  the  length  of  an  adult's  period,  and  is  not  to  con- 
tinue for  more  than  six  hours,  except  when  pauses  of  an  hour's  length 
each  time  is  granted  between  the  hours  of  labor,  and  there  are  not  to 
be  more  than  seventy-two  hours  of  work  done  in  any  two  weeks ;  (2)  in  the 
caseof  young  persons  (fourteen  to  eighteen)  the  number  of  hours  is  not  to 
exceed  sixty  a  week,  and  when  they  labor  continuously  for  ten  hours  tbey 
must  enjoy  a  rest  of  at  least  one  hour,  and  when  longer  must  be  granted 
at  least  one  hour  and  a  half ;  (3)  between  two  working  periods  is  a  res^ 
ing  interval  of  at  least  the  length  of  an  adult's  period  of  labor  to  be 
given  to  boys  under  fourteen,  and  to  those  between  fourteen  and  eight- 
een a  pause  equal  to  the  length  of  the  last  completed  period  of  labor, 
during  which  those  under  fourteen  are  not  to  be  put  at  any  kind  of 
work,  while  those  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  can  be  put  at  light 
side  work,  when  the  interval  which  occurs  is  a  long  one,  but  the  time 
that  is  thus  used  is  to.  be  reckoned  in  the  aggregate  length  of  time  tliey 
can  be  employed  in  any  one  week ;  (4)  no  work  is  to  be  done  on  Sundays 
between  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.;  and  (5)  no  labor  is  to  be  performed  whUe 
adults  are  at  rest 

Spinning-mills, — Eespecting  spinning-mills,  the  regulations  are  (1): 
That  young  persons  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  work  or  loiter  in  rooms 
where  combing  is  going  on,  or  where  wool  is  being  pulled  apart;  and 
(2),  that  young  people  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  wben 
exclusively  used  as  assistants  in  the  driving  of  machinery,  may  worfe 
eleven  hours  a  day,  but  no  longer,  when  a  proper  physician  grants  a 
certificate  that  the  young  person  will  not  be  injured  in  health  by  sndi 
length  of  labor. 

Coal  mtnea. — Eegarding  coal  mines,  the  Government  has  the  follow- 
ing exceptional  regulations:  That  where  a  day's  labor  consists  of 
two  periods'  of  work  the  first  is  not  to  commence  with  young  persons 
before  5  a.  m.,  or  the  second  to  extend  beyond  10  p.  m.,  and,  in  either, 
not  more  than  eight  hours  of  labor  rendered ;  that  during  each  day  of 
labor  resting  pauses,  amounting  altogether  to  one  hour,  must  be  granted; 
and  that  they  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  until  a  competent 
physician  has  declared  that  they  can  endure  the  strain  imposed  npoB 
them. 

Persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  are  engaged  at  any  kind 
of  labor  are  required  to  be  provided  with  what  are  termed  labor  books 
(Arbeitsbucher),  more  properly  called,  I  think,  licenses  to  work,  whoee 
production  an  employer  is  always  to  demand  before  engaging  minors  to 
work.  These  he  holds  so  long  as  the  employment  continues;  exhibits 
them  whenever  requested  to  do  so  by  a  proper  ofBcial,  and,  upon  ces- 
sation of  the  employment,  returns  them  to  their  owners;  but  childien 
who  have  not  attended  school  the  full  length  of  time  required  by  lav 
are  not  furnished  with  them,  but  with  what  are  designated  as  labor  { 
cards.  The  books  are  issued,  free  of  charge,  by  the  police,  bat  are  nol 
granted  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  minor's  school  duties  have  beea 
Ailfilled.  Such  a  book  bears  the  name  of  the  holder,  the  place  and  dale  ; 
of  his  birth,  and  his  signature,  and  when  he  enters  upon  work  anywbexB^ 
his  employer  notes  in  the  book  the  date  of  commencement  and  charae* 
ter  of  the  employment^  and  when  it  comes  to  a  close,  the  date  of  te^ 
mination,  subscribing  his  signature,  but  he  is  not  permitted  to  make  any 
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remarks  affecting  the  reputation  of  his  employ^,  either  favorably  or 
unfavorably. 

The  cards  for  children  are  issued  by  the  police  at  the  request  of  their 
parents  or  guardians,  or  with  their  consent,  and  bear  the  name  of  the 
child  and  date  of  its  birth,  its  religious  confession,  name,  station,  and 
place  of  residence  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  and  set  forth  what  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  having  school  instruction  imparted. 
These  cards  the  employers  receive  and  hold  as  in  the  case  of  labor 
books. 

The  penalty  attached  to  violations  of  the  provisions  of  law  and  regu- 
lations of  theEmpire  respecting  the  employment  of  .young  persons  and 
women  is  $500,  or  six  months'  imprisonment. 

JAS.  HENRY  SMITH. 

XJnitbd  States  Gomiceroal  Agency, 

Mayenoe^  July  25,  1884. 


SAXONY. 

RBPOBT  BY  CONSUL  BULLOCK.  OF  ANNABEBQ, 

The  statements  one  finds  in  the  German  newspapers  and  reviews  about 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  must  be  taken  cum  grano  aalis. 
They  are  almost  always  colored  according  to  the  views  held  by  the 
writers  towards  the  questions  of  labor  and  social  reform  which  have  for 
fiODoe  time  been  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  German  lawmakers. 
Some  writers  maintain,  with  a  formidable  array  of  statistics  to  back  up 
their  conclusions,  that  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  becoming 
every  year  less  endurable,  and  that  the  proletariat  is  steadily  and 
alarmingly  increasing.  Another  class  of  writers  assert,  with  as  great 
confidence  and  equal  plausibility,  supported  by  statistical  citations, 
that  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  gradually  improving,  ana 
is  better  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  during  the  last  fifty  years,  except 
daring  a  short  period  following  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  The  wide 
divergence  of  these  views  can  generally  be  traced  to  some  local  color- 
ing or  interest.  It  often  happens  that  one  industry  languishes  while 
another  fiourishe8,and  it  is  only  in  years  of  exceptional  prosperity  that 
every  branch  of  industry  prospers.  Those  who  are  interested  in  any 
branch  of  trade  or  industry  that  is  depressed  very  naturally  incline  to 
the  belief  that  everything  is  going  to  the  bad,  and  they  are  not  slow  in 
rushing  into  print  with  their  views  and  propositions  for  governmental 
relief. 

The  assertion  that  the  rich  are  growing  richer  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor  who  are  growing  poorer,  is  not  verified  by  the  facts,  so  far  as  Sax- 
ony is  concerned,  at  least,  and  there  are  no  apparent  reasons  why  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  affairs  should  exist  in  other  rich  industrial  states.  The 
able  and  cautious  statistician.  Dr.  F.  H.  von  KeumannSpallart,  has 
clearly  shown  that,  in  Saxony,  while  the  rich  have  increased  in  num- 
bers they  have  individnally  become  richer,  and  that  the  income  from 
capital  invested  not  manufacturing  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
of  the  capital  thus  invested.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  have  not  be- 
come poorer,  but  relatively  less  poor.  The  number  of  working  people 
who  are  depositors  in  the  savings  banks  of  Saxony  has  shown  a  most 
ikvorable  increase  since  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  the  average 
amounts  of  the  individual  deposits  show  a  like  favorable  result.    The 
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savings  banks  of  Saxony  pay  3^  per  cent,  and  4  per  cent,  interest,  and 
offer  absolute  security  to  the  depositor.  Their  influence  has  been  most 
salutary  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  and  on  accoont 
of  their  wise  and  conservative  management  they  have  contriboted 
greatly  to  the  public  good. 

It  is  the  concurrent  opinion  of  intelligent  observers  who  have  given 
the  subject  attention  that  a  consiilerable  degree  of  amelioration  in  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  of  Saxony  has  taken  place  since  1879, 
especially  as  compared  with  the  preceding  six  years.  But  notwith- 
standing this  unquestionable  improvement,  the  difference  between  the 
conditions  of  the  American  and  the  Saxon  artisan  remains  so  great 
that  the  latter  would  regard  as  an  extravagant  luxury  what  the  former 
considers  a  necessity.  A  coipparison  of  the  tables  of  wages  and  prices 
will  show  that  the  Saxon  laborer  can  afford  only  the  barest  necessaries 
of  life,  and  in  very  stinted  quantities  at  that.  It  will  take  many  years 
of  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Saxon  laboring  classes  before 
they  attain  anything  like  the  degree  of  comfort  and  independence  en- 
joyed by  their  more  favored  American  brethren.  It  is  true  that  the  work- 
ing people  in  Saxony  buy  their  wearing  apparel  30  per  cent,  to  40  per 
cent,  cheaper  upon  an  average  than  the  same  articles  would  cost  in  the 
United  States,  but  this  advantage  is  fully  offset  by  the  greater  cost  of 
provisions  in  Saxony,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  difference  of  wages  in 
favor  of  the  American  laborer.  The  working  people  of  Saxony  gener- 
ally wear  coarse  but  good  and  substantial  clothing  without  any  extrav- 
agance of  ornamentation. 

SAXON  INDUSTRIES. 

The  industry  of  this  consular  district  is  almost  exclusively  domestic, 
or  "  house  industry," a  report  upon  which,  entitled  "The  Saxon  Honse- 
Industry^''  will  be  found  in  Consular  Reports  No.  33,  September,  1883. 
In  this  district  there  are  no  large  manufactories  where  great  numbers 
of  working  people  are  brought  together  in  one  establishment.  It  is 
mainly  owing  to  this  that  organized,  or  even  unorganized,  strikes  do 
not  occur.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  house  industry  that  it 
avoids  the  concentration  of  large  numbers  of  working  people  in  one 
place.  Those  engaged  in  the  house  industry  enjoy  an  exceptional  de- 
gree of  independence  as  compared  with  those  laborers  who  are  em- 
ployed in  factories.  They  live  mostly  in  the  country  or  small  village^ 
where  rents  are  cheap  and  the  surroundings  healthful,  with  no  tempta- 
tions to  extravagance  or  dissipation.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the 
incomes  of  those  employed  in  this  branch  of  industry,  owing  to  the 
many  conditions  upon  which  the  amount  of  the  income  may  depend. 
In  ordinary  years  an  adult  male  worker  of  average  skill  engaged  in 
making  trimmings,  laces,  embroidery,  or  musical  instruments — the 
principal  productions  of  this  district — will  earn  about  $142.80  to  $154.70. 

GENERAL  TRADES  WAGES. 

The  tables  of  wages  and  prices  which  accompany  this,  marked  No.  1 
and  No.  2,  respectively,  have  been  compiled  after  most  careful  investi- 
gation. The  reductions  from  German  into  United  States  standards  of 
weights  and  measures  were  made  accordihg  to  the  computations  used 
by  the  United  States  Customs  authorities.  In  the  reductioa  of  valaes  j 
the  German  Eeichs-mark  was  taken  at  23.8  cents,  as  fixed  by  the' 
Treasury  Department. 
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Wages  paid  per  week  of  Beteniy-iwo  hours  in  the  consular  district  o/Annaberg^  Saxony ^  for 
good  tDorkmen  who  Have  served  apprenticeships  in  their  respective  trades. 


Occapadons. 


BMket-maken 

Bkckamiths 

Book-binders 

Girl« 

Foremen 

Boildine  tradf^s : 

Brick-layers 

Gss-fittors 

Mamns 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Batchers  (with  board) 

Csrpmters 

Cbsir-mskers 

Dsy  laborers 

Pmriers 

Gfauders 


$2  85 

3  83 

4  76 

2  00 

5  00 

4  28 

3  33 


28 
33 
60 
76 


3  85 
3  33 


50 
28 
38 


Gold  and  silver  smiths 

House-painters 

Locksmiths  

Machine  fitters 

Potters 

Roofers 

Saddlers 

Shoemakers 

Stuocoers 

Tailors  

Tinsmiths 

Turners 

Type-setters 

Wagon-makers 

Weavers 

Wool-spinners 

Workers  (male  adnlts),  iiftctory 


$5  75 
5  47 
2  86 
85 
75 
28 
00 
61 
8  00 

2  61 

3  00 

3  33 

4  76 
3  57 
2  36 
8  00 
2  60 


Prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  consular  district  of  Annaberg,  Saxony,  May  1, 1884. 


Articles. 


Black  bread per  pound  avoirdupois. 

Flour: 

Wheat do... 

Rye do... 

Batter do  .. 

Beef do... 

Fresh  pork do... 

Baoon do... 

ICattoD do... 

Peas,  dried do... 

Potatoes per  100  lbs.  avoirdupois. 


Price. 


$0  02 

04 
03^ 
25 
14 
15 
24 
12 
05 
1  00 


Articles. 


Coal per  100  lbs.  avoirdupois . . 

EiCiES per  dozen . . 

Milk per  quart. . 

Beer; 

Bavarian do  ... 

Common do  — 

Petroleum do  ... 

Gas per  1,000  cubic  feet . . 

Averaffe  rent  paid  per  room  per  month 
by  laborers 


Price. 


$0  21 
15 
031 

06| 
04 
06 
1  50 

1  15 


AGRIOtTLTURAL  LABOR  IN  SAXONY. 

Agricultural  laborers  in  SaxoDj  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes.  To  the  first  class  belong  those  who  are  bound  by  contact  to 
perform  certain  services  for  a  fixed  term  in  consideration  of  a  specified 
sum  of  money  and  full  board.  This  class  of  laborers  are  called  Gesin- 
depersonen  (servants),  and  they  must  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
obey  the  orders  of  their  employer  at  any  time,  without  reference  to  any 
certain  hours  of  work,  provided  the  nature  of  the  duties  assumed  by 
the  contract  so  require.  These  servants  are  therefore  usually  employed 
in  the  performance  of  such  services  as  from  their  nature  cannot  be  fixed 
at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  which  should  be  performed  by  the  same 
person.  Household  servants,  dairy  hands,  hostlers,  cattle-tenders,  and 
abepberds  are  embraced  in  this  class.  Their  duties  require  that  they 
live  upon  the  premises,  since  their  services  may  be  needed  at  any  mo- 
ment. The  laborers  of  this  class  are  generally  unmarried,  and  the  pe- 
riod of  their  employment  is  usually  regarded  as  one  of  instruction. 
When  married  they  are  mostly  employed  in  such  work  as  demands  spe- 
cial knowledge  and  extra  care,  or  where  negligence  or  want  of  intelli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  servant  might  result  in  loss  to  the  employer. 

Day  laborers  constitute  the  second  class,  and  these  are  either  bound 
by  contract  or  servants  at  will.  The  latter  are  not  bound  by  any  con- 
tract for  any  certain  time.  Either  master  or  servant  can  terminate  the 
employment  at  any  time  without  previous  notice.  The  day  laborers 
mostly  live  in  villages,  and  are  often  owners  of  the  houses  they  inhabit, 
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and  Rometimes  possess  small  pieces  of  land.  In  such  cases  tbey  are 
called  cottagers,  and  are,  witb  rare  exceptions,  thrifty  and  intelligent 
The  wife  and  children  till  the  small  piece  of  land,  while  the  man  vorks 
for  some  large  proprietor  in  the  neighborhood.  The  agricaltoral  immi- 
grants to  the  United  States  are  mostly  of  this  class. 

The  day  laborers  who  are  not  house  owners  are  called  lodgers.  Their 
sole  means  of  sustenance  are  their  wages.  In  winter  they  often  fed 
bitter  want,  and  of  all  agricultural  laborers  their  lot  is  the  hardest 

The  day  laborers  who  are  bound  by  written  contract  must  appear 
daily,  unless  prevented  by  unavoidable  causes,  and  do  such  work  as  th6 
employer  directs.  There  is  usually  a  provision  in  the  contract  that  the 
laborer  must  furnish  a  second  hand  when  required,  and  upon  demand 
bring  his  wife  as  a  third  hand.  For  his  own  services  and  those  of  the 
hands  he  furnishes  he  receives  a  certain  part  of  his  wages  in  cash,  gen- 
erally about  one-third ;  the  rest  is  paid  in  provisions,  fuel,  &c.,  and  in 
some  instances  a  small  part  of  the  grain  he  himself  thrashes  out  La- 
borers of  this  class  who  perform  their  duties  faithfully  can  remain  on 
the  same  estate  for  life  and  always  receive  necessary  sustenance.  They 
cannot  be  suddenly  dismissed,  and  when  they  become  wholly  or  partly 
incapable  of  work  they  have  a  legal  right  to  assistance  from  the  owner 
of  the  estate.  The  contract  day  laborer  is  very  dependent  upon  hifl 
employer,  and  in  many  instances  is  always  in  his  employer's  debt.  When 
the  financial  condition  of  the  proprietor  is  good  and  the  estate  is  remn- 
nerative  the  lot  of  the  contract  laborer  is  seldom  hard  except  by  his 
own  fault ;  but  where  these  conditions  ire  reversed,  as  notunfrequently 
happens,  his  lot  is  very  unenviable. 

There  are  many  difiicultiea  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  valoeof 
the  compensation  received  by  the  agrcultqral  laborer.  Where  the  com- 
pensation is  wholly  in  money,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common  day  laborer, 
there,  is,  of  course,  no  difficulty ;  but  where,  as  is  the  general  castom 
in  Germany,  the  greater  part  of  the  compensation  is  paid  in  hindjtbxii 
is,  by  provisions,  fuel,  rent,  &c.,  the  value  of  the  compensation  can  only 
be  ascertained  approximately.  The  statements  furnished  herewith 
give  the  wages  received  by  good  adult  lal>orers. 

Annval  toagea  received  hy  agricultural  laborers  who  are  emplojfed  by  the  year  in  the  omuI* 

dietrict  of  Anndbergj  Saxony. 


Maleftdnlts... 
Female  adulta. 


Amoviit 
paid  in 
money. 


Cost  of 

board,  or 

Mddia 

kind. 


ToUL 


Wages  per  day  of  agricultural  day  laborers. 


I 
In  Mun-  '  iBvit* 
mar.     .     ft«- 


Maleadolts... 
Female  adults. 


$0  40 
20 


-f 


Annabebg,  Saxony, 

May  28,  1884. 


GEO.  E.  BULLOCK, 

ContviL 
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SAXON  HOUSE-INDUSTRY. 

(Sapplement   to  CoDsal  Bollock's  *' Labor   Report."    Republished  from  Consular 

Reports  No.  33.) 

The  consular  district  of  Annaber^,  which  embraces  the  greater  part  of  the  Saxon 
Erzgebirge  (ore  mountains)  and  Yoigtland,  is  one  of  the  most  important  industrial 
districts  of  Germany. 

The  district  owes  its  prosperity  and  commercial  im)iortance  mainly  to  its  well- 
OTganiced  house-industry.  This  form  of  industry,  as  distinguished  from  factory  in- 
dostry,  is  that  in  which  the  laborers  manufacture  at  their  own  homes  or  workshopa 
articles  for  the  wholesale  dealers  or  merchant  manufacturers.  It  is  diversified  in  its 
forms  and  manifold  in  its  productions.  As  it  is  met  with  in  this  district,  the  laborers 
work  in  their  own  homes  or  workshops,  with  their  own  tools  and  appliances,  alone  or 
with  assistants,  journeymen  and  apprentices,  who  are  often  all  members  of  the  same 
fiimily.  Those  who  employ  assistants  not  members  of  their  own  families,  and  provide 
for  them  tools,  material,  and  a  place  to  work,  are  called  masters.  They  are  the  skill- 
fal,  industrious,  and  provident  of  their  class.  In  the  country'-,  especially  in  fertile 
agrionltoTal  districts,  the  house- industry  is  generally  a  secondary  employment,  and 
is  only  followed  during  the  winter  months,  or  when  the  weather  does  not  admit  of 
outdoor  work. 

Generally,  a  wholesale  dealer  or  merchant  manufacturer  furnishes  the  laborer  or 
master  workman  the  raw  material,  prescribes  the  form  and  kind  of  production,  and 
pays  a  stipulated  price  per  piece  for  thn  articles  made  and  delivered.  In  some 
oranches,  for  example,  straw-plaiting  and  wood-carving,  the  laborer  furnishes  the 
material.  Tools  and  machiilbry  are  sometimes  provided  by  the  employers,  and  are 
paid  for  by  the  laborers  in  small  installments. 

The  house- industry  has  many  advantages  for  the  laborer  over  the  factory  industry. 
The  work  is  done  at'home  and  all  the  members  of  the  family  capable  of  working  are 
more  or  less  empioj^ed.  Children  are  not  separated  from  their  parents  nor  husbands 
from  their  wives.  The  women  canjcare  for  their  children  and  households  and  the 
daughters  remain  under  the  control  and  protection  of  the  family.  The  hours  of  labor 
are  not  fixed,  and  the  labor  itself  is  of  a  kind  least  injurious  to  health.  In  the  coun- 
try dnriuff  the  summer  months  the  labor  can  mostly  be  performed  in  the  open  air,  or 
alremated  by  more  healthful  labor  in  the  fields.  All  the  available  working  force 
of  the  family,  without  danger  to  the  person  or  detriment  to  the  morals,  can  be  brought 
into  profitable  employment,  and  the  concentration  of  large  numbers  of  laborers  in  one 
place  avoided.  Such  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  house  industry.  It  has,  how- 
ever, its  disadvantai;es.  It  can  easily  lead  to  great  and  lasting  injury  of  children  by 
stunting  their  bodiiy  and  mental  development,  since  legal  control  and  regulations  are 
not  easily  applied  and  are  difficult  of  enforcement. 

Unfavorable  seasons,  stagnation  in  trade,  and  commercial  crises  immediately  affect 
those  euj^aged  in  the  house- industry,  while  they  seldom  reap  their  legitimate  share  of 
the  benetita  of  the  times  of  prosperity.  Low  earnings  in  times  of  long  business  depres- 
sion often  lead  to  injurious  overexertion,  which  in  turn  leads  to  poor  work  and  endan- 
Sem  the  source  of  livelihood.  But  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  house-in- 
ostry  is,  taken  all  in  all,  so  much  more  favorable  for  the  social  and  domestic  relations 
of  the  laborers  and  their  healthful  development  than  any  other  form  of  productive 
isdudtry,  agriculture  alone  excepted,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  it  is  so  limited 
in  its  applicability.  Modern  inventions  have  narrowed  the  field  of  its  profitable  em- 
ployment until  few  articles  are  left  for  its  production.  It  can  only  exist  where  it  is 
technically  impossible  or  impracticable  to  employ  large  and  expensive  machinery  in 
eheap  and  manifold  production,  or  where  a  division  of  labor  will  not  materially  re- 
duce the  cost  of  production.  These  conditions  still  exist  in  the  following  brauchea 
of  industry:  Straw-plaiting,  basket-making,  wood-carving,  glove-making,  fine  em- 
broidering, and  lace  and  j^aatmenterie  making,  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers, 
millinery  foods,  small  articles  of  vertUf  and  inlaid  work. 

Nearly  all  of  these  branches  of  industry  are  represented  in  this  district,  and  pro- 
vide the  means  of  sustenance  for  hundreds  of  families. 

In  Annaberg  and  its  vicinity  pillow  or  cushion  laces  and  passementerie (gim^,  trim' 
mings.  &e,)  are  the  principal  articles  of  production.  Their  manufacture  is  well 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  a  thickly  populated  and  mountainous  region  whore  agri- 
culture is  not  remunerative,  and  where  there  are  no  large  factories  to  give  employ- 
ment to  the  people.  The  requirements  for  manufacturing  pillow-lace  are  few  and 
simple.  The  necessary  implements,  material,  and  finished  goods  occupy  but  little 
room,  and  the  implements  can  be  provided  at  a  very  small  cost.  The  principal  im- 
plements for  makiufj  this  iace  is  a  cylinder- formed  cushion  or  pillow,  over  which  a  strip 
of  paper  stamped  with  the  pattern  to  be  worked  is  laid.  The  bobbins  complete  the 
outfit.  These  are  little  pieces  of  wood,  4  to  (i  inches  long,  turned  exactly  in  the  shape 
of  drum-sticks,  upon  which  the  threads  are  wound  and  over  which  there  are  wooden 
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shells  for  keeping  the  threads  clean.  As  many  threads  as  the  pattern  requireB  an 
wound  upon  as  many  bobhins,  and  their  ends  tied  together  and  fastened  to  the  mill- 
ion from  which  the  bobbins  hang. 

The  number  of  bobbins  is  according  to  the  width  of  the  lace,  and  varies  from  SO 
to  100.  The  pattern  is  fastened  to  the  cushion  by  pins  which  mark  the  form  of  the 
meshes,  and  tne  number  of  pins  depends  upon  the  width  of  the  pattern  and  finraeaB 
'Of  the  meshes.  The  meshes  are  formed  by  a  skillful  manipulation  of  the  bobbins,  sod 
as  the  lace  is  finished  the  pins  are  moved  forward. 

The  dexterity  and  nimbleness  of  finger  displayed  by  the  lace-makers  are  truly  m- 
tonishing,  and  can  only  be  attained  by  years  of  practice  begun  in  early  childhood. 
Children  frequently  begin  to  learu  lace-making  at  the  early  age  of  five,  and  when 
they  are  of  school  age  tliey  are  admitted  to  the  schools  for  lace-makers,  where  tbej 
spend  the  greater  part  of  the  time  not  required  by  their  attendance  at  the  elementvy 
schools. 

In  order  to  provide  better  instruction  in  lace-making  and  introduce  new  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  laces  and  methods  of  making  them,  the  Royal  Saxon  Government  has 
encouraged  the  establishment  of  lace-schools  by  granting  them  an  annual  pecaniary 
aid.  But  the  municipalities  generally  bear  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  of  theae 
schools. 

In  1843  Herr  Schreiber,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Dresden,  conceived  the  idea  of  in- 
trodnciuff  the  manufacture  of  Brussels  lace  into  Saxony,  and  in  pursuance  thereof  be 
undertook  a  journey  to  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France,  accompanied  by  a  young  man 
who  was  known  for  his  great  cleverness  and  skill  in  designing  and  making laeea. 
After  Herr  Schreiber  and  his  prot^gS  h&d  obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  meth- 
ods of  manufacturing  laces  in  these  countries,  they  returneid  home,  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing succeeded,  auer  persistent  effort,  in  having  established  at  Oberwiesenthal.on 
the  Bohemian  frontier,  a  school  of  instruction  in  lace-m&king,  with  the  special  object 
of  preparing  teachers  in  the  art  of  making  Brussels  lace. 

The  experiment  was  from  the  beginning  a  decided  success,  and  was  not  long  in  find- 
ing imitation  in  other  towns  and  villages.  In  these  schools,  of, which  Ihe  one  at 
Schneeberg  is  the  most  important,  the  instruction  is  entirely  t<echnical,  and  is  con- 
fined solely  to  lace-making.  ^ 

The  lace  made  at  the  schools  is  sold,  and  the  proceeds,  sometimes  no  inconsiderable 
sura,  are  applied  towards  payment  of  current  expenses.  The  school  at  Schneeberg  is 
for  teachers  only.  It  provides  instruction  in  designing  patterns  and  making  the  finer 
kinds  of  laces.  Its  success  has  been  very  marked,  and  the  recent  proKrtes  in  the 
Saxon  lace  industry  towards  regaining  its  former  importance  is,  in  a  great  measare, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  this  school. 

The  lace  trade  does  not  differ  in  its  organization  from  that  of  other  products  of  the 
house-iudustry. 

Formerly,  lace-markets  were  held  where  the  lace-makers  offered  their  goods  for 
«ale.  The  most  important  of  these  markets  was  the  one  held  at  Annaberg;  but  oov 
the  lace-makers  generally  work  for  the  wholesale  dealers,  most  of  whom  have  tbeir 
places  of  business  in  Annaberg  or  Bnchholz. 

The  wholesale  dealer  furnishes  the  material  and  prescribes  the  pattern  and  quality 
of  goods  to  be  made,  and  the  time  of  delivery  of  tne  'same.  Experience  has  shown 
this  method  to  be  the  most  advantageous  for  both  laborers  and  merchants.  The  latter 
quickly  discern  what  kinds  of  patterns  and  laces  are  in  favor  with  the  fashionable 
world,  and  can  most  readily  efi'ect  a  timely  change  in  the  production. 

PASSEMEKTERIB. 

Another  important  house-industry  which  flourishes  in  this  district,  the  prodnctsrf 
which  are  largely  exported  to  the  United  States,  is  the  manufacture  of  paamrnenifrie. 
Under  the  term  ^a««CTMei?f€ffi'e  are  included  plain  and  beaded  gimps  and  trimmings, 
and  dress  and  furniture  ornaments,  «fec.  This  industry  is  said  to  owe  its  introduction 
into  Saxony  to  refugees  from  the  Netherlands,  who  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva.  Simple  and  inexpensive  machines,  which  occupy  but  little  space,  and 
which  almost  always  belong  to  the  laborer,  are  now  generally  used  by  the  passmen- 
ime-maker.  Since  1866  this  industry  has  greatly  increased,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
in  this  consular  district  25,000  to  30,000  persons — men,  women,  and  children— gain 
their  living  by  mskkms passementerie. 

At  Buchholz,  nenr  Annaberg,  there  is  a  well -attended  passementerie  school,  whica 
is  partly  supported  by  the  municipality  and  partly  by  the  Koyal  Government.  Tbi« 
school  has  been  of  great  service  in  sending  out  skillful  workers  and  teachers,  and 
has  done  a  great  deal  toward  the  promotion  of  the  industry  by  iutrodnciug  nevr  and 
improved  methods  and  kinds  of  production.  To  it  is  partly  attributable  the  ability 
of  the  S&xoTi  passemetitene  industry  to  compete  successfully  with  that  of  France. 

The  annual  exi>ortation8  of  passementerie  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United 
States  amount  in  declared  value  to  about  |1, 500,0(0. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

An  imporiftnt  and  growing  industry  of  this  district  is  the  mannfactare  of  mnsical 
jnstrnaieuts.  The  principal  seat  of  this  indnstiy  is  at  Markneukirchen,  called  the 
Saxon  Cremona,  a  place  of  6,000  to  7,000  inhabitants.  From  a  small  beginning  it  has 
gradoally  and  against  many  obstacles  developed  into  a  flourishing  industry,  which 
gives  many  tbonsands  of  hands  steady  and  remnneratiye  employment.  It  owes  its 
foandation  to  Bohemian  exiles,  who  were  driven  from  their  homes  on  account  of  their 
religions  faith  after  the  close  of  the  thirty  years'  war. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recite  all  the  phases  of  the  development  of  this  industry 
into  it«  present  proportions.  It  now  includes  the  manufacture  of  stringed  and  wind 
instruments  of  every  description,  and  gives  employment  to  the  inhabitants  of  thirty 
Tillages,  of  which  Markneukirchen  and  Klingenthal  are  the  most  important. 

Through  all  the  staees  of  its  progress  and  against  the  competition  of  machinery 
and  the  advantages  of  accumulated  capital,  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments 
Id  Saxony  has  maintained  its  character  as  a  house-industry.  The  workmen  finish  the 
instruments  in  their  own  workshops,  and  sell  them  to  the  wholesale  dealers.  There 
are  only  a  few  factories  in  which  any  considerable  number  of  hands  are  employed, 
and  these  are  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brass  instruments. 
Formerly  the  merchant  manufacturers  furnished  the  material,  and  deducted  its  price 
on  delivery  of  the  finished  articles ;  but  this  practice  has  almost  entirely  ceased.  The 
material  is  now  generally  furnished  by  special  dealers,  who  demand  cash  payment. 
The  imitation  ot  the  productions  of  the  celebrated  old  violin-makers  is  «*  special 
branch  of  the  Markneukirchen  industry,  which  has  of  late  years  attained  great  im- 
portance. The  violins  mside  by  the  old  masters,  Stradivari,  Guameri,  Amati,  Mag- 
gini,  Stainer,  and  others,  are  not  only  imitated  in  form,  but  the  marks  of  the  ohi 
masters  and  the  semblance  of  antiquity  are  reproduced  with  such  perfection  that 
even  experts  have  often  declared  the  imitations  to  be  genuine.  It  re(^uires  great  skiU 
and  experience  to  make  these  imitations,  and  comparatively  high  prices  are  paid  for 
them.  They  find  sale  at  home  and  abroad ;  but  Russia  and  the  United  States  are  said 
to  be  the  best  markets  for  them.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  great  minority  of 
instances  the  happy  possessors  of  ''old  cremonas,"  of  whom  we  frequently  read  no- 
tices in  the  American  newspapers,  own,  after  all,  only  Markneukirchen  imitations. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United 
States  for  the  first  quarter  of  1883: 

Buttons  and  button  covers |20,332 

Dress  trimmings 16;i,780 

Embroideries 41,326 

Kid  gloves 61,410 

Lace« 23,391 

Mnsical  goods 220,280 

Sundries 2,273 

Total 532,792 

GEO.  E.  BULLOCK, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Attnaberg,  Saxon jf,  May  26,  1883. 


SIIiESIA. 

EEPOBTBT  CONSUL  DITHMAR,  OF  BRE8LATT. 


INTRODUOTOBY  AND  EXPLANATORY. 


Id  sabmitting  herewith  my  report  on  labor,  the  cost  of  living,  and 
kindred  matters,  as  directed  by  circular  of  February  15,  received  here 
March  24,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  full  information  called  for  by 
the  circular  could  not  be  obtained,  owing,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  lack 
of  statistics  on  the  subject;  in  the  second,  to  the  positive  refusal  of  most 
of  the  persons,  ofiQcial  and  otherwise,  to  whom  I  applied  to  answer  the 
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inquiries  addressed  to  them.  Thus,  the  secretary  of  the  central  agri- 
cultural association,  to  which  the  district  associations  are  subonliuate, 
declined  to  give  any  information  regarding  the  condition  of  agricaltaral 
laborers  and  the  wages  they  receive.  In  an  interview  with  the  direetor 
of  the  statistical  bureau,  that  gentleman  promised  to  render  all  the  as- 
sistance in  his  power.  After  the  lapse  of  four  weeks,  he  sent  me,  instead 
of  the  promised  statistics,  a  few  pages  printed  four  years  ago,  and  ab- 
solutely worthless  as  materials  for  this  report.  Others  to  whom  I 
applied  gave  either  an  evasive  reply  or  a  decided  refusal,  while  the 
manager  of  one  of  the  largest  glass  factories  in  the  district,  wished  ^'to 
know  if  the  consul  had  the  permission  of  the  foreign  office  for  making 
such  inquiries ;  if  not,  I  [he]  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  of  commeioe 
if  it  would  be  proper  to  answer  them." 

He  has  since  written  that  the  Government  seemed  to  have  no  objec- 
tion, and  sent  a  few  lines  from  which  I  could  glean  no  useful  &ct8. 

I  bad  in  the  meanwhile  procured  the  information  he  was  so  anxioiia 
to  withhold  from  another  quarter. 

A  prominent  porcelain  manufacturer  and  exporter  to  the  United  States 
replied  that  <^  for  certain  reasons  "  he  declined  to  give  the  informatioD 
asked  for. 

Others  simply  failed  to  respond.  There  seemed  to  be  some  adverse 
influence  at  work. 

The  inquiries  contained  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Part  II  of  the  cir- 
cular it  would  be  impossible  to  answer  without  a  thorough  canvass  of 
the  district,  which,  were  it  permitted,  could  only  be  done  at  great  ex- 
pense. All  efforts  to  obtain  the  returns  for  this  province  of  the  ^'  occa- 
pation  census"  taken  two  years  ago  were  unavailing. 

Those  for  the  city  of  Breslau,  having  been  printed,  are  given  herewith* 
The  blank  forms  sent  with  the  circular  I  am  also  unable  to  fill  out  as 
desired,  for  the  reason  that  in  most  cases  the  information  could  only  be 
got  in  the  incomplete  form  here  given. 

^Notwithstanding  the  general  disinclination  to  furnish  the  desired  in- 
formation, I  have  been  able  to  gather  many  interesting  facts  and  statis- 
tics from  all  parts  of  the  province,  and  am  under  obligations  to  the  chief 
of  the  mining  bureau,  to  Mr.  Frank  Yalk,  and  to  Trades  Councilor 
Frief,  who  has  a  penchant  for  labor  statistics,  and  whose  position  en- 
ables him  to  indulge  it  to  its  fullest  extent. 

The  board  of  magistrates'  official  list  of  mechanics'  wages,  made  up 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  dues  to  be  deducted  for  the  state  sick  fond, 
to  which  a  brief  allusion  is  made  in  the  report,  has  since  been  sent  to 
this  office. 

It  is  a  rather  cumbrous  document,  and  the  useful  facts  it  contains  are 
already  given  under  the  head  of  ^'  General  trades." 

Among  some  curiosities  of  the  list,  showing  that  all  contingencies  are 
prepared  for,  are  the  wages  of  female  chimney- sweeps,  female  truck  and 
cab-drivers,  and  other  extraordinary  female  occupations. 

I  had  intended  to  make  a  better  copy  of  the  report  for  transmission 
to  the  Department,  but  as  the  preparation  of  it  has  occupied  a  longer 
time  than  was  anticipated  I  have  determined  to  forward  it  without  far- 
ther delay,  especially  as  the  machinery  exhibition  opens  to-morrow  and 
I  have  a  report  on  agricultural  machinery  to  finish. 
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BATES  OF  WAGES. 

The  followiDg  list  of  salaries  and  wages  per  year  paid  in  this  city 
was  prepared  by  the  tax  commiesion  as  a  basis  for  assessing  the  com- 
monal  income  tax,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  official: 


OocapatioDB. 


ApothecuiM*  ualsUnU 

Preteription  dark* 

Baken 

Barbers 

BtlliArd-toble  in*kerB 

Brewers 

Book-binden 

Book-keeper* : 

In  krjEre  estobliabmentB 

Id  nnelleT  eateblishmentB.. 

Bniah-BUikers 

Batebera 

BrMe-foondera 

BoOer-nakere 

Biittmi*iD*kerB 

Besket-makers 

Chimoey-eireepe 

Coopers 

CariwnterB 

Cif(ar.iiuikeTB 

Clerks: 

In  Urgt  establisbments.  ... 

In  sminereetobUskments.. 

Confeetioners 

CoDib-mskers 

^^**pp***'i"H^^  .«•.•...•...  ..... 

Cork-eaiters 

DistUlers 

I^ers 

Die^iokers  and  engraren 

Pne-raakers 

Farriers 

FoTPmen  In  tbe  building  tntdes 

Osrdeners 

eiaiieffs 


▲rerage 

wages. 

$207  60 

800  00 

178  80 

-142  80 

228  10 

142  80 

106  80 

440  80 

26180 

142  80 

106  80 

106  80 

106  80 

142  80 

142  80 

106  60 

106  60 

142  80 

142  80 

261  80 

106  60 

106  60 

142  80 

106  60 

106  60 

142  80 

106  60 

106  60 

106  60 

142  80 

226  10 

142  80 

142  80 

OocapationB. 


Qoldsmitbs 

Goldbeaters 

OloTe-makers 

OloTe-entters 

Hai  rdressers 

Honse  porCen 

Hotel  porters 

Instmment  makers 

Laborers 

Llthograpbers 

If  asoDB  and  briok-layers 

Ifacbinists 

Metal-tamers 

Holders 

Paper-hangers 

Pump-makers 

Pattern-makers 

Painters 

Portrait  (photograph)  painters 

Printers 

Boofers 

Sculptors  (in  stnooo) , 

Stuoeoers 

Soap-makers 

Saddlers 

Shoemakers 

Type-founders 

Tanners 

Tinsmiths 

Turners  in  wood,  ivory,  &o.... 
Waiters 

In  hotels 

In  first-class  hotels 

Wire-workers  

Wheelwrights 


Average 
wages. 


$226  1 
106  60 
106  80 
226  10 
106  60 
00  60 
106  60 

106  60 

107  10 
106  60 
142  80 
226  10 
106  60 
106  60 
106  60 
106  60 
226  10 
106  60 
207  50 
226  10 
142  80 
106  60 
106  60 
106  60 
106  60 
142  80 
106  60 
106  60 
106  60 
106  60 
142  80 
106  60 
207  60 
142  80 
106  60 
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The  following  list  is  the  resnlt  of  inqniries,  made  by  a  reliable  person 
for  the  purpose  of  this  report^  among  masters  as  well  as  workmen : 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  Breelau. 


Ooeapaiions. 


BUILDIHO 

Briek-layers  and  masons 

Hod-CMTiers 

Plasterers  and  staoooers 

Tenders 

Slaters 

Bnofers , 

Tenders 

Plnmbers   

Catpenters , 

Osa-fltters 

Assiata  nts 

OTHSR  TSADBB. 

Bakers*  (with  board  and  lodging) 

Bskers*  (without  board  and  lodging) 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers , 

Book-binders. .............  ................. 


Lowest 

Highest 

$2  86 

14  67 

8  10 

860 

8  67 

400 

2  10 

2  81 

284 

420 

2  10 

8  72 

1  72 

2  68 

867 

648 

268 

272 

1  72 

4  00 

1  72 

268 

65 

2.38 

268 

8  67 

286 

4  20 

243 

8  67 

284 

486 

Average. 


$8  60 
2  10 
8  70 
288 
2  81 
2  81 
2  10 
6  00 
8  08 
2  86 
2  10 


1  48 
8  08 
8  67 

2  86 
886 
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Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  Breslau — Continned. 


OocapatloDB. 


Othkb  TKADXfr— Continued. 

Briok-makera 

Brewers 

Butchers  (with  board  and  lodging) 

Braas-fonnders 

Cabinet-makers : 

Joiners 

Fnmitare 

Confectioners*  (with  board  and  lodging) 

Cigar-makers: 

Males 

Females 

Coopers 

Cntters 

Distillers  ( w  ith  board  and  lodging) 

Drivers: 

.  Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railway  (per  month ) 

Sb'eet  railway  conductors  (per  month) 

Dyers .- 

Engravers 

Furriers 

Gardeners : 

Male  (with  board  and  lodging) 

Female  (with  board  and  lodging) 

Hatters 

Horseshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  4m} 

Lithograpliers 

Machinists 

Millwriehts 

Kail*makers,  hand  (part  board  and  lodging) 

Potters  and  (tile)  stove-setters 

Printers : 

Pressmen 

Compoaitcrs 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegrapb  operators per  m  onth . 

TinsmltJis 


Lowest 


$1  19 
2  86 
1  43 
286 


4 
4 

1 


29 
29 
19 


2  00 

1  30 

2  86 
a  83 


1  19 

2  19 
12  86 
14  28 

1  43 

2  86 
8  14 


72 
86 
72 
19 


2  86 


1 

4 


43 

29 


8  57 

8  43 

58 

1  72 


5 
5 

i 


SB 

34 

19 

2  19 

2  43 

17  85 

1  72 


|2  86 
8  72 
2  19  ! 
6  43 


5 
6 
2 

4 
8 
4 


00 
43 
62 

15 

57 
86 


8  57 
2  57 


2 

3 


86 
57 


16  66 
19  04 


29 
14 
14 


4 
5 
11 
3 
5 
5 
5 
2 
2 


2  19 
1  43 

00 
72 
42 
57 
92 
00 
14 
88 
58 


7 
6 


72 
43 
3  57 
3  57 

3  91 
85  70 

4  29 


1191 
333 
180 
478 

476 


4 
1 

2 

2 
3 

2 
1 

2 

2 


7< 

n 

M 

as 

S7 


40 


2M 

351 
3  57 


43 

« 

81 
88 
OS 
38 
Tf 
29 
21 
91 
19 


572 
573 
288 
288 
281 


288 


*  Bighty  hours. 


The  board  of  tnagistrates  have  also,  since  the  1st  of  May,  prepared  a 
statement  of  the  wages  received  by  the  journeymen  mechanics  and  their 
laborers  in  this  city,  for  the  guidance  of  the  trades  guilds  in  levying  the 
contributions  for  the  ^^  sick  funds."  An  effort  was  made  to  obtain  this 
list,  but  up  to  the  present  writing  without  success.  The  list  of  the 
wages  paid  in  this  administrative  district  to  day -laborers,  prepared  by 
the  district  authorities  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  sick-fund 
law,  is  as  follows : 

City  of  Breslau : 

Males  over  sixteen  years per  day..  |0  38 

Females  over  sixteen  years do 24 

Males  under  sixteen  years do 19 

Females  under  sixteen  years do 14^ 

Breslau  suburban  district: 

Males  over  sixteen  years  . do 21^ 

Females  over  sixteen  years  •. do 15J 

Males  and  females  under  sixteen  years do 12 

The  lowest  point  in  this  scale  is  reached  at  the  town  of  Militsdi, 
where  males  over  sixteen  are  paid  20},  females  over  sixteen  and  maleB 
under  sixteen  12,  and  females  under  sixteen  7  cents  per  day. 

In  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  this  official  statement  of  the 
wages  of  day-laborers,  the  fact  may  be  mentioned  that  a  large  number 
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of  able-bodied  men  are  at  present  preparing  additional  irrigation  fields 
for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  this  city  a  few  miles  down  the  river. 
They  are  paid  38  cents  a  day,  working  honrs,  eleven.  The  contractor 
says  he  could  get  double  the  number  of  men  at  the  same  rate  at  a  few 
hoars'  notice. 

AVERAGE  WAGES  IN   SILESIA. 

Basing  his  estimate  on  reports  received  from  thirty-eight  cities  and 
towns  in  the  province,  a  dollector  of  labor  statistics  gives  the  following 
as  the  average  weekly  wages  and  hours  for  the  occupations  named : 


Oconpationa. 

Hours  of 
labor. 

Amount. 

ICitoDa: 

Foran6]i .................. 

• 

10.5 
10.6 
10.5 
11.7 
11.6 
11.7 
11.9 
1L2 
11.4 
10.8 
10.8 
10.9 
10.5 
10.8 

13  50 
2  36 

Joarneymen 

I*borer» , ....x.^     ^^       .  ^  .^.     ^xx       ...          ..........^.x. 

1  62 

Carpenters 

2  61 

fimithn        ,,. 

2  90 

Tallon 

2  31 

ShoeiDakers - 

2  10 

M%chin{Hta ...  ^ ... .     . . 

3  48 

Power-loom  weaTen 

2  61 

Vool  apinnera 

2  88 

Oth^r  f^kipp^  fa-ctorv  handa    .     

2  67 

Paetory  laborers - 

1  90 

Garden  laborers 

1  50 

Pleld  laborers 

1  41 

FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 

Wagtapaid  per  week  of  Hxtp-Hx  and  seventy-two  hours  in  a  cotton  and  linen  weaving  mill  in 

Sorau,  Lu8atia. 

fSeTenty-two  hours  per  week.] 


Oooupations. 


OrefMers 

Loom  preparers 

Weavers 

Bleachers 

Kanglers 

Women: 

Wearers 

^Molers 

Spoolers 

Pikers*  aasiatants. 


Lowest. 


$3  57 


1  67 
1  91 


1  43 
1  29 


731 


Highest. 


$4  76 
2  86 
2  38 
2  14 
2  86 

2  12 
1  71 


1 
1 


07 
00 


Average. 


$4  20 


1  91 


1 
1 


67 
48 


Wages  in  cotton-spinning  mill  in  Middle  Silesia. 

'  fEleven  hours  per  day.] 

Per  annum. 

15  overlookers,  aesistants,  and  Hkilled  workmen $214 

56  male  operatives 178 

18  female  operatives *. 143 

107  female  operaMves 108 

93  female  operatives ' .' 89 

120  female  operatives 72 

Wages  in  eotiofi-xoeaving  mill  in  Middle  Silesia, 

15  overseers,  forwarders,  and  mechanics per  annum . .  $250  00  to  $425  00 

60 operatives*" per  week..        2  38  2  86 

245employ6>» do,...        1  67  2  02 

202emplo3es* do....        1  19  1  67 

*  Per  week  of  sixty-six  hours. 
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Another  ootton-weaving  mill  in  Middle  SHesia, 

6  saperinteDdents  and  skilled  workmen per  annam. 

17  o verlookersy  forwardern,  and  warehousemen do... 

75  male  and  female  operatives* per  week. 

99  male  and  female  operatives* do... 

189  male  and  female  operatives* do... 

82  male  and  female  operatives* do... 


$321  00  to  1476  00 

214  00 

32100 

2  38 

286 

2  15 

238 

1  67 

2  15 

1  43 

167 

Weekly  wagee  in  spinning  and  weaving  mill  in  Lower  Silesia. 


Oceapatloiia. 


Flazhaoklers «... 

Foremen  of  carders . . . 
Spinners  by  the  piece 

Keelore,  femalea 

Weavers,  foremen.... 

Weavers 

Weavers,  piece-work. 

Finishers 

lianglers 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$2  19 
2  19 
2  19 
1  48 

1  09 
8  48 

2  62 

1  48 

2  86 

$2  88 
2  86 
2  86 

8  81 

1  67 
886 

2  86 
8  09 

OccapaUons. 


Female  spinneiB  .... 

Laborers 

Reelers 

FinUhers'  assistants 

Warpers 

Dyers 

Dvers'  assistants 

Firemen 

liachlne-desaers. . . . 


Lowest 

♦148 

167 

1  48 

167 

2  14 

288 

191 

288 

2  14 

Ei^bsii 


•If 
211 
2  19 

in 

23i 


14 


Linen  spinning  and  weaving  mill  in  Lower  Silesia. 

[Per  day  of  deven  hoars.] 

SO  persons |0  96 

50  persons 57 

100  persons ' 48 

100  persons 36 

150  persons 30 

250  persons  (women) 24 

250  persons  (women  and  minors) 19 

270  persons  (minors) U 

Wages  in  hleaohing,  finishing,  and  mangling  works  in  Middle  Silesia. 

[Per  day  of  eleven  hoars.] 

I 

14  male  employ^ per  week..  |2  86  tofe|3  57 

64  female  employ^ do 2  10  2  86 

34  female  employes do....     1  43  2  10 

45  female  employ^,  per  week,  at  less  than 143 


Wages  in  woolen  doth  mill  in  Lower  Silesia. 

[Per  day  of  deven  hoars.] 

20  operatives per  annum.. 

54  operatives do 


1143  00 
86  00 


Wages  in  wool-spinning  mtU  in  Middle  Silesia. 

[Per  week  of  sixty-six  hoars.] 

60  male  and  female  operatives $1  43 

280  male  ahd  female  operatives $1  43  to    1^ 

80  male  and  female  operatives 1  91         2  38 

30  male  and  female  operatives 2  38         3  57 

8  overseers  and  head  overseers 7  14 

50  mechanics  and  overseers 3  57         7  14 


Per  week  of  sixty-six  hours. 
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Weekly  wages  in  shoddy  mill  in  Middle  Silesia. 

[Per  day  of  eleven  hoars.] 

SOpeiBODA |0  96 

lOOpenoDS $0  96  to  1  30 

57peT8on8 1  30  2  38 

lu  persons 2  38  3  34 

DaUy  wages  in  sugar  factory  in  Upper  Silesia. 

[Per  day  of  twelve  hoars.] 

En^neer  and  coppersmith $1  19 

Weigher 60 

2  smiths,  4  head  workmen $0  36  to  48 

26  men 36 

20  women 24 

Daily  wages  in  sugar  factory  in  province  of  Posen, 

[Twdve  hours  per  day.] 

In  beet-root  house  and  yard : 

Men 10  26 

Hale  minors |0  19to       21 

Women 17 

In  bone-charring  honse ^ 26  32 

Boiler-honse,  firemen 31  36 

Diffasion  and  separating  pan  men 29  34 

Pnippressers : 29 

Filterers 36  38 

Evaporators 31 

Machine-tenders 26  29 

Lime-burners 36 

Lime-bnmers'  assistants 29 

Sogar  loft,  grinding  mills,  packing  and  forwarding  : 

Foremen 33 

Other  workmen 29 

Girls *. 19 

The  work  requiring  technical  knowledge  is  paid  by  the  piece,  the  men  earning 
from  12.86  to  $3.58  per  week  of  seventy- two  hoars.  Most  of  the  hands  in  this  factory 
get  free  lodging,  and  provisions  and  clothing  at  wholesale  prices. 

Monthly  wages  in  brush  factory  in  Middle  Silesia, 

5  workmen $13to|17  00 

53  workmen 11  00 

25  workmen 6  50 

Ninety-three  (mostly  minors  under  sixteen),  at  7  cents  per  day. 

Yearly  wages  in  chemical  works  in  Middle  Silesia. 

6  persons |238 

2  persons 214 

ISpersons |178to  202 

38pei8on8 143  167 

6per8ons 108  143 

16  persons 72  96 

9  persons 60  72 

Daily  wages  in  chemical  ferUlieer  factory. 

TTen  hours  i>er  day.] 

1  fat-boiler (0  84 

6  workmen 48 

22  workmen .:..  42 

19  women  - 19 
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Dailji  wages  in  grist-mill, 

6  millers ^-v- t©  7« 

4  millers .• 48 

3  laborers 84 

Daily  wages  in  distillery  in  Upper  Silesia, 

[Eleven  hoan  per  day. J 

1  cooper |0  72 

2  distillers W 

2  distillers 48 

3  firemen 36 

15  laborers 36 

Daily  wages  in  snuff  factory  in  Upper  Silesia, 

[Eleven  hours  per  daj.] 

2  foremen  $0  96 

20  men 48 

12  women 24 

Weekly  wages  in  chromo-lithographic  establishment  in  Middle  SUesia. 

2<  workmen $7  00 

11  workmen $4  76  to  7  00 

2workmen 2  86       4  76 

14  workmen 1  67       2  86 

30  workmen,  less  than '. 167 

Daily  wages  in  Portland  cement  works  in  Upper  Silesia, 

3  workmen (0  36 

66  workmen i4 

70  workmen  and  women 24 

Weekly  wages  in  cigar  factory  in  Lower  Silesia, 

Foremen $4  29  to  |7  14 

Ciffar-makers 2  80  S  24 

Assistants ; 1  43  2  14 

Women : 

In  winter 48  3  09 

In  summer 48  3  41 

Boys  and  girls  under  sixteen 48  I  G 

Weekly  wages  in  cigar  factory  in  Upper  Silesia. 

Cigar-makers t2  6S  to  $2  86 

Women : 

In  winter 72         219 

In  summer 2  98 

Boys  under  sixteen 119 

Girls  under  sixteen 96 

Weekly  wages  in  chocolate  factory. 

Workmen |3  57  to  $4  29 

Day  laborers 1  08  2  14 

Workwomen 1  19  191 

Boys  nnder  sixteen 60  1  19 

Girls  under  sixteen ' ■ 60  143 

FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

Weekly  vages  in  iron  foundry  in  Upper  Silesia, 

2foremon |7  2Oto|960 

4  workmen 3  57        4  76 

10  workmen 2  86        357 

10  workmen 2  15  ^     2W 

33  workmen 1  43        215 

iO  workmen 14^ 
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Daily  wageg  in  iron  works  in  Upper  Sileaia, 

r  Working  time  twelve  hoars.]  , 

66forgemen  and  first  puddlers (0  84  to  ^0  96 

16  welders,  7  hamnier-drivers 72            79 

145  po'ddlers,  shearers,  engine-tenders,  <&o 50            66 

110  shearsmeni  smiths,  firemen,  &c * 48            54 

275  nnskilled  workmen  and  minors 37            44 

10  day  laborers 16| 

Daily  wages  in  iube'rolUng  mill  in  Upper  Silesia. 

20  workmen $0  60  to  fO  70 

70workmen 36            60 

117  workmen 28           36 

Average  daily  wages  of  coppersmiths  and  MUr-maJcers  in  establishment  in  Middle  Silesia, 

20  married  workmen $0  96 

16  unmarried  workmen 72 

25  married  workmen 48 

15  unmarried  workmen - 36 

GLASS  AND  PORCELAIN  WORKS. 

Wages  in  glass  factory  in  Lower  Silesia. 

Plate-glass  makers per  week..  19  52 

HoUow-glass  makers : do 7  19 

Common  workers do....  |2  38to        3  09 

Plate-glass  makers ^ ...per  year..  357  00 

Hollow-glass  makers do 286  00 

fiottle  and  medicine-glass  makers do 286  00 

Glafls-grinders do....  357  00 

Melters - do....  191  00        357  00 

Glass-makers'  assistants do 167  00 

Learners do;...  52  00 

Pattern-makers do 155  00 

Pot-makers do 219  00 

Pot-tenders do.,..  108  00 

Clay-workers  and  packers do 96  00 

Other  assistants do 86  00 

Women  and  girls '. do 48  00 

Weekly  wages  in  porcelain  factory, 

[Per  week  of  sixty-six  hours.] 

Head  painter,  head  turner,  and  Yoremen $6  43 

Porcelain  painters  and  turners $3  57  to   4  76 

Saggar  tnmers  and  decorators 2  86         3  57 

Kiln-honse  workers 2  19         2  38 

Glazere  (females).... 1  19         1  43 

Women : 

Inwinter 72         1  49 

In  summer 72         2  29 

Boys  and  girls  under  sixteen 1  05 

lillNES  AND  MINING. 

m 

Average  wa^ea  per  week  in  coal  mines. 

Orerlookers,  engineers,  mine  carpenters,  and  others  not  on  scale $3  06 

Miners 3  32 

Mine  laborers %l  98  to   2  16 

Oatside  laborers ^ 2  10 

Women 1  10 

Minors...   - 93 

92  A—LAB 30 


\ 
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Average  vMigee  per  week  in  inm  mtiiM. 

Miners > |3  09to«2  99 

Engneera  and  smiths 2  19  3  57 

Mine  masons  and  carpenters 8  19  3  S7 

Minelaborers 1  31  2  36 

Womenand  minors :. ?•  124 

Average  wageeper  week  in  zinc  and  lead  minea. 

Overlookers  and  others  not  on  scale $2  79 

Miners 2  40 

Laborers  in  mines 1  98 

Laborers'  assistants 1  62 

Outside  laborers 1  92 

Women 10& 

Minors 97 


RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  to  railway  emplojfA  in  Breelan, 

Engineers:  $285  to  |425  per  year,  and  f 47.60  bonns  for  rent,  with  slight  additions 
for  night  trains  and  mileage,  and  deduction  of  |1.50  a  month  fur  clothing  and  rarioos 
benetlt  funds 

Conductors :  f '249  to  $285.60,  with  rpnt  and  deductions  same  as  engineers. 

Brakemen  who  also  act  as  conductors:  |185.64  to  |235.62;  rent,  $42.84  ;  extras  and 
deductions  same  as  above. 

Brakemen,  second  class :  $188.20,  with  slight  extra  allowance  for  night  service. 

Brakemen,  third  class  (without  permanent  engagement):  33  to  3b  cents  per  day^ 
with  slight  extra  allowance  as  above. 

Oilers:  38,  40,  and  43  cents  per  day,  with  slight  extra  allowance  for  vigilance  and 
economy,  and  a  fine  of  48  cents  for  every  **  hot  box." 

Freight  and  baggage  masters :  $235.62  to  $249.90  per  year,  with  $48  rentbonns^  and 
deductions  same  as  engineers. 

Firemen :  $214.20  to  $285  per  year,  bonus  for  rent,  and  deductions  same  as  brake- 
men,  first  class. 

8 witch- tenders:  $185.64  to  $235.62,  and  bonns  of  $14.28  for  rent;  extra  allowance 
for  night  service. 

Signal-men  and  line  watchmen :  $185.64  to  $2:)5.62,  and  free  rent,  or  bonus  of  $14.26; 
extra  allowance  same  as  bnike.men  of  s«*cond  class. 

Car-shunters  and  other  workmen  ahont  stations:  36  to  48  cents  per  day. 

Track-repairers  and  other  laborers:  37  to  48  cents  per  day. 

Wages  paid  in  ship-yards  and  to  seamen. 

Under  this  head  little  can  be  said  here.  Of  the  small  lK>ats  that  ply  on  the  Oder,  a 
few  only  are  built  here,  and  the  wuges  of  the  builders  are  from  48  to  8:i  cents  a  day.  The 
boat's  crew  is  generally  composed  of  two  men  and  a  boy;  wages,  from  20  to  40  cents  a 
day.  Tbe  small  steamboats  that  run  on  excursion  tripri  t»  and  from  the  city  daring 
the  summer  and  serve  as  tugs  in  the  winter,  are  manned  by  a  captain,  who  is  usnally 
part  owner,  an  engineer,  who  is  also  fireman,  and  a  deck  hand,  who  is  also  steeramao. 
Wages  of  these  two  latter,  37  to  60,  aud  30  to  48  cents  per  day. 

STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  stores  in  Breslau. 


OccnpatioDS. 


Wholesale : 

CnuDtin^'lionBe  clerks,  book-keepers,  &o 

Stilesmen,  wart*hoasemoii,  Sie 

Betail: 

Cl<^rks  and  book-keepers 

Bulpsmeii 

Sflleswomen 

Porters 


Lowest. 

1 
Higlieat. , 

« 

$4  76 
4  76 

$10 -n 

7  19 

1 

8  57 
S  57 
1  91 
1  43 

7  34 
7  U 
7  14 
266 

•  M 

50* 
591 

in 

m 
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Wag€$  trnjirti-elasa  millinery  and  drtM-making  esldbliahmenU. 

Clerks,  book-keepers,  and  salesmen per  moD  th . .  |8  57  to  $107  QO 

Directress do....  17  85  71  40 

8al**fi women do 4  76  32  53f 

Apprentices  ...1 do 3  87  7  19 

MachiDe-sewers per  week..  2  38  3  57 

SeanistreHKes per  da  v..         16f  24 

Porteis  and  messengers per  week . .  2  38  3  57 

For  mukiug  an  ordinary  dress 167  2  38 

For  making  a  stylish  dress 2  86  5  96 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  quarter  to  houeebold  eervania  in  Silesia. 

In  cities  and  on  large  estates : 

General  servants $6  43to|ll  00 

Cooks 10  72        13  28 

Nnn«e  girls 3  57          6  43 

Id  small  towns  and  villages 4  29         6  4^ 

llie  cnstoni  is  almost  nniversal  of  giving  honse  servants,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  gifts  in  money  or  goods  equal  at  least  to  one  quart eHd  wages.  The  sam^  cas- 
toDi  is  observed  in  regard  to  the  saleswomen  in  many  of  the  retail  stores. 

AGEICULTTBAL  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  iteek  to  agricultural  laborers  in  Silesia. 


Womeok 


Higheftt. 

$2  14 
1  79 

Lowest 

10  86 
86 

Avenge. 


$1  45 

I  an 


CORPORATION  EMPLOYlfeS. 

Saiaries  and  wages  per  annum  paid  to  the  corporation  officers  and  employes  in  the  dty  of 

Br'eslau. 


[With  bonus  for  rent.] 


Occupations. 


CHy  eovemment : 

Kirnt  an<l  necood  bnnfomast^r 

Chif  f  of  fire  bripute  and  biiildinfc  inspectors 

Citv  clerk,  pawn-offlce  keeper,  fi  rat  accountant  and  auditors  of  city 
tfeaanrv  and  savinKS  institution. 

Chief  clerks 

Clerkn  

Tax -<»ffi<*«  clerks 

Special  accountants 

Boak-keepers 

Various  bureau  assistants 

Tax  ofH<'e  and  treasury  assistants ■ 

Tax  collecitin*      

I  iis»p«ctoTs  •  nd  fire  en pn eers 

Officers  of  city  warehoune  and  yard,  markets  and  octroi 

Snrvfyors.  overseers  of  public  uuildings  and  liver  improvements.. 

Ofllc«*r8  of  fas  and  water  works 

City  librarian 

Cuatodians  of  city  library 

Mefla«*nfEcra 

Executors 

"Sight  watcbmen : 

If  airt^rs  of  the  watob 


Highest 


$4,641  00 


Serfseanta.. 
Watchmen 


Lowest. 


•2, 856  00 


1,713  00 

1, 4.!8  00 

$1,627  98 

1,086  OU 

785  43 

1, 053  1& 

999  60 

571  20 

839  90 

671  20 

428  40 

649  78 

651  80 

499  80 

642  68 

06:^  90 

042  60 

851*80 

571  ?0 

4L'8  40 

549  78 

428  4U 

286  60 

422  21 

428  40 

2H5  60 

412  60 

428  40 

285  60 

438  87 

667  50 

428  40 

851  80 

642  60 

214  20 

440  00 

720  00 

430  00 

580  90 

861  08 

892  70 

758  08 

960  UO 

1,06U  10 

600  82 

390  32 

535  50 

855  80 

279  88 

362  24 

214  00 

178  00 

240  oa 

271  32 

271  32 

278  40 

103  54 

103  5i 

103  51 

99  96 

90  96  1 

99  00 

Arerugm. 
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Malarie8  and  waget  per  annum  paid  to  the  oorporation  officere  and  empJ^jfA  in  ikedt§9f 

Breelau — Continued. 


Occupations. 


Fire  briieade : 

Foremen $348  15 

Firemen 252  76 

Haud-«nglne  men 154  26 

Street  cleaners : 

Overseers w ;  260  32 

Stable-keeper j  257  04 

Cartmen '  166  00 

Sweepers •  IW  24 

Sewer  and  cnlrert  cleaners. perday..]  72 

Gas  and  water  pipe  and  sewer  men do —  60 

Pavers do 72 

8ehools"-salarles  per  annum,  with  bonns  for  rent  :*  \ 

Directors  of  tbeGvmnasia ;  1,718  60 

Teachers  of  the  G.v'mnasia ;  1,213  80 

Rectors  (higher  male  and  female  schools) ]  1,213  80 

Teachers  (higher  male  and  female  schools) <  906  60 

Elementary  teachers  in  hiifher  schools 797  30 

Directors  of  elementary  schools i  678  30 

Teachers  of  elementary  schools  57120 

Rector  girls  middle  school , 856  00 

Teachers      76160 

Teachers  of  gymnastics  (turning) I  860  80 

I 


1348  15 
252  76 
154  25 

252  76 

257  04 

152  32 

105  00 

48 

43 

50 

1,428  00 
490  80 

1, 142  40 
380  80 
378  40 
535  50 
286  00 
856  00 
309  40 
57120 


$354  sr 

154  S 

2$7H 
ViH 
154  II 
1»7I 
M 

a 

61 

utxtn 

8BI5( 

1,11171 
«7SU 

sna 

727  01 
2958 
flSBM 
56181 

TUN 


*With  a  dwelling  in  school  building. 
TRADES  AND  LABOR  IN   GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY. 

Besides  officials  and  clerks,  the  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Govern- 
ment here  are  .the  railway  hands  fall  the  Silesian  railways  except  one 
short  line  bein  g  no  w  the  property  or  the  state)  the  day  police,  telegraphers, 
and  letter-carriers.  The  pay  of  the  latter  is,  in  the  cities  and  larger 
towns,  $193.80  to  $321.30  per  year,  bonas  of  $14.28  for  rent,  and  pen- 
sion, when  retired,  of  $5.71,  $10.71,  and  $19.28  per  month,  according  to 
years  of  service.    In  country  districts,  36  to  48  cents  pfer  day. 

PRINTERS  AND  PRINTING  OFPIOKS. 

The  wages  of  compositors  and  pressmen  are  given  under  the  head  of 
general  trades.  It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  a  few  fast  compositors, 
working  by  the  piece,  and  some  experienced  pressmen  on  illostrated 
work,  earn  a  little  more  than  the  maximum  wages  there  given.  In 
piece-work  the  matter  is  measnred  by  the  number  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  beginning  with  a,  which  go  in  the  line.  Thus  if  the  line 
takes  in  all  the  letters  (lower  case)  of  the  alphabet,  the  measure  is  26 
ens.  By  this  method  of  counting  all  controversy  regarding  lean,  or  con- 
densed tyi)e,  or  the  use  of  a  small  face  on  a  large  body,  is  avoided,  and 
the  size  of  the  body  is  always  the  standard  of  measure.  The  price  per 
thousand  varies  greatly  throughout  the  district,  being  highest  in  this 
city,  where  the  printers'  union  is  a  strong  body,  and  lowest  in  the 
towns  where  no  union  exists,  or  the  employers  are  able,  in  spite  of  tbe 
union,  to  get  workmen  at  the  low  wages  offered.  The  price  paid  by  the 
union  offices  in  this  city  is  8  cents  per  thousand  ens;  the  lowest  priee 
paid  in  the  district  is  6  cents.  Professional  proof-readers,  whose  duties 
are  confi.ned  to  their  calling,  are  not  known  here.  The  principal  ofiSoes 
here  are  supplied  with  the  most  modern  machinery,  stereotype  their 
forms,  and  print  their  newspapers  on  the  '*  endless  sheet." 

COST  OP  LrviNG. 

The  collector  of  labor  statistics  who  prepared  the  table  giving  the 
average  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  this  district,  also  estimates  the 
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provisions  consnmed  by  a  workiDgman's  family  of  foar  to  five  persons^ 
and  the  cost  of  the  same,  to  be  as  follows : 


Provisions  per  month. 


InGermaa 
Empire. 


78  pounds  of  rye  flonr 

53  ponnds  of  wheat  floor « 

n  pounds  of  heef ( 

2|  pomids  of  pork < 

7{  pounds  of  Daoon ( 

8  pounds  of  butter 

'fj  bnsheis  potatoes 

10  quarts  of  milk 

Total 


$2  80 
232 

2i2 

75 
34 
42 


9  05 


WAGES  AND   COST   OF  LIVING  IN  SILESIA. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  wages  of  a  namber  of  occnpa- 
tioDs  and  the  average  cost  of  provisions,  rent,  light,  and  fnel  at  nine 
different  points  in  the  district : 

WAGES  PER  WEEK,  TEN  AND  A  HALF  HOURS  PER  DAY. 


Masons: 

Foremen 

Journeymen ..... 

Laborers 

Carpenters 

Smiths 

Tailors 

Shoemakers 

Power-loom  weavers. 
Wool-spinners 


14 

3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
] 


04 
29 
98 
38 
80 
14 
01 
91 


Other  skilled  fsctory  liands 


Laborers: 

In  factories.. 
Infrardens .. 
In  the  fields. 


2  94 

3  57 


2  10 
1  94 
1  94 


m 


$5  00 
3  10 

2  14 

3  10 
2  01 
2  01 
2  14 


s 

0 


$2  80 
2  14 
1  19 


$3  85 
2  80 
1  08 


1  19 
c2  80) 

^0  43) 


2  14 
1  91 


238 


2  14  ,  1  88 
2  38  '  1  72 
2  14     1  57 


1  71 
1  55 
1  43 


3 

OB 
0 
V 


Si 


$2  80 
2  14 
1  19 


2  38 


1  88 
1  72 
1  57 


$3  57 
1  91 
1  19 


I 


i 
I 

I 


71 
90 
90 


$0  40 
3  29 
179 
3  29 
3  29 


$2  80 

2  14 

,  1  72 


2  50 


2  14 

3  57 


2  14 
1  57 


2  02 


2  80 


2  14 
1  72 
1  72 


2  17 
236 
1  07 
1  07 


to 


$4  28 
8  27 
1  73 

f2  8t 
5  00 
3  21 
3  57 


242 
3*25 


3  57 
428 


250 
1  90 
190 


RETAIL  PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS. 


Rye  bread per  ponnd. 

Rye  floor do... 

wheat  floor do... 

Batter do... 

Mflk per  qnart. 

X|(gB per  doaen.. 

Potatoes percwt.. 

Steer  beef. 

Cow  beef 

Pork 

ICntton 


it 

0 

3J 

4 

4i 

24 

25 

3i 

H 

14 

14 

04 

93 

11 

13 

10 

11 

18 

13 

13 

11 

21* 

22 

2i 

2i 

21 

2i 

■ 

2ft 

3 

2i 

3 

3* 

3 

4 

4 

4* 

4 

4 

25 

lit 

22* 

2 

12 

22 

2 

12 

1 

It 

18 

70 

40* 

40* 

53 

57 

11 
11 

11 
9} 

"ii* 

m 

loi 

lljl 

131 

13i 

13 

13; 

14 

11* 
23 

la 

8 
21 

11} 
23 

23ft 

lil 

00 
15 
14 
14 


LODGINGS,  LIGHT,  AND  FUEL. 


SleepiBfE  berth,  per  month,  half  bed 
Sleeping  berth,  per  month,  whole 

bed \ 

Tenement,  per  month,  consisting 

of— 

1  room,  with  store 

2  rooms,  with  stove 

1  room,  with  stove,  kitchen, 
chamber,  cellar,  and  wood- 
shed  

2  rooms,  with  as  above 

Coal,  per  200  ponnds 

Pecroleain 


83|  to  1  Ot 


2  38 

3  57 


36  to  40 
05 


/ 
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The  followiug  workingmeu's  budget  ^was  prepared  by  a  trades  conn- 
cilor  (GewerbeRath)  from  replies  to  circiilar8  sent  by  him  to  two  hun* 
dredand  thirty-five  different  points  in  the  province,  asking  for  full  in- 
formation regarding  wages  and  the  cost  of  living.  The  table  gives  the 
average  wages  of  the  various  occupations  throughout  the  district: 


Branch  of  indoatrj. 


Hines  and  qnarrlea 

Smelteries,  Sec. 

Qlasa- works  and  potteries 

Textile  factories  

Ctemical  works,  all  kinds 

Breweries,   diHtilleries,    sugar    and 

•taroh  factories,  &o 

Grist  and  othtT  mills    

Paper  mills  and  paper  factories 

Cigar  factories 

Other  industries 

Ayerageof  all 


Number  in  family. 


a 


p 

n 


1 
J' 


..'  3 
3  . . .  • 
3.... 
3  .... 
3 


1 
3 

-.1 


5 

o 


Ramings. 


3 


s 

•g 

s 


$177  79 
I&3  2Q 
196  59 
13-^09 
133  28 

114  24 
413  U5 
161  36 
119  24 
lai  U3 
154  93 


c     ■ 
Pi        H 


$188  71 

|0  24  219  44 

!:«« 

48  178  74 

3  81  1«  27 

1»S 
1*3  21 

m» 

10  OO; I6» 

6  661  24  75 IW  44 

14  7«  21  42       4K  191  SI 


Branch  of  industry. 


Mines  and  quarries 

Smelteries,  &c 

Glass-works  and  potteries  . . 

Textile  factories 

Chemical  works,  all  kinds. . . 
Breweries,  distilleries,  sugar 

and  starch  factories,  &o. . . 

Grist  and  other  mills 

Paper  mills  and  paper  facto- 

ties 

Cigar  factories. 

Other  iudustiiea 

ATerageof  all 


Expenses. 


19$28 
33  34 


66$15 
03i  in 
70   18 


72   25 
38  31 


37 
71 

70 
65 


13 
9 

10 
U 


47fn  42 
•-'3  10  00 
17  14 
16  18 
12  38 


33 

80 
77, 


$4  62  $0  72  $3 
5  00  1  43  4 
2  61  6  191  5 
2  99  I  43  2 
4  52  2  86  2 


c 

tb 

s 

a 

> 

m 

^« 

^ 

^•w 

pv^ 

el 

c 

s=  3 

a 

s 

eeC 

1 

1 

e- 

ti 

> 

o 

3 

(A 

ak 

H 

X 

_ . 

__. 

9 
• 


23$4  05«7  881200  54.  ...  111^ 
28  5  7M0  23  218  24^1  30 


95 
19 


96  21  18   17  14 

86  16  66   14  76 

19  20  47i  18  33 

62  25  94   14  52 


I 

10  00 
18  33, 

18  33* 
14  28 

11  66 
13  56 


I 
3  81, 
2  99 

I 

57) 
99 
52 


3 
2 

4 


1 
1 

3 


47  3  S3  10  71'  264  91 
61  2  86,  5  24'  176  96 
14.      72i  8  33j  162  !>»  5  9^   - 


3  81.  1 


l»i 

67 

57 
72 
96 
67 


91 

80! 
90 
57 


2  99 

72 


43 

99 


1  67 
3  5T 


88 
71 

38 
33 


158  65 
179  83 


4 

I7fl{. 


57 
3  39 


9  52 
7  65 


183  75,. 
165  45. 
199  22. 
191  11 


2» 
141 
411 


4Sv 


The  "deficit,"  says  the  gentleman  who  prepared  the  foregoing  table, 
is  in  most  cases  covered  by  the  sale  of  flowers,  berries,  mushrooms,  &c^ 
gathered  by  the  younger  children  ;  "  personal  wants  "include,  and  iDfect 
mainly  consist  of,  tobacco,  beer,  and  whisky. 


FOOD  PRICES. 


The  retail  prices  of  provisions — the  better  as  well  as  the  cheaper 
kinds — are  given  below.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  sale  of  horse- 
meat,  an  article  of  food  to  which  the  rural  laborer  has  not  yet  become 
accustomed,  has  largely  decreased  within  the  last  three  years.  It  is 
eaten  mainly  in  the  form  of  sausages,  and  its  sale  under  any  other 
than  its  proper  designation  is  strictly  prohibited. 
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ArtiolM. 


Rre  floor per  pound. 

wheftt do    - 

Bye  bread ftrepounds. 

Potatoes. per  quart. 

lUee pHor  pound. 

Barley do... 

LeDtiM do... 

Driedpeaa. do... 

Dried  Deana .\ do 

Onions quart . 

Dried  applea. do. . . 

Sugar pound. 

HUk quart. 


Value. 

OmU.    ! 

3     1 

4  to  4i 
12 

1 

4 

6 

3 

10 

?! 

.  6 
6 

7 

23 

7 

11 

31 

4 

Artiolea. 


Butter. pound.. 

Coffee do.... 

Tea. do 

Salt do 

Lanl do 

Medium  cnta  of  beef do 

Medium  outa  of  pork do 

Meillum  cuts  of  mutton do. . . . 

Me<lium  cnta  of  veal do — 

Bacon do... 

Calvf  a'  liver do 

Sheep  liv»«.ra 

Horae-fletfh pound.. 


Value. 

Genu. 

24  tc 

»  88 

9 

76 

86 

119 

2ft 

10 

19 

1 

14 

14 

14; 

18 

14 

19 

24 

14 

19 

7 

n 

4 

10 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGE  BATES. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  rate  of  wages  since  1878,  except  a 
slight  and  not  always  permanent  increase  in  some  of  the  mining  and 
furnace  districts ;  the  wages  there  range  from  $10  to  $20  per  year  higher 
now  than  in  1878.  The  house  weavers  in  Silesia  have  also  succeeded  in 
getting  a  slight  increase  in  the  pay  for  their  work,  a  few  pfennigs  per  day. 
The  increase  is,  however,  not  uniform  and  not  general,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  this  class  of  work-people  is  still  most  deplorable.  On  the  other 
hand  the  slight  increase  in  the  price  of  meat  since  1878  is  scarcely  felt 
in  most  workingmen's  families,  where  meat  is  a  luxury,  and  is  in  gen- 
eral offset  bj''  a  nearly  corresponding  decrease  in  the  prices  of  their  ab- 
solute necessities.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  feeling  may  be  said  to 
be  a  more  hopeful  one  now  than  it  was  six  years  ago;  the  retdrn  of  the 
flash  times  that  followed  the  wars  with  Austria  and  France  being  no 
longer  looked  for,  while  the  needs  and  desires  of  all  have  in  a  measure 
adjusted  themselves  to  their  i>resent  condition. 

HABITS  OP  THE  WOBKING  CLASSES. 

The  laborer  and  mechr^nic  iu  the  United  States,  whether  born  abroad 
or  a  native,  accomplishes  more  iu  eight  to  ten  hours  than  does  the  aver- 
age workman  in  this  country  in  ten  to  twelve  hours.  The  workman 
here  is  often  accused  of  indulging  in  alcoholic  stimulants,  of  being  an 
eye-servant,  and  generally  ungrateful  for  all  ameliorations  of  his  cou- 
dition.  These  charges  are,  perhaps,  too  sweeping,  but  the  fact  that 
wherever  the  organization  exists  he  is  usually  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Socialist  party  proves,  at  least,  that  he  is  dissatisfied  with  his  con- 
dition. 

PEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOY^:  AND  EMPLOYES. 

That  all  employers  are  not  indifferent  to  the  moral  and  physical  well- 
being  of  their  employes  is  shown  in  the  answer  to  No.  11  of  the  inter- 
rogatories. Too  many,  however,  are  content  with  getting  the  greatest 
amount  of  work  at  the  lowest  cost,  regardless  of  the  condition  of  their 
em]»loy^s,  how  they  or  their  families  are  fed,  housed,  and  clothed.  That 
the  best  feeling  cannot  exist  between  employer  and  employ^  in  such 
cases  goes  without  saying,  and  much  of  the  discontent  which  now  pre- 
vails is  no  doubt  owing  to  this  indifference. 

OEGANIZED  CONDITION  OP  LABOB. 

Labor  unions  of  the  magnitude  of  those  in  England  and  the  United 
States  are  not  to  be  found  in  this  district.    The  printers  in  this  city,  it 
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is  trae,  have  a  typographical  union,  but  its  authority  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  city  limits,  and  it  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  mu- 
tual benefit  society  than  of  a  labor  union.  The  scale  of  prices,  arranged 
by  an  Hgreement  between  the  union  and  the  employers,  is  generally  ad- 
hered to  in  Breslau,  bat  in  the  remainder  of  the  district  prices  are  gen- 
erally regulated  by  demand  and  supply,  notwithstanding  the  local 
unions.  Other  trades  have  also  their  associations,  but  these  seldom 
deal  actively  with  the  wages  question.  The  ^^  Local  League  of  the 
Local  Labor  Association"  has  for  its  object  ^^to  induce  the  mechanics 
and  factory  employes  to  found  societies  for  the  purpose  of  a  rational 
use  of  the  right  of  coalition,  and  to  join  such  benefit  societies  as  are 
based  on  the  idea  of  self-help  and  can  give  a  guarantee  of  solvency." 
At  present  nine  associations  belong  to  this  league,  namely,  the  workers 
in  wood,  the  machinists  and  metal  workers,  the  painters  and  vamishers, 
the  factory  and  manual  laborers,  the  potters,  the  ^'sculptors,"  the  cabi- 
netmakers, the  tailors,  and  shoemakers.  Employers'  guilds,  recognized 
by  law,  are  more  effective  in  prescribing  the  trade  rules  than  the  coun- 
ter associations  are  at  present. 

STRIKES  AND  THEIR  EFFECT. 

For  some  years  strikes  have  been  very  infrequent  here,  oocurriDgonlj 
at  rare  intervals  in  the  mining  and  furnace  regions.  Within  the  last 
three  months,  however,  several  have  taken  place,  the  most  notable  one, 
that  of  the  cabinet-makers,  at  Goerlitz,  followed  by  the  same  class  of' 
mechanics  in  Breslau.  The  strikers  at  Goerlitz  mostly  returned  to  work 
on  the  old  terms ;  those  in  Breslau,  where  the  strike  was  not  general, 
left  for  other  parts.  The  masons  and  laborers  at  the  new  government 
building  in  this  city,  also  struck  this  spring  for  a  slight  advance  in 
wages,  but  were  induced  to  return  at  the  old  wages  and  a  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labor.  With  the  exception  of  the  strike  of  a  few  woolen- 
mill  operatives  in  Liegnitz,  of  short  duration  and  no  gain  to  the  em- 
ployes, no  other  strikes  have  occurred. 

The  disagreements  between  employers  and  work-people  are  commonly 
settled  by  what  are  known  as  trades-tribunals,  composed  of  members 
of  the  board  of  magistrates.    Their  decisions  are  usually  final. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1880,  an  arbitration  court,  for  the  adjastpientof 
money  differences  between  employers  and  employes,  was  created  by  an 
ordinance  of  the  Breslau  authorities,  and  approved  bythepro\incialoonn- 
cil  of  Silesia.  The  ordinance  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  May,  1881, 
and  hwa  since,  with  some  modifications,  been  adopted  by  some  other 
communities  in  the  province.  The  number  of  complaints  which  came 
before  the  court  last  year  was  1,080.  In  15  cases  complaint  was  made 
by  employers,  in  1,025  by  journeymen  mechanics  and  adult  factory  oper- 
atives, and  in  40  by  apprentices.  The  decision  of  the  arbitrators  is  in 
most  instances  submitted  to,  only  a  few  cases  having  been  carried  to  a 
state  court.  The  court  takes  cognizance  of  cases  involving  sums  as  low 
as  24  cents,  and  in  but  few  is  the  amount  in  dispute  over  $12.  The  ses- 
sions usually  occupy  from  three  to  five  hours,  and  in  each  session  an  aver- 
age of  25  complaints  are  heard  and  decisions  rendered.  The  entire  conrt 
of  arbitration  consists  of  50  employers  and  50  employ^,  2  of  each  class 
being  in  attendance  at  every  session,  one  of  each  only  sitting  in  eaeb 
case,  with  a  member  of  the  board  of  magistrates  as  umpire*  Althoogb 
the  ofBme  is  an  honorary  one,  and  the  workmen  members  of  the  cooH 
lose  their  time  while  attending  the  session,  not  one  of  them  has  so  far 
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failed  to  appear  when  required.    The  time  lost  by  each  member  is,  who- 
ever, ouly  two  days  in  each  year. 

A  law  of  the  German  Empire  for  the  reorganization  of  the  trades 
gailds,  makes  it  obligatory  upon  all  guilds  already  in  existence  to  re- 
construct themselves  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year  1885  ;  any  guild  failing  to  comply  therewith 
to  be  dissolved  by  the  authorities.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this 
law  there  were  in  existence  in  this  city  fifty-one  guilds,  with  a  total 
meiLbership  of  2,546  employers.  .  Nearly  all  the  trades  were  represented ; 
the  butchers,  carpenters,  and  masons  having  three,  four,  and  five  guilds 
each.  Only  a  small  number  of  these  guilds  have,  up  to  the  present 
time,  taken  any  steps  to  comply  with  the  law. 

FOOD  PURCHASES. 

With  the  exception  of  farm  hands  and  agricultural  laborers  generally, 
who  receive  a  great  portion  of  their  pay  in  kind,  all  workmen  are  paid 
in  th^  lawful  currency  of  the  Empire,  and  purchase  their  supplies  where 
they  choose.  With  a  few  exceptions,  where  fortnightly  and  monthly 
payments  are  made,  the  rule  is  weekly  payments. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

The  Breslau  Gonsum-Yerein,  or  co-operative  store  association,  organ- 
ized less  than  a  score  of  years  ago  by  a  number  of  business  men,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  workingmen  and  persons  having  small  salaries 
to  purchase  the  necessaiies  of  life  cheaper  than  the  retail  store  prices, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  have  a  share  in  the  profits,  has  been  fully  as 
successful  and  beneficial  as  its  projectors  h&d  reason  to  expect.    It  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  thirty-nine  directors,  and  the  entrance  fee  for 
new  members  is  30  cents.    It  has  now  thirty -five  grocery  and  provision 
stores,  one  steam  bakery  and  one  coal-yard  in  Breslau,  and  thi^  stores 
in  neighboring  towns.    The  number  of  members  is  26,000.    Checks 
bearing  a  number  equal  to  the  amount  of  each  purchase  are  given  to 
the  members,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  profits  ^re  divided,  the 
members  being  paid  dividends  on  the  aggregate  amounts  of  their  checks. 
The  dividends  varied  in  the  last  five  years  from  9.80  to  10.90  per  cent. 
The  establishment  of  these  stores  has  also  tended  to  keep  the  prices  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  within  proper  limits,  large  profits  not  being 
aimed  at.    Similar  establishments  exist  in  a  number  of  other  towns  and 
dties  in  the  province,  notably  among  the  miners  and  iron  workers. 

The  *' Breslau  People's  Kitchen"  has  the  same  object  as  the  cooper- 
ative  association — that  of  furnishing  the  working  classes  with  provis- 
ions at  low  prices.  The  Silesian  Co  operative  League,  comprising  fifteen 
associations  in  various  parts  of  the  province,  has  also  its  headquarters 
in  Breslau,  as  has  also  the  ^'League  of  Seventy-seven  Silesian  Associa- 
tions for  Self-Help,"  organized  on  the  plan  of  the  Schultze-Delitsch 
associations  for  mutual  improvement. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  Breslau  workingmen's  families  generally  occupy  one  or  at  most 
two  rooms  in  the  cellar  or  on  the  top  floor  of  a  dwelling-house,  often  a 
rear  building.  Of  the  60,615  tenements  in  the  city  21,479  are  in  rear 
buildings^  and  have  an  average  of  3.94  inmates  and  1.44  rooms  each  ^ 
10,000  x>er8ons  inhabit  2,492  cellar  dwellings — an  average  of  ^4.02  per- 
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SODS  to  each  ;  6,0:j9  of  the  city  tenetnents  are  reported  by  the  police  as 
overcrowded.  The  average  yearly  rent  of  rear  teneinents  is  $37.60,  or 
^26.42  ijer  room ;  of  cellar  dwellings,  $37.13,  or  $25.70  }>er  room.  The 
number  of  households  exceeds  the  number  of  tenements  by  (153;  in 
'639  caaes  2  families  occupy  tenements  intended  for  one;  and  in  7  caMis 
rooms  intended  for  one  family  are  made  to  accommodate  3;  14,464 
iamilies  take  one  or  more  lodgers  or  sublet  part  of  thi-ir  premises. 

The  food  of  the  average  workman  consists  mainly  of  a  soup  or  jjor- 
ridge,  black  bread,  potatoes,  a  very  little  meat,  cheai>  coflFee,  and  \\&- 
haps  some  vegetables.  Of  a  considerable  number  of  them,  however, 
the  remark  may  hold  good  that  both  their  lodging  and  their  table  would 
be  more  attractive  if  the  great  number  of  gro^rgeries  resorted  to  only 
by  the  working  classes  could  be  swept  out  of  existence.  Their  cloth- 
ing is,  of  course,  the  cheai>est;  one^mau  informed  me  that  he  ex|>end8 
only  about  $3  a  year  for  clothes,  but  that  his  shoes  cost  him  at  least 
4o  a  year.  *'  Of  course  my  family  g«>  barefoot  most  of  the  time."  Lay- 
ing up  something  for  old  age  and  sickness  is  a  luxury  only  the  better- 
paid  workman  can  think  of«  The  ^^sick  funds,"  the  accident  insnranoe 
bitherto  eflfected  by  the  employer,  and  the  many  charitable  institutions 
and  homes  are,  in  the  opinion  alike  of  the  improvident  and  the  underpaid, 
ample  provision  for  the  future.  That  their  surroundings  and  inauner 
of  living  do  not  intluence  them  for  their  own  or  the  community's  good 
need  scarcely  be  said.  That  all  workmen,  however,  do  not  belong  to 
this  category  is  amply  proved  by  the  savings-bank  deposits  mentioned 
elsewhere. 

SAFETY  AND   WELFARE   OF  EMPLOYES  IN  FACTORIES. 

The  "  Haftpflicht-Gesetz,"  or  law  making  the  employer  responsible 
for  injury  to  life  and  limb  when  it  is  not  indisputably  tiic»  direct  result 
•of  the  employe's  carelessness,  has  hvwl  the  effect  of  calling  into  being  a 
number  of  accident  insurance  companies  for  the  purpose  of  insunog, 
at  the  employer's  expense,  workingrnen  in  furnaces,  workshops,  and 
factories.  Few  employers  have  hesitated  to  secure  themselves  in  this 
manner  against  lawsuits  and  ])enaities.  Benefit  funds  have  existed  in  rU 
large  establishments — combined,  in  the  mining  regions,  with  jiccident 
insurance — to  which  the  employers  have  also  been  contributors.  Tlieae 
will  hereafter  be  compulsory  institutions,  regulated  by  a  state  law  for 
all  work  people  except  farm  hands  and  field  laborers.  Besides  being 
<M)mpelled  to  contribute  themselves,  the  employers  become  resijonsible 
if  a  workman  fails  to  pay  his  dues.  lu  case  of  sickness  the  workman 
is  to  receive  under  this  act  at  least  one-half  of  the  standard  local 
wages  and  free  medical  attendance — in  the  absence  of  the  latter,  three- 
quarter  wages.  In  case  of  death  the  fund  must  pay  twenty  times  the 
^mount  of  the  daily  wages.  A  bill  making  accident  insurance  for  work- 
ing men  and  women  compulsory  is  also  pending  in  tbe  Reichstag. 

A  society'  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes,  es- 
tablished in  the  district  of  Wahlenburg,  Middle  Silesia,  has,  among 
other  means  of  securing  its  object,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  working- 
men's  families  various  plots  of  ground  suitable  for  vegetable  gardens; 
315  families  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege  last  year  against  217 
in  1882.  Nearly  all  raised  an  ample  supply  of  vegetables  for  their  ta- 
bles, while  a  few  maixaged  to  increase  their  cash  income  by  selling  their 
;8urplus.  The  families  cultivating  these  plots  resided  in  28  different 
villages.  One  hundred  and  six  heads  of  these  families  were  miners,  ^ 
factory  workmen,  40  mechanics,  the  remainder  of  various  manual  oc- 
4)upations. 
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Workingmen  are  most  favorably  situated  iu  regard  to  lodgings  in 
Upper  Silesia,  and  there  especially  the  iron-workers.  ,Not  counting 
those  living  in  their  own  homes,  the  average  number  of  persons  in  one 
dwelling  in  that  district  is  five;  while  thihty-three  of  the  same  class  of 
workpeople  occupy  one  dwelling  in  Middle  Silesia,  and  twelve  in  Lower 
Silesia.  The  glass-workers  follow  the  ironinen,  while  the  weavers  are 
lowest  in  the  social  scale,  the  average  number  per  tenement  throughout 
the  province  being  thirty-two,  while  in  certain  districts  they  average 
fifty-two  iier  tenement  designed  for  one  family.  In  the  weaving  dis- 
tricts are  to  be  found  great  numbers  of  **  sleeping  halls"  and  '*  sleeping 
berths." 

Nearly  all  the  larger  factories,  iron  mills,  &c ,  have  connected  with 
them  institutions  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  work-peo- 
ple; among  these  are  sick  and  savings  funds,  hospitals,  Sunday  schools, 
libraries,  cheap  nnd  comfortable  dwellings,  co-operative  stores,  loan  as- 
sociations, co-o|>erative  kitchens,  free  medical  attendance,  &c. 

People's  kitchens,  affording  wholesome  meals  at  low  prices,  have  been 
•estab.ished  at  various  times  by  mill -owners,  but  have  never  become  very 
popular  with  the  workpeople.  Of  fifteen  hundred  operatives  iu  one 
weaving-mill  only  two  hundred  and  thirty  were  willing  to  pay  2|  cents 
for  the  dinner  the  kitchen  furnished.  A  paper  mill  in  one  of  the  moun- 
tain districts  gives  breakfast  for  1  cent,  dinner  for  2,  sui)per  for  1  cent. 
Of  three  hundred  and  eleven  employes  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
4ire  willing  to  take  these  meals.  It  must  be  observed  here,  however, 
that  the  German  workman  is  not  content  with  three  meals  a  day ;  he 
must  have  in  addition  a  forenoon  and  an  afternoon  luncheon.  Besides, 
he  probably  does  not  consider  the  meals  at  the  above  prices  filling.  A 
glove  factory  in  Lower  Silesia  has  leased  a  suitable  portion  of  its  build- 
ings, with  certain  privileges,  to  a  restaurant-keeper,  who  is  pledged  to 
give  all  the  factory  hands  a  geneious  dinner  for  10  ct*nts.  A  pottery 
famishes  all  its  employes  a  good  dinner  for  4  to  6  cents.  In  another 
factory  the  breakfast  costs  2|,  the  dinner  7  cents.  A  spinnery  gives 
«ach  unmarried  female  employ^,  daily,  a  plate  of  nutritious  soup  gra>tis. 
A  kitchen  connected  with  an  iron-mill  gives  every  workman  who  desires 
it  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll  for  2g  cents,  and  dinner  and  supper  at  5 
•cents  for  whole  portions,  and  3  cents  for  half  portions.  A  iiother  factory 
jfives  all  its  employes  a  free  dinner  daily,  considering  this  a  greater 
benefit  to  its  people  than  a  small  advance  in  wages  would  be. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  numerous  examples  of  the  kind. 

Of  the  paternal  care  taken  by  many  employers  of  their  work-people, 
looking  to  their  moral  as  well  as  material  welfare,  I  will  give  here  but 
one  example,  that  of  a  factory  at  Wiistegiersdorf,  the  center  of  the  Si- 
lesian  weaving  district.  The  proprietors  describe  the  "  ameliorations  " 
in  substance  as  follows: 

Although  the  workman's  wages  may  be  suflBcient  for  the  ordinary 
necessaries  of  life,  yet  in  case  of  sickness  he  is  generally  unable  to  as- 
sist himself.  We  therefore  started  with  the  erection  of  a  hospital,  con- 
taining four  large  sick-rooms,  with  sixty  beds,  two  bath-rooms,  lodgings 
for  the  attendants,  and  other  necessary  house-keeping  room.  In  this  our 
<employ6s  are  quartered,  nursed,  and  furnished  with  medical  attendance 
and  medicine  during  their  illness,  without  charge  beyond  their  contri- 
bution to  the  sick-fund.  A  physician  and  an  attendant  are  always  present. 
We  keep  the  entire  place  in  good  condition,  and  pay  for  warming  and 
lighting.  A  sick-fund  was  established  by  us  many  years  ago,  into  which 
we  pay  annually  $35,70.  Each  employ^  pays  weekly,  according  to  the 
wages  received,  2  to  3j^  cents,  which  entitles  him  or  her  to  all  the  privi- 
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leges  of  the  hospital  in  case  of  illuess.  In  addition,  the  invalid's  family 
gets  from  the  fund  36,  60,  to  72  cents  per  week.  If  it  is  found  neoes- 
sary  to  send  a  patient  to  one  of  the  springs  this  expense  is  also  paidoot 
of  the  fund ;  and,  if  finally  incapacitated  for  work,  the  employ^  is  en- 
titled to  a  pension  of  $2.14  to  $2.86  monthly ;  in  case  of  death  $10  is 
paid  for  funeral  expenses.  A  family  aid  fund  is  supported  hy  25  per 
cent,  of  the  contribution  of  the  work-people  to  the  sickfuud ;  every 
woman  is  entitled  to  $2.86  in  her  confinement,  and  free  medical  attend- 
ance ;  every  bride  receives  a  wedding  gift  of  $2.86.  Our  orphan  home 
contains  thirty  children  of  employes,  who  receive  instruction,  clothing, 
and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  free ;  the  house  contains  two  school-rooms, 
one  eating-room,  one  sitting-room,  two  large  sleeping  rooms,  be^des 
'  washing,  bathing,  and  all  necessary  house-keeping  rooms  and  lodgings 
for  the  teachers.  Boys  on  leaving  the  home  are  taught  a  trade,  the 
girls  are  placed  at  service  with  families.  The  house  ia  surrounded  by 
a  handsome  garden,  a  play-ground,  and  a  place  for  gymnastic  exerdses. 
A  bakery  is  connected  with  the  factory,  which  supplies  the  oi)eratiTes 
with  bread  at  cost  price,  but  no  one  is  compelled  to  purchase  our  bakery 
bread.  To  vary  the  diet  of  our  employes,  which  is  usually  only  bread, 
coffee,  and  potatoes,  we  have  also  established  an  eating-house.  Itton- 
tains  a  large  saloon,  in  which  four  hundred  persons  can  comfortably 
dine  at  once  (the  married  workmen  carry  the  meals  to  their  houies),  a 
kitchen  with  facilities  for  cooking  for  eight  hundred  persons,  and  other 
accommodations.  Our  people  get  here  a  well-cooked  portion  of  vegeta- 
bles and  a  piece  of  meat  for  2|  cents.  In  place  of  potatoes  we  gire 
sometimes  rice,  at  others  millet,  barley,  peas,  turnips,  cabbage,  finosh 
and  dried  fruit,  sauces  and  salads.  We  have  built  a  number  of  dwell- 
ings for  our  employes,  and  have  bought  some  others  already  built  near 
thefactory ;  therent  varies.  If  thetenantoccupiesonly oneroomhepays 
$1.08;  if  a  room  and  bed  room  $1.49  per  month ;  each  family  has  inclosed 
space  in  the  cellar,  room  on  the  drying  floor,  and  a  wood  and  coal  shed 
and  a  washing  mangle  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  occupants  of  thehoose. 
The  houses  are  calculated  for  twelve  families  each,  and  are  now  occa- 
pied  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  families,  numbering  nearly  eight  ban- 
dred  persons.  As  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  our  employes  are 
unmarried  women,  some  of  whom  togk  lodgings  with  their  fellov- 
workers,  some  with  families  in  the  vicinity,  an  arrangement  which  for 
obvious  reasons  was  undesirable,  a  lodging-house  for  girls  was  con- 
structed. We  now  accommodate  forty-eight  girls,  giving  each  a  sepa- 
^  rate  bed,  a  clothes  closet,  a  wash-stand,  with  bowl,  pitcher,  and  soap- 
dish.  The  bed  linen  is  changed  weekly,  and  the  house  is  warmed  and 
lighted  at  our  expense,  and  on  winter  evenings  the  girls  are  given  in- 
struction in  needle- work  and  taught  to  repair  their  clothes.  They  pay 
for  these  accommodations  12  cents  each  per  week.  Simultaneously  with 
our  eating-house  we  established  a  kindergarten,  where  the  children  of 
our  work-people,  from  four  to  six  years  old,  have  instruction  given 
them  according  to  Froebel's  system,  by  two  teachers.  This  arrange- 
ment has  met  with  the  hearty  approval  of  our  employ^,  the  children 
being  now  well  cared  for  while  the  lather  and  mother  are  both  at  work. 
In  the  autumn  a  festival  is  got  up  for  the  little  ones,  and  at  Christmas 
they  all  receive  a  gift.  All  children  of  our  employ^,  however,  of  what' 
ever  age,  are  remembered  by  us  at  Christmas  time,  although  useful  ^ifts 
are  the  rule,  such  a^frocks,  shirts,  shoes,  stockings,  jackets,  trousers, 
&c..  and  some  fruit  and  cake.  Our  Sunday  school  for  the  instruction 
of  the  operatives  and  apprentices  is  fairly  well  attended,  and  the  tKt 
library  is  not  neglected. 
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To  their  credit  be  it  said  that  many  corporations  and  iudividaals 
owning  establishments  in  Silesia  have  made  provision  for  the  benefit  of 
their  employes  more  or  less  similar  to  those  described  above. 

POLITICAL  RiaHTS. 

Every  Prussian  twenty-five  years  of  age  is  a  voter.  That  the  work- 
ingmen  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
two  delegates  from*  this  city  in  the  Reichstag  are  socialists,  and  this,  in 
spite  of  the  restrictive  measures  which  prohibit  all  meetings  and  pub- 
lications of  this  party.  In  the  rural  districts  where  the  opportunities 
for  intercourse  are  few,  the  party  has  but  little  available  strength.  For 
the  Reichstag,  or  Imperial  Parliament  the  elections  are  by  popular  suf- 
frage, direct,  and  by  secret  ballot ;  for  the  Landtag  or  Prussian  Diet, 
on  the  contrary,  indirect,  restricted,  and  viva  voce.  The  voters  are  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  those  having  the  highest  income  being  in  the 
first  class,  the  next  class  being  composed  of  those  enjoying  a  more  mod- 
erate income,  while  the  third  class  is  composed  of  men  of  more  limited 
means  and  the  poor.  The  electors  having  a  majority  of  the  classes  are 
declared  elected,  and  they  choose  the  members  of  the  Diet.  The  work- 
ingmen  can  therefore  exert  no  influence  on  the  choice  of  the  electors. 

The  communal  income  tax  is  levied  upon  all  whose  incomes  are  not 
less  than  $71.40  per  annum.  With  an  income  of  $128.52  per  annum  the 
state  income  tax  is  also  levied.  The  communal  tax  is  $1.09  per  year  on 
$71.40;  on  $100,  $2.19 :  on  more  than  $157,  $3.57;  on  more  than  $219, 
$5.24 ;  on  more  than  $250,  $6.91 ;  on  more  than  $286,  $8.33 ;  on  $321, 
$9.28;  on  $357,  $10.71,  and  so  on  until  the  highest  income  in  the  city, 
$314,160  is  reached,  which  pays  a  communal  income  tax  of  $9,425.  The 
class  or  state  income  tax  is  72  cents  on  $107  ;  $1.43  on  $185.64 ;  $2.14 
on  $232.06 ;  $2.86  on  $2.58.76 ;  $4.29  on  $293.46 ;  $5.72  on  $339.15 ; 
$7.38  on  $364.85 ;  $8.58  on  $410.55,  and  so  on.  Of  the  adult  population 
of  this  city,  numbering  139,797,75,874  pay  the  communal  inconie  tax 
and  59,923  pay  no  taxes  whatever,  either  because  their  incomes  are 
really  less  than  $Yl.40  per  annum  or  because  proof  of  the  income  being 
taxable  is  lacking.  Many  of  the  non-taxpayers  are  poor  widows  and 
single  women.  « 

The  sick-fund  law  and  the  accident-insurance  bill  are  the  princpal 
measures  so  far  brought  forward  by  the  Government  for  the  releif 
of  the  working  classes.  But  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Reichstag 
on  the  9th  of  May  Prince  Bismarck  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  ' 
Government  to  see  to  it  that  persons  who  were  able  and  willing  to 
work  were  given  employment. 

CAUSES  OP  EMIGRATION. 

The  controlling  cause  is,  no  doubt,  the  desire  of  the  emigrants  to  bet- 
ter their  own  and  their  children's  condition,  and  this  desire  is  stimulated 
by  the  glowing  reports  of  relatives  and  friends  who  have  already  settled 
in  the  &nite<l  States. 

J^The  desire  to  escape  military  duty.  It  is  asserted  that  of  those  who 
emigrate  from  Prussia  at  least  12  per  cent,  escape  military  duty  thereby, 
and  according  to  the  report  of  the  war  minister  to  the  Federal  council 
not  less  than  14,702  persons  owing  military  duty  to  the  Empire  left 
Germany  without  permission  last  year.  The  number  of  those  leaving 
on  short- time  passes  and  who  fail  to  return  is  not  given. 

The  desire  to  acquire  land  and  a  home  of  their  own  in  a  country  where, 
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as  they  hear  and  read,  freedom  is  enjoyed  by  all  and  prosperity  by  the 
many. 

The  inducements  held  out  by  ticket  agents — ^this  is  the  principal  cai8e 
given  by  some  of  the  newspaiiers  here. 

The  majority  of  the  emigrants  from  this  district  are-mechanics  and 
agriculturists,  workmen,  and  small  farmers. 

Part  II.— Female  Labor. 

An  << occupations  census"  was  taken  by  the  state  authorities  in  1882^ 
but  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  flgures  for  this  province,  as  they 
have  not  yet  been  made  public.  The  following  table  gives  the  number 
of  ]>er»ons,  male  and  female,  at>  ditterent  ages,  engaged  in  various  in- 
dustrial pursuits  in  this  city : 


Occapations. 


AffiionUnre,  gardening,  and 
flailing: 

Miilofl 

Females 


Total. 


If  ineR.  mAnufactarea.andme- 
olianii'.Hl  tnides: 

MmIia   

l**eiualL*s 


Total. 


Trado  and  transportation : 

Msles    

i'eiuttles 


Total. 


Domestic  service  and  work  of 
tmHouh  kinds: 

Males 

Females 


Total. 


Civil  and  errlenisfftical  serv- 
ice, so  callfd,  free  profes- 
sions, and  military : 

MtiU's 

Females 


Total 


Without  calling,    or   none 
givfii: 

Mules 

Ft:males 


Total. 


In  general : 
Malt's... 
Females. 


Total 


l.OM   6.424  10. 60.*^ 
3M   8,H7u|  5,027 


1, 445  10. 2M  116.622 


230.  2.3231  5.3fi4 


27 
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237   2,H0:< 


1,174 


6  5.'{8 


9. 830   5, 870  8, 262 
2.650   2.100   1.<S33 


12,480   7.0;0  4.G85 


6,1<2  4,347  2,312 
777i      831       768 


6.910   5,178   8,080 


30 

50j 


409 
303 


1,879 
8i0 


8»i      772   2.708 


2,435  l,40d       691 
760       023       917 


3.204   2.323   1.608 


1..382I      239 
636       145 


18,21920.512. 
18.016   1.140 


IT.W 


2,(118       384  34, 235 2«. 683    Si,VS 


880;      143 
4381       110 


1.318 


253 


8.01312.838 
8, 724      887 


21741 


364 

449 


62 

76 


12,6371X715    aw 


2.810  4,1 
3, 055       421 


7,  at 

4.KI 


813       138 


56       4f5   5,565   1,732   1,238       904       425 
1        108       630       458       290       191  i        76 


6,265  5.390    \l& 


05   6,644!  8,776 
14    1,663       105 


UHfll 
I'M 


57       513   6,195  2,190   1.52-',  1,095       501:      109   U,307   3,881     12.19 


149       895   1,475       517       623 


826   1,149 


198       5881      674       6r»9   1,028   1,404   1,936 


347   1,483   2,149   1,186'  1,6511  2.230   8.085 


1,  559  10. 605  25. 206  20.  PI 9  13. 650 
671   5.5211  9.390   5, 3981  5.245 


2, 230 16,  ]26;34, 506  26, 212 18, 895 


I 
8,131   4.278 

4,771    3.670 


12,902   7,848 


851 


4,175  2,306 


1,596   7.649>      444 


2.44711,824   2.750    14,5?l 


1,40540.75044.894 
1,050  38,477   3,034 


»,5U 


3,  355  74, 236  47, 9»(  121 W 


Of  female  Government  clerks,  boanling-house  keepers,  in  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  sense,  in ventois,  bankers,  book-keepers,  brokers,  lector* 
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en,  public  speakers,  there  are  none,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  in  this  dis- 
trict, nor  are  any  women  employed  in  railway,  post,  or  telegra])h  offices. 
One  profession,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is,  however,  entirely  monopolized 
by  women,  that  of  midwife ;  no  male  physician  ever  acts  as  accoticheuT 
unless  in  a  case  of  emergency. 

Paragraph  1-9  nnder  the  head  of  female  labor  has  already  been  par- 
tially answered,  and  will  receive  further  attention  in  the  following: 

LOW  WAGES  THE  RULE  IN  SILESIA. 

Labor  is  generally  more  poorly  paid  in  Silesia  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Oerman  Empire.  The  average  wages  of  unskilled  workmen  and 
day-laborers  are  $1.48  in  Silesia,  $2.19.  in  Prassia,  and  $2.40  in  the  Em- 
pire. It  must  be  admitted  that  the  cost  of  living  is  less  here  than  else- 
where, or,  at  least,  that  the  Silesian's  wants  can  be  satisfied  cheaper 
than  can  those  of  his  fellow  laborer  in  most  other  parts  of  Germany. 
The  Silesian's  black  bread  is  made  of  a  coarse  rye  flour,  while  in  many 
parts  of  South  Germany  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  wbeat  flour  is  mixed 
with  the  rye.  The  Silesiau  laborer,  whose  stimulants  are  not  purely 
alcoholic,  drinks  beer  at  2^  cents  i>er  quart;  the  Bavarian  workman's 
beer  costs  5^  cents  per  quart;  but  the  Bavarian,  says  a  competent  au- 
thority, would  not  tolerate  the  Silesian's  beer  in  his  boots,  far  less  in  hia 
stomach.  The  lack  of  remunerative  labor  in  the  province  is  shown  by 
the  large  migration  hence,  every  spring,  of  workmen  and  workwomen.. 
From  Upper  Silesia,  especially,  masons  and  carpenters,  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  building  tnules,  depart  to  seek  employment  in  East  Prus- 
sia, in  Poland,  and  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria. 

FEMALE  FARM  LABOBEBS. 

Every  spring,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  May,  largie- 
numbers  of  women  and  girls,  recognized  by  their  costuiues  as  field  la- 
borers, daily  pass  through ^the  streets  of  Breslau  on  their  way  to  the- 
Province  of  Saxony,  where  they  obtain  emx>lo>ment  in  the  sugar-beet 
fields.    At  the  end  of  six  or  seven  months,  when  the  last  beet  has  been 
dag  and  housed,  cleaned  and  trimmed,  they  return  to  their  homes  with 
their  earnings,  most  of  which  they  have  saved,  their  fo  »d,  where  it  is 
not  all  furnished  by  the  employers,  costing  but  little.    These  people  earn 
during  the  six  or  seven  months  from  24  to  4S  cents  per  day ;  36  cents 
is,  I  am  told,  a  fair  average,  and  they  are  housed  and  mostly  supplied 
with  food;  they  get,  in  addition  to  their  pay,  free  passage  in  fourth  clasa 
cars,  their  tramp  through  the  streets  of  this  city  being  only  from  one 
tation  to  another.     From  the  neighborhood  of  PolnischVVartenberg, 
in  Middle  Silesia,  1,200  female  field-workers  have  this  year  gone  to  the 
Province  of  Saxony.    An  Upper  Silesian  newspaper,  in  view  of  the 
yearly  increasing  migration,  urges  the  Silesian  land  ovvners  to  give  their 
work-people  better  pay,  and  to  see  that  they  are  l)etter  fed  with  nutritoua 
food,  instead  of  the  present  meager  fare,  '^  which  in  most  cases  is  sup- 
plemented with  diluted  alcohol.    The  10  to  12  cents  per  day  that  our 
field-women  get,"  continues  the  editor,  '^  is  all  that  their  work  is  worthy 
and  a  change  for  the  better  cannot  be  expected  until  the  employer  offers 
better  wages  and  better  treatment." 

Up  to  the  begitining  of  the  present  century  small  farmers,  owning  5 
to  30  acres,  were  unknown  in  this  province.    The  inherited  estates  or 
the  nobles  and  other  land-owners  remained  intact,  and  the  size  of  the 
farm  was  not  regulated  by  the  needs  or  desires  of  the  owner,  but  by  the 
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usage  of  previous  generations.  Since  1807,  when  ttie  first  steps  were 
taken  by  the  Prnssian  legislature  to  abolish  the  old  land  laws,  theSiles- 
ian  peasants  have  been  slowly  emerging  from  a  condition  akin  to  vas- 
salage. They  are  still,  however,  mere  dependents  of  the  estates  upon 
which  their  lives  are  passed.  They  mostly  get  not  more  than  $20  to 
$30  in  money  per  year.  Even  those  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
inherit  the  few  acres  secured  to  their  auces^rs  by  the  edict  of  1811  are 
seldom  able  to  support  their  families  on  the  product  of  their  land,  and 
are  obliged  to  hire  out  as  field  laborers  during  the  summer,  leaving  the 
cultivation  of  the  small  farm  to  the  wife  and  children.  The  sum  the 
head  of  the  family  earns  by  his  summer  work,  together  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  a  few  pigs  and  perhaps  a  calf,  enables  him  to  par- 
chase  the  few  necessaries  his  land  will  not  produce  and  to  pay  his  rates. 

As  regards  the  money  value  of  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  labor- 
ers as  a  class,  it  is  as  variable  in  the  different  districts  of  the  provinoe 
as  are  the  wages  of  mechanics  and  the  prices  of  provisions,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  ^gures  giving  the  wages  at  a  number  of  difierent 
places.  In  addition  to  the  sums  here  set  down,  the  laborer  receives 
"  natural  emoluments  ^  of  the  value  of  $18  to  $25  pejr  year. 

First  district :  Men,  average  for  summer  and  winter,  18  cents  per  day; 
women,  average  for  summer  and  winter,  13  cents  per  day. 

Second  district:  Men,  in  summer,  24  cents ^  in  winter,  1G§  cents; 
women,  in  summer,  12  cents;  in  winter,  9J  cents. 

Third  district :  Men,  in  summei,  18  cents ;  in  winter,  15  cents ;  women, 
in  summer,  12  cents;  in  winter,  12  cents.  (Tn  the  harvest  season  an 
average  of  4  cents  per  day  more  is  piyd.) 

Fourth  district:  Men,  summer,  20  to  26  cent.s;  winter,  18  cents; 
women,  summer,  11  to  15  cents.  (Those  working  by  the  day  and  not 
hired  by  the  year,  get  20  to  26  percent,  more.) 

Fifth  district :  Laborers  by  the  day,  men,  summer,  36  cents ;  winter, 
22  to  24  cents ;  women,  average  per  year,  17  to  24  cents  per  day ;  rego- 
lar  farm  hands,  men,  17  to  19  cents  per  day  the  year  round ;  women,  TJ 
to  10  cents. 

Sixth  district:  Men,  summer,  15  cents;  winter,  12  cents;  women, 
snn/ner,  12  ee  its ;  winter,  10  cents. 

The  provisions  and  other  "  natural  emoluments''  received  by  the 
laborer  are  worth  9  to  10  cents  per  day. 

While  the  wages  of  field  laborers  are  nearly  50  per  cent,  higher  than 
they  were  thirty  or  thirty- five  years  ago.  they  have  remained  nearly 
stationary  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  farm  laborers  may  be  divided 
into  several  distinct  classes :  (1)  The  "serving"  men  and  women  who 
bind  themselves  from  year  to  year,  and  whose  condition,  save  in  name 
and  in  the  privilege  of  binding  themselves  to  a  new  master  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  is  no  better  than  that  of  their  fore  fathers,  the  farm  hands 
of  the  first  decade  of  this  century  ;  (2)  the  ''  free  laborers,"  who  engage 
by  the  day  or  job ;  (3)  the  "  colonists,"  who  are  assigned  a  small  parcel 
of  land  with  a  house  on  the  estate,  and  who,  with  their  families,  pass 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  land  owner ;  (4)  the  "  Hausler"  and  "  Stel- 
lenbesitzer,"  or  house  and  place-owners,  who  live  in  the  village,  the 
first  owning  a  house  and  perhaps  a  small  garden  patch,  the  second  ixom 
1  to  8  acres  of  ground  in  addition  to  his  house.  The  "  Hausler"  and  bis 
"  charworker,"  be  the  latter  man  or  boy,  girl  or  woman,  form  a  part  of 
the  farm  hand  con tiu gent  either  the  year  round  or  during  the  busy 
season.  When  not  engaged  on  the  farm,  they  find  employment  at  road 
or  dike  making,  or  as  lalx)rers  in  factories  and  workshops. 

Eegarding  the  physical  and  moral  efiects  of  agricultural  labor  upon 
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women,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  work  is  more  severe  than  that  of  a 
factory  hand  or  a  house  servant ;  it  has,  however,  its  compensations  in 
tbe  great  variety  of  the  labor  required  both  by  the  exig;encies  of  the 
weather  and  the  needs  of  the  farmer.  While  many  of  the  women  grow 
prematurely  old,  at  least  in  appearance,  they  are  probably  as  free  from 
the  ills  of  life  as  are  the  women  in  other  branches  of  industry.  Mor- 
ally tbey  cannot  be  said  to  stand  very  high,  but  in  that  they  are  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  among  the  female  laboring  class.  Of  the  11,027 
births  in  this  city  in  one  year,  1,780  were  illegitimate,  the  mothers 
being  nearly  all  servant  girls,  whose  ranks  are  recruited  from  the  rural 
districts.  The  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  the  country  is  nearly 
the  same.  Says  a  Prussian  writer  on  this  subject:  ^<  It  is  a  deplorable 
fact  that  few  of  the  female  charworkers  remain  pure  until  tbey  are  mar- 
ried, and  what  is  still  worse,  this  state  of  things  is  looked  upon  as  nat- 
ural. The  young  women  do  not  regard  with  regret  the  loss  of  their 
honor.  Many  of  the  charwomen  when  they  marry  have  already  had 
one  or  more  children — when  more,  not  always  by  the  same  father.'' 

THE  WEAVING  POPULATION* 

Concerning  the  weaving  population  no  authentic  statistics  could  beob* 
tained.  lu  the  circles  of  Schweiduitz,  Beichenbach,  and  Waldenburg 
the  weaving  population  is  estimated  at  15,000;  of  these  7,700  are  em- 
ployers, or  weavers  working  on  their  own  account,  the  remainder  male 
and  female  workers  for  wages,  and  their  families.  The  number  of  hand- 
looms  in  the  three  districts  is  13,000,  3,353  being  employed  on  linen 
goods,  8,699  on  cotton,  129  on  woolen,  and  822  on  mixed  goods.  In  ad- 
dition there  are  about  2,000  mechanical  looms.  The  number  of  weavers 
in  the  circle  of  Lauban  is  about  9,000,  and  in  the  circles  of  Landeshut 
and  Hirschberg  their  number  is  not  not  far  from  20,000.  In  Upper  Si- 
lesia the  number  may  be  given  as  5,000 ;  it  is  true  that  one  large  mill 
alone  employs  over  6,000  hands,  but  only  about  one-half  of  these  are  in 
the  weaving  and  spinning  departments,  the  remainder  being  employed 
by  the  d3'e  works,  bleacheries,  machine,  carpenters,  and  blacksmiths, 
shops,  and  the  paper  mill. 

The  house  weaver  who  works  steadily  at  least  eleven  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  and  is  assisted  by  one  of  his  children  as  spooler,  earns  about 
11.43  a  week.  There  are  many  households,  however,  where  the  money 
earnings  do  not  average  more  than  95  cents  a  week  the  year.  ^^  I  was 
able  once  to  earn  about  8  marks  per  week,"  said  an  elderly  man  in  the 
heart  of  the  house- weaving  district  a  few  days  ago,  "but  now  m^'  earn- 
ings never  exceed  3  marks  (72  cents)  a  week.  You  see  nearly  all  the 
weavers  about  here  own  their  bit  of  land — but  for  that  many  of  us  would 
starve.'*  The  weaver  and  his  family  usually  inhabit  one  room— a  com- 
bination of  kitchen,  sleeping,  living  and  work  room.  The  food  is 
mostly  potatoes  cooked  in  some  cheap  fat,  coarse  bread,  and  at  rare  in- 
tervals a  bit  of  meat — bacon  preferred.  Except  for  cooking  purposes, 
fuel  costs  but  little,  the  younger  children  gathering  fallen  branches  and 
twigs  in  the  woods.  In  some  districts,  several  employers  have  assured 
me,  the  house- weaver  never  completes  a  piece  of  goods  without  retain- 
ing some  of  the  yarn  as  "  cabbage,"  which,  when  enough  has  been  accu- 
mulated, he  disposes  of  in  the  shape  of  table-cloths,  napkins,  handker- 
chiefs, or  some  other  woven  fabric.  This  custom  has  become  so  Urmly 
established  that  the  weavers'  demand  for  more  yarn  than  is  requisite  to 
make  the  goods  ordered  is  usually  complied  with.    Many  of  the  able- 
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bodied  weavers  also  work  in  the  fields  during  the  harvest  season,  vbile 
with  others  weaving  is  only  a  winter  occupation,  in  summer  they  find 
employment  as  masons,  carpenters,  and  field  laborers. 

MINE,  FUENAOE,  AND  FACTORY  LABORERS. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  mines,  factories,  and  mills  of  all 
kinds  in  Silesia — exclusive  of  coal  mines,  but  including  iron  mines,  stone 
quarries,  iron,  zinc,  co]>per,  and  lead  works,  brick  and  tile  factories,  ^[lass 
works  and  jwtteries,  manutacturies  of  combustibles  and  explosives,  but- 
ton, yarn,  and  thread  factories,  weaving  mills,  bleaching  and  liuifihing 
establishments,  wadding  and  shoddy  mills,  tulle,  lace,  knit-goods  aod 
fringe  factories,  paper  and  pai)er-goods  factories,  tobacco,  snuff,  and 
cigar  factories,  and  sugar  factories — was  estimated,  previous  to  the  tak- 
ing of  the  census  of  occupation,  the  results  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
made  public,  to  be  about  110,500,  as  follows: 

Males : 

Under  15  veara S79 

Under  16  yeara 3,900 

Over  \()  yearN « - 70,000 

74,fi9 

Females : 

Under  15  years 386 

Under  16  years 2,8» 

Between  Ifi  and  25,  Ringle 7,5tf 

Between  16  and  25,  married 3* 

Between  18  and  25,  single 9,8» 

Between  18  and  25,  married 1,609 

Over  25  years  of  age,  single 6,811 

Over  25  years  of  age,  married 7, 


36,(BI 

The  averai^e  working  hours  in  these  establishments  were:  in  sammer 
eleven,  in  winter  ten.  Of  the  work-people  in  these  principal  factoriea, 
&c.,  the  males  comprised  about  65.77  per  cent.;  their  proportion  wis 
greatest  in  the  iron  and  zinc  works,  least  among  the  lace  and  fringe 
makers.  The  greater  number  of  boys  were  employed  in  cigar  factori€« 
and  glass-works.  Of  the  females  a  little  more  than  one  fourth  were  mar 
ried,  while  the  girls  under  sixte<^u  scarcely  numbered  one  tenth,  and 
nearly  two-thirds  were  single  women  over  sixteen.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  girls  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles  and  cigara 

KNAPPSCHAFTS-KASSEN. 

The  ^'Knappschafts-Kassen"  or  mutual  benefit  funds,  which  haveei- 
isted  in  the  mining  regions  for  a  number  of  years,  are  an  accident  insur- 
ance and  sick  fund  combined.  Every  miner  and  mine  laborer  is  obligrf 
to  contribute,  the  amount  payable  by  members  of  the  class  to  which  be 
belongs  being  deducted  from  his  wages.  In  Upper  Silesia  tbe  contribtt- 
tions  are:  Members  of  Class  A,  4J  cents  per  day;  members  of  Class  B, 
2J  cents  per  day;  members  of  Class  C,  Ig  cents  i)er  day;  and  by  th«i 
not  in  any  cla^s,  IJ  cents  per  day. 

In  Middle  and  Lower  Silesia  the  dues  are:  From  members  of  Class  A| 
3  cents  per  day ;  from  members  of  Class  B,  2  cents  per  day ;  aod  fron 
those  not  in  any  class,  i  cent  per  day ;  and  the  mine  ownero  oontribote 
1 J  cents  per  day  for  every  person  in  their  employ. 
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OLASS   AND. PORCELAIN   MAKERS. 

Id  the  tbirty  g\&H»  factories  iu  Silesia.,  the  glass  melting  pot  is  used 
exclusiveh .  The  heatiug-power  is  gas.  Melting  time,  for  hollowware, 
sixteen  hours ;  for  plate-glass,  twelve  to  fourteen  hours.  Working  hours^ 
including  dinner  and  luncheon  time,  twelve  to  fourteen.  In  some  fac- 
tories the  size  of  the  melting-pots  is  gauged  so  that  the  melting  takes 
p1a(^  at  nighi,  and  work  begins  at  7  a.  m.,  ending  at  7  p.  m.  Sunday 
worK  is  abolished.  When  the  glass  works  are  situated  at  some  distance 
from  any  town  or  village:  it  is  the  custom  to  furnish  the  work-people 
with  free  lodgings  in  a  building  erecteil  for  that  purpo.se.  As  water- 
drinking,  according  to  the  glass-workers,  provokes  expressive  perspira- 
tion, a  light  beer  is  permitted  to  be  drank  in  the  factories;  of  this,  five 
to  ten  quarts  per  head  are  <'/Onsumed  each  day. 

In  the  circles  of  Wuldenburg  and  Schweidnitz,  about  5,000  persons 
are  employed  in  porcelain  factories. 

SCHOOL   TEACHERS. 

For  teachers  and  superintendents  in  the  higher  schools,  the  salaries 
in  all  towns  of  more  than  50,000  inhabitants  are  fixed  at  $1,214  to  $1,248 
per  annum  ;  in  towns  of  less  population,  at  $904  to  $1,235;  in  all  other 
schools  exce[)t  the  elementary,  the  ordinary  teachers  get  an  average 
salary  of  $749.70,  the  highest  being  $1,071,  the  lowest  $428.40  f  besides, 
a  bonus  equal  to  the  rent  of  a  small  tenement.    The  normal  school  sa- 
perintendents  get  $856.80  to  $1,142.40;  the  higher  teachers,  $642.60  to 
$856.80;  the  ordinary  teachers,  $464  to  $642.60;  assistant  teachers,  $238 
to  $464,  with  rent  free.    For  the  elementary  school-teachers  the  salaries 
vary  greatly,  being  iu  some  of  the  rural  diistricts  insufficient  for  their 
maintenance.    In  places  the  teacher  is  compelled  to  eke  out  bis  sub- 
sistence by  acting  as  secretary  for  the  district  authorities,  by  leading 
the  singing  in  church,  and  by  other  occupations  for  which  he  is  fitted. 
In  Breslan,  the  male  teachers  at  elementary  schools  are  divided  into 
three  categones,  receiving,  respectively,  $449.80,  $535.50,  and  $571.12. 
The  female  teachers  get  $285  to  $464.10.    The  principal  teachers  get  in 
addition  a  rent  bonus  of  $72  to  $107.     in  towns  of  over  10,000  popula- 
lation,  the  elementary  school-teachers  get  $214.20  to  $428.40  per  annum ; 
in  all  other  towns,  $178.50  to  $357.    Most  of  the  towns  allow  a  bonus 
for  rent  equal  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  salary.    All  teachers  are  by  law  enti- 
tled to  a  pension,  amounting  after  forty  years  of  service,  to  three-fourths 
of  the  salary.    After  ten  years'  service  a  teacher  can  lay  claim  to  a  pen- 
sion if  he  can  show  that  he  has  incurred  his  disability  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties.    He  then  gets  one  fourth  of  his  salary.    The  percentage 
increases  yearly  until  the  forty  year  limit  is  reached.    The  teacher  can 
then,  if  he  is  sixty-five  years  of  age,  ask  to  be  retired,  even  though  no 
disability  exists;  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list  at  any  age,  and  a  protest  will  be  of  little  avail.    The  average  of 
mral  district  pensions  is  one  third  of  the  salary. 

Salaries  of  teachers  in  private  schools  range  from  $142.80  to  $285.60. 
Governesses  get  from  $50  to  $200,  with,  of  course,  board  and  lodging. 
The  average  cash  remuneration  is  probably  not  over  $80  per  year. 

INDUCEMENT   TO    WORKING- PEOPLE   TO   LAY   UP   MONEY. 

The  Breslau  City  Savings  Institution,  which  is  under  the  control  of 
the  board  of  magistrates  and  the  city  councils,  receives  deposits  of 
not  less  than  24  cents  nor  more  than  $286  from  any  one  person.    From 
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this  limit  are  excepted  corporation  funds,  charitable  beq nests,  am)  thft 
fnnds  of  associations  for  benevolent  purposes.     Interest  at  the  rate  of 
3^  per  cent,  is  paid  on  every  amount  from  24  cents  np  to  $286.   A  "sar- 
ings  association"  is  connected  with  this  institution  for  the  especial  bene- 
fit of  the  poorer  classes.    Beginning  on  the  1st  of  April  and  contiDning 
for  thirty  Weeks,  that  portion  of  the  population  whose  earnings  are  very 
slender  during  the  winter  and  improve  somewbat  in  the  spring  are 
visited  every  Monday  by  persons  appointed  by  the  authorities  and 
who  serve  gratuitously,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  what  tbey  can 
spare  from  their  wages  and  depositing  the  amount  in  tbe  '^savings 
association."    The  lowest  sum  accepted  is  10  pfennigs  (2|  cents),  the 
highest  1  mark  (23.8  cents).    Each  c<;ntributor  receives,  without  charge 
a  pass  book,  in  which  the  collector  enters  the  amount  collected,  aiidia 
which  the  rules  of  the  association  are  piinted.    At  the  end  of  tbe  col- 
lection period  the  deposits,  with  1  per  cent,  interest  added,  are  retorned 
to  tbe  contributors.    Including  interest,  upward  of  $43,000  was  re- 
turned to  8,050  depositors  last  fall— a  considerable  winter  emergeoGj 
fund  for  these  poor  people. 

The  savings  institution  has  50,500  depositors  and  $4,040,000  on  de- 
posit ;  15,053  persons  have  amounts  below  $50  on  deposit ;  1,795  have 
upward  of  $215;  the  average  ot  all  deposits  is  $77. 

A  savings  institution  and  association  similar  to  the  above  also  exists 
in  the  Breslau  suburban  district,  and  has  24,000  depositors.  The 
population  of  the  suburban  district  is  78,982. 

COST  OF  A  DWELLING-HOUSE  IN  BBESLAU. 

As  more  or  less  connected  with  tbe  wages  question,  I  append  thecoGi 
of  building  a  house  in  this  city — *i  three-story  and  basement  (parterre) 
flat  intended  tor  eight  families.  Thehouse  is49  feet  front  by  70feetdt»ep, 
is  built  of  brick  tbroughout,  front  and  rear  stuccoed,  partitions  all  of 
brick,  with  510  feet  of  railroad  iron  put  in  for  strengthening  the  wallii 
There  are  seven  windows  in  front  on  each  floor  and  lour  in  the  rear. 
Each  floor  bas  four  frcnt  rooms,  two  back  rooms,  two  dark  bed-moms 
for  servants,  two  cabinets,  and  two  inner  halls.  Ceilings  are  all  deco- 
rated, walls  papered,  except  the  kitchen  walls,  which  are  painted  in  oiL 
The  house  has  thirty-two  tile  stoves,  including  those  in  the  kitchens^ 
batbroom,  and  closet  for  each  family,  and  the  cellar  and  dryiug-lofl  are 
partitioned  ofl'for  the  tenants.  The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  ths 
contractor's  bill : 

Masons'  work |2,267  7l 

llasons'  mateiials  (bricks,  linte,  cenient,  sand,  Slc) ^,920  (K 

Carpenters*  work,  inclndiu^  all  material 2,6r^fl 

8t one-set ters'  ^ork  and  material 25flS 

BlackHoiiths  and  material 5910' 

Tinfimith  and  iooAts  and  material 2^)SS' 

Joiners,  lock»mltli8,  glaziers,  and  kitchen  painters  (including  material) 2,943  <t 

Stoves  and  stove-setters ; 725  J* 

Stnccoers  and  materials 2^4' 

Painters  and  material 3J7& 

Paper-hangers  and  material. « IhOSS 

Sundries 317  ?J 

Total 13,640  ft 

HENRY  DITHMAR, 

ConsmL 
UwTWD  States  Consulate, 

BreslaUy  June  7, 1884. 
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STETTDT. 

BBPORT  ST  aONSUL  KIKFBB   OF  STETTIW, 
INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

In  reply  to  the  labor  circular,  issued  by  the  Department  of  State, 
February  15,  1884,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report;  bui 
in  doing  so  I  met  with  a  great  many  hindrauces,  which  rendered 
rather  difficult  the  accom))lisbing  of  the  task. 

First,  the  magnitude  aud  importance  of  the  subject  is  so  great  and  its 
field  so  extensive  that  it  would  well  be  worth  the  ])en  of  the  most  r^ 
Downed  national  economist,  aud  a  John  Stuart  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Ca8al!e,  Marx,  or  Henry  George  ought  not  to  have  been  ashamed  to  try 
their  genius  on  it  after  a  life-long  study  of  the  questions  involved. 

Second,  as  the  Department  wants  **  these  reports  completed  as  speed- 
ily as  possible,"  no  time  is  given  to  collect  facts  as  it  ought  tobedoue; 
besides,  the  people  here  who  only  could  give  the  needed  information  are 
in  many  cases  not  willing  to  do  so,  aud  either  refuse  it  at  once,  or,  whal 
is  even  w^orse,  promise  it,  .delay  it  from  one  week  to  another,  and  at  lasfe 
excuse  themselves  with  want  of  time,  or  hand  in  two  to  three  meager 
items  at  most.  Government  employes,  who  could  give  all  information 
wanted,  are  forbidden  to  do  so.  If  in  addition  the  fact  will  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  only  the  expenses  actually  necessary  are  allowed, 
that  at  least  here  in  Stettin,  notwithstanding  a  very  small  salary,  nei- 
ther a  clerk  is  allowed  nor  compensation  for  translations  given ;  thafe 
German  statistical  works  as  far  as  such  have  appeared  have  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  consul's  private  means,  and,  after  having  been  carefully  read, 
abstracts  have  to  be  made  and  translated  from  the  German,  and  that  for 
the  greatest  i)art  of  the  w^ork  no  statistics  are  even  existing  at  present — 
the  Department  will  find  it  excusable  if  this  report  does  not  come  up  to 
the  standard  it  ought  to  expect  from  its  consuls.     Many  of  the  most  im- 

Ejrtant  questions  asked  are  just  now  under  discussion  in  the  German 
let;  also  statistics  are  being  prepared  about  wages,  cost  of  living,  rent, 
&C.,  by  the  Imperial  statistical  bureau;  but  as  the  Germans  arc  doing 
all  that  they  do  completely  and  thoroughly,  they  cannot  do  it  as  quickly 
and  sjieedily  as  we  Americans  are  used  to.  Within  a  few  years  it  will 
be  a  very  easy  matter  to  make  up  such'a  report,  as  everything  needed 
|ben  will  be  found  in  the  works  edited  by  the  German  authorities,  and 
Trill  only  have  to  be  translated.  All  this  I  only  mcntidn  for  a  better 
tuiderstandiug  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  recapitulations  in  the  course 
Of  this  report. 

Part  1. — Male  Labor. 

rates  of  wages. 

.  The  rates  of  wages  are  given  in  the  accompanying  tabular  forms  as  far 
lA  it  ivas  possible  to  ascertain  them.  No  official  sources  being  at  hand,  it 
ras  necessary  to  rely  entirely  upon  private  information,  which  differs 
rery  widely,  and,  which  to  secure,  took  a  great  deal  of  time,  besides  in- 
rolviu^  many  annoyances,  inconveniences,  and  expenditure  of  money  for 
irbicb  DO  regular  vouchers  can  be  presented.  The  directors  of  the  large 
nachine  shops  and  ship-building  yards  '^  Vulcan"  were  kind  enough  e 
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prepare  for  the  use  of  the  Department  detailed  list*  of  wages  and  of 
the  prices  of  uecessaries  of  life,  which  I  add  in  translation  to  the  tabu- 
lar form  ;  the  Vulcan  being  one  of  the  leading  establishments  of  the 
country,  giving  employment  to  3,500  men,  the  wages  paid  may  be  con- 
sidered as  standard  wages.  Besides,  they  furnished  information  to  all 
the  different  questions  asked  by  the  Government,  and  particular  thanks 
are  due  to  them  for.their  kindness  and  liberality.  The  wages  of  Govern- 
ment, including  railroad,  employes  I  could  not  get  at,  as  the  aiithoijtiea 
here  refused  the  information  and  advised  me  to  ask  for  it  in  Berlin. 
Upon  inquiry  Consul  General  Brewer  told  me  that  the  whole  matter  was 
put  at  his  disposal,  and  I  abstained  from  further  investigations  into  it 
Knowing  that  the  wages  of  Government  employes  were  substantially  the 
same  throughout  the  Prussian  monarchy  and  all  the  railroads  in  Pom- 
crania  being  in  possession  of  the  state  since  the  last  few  years,  it  waa' 
unnecessary  to  take  particular  notice  of  them.  From  private  informa- 
tion still  1  found  out  that  the  wages  paid  by  the  Government  were  lower 
now  than  they  had  been,  when  the  roads  were  in  private  hands,  and  that 
besides  the  number  of  eniploy^»s  has  been  reduced  about  one-half. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  actual  income  of  very  many 
employes  is  higher  than  the  fixed  salary  shows.  For  instance,  it  iscusr 
tomary  here  to  give  from  5  to  20  cents,  and  even  more,  to  a  con- 
ductor (Schaffner)  of  the  cars  for  securing  gowl  seats  in  a  coup^  and 
not  getting  crowded  ;  to  pay  a  laborer  at  the  depots  a  bonus  to  be  at- 
tended to  more  speedily  and  attentively  ;  the  merchants  are  used  to  do 
the  same  to  have  their  goods  properly  and  better  cared  for;  all  waiters  in 
hotels,  saloons,  public  gardens,  &c.,  depend  mostly  upon  this  so  called 
^'Trinkgeld,''  and  the  "  portiers"  (not  to  be  mixed  up  with  our  f)orter8) 
even  pay  to  the  landloid  quite  handsome  sums  for  getting  the  situation. 
The  incomes  of  house  servants  in  cities  and  in  the  residences  of  the  large 
land- holders  are  increased  considerably  by  the  presents  which  they  re- 
ceive from  the  invited  guests  at  each  dinner,  su]>per,  ball,  &c.,  given  by 
the  owner,  amounting  from  23.8  to  71.4  cents  from  each  one.  As  these 
classes  are  very  social,  and  such  festivals  happen  from  October  to  April, 
often  two  to  three  times  a  week,  the  aggregate  makes  an  item  wortbv  to 
be  mentione<l.  Besides,  they  expect  a  Christmas  present  of  $2  to  $10 
a  year. 

Also  the  income  of  niany  workiugmen  is  increased  by  additional  earn- 
ings of  their  wives,  making  from  14.2  to  17.8  cents  per  day,  as  seam- 
stresses, charwomen,  washwomen,  &c. ;  regular  laundresses  even  getting 
47.6  cents;  small  home  industrials,  carried  on  by  the  children  in  their 
hours  of  leisure,  as  the  making  of  paper  bags,  &c.,  also  help  to  sweD 
the  little  income,  but  this  is  not  a  sure  thing  every  day  but  only  acci- 
dental. Generally  280  working  days  per  year  are  counted,  and  taking 
as  an  average  iiQ%  cents  per  day,  the  regular  income  of  a  workingmaa 
amounts  to  $18G.07  and  perhaps  $17  to  $25  extras  by  himself  and  wife, 
being  a  grand  total  of  $203.67  to  $211.67.  Wages  are  about  equal  io 
all  trades,  except  brick-layers  (masons)  and  carpenters,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  strike  last  year,  succeeded  in  raising  their  wage^  to  71.4 
cents.  The  laborers  on  farms  receive  the  most  i)art  of  their  wages  in 
natural  products,  so  for  instance  they  pay  no  rent,  receive  fuel,  a  small 
piece  of  land  for  cultivating  i)otatoes,  food  for  one  cow  and  three  to  fonr 
sheep,  besides  11.9  to  17.8  cents  for  male  and  7.14  to  11.9  for  femate-; 
laborers  per  day  in  cash;  in  case  of  sickness  medical  attendance  and 
medicines  are  furnished  by  the  land-holder;  and  1  am  told  that  sobers 
people  with  regular  habits  get  along  very  comftirtably  with  it.  Other 
male  agricultural  laborers,  without  board  and  lodging,  make  35.7  to  59J 
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eents;  females,  17.8  to  23.8  cents,  depending  on  the  season;  they  work 
in  summer  time  from  5  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  in  winter  from  7  a.  m,  to  5  p.  m., 
with  one  hour's  rest  for  dinner. 

A  remanerative  labor  is  the  planting  and  cultivating  of  beet-roots 
from  May  to  August,  which  is  done  by  contract.  Groups  of  twenty  to 
thirty  w^omen  are  then  to  be  seen  on  the  fields,  like  soldiers  standing, 
Btooping  down,  marching,  and  advancing  in  regular  straight  lines,  under 
the  command  of  a  male  overseer,  who  lias  always  a  dog  as  assistance, 
andcivrries  a  big  stick  in  his  harul.  "  Now  I  have  not  seen  that  he  made 
use  of  either  of  them  against  his  subordinates,  but  who  will  not  be  re- 
minded by  such  a  picture  of  times  by  gone,  when  slavery  was  imagined 
to  be  the  corner-stone  of  our  glorious  Union  !  The  picture  is  so  strikingly 
fiimilar.  These  women  work  sixtex^n  to  eighteen  hours  ])er  day,  making 
71.4  to  95.2  cents,  and  getting  lodging  besides;  no  board.  Tlie  wages 
here  in  Stettin,  compared  with  those  in  Dantzic.and  Konigsberg  as 
given  by  Consular  Agents  CoUas  and  Giideke,  show  snch  large  <liffer- 
ences,  particularly  in  the  first  place,  that  I  thought  it  best  to  forward 
the  reports  in  severalty ;  they  appear  in  some  instances  to  be  about  30 
to  40  per  cent,  higher  in  Dantzic  than  in  Stettin,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions in  favor  of  the  latter  place  if  the  reports  are  correct,  f n  the  of- 
ficial communications  for  1882,  according  to  the  annual  reports  made 
by  the  commissioners  of  trades,  intrusted  with  the  inspection  of  factories 
by  the  Government,  I  find  the  following  official  statements  for  East  and 
West  Prussia,  the  only  one  I  could  detect  relating  to  wages  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  upon  which  may  be  based  a  correct  idea.  ^^  The  wages  in  the 
larger  cities  of  these  provinces  as  in  Konigberg,  Dantzic,  Blbiug,  Til- 
sit, &c.,  are  as  follows  for  ten  and  one-half  hours'  work : 


OccajHitioaft. 


Loektmithii 

Cabinet-makers  .... 

Tornera 

Drillers  and  planers 
Bands  


Lowest. 


CenU. 
40. 46 
42.84 
47.6 
8&'28 
85.7 


Highest 


OmU. 
59. 5    to  66. 67 
59. 5         71. 4 

69. 5  76. 16 

47. 6  59. 5 
45. 22       52. 36 


Piece-work. 


Cents. 
71.4    to8A.06 
71.4        89.26 
71. 4         88  06 
54. 74       76. 16 


The  accompanying  tables  show  the  average  prices  by  the  mean  of  the 
maximum  and  minimum,  the  only  way  possible  to  do,  as  the  informants 
in  no  case  gave  the  difierent  rates  of  wages  applying  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  laborers,  but  only  maximum  and  minimum  prices  paid  in  the  re- 
spective factories  to  men  in  the  different  branches  of  the  establishineut, 
often  not  mentioning  the  number  of  workiugmen  at  all;  when  known, 
the  wages  paid  to  the  great  majority  were  taken  as  an  approximate 
average. 

1  inclose  a  table  giving  the  average  wages  in  the  province  of  Pomer- 
ania,  district  of  Stettin  ;  another  one  showing  those  in  the  cities  of 
Pomerania,  mostly  in  the  district  of  Stettin.  Further,  a  table  of  col- 
lated statistics  of  fourteen  individual  employes  of  different  branches 
of  trade,  showing  the  number  of  the  families,  the  single  income  of 
each  member,  and  the  total  amount;  the  necessary  expenditures  cal- 
culated in  percentage.  The  taxes  mentioned  therein  only  include  the 
state  and  communal  taxes  (Klassensteuer) ;  the  low  percentage  of  some 
finds  it^  explanation  in  the  fact,  that  those  persons  are  not  living  in 
the  city,  and  so  save  the  city  taxes;  other  taxes, as  income  tax,  trade 
tax  (for  carrying  on  a  trade  for  himself),  real-estate  tax,  &c.,  don't  reach 
the  workingman,  as  he  has  neither  property  nor  income  except  his 
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wages.  Bat  he  has  to  render  his  services  daring  nine  years  as  a  soldier 
to  the  state,  for  twelve  days  every  two  years  (after  having  served 
three  years  in  the  regular  army).  The  expenses  for  traveling  to  the  place 
of  his  regiment  and  back  and  supporting  his  family  during  tbe  time 
amount  to  at  least  $10.71,  and  the  poor  fellow  has  to  work  day  and 
night  before  starting  to  gain  this  money.  During  the  time  of  serrice 
he  receives  5.23  cents  per  day.  So  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  notbing 
remains  for  luxuries,  savings,  &c.,  and  that  it  is  only  a  wonder  bow  be 
succeeds  in  making  both  ends  meet.  The  way  it  is  done  will  be  ex- 
plained afterwards. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

Cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes,  viz,  the  prices  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  clothing,  rent,  &c.,  are  substantially  answered;  besides 
inclosure  No.  4  gives  )*etail  prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  lu  addi- 
tion I  may  say  that  a  single  person  pays  for  a  sleeping  place  from  tl  to 
tl.50  per  month,  and  for  board  about  $1.41  to  $1.75  per  week;  for 
further  explanation  a  few  remarks  may  suffice. 

The  difference  which  appears  by  comparing  the  reports  of  Messrs. 
CoUas,  Gadeke,  and  myself  has  also  been  found  in  the  several  answers 
I  received,  as  well  upon  written  inquiries  as  in  the  many  conversations 
I  had  with  a  number  of  employers  and  laborers  about  prices  iu  Stttin 
itself.  So,  for  instance,  one  employer  stated  that  clothing  of  a  laborer 
costs  about  $2G;  another  about  $18.50 ;  one  put  rent  at  $85.G0,  another 
at  $68.50  per  annum  ;  but  laborers  with  an  average  income  of  about 
$li05  a  year  told  me  that  clothing  for  themselves,  wife,  and  children 
does  not  exceed  $7.50  to  $9,  and  rent  not  $45  per  year.  The  same  dif- 
ference will  be  observed  in  inclosure  No.  3  between  the  fourteen  individ- 
ual laborers  asked,  and  as  it  is  with  clothing,  food,  and  rent,  so  also 
with  fuel  and  light.  Of  the  latter  heating  varies  very  much,  amountiog 
in  many  cases  to  a  considerable  sum,  up  to  11,  12,  13,  and  even  15  per 
cent,  of  the  income;  lighting  does  not  come  into  much  consideration, as 
petroleum  is  cheap  and  used  all  over.  As  coals  are  not  high  tbis  ex- 
pen.se  must  arise  from  the  inferior  heating  and  cooking  stoves,  no 
extravagance  taking  place  in  this  respect;  even  better  situated  families 
scarcely  kindling  a  fire  without  a  temperature  below  54^  r .,  or  wanting 
more  heat  than  Gi9,  All  these  di8crei)ancies  may  be  explained  by  diffe^ 
ent  notions,  customs,  habits,  and  tastes  of  different  persons.  Onecareft 
more  for  good  eating  and  drinking,  lives  with  wife  and  children  in  a 
miserable  den,  and  clothes  in  dilapidated  rags ;  another  lives  on  pota- 
toes with  a  little  lard,  but  likes  to  show  himself  and  family  all  tbe  time 
well  dressed  iu  public;  the  third  one  thinks  more  of  a  comfortable 
home  and  spends  a  considerable  portion  of  his  income  for  tbis  pur- 
pose, and  so  on.  With  all  the  differences  the  following  facts  are  in- 
disputable: (1)  The  incomes  are  so  small,  that  considered  from  an 
American  stand-point  they  will  be  looked  upon  as  starving  \iVi^', 
(2)  in  cousequenceof  this  sniallness  the  laborer  has  to  save  on  clothing, 
rent,  &c.,  when  he  has  used  a  considerable  percentage  for  food  or  any- 
thing else,  and  vice  verrn^  and  tbis  is  the  way  he  has  to  make  botbends 
meet.  An  American  laborer  spends  nearly  as  much  money  for  food 
alone  although  the  prices  are  lower,  than  his  Germau  fellow- workingman 
earns  during  the  wiiole  year. 

The  American  standpoint  of  living  cannot  come  into  considenition 
here  in  Germany,  it  is  out  of  sight  and  thought,  and  not  to  be  spoken  of 
as  far  as  laborers  are  concerned.  That  they  can  live  with  sucb  a  tnfling 
sum  depends  on  the  minor  waste  of  tissue  and  vital  forces,  first  iu  ooni^e- 
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qaence  of  climate  and  then  because  of  work  being  done  more  slowly  and 
things  generally  taken  easier.  Oat  of  all  Americans  only  American 
oonsals  are  paid  in  the  same  ratio. 

PAST   AND  PRESENT  WAGE  BATES. 

A  comparison  between  the  present  rates  of  wages  and  those  which 
prevailed  in  1878,  &c.,  shows,  according  to  Mr.  Collas's  report,  a  falling 
off  of  15  per  cent.,  and  to  Mr.  Gadeke^s  of  5  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  '*  offi- 
cial communications  for  1882''  mentioned  above ;  a  small  increase  for  the 
province  of  Pomerania  is  claimed  for  (he  last  few  years,  and  the  people 
herein  Stettin  give  them  as  about  the  same  since  1878. 

The  following  statement  made  out  by  the  "Vulcan"  gives  average 
prices  paid  by  this  establishment  since  1878  to  1884,  inclusive  (sixty 
hours  work  per  week). 

1878 $3  52.» 

1879 3  40.3 

I8b0 3  33.4 

1881 3  32.2 

18^ 3  32.7 

1883 3  42.6 

1884 344.6 

Begarding  the  conditions  prevailing  then  and  now,  a  decided  im- 
provement, greater  activity  and  prosperity  is  apparent,  as  well  for  East- 
ern and  Western  Prussia  as  for  Pomerania.  ^ew  establishments  have 
been  erected,  others  have  ado)>ted  steam-iK)wer  for  manual  labor;  par- 
ticularly mentioned  are  foundries  and  machine  shops,  and  among  the 
latter  those  manufacturing  agricultural  machinery  are  said  to  be  very 
prospering.  Saw-mills  in  Memel,  Konigsberg,  Tilsit,  Dantzic,  Elbing, 
and  neighborhood  worked  with  full  force  and  time,  mostly'  for  ex- 
port; flour-mills  have  improved  very  much.  There  are  running  alone 
in  Pomerania  653  (windmills  excepted),  of  which  G2  are  driven  by  steam, 
591  with  water-power,  giving  employment  to  2,528  men.  The  same  ad- 
vance is  claimed  in  distilleries,  breweries,  sugar  factories,  starch,  and 
chemical  works ;  the  latter  produce,  besides  soda  and  sulphuric  acid, 
mostly  artificial  fertilizers,  materials  for  aniline  colors,  and  pharmaceu- 
tical preparations.  Brick-yards  and  cement  factories  have  been  less 
thriving;  still  the  director  of  the  Portland  cement  factory,  *' Stern,"  in 
Finkenwalde,  near  Stettin,  one  of  the  largest  establishments  of  the 
kind  existing,  told  me  only  a  few  days  ago  that  he  cannot  execute  mo- 
mentarily all  the  orders  he  has  on  the  books.  The  construction  of 
iron  steamships  has  increased  to  great  proportions,  a  matter  to  which  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  Department  as  early  as  January  26, 1884,  in 
my  dispatch  No.  13. 

There  are  at  work  in  locomotive  shops  and  ship-yards  for  iron  ships 
8,200  men,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  the  province  en- 
gaged in  industrial  pursuits.  Inclosure  No.  5  shows  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  difi'erent  industries. 

HABITS  OF   THB   WORKING   CLASSES. 

■ 

We  must  remember  that  the  ])opulation,  t.  «.,  the  nationality  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  consular  district,  is  not  a  homogeneous  but  a  mixed 
one.  With  the  exception  of  Pomerania,  whose  people  are  of  true  Sax- 
onian  race,  but  also  intermingled  with  other  elements,  it  lies  out- 
side of  the  original  boundaries  of  Germany.    During  the  great  migra- 
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tioD,  taking  place  from  the  fourth  to  the  eiji^hth  centary,  Slaves  took 
posses^sion  of  the  lands  deserted  by  the  aborigines,  the  Teutonic  tribes 
once  residing  here,  and  only  by  the  efforts  of  the  valiant  knights  of  the 
religious  and  at  the  same  time  martial  order  of  "Deutsch  Hitter,"  estab^ 
iished  1191,  the  territory  was  conquered  back  to  German  influence  and 
German  culture.  But  manifold  were  the  vicissitudes  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  from  1410  to  1772  the  lands  were  subject  to  the  Kings  of  Po- 
land; the  city  of  Dantzic  (Pol.  Ghansk)  only  returning  under  Gerroaa 
control  as  late  as  1793.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Slaves  have 
influenced,  more  or  less,  the  Germans,  and  there  are  to-day  liviog  in 
Western  Prussia,  with  a  total  population  of  542,000  inhabitants,  140,500 
Polanders,  and  in  Eastern  Prussia,  among  1 ,102,000  inhabitants,  217,500 
Slaves  of  different  denominations  (as  Poles,  Lithuanians,  IVlasurcs,  &c) 
I  leave  it  to  Messrs.  Collas  and  Gadeke  to  judge  about  the  habits  of  tlie 
people  of  those  parts  of  the  district,  and  shall  restrict  myself  toPomera- 
Dia.  According  to  information  obtained  and  my  own  experience,  the 
laborers  here  are  steady,  trustworthy,  and  faithful,  attached  to  their  em- 
ployers; changes  therefore  are  not  frequent,  a  peculiar  and  even  patriar- 
chal relationship  existing.  A  peculiar  trait  of  their  character  is  a  certain 
dullness  and  oneside<lness,  but  thev  attain  considerable  skill  and  dex- 
terity  in  their  respective,  trades,  it  suited  to  their  individual  capaci- 
ties. Still,  their  judgment  not  being  developed  very  much,  tbe.v  are 
influenced  easily  for  good  or  evil  by  their  surroundings,  and  have  there- 
fore to  be  taken  care  of  and  closely  watched  and  never  to  be  left  to 
themselves.  They  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  don't  care  for  the 
future;  a  very  natural  conseciuence  of  the  poor  conditions  they  are  in 
and  the  small  earnings  at  their  disposal.  The  directors  of  the  "  Vulcan,** 
who  may  be  considered  good  authority,  say  in  this  respect:  they  are 
as  a  whole  peaceful  and  industrious,  the  majority  are  trustworthy  and 
steady  ;  sense  for  saving,  existing,  but  provisions  for  developing  it  are 
lacking,  and,  above  all,  too  many  saloons  all  oyerinfluence  them  in 
a  bad  way.  I  found  a  kind  of  stoicism,  their  own,  perhaps  the  result  of 
their  religious  feelings  and  convictions ;  they  take  things  as  they  are,  as 
ordered  by  God,  the  Almighty,  and  think  them  therefore  good,  if  not 
the  best.  That  they  cannot  save  much,  if  anything  at  all,  is  self-evi- 
dent by  the  small  wages  they  receive  and  the  prices  of  all  the  necessa- 
ries of  life.  In  some  cases,  if  married,  and  the  wife  also  contributes  to 
the  general  fund  by  her  labor,  they  get  along  and  i>ut  a  trifle  aside  for 
rainy  days,  but  mostly  the  girl  of  the  lower  classes  looks  at  mar- 
riage as  a  deliverance  of  servitude,  considers  her  husband  as  her  natural 
supporter,  retuses  to  take  part  in  the  struggle  of  life,  and  only  cares 
for  house-keeping.  Then,  as  a  usnal  thing,  she  has  from  five  to  fif- 
teen children  in  the  course  of  time,  an<l  all  ideas  of  assisting  in  sup- 
porting the  fan»ily,  if  ever  existing  before,  have  to  be  given  up ;  but 
when  sickness  strikes  her  husband,  or  when  he  turns  to  inebriety  and 
is  becoming  a  drunkard,  a  case,  i  am  sorry  to  say,  only  rather  too  fre- 
quent, she  rallies  ui),and  with  renewed  vigor  she  commences  to  sustain 
the  family  and  even  to  give  a  few  farthings  to  the  poor  creature  calling 
himself  her  husband  and  master,  so  that  he  may  indulge  in  his  favorite 
beverage^ — "  Schnaps."     Such  is  the  life  of  a  laborer  and  of  his  wife. 

FEELINGS  UKTWKEN   EMPLOY^  AND  EMPLOYER. 

This  question,  according  to  unanimous  expressicms  of  all  interested, 
I  can  answer  in  a  way  which  is  not  only  pleasant  to  the  human  oiiud, 
but  also  encouraging  for  the  stability  of  law  and  onler  of  society. 
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Mr.  G^eke,  of  Eoni^sberg  says:  "The  feeling  which  prevails  be- 
tween employed  and  employers  is  almost  satisfactory." 

Mr.  Oollas,  of  Dantzic,  expresses  himself:  "^The  feeling  between  em- 
ploy^ and  employer  is  satisfactory,  especially* with  those  who  are  per- 
manently kept  in  work,  their  welfare  depending  upon  a  regular  income.'^ 

The  director  of  the  Stettiner  Portland  cement  works  makes  use  of 
the  following  words:  "  Our  relations  with  our  employed  men  are  good 
ones;  they  have  confidence  in  their  employers  and  the  consequences  are 
that  changes  among  them  happen  very  seldom. 

The  directors  of  the  Vulcan  only  admit  that  "  the  feeling  is  quite  pass- 
able." 

Similar  expressions  1  heard  from  all  the  employers  I  asked,  also  from 
other  persons  acquainted  with  the  situation.  The  laborers  themselvea 
agree  that  generally  they  are  treated  well  by  their  emi)loyers,  and  if  not 
satisfied  with  the  small  wages  they  receive,  they  still  silently  and  quietly 
resign  themselves  to  dire  necessity,  seeing  no  way  for  the  better.  So 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  "  satisfaction  "  isouly  on  one  side,  while  the  other 
is  calmly  suffering  what  it  cannot  change. 

The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  on  the  general  and  particular  pros- 
perity of  the  community  is  so  far  a  beneficial  one,  when  a  feeling  of  secur- 
ity exists,  everything  gofng  on  smoothly,  and  no  outbreaks  and  social 
disturbances  occur.  But  the  careful  observer  cannot  fail  to  notice  that 
the  idea  of  common  interests  of  emi>loyer  and  employ^  is  losing  strength 
every  day  and  fading  away  in  the  same  proportion  as  when  the  works 
of  private  persons  are  turned  over  to  associations  of  capitalists,  i.  e.y, 
stock  companies  taking  the  place  of  private  enterprise. 

This  change  of  sentiment  is  aided  besides  by  the  trade  regulations 
(Gewerbe-ordnung)  and  social  legislation,  which  define  and  settle  all 
the  relations  between  both  parties  and  cause  an  alienation  of  the  em- 
ployed from  the  employer,  because  the  former  does  not  feel  himself  any 
more  either  obliged  to  or  dependent  upon  the  latter,  since  the  rights 
and  duties  of  both  have  been  determined  by  law.  So,  in  spite  of  the 
many  true  and  noble  principles  embodied  in  these  regulations,  they 
seem  to  have  in  many  instances  the  contrary  effect  of  what  the  framera 
and  authors  expected ;  instead  of  binding  together  and  uniting  in  one 
body  both  parties,  they  are  loosening  the  ties  of  friendship  and  love 
hitherto  existing,  the  patriarchal  relations  of  former  times  are  growing 
weaker  and  weaker,  the  remembrances  of  the  past  are  sinking  into 
oblivion  and  blindfolded  justice  in  its  supremacy  thrones  on  the  de- 
serted chair  of  mutual  esteem  and  friendship.  If  this  is  a  gain — who 
can  say  t 

ORGANIZED   CONDITION   OF  LABOR. 

About  organization  of  labor,  in  the  American  sense  of  the  word,  little 
or  nothing  is  known.  Here  in  Stettin  a  union  of  waiters  and  one  of 
printers  exist,  a  kind  of  workingmen\s  aid  associations,  aiming  mostly 
to  snpport  and  relieve  their  members  in  cases  of  need  and  sickness. 

'•Social  Democracy ''has  not  yet  taken  a  foothold  in  Pomerania  worthy 
to  be  earnestly  considered  and  reckoned  vvitli,  although  in  the  last  elec- 
tion for  the  Reichstag  (three  years  ago)  1,100  to  1,200  votes  out  of  8,000 
to  9,000  were  cast  for  the  socialistic  nominee.  Very  little  attention  is 
paid  to  it.  Most  of  its  followers  are  to  be  found  among  the  iron  workers. 
According  to  the  "Vulcan ''  a  considerable  nunjber  of  its  laborers  belong 
to  trade  associations  (free  associations),  securing  themselves  in  this  way 
a  sufficient  pecuniary  assistance  in  cases  of  sickness,  and  if  becoming 
invalids  a  small  pension  ;  also  these  associations  arrange  social  enter- 
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tainments.  Counter  orpranizations  of  capital  do  not  exist.  The  masters, 
«.  e.,  tbose  \rho  carry  on  a  trade  for  themselves,  ou  their  own  account 
and  name,  try  to  reorganize  the  old  p^uilds  according  to  the  demands  of 
the  present  time.  As  evAything  here  in  Germany  is  coming  from  the 
authorities,  so  also  the  laws  regarding  labor  and  its  organization.  The 
statute  particularly  here  in  question,  after  having  been  passed  by  the 
Keichstag,  dates  from  July  18,  1H81.  It  is  since  this  time  the  princi- 
pal object  of  the  chancellor  of  the  German  Empire  to  further  de- 
velop this  kind  of  legislation.  He  intends  that  the  state  shall  take 
care  of  its  citizens;  that  it  ))rovides  work  for  them  if  necessary,  and 
supports  them  if  old,  crippled,  or  unable  to  work.  He  pronounced 
the  memorable  words  May  9,  1884,  in  open  session  of  the  Reichstag: 
^^  I  want  to  give  by  social  reforms  to  the  laboring  classes  what  belongs 
to  them — work  for  the  laborer  as  long  as  he  can  work,  and  I  ^ant  to 
provide  for  him  if  he  cannot  work  any  more."  Certainly  a  grand  and 
noble  idea!  But  this  state  help,  or  by  its  modern  name  called  ^' state 
socialism,"  as  different  from  ^^  social  democracy,"  is  opposed  equally 
by  the  Liberals,  who  say  that  the  chancellor  has  sunk  up  to  his  shonl- 
ders  into  ^'  socialism,"  and  wants  to  deprive  the  individual  of  his  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  by  the  Socialists,  who  are  not  satisfied  because  he  is 
not  going  far  enough,  and  dnly  the  conservative  elements  agree  with 
him.  It  is  a  queer  condition  of  things,  but  it  shows  clearly  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  solve  the  labor  problem,  disturbing  at  present 
the  whole  civilized  world,  and  if  Germany  should  succeed  in  settling 
this  question  in  a  peaceable  way  she  would  have  achieved  the  highest 
triumph  in  modern  times. 

Besides  tlie  statute  called  <^  trade  regulations"  a  law  has  been  passed, 
June  13,  1S83,  about  insurance  of  all  workingmen  in  cases  of  sickness, 
to  take  effect  December  1,  1884;  another  one  about  insurance  in  case 
of  accidents  has  just  been  passed;  others  about  pensions  for  invalids, 
old  ))ersous,  &c.,  are  to  follow.  To  enable  the  Department  to  get  an 
inside  vievi  of  all  these  efforts  and  experiments,  and  to  judge  aliont  the 
spirit  pervading  them,  I  endeavored  to  translate  the  essential  parts 
of ''  the  trade  regulations,"  in  form  of  an  abstract,  showing  bettex  than 
I  could  do  the  organization  of  labor  and  the  probable  effect  of  this 
organization  on  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  laborers,  and  com- 
plying at  the  same  time  with  the  wish  of  the  Department  to  refer  in 
this  connection  to  the  local  or  general  laws  bearing  on  such  organiza- 
tions.    I  allow  myself  to  forward  this  translation  as  inclosure  ^'o.  6. 

STRIKES. 

Strikes  have  not  taken  place  since  1878,  so  all  my  informants  saj. 
Mr.  Giideke  replies  to  the  question  with  the  definite  answer,  ''Strikes 
are  not  known  here."  Mr.  CoUas  expresses  himself,  "  Strikes  are  not 
known  here.  They  have,  it  is  true,  taken  place  several  times,  butthej 
did  not  last  long  and  eudc'd  in  the  discomfiture  ot  the  laborer."  The 
suiierintendent  of  the  Stettin  Portland  cement  works  says,  ''Strikes 
don't  happen  at  all.  If  the  workingman  thinks  himself  entitled  to 
higher  wages  he  makes  known  his  request  to  his  employer  and  the 
directors  decide  according  to  circumstances.  Every  other  way  to  gain 
an  increase  of  wages  would  be  folio v\ed  by  the  instantaneous  dismissal 
of  the  man.  The  laborers  know  it,  and  the  consequence  is  the  non-ex- 
isteuce  of  strikes.  Warsaw  is  quiet;  order  reigns  in  Warsaw."  The 
directors  of  the  '*  Vulcan  "  report,  "  Strikes  have  not  happened  with  us 
since  ten  years  and  more."    The  Portland  cement  factory,  "  Stern,''  de- 
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Clares  empbatically,  "  W©  had  no  strike  since  the  beginning  of  1870.'^ 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  establi^sihinent  is  a  model  one,  aud  takes 
great  pains  in  the  improvement  aud  welfare  of  its  laborers,  as  will 
appear  afterwards. 

But  seems  to  me  that  all  these  gentlemen,  notwithstanding  the  facts 
are  tine,  look  rather  with  distrnst  to  the  state  of  things  existing  and 
consider  it  as  the  calm  before  a  storm,  which,  when  coming,  will  sweep 
with  terrible  fury  over  the  whole  country.  No  doubt  the  laborers  are 
quiet  and  the  feeling  between  employer  and  employ^  is  ai)parentl3'  a 
**  satisfactory  "  one ;  but  there  are  some  symptoms  which  evince  that  a 
deep-seated  sentiment  of  discontent  has  taken  taken  hold  of  the  heart 
of  the  poor  toiling  masses,  that  an  undercurrent  exists,  not  visible  to 
the  superficial  observer.  Only  last  year  a  strike  broke  out  among  the 
building  trades  and  succeeded  in  raising  the  wages  of  masons  and  house- 
carpenters  50  x)fennige,  equal  to  11.9  cents  per  day  Three  weeks  ago 
the  cabinet-makers  here  demanded  higher  wages,  a  strike  was  threaten- 
iDg,many  hafdshnd  already  quitted  work,  when  mostly  all  the  employers 
yielded  to  the  propositions  made,  and  12  marks  per  week,  equal  to  $2.86^ 
were  fixed  as  lowest  wages,  and  one-half  hour  more  time  for  rest  per  day 
allowed.  To  day  only  seven  men  are  out  of  work.  The  potters  followed 
the  movement,  I  don't  know  with  what  result  as  yet.  Last  Monday 
(June  23)  a  public  meeting  of  the  tailors  of  the  city  and  surroundings 
was  held,  aboutsix  hundred  persons  being  present.  They  stated  wages 
were  so  low  (about  42  cents  a  day  for  ten  hours'  work)  that  their  wives 
had  to  help  day  and  night  to  sustain  the  families;  sewing  girls  earn- 
ing, according  to  the  statements  made,  per  week,  91.30;  if  working  on 
machines,  $1.90;  seldom  more.  They  elected  a  committee  to  draw  np 
a  price-list,  advocating  a  very  moderate  advancement  of  prices  only,  and 
fix  the  number  of  hours  for  a  normal  day's  work ;  also,  they  resolved  to 
organize  a  tailors'  union  for  the  improvement  of  the  material  and  intel- 
lectual interests  of  the  members  of  the  trade.  It  will  be  seen  'rill  these 
demands  have  been  very  modest  and  moderate ;  the  German  laborer 
rather  works  even  for  small  wages  than  to  waste  his  time  in  idleness  ; 
he  is  poor,  and  content  if  he  only  can  supply  the  barest  necessities  of 
life.  All  the  strikes  so  far  have  been  settled  by  mutual  compromises  in 
ya  friendly  way,  and  it  is  proposed  that  boards  of  arbitration  shall  b© 
established  in  1885  to  decide  about  all  disagreements  between  employers 
and  employes.  As  strikes,  according  to  the  foregoing,  have  been  few 
and  of  not  much  importance,  also  agreements  having  taken  place  within 
a  short  time,  the  interests  of  the  laborers  were  somewhat  advanced  by 
them  and  the  industrial  interests  not  generally  affected.  I  am  told  all 
the  employers  try  to  be  on  good  terms  with  their  laborers,  and  as  these 
efforts  don't  fail  to  get  duly  acknowledged  by  the  latter,  the  result  is 
the  satisfactory  feeling  between  both  parties. 

FOOD  PURCHASES. 

The  laborer,  whose  claim  has  been  settled  by  crediting  him  with  food,, 
rent,  medicines,  fuel,  &c.,  can  ask,  nevertheless,  at  any  moment,  his 
cash  money  due  him,  and  the  articles  furnished  are  not  considered  as 
an  equivalent  to  refuse  payment.  Cash  has  to  be  paid,  and  the  articles 
furnished,  and  at  hand  yet  go  to  the  aid  association  of  which  the  la- 
borer is  a  member,  or  if  he  does  not  belong  to  any  one,  to  the  poor 
fund  of  the  town.  All  agreements  and  contracts  between  employer  and 
employ^,  imposing  certain  conditions  about  the  place  where  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  ought  to  be  bought  or  contrary  in  any  other  respect  to 
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the  law,  are  mill  and  void.  Neither  can  the  employer  sue  the  employ^ 
for  goods,  which,  contrary  to  law,  have  been  credited  t<»  the  latter,  nor 
can  he  charge  them  in  settling  his  account.  But  the  law  allows  that 
the  wages  are  paid  over  to  creditors  of  the  laborer,  provided  tbe  lat- 
ter agrees  to  it.  Payment  is  made  weekly  ;  in  larger  establshments  two- 
weekly  periods'  are  preferred.  More  and  more  the  day  of  payment  is 
transferred  from  Saturdav  to  Fridav  in  order  to  enable  the  laborer  to 
buj'  his  necessaries  at  the  lesser  rates  on  the  Saturday's  markets.  The 
money  is  given  to  each  individual  laborer  in  a  tin  box,  numl>ered  and 
ijontaining  an  account  of  tbe  wages  earned.  This  is  a  great  change  for 
the  better,  compared  with  the  manner  it  was  done  beibre,  when  whole 
sets  of  laborers  were  paid  in  one  lump,  and  the  division  of  the  money 
among  them  usually  took  place  in  the  next  saloon ;  the  saloonkeeper 
pocketing  by  this  occasion  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  small  and 
hard-earned  wages  of  the  poor  fellows ;  wives  and  children  waiting  with 
aiuxiety  for  the  return  of  husbands  and  fathers,  some  of  whom  in  con- 
sequence of  indulging  in  liquor,  began  to  quariel  with  taeh  other,  got 
embroiled  into  tights,  were  finally  arrested  by  the  p<dice,  and  bad  to 
stay  in  prison  over  Sunday.  The  fine  imposed  then  swallowed  up  what 
was  left  by  the  saloon  kee])er.  All  ])ayment8  are  to  be  made  in  the 
currency  of  the  German  Empire — gold  and  silver. 

OO  OPKRATIVE   SOCIlfiTIES. 

A  very  important  theme  indeed ;  the  system  embracing  such  a  multi- 
tude of  associations  of  the  most  different  kind,  handling  mostlv  every- 
thing necessary  to  modern  life ;  raw  materials,  trades,  industries,  agri- 
culture, banking,  necessaries  of  life,  housebuilding,  &c.,  that  a  volame 
easily  might  be  written  about  the  questions  asked.  The  late  GodsqI- 
Oeneral  Lee,  of  Frankfort-onthe-Main,  has  published  in  his  commercial 
report  for  1877  the  leading  principles  of  the  co-operative  societies  in 
Germany,  according  to  the  "  system  Schulze-Delitzsch " ;  these  being 
generally  known  in  tbe  civilized  world,  and  existing  now  as  then,  it  is 
needless  to  repeat  them  here  over  again.  One  new  feature  has  been 
added  since  1881  by  the  associations  themselves,  viz,  revisions  and  ex- 
aminations into  their  conditions  at  regular  intervals  by  competent,  im- 
partial persons.  This  was  the  answer  given  by  the  unions  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  Mr.  Ackermann,  member  of  the  German  Reichstag,  that  the  free, 
self-helping  co-operative  societies  should  be  placed  under  control  of 
the  Government.  The  report  for  1882,  written  by  Dr.  F.  Schneider, 
Anwalt  pro  tempore  (Schulze  Delitzsch  having  died  last  year),  says:  **It 
<5annot  8ur]>nse  that  the  cooperative  societies  have  hard  work  in  facing 
the  state  Kocialistic  tendencies  of  our  time,  tendencies  which  rather  aid 
and  promote  social  democracy.  It  gives  so  much  the  more  satisfaction 
that  the  assaults  niade  have  done  no  harm,  but  only  spurred  the  asso- 
ciations to  make  their  institutions  more  perfect.  These  efforts  have  not 
been  without  success ;  no  bankruptcy  has  taken  place,  and  the  co-op- 
erative societies  can  boast  now,  as  before,  of  less  failures  than  any  other 
class  of  commercial  business."  The  report  gives  the  number  of  co-opera^ 
tive  societies  for  1882  as  3,485  against  3,481  in  1881,  viz: 

Loau  and  credit  nmociatioDH  in 1,875 

Productive  aiMociations  of  different  trades  and  industries 9S4 

Consume  asHOciations & 

Building  associations S 

The  grand  total  of  all  the  associations  in  the  German  Empire  is  esti- 
mated at  3,550  (many  new  established  ones  having  not  yet  reported); 
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tbey  contain  1,100,000  to  1,200.0(K)  membern ;  the  business  done  amounts 
to  more  than  2,000,000,000  marks  a  year,  the  wt  irking  capital  020,000,0(10 
marks,  of  which  200,000,000  are  their  own,  420,000,000  borrowed. 

Besides  there  are  in  existence  in  the  rural  districts  about  700  loan  as- 
sociations connected  with  consuming  societies  according  to  the  '*  system 
Baiffeisen,"  which  not  long  ago  formed  a  *•  union  of  Gennan  agricultural 
cooperative  societies,"  and  in  the  future  also  will  collect  statistics  and 
make  reports. 

In  Eastern  and  Western  Prussia  are  130  loan  and  credit  associations 
and  10  consume  societies;  in  Pomerauia  0-4  of  the  former  and  8  of  the 
latter  are  in  openition  ;  the  number  of  productive  and  building  asso- 
ciations for  these  provinces  1  could  not  make  out,  they  being  included 
in  the  general  report  for  the  German  Empire.  Inclosure  No.  7  gives 
in  tiibular  form  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  co  operative  credit 
societies  in  Germany  from  1870  to  1«82,  inclusive.  To  show  the  pros- 
pering condition  of  these  associations  a  few  items  will  suffice : 

AntU  in  gtate,  county^  and  city  bonditf  ^'O. 

Mmrks. 

1879 19,739.546 

1880 ^ 27,168,018 

1881 •29.161,129 

1882 :UJ,4!sK.927 

Deposits  tcith  banks  and  asftociations. 

1879 15,651,429 

1880 18,508,300 

1881 20,303,064 

1882 18.739,060 

The  increase  within  three  years  is  from  35,000,000  to  52,000,000 ;  the 
loans  on  mortgages  increased  from  17,336,550 marksinl880to23,096,682 
marks  in  1882.  The  productive  societies  were  enabled  to  pay  a  dividend 
of  13.5  per  cent,  in  1882 ;  and  the  results  show  that  mechanics  can 
really  get  independent  by  forming  productive  unions  if  they  are  only 
willing  to  save  part  of  their  wages  and  profits,  and  to  give  up  their 
claims  for  the  pleasures  of  life  at  present  in  order  to  secure  a  brighter 
fature. 

Referring  to  the  consume  societies  ])roper,  I  find  six  hundred  and 
twenty-one  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  year  1882.  The  principles  by 
which  they  are  governed  are  the  following: 

(1.)  Those  who  are  willing  to  buy  their  goods  from  the  society  are 
members  sharing  in  equal  proportions  profits  and  risks;  the  selling  of 
goods  to  persons  who  are  not  members  is  done  by  some  associations  in 
order  to  induce  such  persons  t^  become  members. 

(2.)  Shares  of  a  certain  fixed  amount  are  formed  by  continued  small 
payments  in  cash  and  principally  by  addition  of  the  dividends. 

(3.)  A  reserve  capital  is  accumulated  by  profits,  and  in  someinstances 
by  admission  fees,  lo  serve  in  repairing  great  losses. 

(4.)  The  members  are  responsible,  jointly  and  separately,  for  the  capital 
borrowed  and  needed  in  purchasing  goods,  or  goocls  are  bought  on  credit, 
the  members  also  being  responsible,  jointly  and  separately. 

(5.)  The  goods  are  sold  mostly  for  cash  at  the  same  price  as  the  prin- 
cipal dealers  do ;  the  i^rofits,  after  deducting  expenses  and  interest  to 
be  paid,  go  in  part  to  the  reserve  fund ;  partly  they  are  divided  in  the 
form  of  dividends  among  the  members. 

(6.)  The  directors,  employes,  and  storekeepers  are  paid  according  to  the 
work  they  do  and  the  results  they  can  show. 
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(7.)  The  number  of  members  is  nnb'mited  5  admission  open  to  every- 
body who  complies  with  the  articles  of  the  association ;  also  each  one 
may  leave  after  driving  notice  a  certain  time  before. 

Inclosure  No.  8  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  resalts  of  the  con- 
8um<^  societies  from  187G  to  1882,  inclnsive. 

It  appears  that  the  capital  owned  by  the  societies  has  increafied 
380,()0J  marks  in  1882,  the  capital  borrowed  decreased  I64,00»  in  the 
same  time.  Debts  on  goods  amounted  at  the  end  of  1882  to  11.3  per 
cent,  against  18.2  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  1879 ;  debts  of  the  total  capital 
borrowed  13.6  per  cent.,  against  21.5  of  the  same  time.  Cash  paymenti 
as  well  in  buying  as  in  selling,  is  getting  more  and  more  the  rule.  Unt 
of  182  societies  only  47  are  buying  and  selling  on  credit,  and  a  verj  im- 
portant fact  coming  into  consideration  in  this  connection  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  workiiigmen  of  those  associations  which  forced  their  mem- 
bers to  buy  for  cash : 


That  a  permanent  improvement  of  the  fioancial  conditions  of  the  working  cIj 
eannnt  take  place  before  they  l^ecome  accnstomed  to  buy  the  neceesaries  of  daily  life 
for  cash  and  to  live  therefore  within  their  income,  while  buying  on  credit  perpeto* 
ates  forever  financial  disorder  and  mismanagement  in  hoasekeeptng. 

The  building  associations  are  less  Important^  their  numbers  be- 
ing comparatively  small,  and  their  results  not  very  encouraging;  it 
seems  that  the  i>rinciples  to  be  followed  up  by  this  branch  of  the  co- 
operative societies  have  not  yet  been  settled  or  agreed  upon.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  decline  in  real  estate  many  of  them  have  suffered 
losses,  or  cannot  rent  the  houses  built  at  prices  corresponding  to  orig- 
inal costs.  I  only  shall  now  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to 
the  conditions  and  working  of  the  Stettiner  Consume  and  Spar  Verein 
(Consume  and  Savings  Association)  in  particular,  and  then  give  a  few 
statistics  in  general  up  to  the  year  1882,  the  report  for  18^  not  yet 
having  api)eared  in  print. 

The  Stettin  Consume  and  Savings  Association  exists  since  1863;  itoon* 
tains  at  present  4,700  members,  is  incorporated,  and  works  witbin  the 
system  ^^  Schulze-Delitzsch,  furnishes  wholesale  pure,  unadulterated 
articles,  sells  at  the  usual  city  prices,  and  since  1874,  by  resolution  of 
the  general  meeting,  not  only  to  members  but  also  at  the  same  priops 
to  others,  but  the  members  alone  partici])ate  in  the  profits  in  eqo&l 
proportions  to  the  purchases  made  by  them;  the  dividends  aver- 
aged 8  per  cent,  on  the  goods  bought  and  are  declared  half  yearly; 
a  workingman's  family  using  about  150  marks  ])er  annum  saves  accord- 
ingly 12  marks:  within  last  year  40,908.60  marks  came  to  distribation 
as  dividends.  Each  member  is  entitled  to  one  share  of  50  marks ;  has 
to  pay  1  mark  when  admitted,  and  may  pay  in  the  balance  either  in 
cash  at  once  or  by  successive  payments^  or  have  it  accnmulate<l  by  ad- 
ditional dividends ;  if  30  marks  have  been  paid  in,  interest  at  5  ])er  cent* 
is  allowed  for  every  mark  more  for  each  calendar  month;  if  50  marks 
are  paid  in  full  the  dividends  can  be  drawn  in  cash  every  half  year;  if 
not  drawn  they  go  to  the  saving  fund,  and  5  per  cent,  interest  is  al- 
lowed. Five  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  are  added  to  the  reserve  fund 
every  half  year,  also  interest  on  savings  and  shares  paid,  and  10  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  furniture,  &c.,  charged  for  wear  and  tear,  be- 
fore dividends  are  declared.  Besides,  the  association  iissists  its  mem- 
bers in  cases  of  sickness,  death,  or  in  other  unfoi-eseen  exjienses,  by  ad- 
vancing money,  which  comes  back  by  thedivi<lends,  if^iu  no  other  way, 
and  does  an  immense  good  also  in  this  manner. 

The  society  runs  at  present  nine  different  stores  in  the  city ;  is  pros- 
pering very  much ;  owns  valuable  real  estate,  and  pays  State  taxes. 
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but  no  city  taxes.  The  members  are  jointly  and  separately  responsible 
for  all  debts  contracted  by  the  association.  By  the  report  for  1883,  which 
I  add  in  duplicate  (indosare  No.  9),  will  be  seen  that  the  sales  amonnted 
to  477,418  marks,  with  a  net  profit  of  53,839  marks;  that  the  members 
incn^ased,  since  1866,  from  719  to  4,533  in  1883  (at  present  4,700) ;  the  re- 
serve on  capital  from  811  to  26,059  marks ;  the  reserve  on  profits  from 
720  to  4,407  marks,  and  the  money  due  to  members  from  12,236  to  166,015 
marks.  Begarding  the  further  questions  of  the  Department  in  relation 
to  00  operative  societies,  nobody  will  doubt,  according  to  the  statements 
given,  that  these  societies  as  a  whole  are  prosi)erou8,  and  that  they  have 
fiolly  fdliilled  the  promises  held  out  at  their  formation  of  enabling  the 
work-people  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  at  less  cost  than  through 
the  regular  and  nsual  business  channels.  About  the  effect  or  general 
trade,  I  am  assured  that  good  and  reliable  dealers  are  not  suffering,  bnt 
only  those  who  try  t<>  make  a  living  by  selling  poor  goods  for  high  prices ; 
that  it  is  true  a  number  of  dealers  were  driven  out  of  the  business  by  the 
association  ,but  while  the  profit  by  which  these  ^^  drones  "  of  human  society 
sustained  their  lives  goes  now  directly  to  the  consumer,  no  harm  was 
done  to  the  community.  To  corroborate  furthermore  and  in  general  the 
above-given  statements  I  add  five  more  inclosures,  viz  :  Inclosure  No. 
10,  showing  balance-sheets  of  the  loan  and  credit  co-operative  associa- 
tions of  this  consular  district. 

Inclosure  No.  11,  showing  members'  increase  and  decrease,  and  pres- 
ent numbers  of  the  co  operative  loan  and  credit  associations,  as  also  the 
standing  in  society  of  the  members  in  this  consular  district. 

Inclosure  No.  12,  showing  balance-sheets  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  ^)  operative  consume  associations  in  the  Oerman  Empire. 

Inclosure  No.  13,  showing  members  and  their  standing  in  society  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty -six  cooperative  consume,  thirteen  productive, 
and  one  building  association,  in  the  German  Empire  (in  toto), 

Inclosure  No.  14,  showing  expenses  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
co-operative  consume  Hssociations  in  the  German  Empire. 

All  tor  the  year  ending  December  31,  1882. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OP  THE  WOBKINaPEOPLB. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  by  the  well-doing  people  here  that  the  better 
class  of  workiugmen  have  '^  decent  homes,"  which  means  that  they  en- 
joy two  rooms,  one  usually  small,  dark,  without  extra  entrance  and 
ventilation,  a  fire-place  often  in  common  with  others,  used  also  for  wash- 
ing, and  a  small  apartment  in  the  cellar,  for  piling  wood  and  storing 
coals,  &c.  The  prices  range  from  (25  to  (45  a  year,  according  to  loca- 
tion, being  somewhat  lower  now  than  ten  years  ago,  and  abont  the  same 
as  stated  by  Messrs.  Oollas  and  G^eke,  in  consequence  of  a  great  many 
new  buildings  erected  since  1872,  when  the  ramparts  surrounding  the 
city  were  leveled  and  many  houses  in  the  old  part  of  the  city,  especially 
in  narrow,  crooked  streets,  became  vacated. 

The  work-people  either  live  in  cellars  or  parterre  (the  next  cheapest 
to  cellars),  or  in  upper  stories,  often  in  yards,  mostly  in  old  buildings 
without  water,  sewerage,  and  ventilation ;  new  buildings — tenement- 
bonses — are  better  provided  for  in  this  regard,  but  there  are  only  a  lim- 
ited number.  The  best  situated  workingmen  are  those  who  live  in 
houses  built  and  owned  by  the  factories  they  are  engaged  in,  little  cot- 
tage houses  for  single  families ;  but  they  are  very  few,  not  sufficient  at 
all,  and  particularly  during  the  summer  months  totally  inadequate  to 
the  numbers  pouring  into  the  seats  of  industry,  being  obliged  to  walk 
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distances  of  5  to  8  English  miles  every  morning  and  evening.  Single 
X>ersous  get  along  comparatively  easier ;  they  find  a  bed  with  a  famUy, 
often  together  with  another  fellow-laborer;  otiten  they  can  get  board  in 
the  same  place.  Widows  of  laborers,  or  families  with  a  large  namber 
of  children,  usaally  rent  one  room  of  the  two  they  have  to  others,  in 
order  to  get  a  little  extra  income  to  make  both  ends  meet.  1  saw  a  case 
where  mother  and  four  children  slept  in  the  little  kitchen  on  the  floor 
after  spreading  their  *'  beddings"  every  evening,  and  two  boys  had  to 
climb  by  a  ladder  into  a  kind  of  closet  above  the  privy. 

Boarding-houses  in  the  American  style,  where  twelve  to  forty  and 
more  boarders  eat  and  find  commodious,  well  lighted  and  ventilated 
rooms,  do  not  exist.  That  the  system  of  renting  such  a  sleeping-place  to 
young,  unmarried  persons,  men,  women,  children  of  both  sexes,  all  be- 
ing crowded  together,  is  followed  only  too  often  by  very  serious  and  sad 
consequences,  may  easily  be  imagined ;  the  peace  of  the  family  getting 
disturbed,  bastardy,  adultery,  divorces  promoted,  premature  marriages 
entered,  and  morality  severely  injnred.  To  show  the  kind  of  ^^  their 
homes,''  I  add  with  inclosure  No.  15  a  list  of  sixteen  parties,  taken  from 
the  ^^  official  communications." 

Regarding  food  of  workingmen,  or  "  how  they  live,"  the  same  report 
says :  ^^  The  fare  of  workingmen  is  on  the  whole  a  sufficient  one,  the 
prices  of  provisions  being  in  accordance  with  wages  paid,  although  the 
former  differ  about  20  per  cent,  in  various  places  of  the  province."  2^ow 
let  us  hear  the  parties  interested  themselves  *  Breakfast :  coffee  (mosdj 
a  decoction  of  chicory  or  roasted  barley)  and  1.19  cent's  worth  of  white 
bread ;  at  9  o'clock :  a  piece  of  rye  bread  with  lard  or  goose-grease,  sel- 
dom a  piece  of  cheap  sausage,  and  1.19  cent's  worth  of  schuaps  (a  kind 
of  whisky  distilled  from  potatoes).  Dinner:  soup,  made  of  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables,  as  beans,  peas,  turnips,  onions,  &c.,  and  a  little 
lard  added ;  once,  or  in  better  situated  families  twice,  a  week,  a  pound 
of  cheap  meat  boiled  together  with  it  and  afterwards  eaten  as  a  deli 
cacy ;  one  pound  of  meat  must  do  for  four  to  five  persons,  the  husband 
mostly  alone  enjo^nng  the  taste  of  it,  the  rest  of  the  family  only  t>he 
smell.  At  times  fishes  of  a  certain  kind  are  cheap  and  form  part  of  the 
meal.  At  4  o'clock :  coffee  (same  kind  as  in  the  morning)  and  a  piece 
of  rye  bread.  Supper:  potatoes  and  a  herring,  or  potatoes  fried  in  lard 
and  sour  milk  after  being  skimmed ;  sometimes  a  little  bit  of  cheese. 
That  those  who  are  living  at  a  distance  of  5  to  7  miles  are  even  worse 
off,  is  self-evident.  Certainly  this  is  in  accordance  with  prices  of  wages, 
but  I  doubt  if  any  American  will  call  it  sufficient.  Butter,  sirup,  meat, 
tea,  &c.,  the  daily  fare  of  our  American  laborer,  are  considered  luxuries. 
There  seems  to  be  a  vast  difference  of  opinion  in  this  regard  betwe^ 
l)eople  here  and  across  the  water.  But  how  can  you  get  along  wiUi 
such  food  and  work  eleven  hours  a  day,  I  asked  my  informant,  a  clear- 
headed, intelligent,  sober,  and  industrious  mechanic.  He  smiled  gloom- 
ily (I  never  shall  forget  this  smile)  and  said  : 

I  must  get  along  with  it  or  steal — ^this  is  the  choice  left  to  all  who  are  neither  no- 
blemen, nor  rich  men,  nor  salaried  officers ;  when  in  the  house  of  correction^  or  state 
prison,  we  are  cared  for ;  bat  for  the  poor  wives  and  children — I  am  going  to  America, 
my  brother  sends  me  the  money. 

And  yet  these  poor  fellows  are  decently  clothed ;  they  wear  cneiip 
materials,  but  keep  them  clean ;  linen  or  cotton  cloth  and  shoddy.  Their 
chances  for  bettering  their  condition  are  none,  everything  in  tbls  coon* 
try  being  fixed  and  settled  since  centuries ;  the  land  in  possession  of  pri- 
vate owners,  principalities  of  100  square  miles  often  in  one  hand,  and,  on 
)« p  other  side,  again,  lands  divided  in  to  such  small  parcels  that  the  own* 
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ers  cannot  live  off  their  prodace ;  an  over-popalation  by  which  wages 
are  kept  down  to  a  minimum ;  the  poor  x>eople  carrying  on  a  life  of  in- 
cessant toil  and  privation,  a  continaoas  straggle  for  existence,  working 
day  by  day,  from  morning  to  evening,  for  the  barest  necessities  of  life, 
knowing  that  when  old  and  invalid  and  anable  to  work  any  more  they 
have  to  depend  apon  charity ;  after  forty  years  of  hard  work  to  be  at 
the  same  point  whence  they  started  as  young  men,  and  3'et  content  and 
at  times  even  happy  I  On  Sundays  and  holidays  they  go  out  with  their 
fomilies,  hear  some  music,  have  a  dance,  breathe  fresh  air,  enjoy  them- 
selves under  the  green  trees,  delight  in  nature's  beauty,  and  spend  a  few 
pfennigs,  saved  by  the  assistance  of  wife  and  children.  And  then  the 
moralist  steps  in  and  says,  ^^  they  are  improvident  and  regardless  of 
the  future  and  spend  in  drinking  and  dancing  all  they  earn.^  Oh,  the 
Pharisee  I  That  they  go  sometimes  into  excesses  I  admit ;  but  I  only 
am  astonished  how  seldom  it  happens.  They  drink  bad  whisky  because 
they  have  no  money  for  beer  or  something  better.  They  certainly  would 
prefer  wine  and  champagne  as  well  as  our  moralist  does,  if  they  could 
afford  it.  I  might  ask,  have  they  really  no  claims  to  the  pleasures  and 
joys  of  life,  and,  besides,  what  inducements  have  they  to  save  anything, 
even  if  they  could  f  They  never  can  get  a  home  for  themselves ;  noth- 
ing they  can  call  their  own  in  the  world,  except  their  poverty  and  their 
misery.  Thousands  and  thousands  more  would  come  to  the  United 
States  every  year  if  they  only  could  save  the  few  marks  to  pay  for  the 
passage. 

All  that  has  been  said  holds  out  for  the  great  majority  of  work- 
people ;  there  are  exceptions  on  both  ends  of  the  line,  a  few  lucky  ones, 
who  are  in  more  fortunate  conditions,  with  better  wages,  with  none  or 
only  a  few  children,  with  wives  who  carry  on  a  business  as  dressmaker, 
or  keep  a  little  shop,  and  so  on ;  these  few  get  along  and  save  a  few 
marks  a  year.  One  of  this  class  told  me  that  he  saved  50  marks  within 
four  years,  and  bought  furniture  for  two  rooms  worth  100  marks — alto- 
gether $35.70 — but  only  by  the  strictest  economy.  Thirty-five  dollars 
and  seventy  cents  within  four  years,  think  of  it,  American  fellow-labor- 
ers !  The  savings  of  man  and  wife  after  four  years'  constant,  hard  work  1 
On  the  other  end  of  the  line,  we  find  the  good-for-nothing  fellows,  the 
scamps,  the  idlers  and  tramps;  they  pass  away  their  time  in  idleness, 
and  spend  what  the^^  earn  ^if  they  ever  do  earn)  in  drinking  and  dancing ; 
hat  they  also  are  exceptions,  fortunately  not  many;  they  may  once 
have  been  good,  honest,  workingmen,  but  they  don't  belong  any  more 
to  this  noble  and  respectable  class.  Bad  company  and  bad  whisky 
have  mined  them;  misfortune,  poverty,  and  misery  may  have  helped  to 
do  the  work ;  these  are  the  causes  which  surround  them  and  influence 
them  for  evil.  As  soon  as  the  workingman  is  getting  a  regular  whisky 
drinker  he  goes  down ;  whisky  was  in  Northern  Germany  the  common 
beverage,  and  it  is  yet  in  a  smaller  degree,  but  good,  wholesome  lager 
beer,  is  now  taking  its  place  more  and  more,  and  shows  already  a  very 
beneficial  influence;  religion,  and  the  consideration  given  by  employers 
and  the  Oovemment  to  the  welfare  of  the  laborers,  do  not  fail  to  exert 
also  an  influence  for  their  good.  The  physical  and  moral  condition  is 
the  result  of  all  the  conditions  written  upon  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
With  potatoes  and  chicory  water  as  main  food,  a  little  bad  whisky,  and, 
above  all,  miserable  water  as  a  drink,  with  small,  dark,  ill-ventilated 
looms,  crowded  to  their  utmost  to  live  in ;  no  sunshine  ever  sending  in 
its  golden  beam ;  the  atmosphere  contaminated  with  foul  air  arising  from 
cellars  and  yards;  the  original  race  mixed  up  badly  with  foreign 
elements ;  want,  scantiness,  poverty,  and  misery  around  them,  we  can- 
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not  expect  to  find  aniODg  those  classes  the  powerfal  athletes  of  olden 
times  as  Tacitus  describes  them,  with  their  fair,  golden-reddish  hair, 
the  blue  eyes,  the  glance  even  which  the  nncouqaered  Romans  ooald 
not  stand;  we  miss  that  well-known  ^' furor  teutonicus"  which  made  old 
Borne  tremble  and  succumb  to  those  barbarians. 

8crophulosis,  with  all  it«  consequences,  sore  eyes,  sore  heads,  swollen 
limbs  and  abdomens,  rhachitis,  with  its  curvatures  of  the  spine,  and  so 
on,  and  the  whole  legion  of  diseases  resulting  from  poor  food  and  bad 
air,  insufficient  nutrition  in  general,  are  only  too  frequent  and  fill  the 
hospitals  and  asylums  with  their  victims,  cripples,  idiots,  epileptics,  && 
Also  these  conditions  will  produce  in  moral  respects  no  saints;  the 
purity  of  morals  is  stained  with  dark  spots,  but  according  to  all  in- 
formation obtained  not  worse  than  in  countries  better  situated.  Pros- 
titution, illegitimate  births,  syphilis  not  more  spread  than  elsewhere, 
the  crime  of  abortion  nearly  unknown.  Man  is  the  product  of  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  him.  Food  and  drink,  air  and  light,  society  and 
education  make  him  what  he  is.  I  tried  to  get  official  numbers  aboat  all 
these  points  to  show  in  tabular  form  the  percentage  of  suffering  in 
physical  or  moral  respects,  but  in  vain.  Those  who  have  evaded  all  the 
X>erils  surrounding  their  childhood  and  youth  grow  up  still  as  compar- 
atively strong  and  healthy  if  not  tall  men ;  and  the  three  years'  mili- 
tary service,  with  repeated  exercises  through  nine  years  further,  make 
them  tough,  enduring,  steady,  and  adroit.  They  have  inherited  a  mar- 
velous tenacity,  everlasting  energy,  and  the  powerful  vigor  of  thdf 
ancestors,  which  carry  them  through  the  most  unfortunate  conditions. 

I  always  atu  surprised  when  looking  over  the  pages  of  history  that 
the  German  people  is  alive  yet,  that  a  German  nation  yet  exists.  '  After 
all  the  combats  with  the  Romans,  the  invasion  of  the  Huns,  the  con- 
stant struggles  through  the  dark  middle  ages,  with  all  their  ci%il  waia, 
the  terrible  ordeal  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  reducing  the  population  75 
per  cent,  and  making  a  desert  out  of  the  whole  of  Germany,  the  devas- 
tations again  under  the  ^*  Great  Monarch,"  the  bloody  wars  again^ 
Napoleon  I — conquered  and  downtrodden — and  to-day  the  l^ing 
power  in  this  hemisphere  in  the  council  of  nations.  And  this  energy, 
this  tenacity,  this  vigor  is  only  asleep  within  these  poor  classes ;  it  esisti 
among  them  and  awakens  under  more  propitious  circumstances.  Give 
them  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  wholesome  food;  give  them  free  speech, 
Aree  soil,  and  free  labor ;  let  them  have  freedom  of  thought  and  lib- 
erty  of  action,  and  they  will  recuperate,  regain  their  physical  strength, 
recover  their  moral  health,  and  justify  the  truth  of  the  words  of  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  State  in  his  letter  to  Congress  dated  May  17, 
1879 :  ^'  Such  are  the  characteristics  of  the  German  working  classes, 
characteristics  which,  under  more  favorable  circumstances  in  the  United 
States,  have  helped  so  materially  in  the  development  of  our  vast  re- 
sources, which  have  made  the  name  of  German-American  synonymoos 
with  industry  and  good  citizenship,  and  which  have  given  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  mind  of  our  country  much  of  its  solidity  uid 
perseverance." 

SAFETY  AND  OODCPOBT  OP  FAOIOBY  OPEBATITBS. 

^^  What  are  the  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  employ^,  ftcf 

To  answer  the  question  as  its  importance  requires  it  would  be  neees- 

sary  to  look  at  all  the  various  charitable  societies,  benevolent  assoda* 

tions,aid  societies,  &c.;  to  count  the  sums  contributed  by  private  chan^i 

to  consider  the  means  furnished  by  the  employers  themselves  for  the 
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safety  and  the  welfare  of  the  employes,  to  mention  the  many  ways  by 
which  the  local  authorities  of  towns  and  districts  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  poor  and  indigent  laborer,  and,  above  all,  to  stady  the  laws  passed 
siiioe  1872  by  the  German  Diet,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  Oovernraent 
referring  to  those  laws  enacted  for  the  safety,  the  improvement,  the 
welfare,  and  the  assistance  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident.  That  this 
is  impossible  with  the  limited  means  and  the  limited  time  at  command 
of  the  officers  abroad  the  Department  knows  best.  May  it  suffice,  then, 
to  say  that  from  all  sides  help  and  support  is  given :  a  few  single  names 
may  illustrate  the  idea  leading  the  employers,  and  a  glance  to  legisla- 
tion abont  this  matter  show  the  way  by  which  the  Government  intends 
to  make  the  life  and  existence  of  the  working  classes  easier  and  to  strike 
at  the  root  of  the  direst  misery,  viz,  sickness  and  accidents. 

Among  the  many  benevolent  institutions  I  mention — 

Charitable  associations. — Sodety  for  Procuring  Fuel  for  the  Poor, 
Brothers'  Association  for  Aiding  in  Sickness  and  for  Moral  and  Mental 
Improvement,  Association  for  the  Care  of  the  Epileptic  at  Tabor,  La- 
dies' Association  for  Idiotic  Children  at  Kuekenmlihle.  Whoever  has 
witnessed  the  immense  pains  and  labor  taken  to  educate  and  instruct 
these  poor  wretches  in  the  elementary  principles  of  religion,  spelling, 
reading,  arithmetic,  singing,  and  has  listened  how  willingly  and  joy- 
fully they  answer  the  different  questions,  must  admire  as  well  the  re- 
sults achieved  as  the  services  rendered  to  humanity.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  be  shown  over  the  institutions  by  the  superintendent.  Pastor 
Bernhardt,  and  think  it  onl^'  my  duty  to  acknowledge  the  great  merits 
this  uoble  man  has  won  in  his  self-sacrificing  work. 

All  these  institutions  are  founded  and  maintained  by  douations  and 
voluntary  contributions;  a  so-called  people's  kitchen,  i)roviding  a  good 
dinner  of  soup,  vegetables,  and  meat  for  3^  cents,  was  started  about 
five^ears  ago  by  a  subscription  of  (2,618.  It  distributes  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  portions  each  day.  For  feeding  poor,  hungry,  little 
children  visiting  the  schools  (584.76  were  collected  during  last  winter. 
Beligious  associations,  Sunday-school  societies,  are  also  engaged  in  the 
good  work.  I  may  mention  yet  the  laborers'  colony  at  Schievelbein, 
giving  work  to  unemployed  workmen,  and  the  health  resorts  on  the 
German  sea-coasts  for  poor,  sick  children  under  the  protectorate  of  their 
royal  and  imperial  highnesses  the  crown  prince  and  crown  princess  of 
the  German  Empire, 

Charitable  institutions. —  Hospital  Bethanien,  also  for  training  of 
nurses;  price,  including  board,  inedical  and  surgical  treatment,  5,3, 
and  1^  marks,  according  to  rooms  and  attendance;  for  children  1  mark 
per  day.  The  institution  is  beautifully  located  in  the  finest  part  of  the 
city  in  the  middle  of  a  large  garden,  and  is  the  present  of  a  liberal- 
minded  citizen.  By  its  medical  director,  Dr.  Maske,  a  perfect  gentle- 
man, highly  educated  physician,  and  skillful  and  eminent  surgeon,  it 
has  won  a  well-merited,  widespread  reputation.  Poor  patients  are 
paid  for  by  the  towns  where  they  have  lived  during  the  last  two  years. 
The  City  Hospital,  where  poor  people  are  admitted  without  pay. 

Deaconesses'  and  children's  home  at  Salem  for  education  of  poor 
girls  and  for  training  of  nurses;  children's  hospital;  hospital  for  nervous 
diseases  and  insane  persons ;  Ernestiuenhof  for  female  servants  out  of 
employment;  home  of  journeymen ;  asylum  for  ruined  girls ;  home  for 
saving  and  educating  stray  and  wicked  boys ;  five  kindergartens  (Krip- 
pen)  for  taking  care  of  and  instructing  smaller  children,  and  a  number  of 
other  institutions,  too  many  to  be  enumerated.     All  these  are  main- 
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tained  by  the  aid  of  the  city  and  coanty.  The  idea  leading  the  employ- 
ers is  represented  by  the  following  facts : 

The  Vulcan  declares:  For  the  safety  of  oar  workingmen  allthemeaDa 
have  been  provided  prescribed  by  law,  continually  brought  to  greater 
X>erfection  by  new  inventions ;  a  '^  dressing  station  "  is  established  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Bsmarch's  recommendations  for  cases  of  accidents. 
We  promote  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  our  employes  by  con- 
siderable contributions  for  churches,  and  maintain  a  regular  school  on 
Sundays  for  instruction  of  juvenile  laborers. 

Professor  Esmarch  is  professor  of  surgery  in  the  University  of  Kiel, 
and  one  of  the  most  renowned  surgeons  living. 

The  directors  of  the  '^Stettiner  Kerzen  and  ^ifenfabrik  "  (Stettin  soap 
and  candle  factory)  write :  ^^  All  the  appliances  pertaining  to  machinery 
for  protection  of  laborers  are  made  use  of,  and  accidents  in  fkct  very  sel- 
dom happen  with  us,  and  only  when  great  want  of  caution  has  been  exist- 
ing. Our  buildings  are  fire-proof,  constructed  mostly  from  stone  and 
iron;  besides  hydrants  are  connected  as  well  with  the  water-works 
of  the  city  andwith  our  own.  The  manager  of  the  Portland  cement  fac- 
tory, ^^  Stern,''  an  institution  which  I  took  occasion  to  mention  in  article 
No.  7,  says : 


We  have  an  aid  society  for  amisting  as  weU  the  employ^  as  their  famtliee  in 
of  aickneM.  Every  employ^  pays  2.4  cents  per  week,  ancl  the  company  pays  the  i 
amonnt  for  each  of  its  men ;  in  case  of  sickness  ph  vsician  and  medicines  are  fiimished 
gratis;  23.8  is  paid  in  cash  per  diem.  The  fund  for  assisting  the  family  members  ii 
a  separate  one,  and  raised  by  the  employes  themselves,  bnt  medical  treatment  and 
medicines  are  also  furnished  gratis. 

Schindler  &  Muetzell's  soap  factory  has  an  own  stationary  steam  fir^ 
engine,  which  takes  its  water  directly  from  the  Oder,  besides  an  ele& 
trie  fire  alarm  in  the  office  connected  with  the  fire  department  of  the 
cit3\  An  aid  association  for  assistance  in  case  of  sickness  is  in  opersr 
tion  since  twelve  3^ears,  to  which  the  adult  laborers  pay  2.4  cents  each 
per  week,  the  employers  the  same  sum  for  each  employ6,  and  the  asso- 
ciation pays,  pursuant  to  a  certificate  of  the  physician  appointed,  thiee- 
quarters  of  the  wages  as  assistance.  The  pliysician's  salary  is  paid  by 
the  owners. 

The  directors  of  the  Pomeranian  provincial  sugar  refinery  state  the 
following : 

Connected  with  our  establishment  is  an  aid  association,  which  pajs, 
besides  medical  treatment  and  medicines,  19  cents  per  day  to  each  one 
taken  down  with  sickness ;  all  employes  are  also  insured  against  acci- 
dents, if  becoming  invalids,  and  in  case  of  death.  Sufficient  fire-engines 
are  in  existence  to  prevent  any  danger  from  fire.  K5hlan  &  Sillingy 
tobacconists,  have  an  aid  association,  which  assists  in  cases  of  sickneest 
and  pays  funeral  expenses  in  case  of  death. 

It  would  take  too  much  time  and  space  to  go  on  further  with  details; 
but  justice  requires  me  to  say  that  those  enumerated  stand  not  alone  with 
their  human  efforts.  The  attention,  care,  and  provision  to  the  wants  of 
the  laboring  classes,  which  has  occupied  the  mind  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment and  the  German  Diet  since  the  last  few  years,  and  the  laws 
passed  finally  in  this  res])ect,  are  well  worth  while  to  be  earnestly  looked 
at  and  examined  into.  Since  the  year  1869  already  a  number  of  laws 
and  ordinances  are  in  force  with  the  purpose  common  to  all  of  them— 
protection  of  health  and  life  of  the  laborer.  They  cover  the  arrange- 
ment of  shops,  factories — the  light  necessary,  the  heating,  the  quanti^ 
of  air  needed,  the  ventilation,  the  supply  of  drink,  water,  washing-stands, 
water-closets,  sewerage,  protection  against  fire,  means  of  rescue  in  case 
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of  file  by  way  of  stairs,  doors,  windows,  fire-escapes,  &c.,  in  short,  every- 
thing imaginable  in  this  connection.  Also  ordinances  regarding  the  pre- 
cautions to  be  taken  with  all  different  kinds  of  machinery,  the  appliances 
to  be  made  nse  of  for  this  purpose;  the  wayin  which  explosive,  corroding, 
or  poisonous  materials  are  to  be  handled,  the  means  by  which  the  working- 
man  can  protect  himself.  An  inspector  is  appointed  by  the  G-overn- 
men t  for  each  province  (Grower be- Rath)  to  look  after  the  enforcement 
of  these  laws,  and  to  make  annual  reports.  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Department  for  further  information  to  ^'  Einrichtungen 
fiir  die  Wohlfahrt  der  Arbeiter  der  grosseren  gewerblichen  Aulagen 
im  preussischen  Staate  im  Auftrage  des  Ministeriums  fUr  Handel,  Ge- 
werbe,  nnd  offentliche  Arbeiten,  Berlin  1876.  Konigl.  statistisches 
Bureau  und  K.  Morgenstern,  Einrichtungen  und  Schutz-Yorkehrungen 
znr  Sicherung  der  Arbeiter,  Leipzig  1883.  I.  M.  Gebhardt.  (Arrange- 
ments for  the  protection  and  the  safety  of  the  laboring  classes.)  But  it 
is  only  since  two  years,  and  we  may  say  during  the  last  session  of  the 
German  Diet,  closing  now,  that  a  new  system  has  been  inaugurated  by 
the  Government,  and  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the  Beichstag,  a  system 
known  as  ^^  Staats  Socialismus."  Its  principal  features  are  that  the 
*^ state"  itself  takes  hold  of  institutions,  until  now  in  the  hands  of  compa- 
nies and  individuals,  that  it  forces  those  concerned  to  belong  to  one  or 
the  other  of  these  institutions,  and  guarantees  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promises  made. 

The  first  law  passed  June  13,  1883,  relates  to  the  '^  EZrankenkasse," 
funds  to  be  collected  and  used  for  aid  and  assistance  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness^ the  other,  passed  just  a  few  days  ago,  is  the  law  relating  to  cases 
of  accident  called  "Unfall-Versicherungs-Gesetz.'' 

Referring  to  the  first  one.  Title  VII  of  "  trade  regulations,"  article 
**  aid  societies,"  reads : 

^^ Section  14Ia.  Journeymen,  helpers,  and  laborers  in  factories,  if  six- 
teen years  of  age,  can  be  compelled  by  local  laws  to  join  an  aid  society, 
organized  by  order  of  the  local  authorities.  Those  are  exempt  from 
being  obliged  to  join  the  town  societies  who  can  prove  that  they  are 
members  of  another  incorporated  aid  society  aiming  at  the  same  end : 
those  who  are  not  and  neglect  to  do  so,  can  be  compelled  to  pay  all 
monies  due  from  the  time  when  they  ought  to  have  entered. 

*•  Section  1416.  Journeymen,  helpers,  and  laborers  in  factories  who 
pay  their  regular  assessments  to  an  aid  association  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  land  cannot  be  compelled  by  local  laws  to  join  the  town 
societies  above  mentioned."  '^ 

To  understand  fully  the  foregoing  sentences  it  must  be  known  that 
two  sets  of  "  Erankenkassen  "  are  in  existence,  which  may  be  called 
parallel  societies;  one  set  comprising  the  employes  of  one  factory 
(FabrikkrankenkaBseu),  the  other  (the  societies  of  a  town)  those  of  each 
gnild,  the  journeymen  societies,  and  the  incorporated  free  societies,  but 
all  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 

As  mentioned  above,  these  '^  Erankenkassen  "  will  go  into  operation 
with  the  1st  of  December,  1884,  through  the  whole  German  Empire, 
including  all  persons  working  for  wages  or  for  a  salary  not  exceeding  a 
certain  sum.  The  leading  idea  of  the  law  is  as  follows :  All  legislative 
measures,  if  of  any  value  at  all  for  the  improvement  of  the  working 
classes,  must  see  to  prevent  the  want  and  distress  caused  by  sickness 
and  its  consequence ;  inability  to  make  a  living  during  the  time.  If  no 
'  provision  has  been  made,  the  laborer  will  abstain  by  fault  of  the  neces- 
sary means  from  calling  a  physician  at  the  proper  time,  his  case  will 
grow  worse,  the  small  savings,  if  there  are  any,  soon  be  exhausted,  all 
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his  little  property  sold,  and,  rained  financially,  he  will  have  to  apply  to 
the  poor-master  and  suffer  all  the  degrading  forms  and  conseqaeoees 
of  sueh  a  sitaatioo  ^  only  very  seldom  the  laborer  recovers  again  from 
the  financial  ruin.  A  provision,  proportionate  and  at  the  same  time 
generous  enough  to  fulfill  the  demands  stated  above,  and  able  to  pre- 
vent such  a  doleful  state  of  things,  can  only  be  had  by  insurance  of 
the  laboring  classes  under  the  authority  of  the  Government,  and  with 
participation  of  the  employers ;  the  necessity  of  this  insurance  most 
result  in  the  enforcing  of  it,  wherever  it  is  needed  and  can  be  done.  Per- 
sons who  are  not  obliged  to  become  members  can  also  do  so  by  tbeir 
own  free  will ;  those  who  are  obliged  to  do  so  are  allowed  to  enter  an- 
other society;  if,  for  instance,  they  don't  like  the  guild  society  they 
belong  to,  the}'  may  enter  an  incorporated  free  association,  provided  the 
one  preferred  pays  the  minimum  amount  prescribed  by  law^ ;  also  they 
can  leave  one  and  join  another,  &c.;  but  they  must  be  members  of  one 
society.  The  contributions  by  the  workingman  are  2  per  cent  of  his 
wages ;  the  employer  h^s  to  add  1  per  cent,  out  of  his  own  pocket;  for 
each  one  of  his  laborers  the  assistance  given  comprises  medical  tre9^ 
ment  and  medicines  free  of  costs  and  50  per  cent  of  the  average  wages 
for  thirteen  weeks. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  as  inclosure  No.  16  (in  duplicate),  a  copy 
of  the  statutes  for  an  aid  socitty  of  one  factory  (Fabrikkrankenkassea). 
The  rules  marked  |  on  the  left  margin  are  obligatory,  as  will  be  no- 
ticed. The  law  passed  just  now,  known  as  ^'  Unfall-Versichemngs-Oe- 
setz,"  takes  care  of  the  workingman  in  case  of  accident,  and  when  the  first 
thirteen  weeks  have  elapsed  without  recovery.  It  does  not  comprise 
all  classes  of  employes,  as  far  as  I  was  enabled  to  learn;  its  funds  are 
raised  by  assessment  of  the  employers  and  corporations. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  this  law  is  far  better  than  the  one  in 
operation  since  1871,  which  made  the  employer  responsible  in  case  of 
accident,  if  it  could  be  proven  that  the  latter  was  caused  by  neglect  on 
his  side.  Numbers  of  costly  lawsuits  were  the  results  of  the  law,  and 
the  workingman  often  could  not  get  his  rights,  because  he  had  not  the 
means  to  go  before  court.  Now  every  workingman  recovers  damages 
in  case  of  accident,  which,  if  not  large,  are  at  least  sufficient  to  protect 
him  from  want  without  being  obliged  to  prove  at  first  the  fault  and 
negligence  of*  the  employer.  But  it  is  objected  that  the  l^enefit  only 
begins  after  thirteen  weeks  ;^  that  not  all  industrial  classes  are  within 
the  reach  of  the  law ;  that  the  funds  are  raised  by  assessment,  and  that 
insurance  by  ])rivate  companies  is  made  impossible.  Future  only  will 
show  how  it  works;  certainly  the  end  aimed  at  is  a  noble  and  praise- 
worthy one.  The  time  when  this  law  will  go  into  operation  is  not  yet 
fixed,  as  the  mechanism  to  put  it  into  working  order  will  be  a  very  com- 
plicated one;  even  a  new  central  office,  to  be  called  ^^  Reichsversiche- 
rungs-Amt"  (Central  Insurance  Office  of  the  Empire),  has  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Berlin. 

The  next  proposition  regarding  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes  to 
be  made  by  the  Government  to  the  Diet  will  be  a  general  pension  aod 
invalids  law  for  the  support  of  old  and  crippled  laborers. 

Also  in  other  ways  the  Government  does  everything  possible  to  promote 
the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  the  laboring  classes;  among  the 
measures  concerning  the  moral  interests  compulsory  education  ranks 
first ;  the  Government  holding  that  education  alone  can  bring  forth 
good,  intellectual,  and  moral  citizens;  among  those  applying  to  the 
physical  interests  I  only  mention  that  useful  inventions  and  such  ones 
which  promote  the  health  of  the  workingmen  are  published,  the  lattff 
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ofteu  after  having  been  boagbt  at  high  prices  from  the  inventors  and 
patentees.  So  not  long  ago  the  Government  paid  200,000  marks  for  a 
new  invention,  preventing  the  terrible  disease,  periostitis  and  necrosis 
of  the  lower  jaw,  caused  by  the  emanations  of  phosphor  in  manufactar- 
ing  lucifer  matches  and  ordered  its  introduction  in  the  match  factories. 

POLITICAL  RIOHTS. 

Speaking  about  political  rights  of  the  workingmen  we  must  discrimi- 
nate between  those  rights  exercised  in  behalf  of  the  German  Empire 
and  those  granted  by  the  different  German  states  within  their  own 
boandaries. 

The  legislative  body  of  the  German  Empire  comprises  the  Bundes- 
rath,  composed  of  delegates  of  the  German  sovereigns,  and  the  Reich- 
stag, composed  of  delegates  of  the  people,  one  delegate  for  each  100,000 
inhabitants.  Every  German  male  adult,  if  twenty-one  years  of  age,  is 
entitled  to  a  vote  in  these  elections,  which  take  place  every  three  years ; 
the  vote  is  a  secret  one,  by  ballot.  Quite  different  are  the  laws  in  the 
different  German  states  regarding  their  own  legislature;  in  Prussia,  in 
which  this  consular  district  is  situated,  the  legislature  comprises  the 
Herrenhaus,  in  which  the  representatives  of  the  privileged  classes  are 
seated,  and  the  Landtag,  the  representative  body  of  the  people.  But 
the  right  to  vote  for  delegates  of  the  Landtag  depends  on  a  certain  tax 
to  be  paid;  those  paying  no  taxes  or  being  dependent  upon  public  char- 
ity are  not  entitled  to  vote;  besides,  the  vote  is  not  a  secret,  but  an  open 
one,  by  mentioning  the  name  of  the  candidate  preferred  to  the  inspector 
of  election.  It  is  self-evident  that  by  this  mode  the  workingman  whose 
existence  often  depends  upon  the  goiod  will  of  one  or  the  other  influen- 
tial person  is  not  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  likes,  even  if  he  is  entitled  to 
vote.  More  complicated  yet  is  the  matter  in  the  so-called  communal 
elections  for  city  and  county  officers. 

The  same  ratio  of  taxes  must  be  paid  as  in  elections  for  Landtag 
to  become  a  voter ;  then  the  whole  amount  of  taxes  to  be  collected  in  a 
eertain  district  is  divided  into  three  equ^l  parts,  and  perhaps  a  small 
number  of  voters  able  to  pay  the  first  part  of  it  elect  as  many  represent- 
atives as  the  three  or  four  fold  number  of  persons  paying  the  second 
part,  &c.;  the  vote  is  also  an  open  one.  For  instance:  A  town  ought 
to  collect  for  the  fiscal  year  900,000  marks  of  taxes ;  the  voters  are  di- 
vided in  three  classes,  each  class  paying  300,000  marks;  say  there  were 
6,000  voters  in  the  place,  of  which  50  would  compose  the  first  class,  be- 
ing assessed  together  for  300,000  marks,  1,500  would  pay  the  second 
300,000  marks,  and  the  rest,  of  4,450,  the  third  ones  ;  the  «50  of  the  first 
class  sent  as  many  representatives  into  the  ''Collegium  of  Stadtveror- 
ducten"  (common  council)  as  the  1,500  of  the  second  and  the  4,500  of  the 
third  class.  The  "Stadtverorducten"  here  in  Stettin,  62  in  number, 
receive  no  pay;  they  elect  the  "magistrate'^  (executive  body),  com- 
posed of  eighteen  persons,  presided  over  by  the  mayor,  who  draw  a 
good  salary  and  are  elected  for  a  number  of  years,  usually  being  elected 
again  when  the  time  is  over;  if  not  elected  again,  or  getting  old  in  the 
service,  they  are  put  on  the  pension  list.  The  mayor  of  this  city  (Ober- 
biirgermeister)  receives  a  salary  of  13,500  marks,  besides  residence,  and 
is  elected  for  twelve  years.  The  magistrate  appoints  its  officers  in  case 
of  vacancy,  who  also  draw  salary  and  pension  and  are  appointed  for 
life.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  interest  taken  in  these  elections  by  the 
laboring  classes  cannot  be  a  very  lively  one ;  the  poorer  ones  are  totally 
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excluded  from  TOting;  others  prohibited  from  doing  so  by  their  depend- 
ence, and  the  inflaence  exercised  at  all  a  very  limit^  one. 

The  nnmber  of  members  of  the  different  fractions  in  the  Beichsteg 
shows  best  what  influence  they  can  have  upon  the  legislation  of  the 
Gherman  Empire : 

Conservatires - 78 

Centrnm lOS 

National  liberals ^ 4S 

Liberals 100 

People's  pany 0 

Poles 18 

Social  democrats 13 

Independents V 

Vacant  seats 3 

Taxes  are  of  a  very  different  kind,  as  real-estate  tax,  trade  tax,  in- 
come tax,  and  class  tax,  and  they  are  levied  as  well  by  the  state  as  by 
the  cities  and  towns.  It  is  only  the  last  mentioned,  '^  class  tax,"  a  kind 
of  income  tax  which  affects  the  workiugman.  It  begins  with  an  income 
of  420  marks,  and  is  divided  in  twelve  classes  up  to  3,000  marks,  when 
the  income  tax  proper  sets  in.  The  following  schedule  gives  the  re- 
spective amounts :   • 


First  class 

Second  oIms  . . 
Third  class... 
Fnnrth  class.. 

Fifth  class 

Sixth  class 

Seventh  class 
Bi^hth  class. . 
l^inth  class... 

Tenth  class 

Eleventh  class 
Twelfth  cUss. 


Income 


JUarkt 


420 
660 
900 
1,050 
1,200 
1.850 
1,64)0 
1,650 
l.KOO 
2,100 
2,400 
2.700 


to 


Tax. 


State.  I  City. 


Total 


600 
900 
1,060 
1,200 
1.850 
1,500 
1.6.V) 
1.800 
2.100 
2,400 
2.700 
8,000 


Jfarte.   JforJks.  Jfsrte 


8 
6 
9 
12 
18 
24 
30 
86 
42 
48 
60 
72 


4 
8 
12 
16 
24 
82 
40 
48 
56 
64 
80 
96 


T 
14 

n 

a 

IS 

ss 

n 

M 
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The  two  lowest  classes  will  cease  with  April  1, 1885/ and  incomes 
below  $214  become  exempt  from  taxation,  so  the  majority  of  working- 
men  will  be  relieved.  By  a  separate  law  the  state  taxes  for  Jnly,  Au- 
gust, .and  September  are  also  remitted  since  a  few  years.  It  appears 
that  the  city  taxes  are  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  state  taxes,  the 
amount  here  in  Stettin  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  real-estate  tax,  30  per 
cent,  of  the  trade  tax,  125  per  cent,  of  the  class  and  income  tax,  paid 
to  the  state.  The  tendency  of  legislation  goes  to  lessen  the  bordens 
of  the  working  people ;  also  to  protect  labor  by  a  protective  tariff, 
which  was  first  inaagurated  in  1879,  and  to  improve  the  physical  aud 
moral  welfare  of  the  working  clashes  by  enacting  and  enforcing  laws 
referring  thereto  as  I  have  tried  to  illustrate  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

There  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about  ^ 


CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 


A  number  of  causes  combine  to  swell  the  flood  of  emigration.  Among 
them  I  will  enumerate : 

1.  The  overpopulation  of  the  most  parts  of  Germany;  counting  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  i>ersons  per  square  mile,  as  against  only  fourteen 
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in  the  United  States ;  tbe  population  increased  from  41,228,000  in  1872 
to  45,620,000  in  1882,  which  makes  4,392,000  within  ten  years,  or  nearly 
half  a  million  every  year,  notwithstanding  emigration. 

2.  In  other  parts  where  the  population  is  less  dense  large  estates  are 
in  the  hands  of  a  few ;  the  people  living  either  as  tenants  or  laborers 
within  these  so-called  'Matifuudia",  entirely  depending  upon  the  owners 
thereof,  without  any  prospect  for  a  change  for  the  better,  neither  to 
themselves  nor  to  their  children. 

3.  The  smallness  of  wages,  with  all  its  consequences,  as  described  in 
articles  1,  2,  and  10,  which  drives  them  to  'Hhe  last  ditch,"  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  across,  with  the  common  device  '4t  cannot  get  worse." 

4.  The  relatives  and  friends  living  already  in  '^America,"  scarcely  a 
family  among  the  lower  classes  here  is  without  such.  Each  of  the  former 
acts  involuntarily  as  an  emigration  agent;  news  from  America  is  waited 
for  with  eagerness.  If  a  letter  arrives  the  people  congregate  in  groups : 
the  letter  is  read  to  all  by  the  lucky  fellow  who  received  it;  the  dull 
faces  lighten  up,  the  eyes  glisten,  and  one  wish  only  is  common  to  all, 
"Oh!  that  we  could  go  to  America!" 

5.  The  money  advanced  by  their  American  friends,  either  in  cash  or 
in  form  of  passage  tickets.  Without  this  help  hundreds  and  thousands 
never  would  have  seen  the  hospitable  shores  of  the  ^'free  land";  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  more  would  leave  every  year  if  they  only  had  the 
means. 

6.  The  words  ^^  ora  and  labora,"  once  comprising  the  substance  of  all 
their  rights,  is  not  believed  in  any  more  in  this  sense  of  the  word ;  and 
a  hundred  Stocker  and  Windthorst  cannot  restore  the  lost  faith ;  the 
poor  fellows  begin  to  understand  that  they  also  have  some  claims 
besides,  and  some  more  rights  in  this  beautiful  world. 

7.  As  other  causes  might  be  mentioned,  among  many  the  game  law, 
the  law  against  the  socialists,  the  obligation  to  do  military  duty,  and 
some  more ;  but  all  these  are  of  minor  importance — the  main,  principal 
cause,  the  leading  idea,  is  to  better  their  condition,  to  get  independent, 
to  become  free  citizens  of  a  free  country,  with  equal  rights  to  all ;  a 
country  which  affords  the  opportunity  to  rise  higher  in  material,  phys- 
ical, and  moral  welfare,  and  the  wish  to  see  their  children  happy,  free, 
and  content  before  they  themselves  pass  away.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
emigrants  are  laborers,  agriculturists,  and  mechanics  of  every  sort 
and  ability.  The  other  classes  here  are  mostly  well  doing,  and  as  a  class 
do  not  emigrate;  a  few  dozens,  perhaps,  of  studied  and  professional  men 
who,  either  led  by  the  idea  of  finding  a  better  field  for  their  work,  or 
driven  by  the  desire  to.see  foreign  countries  and  to  increase  their  knowl- 
edge; some  young  merchants  who  want  to  enrich  themselves  by  estab- 
lishing branch  houses,  agencies,  and  so  on,  to  import  European  goods, 
and  a  few  '^  lost  existences,"  who  have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything 
to  gain,  make  the  rest. 

The  selection  of  their  new  homes  is  influenced  by  occupation,  friends, 
and  climate;  they  will  go  where  they  are  told  they  will  do  the  best;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  these  men  and  women,  who  have  given  up 
home,  friends,  and  ^'  fatherland,"  knowing  that  they  never  will  see  them 
again,  find  their  wishes  fulfilled,  their  expectations  realized,  and  become 
good,  industrious,  honest,  and  true  citizens  of  our  great  Bepublic. 

Part  II. — Female  Labor. 

The  number  of  women  and  children  employed  in  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  pursuits  in  the  province  of  Pomerania  is  given  in  the 
following  tables,  submitted  as  indosures  Nos.  17  and  18,  their  number 


n 
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being  aboat  13  per  cent,  of  all  employed  therein.  In  Eafitern  and 
Western  Prassia  about  S^QOO  females  are  employed ;  the  namber  of 
Jnveniles  I  could  not  make  out.  Qf  the  former  about  one-third  (1,200) 
are  busy  in  cigar  and  tobacco  factories  (700  in  Eastern,  500  in  Western 
Prussia) ;  a  considerable  number  also  are  engaged  in  sugar  factories, 
where  they  clean  and  trim  the  beet  roots,  and  also  by  rag  dealers  in 
assorting  rags.  It  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  numbers  of  those  com- 
prised under  1  b  and  o,  but  an  increase  has  taken  place  t>f  late,  and  many 
females  occupy  at  present  positions  as  clerks,  saleswomen,  accountants, 
private  teachers  in  languages  and  music,  positions  formerly  only  oocn- 
pied  by  men ;  female  bankers,  lecturers,  public  speakers  don't  exist,  no 
Susan  Anthony  nor  Lucy  Stone  yet  having  been  born  in  Germany;  bat 
on  the  other  side  no  male  washerwoman  competes  here  with  the  unde- 
nied  privilege  of  the  tender  sex  to  act  as  laundresses. 

Agriculture,  garden  and  farm  labor  is  common  to  all,  and  the  female 
inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts  are  attending  the  fields  withoat  ex- 
emption, e  and  /.  Mining  and  other  pursuits  are  contained  in  tables  17 
and  18. 

FEMALE  WAGES. 

The  wages  differ  from  12  to  24  to  35  cents  per  diemj  the  latter  price 
is  an  exceptional  one ;  as  a  rule  they  are  about  one-third  to  one-half  of 
those  paid  to  men.    (See,  also,  indosures  1  and  2.) 

HOURS  OF  LABOB. 

The  hours  of  labor  are  the  same  as  for  male  laborers,  but  are  dlflfer 
ent  in  different  industrial  pursuits,  varying  from  ten  to  fourteen  honis* 

MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION. 

.  The  moral  and  physical  condition  is  all  that  can  be  expected,  and  at 
least  not  worse  as  in  other  countries  with  the  same  class.  In  all  larger 
factories  male  and  female  laborers  are  separated;  extra  rooms  for 
changing  their  clothes  are  provided  for;  they  live  mostly  with  their 
parents  or  relatives;  those  without  such,  rent  a  sleeping  place^n 
common  with  others — from  a  family  for  71.4  to  96  cents  per  month ;  they 
do  not  allow  immorality  among  themselves,  watch  one  another,  and  drive 
those  out  of  their  ranks  whp  are  found  guilty  of  a  lewd  life.  After  a 
ten  to  twelve  hours  day's  work  the  shop  girl  wants  to  enjoy  herself;  a 
walk,  a  dance,  some  music  must  make  up  for  all  the  hard  work,  the 
troubles  and  privations  she  endured  without  lamentations  during  the 
day. 

MEANS  PROYIDRD  FOR  SAFETY    AND  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  means  provided  for  the  improvement  and  safety,  as  also  the  pro* 
visions  made  in  regard  to  sanitary  measures  of  the  female  employ^,  are 
all  the  same  as  for  males,  and  are  dwelt  on  in  detail  in  Part  I,  article  XL 

As  peculiar  to  their  sex  may  be  remarked,  that  pregnancy  and  child- 
bed are  not  looked  at  as  sickness,  but  that  a  benefit  is  paid  by  the  aid 
societies  in  such  cases. 

During  the  work  hours  the  female  laborers  are  particularly  looked 
after;  some  occupations  are  not  allowed  to  them,  and  none  at  all  at 
night-time. 
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WAGES  AND    FOOD  PRICES. 

Wa^es  paid  and  prices  of  necessaries  of  life  have  neither  increased  nor 
changed  materially^  otherwise  during  the  past  five  years.  The  effect  of 
employment  of  women  on  the  wages  of  men  has  been  in  many  instances 
a  reduction  of  the  wages  of  the  latter,  as  particularly  in  the  manufact- 
aring  of  cigars,  bat  no  effect  is  perceptible  yet  on  the  genera),  social, 
and  industrial  conditions  of  the  country.   ' 

•     EDUCATION  OP  FEMALE  LABORERS. 

It  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  answer  the  last  and,  for  the  future  of 
the  land,  the  most  important  question  with  the  care  and  exactness  that 
it  requires.  It  may  be  assumed  a  priori  that  ten  to  twelve  hours 
work  of  the  mother  and  of  the  other  adult  females  of  a  family  in  a  fac- 
tory, or  fo^yteen  to  eighteen  hours  in  the  field,  will  neither  prove  very 
pleasant  for  the  family  circles  nor  very  beneficial  for  the  education  of 
the  children,  but  how  and  what  the  effects  are,  especially  as  concerns 
the  children  of  such  employes,  and  on  their  moral  and  physical  condi- 
tion, I  am  at  a  total  loss  to  say,  from  want  of  experience  and  knowl- 
edge. That  the  state  of  education  of  women  employ^  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent one,  if  comparing  those  employed  as  teachers,  accountants,  book- 
keepers, ac,  with  those  working  in  the  fields  or  as  scavengers  in  the 
struts  of  the  cities,  is  self-evident  ]  the  former  having  at  least  an  edu- 
cation as  good  as  a  graduate  of  our  high  schools;  the  latter,  perhaps, 
like  those  that  have  passed  the  primary  grades. 

JUVENILE  LABORERS. 

iteferring  to  juvenile  laborers,  all  that  is  known  to  me  has  already 
been  told  in  Part  I  of  this  report,  and  in  the  inclosures  accompanying 
it ;  wages  paid,  numbers  employed,  laws  and  regulations  concerning 
them,  &c.  It  only  remains  to  say  that  an  increase  of  juvenile  laborers 
in  the  Province  of  Pomerania  has  taken  place  during  the  last  year,  as 
proven  by  the  comparative  table,  indosure  Ko.  19,  caused  by  the  com- 
mendable fact  that  a  number  of  larger  machine-shops,  as  also  the 
railroad  repair-shops  under  control  of  the  G-overnment,  have  taken 
greater  nnmbers  of  apprentices,  and  that  more  attention  has  been  paid 
to  this  class  of  laborers  as  before,  because  a  scarcity  of  young  skilled 
mechanics  became  apparent. 

woman's  labor  IN  GERMANY. 

I  cannot  close  these  remarks  about  female  labor  without  saying  a  few 
words  about  ^^  the  degradation  of  the  women  of  the  lower  classes." 

It  is  perfectly  true  what  the  Hon.  Mr.  Buggies,  late  consul  at  the 
Island  of  Malta  and  at  Barcelona,  says  about  the  Oerman  peasant 
woman  in  his  book  ^'Germany  seen  without  Spectacles": 

^«  She  prepares  the  field  for  planting ;  she  drives  the  oxen  and  holds 
tbe  plow,  and  not  unfrequently  she  takes  the  place  of  the  ox  before 
the  plow.  She  sows  the  seed  and  tills  the  soil,  she  shovels,  she  hoes, 
she  reaps,  she  gathers  the  harvest,  she  thrashes  the  grain  and  carries 
it  to  the  mill,  she  markets  the  products  of  her  small  strip  of  land,  to 
bay  bread  for  her  children  and  beer  for  her  lord  and  master.  She  does 
the  work  and  the  drudgery  in  the  factories,  she  is  the  scavanger  for 
cleaning  the  streets  and  for  gathering  offial  in  the  cities  and  highways 
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for  enriching  the  land,''  &c.  All  this  is  labor,  labor  done  every  day  by 
the  free,  independent  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  if  we  hold  up 
the  dignity  of  labor,  and  proclaim  that  no  labor  is  degrading,  this  oat- 
burst  of  indignation  seems  somewhat  strange.  The  women  of  the  bett^ 
situated  classes  are  treated  the  same  way  as  women  are  treated  in 
America,  live  in  the  same  manner,  and  many  of  them  are  even  .taking 
less  care  for  their  households^  as  a  true  American  lady  does.  But  the 
Germans  have  also  their  idea*4  about  degradation.  For  instance,  it  is 
degrading  even  for  a  man  of  the  better  situated  classes  to  carry  any- 
thing in  his  hands,  a  book,  a  satchel,  any  little  package.  One  day  I 
took  a  pair  of  shoes  wrapped  in  a  newspaper  to  a  shoemaker  keeping  a 
little  shop,  about  as  large  as  a  small  bedroom.  Imagine  my  astonish- 
ment when  the  fellow  brought  them  back,  he  walking  in  front,  six  feet 
behind  him  a  servant  boy  with  the  shoes.  Upon  my  question  why  this 
boy  was  coming,  he  told  me,  rather  indignantly,  that  it  was  degrading 
for  a  man  of  his  position  to  carry  shoes  in  his  hands.  I  saw  schoolgirls 
ten  to  twelve  years  old,  a  servant  tbllowing  and  carrying  a  music  map. 
Now,  the  difference  is  that  the  American  draws  the  line  regarding 
degrading  labor  and  not  degrading  labor  between  the  sexes,  the  Ger- 
man between  social  castes  and  classes,  both  of  them  according  to  the 
rules  that  good  manners,  custom,  and  education  have  taught  them. 
We  Americans  cannot  understand  the  Germans  in  many  tMngs,  and 
the  Germans  do  not  understand  our  ways.  I  think  the  difficulty  is  that 
we  forget  that  man  is  not  a  being  put  into  the  world  perfect  and  devel- 
oped at  once,  but  that  he  is  the  result  of  an  evolution  going  on  since 
untold  times.  If  we  remember  that  only  with  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury feudal  servitude  in  Germany  began  to  get  abolished,  that  only  with 
the  year  1832  it  disappeared  forever  in  the  Saxonian  province  of  Upper 
Lusatia,  in  Austria  not  before  the  memorable  year  1848,  and  that  this 
'^degradation  of  the  women  of  the  lower  classes"  is  only  a  relict  of  the 
thraldom  in  which  these  very  same  classes  were  born  and  brought  up. 

AOKNOWLEDGMBNTS. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  sincere  thanks  that  I  acknowledge,  be- 
fore closing  this  report,  the  liberality  and  courtesy  as  well  of  thosegen- 
tlemen  mentioned  above  as  also  of  Messrs.  Hertel,  royal  inspector  of 
trades;  Dr.  Scharlau,  president  of  the  common  council;  Directors. 
Meyer,  member  of  the  Stadtverordneten-Oollegium ;  I.  Schultz,  man- 
ager of  the  co-operative  consume  association  in  Stettin;  A.  F.  Yoss, 
and  many  others,  who  all  gave  very  willingly  the  information  I  sought 
The  many  contradictions  that  appear  in  the  price  of  wages,  in  the  time 
of  work  hours,  in  prices  of  food  and  rent,  result  from  the  variety  of 
informants  and  the  diversity  of  their  individual  opinions  concerning 
demands  to  be  made  and  work  to  be  done;  from  the  capacity  of  the 
employed  as  well  as  from  the  liberality  of  the  employer,  not  two  of  the 
latter  paying  exactly  the  same  wages ;  from  the  manner  the  working- 
men  are  paid,  if  by  hours  or  by  piece-work,  and  so  on.  The  discrep- 
ancies in  character  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country  are  composed  of  a  multitude  of  persons  different  in  man- 
ners, custom,  passion,  and  education. 

OHABACTER  OF  THE  GEBMAN  LABORERS. 

The  German  laborer  is  poor  but  honest,  suffering  and  struggling 
for  his  daily  existence,  but  content,  fond  of  pleasure,  but  industrious 
and  economical,  loving  the  place  of  his  birth,  the  play-grounds  of 
his  childhood,  the  fields  that  have  witnessed  the  labor  and  the  braveiy 
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of  his  youth  and  manhood ;  bat  despairing  to  ever  better  the  condi- 
tions he  lives  in^  he  gives  up  everything  to  find  a  new  home,  a  brighter 
future  for  himself  and  his  beloved  children  in  a  far  away  land,  that  land 
which  is  the  hope  of  all  the  unfortunate,  of  all  the  oppressed  and  down- 
trodden of  the  world.    May  his  hope  forever  remain. 

GENERAL  TRADES. 

Wage9  paid  ihe  general  tradeM  in  Stettin. 
[Per  WMk  of  M  hoars.  J 


Oooupfttions. 

»  ■  ■  ■ 

BUILDDIO  TBADI8. 

BriekbiTers ...per  week. 

Hod-oarriere do... 

Mmoim  (foremen) do... 

Tenders do... 

Fhsterers do... 

Tenders do... 

Sisters do... 

Boofers do... 

Tenders do... 

Plombers do... 

Assistants do... 

Csrpenters do... 

Oss-fltters do... 

OTBXB  TBADtt. 

Bskers* perweek. 

BIsoksmitfas do... 

Bookbinders do... 

Brewers,  inclodlng  Iodising: 

Foreman per  year. 

lislster per  month. 

Machinist do... 

Cooper — do... 

Teamsters  and  laborers do... 

Batchers  t perweek. 

Brsssfoonders do... 

Cabinet-makers  t do... 

Confectioners* do... 

Cigar-makera* per  1,000. 

Coopers perweek. 

Diatallers do... 

DriTers: 

Draymen  and  teamsters do... 

Cab  and  carriage* do... 

Streetrailway '. do... 

Dyers do... 

EngraTers  in  brass, gold,  and  silver do... 

Farriers do... 

Gardeners do... 

Hstters do... 

Horseshoers do... 

Jewelers do... 

Laborers,  porters,  &c do... 

Lithographers do.., 

Millwrighta do... 

Kail-makeis  (hand)Q do... 

Potters: do... 

Saddle  and  harness  makers do . . . 

Sail-makers do... 

Stevedores do... 

Tanners do... 

Tailors  f  piecework  abont) do... 

Telegraph  operators per  annnm . 

Tinsmitlis perweek. 

Weavers  (piecework  in  mills  aboat) do... 


Lowest. 

$B  67 

1  78 

7  U 

1  78 

7  14 

8  57 

438 

4  28 

178 

428 

1  78 

SOO 

4  28 

95 

6  71 

883 

833  00 

17  85 

2142 

17  85 

14  28 

71 

8  57 

8  57 

05 

§48 

3  57 

8  83 

2  86 

83 

286 

286 

4  28 

8  57 

428 

4  28 

428 

2  86 

2  88 

4  28 

500 

2  88 

428 

2  86 

286 

IT*  28 

2  86 

4«28 

285  60 

3  57 

2  88 

Highest 


$5  00 
2  50 

10  71 
8  82 

10  71 
648 

7  14 

6  43 

8  92 

7  14 

8  92 
648 
7  14 


1  90 
7  14 
4  76 

952  00 
28  80 


Average. 


19  04 
17  85 
1  67 
5  95 
5  00 
8  81 


5 

4 


00 
28 


8  81 


67 
71 
71 
95 
28 
71 
14 
71 
52 
76 
71 


6  43 


4 
5 

4 
5 

Tr7 

5 
5 


76 
71 
76 
71 
14 
71 
71 


571  20 


4 
4 


28 
76 


H 

2 


6 
5 
5 


28 
14 
8  92 
2  86 
8  92 
00 
71 
35 
2  86 
6  71 
2  86 
5  71 
5  71 


1  43 
648 
4  05 


1  19 
4  76 
428 

2  38 
$65 

4  28 
8  81 

8  88 


31 
28 
28 
12 
8  92 
5  00 
5  71 

5  24 

6  19 
8  57 
5  00 
5  71 


3  57 
5  00 
8  81 

4  28 

116  71 


28 
00 


4 
5 

428  40 
3  03 
3  57 


*  Inclading  board  and  lodging. 

t  Include  board  and  lodging  and  perquisites  in  form  of  bones,  bristles,  &o. 
t  Striking  at  present. 
i  Bxtra  hoars,  12  cents  per  hoar. 
R  One  single  man  in  existence. 
IT  Per  ten,  91  to  14|  cents. 
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FAOTOBIBS  AND  MILLS. 
W<igei  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hawre  in  faoUniee  or  mills  in  Stettin. 


Oooapfttiont. 


Vale  hands  in  Ghamotto  factor; 

Male  hands  in  Portland  cement  works. 

Mechanics 

Malc<  hands  in  soap  works 

Pemale  hands  in  soap  works 

Male  hands  in  cigar  nctory 

Female  hands  in  cl|car  factory 

Piece-workers,  per  1,000  cigars 

SohindJer  it  Meritzell's  Soap  Works : 

Toathst 

Men  J 

Sugar  refinery : 

'  Male  hands 

Female  hands 

Chemical  works 

Paper-mills 

Steam-mills 

Sugar  factories 
Offm 


Lowest. 


$3,832 


4.28 
*.428 


Highest. 


$Sl86 


4w76 


-mills 


Distilleries. 
Oil  refinery. 


8.57 

1.428 

8.57 

2.80 
8.57 


8.sr 
4.a 
*.m 

3.« 
3.21 
L2S 
144 


LJ 
8. 218 

4.M 
L«i 
4.00 
131 
4.43 
148 
171 
187 
IM 


*  Per  day.       1 8.6  cents  extra  per  hoar  for  overwork.       i  6  cents  extra  per  hour  for  OTerwwk. 

MACHINE-SHOPS. 


Average  wages  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  machine-shop  of  the  Vulcan  sh^-huilding  yard. 


Ocenpations. 


Blacksmiths  . . . . 
Locksmiths 

Apprentices 
Turners    

Apprentices 
Coppersmiths  .. 

Appreqtices 
Transport-men  . 

Saddlers 

Cabinet'-makers . 

Vamishers 

Joiners    

Apprentices 

Drillers 

Brass-founders  . 

Apprentices 
Molders 

Apprentices 


1 

Wages. 

$4  10 

425 

104 

4  78 

1  80  1 

5  47 

1  18 

2  88 

8  22 

4  12  1 

8  40  1 

4  12  1 

1  00  ' 

3  48  1 

8  20 

1  56 

5  02 

2  08 

1 

OccupaUona. 


Foundry  men  — 
Metal  refiners..,. 
Fitters 

Apprentices . . 

Grlnaers 

Carpenters 

Masons 

Helpers 

Hammersmitiis . , 

Messengers 

Teflm(«t<erB 

Watchmen 

Boiler-makers  ... 

Laborers 

Drillers 

Boys 

Q-as-faotory  men. 


n 


U 
81 


18 
4 
3 
1 
3 
4 
4 

2a 

421 
216 
401 
371 
SS 
317 
341 
ISI 
8« 


OLASS  WORKERS. 


Olass-workers  in  Pomerania  (Stettin)  receive  for  twelve  hoars'  work 
95.2  cents  to  $1.07,  and  twenty  days  a  month  employment  Salpharie- 
acid  glass  bottles,  3.5  cents  each ;  26  wine  bottles,  9.5  cents. 


MINES  AND  MININO. 


JVi^es  paid  per  day  or  week  of  sixty  hours  in  and  in  connection  with  mines  im  Pomurarie 

(Stettin). 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

HifhesL 

A,-^ 

Blacksmiths -- -- 

$8.67 
2.856 
2.142 

$4,284 
8.87 
2.142 

$Lm 

rrnmem  in  iron ...-. 

SLflN 

'Workmen .........................  .......  ............................ 

2Ifl 
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SHIP-YARDS. 

Wagm  paid  per  tceek  of  Hxiy  haur9  m  Bhip-yarde — di»tingui9hing  hetu/een  iron  and  wood  «Mjp- 

huUditig — in  Stettin, 


OccnpatioBB. 


Joinera 

Carpenten 

Siretera 

Pattern-makeTS 

Paiaten 

Snitbs 

Hammemea 

€op|wrainith« j 

Brasa-molder 

Laborara 


Loweat. 

HiKhbBt. 

$8,713 

$4,832 

8.951 

4.808 

8.046 

8.689 

8.641 

4.808 

2.856 

3.856 

8.57 

4.284 

2.856 

8.142 

4.284 

6.881 

3.57 

4.57 

2.428 

8.142 

Average. 


$4,022 
4.879 
8.868 
4.22S 
3.856 
8. 927 
2.999 
5.57 
4.07 
2.78S 


Wagee  paid  in  the  Vulcan  ehipyard  (iron). 


Ooenpationa. 


Blaokaraitha 

Sawjera 

Sbip^rarpeDtera 

Paintera 

S>l«era 

Yard-aen 

Laborera  in  aaw-miU 

Joinera 

Dbol-makera 


Ayerage. 


14.046 
4.024 
4.653 
8.101 
4.212 
2.677 
8.441 
8.865 
8.858 


Ocoapationa. 


Plate-flttera 

Maobine  amitha  .... 

Rlvetera 

Calkera 

Turnera  and  drillera 

Laborera 

Boya 

Watchmen 


Average. 


$8,978 

8.906 

3.708 

3.484 

3.451 

2.926 

1.926 

3.57 

seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {officers  and  men) — distingnishing  between  ocean,  ooast^ 
and  river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam — in  Stettin.    . 


Oocupationa. 

Loweet. 

Higbeat. 

Average. 

SaflfngTeeael: 

Hate  

$14  28 
7  14 

$28  56 
14  28 

$21  49 

Seaman  ....n^.T...-x.-r.-xr.x.....^-r t 

11  43 

Steamer: 

Mate  

26  18/ 
10  00 

fUfaman*      ,.....r.-...r.r.^r.r^r.... 

Biver  ateamer : 

Hate  

17  85 

18  09 

2142 
16  66 

19  68 

Sailor   

14  87 

Birer  aailing  ctmft: 

Hatet    - 

1... 

SaHor       

8  57 

14  28 
12  86 

17  85 
12  85 

9  52 

16  66 
14  28 

21  42 

14  28 

9  04 

Ceaatlas  aailing  veaael: 

Hate ,.r^rT -r 

16  47 

Sailor     

13  66 

Coaatlng  ateam  Teaael : 

Hate     

19  68 

Sailor .' 

18  66 

*  Saflora  belonging  to  ateamem  receive  4^  ocnta  extra  wagea  per  hoar  if  their  aervicea  are  reqniied 
hevond  ten  hoara  a  day ;  matea  receive  aotninff  extra. 
f  Two-thirda  of  the  freight,  oat  of  which  he  haa  to  pay  hia  men. 
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STORE   AND  SHOP  WAGES. 
^  fVagespaid  in  BiareBf  wholesale  and  retail,  to  maUe  and  female;  in  Stettin, 


OocapatioDs. 


Jonior  shopmAn* .' . .  .per  ano  am . 

Shopman* do... 

Apprenticet do... 

Junior  clerkt do... 

Cleikt .- do... 

Bookkeeper: 

In  retail basineaa do... 

Confidential do... 

Corresponding do... 

Charterer do... 

Bhopwoman : 

Seller do... 

Cashier do... 

Bookkeeper do... 

Office  messenger perireek. 

"Workman do... 


t^owest. 


Highest  ATOifs. 


$57  12 
107  10 
U  28 
178  60 
214  20 


357  on         571  00 
952  00     1, 428  CO 


171  40 

IMS 

142  80 

138» 

28  56 

21K 

207  SO 

2»tt 

428  40 

m» 

1      714  00 

952  00 

571  20 

1,428  00 

85  68 

128  52 

42  84 

71  4V 

57  12 

lOT  10 

3  92 

4  76 

285 

428 

450  0» 

1,1»M 

833W 

107 )» 
5711 

85  es 

4» 

353 


*  With  board  and  lodging. 


t  Witkont  board  and  lodging. 


HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 


Wages  per  month  or  year  to  household  servants  in  Stettin^ 


Occupations. 


Cook,  female* per  year. 

Farm  servant,  female* do... 

Xitohen  maid* do  .. 

Housemaid* do... 

Nursemaid* do... 

Housekeeper* ^ do... 

Waiter* per  month. 

Laundresst   per  day. 

Cook,  malet per  month. 

Farm  laborei^ per  annum. 

Coachman! : per  month. 

Footman* do  .. 


Lowest 


928.56 
17.14 
17.14 
17.14 
14.28 
35.70 
3.57 

•     .367 

17.85 

85.70 

14.28 

&71 


Highest 

Arenp. 

$67.12 

IfiSi 

21.42 

»S 

25u70 

na 

35l70 

8  42 

21. 42 

17  » 

71.40 

au 

7.14 

i» 

.476 

••••••-•  • 

24.99 

no 

42.84 

3»t7 

21.42 

W6 

&57 

T14 

*  With  boai'd  and  lodging. 


t  With  board. 


t  Witbout  board  and  lodging. 


Wages  paid  other  female  occupations  per  week  of  sixty  hours  at  Stettin. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest 


Pasteboard  factory per  week. 

Cartridge  factory* do... 

Dairies  (Temales),  indodins  Sundays do. . . 

Nurses  (twelve  hours  per  day) ,  without  board per  month . 


$0,714 
1.713 


$1142 
2.213 


Avenj^ 


LIS 
1.6* 
liN 


*  For  some  there  is  six  weeks',  and  for  others  there  is  tiiree  months'  employment  daring  the  year;  is 
all.  380  women  are  employed. 

Dressujaker,  when  in  house  of  customer,  for  ten  hours'  work.  59.6  to  71.4  cents,  including  board:  ftr 
making  a  dress  at  home,  according  to  material,  |3.10  to  $4.76;  buttons,  silks,  linings,  &c,  aie  t»  W 
fturnished  by  the  customer. 

Female  teachers  private  lessons,  languages  47.6  cents  per  hour ;  singing,  71.4  cents  per  one-kaa 
•ur. 
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AOBIOUIiTUBAL  WAGES. 

Wage$  paid  per  day  to  agricultural  laborers  in  the  di$triol  of  Stettin,  without  hoard  and 

lodging. 


Occapationfl. 


TeDudes 


Average. 


$1  67 
1  42 


CORPORATION  EMPLOY^feS. 
Wages  paid  per  annum  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  Stettin, 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  CITY. 

Magistrate. — First  mayor,  $3,213.  Second  mayor,  salary,  $1,904;  for  administration 
of  sayings  bank,  $107.10 ;  total,  $2,011.10.  City  attorney  and  alderman,  $1,499.40; 
saperintendent  of  fiie  department  and  alderman,  $1,570.80;  city  treasurer  and  alder- 
man, $1,428;  commissioner  of  public  buiLdings,  $2,142 ;  aldermeo,  $1,285.20;  school 
inspectors,  $t,42^<. 

Salaried  officers  appointed  hy  the  magistrate. — Two  city  architects,  each  $1,142.40; 
eity  engineer,  $856.80 ;  city  auditor,  $928.20 ;  city  clerk,  $928.20 ;  commissioner  of 
public  buildings,  $856.t-0 ;  city  secretary,  $856.80 ;  city  register,  $714 ;  city  hofmeister 
and  secretary,  $749.70;  four  bookkeepers,  1  at  $642.60,  2  at  $553.35=$!,  106.70;  ]  at 
^517.65 ;  total,  $2,266.95.  Three  secretaries,  2  at  $606.90=$1,213.80 ;  1  at  $517.65 ;  total, 
$1,731.45.  Seven  assistants,  with  $553.35  to  $357  each,  total,  $2,998.80.  A  number  of 
messengers,  Janit-ors,  firemen,  iS^c,  from  $3'.t:^.20  to  $221.34.  Extras  and  remunera- 
tion allowed  u  aking  a  grand  total  of  $21,012.18. 

Employes  in  the  city  gas  and  water  works,  from  $476  to  $1,428.  Workingmen, 
47.6  to  59.5  cents.  Policemen,  $15.75  to  $16.66  to  commence  with,  rising  to  $35.70  per 
month,  nniform  provided  for. 

FIRB  DEPARTMENT. 

Superintendent,  $785.40;  chief  of  department,  $571.20;  first-class  fireman,  $265.60 
to  $2^.74  ;  second'Class  fireman,  $214.20  t^)  $2.^)7.04  ;  hone  cart  man,  18  cents  a  night, 
besides  relief  and  regular  pensions  to  members'  widows  and  children. 

SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

Sladt  gymnasium. — Director,  $410.55  more  than  the  next  highest  salary.  Twenty- 
six  teachers,  from  $1,642.20  to  $:{33.20 ;  average,  $761.81.  Special  salaries  for  singing^ 
drawing.  &,c.,  according  to  hours  given:  Drawing,  $514.08 ;  Hinging,  $214.20;  gym- 
nastics, $285.60 ;  average,  $337.96.  Two  Janitors,  from  $202.62  to  $06.24 ;  average, 
$149.43. 

Real  gymnasium  (a  school  in  which  languages,  as  well  as  arts  and  sciences,  are 
taught). — Director,  $328.44  (in  gold)  more  than  the  next  highest  salary.  Twenty- 
four  teachers,  from  $1,560.09  to  $333.20  ;  average,  $631.31.    Janitor,  $226.43. 

Superior  girls'  school.  -Director,  $574.77  more  than  the  next  highest  salary.  Eight 
teacliers  from  $1,560.09  to  $440.30 ;  average,  $807.05.  Six  female  teachers  from  $487.90 
to  $:m.20  ;  average,  $:J82.78.     Gymnastics, $214.20  ;  drawing,  $157.08 ;  janitor,  $164.78. 

Elevated  girls'  school. — Rector,  $:^^3.43  more  than  the  next  highest  salary.  Six 
teachers  from  $999.60  to  $428.40 ;  average,  $591.62.  Two  female  teachers  fronr$2H5.60 
to  $257.04  ;  average,  $271. :)2.  Lessons  in  needle- work,  $257.04  ;  gymnastics,  $124.95; 
drawing,  $238 ;  janitor,  $146.37. 

GirW  school. — Principal,  $142.80  more  than  the  next  highest  salary.  Eight  teachers 
from  $714  to  $476;  average,  $544.42.  Two  femah*  teachers,  $285.60  each ;  two  female 
teachers  for  needle* work,  $228.48;  gymniisticn,  $71.40;  janitor,  $116.48. 

Boyi^  school. — Principal,  $142.80  more  than  the  next  highest  salary.  Fifteen  teach- 
ers from  $714  to  $249.90;  average,  $410.15.  Gymnastics,  $53.55 ;  janitor,  $184.06, 
Average  salary  of  all  teachers,  $634.39.  Average  salary  of  all  female  teachers,  $313.23, 
•xcept  specials — needle- wojk  average,  $242.76. 
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PBINTEBS'  WAaES. 


JStaUmeni  $hawing  the  wage»  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers (oompotttort, 

proof-readerSf  ^.)  in  Stettin, 


Oooupatioiis. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

ATeof^ 

Xwe-sctten «. • 

6S81 

4  05 

643 

71 

386 

•7  14 

7  14 

666 

96 

428 

•S<7 

ProMinftn 

SSI 

Proof-readers 

•  » 

ADDrentice 

o 

Laborer 

isr 

AVEBAGE  WAGES  IN  POMEBANIAN  CITIES. 
Average  wages  paid  to  workingmen  in  the  following  eiUes  of  Pomerania,  per  dian. 


ITame  of  eitj. 


Gttfof  StetUn 

Alt  Damm 

Gftrts  on  the  Oder 

Grahow  on  the  Oder 

Pencun  

Poelita 

Greifenhagen 

Bahn 

Flddlchow 

Pyrlta 

Stargard  in  Prasnia 

Frelenwalde  In  Pmaaia . 

Noerenberg 

Jacobehagen 

Zaohau  «... 

Ifaogard 

Daber 

Haaaow 

OoUnow 

Begenwalde 

Cabea 

Plathe 

Wangerin 

G-retfeDberg  in  PrnHia. . 
Treptlow  on  the  Sega ... 

Cammin 

Swinemttnde 

Usedom 

WolUn 

Ueckermfinde 

Pasewalk: 

Kenwarp 

Anclam 

Demmln 

Jarmen 

Treptlow  on  the  ToUense 


Kumber 

of  inhab 

itanta. 


Laborera  over  aiz-  :  Laborers  nadardzr 


teenyearaofage. 


91«756 
4.987 
6.18i 

13, 672 
2.060 
4.146 
6,006 
8.146 
2.931 
8,123 

21,828 
2,884 
2,956 
1,045 
1.509 
4.949 
2.271 
2,815 
9,000 
6,442 
5,612 
2,225 
2,709 
5,860 
7,052 
5,856 
8,478 
1,810 
5,506 
5,616 
9.469 
2,280 

13.000 

10,507 
1,642 
4,165 


Half 


C^nis. 
47.60 
41.65 
41.65 
47.60 
85.70 
29.75 
28.56 
23w80 
28.80 
30.94 
85.70 
85.70 
23.80 
23.80 
86.70 
85.70 
28.60 
29.75 
35.70 
85.70 
23.80 
29.75 
82.13 
85.70 
20.75 
85.70 
29.75 
35.70 
20.75 
36.70 
23.80 
85.70 
42.84 
85.70 
29.75 
8&70 


Omts. 
2&80 
2L42 
2a  75 
21.42 
28.80 
17.85 
19.04 
11.90 

>  14.28 
14.28 
10.04 
28.80 
9.52 
14.28 
17.85 
23.80 
11.90 
17.85 
17.85 
28.80 
14.28 
1&66 
2L42 
23.80 
14.28 
23.80 
19.04 
23.80 
17.85 
23.80 
23.80 
29.75 
23.80 
23.80 
17.85 
23.80 


tesn  jssxaof  ifa 


I 


Msl< 


Omta. 
28.80 
83.80 
17.85 
23.80 
17.85 
17.85 
11.90 
11.90 

9lS8 
11.90 
11.90 
11.90 

9.52 

9.58 

7.14 
11.90 

0.58 
11.90 
17.85 
11.90 
11.90 

9158 
14.28 
17.86 

9158 
14. ;» 
19104 
17.86 
*  9158 
21.43 
14.28 
29.75 
28.80 
23.80 
11.90 
17.85 


149 
1X01 
14.9 
2L1S 
17.  A 

asi 

19 

la 

1L9 

na 
&» 
in 
na 
&« 

8« 
7.U 

&a 

aa 
ita 

ILM 

19 

149 

119 

la 

a» 

ta 

SLd 

&a 

na 

149 
17.8 

aa 
aa 


KOTB.>-At  a  meeting  of  the  anthorltiea  of  the  district,  held  May  6, 1884,  the  wages  hare  bees  tsA 
tor  Stettin  (city) :  Men,  47.6  centB ;  women,  23.8cents ;  boys,  23.8  cents ;  girls,  14.28  eents.  For  all  etktf 
places  in  the  district  of  Stettin :  Men,  23.8;  womon,  16  66;  boys,  11.9;  girls,  9.58.  Tea  workiBg-hosa 
(he  day,  from  7  to  12  a.  m.,  and  1  to  6  p.  m. 
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LiymO  EXPENSES  IN  STETTIN. 

Statement  ofeaminge  and  living  expeneee  of  fourteen  individudl  employ^  in  different  oceu- 

paiions. 


OoonpatUms. 


In  cement  fkctory- ••••  • 

In  machine-shop 

In  chemical  fkctory 

LiMper-mill 

In  floar-raill  (by  steam) 
Inoil  factory 

In  soiq)  faetoiy 

In  ndlroad  service 

Cfebinet-maker 

Loekamith 

Slioemmker 

TaOor 

KSTTT 

neU-laborer 


Namber  of  the  members  of 
families. 


9 


9 

a 

o 


I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
I 


1 

I 

1 
1 


I? 


is 

•5  8 


8 

4 


1 
2 


2 

4 


a 
^  a 

o 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


1 

2 


o 
H 


6 
2 
5 
6 
6 
8 


5 
2 

4 
2 


0 
8 


Income. 


$128  52 
185  64 
100  40 
167  79 
220  15 

185  64 

173  74 

157  08 
160  65 
142  80 
130  90 

186  85 

154  70 
78  54 


"€  • 

H 

sa 

«  « 

s 

^a 

a 

=:S 

^ 

$42  84 

71  40 

$17  85 

28  56 

85  70 

23  80 

(28  56^ 
\  21  4-4 

21  42 

6186 

65  45 

28  56 

47  60 

<  io  04? 
(28  565 

17  85 

0  52 

21  42 

23  80 

& 


$171  36 
185  64 
261  80 
214  20 

220  16 

221  84 

247  S3 

18168 
226  10 
142  80 
159  46 

232  06 

182  07 
123  76 


Oocgpatlons 


In  cement  factory 

In  machine-shop 

In  obemieal  factory  . . . 

Inpaper-miU 

In  flour-mill  (by  steam) 

In  oil  factory 

In  soap  factory 

In  railroad  servloe 

Cabinet-maker 

Loelcamith 

Shoemaker 

Tnkn 

JTavTv 

leU-iaborer 


Bzpense  by  percentages. 


46 

60 
60 
65 

65 
42 
65 
50 
56 
53 
64 
56 
63 
71 


/ti 

a 


17 

8 
18 
22 
15 
34 
12 

9 
10 
10 

7 
16 
13 

7 


14 
12 
10 


7 

6 

8 

12 

14 

16 

14 

18 

16 

5 


4i 

S 

s 

■z 


4 
2 
1 
8 

13 
11 
12 
9 
6 
8 
4 


I 

0 


II 


I 


8 
2 
8 

I* 

4 
1 
1 
8 
2 
3 
2 
1 
11 


SI 

o 


2| 

1 

1 

1 

2 


8 


1 
2 


8 


.! 

H 
I 
2 
1 
2 
i 
1 
1 
1 

i 


2 


1 

1 

1 

i» 

1 

a 

2 
2 

u 

2 
1 


8 

„i 

4 

8 
2 

1 
2 

1 


FOOD  PRICES  IN  STETTIN. 


Articles. 


Wheat  floor per  pound. 

Bye  flour do... 

Beef: 

Fore  quarter do... 

Hind  quarter. ...........do... 

Veal: 

Forequarter do... 

Hind  quarter do... 


$0.0S6 
a  024 

0.119 
0.143 

0.095 
or  119 


Articles. 


Price. 


Mutton : 

Fore  quarter per  pound. . 

Hind  quarter do.... 

Pork: 

Salted do 

Ham.......... .......do.... 

Sausage do.... 


$0,119 
0.143 


0.110toa]5S 

0.148  to  0.190 

0.214 

0.288 
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Food  prices  in  Stettitt — Continued. 


Articles. 


Baoon pcrponnd.. 

Xrfurd do... 

Batter do  — 

Cheene do  — 

CodflAh do 

Kioe do  ... 

Oatmeal do 

Pearl  barley do 

Beann do... 

Lentils do... 

Peas do... 

Potatoes per60klloxTains. 

Salt per  pound. 

Milk per  liter. 

Saaerkraot perponnd. 

Poppy-oil do... 

Sweet  oil do... 

Petroleam do... 

y  inpff  ar per  1  i  ter . 

Alcohol * do... 

Whisky do... 

Tobacco per  pound. 

Coffee: 

Kio do... 

Jaya do... 

Chicory do... 

Sugar: 

Beflned do... 

Common do... 

Simp do . . . 

5W« per  egg. 

Candles : 

Stearine perponnd. 

Tallow do... 

6oan,common do  .. 

Coals per  owt. 


Price. 


$0,190 
0.190 
0.285 
0.119 
0.093 
0.U60 
0.024 
0.048 
0.048 
0  036 
0.036 
0.476 
0.024 
0.036 
0.024 
0.190 
0.  285 
0.033 
0.048 
0.143 
0.060 
0.238 

0.190 
0.262 
0.043 

0.005 
0.083 
0.060 
0.012 

0.167 
0.190 
0.060 
0.288 


Articles. 


ii 


Hard  wood per  4  test  meter.. 

Softwood do.... 

Bread,  rye perponnd.. 

Shirting: 

Not  bleached per  meter.. 

Bleached do 

Sheeting: 

Xot  bleached,  65  to  7&  oenti- 

meters  wide per  meter.. 

Bleached,  75  to  82  oentimeters 

wide per  meter. . 

Bleached,  100  cenUmeters  wide, 

per  meter 

Flannel,  about 70 centimeters  wide, 

piT  meter 

Calico  per  meter. . 

Ticking,  67  to  75  centimeters  wide, 

per  meter 

Woolen   oloth  for  mechanics,  120 

centimeters  wide per  meter. . 

BootA,  for  mechanics 

Biiots,  for  mechanics,  horse  leather. 

Shoes,  foi  mechanics 

Kent  for  2  ri>oms  and  kitchen,  per 

month 

Rent  for  3  rooms  and  kitchen,  per 

month 

Bent  for  4  rooms  and  kitchen,  per 

mouth 

Boai*d  nnd  lodging  for  single  men, 

per  week 

Board  snd  lodging  for  single  women, 

perweek 

Soup    kitchen  for  the  poor,   per 
meal 


Piioo. 


ao64toi.m 

a096toil4l 


0.096  to  8.  H4 

0.108  to  QLlM 

0.2MtoflL2U 

0.108  to  (IlW 
0.084  to  Q.M 

0.120  to  0.19 

0. 990  to  1.  IN 
1.000  to  I.M 
2.020toS.38l 
0.880totlll 

1. 900  to  S.  SSI 

3.570to4.7tt 

4. 700  to  5i  AM 

}.900toiSM 

L43* 

tm 


HmUSTRIES  AND  EMPLOYlfiS  OF  POMERANIA. 
Table  Bhowing  indu$trie9  and  number  of  pereons  occupied  within  ihe  province  of  PomeretiA. 


Oconpations. 


Mining,  smelting  and  salt. 
Stones  and  earth . 
Metals 

Machines,    tools,    instru- 
ments, &o. 

Chemicals 

Heating  and  lighting 
Textile  fabrics 
Paper  and  leather. 
Wood  and  carving 
Food  and  provisions 
Clothing  and  cleaning. 
Poly  graphical.. 
Other  branches 

Totals.... 


1,  089,1, 474|700  8, 263^28, 810,2, 162|918 


56,82, 250  80, 972, 
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TRADE  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

[Translated  from  the  German.] 

Title  YII. — Workingmen  (Journeymen,  helpers,  apprentices,  workmen  in  factories). 

I.  General  relations. 

Skc.  105.  The  regulation  of  the  relations  between  masters  and  their  employes  is 
left  to  themselves,  within  the  restrictions  of  the  law  of  the  German  Empire. 

The  masters  cannot  compel  their  workmen  to  work  on  Sundays  or  holidays.    Such 
work  which  cannot  be  postponed,  or  does  not  allow  an  intermission  without  loss,  is 
not  comprised  in  the  foregoing  regulation. 
The  holidays  are  designated  by  the  Government. 

Sec.  106.  Masters  who  have  lost  their  civil  rights  are  not  allowed,  as  long  as  these 
risbts  are  withheld  from  them,  to  instruct  persons  under  eighteen  years. 

The  police  authorities  can  enforce  the  dismission  of  such  persons,  if  employed  con- 
trary to  the  above  regulation. 

Sec.  107.  Persons  under  twenty -one  years  of  age  can  only  be  employed  as  working- 
meo,  if  they  have  a  book  of  employment  (Arbeitsbuoh),  unless  otherwise  provided  for 
by  law.  When  such  workingmen  are  engaged,  the  master  has  to  ask  for  the  book, 
keep  the  same  in  security  and  show  it,  if  asked  for  by  legal  authorities,  and  return 
it  to  the  employ^  at  his  dismissal.  These  regulations  do  not  apply  to  children,  who 
are  bound  to  visit  the  public  schools. 

Sec.  110.  The  book  of  employment  must  contain  the  name  of  the  workiugman,  the 
town  or  village  where  and  the  year  and  day  when  he  was  born,  as  also  his  signature. 
These  books  have  to  show  the  seal  and  signature  of  the  authorities.  The  latter  shall 
keep  a  register  of  the  boqj^s  of  employment  issued  by  them.  The  arrangement  of 
said  books  will  be  ordered  by  the  chancellor  of  the  Empire. 

Sec.  hi.  When  the  workiugman  enters  the  master's  service,  the  latter  shall  record 
Id  the  book  the  date  of  beginning,  as  also  the  kind  of  work  given  him,  also  at  the  dis- 
missal the  date  of  leaving ;  and  if  the  work  was  changed  during  the  time,  the  kind  of 
work  last  emploved  at  is  to  be  recorded. 

Sec.  112.  If  the  master  should  not  return  the  book  as  prescribed  by  law,  or  should 
neglect  to  enter  the  items  above  mentioned,  or  should  have  inscribed  improper  re- 
marks, the  workman  can  sue  him  for  damages  within  four  weeks. 

Sec.  113.  The  workman  can  at  his  dismissal  demand  a  certificate  stating  the  length 
of  time  he  worked,  and  what  kind  of  work  he  was  employed  at. 

Sec.  115.  The  masters  are  obliged  to  pay  the  wages  in  cash  money.  They  cannot 
pay  the  wages  in  goods. 

Exceptions  to  this  regulation  are,  provisions,  fuel,  &c.,  provided  they  are. not 
charged  bibber  than  the  marked  price;  also,  the  laborers  can  be  charged  with  rent, 
food,  medicine,  medical  advice,  as  also  with  tools  and  materials  used  by  them,  ana 
tile  same  deducted  from  their  wages. 

.11.  Relation  of  journeymen  and  helpers. 

Sec.  120.  Masters  employing  laborers  under  eighteen  years  are  obliged  to  take  par- 
ticular care  of  their  health  and  morality. 

They  have  to  grant  said  laborers  upon  their  demand  the  time  to  visit  a  public 
school  for  further  education ;  if  necessary,  the  authorities  shall  fix  the  time  to  be  spent 
in  it. 

^  The  masters  are  finally  obliged  to  make  all  arrangements  needed  for  the  sftfety  of 
life  and  preserving  of  health  which  their  respective  trades  may  require. 

Sec.  121.  Journeymen  and  helpers  are  obliged  to  comply  with  the  order  of  their 
masters  regarding  the  work  they  are  employed  at  and  the  rules  of  the  house ;  they 
«re  not  obliged  to  do  household  work. 

Sec.  122.  A  journeyman  or  helper  can  be  dismissed  from  work,  or  quit  the  same,  if 
notice  is  given  by  either  side  fourteen  days  before. 

Sec.  123.  In  particular  cases  stipulated  by  law,  journeymen  and  helpers  can  be 
dismissed  without  foregoing  notice,  and  at  once. 

Sec.  124.  In  particular  cases  stipulated  by  law,  journeymen  and  helpers  can  leave 
work  without  notifying  the  masters  before. 

8sc.  125.  A  master  who  persuades  a  journeyman  or  helper  to  leave  his  work  before- 
properly  finishing  it,  can  be  held  respoDsible  by  the  former  master  for  damages. 

In  the  same  way  a  master  may  be  held  n-sponsible  if  he  engages  or  holds  a  jour- 
neyman or  helper  whom  he  knows  to  be  obliged  to  work  for  another  master. 
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III.  Relations  of  apprentices. 

Sec.  126.  The  inaster  in  obliged  to  show  and  teach  the  apprentice  the  diffeivot 
hrauches  of  his  trade  in  such  rotation  as  in  most  practical  for  learning  it.  He  himcelf 
ninst  teach  and  show  the  apprentice  or  appoint  a  fit  person  particnlarly  for  thatpor- 
pose. 

He  shall  not  use  the  apprentice  for  other  services  not  pertaining  to  the  trade,  oriet 
him  at  work  during  church  hours  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

It  is  hi.s  duty  to  teach  the  apprentice  diligence  and  good  morals,  and  to  gaard  him 
against  exc<'88es. 

Sec.  127.  The  apprentice  is  under  the  discipline  of  the  master,  and  has  also  to  ohtj 
the  orders  of  his  substitute. 

Sec.  128.  The  apprenticenhip  can,  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  four  weeks,  be 
dissolyed  on  request  of  either  party.  An  agreement  taking  the  apprentice  od  trisl 
for  more  tban  three  months  is  null  and  void.  After  expiration  of  probation  time  he 
may  be  discharged  before  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship  in  particular  cases,  SQchaSr 
for  instance,  dishonesty,  disobedience,  &.c.  The  apprentice  himself  can  dissolve  the 
apprenticeship  after  the  expiration  of  the  probation  time  in  the  following  cases: 

1.  In  case  of  sickuesi*,  inability  to  work,  or  if  the  master  commits  an  act  of  violeaee 
aj^ainst  him,  or  iiisnlts  him  in  a  brutal  manner,  or  in  case  the  mtUter  does  not  pay  him 
his  wages,  or  encourages  him  to  dishonest  or  immoral  acts. 

2.  If  the  master  neglects  his  dnti«'s  in  regard  to  the  health  and  moral  edacationof 
the  apprentice,  or  neglects  to  fnlfill  the  duties  mentioned  in  the  contract  of  the  appren- 
ticeship, or  misuses  the  rights  of  discipline  intrusted  to  him.  The  death  of  the  ap- 
prentice dissolves  the  contract  of  apprenticeship ;  the  death  of  the  master  dissolves 
the  c  ntract  if  notice  is  given  of  the  dissolution  within  four  weeks. 

Sec  29.  At  expiration  of  the  apprenticeship  the  master  is  bound  to  give  the  sp- 
pren  ce  a  certificate,  mentioning  the  trade  learned,  the  duration  of  apprenticeship, 
and  the  knowledge  and  skill  obtained,  as  also  the  behavi<#  of  the  apprentice  during 
this  time;  this  certificate  has  to  be  certified  by  the  local  ant hori ties  free  of  cost. 
Where  guilds  or  other  societies  of  the  trade  exist,  they  can  issue  certificates. 

Sec.  130.  If  the  apprentice  leaves  bis  place  unlawfully  without  the  consent  of  the 
master,  the  master  cannot  claim  him  again  unless  he  has  a  written  contract.  In  the 
latter  case  the  police  an  thori  ties  may  compel  the  apprentice,  if  desired  so  by  the  mas* 
ter,  to  stay  so  long,  until  the  apprenticeship  has  been  dissolved  by  lawfnl  decision. 

Sec.  131.  If  the  master  is  infoimed  by  a  written  declaration  from  the  father  or 
guardian,  or  if  the  apprentice  is  of  ago  by  the  latter  himself,  that  the  apprentice  in- 
tends to  learn  a  difierent  trade,  then  the  apprenticeship  is  di8.solved  after  expiration 
of  four  weeks,  if  the  apprentice  is  not  discharged  before.  The  reason  of  dissolntion 
must  be  mentioned  by  the  master  in  the  book  of  employment.  Within  nine  months 
after  the  dissolution,  the  apprentice  cannot  be  employed  in  the  same  trade  by  another 
master  without  the  consent  of  the  former. 

Sec.  132.  If  the  apprenticeship  comes  to  an  end  before  the  time  fixed  in  the  con- 
tract, damaj^es  can  only  be  claimed  by  the  master  or  apprentice  if  a  written  contract 
exists. 

IV.  Relations  of  laborers  in  factories. 

Sec.  134.  Paragraphs  121  to  125  may  be  referred  to,  regarding  factory  laborers;  if 
the  laborers  are  regarded  as  apprentices,  paragraphs  126  to  Vii  are  to  be  referred  to. 

Sec.  13.5.  Children  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  not  be  employed  in  factories. 
Children  under  14  years  of  age  are  not  allowed  to  work  more  than  fi  hours  per  day. 
Children  that  are  obliged  to  visit  public  schools  are  not  allowed  to  work  in  uctocies 
unless  they  attend  a  regular  course  of  study  of  at  least  3  hours  per  day. 

Persons  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years- of  age  shall  not  work  more  than  10  hoars 
per  day.  The  engagement  of  women,  auer  having  given  birth  to  a  child,  is  not  al- 
lowed before  three  weeks  have  elapsed. 

Si  c.  136.  The  working  hours  of  Juvenile  laborers  shall  not  begin  before  5.30  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  nor  last  longer  than  8.30  o'clock  in  the  eveoing.  Between  the  work- 
ing hours  of  every  working  day  regular  intermissions  must  be  allowed.  The  time  of 
rest  must  be  of  half  an  hour's  length  for  children  ;  for  young  people  between  fonrtee» 
and  sixteen  years  of  age,  an  hour  for  dinner,  as  also  half  an  hour  in  the  forenoon  and 
half  an  hour  in  the  afteruoon.  During  the  pauses  the  young  laborers  bhall  not  he 
employed  at  any  work,  nor  their  presence  allowed  in  the  rooms  where  they  are  em- 
ployee), unless  all  work  is  stopped  therein  during  this  time.  Juvenile  laborers  shAll 
not  be  employed  on  Sundays  or  holidays,  nor  during  the  hours  designated  by  the  mis- 
ister  of  the  gospel  for  the  instruction  in  catechism,  for  confirmation,  confession  and 
communion. 

Sec.  137.  The  employment  of  children  in  a  factory  is  not  allowed  if  a  card  for  eiiip!(>J- 
ment  has  not  been  tendered  before  to  the  employer.    This  also  applies  to  yoaog  peo- 
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pie  between  fourteen  and  aixteen  yean,  who  are  yet  obliged  to  yisit  the  public  fichools. 
A  book  of  employment  is  not  necesdary  in  this  case. 

8ec.  138.  If  javenile  laborers  are  to  be  employed  in  factories^  the  employer  shall 
inform  by  letter  the  police  department  before  the  beginning  of  employment.  In  this 
notice  the  following  is  to  be  stated :  The  factory  where  employed,  on  what  davs  of 
the  week  employment  i»  to  take  place,  the  commencement  and  end  of  the  working 
hoors  and  pauses,  as  also  the  kind  of  work  employed  at.  A  change  herein  is  not 
allowed  before  being  reported  to  the  authorities.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  employer  to 
exhibit  a  list  of  the  Juvenile  laborers  in  the  rooms  of  each  factory  on  a  place  easily 
Tisible,  stating  the  working  days,  as  also  the  commencement  and  ending  of  the  work- 
ing hours  and  time  of  rest ;  also  shall  be  exhibited^  in  the  premises  mentioned  above^ 
a  card  containing  the  regulations  for  employment  of  Juvenile  laborers. 

Sbc.  139  a.  By  resolutions  of  the  federal  council  it  can  be  forbidden  or  only  condi- 
tionally allowed  to  employ  Juvenile  and  female  laborers  in  branches  of  industry  bv 
which  their  health  or  morals  are  getting  endangered.  Particularly  can  it  be  forbid- 
den that  women  be  employed  at  certain  branches  of  industry  during  night  time.  The 
resolutions  of  the  federal  council  have  to  be  laid  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag.    They  are  null  and  void  if  declared  so  by  this  body. 

Sec.  139  &.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  police  authorities,  or  of  officers  appointed  ex- 
pressly by  the  Govemmenti  to  control  the  execution  of  the  regulations  mentioned  in 
para^phs  135  to  139  a,  as  also  in  120,  section  3. 

It  18  the  duty  of  the  above  mentioned  officers  to  make  yearly  reports  of  their  official 
doings.  These  reports,  or  abstracts  of  the  same,  are  placed  before  the  federal  council 
and  uerman  Reichstag.  The  inspection  of  the  factories,  if  in  operation,  by  the  above- 
named  officers  must  be  allowed  by  the  proprietors  at  any  time,  especially  at  night. 


Ilnelosare  No.  7.] 
Besults  of  the  loan  and  credit  ohoperative  eodetiee  from  1876  to  1882,  inclueive. 


Tear. 


1076. 
1«7. 
1978 
1879. 


1881.. 
1883.. 


■Si 
II 


^.5 

OS 


806 
929 
948 


906 


905 


Namber 
of  mem- 
ben  of 
the  80- 
cietiea. 


Sums    advanced  and 
newals  granted. 


Marki. 
431.216 
468.662 
480.507 
459,083 
400,656 
462,212 
461, 168 


re- 


Total  amount. 


Mdrki. 
1, 52.5. 389, 219 
1,  550, 402. 483 
1, 456, 008, 733 
1, 398,  ISO.  830 
1, 447, 526. 817 
1. 472, 004, 974 
1.502,367,435 


Arerage 
sum  for 
each  so- 
ciety. 


Marks. 
1.892.542 
1. 668. 804 
1,535,869 
1, 555, 195 
1, 507, 712 
1. 631, 934 
1, 660, 074 


Shares  of  the 
members. 


Marki. 
88, 876, 189 
98,685.583 
102. 882. 342 
100,906,248 
102. 029, 306 
102,874,010 
103,286,404 


Own  capital. 


Seserre. 


Marki. 
10. 015. 027 
12. 065, 410 
13. 853, 027 
15.117,802 
16, 398. 062 
17, 396, 157 
18, 182, 515 


Total 

amount  of 

both. 


Marki. 
98, 891, 166 
110. 700.  993 
116,785.360 
116.114,050 
118.427.428 
119,770.187 
121, 468. 919 


122,694 
1*9,161 
123.18a 
129,160 
180, 714 
132,76a 
134, 21» 


BORROWED  FUNDS. 


Yew.  . 

From  pri- 
Tate  persona. 

From  banks 
and  societies. 

e- 

Total. 

Average 

snm  for  each 

society. 

Per  cent,  of 

own  capital 

against  the 

bomiwed 

funds. 

1876 

Mmrkt. 
198,849,234 
209.285,582 
208. 041, 742 

Marki. 
14. 160, 425 
17. 141, 659 
17.  548.  478 

Marki. 
121.962.822 
124.591,862 
121, 005, 198 
126, 527, 620 
122, 072, 777 
123. 146,  318 
128, 608, 891 

Marki. 
334. 472. 581 

Marki. 
414.978 

29. 5r 

1877 

351,019.103              877.846 
846. 595. 413              365.  607 

81.54 

1878 

33.68 

1879 

207.016,091  1      18,621,864 
231. 005. 835         11.  87 1 .  833 

347.165,475 
364. 440. 945 
874,298,414 
379, 379, 292 

386, 168                    8:i.  44 

1880 

402, 262 
414.064 
419, 203 

82. 4» 

1881 

249,318,951 
240,112,136 

10.838,145 
10, 663. 765 

81.99 

2881 

82.01 
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rindoftnre  No.  8.] 
Be8ulU  of  the  co-operative  consume  eoeieiiee  from  1876  to  1882,  imdutwe. 


•^i 

1 

Amounts  du 

2| 

by  ineiDDCit 

^•S 

• 

&*i 

for  foodi 

>ieties 

P'5 

bought  Oft 

<=>£ 

orrdlt. 

Number 

Kecelpte  from 

Amounta 

Debte  con- 

la 

xear. 

of 

aales  during 

due  to  mem- 

Beserre. 

tracted  on 

-es 

ei 

mem  bers. 

the  ye^. 

ben. 

loans. 

•S 

9  «a 

Amonnl  !• 

let 
be 

^•5 

Soc 

3 

Markt. 

Markt. 

Markt. 

Markt. 

Markt. 

Markt. 

1876.. 

180 

101,727 

24,378,410 

3,046,003 

656.898 

2, 672, 415 

1.004,186 

142.722     41 

1877.. 

202 

99,862 

26, 503, 379 

3. 199, 532 

671. 519 

2,564,148 

899.163 

158.113 

54 

1878.. 

202 

109, 515 

28, 601. 734 

2,927,619 

852, 695 

2. 810, 083 

785.394 

164.708 

51 

1879. 

191 

130,777 

28. 772, 988 

3, 204. 677 

954.723 

2, 476. 502 

722,390 

90,929 

41 

1880.. 

195 

94,866 

30, 359,  000 

3, 177, 829 

1, 036, 153 

2,884,583 

668,501) 

141. 6» 

41 

1881.. 

185 

116,510 

82,  761. 636 

3,088,788 

1,206.289 

2,926.506 

537,672 

122,750     41 

2882.. 

182 

130, 089 

83, 603, 799 

8, 352, 568 

1,323,434 

2,849,796 

449,493 

1U6.719 

47 

PROGRESS  BETWEEN  1876  A.ND  1882  (XTNTTED  STATES  CURRENCY). 


1876.. 
1882.. 


180 
182 


101. 727 
135,089 


$5. 802. 061  58 
7, 097, 704  16 


$724, 970  13 
797,911  18 


$132, 422  72 
314, 977  29 


1636,034  77 
678, 251  45 


0238,006  27  m  007  84 
106,070  33  '  25.380  12 


flnclosure  No.  10.] 

JBalanoe  sheet  of  the  co-operative  loan  and  credit  aseooiations  in  the  consnlar  dieiriet  rf 

Stettin  for  ISSi.* 


Items. 


Number  of  members. 


Monty  advanetd,  eurrttUaeoount  butintttandtaltt. 

Honey  loaned  on  certain  time  during  year: 

On  advanced  drafts 

On  discounts,  business  drafts 

On  notes 

On  mortgages 


Total 


Number  of  credits  given 
Current  account  business : 

Moneys  paid  out 

Honeys  received 

Number  of  accounts 


Totidof  all  expenses  during  the  year 

OomputcUion  and  dittribuHon  qf  net  profltt. 

Business  Income: 

Interests,  &c.,  of  indebted  members  still  due  (unpaid) 

Paid   

Income  for  sales,  &c.,  still  due  (unpaid) 

Paid   

Business  expenses : 

Interest  to  creditors— 

Unpaid 

Paid 


Provinces. 


Bast  and  West 
Prussia. 

Pometaaia. 

33,776 

Ii4ffl 

• 

Markt. 

64,083,817 

11,280,620 

48,220 

14,682 

Jforb. 

86,6J7,7» 

xm 

1S,«I 

76, 277, 830 

42,44%«a 

183,567 

7, 734, 210 

6,006,021 

788 

7.in.M 
-sal 

111,083.706 

77,344,111 

26,111 
1. 560, 468 
'    1,430  . 
85,406 

182,280 
627,807 

n.m 

8n,4SI 
3S^S3S 

18UM 

*  The  figures  in  this  table  are  Just  as  the  consul  gave  them. 
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Balance  $h€ei  of  the  eihoperative  loan  and  credit  aeaociation,  ^o. — Continued. 


Items. 


OomputatUm  and  diitribuHon  qf  n^  profitt—CoDtinntA, 

* 

BasineH  income — Contlnned. 

SftlAriefl  and  afdministrAlion  expensM— 

ITopftid 

Paid. 


Net  profits... 
Grand  total 


These  profits  are  tamed  over  to — 

Be^errefand 

Dividends  to  members 

For  education  and  other  benevolent  purposes. 
Balaaoe  at  end  of  year : 
Assets  of  the  business — 

On  hand 

Cash 

Notes,  drafts.  Ac , 

Ontstandings  of  the  business- 
Drafts,  notes,  fto 

Mortimges 

CuTTent  accounts 

At  Iwnksand  societies 

Balance  of  income  of  last  rear 

Valne  of  tuTentory  of  business 

y alue  of  property 


Total  of  assets. 


Debts  of  the  business : 

Business  shares  of  members 

Reserrefund 

Moneys  borrowed  by  society: 
From  prirates— 

For  three  months  and  longer. 
For  less  than  three  months  . . 

From  banks  and  societies 

Balance  doe  of  last  year 

Interest  in  advance 

Net  profits  not  divided 


Total  of  debts 

Obligations  by  transfers  (giro)  of  the  socle^  at  end  of  year. 


Provinoes. 


Bast  and  West 
Prussia. 


Markt. 
88,528 
228,227 
44,i36 


478,534 


74,502 

886,587 

7,724 


20. 
2. 


787,686 
028,791 

307,874 
144, 035 
076,!  90 
277.466 
37,279 
28.831 
149, 043 


Pomerania. 


24,735,620 


6,268.221 
866.922 


12, 669, 251 

4, 220. 646 

122.228 

805,  530 

95.546 

197,270 


24,735,620 
151. 840 


Marki. 

43,758 

134,137 

13,924 


201,901 


40.039 

174,309 

1,636 


485,868 
1,501,621 

11.924,808 
75.850 
1,499,670 
232,496 
24,100 
17,312 
84,150 


15, 473, 218 


2,360,285 
475,701 


7,835,690 

4.  253, 370 

05.870 

282,578 

65.215 

104,547 


15,478.218 
211.478 


llnoloanre  No.  11.] 

List  ehowing  memher$  of  oo-cperative  credit  and  loan  90oieiie$  Ufithin  ths  coneular  dittrict  of 

SUttin  for  1882. 


Items. 


MEXBKBSHir. 

NnmlMr  of  members  at  opening  of  year  1882 

Xntered  during  the  year 

Witbdrawn  during  the  year : 

By  freewill 

By  death 

By  dismission 

Total 


Provinces. 


East  and 

West 
Prussia. 


20,689 
8,229 


1.464 
450 
454 


2,368 


Pome- 
rania. 


12,537 
847 


508 
609 


1,081 
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List  Bhmoing  memhera  of  e(hoperaiive  credit  and  Joan  Mcidiet,  4^ — Continiied. 


Items. 


MXXBBUSHIF— Oontinned. 


Increase  of  nembera  daring  year  1882  — 
]!i7ambt*r  of  members  at  dose  of  year  1882  . 
Decrease  of  mem  Iters  during  year  1882  . . . 
Humber  of  members  at  close  of  year  1882. 


STAMDIKO  XH  UFB  OT  MKMBBB& 

Independent  fanners,  gardeners,  fishers,  and  foresters : 
Male 


Female 

Helpers  and  laborers  with  fkrmerSf  gardeners,  fishers,  and  foresters : 


Female , 

liannfacturers,  proprietors  of  mines,  and  eontractors ; 
Male 


irTonnoeiu 


East  and 

West 
Pmssia. 


Female 

Independent  mechanics : 

Male  

Female ■ 

Trarle  journeymen  and  laborers  in  &ctories  and  mines: 

Malt) I. 

Female 1 

Independent  merohants  and  dealers : 

Male  

Female 

Clerks  and  others  employed  by  mercbants: 

Male 

Female « 

Carters,  ship  owners,  hotel  and  saloon  keepers: 

Male : 

Female 

Letter-caiTiers,  subaltern  railroad,  telegraph  and  iHMt-oflioe  employte,  railroad 
laborers  not  independent,  waiters,  ana  mariners: 

Male 

Female 

Serrants  and  expressmen  (porters,  ice.) : 

Male  

Female , 

Physicians,  druggists,  teachers,  artlats,  Jonmalists,  church,  state,  and  city  offi« 
oei  s : 

Male 


Female 

Capitalists,  pensioners,  and  other  persons  without  ooeupiUioni 

Male 

Female 


Total  of  all  members : 

Male 

Female 


an 

80,550 


1,156 
lOS 


8 

63 
88 


2;  883 
138 


1, 


818 


27,002 
2,048 


Pona 
xaaia 


174 
1%30 


- 

11,886 

>.7n 

480 

101 

407 

» 

60 

T 

488 

n4 

13 

7 

6,666 

4.880 

827 

101 

851 

832 

12 

2,510 

^*5 

188 

1A8 

G 

TBI 

21 


146 

1 


m 


411 


ii,6r 

131 


'  rinolosnre  No.  12.] 
Balance  eheeU  of  182  co-operative  eoneume  aesociaiione  in  the  German  Empire  for  1881. 


Societies 

Members  at  close  of  year .., 

Stores  of  the  society A 


19 

130,069 

43S 


Total  amount  of  sales  during  the  year 33,603,799 

Computation  of  the  net  profits : 

JDUBiuess  income  of  the  stores 4,161,294 

Oth^rsales,  &o 146,383 

Business  expenses : 

Interest  to  creditors 86,8^ 

Salaries  and  costs  of  administration 1,773,73S 
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Gompntation  of  net  profits — Contlnaed.  Number. 

Extraordinary  loaees 7»104 

Net  profits : 

Grand  total : 2,514,017 

Tnmed  over  to  members : 

Interests i:?2,453 

Dividends 2,050,881 

Reserve  fund i:i4,672 

Fund  at  disposition 28,422 

Balance  at  end  of  year, 

ASSETS. 

Marks. 

Cashon  hand .- 692.103 

Inventory  of  goods  on  hand 3,974,136 

Dne  for  goods  sold  to  members  on  credit 106,719 

Other  claims  of  the  society ^ 1,92*-^,  263 

Inventory  of  business  and  fixtures 414,714 

Value  of  property 3,110,138 

Total  amount  of  assets i...  10,220.073 

DEBTB. 

Marks. 

Business  share  of  members 3, 352, 568 

Beservefond 1,323,434 

Fund  at  disposal  for  edncational  matters ^ 40,754 

Moneys  borrowed 1,585,156 

Debts  or  mortgages 1,264,640 

Checks  in  circulation 195,236 

Debts  of  the  society  for  goods  boneht  on  credit 449,493 

Unpaid  bnainess  expenses  and  undistribnted  profits 1, 994, 708 

Total  amount  of  debts 10  205,989 


[Inclosiire  No.  13.1 

lAetekowing  memb^eoflGS  co-operative  ooneumef  13  co-operative  produoHve,  and  1  co-opera- 
tive }>Mding  eoeiety  in  the  German  Empire  for  1882. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Number  of  members  opening  of  year  1882 99,655 

Number  of  members  entereadunng  the  year 18,8£0 

Withdrawn  during  the  year : 

ByfreewiU ^ 14,154 

By  death 836 

By  dismission 1,647 

Total 16,637 

Increase  of  members  duringyear  1882 2,253 

Number  of  members  at  close  of  year  1882 '. 101,908 

STANDIKG  IN  LIFE  OF  MBBCBERS. 

Independent  farmers,  gardeners,  fishers,  and  foresters : 

Male 3,513 

Female 269 

Helpers  and  laborers  with  farmers,  gardeners,  fishery,  and  foresters : 

Male 3,517 

Female 441 

Manufacturers,  proprietors  of  mines,  and  contractors: 

Male 1,488 

Femala 1 88 
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IndepeDdent  raechanioa : 

Male ^^ 14,678 

Female 866 

Tradw  Journeymen  and  laborers  in  factories  and  mines : 

Male 39,345 

Female 1,806 

Independent  merchants  and  dealers : 

Male 3,531 

Female 554 

Clerks  and  others  employed  by  merchants: 

Male 1,5» 

Female 1(» 

Carters,  ship  proprietors,  hotel  and  saloon  keepers : 

Male 2,371 

Female  .. 18* 

Letter-carriers,   subaltern  railroad,   telegraph,  and  post-office  employ^ 
railrood  laborers,  and  not  independent  waiters  and  mariners: 

Male 7,7'05' 

Female 118 

Servants  and  expressmen : 

Male 1,416 

Female 356 

Physicians,  druggists,  teachers,  artists,  Journalists,  church,  state,  and  city 
officers : 

Male 9,P53 

Female % 9S& 

Capitalists,  pensioners,  and  other  persons  without  occupation: 

Male 3,116 

Female 4,134 

Total  of  all  members  : 

Male ^m 

Female 9,868 


[Inolosare  Ne.  14.1 

Salaries  and  costs  of  adminislratxve  o/  126  co-opvative  oonsums  soeuUes  in  tks  Germn 

Empire  for  1882. 

SALARIES,  REMUNERATIONS,  AND  SHARES  OF  PROFIT^  (TANTI^IUKN). 

• 

Salaried  directors  of  the  society : 

Number ......  3S6 

Fixed  salary marks..  77,483 

Share  of  profits do....  116,161 

Storekef  pers : 

Number do 313 

Fixed  salary do 152,5»7 

Share  of  profits do 309,a9? 

Other  payments  made \. do 16,136 

Salaries  of  ot  her  society  officers,  clerks,  hired  meD^  d&c do 202, 997 

Salary  of  the  superintendent do.*..  31,9!3 

Expenses  for  a  foreign  reviser do....  1,001 

Other  personal  expeuses • do....  8,61^ 

Total  amount do 894,551 

Costs  of  administration  and  other  expenses : 

Kent  for  own  stores do 62,434 

Rent  for  other  stores do 127,357 

Co»t8  of  inventory do^ 51,605 

Co8ts  lor  repairs  and  real  estate ^do b2,888 

Books,  printing,  insurance,  and  other  administrative  costs do 190,869 

Total do 501,337 
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[InelMore  Ko.  15.] 
TM4  thawing  the  kind  of  homes  (^f  workingmen  and  rente  paid. 


t  rooms  «nd  1  hall  in  oommon  with 
flre-i^ce.* 


mom  nnder  thereof  with  open  flre- 

place  in  hall.* 
2  rooma  and  1  flre-place  in  eommon  in 

tfaehaJ].* 
2  rooms  and  a  amall  kitchen* ■ 

1  room  In  cellar  with  a  darh  hall  with 
open  ilre-plaoe.* 

1  room,  1  yery  amall  room  and  open 
flre-plaee.* 

2  rooms,  one  of  whioh  has  a  flre- 
place.* 

2  rooms  and  hall  &  common  with 
others  and  flre-place. t 

2  rooms  (I  Tery  small)  and  open  flre- 
plaee  in  common  hall.t 

1  room  and  1  flre-place  in  hall  in  com- 
moD.f 

Dot 

1  room  in  jard  (very  had  alr)t 

1  room,  1  flre-place ;  4  fire-places  on 
one  floor,  to  each  one  room.f 

Dot 

1  room  and  1  open  flre-place  in  hall 
in  comman.t 


Situation  and  con- 
dition of  the  rooma. 


i 

i 


Firststory $53  56 

...do 53  55 

Third  story 32  18 

Parterre 57  12 

I 
Firststory ,    04  25 

CelUr     perfectly  1    27  18 

dark    and    un-  | 

healthy. 
Parterre 


Parterre  perfectly 
damp  and  yery 
unhealthy. 

Second  story 


Parertre  ■ 
do  .... 


38  18 

34  27 

45  70 

27  18 

28  55 


...do 22  85 

...do :    2570 

Firststory <    22  85 


Second  story. 
Parterre 


22  85 
82  13 


Let  to  others. 


1  room  to  a  family 

for  $22.85. 
1    room    to  two 
widows  for  $27.85. 


1  room  for  $17.14 . . 

2  heds    to    look- 
smiths  for  $22.85. 


1  hed  to  a  girl  for 
$8.57. 

1  hed  for $11.42... 


S  f* 

a 

^8 


7 
5 
8 
9 
6 
7 


7 
8 
8 


5 
8 

8 
3 


s 


$30  7a 
25  70 
82  19 
39  9» 
41  41 
27  13 

32  13 
25  70 

34  27 

27  13 

28  59 

2?  85 

25  70i 
22  85 

22  85> 

88  18. 


*  Inhabitants  of  theee  rooms  are  mechanics,  locksmiths,  carpenters.  &c.,  employed  in  factories, 
t  Inhabitants  of  these  rooms  are  helpers  and  laborers  employed  in  factories. 

Number  offemalee  engaged  in  induetry  in  the  province  of  Fomerania  in  1882. 


Ocoopations. 


Stone  and  earth 

Metal 

Hachines  and  instroments. 

Chemical 

Heating  and  lighting 

Textile 

Paper  an  d  leather ^. 

"Wood  and  cnrving 

Groceries  and  proTisions . . 

Clnthing  and  cleaning 

Polygrmphical 

Otlier  branches 


Grand  totals 


12  to  14 
years. 


14  to  15 
years. 


3 


16 


25 
3 


55 


40 


20 
12 
88 
48 


30 
2 

21 
18 


247 


Over  16 
years. 


771 
40 


28 
110 
322 
801 

21 
328 

20 
172 

45 


2.158 


Total. 


82$ 
40 


73 
122^ 
885. 
352 

21 
86» 

22 

19a 

72 


2,46) 


528 
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Number  of  juvenilet  engaged  in  induetry  in  the  province  of  Pomerania  in  1882. 


OooapatioiM. 

Twelve  l#  fourteen 
years. 

Foorteen  to  sixteen 
years. 

Totalt. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 
19 

Male. 

Female. 

1 
Total. 

Male. 

333 
56 

221 
53 
23 
28 
42 
64 
64 
9 
42 
80 

Female. 

Totad. 

Stone  and  earth  indufftry 

Metal T.. 

16 

3 

817 
56 

229 
31 
23 
28 
42 
64 
49 
9 
42 
28 

49 

366 

56 
229 
60 
35 
66 
90 
64 
79 
11 
63 
46 

« 

■••     •■■■■ 

45 

IS 
68 
51 

90 
81 

Machine!  and  instr amenta... 

2 
22 

2 
38 

381 

Chemical 

HeAtinsT  and  llfhtinz. ..--.... 

16 

29 
12 
88 
48 

Textile 

25 
3 

25 
8 

n 

Pai;er  and  leather. 

91 

Wood  and  carving 

M 

Groceries  and  provisions 

Clothing  and  oleaning 

15 

IC 

30 

2 

21 

18 

10 
2 

21 
H 

9t 

U 

Polygrapbical .T 

8 

Other  branches 

2 

9 

11 

99 

1 

Grand  totals 

57 

56 

118 

918 

247 

1,165 

975 

909 

i.2n 

Liet  of  Juvenile  labcrert  in  the  province  of  Pomerania  from  1879  to  1882,  t 


1879 
I860 
1881 
1882 


u 

1 

Fourteen  to  six- 
teen years. 

Twelve  to  foar- 
teenyean. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

FemaK 

153 
169 
214 
201 

739 
713 
816 
918 

809 
273 
277 
247 

70 
48 
88 
87 

87 
28 

60 

809 
761 
854 
975 

801 
814 
808 

i 

s 

i 


1,1» 

1.081 

1,1« 
1,219 


United  States  Consulate, 

SteUin,  July,  1884. 


HEBMAIir  KIEFEB, 

ContuL 
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THURINGIA. 

MSPOBT  BY  OONBUL  M08HBR,  OF  80NNSBBBQ. 

Part  L— Male  Labor. 

t^e  rates  of  wages. 

The  followiDg  tables,  which  have  been  prepared  with  reference  to  ac- 
curacy and  completeness,  will  show  the  present  rates  of  wages  in  the 
Thuringian  states : 

Wages  paid  per  week  ofeixtjf-eix  working  hours  in  Sonneherg  (Thuringia)  and  vioinity. 


OccaiMktioDS. 


BUILDUrO  TXADI8. 


BrioUarers 

Hod-carriera 
MatoDM 

Ttfodera 

PlMlerers 

Tenders  .... 

SlAWrs 

Boofera 

Tenders  

Plaiub«rs 

AsnistADts  . . 

Carpenters 

CrSB-fluers 


OTHEB  TBAOB8. 


Bakers , 

BlackBDiHbs . 
Strikers . . 
Bookbinders 
Briek  makers 
Bnrwera 


Batcners , 

Brass  foanders i. 

Cabint't-makers 

Coufrctioners 

Cigar-makers 

Cooiiers , 

Cutlers 


DuUllers 

Drivers : 

Drajmen  and  tfMimnters 

Cab,  carriage,  and  street  railways 

Dyers 

Enjf  ravers 

Pa  riers  

Gardeners 

Battels    

Ht»rMe-8hoers 

Jewelers 

LaiNirers,  porters,  &o  ..» 

Lithoerspners  

Millwriichts 

Nailmrt  kers  fband) 

Potters  

Printers 

Tmchers,  public  schools 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Sail-u  iikers 

Steredures 

Tsnne-8 

Tailiira   

Triearraph  operators 

TiDsmiiba 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills) 


Lowest. 


$8  38 

"i'ii 


8  76 


8  75 
8  60 


2  85 


2  86 
2  b6 


2  85 
285 


288 

1  43 
3  75 

2  14 


2  85 
2  38 
2  50 
2  28 
2  85 


2  U 
2  85 
85 
28 
8  75 
2  38 
2  85 
85 
76 
U 
28 
8  75 
2  85 
85 
28 
28 


2 

4 


2 

4 
4 


3  75 


2  85 
2  38 
2  86 
2  38 
238 


Highest. 


$8  57 

'yii" 


6  71 


4  76 
4  85 


4  28 


3  76 

4  28 


3  09 
3  33 


4  28 
8  00 
4  76 
3  33 


5  71 
3  75 
3  00 
2  62 
8  75 


2 
3 


62 
75 

3  75 
7  14 

4  28 

3  75 

4  28 
3  33 
9  52 
3  00 


9 
5 

4 


f>2 
71 
28 
3  75 
7  14 
52 
28 


9 

4 


4  28 

2  85 
4  28 

3  75 
286 


Aversga. 


$3  40 
2  00 
6  18 


76 
60 
75 
08 
00 
00 
3  32 

2  00 

3  15 
8  66 


2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  50 

3  75 

4  08 
2  76 


8  56 

2  70 
2  80 
2  35 
8  15 


2  25 

3  25 
3  30 

5  50 
3  00 

2  75 

3  20 
3  00 

6  no 
2  76 


5  80 
4  40 
3  32 
3  26 
00 
50 
90 


3  26 
2M 
3  »0 
2  80 
2  50 


92  A— LAB- 
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FAOTOBIES  AND  MILLS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  ofeixi^-eix  to  eeventy-hto  working  koura  infaeioriee  and  vdlU  in  T&s- 

ringia,' 


OooupAtionfl. 


WOOLBH  MILLB.f 

Wool  sorters  (female) 

CardlDfc : 

Overseers  (male) 

Washers   

Carders 

Common  hands 

Drawls  f: : 

Overseers ^ 

Drawers 

Spinning : 

Overseers 

Spinners 

Dressing: 

Overseers 

Dressers 

Labor: 

Overseers 

Engineers 

Machinists 

Watchmen 

Day  laborers 

COTTON  lOLLS-t 

Head  pickers 

Pickers 

Oilers 

Grinders 

Card  shippers 

Boving  hands 

Speeder  girls 

Slyera 

Jac.k-ihimers 

Doffers     

Mole-spinners 

Pack-boys$ 

Weavers : 

Plain 

Fancy 

Dyers: 

Plain 

Fancy 

Cloth-room  hands 

Spoolers 


Lowest. 


$1  00 

8  90 
1  00 
1  60 

1  30 

2  80 
8  10 

2  75 
2  30 

8  10 
260 


8  90 
3  00 
00 
60 
75 


2 
1 
1 


2  50 

160 
200 
220 


65 
20 
90 
56 

60 
40 


8  00 

1  00 

2  00 
260 

2  80 
8  20 
2  50 
1  98 


$1  85 

5  00 
2  75 
2  10 

2  00 

4  90 

3  40 

4  85 
360 

5  20 
485 

5  00 
5  50 
8  SO 
2  00 
2  60 


390 

2  70 

3  00 
2  80 
2  75 

2  00 
2» 
268 
266 
207 
430 
1  40 

3  10 
8  60 

890 

4  80 
3  60 
8  08 


«1IS 
41» 

ta 
i« 
i« 

3ft 
27S 

371 
2ft 

4ft 
III 

4» 
4» 
20 

Iff 
2« 


3N 
2« 
l» 
2M 
2« 
1» 
Sit 
1ft 
Sft 
1« 
8ft 
1ft 

2ft 
2« 

Ift 

le 

2N 
28 


*  The  wages  are  for  males.    A  fraction  over  one-half  of  the  operatiTes  are  females,  and  their  vspi 
■re  fiom  one-third  to  one-half  less  than  those  of  males, 
t  Seventy- two  hoars  per  week. 
I  Sixty -SIX  honrs  per  week. 
\  Ten  are  under  14  years  of  age. 

FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  of  eixty-eix  working  koure  infonndriee,  mackine  skope,  and  iron  wori» 

in  Tknringia, 


Occupations. 


FOUHDRII8. 

Casters 

Mold<*ra 

Day  laborers 

MACHDrB-AHOPS. 

Tamers  and  locksmiths 

Boilernmiths 

Blac;kaniiths 

Welders  

Apprentices 

Machine  builders 

Hosiery  loom  builders 

Joiners 

Sugineers 

Firemen 

Day  laborers 


Low«ot. 

$2  00 

286 

220 

2  50 

2  40 

286 

285 

1  78 

290 

2  60 

225 

820 

3  00 

2  10 

Highest  Avsnct. 


$4  00 

3  94 

230 

3  50 

3  45 

333 

8  31 

250 

8  25 

3  80 

850 

4  00 

350 

225 

Sft 
29 


127 

iii 
Ift 
2ft 
1ft 
3N 
Ift 
2» 
119 
Ift 
2ft 
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GLASS-WORKERS. 

The  condition  of  the  ^lass- workers  18  an  anomalous  one.  There  are 
several  important  factories  in  the  district,  particularly  those  at  Lau- 
8cha  and  Steiiiach,  but  thit  (greater  part  of  the  work  is  done  in  private 
houses.  Nearly  every  family  has  its  gas  generator  and  blow-pipe,  and 
having  purchased  the  raw  material,  or  else  received  it  from  their  em- 
ployers, they  manufacture  it  into  all  kinds  of  articles,  such  as  beads, 
marbles,  toys,  fruit  and  flowers,  animals,  Ohristmastree  decorations, 
haman  and  animal  eyes,  spun  glass,  and  that  form  of  glass  by  which 
a  snow-storm  is  represented  on  the  theatrical  stage.  Lauscha  has  the 
reputation  of  producing  the  finest  Imitation  of  the  human  eye  of  any 
place  in  Germany. 

The  most  of  the  work  is  piece-work,  so  t.hat  it  is  very  difficult  to  tabu- 
late the  wages  or  the  earnings.  As  a  rule  these  are  small,  and  the  glass- 
workers,  who  are  generally  poor,  live  in  the  plainest  and  severest  man- 
ner. 

Wages  paid  per  toeek  of  sixty  tp&rking  h4mr$  to  glass  and  porcelain  workers  in  Lauscka^^ 

Sieinaohy  BUttensteinaohf  and  vicinity. 


OconpfttionB. 


Lowest. 


GLABB-WOBKBKS. 

GrindflTs 

Grinders  itemsXe) 

Tab«s  (for  tbermometers,  Sue. ) 

lUrbleB,  plain perM 

ICarblee,  with  flgnres do.. 

Beads 

Toys 

lyes  (for  dolls  and  animals) 

Byes  (lianian) 

POBCBLAIH-WORKSB8. 

Modders ^ 

Deeorators 

Fbrmersand  tarnera ....< 

formers  and  turners  (female) 

firemen  .............................................................. 

Pftekers 

Baylaboren 

8LATB-W0BUER8. 

Ila(e>peucil  makers  and  slate-workers 


|2  60 

1  25 

8  00 

1  25 

2  88 

2  14 

2  86 

2  88 

7  U 

6  00 

460 

8  60 

1  80 

8  75 

8  00 

225 

200 

Highest. 


$5  64 

2  35 


6 

4 


05 
76 


11  90 
8  57 


4 
4 
9 


76 
76 
52 


13  73 
900 
6  00 

3  20 

4  50 
8  75 
6  00 


6  60 


Arerage* 


$8  90 
1  80 
4  20 
289 
4  60 
250 
840 
8  00 
7  96 


800 
6  00 
4  65 

2  50 
4  00 
825 
2  90 


8  6S 


THE  POBOBLAIN  INDUSTRY. 


The  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  china  ware  is  an  important  industry 
in  this  district.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  manufactories  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Sonneberg  is  that  of  the  Schoenau  Brothers 
(Gtebriider  Schoenau)  in  Hiittensteinach ;  400  are  employed  here,  of 
which  280  are  males  and  120  are  females.  They  are  divided  as  follows : 
2  modelers,  6  molders,  70  turners  (including  apprentices),  40  formers 
(all  female),  30  glazers  (all  female),  24  burners,  155  decorators  (includ- 
ing females  and  apprentices),  6  printers  (all  female),  6  enamelers,  4 
grinders,  10  sorters,  17  packers  (principally  girls),  8  mixers,  6  wood- 
men, and  16  day  laborers.  The  turners,  molders,  and  decorators  are 
paid  by  the  plere,  and  earn  from  $4.28  to  $5.95  per  week.  Day  laborers 
receive  $2.28  per  week,  working  10  hours  a  day. 
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Tbis  factory  was  established  in  1865,  and  is  ansurpassed  for  the  ex 
cellence  and  beaaty  of  its  ware,  which  includes  all  kinds  of  table-serv- 
ice, toilet  articles,  ornamental  plaqaes  and  vases,  and  artistic  vessels. 
Its  imitation  of  delft  ware  is  perfect.  The  Schoenau  ware  is  in  demand 
in  America  and  Enji^land,  where  it  is  by  many  preferred  to  the  genaiae 
Meissen.  It  is  certainly  clearer  and  more  purely  white  than  this  ware. 
Most  of  the  articles  are  made  by  the  hand  and  the  wheel,  instead  of 
being  pressed  by  machinery,  it  being  believed  that  the  former  process 
produces  superior  results. 


I 


MINES  AND  MINING. 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  nxty  uwrkiiig  hour*  in,  and  in  oonnedion  withy  iron  and  coal  wuna 

in  Thwringia, 


OoGupfttlona. 


Orerseen 

Miners  (coal  and  iron) 

Smelteni 

Carters 

Sn^iie  workers  (winders) 

St4ikers 

Da.y  lalmrers  (in  mines)..! 

Diiy  l»bort*rM  (about  surface) 

Contract  work  (mines) 


Lowest 

Highest. 

$3  50 

$4  50 

1  25 

350 

1  80 

3  40 

1  20 

8  10 

2  00 

8  95 

1  40 

3  40 

175 

8  80 

1  SO 

3  40 

2  00 

8  05 

$4  It 

in 

201 
SOI 

tsi 

210 
230 
Sit 


EAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  railwajf  emploi/A  (those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  ikest 
engagtd  on  the  engines  and  oars,  linemen^  railroad  lahorers,  ^.)  in  Tkuringia  (ttf 
Werra  Railway). 


Oooapatlons. 


OBNBRAL  KAMAOKMEHT. 


Bach  director 

SiiperintPTident  * 

Office  of  directors : 

Sern»tAry 

Revisor  and  rDfristrar 

Office  of  general  auministration: 

Sf cretaries    . 

Eeconlers  (earh) 

Kxrrutive  iifflcors 

Messengort 

Office  of  Imffio : 

Innpector 

Secretaries 

Aiuiistaut 

Offlre  of  trfaaurer: 

Book  keeper 

PayniHSter 

Ke'vfsors  and  assistants 

Clerks 

Ticket  printer 

Treasurer 

Teller  t 

Meesenfcer  | 

Movements  inspection : 

Inspector^ 

Secrftary  

Assintant  (civil  engineer) 

Kecorders 

Messensers  and  assistants... 

Supplier  officer 

Teietemph-inspector 

Car-aaastersll 


Whole 
number. 


8 


2 
2 
2 


Lowest. 


1845  00 


222  00 


450  00 


1 


2 

4 


800  00 
108  00 


Highest 


$688  00 


270  00 


00 


525 


00 
00 


875  00 
188  50 


420 
228 


00 


r<9  0l 
l«71iOO 

120  00 


2M«0 


1,125  00 
59  50 


1,125  00 


375  00 
'  210  00 
50  00 
7SO00 
855  01 
275  00 

1,275  00 


48010 
4««00 
206  SI 
500  00 
450  00 
487  00 
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Wages  paid  per  year  to  railway  employA,  ^o. — ContiDned. 


Oocupations. 


COHSTBUCnON  DSFABTKEMT. 


Division  engineers  (ciTil)' 

Office  elerks 

Seetion-maaterst 

Flagmenf 


TTRAXSPORTATIOM  DBPABTMBNT. 


Depot-mastersIT 

Depot  Msliitaiits  I 

Sij^nalment 

Porteri* 

Watchmen  (each)|   

Tf-legrapheni  ( each  >  { 

Car-reTisers  (each)  J 

Gooda-receivere^     

Goods-di«patvher8ir 

Bafucage-handlerst 

^gJOffe-mitsterat 

Gooda-eontroUerat 

Wdchera;  

CoDdactois  (anperior)! 

Conductora  (inferior,  or  ticket  collectora)  t 

Brakemen  (each;  U    

Sngineera  (locomotive)  |i 

Firemen  || 

Daylaborera,  at  70  to  75  centa 


Whole 
number. 


2 

2 

14 

129 


18 

4 

49 

« 

11 

4 

8 

10 

6 

28 

10 

10 

6 

9 

16 

25 

19 

18 

12 


MACRINBBT  DKPARTMBHT. 


Master  machinist^ 

Workmaaterlf 

Snglneer? 

BefCiittrar 

Bookkeeper  

Storekeeper 


Lowest. 


$376  00 
300  00 
144  00 


375  00 
830  00 
153  00 
106  00 


800  00 
360  00 
246  00 
234  00 
255  00 
228  00 
270  00 
183  00 


294  00 
234  00 
210  00 


Highest. 


$300  00 
441  00 
198  00 


600  00 
890  00 
294  00 
189  00 


625  00 
600  00 
405  00 
261  00 
830  00 
294  00 
318  00 
195  00 


414  00 
264  00 
225  00 


Average. 


$816  00 
382  50 
870  00 
162  CO 


450  00 
8.56  87t 
200  00 
185  00 
150  00 
815  00 
264  00 
375  00 
425  00 
800  00 
248  00 
280  00 
250  00 
280  00 
187  50 
180  00 
334  OO 
244  00 
215  00 


825  00 
630  00 
412  60 
855  00 
655  00 
680  00 


*  Free  rent  and  fneL 

t  Free  uniform  and  mileage  (average  not  over  $50). 

iFree  aniform. 
Has  free  rent. 
Mileage  and  premiam  on  saving  of  coal  and  oil  (average  not  over  $50). 
IT  Free  rent,  fuel,  and  uniform. 


RAILWAYS. 


The  Werra  Railway,  of  ^which  the  pay-roll  is  given  in  the  foregoing 
table,  belongs  to  a  private  company.  It  is  a  single  track,  extending 
from  Eisenach  soatheasterly  to  Coburg  and  Lichtenfels,  with  a  branch 
track  from  Coburg  to  Sonneberg.  Its  whole  length  is  110  miles.  The 
population  of  all  the  station  towns  along  the  line  is  80,000.  At  Eisenach 
It  connects  with  the  Berlin,  Leipsic  and  Frankfort  onthe-Main  system 
of  railways,  and  at  Lichtenfels  with  the  Bavarian  and  Saxon  State 
Bail  ways.  It  is  the  principal  means  of  commanication  between  the 
Saxon  Duchies,  with  a  population  of  1,216,815,  and  the  world  outside 
of  them. 

During  the  last  year  the  company  sold  589,090  civilian  tickets,  of 
which  more  than  three-fourths  were  third  class,  the  receipts  being 
$220,711.47^ ;  also  30,827  military  tickets,*  the  receipts  being  $5,793.75 ; 
and  carried  2,923  tons  of  luggaget  (receipts,  $10,467),  and  29  tons  of  dogs 
(dogs  go  by  luggage  weight),  the  receipts  being  $255.    Including  extra 

•  Private  soldiers,  sabofficers,  and  the  landwehr  are  carried  for  oDe-th!rd  of  a  third- 
elass  fare,  and  are  not  allowed  in  first  or  second  class  compartments, 
t  All  luggage  over  50  ponnds  is  paid  for.* 
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trains,  the  total  receipts  in  the  passenger  department  were  $238,869^8 
for  610,917  tickets. 

In  the  freight  department,  the  receipts  were,  for  4,265  tons  of  express 
goods,  $17,490.67^ ;  for  459,075  tons  of  ordinary  freight  $450,079^; 
for  postal  packages,  $1,940.15;  for  244  tons  military  hor8es,$701.75; 
for  18,830  tons  of  cattle,  $20,412.95 ;  for  58  tons  of  human  corpses,* 
$262.15;  other  receipts,  $8,517.50;  making  total  freight  receipts, 
$409,403.66  for  about  485,000  tons.  Total  in  both  departments, 
$738,273.24. 

On  an  average  each  passenger  was  carried  20  miles,  and  each  ton  of 
freight  42  miles. 

The  total  receipts  have  increased  about  $50,000  yearly  since  1878. 

The  dividends  have  run  as  follows:  1869, 1^  per  cent.;  1870, 1  per 
cent.;  1871,  3  per  cent;  1872,  2§  per  cent;  1873,  1  per  cent;  1874,0 
per  cent.;  1875, 1  per  cent;  1876,  §  percent;  1877,  IJ  per  cent;  1878, 
1%  percent;  1879,  2  per  cent;  1880,  3  per  cent;  1881,  3^  per  cent; 
1882,  4^  per  cent  For  the  year  closing  in  June  (1884),  a  dividend  of  5 
per  cent  is  anticipated. 

To  run  a  locomotive  1  mile  on  this  road  it  is  estimated  to  cost,  in- 
cluding service,  coal,  oil,  water,  and  ordinary  repairs,  5^  mills,  and  each 
locomotive  has  drawn,  on  an  estimate,  during  the  year,  36.16  axles  with 
50.17  tons  net  load  §  of  a  mile. 

The  station  laborers  are  required  to  be  on  duty  from  5.30  a.  m.  to 
10.30  p.  m.,  seven  days  in  a  week. 

A  system  of  electric-bell  signals  is  used,  by  which  tbe  departure  of 
every  train  is  announced  at  the  succeeding  station,  and  also  at  all  the 
intermediate  crossings,  which  are  barred  during  the  passing  of  trains. 
This  is  true  of  nearly  all  railways  in  the  Empire.  Private  as  well  as 
state  lines  are  under  the  sui^ervision  of  the  national  police,  who  concen 
themselves  especially  with  the  general  security  of  traffic. 

The  waiting-rooms  in  nearly  all  stations,  private  and  national,  are 
rented  to  be  ased  as  restaurants.  Hence  almost  without  exception  the 
waiting-room  is  a  place  of  beer-drinking  and  smoking.  Consequently, 
the  waiting  rooms  here,  unlike  those  in  the  United  States,  are  a  sonroe 
of  income  to  the  companie)«.  The  Werra  Railway  received  from  this 
source  the  last  year  a  clear  profit  of  $3,288.25,  and  the  Saxon  State 
Bailway  a  profit  of  $55,000. 

On  an  average  on  German  railways  for  )Bvery  first-class  passenger 
there  are  20  second  class *and  70  third  class.' 

In  the  principal  centers  regular  barracks  are  provided  for  the  em- 
ployes of  the  State  railways,  and  these  are  comfortable  and  kept  in  good 
order. 

The  service  on  all  railways  in  the  Empire  is  rather  severe,  and  is  not 
especially  well  paid,  but  systems  of  rewards  and  promotions  tend  to 
faithfulness  in  service.  Strikes  among  the  employes  are  very  rarelf 
known. 

Officers  of  tbe  roads  and  members  of  the  Beichstag  travel  on  free 
passes.  The  case  of  these  latter  causes  some  public  criticism.  As  a 
rule,  the  free-pass  system  is  not  so  common  as  in  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  country  stations  are  rather  cheerless  places.  The  most 
noticeable  industries  practiced  by  their  keepers  to  eke  out  their  salaries 
are  gardening  (limited)  and  bee-keeping,  the  latter  being  on  some  roads, 
especially  in  Saxony,  a  source  of  some  income. 

Great  economy  is  practiced  in  warming  the  cars.    Third-class  com- 

— A • 

*  Corpses  can  be  carried  ouly  in  special  freight  cars,  in  which  there  are  no  goodt. 
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partments  are  usually  warmed  by  coal  stoves,  and  first  and  second  class 
by  steam.  On  many  roads  no  carriage  is  warmed  after  April  15,  how- 
ever cold  the  weather  may  be. 

STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  in  aUMree,  wlioleaale  or  retail,  to  males  andfemaUSf  in  Sonneberg  and 

vidnitjf. 


Ooonpations. 


Lowest. 


214  20 


DijEoooda: 

He«l  clerk  (mftle) $876  00 

Clerk8(ma1e) '      100  00 

ClerU  (female) 74  25 

Fkner  foods : 

Clerks  (male) 

Clerks  (female) 

Bookkeeper 

CorresmmdoDt 

Procanst  (runner) 

Bookstoies: 

Clerks  (male) 

Clerks  (female) 

QfOcerioA: 

Apprentice  (male) : 

First  year 

Second  year .' 

Third  year 

Clerks  (male) 

Clerks  (female) 

Hardware  (same  as  in  Oroceries) 

Apotheearies 


857  00 
428  40 
714  00 

214  20 
96  20 


142  80 


285  60 


Highest. 


$428  40 

142  80 

09  00 

857  00 


499  80 
714  00 
952  00 

470  00 
142  80 


67120 
'571*20 


Ayerage. 


$490  09 
12129 
*80  09 

276  09 
142  89 
428  49 
67199 
760  09 

800  09 
111  99 


86  69 

142  89 

867  09 

'128  79 


880  89 


*  With  food  and  lodging. 


HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 


Jfagtepaid  per  year  to  houeekold  servants  {totons  and  cities)  in  Sonnd^erg  and  Cohurg, 


Ooonpations. 


Housekeeper 

Cook...... 

Servants  

Coachman  snd  gardener. 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$42  84 
28  66 
14  28 
90  00 

$69  50 
85  70 
2%  66 

125  00 

ATerage. 


*$60  09 
*80  00 
*20  09 

tlOO  09 


*  Gratolty  of  $4.76  to  $11.00  at  Christmas.  t  With  breakfiut  and  dinner. 

AGBIGULTUBAX  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  the  vicinity  of  8on^ 

neberg. 


Ooonpations. 


Honsekeepers per  year.. 

Cooks do — 

Servants do 

Laborers: 

Hale per  day.. 

Female do.... 

Dairyman do 

Datrywoman do.... 


Highest. '  Arerage. 


*$37.00 
*26.00 
*14. 00 


f.20 
f.l41 


*  With  fbod  and  lodging  and  a  trifle  at  Christmas. 

f  And  two  meals  per  day.  eaten  in  the  field.    Hours  of  labor,  12.    In  winter  they  are  paid  fkmn  1|  t» 
2|  cents  per  hour,  and  work  eight  hoars.    Wages  do  not  vary  for  planting,  haying,  or  harvest. 
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CORPORATION  EHPLOY]6S. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  oorporatUm  employee  in  ike  eUy  of  Sonneberg  (9,500  inhahUnU), 


Oocapations. 


Ifftyor  

^MiBtant  mayor 

City  trejumrer 

City  clerk 

Cbusfof police  .'. 

Policemen 

OeDdarmes  (for  coantry  towns) 
Laborers  (per  day) 


Lowest^ 


$166  00 
285  00 


BighetA. 


$103  35 
428  40  > 


$856LM 

4»l4d 
STL  20 
S14.» 

tiT&n 

3M.N 
.351 


*  And  free  dwelling. 

1  And  onifonn.    Policemen  in  Coborj;,  Heiningen,  Ao.,  reoeiTe  nearly  doable  these  rates. 

GOVERNMENT    EMPLOTl&S. 

Wageepaid  per  year  to  employ  A  in  Government  departmenfe  and  offices,  exdunce  f^trakk- 
men  and  lahorere^  in  eity  of  Sonneberg  and  Ducky  of  Saxe-Meimngen. 


Oocnpations. 


Postmaster. 
Post  secretar 


HATIOMAL  0FFICBB8.* 


Post  aasistan 


its 


STATB  0FFICSB8.|i 

Hinister  of  state 

Minister  of  worship  and  public  instmotion 

Hioister  of  the  interior 

Minister  of  JastioOt  secretary  of  the  treasuiy,  and  attomey-^en- 

end each. 

Minister  of  forests 

Four  members  Reich  sta£ 

Director  of  streets  and  highways 

Director  of  prisons 

Directors  of  mines 

Commissioner  of  agriooltare 

President  dacal  conrt  of  Jnntice 

Two  Tioe-presidents  dacal  conrt  of  justice eaoh. 

If  ine  Jndees  ducal  court  of  j  nstice 

Clerk  of  nnoal  court  of  Justice 

Bleven  local  and  municipal  Judges 

Fifteen  diocesan  superintendents  (pastors)? eaoh. 

Three  sobool  inspectors 

Thirteen  bailifite  

Three  revenue  collectors each. 

Tbree  appraisers  of  buildings  (for  taxing) 

Appraiser  of  land  (for  taxing) 

SoTon  depu  ly  appraisers  ( for  taxing) 

Fonr  forestry  duractors 


Lowest. 


$800  40 


1«100  00 


052  00 


571  20 


MO  00 
714  00 


800  00 


600  00 
1,000  00 


Highest. 


$357  00 


1,300  00 


1.071  00 

'i,'8oo'o6 


062  00 

856  00 


875  00 


600  00 
1,142  00 


*  Only  post  and  military  service  is  paid  by  nation. 

t  Sonneberg,  0,500  inhabitants.  * 

iAnd  free  dwelling. 
And  allowance  of  $53.45  for  uniform,  &o. 
Saxe-Meiningen,  207,075  inhabitants. 
ITPastors  are  appointed  by  the  state,  and  are  in  eflbot  state  oiBoers. 


2.73711 
2,02311 

i,mo» 

1,42811 

i,m4* 
l,l»tt 

79011 

1,600  00 

KSOO 

8S69 

1,7»00 
1,428  00 
1,(M0II 

i,4«eo 

•SSOO 
785  40 
375  00 
77511 
MB 
8SS00 

moo 


1,010  01 


GOVERNMENT  OFFICERS  AND  SALARIES. 

Postmasters  nsually  have  a  dwelling  free  of  cost  in  connection  vitb 
their  offices,  and  are  retained  in  office  during  life,  except  for  cause. 
Clerks  are  promoted  through  the  several  grades  to  postmasterships,  80 
that  the  postmaster  of  to-day  was  perhaps  an  apprentice  in  the  same 
office  twenty  years  ago.    Country  postmasters  are  poorly  paid. 

The  services  of  the  local  German  legislator  are  not  always  held  id  higl^ 
«8teem.    A  few  months  ago  the  assembly  of  one  of  the  Beass  principal- 
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ities  in  Tharingia  voted  to  dispense  with  the  employment  of  stenogra- 
phers, deeming  a  simple  record  of  the  session  sufficient.  An  orator  of 
the  opposition  remarking  that  the  expense  in  question  was  ^'  hardly 
worth  talking  about,"  a  member  of  the  Oovemment  replied  that  ^'the 
speeches  are  not  worth  the  money  spent  in  stenographing  them." 

There  are  twenty-five  different  German  state  parliaments,  and  the 
pay  of  the  delegates  differs  widely.  Prussia  heads  the  list  by  allowing 
her  delegates  $3.57  a  day.  Next  come  Saxony,  Baden,  and  Anhalt, 
with  $2.85  per  day,  followed  by  Bavaria,  Brunswick,  Coburg-Gotha, 
and  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  with  only  $2.38  a  day.  The  members 
of  the  parliaments  of  Schwarzburg-Budolstadt,  Hesse,  Saxe-Meiningen, 
and  Waldeck  receive  $2.14;  Oldenburg  and  the  two  Beuss  principali- 
ties allow  theirs  but  $1.78j^,  and  rich  little  Altenburg  and  Schaumburg- 
Lippe  pay  theirs  but  $1.4*J  a  day.  Wurtemberg,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and 
Mecklenburg  have  a  great  variety  of  rates.  The  Hanse  towns  (tlam- 
burg,  Bremen,  Lubeck)  follow  the  example  set  them  by  the  Empire  in 
allowing  their  representatives  absolutely  nothing,  with  the  difference  in 
favor  of  the  former  that  they  have  free  passes  over  the  railroads,  which 
advantage  is,  of  course,  offset  by  the  high  cost  of  living  in  Berlin. 

BANK  CLERKS. 

In  Thnringian  banks,  to  diverge  slightly,  apprentices  must  serve 
three  and  four  years  without  pay,  providing  for  their  own  living  mean- 
while. The  third  or  fourth  year  they  receive  $142.80.  Clerks,  after 
serving  such  an  apprenticeship,  receive  from  $285.60  to  $714  a  year, 
and  cashiers  from  $571.20  to  $1,190.  Business  hours  are  from  8  a.  m. 
to  7  p.  m.,  ex.  eptiug  one  hour  at  noon. 

TRADES  IN  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY. 

WageB  paid  h^  the  week  of  aixty  to  ninety  hours  to  the  trade*  and  laborers  in  Government 

employ  in  Saxe-Meiningen, 


Occupations. 


Condiietor  of  post-dQigence 

BriTor  of  post-diligence 

Letter-enriera 

B^ble-keeper  and  hostler .. 

Laborera 

Hinera  

IvoD-vorkera : 

Pig-iron 

Bridge-iron 

SlOTemakera 


Lowest 


fl  42.8 

1  25 

2  50 
2  85 
2  40 


Highest 


$2  14 
8  50 

8  60 
8  70 
8  45 


Averag 


$5  77 
577 
4  80 
1  83 

1  50 

2  t»5 

800 
8  10 
2  M 


PRINTER'S  WAGES. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-six  hours  to  printers  (compositors,  presSm 

men,  proof-readers^  fo.)  in  Sonnebtrg, 


Oooapatiotts. 


Iditora 

Pobliahera... 
Proof-readers 
Compositors . 
Job  printers. 
Derfl 


Lowest 

Highest 

$5  47 

$9  20 

3  50 

5  80 

4  28 

7  14 

3  57 

4  76 

3  83 

4  28 

1  10 

1  90 

Average. 


$6  71 
4  28 
522 
8  96 
298 
1  42 
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€OBT  OF  Liyma  to  the  larorinq  classes  Ain)  comparison  or 

WAGES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  price  of  articles  of  daily  oonsamptioii 
in  Sonneberg  and  vicinity ;  bat,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  compara- 
tively few  of  the  articles  enumerated  are  ever  found  upon  the  laborer's 
table.  What  these  classes  really  live  upon  and  how  they  live  will  be 
described  under  section  9. 

Table  ahinoing  ike  retail  pricee  which  ruled  for  the  artiolea  mientUmed  im  8tmu4^er$  eai 

'  vicinity  in  lij7ti  (eo/ar  ae  known)  and  in  1884. 


Artldea. 


Applet: 

GrAen  (poor) per  peck.. 

Dried perpoond.. 

Bread: 

Whtte  (plain) do.... 

White  (fancy) do... 

Black  (rye) do 

Batter do..., 

Cheese: 

Swiea *.do 

Dative  per  piece. . 

Brandy,  iSper  cenL  teallee per  quart.. 

Beer do... 

Coffee: 

Rio per  pound.. 

Java do..-. 

Mocha do... 

Chicory  (sabetitute  for  coffee) do — 

Oraina: 

OatM per  100  pounds.. 

Barley do — 

Rye do... 


icy* 
Wh 


^heat do... 

Rice per  pound. 

Flour do*"' 

Heal: 

Rye 

Oat 


.do. 
do. 


Potato do... 

Vermicelli do 

Peaa per  quart. 

BeauK do... 

Lentils do... 

Fish: 

Herring,  Scotch each. 

Carp per  pound. 

Eel. do... 


Trout 
Flesh: 
Beef.. 


.do. 
do. 


Veal do.... 

Pork do.... 

Mutton do 

Fowl : 

Geese do — 

Pigeons per  pair.. 

Ssffs each.. 


m 


Frkm. 


.1 


[ilk per  quart.. 

Oil: 

Salad  (poppy) .' per  pound.. 

Salad  (olire) do 

Rape-seed do.... 

Petroleum .....*.... do 

Potatoes perpeok.. 

Sugar : 

Loaf per  pound 


r. 


Powdered do 

Brown do. 

Salt: 

Coarse do. 

Fine do. 

Starch do. 

Soda,  waging do. 


1878. 


10  14 


OS 


28 
02 
17 
04 


33 
06 


15 
14 
16 
14 


UN. 


1  10 

2» 
300 
06 
07  I 

OS 
081 
07  ! 
00 
05 
04  . 
05 
I 

02 


211 
12) 
04 


II 

■ 
II 

m 
a 

s 
n 
u 

N 

31 
8 
» 

m 
in 

IN 
S14 

]» 

« 

m 

a 
11 

M 
IS 

« 

M 

a 

t 
c 
c 

u 

11 

II 

•» 

s 
fl 
ft 

M 


21 

9 

31 

» 

12 

H 

05 

M 

06 

• 

13 

11 

12 

U 

11 

11 

02 

« 

a 

00 

•! 
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Table  $howing  reUUl  price  which  ruled  far  the  articles  menHcned,  ^o. — Continued. 


Prices. 


Articles. 


Sosm  iruhing perpoand.. 

Sftnerkraat do 

Candlea: 

Stosrine do  .. 

Tallow do  ... 

Yisegar per  quart.. 

C<ml per  ton.. 

Cokes do 

Vood: 

Hsrd '. per  cord.. 

Soft do 


By  the  table  above  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  the  articles  enumerated 
does  not  difier  greatly  from  thac  of  1878,  when  the  la^t  labor  report  was 
made  from  this  cousalate.  At  that  time  food  prices  had  begun  to  ad- 
vance, owing  to  bad  seasons  and  distrust  in  political  and  commercial 
affairs,  and  the  advance  continued  until  1881,  when  prices  had  become 
from  30  to  50  per  cent,  higher  than  they  are  at  present. 

During  that  time,  also,  the  rates  of  wages  fell,  so  that  the  day  laborer 
in  1880  and  1881,  earning  on  an  average  20  per  cent,  less  than  usual  and 
paying  40  i)er  cent,  more  for  provisions,  found  his  usually  hard  life 
unusually  severe. 

But  during  the  last  three  years,  thanks  to  better  harvests  and  a  feel- 
ing of  greater  security  in  politics  and  trade,  food  prices  and  wages  have 
alK>ut  resumed  their  former  condition.  But  in  1878  all  meat  prices  had 
become  fabulously  high,  for  this  region,  and  still  remain  so. 

An  economist  in  Sonneberg  states  the  present  annual  cost  of  living 
to  the  laboring  classes  for  afamily  of  five  persons  (two  adults  and  three 
children)  as  follows:  Bent,  114.28;  food,  $71.40;  clothing,  $14.28;  to- 
Ul,  $99.96. 

This  estimate  makes  no  allowance  for  fuel,  taxes,  doctors'  bills  and 
the  unavoidable  incidentals. 

The  conditions  of  labor  are  very  nearly  the  same  that  they  were  six 
years  ago,  excepting  as  the  toy  industry  is  affected  by  the  altered  tar- 
e's. Until  the  raising  of  the  duties  in  Germany  in  1879,  the  tariffs  on 
toys  in  nearly  all  the  foreign  countries  were  low.  Following  that,  France 
was  the  first  to  increase  the  duty  thereon  from  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
to  $11.58  j)ev  100  kilograms  (200  lbs.),  which,  on  the  inferior  class  of 
these  goods,  was  equal  to  about  100  per  cent.  Austria  soon  followed 
with  a  tariff  of  100  florins  ($40.70)  per  100  kilograms,  equal,  as  far  as 
the  cheaper  toys  are  concerned,  to  quite  200  per  cent.  Italy  introduced 
a  rate  of  duty  similar  to  that  of  France ;  Sweden  tripled  her  tariff,  and 
the  course  of  tariff' legislation  in  the  United  States  i^  watched  with  great 
anxiety. 

The  consequence  has  been  that  Sonneberg  sends  almost  nothing  to 
Austria,  Italy,  and  Sweden,  and  less  than  half  of  its  former  exports  to 
France.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  rising  $1,190,000,  and  many  skilled 
workmen  are  either  without  employmeut  or  else  have  sought  occupa- 
tion abroad.  The  trade,  however,  with  England  and  the  United  States 
seems  to  be  but  little  affected. 

It  may  be  said  In  passing  that  the  manufacturers  in  this  vicinity  gen* 
erally  disapprove  of  the  exclusion  of  the  American  pig. 
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THE  BEETSUaAB  INDUSTRY. 

Meanwhile  a  new  indnstry,  that  of  beet-sngar  making,  has  sprang  op 
in  Thuringia,  and  has  assumed  remarkable  proportions  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  Last  aatumn  no  less  than  twenty-one  refineries 
were  started,  principally  in  the  vicinity  of  Erfnrt,  and  at  the  present 
time  thirty-two  more  are  in  process  of  erection.  This  is  admitted  to  be 
an  abnormal  state  of  things,  and  competition  has  reached  so  high  a 
point  that  a  crisis  is  almost  inevitable. 

In  these  factories  males  receive  about  40  cents  a  day,  females  20oents, 
mechanics  50  cents,  and  boys  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  23.8  cents, all 
for  11  hours'  work. 


COMPOSITION  OP  THE  POPULATION. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  serviceable  to  glance  at  the  composition  of 
the  population  in  the  district,  and  for  this  purpose  we  will  take  the 
Dukedom  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  since  official  statistics  can  be  consulted 
The  dukedom  embraces  about  one-sixth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  con- 
sular districts. 

Sialement  shovfing  the  population,  according  to  calling  and  condition,  in  the  Dnkeim  •/ 
Saxe-  Midmngenfor  the  years  1871,  1875, 1880,  and  1883 ;  also,  the  gain  or  loss  per  cesL 
in  the  condition  of  the  several  callings  in  1883  as  compared  with  that  of  1880. 


Ca]lliig. 


Agrioolture,  catUe^ndsiDg: 

Prodncers 

Oardeuing,  forestry,  huntixig,  uid  fish* 
lag: 

Servan  to 

Dependfnto 

Hining,  foundries,  prodnotive  industries, 
and  Duildiog  trades : 

Pro'Iucera 

Servants      

I>epeDdents 

Trade  and  commerce : 

Producers 

Servants  

DeiH'nden  te 

Domestic  service  and  day  labor: 

Producers 

Servants      

Dependents 

Military,  court,  civil  service,  and  the 
proff  ssions : 

Producers 

Servants 

Dependents 

Without  calling: 

Self'Snpporting  and  members  of  in- 
stitutions   

Servants. 

Dependents 

Total  self-sn|iporting 

Total  servants    

Total  dependents    

Total  population 


Population  as  to  calling  and  condition. 


1883. 


37,014 


852 
34. 5M 


88,474 

1,198 

55,133 

6,288 

029 

8,929 

4,484 

5 

^516 


4,009 

496 

4.777 


5,293 

327 

1,810 


92.514 

3,307 

110. 530 


208,351 


188a 


17. 618 


6,150 
81,564 


33.915 

1,585 

66,949 

5,461 

1,850 

10,888 

8,044 

105 

14,090 


4.032 

620 

6,276 


4,084 

284 

4.314 


1876. 


1871. 


1883  and  IflMeoa- 
pared. 


Gain. 


74, 042 

10, 112 

122.021 


207,075 


16,870 


4,252 
20,063 


81.350 

1.500 

53,048 

4,696 
1,241 
9,065 

9,866 

84 

14,854 


3,698 

594 

5,080 


^985  , 

293  > 

2,746  I 


14,046 


5,011 
28,714 


81,019 

1,748 

50,014 

4.409 
1.221 
8,611 

11,061 

121 

15,829 


8,961 

660 

5,084 


4,733 

255 

1.044 


PercenLi  PvmL 


110.11 


7.55 


U 


itin 


' '  ii 

1 

70, 015 

7,073 

115,506 


60,250 

0,011 

100,696 


104.404       187,057 


6.19 


23.44 


This  table  shows,  first,  a  rapid  ^ain  in  i>opulation  from  1875  to  18^0, 
which  had  be^n  to  tall  off  in  1883.  The  character  of  their  occupation 
(which  does  not  confine  the  people  to  any  one  location)  and  emi^tioo 
account  principally  for  these  changes. 
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Secondly,  as  between  1883  and  1880,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  con- 
ditioD  of  trade  and  commerce  of  3.8  per  cent.,  and  in  the  condition  of 
domestic  and  day  labor  of  101.71  per  cent.  Sonneberg  was  the  only 
exception  to  the  decline  in  trade,  which  showed  a  gaio  of  5.02  per 
cent.  Taking  the  dukedom  together  there  was  a  gain  in  the  condi- 
tion of  productive  industry  represented  by  23.44  per  cent.  This  allows 
for  those  without  calling  or  profession,  so  far  as  they  consist  of  pris- 
oners, inmates  of  asylums  and  hospitals,  and  confirmed  invalids.  Of 
these  classes  there  are  21  males  and  39  females  who  are  invalids;  110 
males  and  103  tiemales  in  poor-houses,  of  whom  20  are  boys  and  10  are 
girls  under  fourteen  years  of  age;  170  males  and  144  females  in  infirma- 
ries and  insane  asylums,  and  252  males  and  3  females  in  houses  of  cor- 
rection. 

Of  the  population  in  1883  (206,351),  35,030  males  and  35,417  females 
were  under  fourteen  3'ears  of  age. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  may  be  described  as  plodding. 
They  do  not  work  briskly,  but  they  are,  as  a  rule,  industrious,  and  do 
not  require  watching  to  prevent  idling.  They  are  peaceably  disposed, 
but  they  are  neither  thrifty  nor  enterprising.  Their  indulgence  in  beer 
and  tobacco  is  a  source  of  both  physical  and  financial  weakness  to  them, 
and  hinders  the  prosperity  of  most  of  them.  In  politics  they  are  mostly 
Social  Democrats,  but  they  lack  both  the  fire  and  zeal  to  make  their 
opmions  either  effective  or  dangerous. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOY^  AND  EMPLOYES,  AND  THE  ORGANIZED 

CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

The  feeling  which  prevails  between  the  employes  and  the  employers 
is  pretty  well  indicated  by  the  organized  condition  of  labor.  This  or- 
ganization seems  to  be  based  on  the  theory  that  the  employers  are 
leagued  against  the  working  people,  and  that  consequently  the  latter 
must  be  united  against  the  former.  So  far  as  the  employers  are  con- 
cerned I  do  not  think  that  this  theory  is  wholly  just.  The  prominent 
characteristic  of  business  in  this  district  is  that  of  intense  competition. 
The  working  peopJe  feel  this  first  of  all  in  reduced  i)ay.  The  result  is 
the  formation  of  laborers'  clubs  for  self  protection,  in  which  nearly  every 
occupation  is  represented,  but  in  which  rarely  more  than  one  occupation 
unites  in  the  same  club.  These  clubs  are  for  the  present  largely  social, 
in  which  much  beer  is  consumed,  and  from  which  more  mischief  is  there- 
fore likely  to  proceed. 

But  contrary  to  natural  inference  the  status  of  the  working  people 
is  outwardly  quiet.  It  is  very  rarely  that  any  open  demonstration  for 
the  improvement  of  their  condition  is  made.  I  assign  this  partly  to 
their  temperament,  and  partly  to  a  feeling  of  hopelessness  of  accom- 
pli>hiug  anything  against  united  capital. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  situation  is  growing  yearly 
more  imminent.  The  working  people  are  becoming  better  educated. 
Through  intercourse  with  representatives  of  their  own  class  who  have 
improved  their  condition  abroad  they  are  enabled  to  reason  more  intel- 
ligently upon  their  comparative  circumstances  and  the  causes  of  them. 
They  see  that  the  very  wealth  which  they  claim  is  united  against  them 
is  largely  the  product  of  their  own  labor.  They  claim,  also,  that  the 
army,  while  it  is  their  pride  and  the  acknowledged  bulwark  of  the  na- 
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tion,  is  a  serioas  obstacle  to  their  own  prosperity.  However  fallacioofl 
their  reasoning  may  l)e,  they  do  not  admit  the  fallacy  nor  sabmit  cheer- 
fnlly  to  the  situation. 

Both  local  and  general  laws  are  against  unrestrained  action  on  the 
part  of  these  organizations,  and  they  are  subject  to  police  surveillance  r! 
their  speech  becomes  too  radical. 

STRIKES  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS. 

Strikes  are  not  frequent  in  this  region.  The  only  one  of  any  oooae- 
qnence  the  past  year  has  been  that  of  the  GOOemploy^  in  the  hosiery  fac- 
tory of  Heinrich  Schopper,  in  Zenleuroda.  The  cause  was  a  redaction 
of  wages.    The  proprietor  was  uncompromising  and  carried  his  point. 

Arbitration,  as  a  means  of  settlement,  is  not  often  resorted  to.  The 
employer  usually  bides  his  time,  knowing  that  his  policy  in  the  past  has 
not  enabled  them  to  accumulate  the  means  of  indulging  in  idleness. 
The  reserve  even  of  black  bread  and  potatoes  is  not  large,  and  if  there 
is  not  a  summary  lockout,  as  in  so  many  cases  in  Saxony  the  past 
winter,  the  operatives  are  made  in  various  ways  to  feel  that  they  most 
return  to  work  at  the  old  rates  &r  starve. 

The  effects  of  strikes  on  labor  in  Thnringia  have  not  been  favorable 
to  their  repetition,  either  as  regards  the  employer  or  the  employed.  As 
a  rule  these  latter  have  remained  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  idleness^ 
have  spent  their  reserve,  if  they  had  any,  have  entailed  still  greater 
poverty  and  wretchedness  on  their  families,  and  finally,  most  likely,  re- 
turned to  labor  at  the  employer's  terms,  but  with  such  an  embittered 
feeling  that  more  than  one  proprietor  wishes  that  he  could  consistently 
have  made  a  concession  and  kept  the  former  good  will  of  his  workmen. 

CONDITIONS     OF  PURCHASFS  AND  PAYMENT  OF  WAGES. 

Many  employers  keep  stocks  of  goods  on  hand,  principally  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  accounts  are  .opened  with  employ^,  which  are  not 
allowed  to  exceed  the  wages  due,  and  which  are  settled  every  pay-day. 
Employes  complain  that  the  seller  thus  makes  them  pay  a  doable  profit, 
one  on  the  price  of  the  goods  and  another  on  the  wages  at  which  they 
are  employed.  Theoretically  the  workman  is  ft*ee  to  purchase  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  where  he  chooses,  but  practically,  owing  to  the  practice 
mentioned  above,  the  choice  is  a  singularly  constrained  one. 

Day  laborers  are  paid  weekly  and  piece  workmen  fortnightly,  as  a 
rule,  and  in  the  currency  of  the  Empire. 

OO-OPERATiyE  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  in  Germany  various  kinds  of  co-operative  and  ecoDomiesl 
societies,  but  those  which  are  founded  upon  the  well-known  Schalxe- 
Delitzsch  system  have  best  commended  themselves  to  the  wants  of  the 
people.  There  are  about  3,550  of  these  societies  in  the  Empire,  vhicli 
report  regularly  to  the  central  office,  with  a  membership  of  1,2UO,000. 
Their  business  transactions,  so  far  as  they  are  made  public,  amount 
now  to  about  $600,000,0()0  yearly,  and  their  stock  in  trade,  with  whiA 
the  business  is  carried  on,  amounts  to  $155,000,000,  of  which  $50,000,006 
may  be  classed  as  reserve  funds,  and  $105,000,000  as  loaned  capital. 

Of  these  co-operative  societies  the  two  most  patronized  by  the  peo- 
ple are  the  Yarschussvereine  (cash-advance  associations,  or  co-operatic* 
credit  unions),  for  banking  purposes,  and  the  Consumvereine  (provisions 
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anions),  engaged  in  furnishing  the  necessaries  of  life.  Of  the  former 
there  are  905  in  Germany,  with  a  membership  of  461,153  (420,140  males 
and  41,013  females),  and  of  the  latter  there  are  625,  with  a  membership 
of  aboat  300,000,  of  whom  about  one-seventh  are  women,  doth  of 
these  societies  are  popular  in  Thuringia,  where  there  are  74  of  the 
credit  associations  and  75  provisions  unions.  Membership  is  acquired 
in  each  by  the  payment  of  a  fee,  which  varies  for  different  localities. 
On  security  furnished  by  the  members  capital  is  borrowed,  or  supplies 
purchased,  and  with  this  capital  or  supplies  the  business  is  carried  on. 
Members  share  pro  rata  in  the  dividends,  and  are  also  often  the  lenders 
of  the  capital  to  the  unions. 

Credit  unions. — The  following  table  presents  a  comparative  vi^w  of 
these  unions  (  Varsckussvereine)  in  Germany  from  1876  to  1882.  In  1859 
there  were  80  of  the  unions,  with  a  membership  of  18,676,  and  their 
funds,  loaned  and  renewed,  amounted  to  (3,098,577.  Since  1859  the 
dividends  have  varied  from  3  per  cent,  to  28  per  cent.,  averaging  6^  per 
cent: 

Table  showing  the  condition  of  oo-operatire  oredit  uniona  (  VarBchuaavereine)  in  Germany 

from  1876  to  1882. 


Year. 

Number 

of 
nnioDS. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Loaned  ftiDda. 

Own  fnnds.  In- 
eluding  re- 
serves. 

Deposits. 

Peroent 

of  owned 

toother 

funds. 

DiTi-- 
dends. 

1676 

806 
929 

918 
890 

431,216 
468.662 
480,507 
4fto  oas 

$8«1,347,804  75 
887, 600. 620  75 
864,  OOO,  933  25 
SUO  SaO.  907  M 

^4, 722, 791  50 
27.675,248  25 
29, 183, 842  25 
29,028,612  50 
29.  606, 857  00 
29, 942. 641  75 
80.367,229  75 

$83,618,145  25 
87. 754, 775  75 
86. 648, 868  25 
86,791,368  75 
91,112,486  25 
98, 574, 608  50 
94.844.823  00 

29.57 
81.54 
88.68 
88.44 
82.49 
81.99 
32.01 

FwMnL 

1877 

1878 

Ig79 

7 

1880 

906   460.  666  '  Ml  P^l  67B  25 

1881 

902  462,212 
905   481. 1R3 

866, 001, 248  50 
875.591,858  75 

1882 

Provuiona  unions. — The  make-up  and  condition  of  the  Sonneberg 
Provisions- Union  (Oonsumverein)  at  the  end  of  1883  may  be  taken  as  a 
sample  of  these  societies.  Its  membership  consisted  of  302  males  and 
40  females,  divided  as  follows :  Farmers,  gardeners,  and  foresters,  8 ; 
manufacturers  and  builders,  16;  handworkers,  135  males  and  4  females; 
operatives,  40 ;  merchants,  13  males  and  6  females;  clerks,  17;  inn- 
keepers, 5  males  and  2  females ;  railway,  post,  and  telegraph  officers 
and  railway  laborers,  16  males  and  1  female;  servants,  3  males  and  5 
females:  physicians,  teachers,  artists,  state,  church,  and  municipal  of- 
ficers, 47  males  and  7  females ;  renters,  2  males  and  15  females.  During 
the  year  mentioned  20  new  members  were  received  and  18  lost,  by  death, 
removals,  &c.  During  the  last  three  years  the  dividends  have  aver- 
aged 20  per  cent.,  and  during  the  ten  years  of  the  union's  existence 
they  have  averaged  15.4  per  cent.  At  present  goods  are  sold  only  to 
members,  and  the  rule  is  found  to  work  favorably  in  increasing  the 
membership. 

Comparatively  few  losses  are  sustained  by  these  organizations,  and  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  they  have  realized  the  object  of  their  founder, 
particularly  the  provisions  unions,  in  enabling  working  people  to  pur- 
chase the  necessaries  of  life  at  less  cost  than  through  the  regular  busi- 
ness channels. 

Since  they  are  patronized '  by  the  more  prudent  and  cash-paying 

.  classes  of  people,  it  follows  that  their  effect  has  been  rather  against 

general  trade,  but  this  effect  is  mainly  theoretical,  and  is  not  such  as 
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can  be  formalated.  In  Meiningen  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  contest 
between  the  merchants  and  the  provisions  anion  on  the  gronnd  that 
the  success  of  the  latter  makes  competition  among  the  former  too  great 
for  fair  profits. 

Besides  the  societies  mentioned,  there  are  numerous  labor  unions  and 
working-people's  clubs,  whose  principles  are  professedly  co  oiieratire, 
but  whose  general  theories  are  too  radical  and  their  influence  too  de- 
structive to  have  materially  benefited  either  themselves  or  the  state. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

Tl^e  working  people  are  tenacious  of  land  and  usually  try  to  control 
a  small  piece  for  raising  potatoes.  They  buy  it  if  they  are  able  to  do  so, 
but  oftener  they  rent  it,  at  from  (1.19  to  (14.28  per  acre,  the  average 
price  being  about  (5.52. 

Their  houses  are  oftener  of  brick  than  of  wood,  and  contain  on  an 
average  three  rooms :  kitchen,  sleeping  room,  and  spare  room.  In  many 
cases  the  cow  is  kept  in  an  end  of  the  same  building,  and  the  manure 
pile  is  in  the  door-^'ard.    Such  a  house  costs  from  (300  to  (500. 

HOW  AGRIOULTURAL  LABORERS  LIVE. 

I  asked  a  member  of  the  local  board  of  agriculture  what  the  laboring 
people  lived  upon  in  this  vicinity.  His  reply  was  "Potatoes,  peas,  leu- 
tils,  and  bacon,  with  coffee  and  beer.''  The  coffee,  I  should  add,  iscbie- 
ory,  and  the  beer  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  I  think  he  should  have  in- 
cluded black  bread  (rye),  although  it  is  a  fact  that  they  eat  bat  very 
ittle  of  it  in  comparison  with  the  quantity  of  potatoes. 

THE  CASE  OF  A  VTOMAN  FIELD  LABORER. 

"May  I  ask  you  some  questions  about  your  work f*  I  inquired  of  a 
woman  whom  I  found  hoeing  in  the  field  a  few  days  ago  in  company 
with  several  others.  "Certainly,"  she  replied,  and  the  following  con- 
versation was  held,  which  I  report  as  faithfully  as  I  can : 

Question.  How  old  are  yon?— Answer,  Five  and  sixty. 

Q.  And  how  long  have  you  done  lliis  kind  of  work? — A.  Sixty  years;  onlylbegaD 
with  pulling  weeds  in  the  potato  field. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  family  ? — A.  Yes ;  a  hushand  and  three  children. 

Q.  And  where  are  they? — A.  My  man  is  sick  with  rheumatism,  my  girl  is  in  th* 
mill,  and  my  two  boys  are  in  the  army. 

Q.  What  pay  do  you  get  for  this  work? — A.  For  eleven  hours'  work  19  cents,  and 
one  mea)  of  bread  and  meat.  We  begin  work  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  often  hare 
schnapps  or  coffee  at  nine. 

Q  How  many  days  in  the  year  do  you  work  ? — A.  Every  day.  When  not  em- 
ployed for  pay,  I  gather  wood  in  the  forest  for  my  kitchen,  or  grass,  wherever  I  csi 
find  it,  for  my  cow.** 

Q.  And  now  will  you  tell  me  what  your  necessary  expenses  are? — A.  That  is  my 
private  affair. 

Q.  Pardon  me,  ard  so  are  most  of  the  questions  that  you  have  already  answered.— 
A.  Well,  then,  I  pay  for  rent  60  marks  [|14.*28].     Fur  food  I  reckon 

Q.  Pleane  imagine  that  your  children  are  all  at  home. — A.  Then  letAhosb[her 
companion  in  the  field]  answer.    Her  children  are  all  at  home. 

A.  (AiiNAH.)  Yes,  bnt  I  have  four. 

*  The  forests  here  belong  to  the  ducal  domain,  and  the  p<M»r  people  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  gathering  the  dead  wood,  which  they  bear  home  in  baskets  on  tlieir  Uscki. 
With  a  sickle  very  many  of  them  also  gather  hay  enough  to  keep  a  cow  throngbtbe 
winter,  which  is  borne  home  in  the  same  way.  Ninetjf-nine  kundrtdtk$  of  tkit  w^^ 
dione  fry  loommf . 
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Q.  And  what  does  it  cost  you  to  live  ? — A.  For  food  for  six  persons,  foar  of  them 
children,  we  reckon  350  marks  [$83.30].  Clothing  for  the  family,  70  marks  [$16.66]. 
Honse  rent,  three  rooms,  60  marks  [$14  i28].'' 

Q.  That  makes  4^0  marks  [$114.21],  but  if  you  should  work  every  working  day 
At  these  wages  [19  cents]  you  would  receive  only  240  marks  [$57]. — A.  But  that  is 
not  all.  Our  taxes  [rent  on  a  half  acre  of  land,  on  our  earnings,  on  one  cow,  and  for 
the  two  children  in  school,  are  more  than  30  marks  [$7.14]. 

Q.  But  the  balance  in  your  statement  is  all  on  the  wrong  side.  Then  there  is 
sickness  to  be  provided  for,  and  fuel,  and  many  necessary  incidental  expenses.  How 
do  you  do  itf — A.  We  don't  indulge  in  incidentals,  and  rarely  call  a  doctor.  We 
people  must  hoe  our  row  if  it  leads  through  tire.  As  fur  fuel,  I  and  the  children 
gather  it  in  the  forest,  same  as  all  of  my  class  do.  But,  thank  God,  my  man  is  handj 
with  tools,  and  he  usually  earns  in  a  year  a  third  more  money  than  I  do.  Then  the 
children  do  piece*work  out  of  school  hours  for  the  toy-makers,  enough  to  buy  their 
books  at  least,  and  all  together  we  are  able  to  have  meat  once  a  week,  beer  daily, 
and  cake  at  Christmas. 

(Another  woman,  internipting:)  ''Yes,  and  she  has  a  cow  and  can  have  butter  on 
her  bread,  but  the  most  of  us  have  neither  butler  nor  milk,  anu  live  on  nothing  but 
potatoes  and  chicory,  with  beer  and  sausage  may  be  on  holidays.  Our  families  are 
as  large  as  hers,  or  larger,  and  our  men  [husbands]  are  not  handy  with  tools,  either." 

I  thanked  them  for  the  information  they  had  given  me.  t 

"Yon  go  to  church  on  Sundays T"  I  said,  as  I  was  moving  away. 

"If  it  storms,  and  there  is  no  work  to  be  done,"  was  the  reply. 

CONDITION  OF  MECHANICS. 

Workmen  at  trades,  including  those  working  for  the  toy  and  other 
manufactnrers,  earn,  on  an  average,  under  $200  a  year,  and  their  ex- 
penses, including  taxes,  &c.,  are  a  little  larger  than  those  mentioned 
above. 

Large  families  are  the  rule,  and  each  member  must  contribute  its 
quota  towards  the  expenses  of  living.  One  family  in  Sonneberg  con- 
tains twenty-one  children,  all  by  the  same  parents  The  population  of 
Germany  increases,  notwithstanding  its  immense  emigration. 

I  see  but  little  prospect  of  these  people  bettering  their  condition  in 
this  country.    Emigration  would  be  much  larger  but  for  a  lack  of  means. 

The  men  dress  in  home-made  clothing,  usually  black  and  coai*se;  the 
women  in  waist  and  petticoat  (in  summer  neither  shoes,  stockings,  nor 
underclothing),  and  the  children  in  jacket  and  trowsers  of  coarse  stuff. 
The  holiday  dress  for  the  women  is  full,  short  skirts,  with  a  gay  ker- 
chief over  the  head  and  shoulders. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

Morally,  they  are  honest  people,  but  they  are  superstitious,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  over-religious.  If  they  fail  to  say  "  Oesundheit  P^  (Health  I) 
when  a  person  sneezes,  they  confidently  count  on  dying  within  the  year. 

Phj^sically,  they  are  hardy,  but  they  are  not  so  robust  as  the  ideal 
Teuton,  and  are  accustomed  to  exposure. 

Both  morally  and  physically  T  think  they  are  injured  by  the  amount 
of  beer,  tobacco,  and  snuff  that  they  consume,  and  I  think  these  may  be 
saiely  mentioned  as  enemies  to  their  progress.  The  beer  habit  is  accom- 
panied by  but  little  intoxication,  but  it  is  attended  by  quite  as  much 
poverty  and  general  wretchedness  as  is  the  whisky  habit  in  other  coun- 
tries. In  Sonneberg,  with  a  population  of  9,500,  there  is  an  annual  con- 
samption  of  over  2,500,000  quarts  of  beer,  or  more  than  2  quarts  per 
day  for  each  male  person,  including  children. 

Snuff  taking  is  a  very  common  habit,  but  it  is  confined  principally  to 
the  men. 

Six  thousand  million  cigars  were  consumed  in  Germany  in  1883,  weigh- 
ing 37,665  tons.    The  total  weight  of  tobacco  consumed  was  74,160  tons. 
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ThnriDgia  consinned  ber  share.    The  average  co^  of  these  cigars  was 
4^  pfeiinige  (9.9  mills),  or  less  than  one  cent  apiece. 

In  beer  saloons,  hotels,  railway-station  waiting-rooms,  and  other 
pablic  places,  boxes  are  exposed  into  which  smokers  are  n^aested  to 
throw  their  cigar-stubs  *'  in  aid  of  the  poor."  An  intelligent  German 
assures  me  that  these  arc  then  collected  and  converted  into  snuff  and 
cigarettes,  but  it  does  not  appear  what  share  of  the  profits  fall  to  the 
poor. 

SAFETY  OP  EMPLOYlfeS — IN  CASE  OP  ACCIDENT  OR  DISABILITY— THEIE 
MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  WELPARE — ^^RELATIONS  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER 
AND  EMPLOYED. 

Safety  of  einploySs. — As  a  rule,  the  safety  of  the  employ^  is  seoondaiy, 
and  depends  mainly  upon  the  means  and  precautions  used  for  the  safety 
of  the  employer's  property.  In  nearly  all  factories  and  mills  the  usual 
watchmen  are  employed,  and  means  more  or  less  efficient  are  generallj 
provided  for  the  extinction  of  tire.  Hand  extinguishers  are  quite  com- 
mon. In  the  larger  factories  outside  escapes  are  sometimes  provided, 
but  these  are  not  common.  Mining  is  conducted  on  a  limited  scale 
in  Thuringia,  and  in  so  primitive  a  manner  that  it  cannot  be  said  that 
any  special  means  are  employed  for  the  safety  of  the  miner.  On  rail- 
ways the  means  of  safety  relate  almost  entirely  to  the  passenger,  and 
with  this  the  employ^  is  constantly  exercised.  In  the  Schoenaa  Porcelain 
Works,  at  Hiittensteinach,  each  room  has  a  double  egress,  and  the  inte- 
riors are  all  lighted  by  electricity  from  the  outside.  Each  room  has  also 
its  special  overseer,  charged  not  only  with  the  conduct' of  the  work  in 
it,  but  also  with  the  oversight  of  all  workmen  who  may  be  engaged  in 
work  that  involves  any  special  risk  or  danger. 

In  case  of  cueident  or  disability, — No  systematic  or  general  provisions 
are  made  by  the  employers  in  this  district  for  the  aid  of  their  sick  or  dis- 
abled employes.  It  is  only  in  rnre  instances  that  asylums  or  hospitals 
are  provided — never,  in  fact,  except  it  may  be  in  connection  with  the 
local  public  almshouse  or  hospital. 

But  there  is  a  method  of  insurance  now  coming  into  use  by  which 
the  workman  may  insure  himself,  or  the  euiployer  his  employes,  de- 
ducting the  premiums  from  their  daily  wages.  It  is  called  the  Zurich 
Accident  Assurance  Society,  and  is  strikingly  like  the  system  whieh 
Prince  Bismarck  has  striven  to  make  obligatory  upon  all  manufact- 
nrers. 

The  persons  that  are  insurable  in  this  society  are  divided  into  twelve 
classes,  and  the  premiums  vary  according  to  the  sup^M>sed  risks  to 
which  the  individuals  of  the  class  are  exposed.  There  are  also  three 
eventualities  on  which  insurance  is  effected,  namely,  death,  permanent 
invalidity,  and  tempomry  disability,  and  the  premiums  vary  again  in 
each  of  these  cases.  Policies  are  also  issued  on  the  basis  of  a  stijmlated 
sum,  or  upon  that  of  the  laborer's  daily  wages,  and  in  this  latter  case 
his  wages  go  on  in  ease  of  illness  or  disability. 

Persons  under  15  years  of  age  and  over  Co;  persons  suffering  from 
chronic  or  incurable  diseases ;  workmen  in  coal  mines,  and  equestrian 
performers,  acrobats,  aeronauts,  tight- rope  walkers,  animal  tamers, and 
the  like,  are  not  admitted  to  its  privileges. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  insurance,  for  present  purpose^ 
is  that  which  is  based  u])on  the  laborei''s  daily  wages.  He  may  be  in- 
sured for  from  one  to  h\^.  times  his  daily  pay,  the  calculations  being 
made  upon  the  basis  of  three  hundred  working  days  in  the  year. 
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Suppose  a  workman  to  receive  62^  cents  a  day.  For  a  year  of  three 
hundred  working  days  he  would  receive  $187.50.  By  paying  a  yearly 
premiiim  hia  heirs  may  receive  that  amount  in  case  of  his  death,  or  he 
himself  may  receive  his  daily  wages  in  case  of  a  disabling  accident  dnr- 
iug'the  disability.  He  may  be  insured  for  one  and  a  half,  twice,  thrice, 
or  fire  times  his  wages,  and  be  paid  accordingly.  If  he  is  a  tanner,  for 
example,  he  will  pay  a  yearly  premium  of  $4.50for  each  $1,000  of  single- 
rate  insurance.  If  he  is  insured  for  double  his  daily  wages  the  premium 
is  $6,  and  for  three  times  his  wages  the  premium  is  $7. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  workmen  are 
divided  into  ^^  danger  classes,"  and  the  yearly  premiums  which  they  must 
pay  on  every  $1,000  to  be  insured  against  all  three  eventualities,  on  the 
basis  of  their  daily  wages  and  the  double  and  treble  thereof: 

Lahorera^  wage  insurance. 


Sabjeots,  snch  as—  . 

Danger  claM. 
I 

Single 
premmm. 

$3  60 
4  50 

6  00 

7  00 

8  60 
10  50 
12  60 
15  00 
17  60 
19  50 
22  00 
25  50 

1 

Doable  wage 
premium. 

Treble  wage 
premlom. 

Barben 

14  50 

6  00 

7  50 
9  00 

11  60 
14  OO 
17  00 
20  00 

28  00 
26  00 

29  00 
84  50 

$6  59 

Banken 

II 

7  00 

XngniTen 

Priaton 

Tmneni  ---- 

•  iii:.. :..:::.:...:.: 

8  70 

IV 

V 

10  60 
13  60 

CarpeoteTB 

VI 

17  00 

Bntcben - 

VII 

20  70 

VMODB                  .            a             .         X 

VIII 

24  OO 

Bnxlden 

IX 

X 

27  CO 

TMnii»t«r» 

31  OO 

Fbbermen 

XI 

34  80 

XTT 

41  OO 

Insoxanoe  is  effected  on  the  three  eventualities  of  death,  permanent  inyalidity,  and  temporary  dia. 
abOitj. 

Inanrance  againat  temporary  disability  alone  is  not  allowed.  By  the  elimination  of  either  one  of 
tbeae  eventaauties  the  premiams  are  diminiahed  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 

The  premiuma  in  the  table  are  for  individual  poUoies.  If  the  employer  inanrea  all  hia  employes  ool- 
ketively,  the  prumiuma  average  about  two  olaaaea  lower. 

Furthermore,  on  most  of  the  railways  a  system  of  bounties  prevails 
which  affords  some  aid  to  certain  officials  beyond  a  specified  age.  A 
certain  percentage  is  also  deducted  from  the  wages  of  employes,  to  be 
held  in  trust  to  help  form  a  fund  from  which  widows  and  orphans  of 
employes  are  aided.  On  the  Werra  Railway  this  fund  is  formed  from 
such  soarces  as  percentage  on  wages^  fees  charged  for  admission  to  thjB 
pension  class,  by  fines  imposed  for  breach  of  conduct,  &c.  It  now 
amounts  to  about  $25,000.  Last  year  the  pensions  paid  to  retired 
ofBcers  amounted  to  $5,000;  to  widows,  $3,000,  and  to  children  $50; 
but  they  were  not  all  drawn  from  this  fund. 

The  Schoenau  Brothers  (porcelain  manufacturers)  have  established  a 
fund  which  insures  each  workman  free  medical  care  in  case  of  sickness 
and  a  decent  burial  in  case  of  death. 

Moral  and  physical  welfare  of  employh, — This  firm  (Schoenau  Brothers) 
also  gives  special  attention  to  the  moral  and  physical  as  well  as  profes- 
sional welfare  of  their  employes.  Their  work  rooms  are  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  provided  with  facilities  for  bathing,  and  special  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  modeling,  and  decorating  are  given  to  apprentices  two 
days  in  each  week,  their  wages  continuing  as  usual.  A  strike  has  never 
!>ccarred  in  this  establishment. 

Relations  hetuceen  employer  and  employed. — ^Taking  the  district  as  a 
whole  tbese  relations  are  those  of  master  and  servant  in  the  full  sense 
jf  the  terms,  and  in  a  few  cases  they  are  especially  strained,  as  in  that 
)f  the  hosiery  operatives  in  Zeulenroda,  already  referred  to.  Generally 
ipeaking,  there  is  but  little  intercourse  between  master  and  workman, 


Income  tax  per  termin  on  an  income  of—- 


$142. 80  to  $171. 36. 

171.36  109  92. 

19».92  242.76. 

242. 76  285. 60 

285.60  857.00. 

857. 00  4^a  40. 

428.40  499.80. 

499.80  599.76. 

699.76  714.00. 
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except  that  which  is  involved  in  the  paymeDt  of  the  lowest  possible 
wages,  and  insisting  on  the  fullest  possible  results  during  the  ten  or 
twelve  hours  of  daily  toil.  The  average  German  workman  in  this  re- 
gion is  a  remarkably  submissive  person. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS— TAXES — TENDENCY  OP  LEGISLATION. 

Politieal  rights, — There  is,  perhaps,  no  discrimination  against  work- 
ing people  as  such.  All  males  above  the  age  of  25  can  vote  its 
members  of  the  national  Parliament,  but  in  order  to  vote  on  mnoicipal 
and  local  affairs  one  must  become  a  burgher,  which  involves  the  payment 
of  $7.07*  and  other  conditions  which  poor  people  could  not  meet^ereo 
if  they  could  that  of  the  citizenship  fee.  The  acquisition  of  citizensliip 
by  the  poorer  classes  is  discouraged  by  the  authorities,  for  the  reason, 
among  others,  that  they  would  then  be  entitled  to  admission  to  the 
communit}^  poor-houses  and  hospitals  in  cases  of  iK)verty  and  illness. 

Notwithstanding  their  voting  power,  the  working  people  do  not  exeit 
a  corresponding  influence  on  legislation.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  tact 
that  so  few  of  them  are  qualified  for  seats  in  the  legislative  iKxiieg,  and 
f)art]y  to  the  fact  that  many  questions  that  seriously  affect  their  wel- 
fare are  not  made  subjects  of  legislation.  But  a  still  stronger  reason 
is,  I  think,  that  they  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  full  power  of  the 
ballot.  They  are  also  often  too  much  under  the  influence  of  their  em- 
ployers to  vote  boldly  and  unitedly  in  their  own  interests. 

Taxes. — The  share,- comparatively,  borne  by  the  working  people  in 
local  and  general  taxation  varies  with  the  locality.  The  workman^ 
share  in  taxation  will  be  best  understood  by  glancing  at  the  system  on 
which  taxes  are  collected. 

(a)  Income  taxes, — Income  taxes  in  Sonneberg  are  collected  on  na- 
tional, city,  and  church  account.  Each  person,  as  below,  must  pay  the 
national  tax  12  times  a  year  (12  termine),  the  city  tax  14  times  a  year 
(14  termine).  and  the  church  tax  once  a  year  (1  termin),  making  together 
27  times  (27  termine)  that  income  taxes  are  collected.  The  same  are  o(d- 
lected  32  times  in  a  town  three  miles  from  Sonneberg,  and  in  other 
towns  a  still  greater,  and  in  others  a  less,  number  of  times. 

The  basis  of  this  taxation  is  as  follows:  Young  servant  girls,  ap- 
prentices, and  laborers,  who  earn  less  than  $28.56  a  year,  must  pi^^ 
cents  per  termin— that  is,  27x2.8  cents,  which  equals  76.6  cents  ayear. 

Older  servants,  and  companions,  and  laborers,  who  earn  more  than 
$28.56  a  year,  must  pay  6  cents  per  termin,  or  27 x. 06=$  1.62  a  year. 

Workmen  in  manufactories  must  pay  from  8.8  to  29.7  cents  per 
termin =$2.37f  to  $8.01  per  year. . 

Sub-overseers  without  private  means  must  pa^'  11.9  cents  per  termin, 
and  overseers  from  17.8  to  29.7  cents  per  termin  per  year. 

The  income  tax  is,  further,  as  follows : 


c^ 

a* 

AS 

ml 


*"  This  is  the  present  fee  in  Sonneberg.    It  was  formerly  much  higher,  and  is  fl^ 
•o  in  many  towns.    The  proportion  of  bnrghers  to  inhabitants  is  comparatively  oa^^ 
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For  example,  a  person  whose  annual  salary  or  income  is  between 
$599.76  and  (714  pays  a  tax  of  $1.42.8  per  termin=$I.42.8x  27=$38.55f . 

All  incomes  over  $714  pay  ^  per  cent,  of  the  income  per  termin.  Thus 
an  income  of  $1,000  pays  a  yearly  tax  of  $67.60. 

(b)  Land  taxen. — Taxes  are  levied  on  land  according  to  its  kind,  vary- 
ing slightly  between  arable,  garden,  meadow,  pasture,  forest,  water- 
course, and  waste  land.  These  various  kinds  of  land  are  divided  into 
grades,  so  that  first  or  second  quality  arable  land,  for  example,  pays  a 
higher  tax  than  third  or  fourth  quality.  In  waste  land  six  grades  are 
recognized,  in  water  course  or  swamp  land  five  grades,  and  in  each  of 
the  others  eight  grades. 

The  taxes  are  now  levied  at  1  percent,  and  upwards  of  the  estimated 
income  (not  the  worth)  of  the  land  per  termin,  there  being  from  4J  to  8 
land  termine,  and  the  aggregate  taxes  being  collected  twice,  once  for 
city  and  once  for  national  purposes.  In  Sonneberg  this  tax  is  now  1 
per  cent,  per  termin,  there  being  5|  land  termine.  For  example,  the  es- 
timated yearly  income  of  an  acre  of  land  is  $20.  One  per  cent,  of  this 
would  be  20  cents,  which  would  be  collected  eleven  times  a  year  (five 
and  a  half  city  and  five  and  a  half  state),  making  the  tax  $2.20.  The 
land  taxes  may  be  stated  as  averaging  between  9  and  11  per  cent,  an- 
nually. 

(c)  Building  taxes. — On  buildings  the  tax  is  about  2  per  cent,  of  the 
valuation  of  those  used  for  business  purposes,  and  4  per  cent,  on  dwell- 
ings. 

(d)  School  taxes, — In  the  public  schools  there  must  be  paid  for  each 
child  a  yearly  tax  of  $1.43 ;  for  two  children  from  the  same  family,  $1.90, 
and  for  three  or  more  children  from  the  same  family,  $2.38. 

(e)  Other  direct  taxes  — All  other  property,  as  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
tools,  &c.,  are  taxed  at  from  1  to  5  per  cent,  of  their  valuation. 

(/)  Indirect  tttxes. — The  people  must,  in  effect,  pay  a  tax  on  their  beer, 
for  each  brewer  must  pay  a  national  tax  of  47.6  cents  on  each  hundred- 
weight of  barley-malt  used,  and  a  local  tax  of  24.2  cents  on  each  100 
quarts  of  beer  brewed.  Travelers  on  the  highways  (except  foot  people ) 
pay  a  toll  of  about  1  cent  a  mile,  and  a  tax  is  levied  on  salt,  meat,  fowl, 
and  similar  articles  that  are  brought  from  out  of  the  dukedom.  But 
the  meat  and  fowl  tax  is  a  local  matter,  and  is  not  collected  in  every 
town. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  working  people  pay  quite  their  proportion  of 
the  ta.xes,  both  local  and  general. 

J^o  discretion  is  allowed  the  tax-gatherer,  and  often  the  very  bed  of 
the  peasant  is  taken  iu  satisfaction  of  a  levy. 

Ti^ency  of  legislation, — Ostensibly  the  tendency  of  legislation  in  re- 
ganl  to  labor  and  the  working  people  is  to  benefit  the  laborer,  but  in 
the  opinion  of  many  it  is  really  to  build  up  and  strengthen  the  military 
system  of  the  Empire  at  the  laborer's  expense.  Many  working  people 
hold  this  opinion  and  cite  in  support  of  it  the  burdensome  taxes  which 
the  military  system  imposes  upon  them,  and  the  fact  that  their  sons  are 
seriously  hindered  irom  learning  useful  trades  by  being  obliged  to  give 
the  best  years  of  their  life  tp  the  army. 

But  I  believe  that  the  tendency  of  legislation  is  really,  although  al- 
most imperceptibly,  in  favor  of  the  working  people;  not  so  much  be- 
cause their  welfare  is  sought  as  a  paramount  end,  as  because  they  them- 
selves are  yearly  learning  to  exert  better  and  stronger  influences  in  their 
own  favor. 

Even  the  military  discipline  has  its  advantages.  Taking  these  young 
men  and  putting  them  three  years  in  the  army,  where  they  are  obliged 
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to  keep  both  their  persons  and  their  clothing  clean,  their  boots  polished, 
and  themselves  erect  and  civil,  is  a  positive  benefit  to  them,  whatever 
may  be  its  drawb^ks. 

EMIGRATION  AND  ITS  CAUSES. 

Less  than  3,000  persons  are  known  to  have  emigrated  from  this  dis- 
trict during  the  last  five  years.  About  three  fourths  of  these  were  agri- 
culturists and  day  laborers  with  small  means,  and  one-fourth  artisaiig 
and  skilled  workmen  of  various  sorts. 

The  main  causes  assigned  both  by  those  who  emigrate  and  by  those 
who  wish  to  do  so  are  dissatisfaction  with  the  military  service  aod  a 
desire  for  higher  wages.  But  simple  ambition,  and  a  desire  to  better 
their  condition,  and  a  wish  to  see  the  world  and  to  test  other  forms  of 
government,  the  demand  for  more  room  and  less  competition,  are  also 
strong  reasons  with  many  who  make  no  public  expression  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  any  institution  in  the  Fatherland. 

Part  II.— Female  Labor. 

This  is  the  second  sad  chapter  in  this  report. 

American  readers  will  hardly  understand  how  it  can  be  that  the 
severest  part  of  existence  in  this  whole  region  falls  to  the  lot  of  woman. 
But  such  is  the  fact.  She  is  the  servant  and  the  burden-bearer.  The 
sentiment  of  chivalry  seems  to  be  entirely  wanting,  not  only  iu  tlie 
treatment  which  she  receives,  but  also  in  the  feelings  with  which  sheiis 
regarded.  The  position  of  wife  and  mother  appears  to  shield  her  from 
no  hardship,  nor  the  fact  of  her  sex  to  entitle  her  to  any  noble  consid- 
eration. Thus,  domestic  life,  as  a  rule,  among  the  laboring  classes,  is 
based  on  the  idea  of  mere  utility,  in  which  the  affections  seem  to  play 
almost  as  little  part  as  they  do  in  the  different  portions  of  a  labor-saT- 
lug  machine. 

Her  sex  is  liberally  represented  in  most  of  the  manual-labor  occapa- 
tions  of  the  district,  even  to  mining  and  foundry  work,  but  far  less  lib- 
erally in  any  branch  of  clerical  or  professional  life.  In  a  portion  of  this 
consulate  containing  a  population  of  100,309  males  and  106,042  females, 
I  find  by  the  latest  ofiftcial  statistics  that  for  each  woman  who  supports 
herself  in  civil  and  church  service  and  the  so-called  professions,  there 
are  five  and  a  fraction  who  support  themselves  by  trade  and  commerce, 
nine  and  a  fraction  b^^  housework,  twenty-four  and  a  fraction  by  mining, 
foundry,  and  building  work,  and  sixty-three  and  a  fraction  by  agricult- 
ure, cattle-raising,  forestry,  hunting,  and  fishing — proportions  that  only 
faintly  indicate  the  hard  lot  of  the  Thuriugian  woman,  and,  1  might 
truthfully  say,  of  most  country  women  throughout  Germany. 

I  find,  moreover,  by  the  same  statistics,  169  women  making  their  liv- 
ing in  the  same  district  by  working  in  quarries,  372  by  various  branches 
of  glass-blowing,  71  by  making  knives,  1  by  making  mathematical  in- 
struments, 1  by  making  musical  instruments,  1  as  a  chemist,  44  by  mak- 
ing explosives,  1,907  as  paper-makers,  15  as  tanners,  54  as  bookbinders 
and  box-makers,  2  as  coopers,  355  as  turners,  753  by  sewing,  3  as  nota- 
ries' clerks,  76  as  teachers  of  all  kinds  and  grades  (including  those  eo* 
gaged  in  libraries  and  as  musicians'),  67  as  authors  and  writers  of  all 
kinds  (including  copyists  and  correspondents),  and  along  with  them  the 
inevitable  sixteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  nine  who  make  their  living 
by  "  agriculture,  cattle-raising,  forestry,  hunting,  and  fishing." 

But  this  includes  only  those  described  as  selfsupi>orting  in  the 
branches  mentioned.    The  whole  number  of  women  and  children  (girls) 
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employed  in  agricultural  pursuits  is  39,218.  The  correspouding  num- 
ber of  males  is  32^714. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  tbe  chief  pursuits  of  women  in  this  district  are  not 
of  a  gentle  or  refining  character.  They  perform  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  all  the  outdoor  manual  service.  The  planting  and  the  sowing,  in- 
cluding the  preparation  of  the  soil  therefor,  is  done  by  them.  I  have 
seen  many  a  woman  in  the  last  few  weeks  holding  the  plow  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  cows,  and  still  more  of  them  "  toting"  manure  into  the  fields 
in  baskets  strapped  to  their  backs.  They  also  do  the  haying,  includ- 
ing the  mowing  and  the  pitching;  likewise  the  harvesting ;  after  which 
they  thresh  much  of  the  grain  with  the  old-fashioned  hand  flail.  They 
accompany  the  coal  carts  through  the  city  and  put  the  coal  in  the  cel- 
lars, while  the  male  driver  Aits  upon  his  seat.  They  carry  on  nearly  all 
the  dairy  business,  and  draw  the  milk  into  town  in  a  hand  cart — a 
woman  and  a  dog  usually  constituting  the  team.  '<  I  have  just  written 
to  my  wife,"  said  a  professional  American  gentleman  to  me  a  few  days 
ago,  who  was  traveling  through  this  district,  ^<  that  it  is  a  very  serious 
thing  to  be  a  dog  in  Germany,  or  a  cow,  or  a  woman." 

In  half  a  day's  walk  through  the  country  recently  I  counted  130 
women  hoeing  in  the  fields  and  only  five  men.  *'  Why  is  it,"  1  asked 
one  of  these  women,  ''that  I  see  so  many  of  your  sex  here  and  so  few 
of  thie  other?"  '*  Ach,  Gott!"  said  she,  "the  military  must  have  gold 
lace  and  corsets."  She  meant,  I  suppose,  that  the  military  systemi  takes 
away  many  men  from  industrial  pursuits,  and  it  is  a  favorite  jest  with 
the  women  here  that  the  officers  wear  tournures  to  improve  their  forms. 
"What  pay  do  you  receive  for  this  labor t"  I  asked.  "From  50  to  70 
pfennige  [11.9  to  16.6  cents]  a  day,"  she  answered,  "with  schnapps  at 
9,  potatoes  and  coffee  at  noon,  and  black  bread  and  beer  at  4."  "  How 
long  is  your  day's  work!"  "From  6  to  0,  but  we  often  work  till  9  or 
10  at  10  pfennige  an  hour  for  extra  time" — and  she  left  me,  to  rearrange 
the  bottle  of  goat's  milk  for  her  baby,  which  had  awakened  from  its  nap 
in  the  grass  at  the  edge  of  the  field. 

Such  are  the  prominent  and  most  striking  characteristics  of  woman's 
work  in  this  section.  Many  of  the  younger  women  are  employed  in  the 
doll  and  toy  factories  at  about  J  5  cents  a  day,  or  else  in  doing  piece 
work  of  the  same  kind  in  their  own  rooms,  at  which  they  earn  perhaps 
20  per  cent,  more  weekly,  but  it  involves  more  hours  of  labor. 

The  women  of  this  class  are  not  comely.  One  sees  but  few  fresh 
and  merry  girls.  Stooping  forms,  worn  and  weary  facets  browned  and 
wrinkled  skin,  and  a  kind  of  sad  and  spiritless  movement  characterize 
the  most  of  them.  One  can  trace,  too,  but  little  improvement  in  their 
lot.  From  generation  to  generation  the  peasant  girl  carries  her  basket 
on  her  back,  till  she  drops  it  from  old  age,  and  her  children  follow  in 
her  footsteps. 

As  to  their  moral  and  physical  condition,  they  are  both  hardy  and 
phlegmatic;  in  other  words,  they  are  physically  strong,  and  do  not  seem 
to  be  so  much  exposed  to  temptation  as  women  of  a  more  nervous  tem- 
perament are. 

On  the  other  hand,  German  newspapers  occasionally  warn  their  read- 
ers that  the  ranks  of  th''  licentious  in  Cincinnati  and  other  cities  of  the 
United  States  are  swelled  by  German  girls.  The  Dresdener  Nachrich- 
ten  last  winter  sounded  the  same  alarm  with  reference  to  London,  and 
later  I  found  a  letter  in  the  same  paper  from  the  pastor  of  the  German 
Lutheran  church  in  Geneva,  who  says: 

Since  I  have  been  pastor  here  I  have  frequently  had  to  actinbehalf  of  unfortunate 
German  girls  who  had  come  here  to  seek  positions  as  servants,  but  who,  through  inex- 
perieoce,  indiscretion,  or  enticement,  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  bad  men,  and  have 
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ended  in  honses  of  ill-repate.  Geneva  is  nnfortnnately  oTerrich  in  such  hoDom,  tndU 
is  notorions  that  the  greater  part  of  theiroccupauisare  German  girls  from  BavariA,War- 
teiubcrg,  Baden,  ana  other  parts  of  the  Fatherland.  To  such  an  extent  had  the  evil 
grown  that  several  years  ago  the  Church  founded  a  house  of  refuge  for  houleic8lGe^ 
man  g^rls  who  come  to  the  city,  &c. 

The  i^enerai  effects  of  such  a  life  as  I  have  described  are  not  ^vora- 
ble  to  the  development  of  the  best  domestic  qualities.  The  honsekeep* 
ing  of  the  laboring  classes  is  of  the  most  primitive  sort.  The  cooking 
is  wretched.  There  is  but  little  display  of  family  affection,  but  the 
home  feeling  is  very  strong. 

Educationally,  the  women  are  not,  as  a  rule,  equal  to  the  meD,  bot, 
exce])t  in  the  case  of  the  technical  schools,  to  which  they  are  not  admit- 
ted, they  enjoy  equal  educational  privileges. 

The  wages  of  women  average  about  half  those  of  men. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  6,(M)0  more  women  than  men  in 
the  Dukedom  o,f  Saxe-Meiningen,  with  a  population  of  207.075,  and  in 
the  whole  consular  district,  with  a  population  of  1,216,815,  there  is  a 
surplus  of  30,009  women.  Emigration  accounts  largely  for  this  differ- 
ence, since  the  men  can  more  easily  collect  the  means  for  a  change  of 
location  than  the  women  can. 

GEORGE  P.  MOSDER, 

Gonnl 

UiriTBD  Stjltes  Consulate, 

Sonnebergj  June  7, 1884. 


WURTEMBERG. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  OATLIN. 

The  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  with  a  population  of  2,000,000,  and  an 
area  about  equal  to  that  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  may  be  classed 
as  essentially  an  agricultural  land.  Half  its  population  are  directly 
or  indirectly  def)endent  upon  agricultural  and  kindred  pursuits  (see 
Table  I).  Nearly  two-thirds  of  its  area  consists  of  farms,  pasture-land, 
and  vineyards,  and  it  contains  but  four  cities  with  more  than  20,000 
inhabitants. 

The  distribution  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  territory  among  so 
great  a  numb«»r  of  proprietors,  and  the  consequent  existence  of  so  many 
petty  land-owner*,  each  working  his  own  small  farm  and  gaininjp:  there- 
from a  livelihood,  such  as  it  is,  for  himself  and  his  family,  greatly  simpli- 
fies the  consideration  of  the  great  question  of  the  relations  of  labor  to 
capital,  and  practically  limits  it,  so  far  as  Wurtemberg  is  concerned,  to 
the  po])ulation  residing  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  condition  of  the  numerous  agricultural  pop- 
ulation of  the  Kingdom,  much  food  for  study  and  observation,  and 
much  that  is  pertinent  tA)  the  subject  of  this  report.  It  is  not  in  this 
case  the  question  of  capitalist  and  laborer,  of  employer  and  employe. 
There  are  no  large  farms  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  our  great  VVest  or 
plantations  such  as  cover  the  South,  where  the  capital,  euergy^an" 
genius  of  one  man  directs  the  labor  of  hundreds. 

Here  the  owner  of  each  bit  of  soil  is  its  tiller,  and  upon  its  prodnct 
evolved  by  his  own  patient  labor  depend  his  hopes  of  snpiK>n  for  him- 
self and  his  household.  Farm  hands  are  practically  unknown.  The 
land-owner  and  his  wife  v)low,  sow,  and  gather  side  by  side  in  the  fielfl? 
or  together  trim  their  vines  and  garner  the  grapes,  content  if  the  clo^ 
of  the  harvest  find  their  land  unmortgaged,  and  themselves  iu  health 
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and  clear  of  the  books  at  the  baker's  and  grocer's.  It  will  be  easily 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  question  of  wa^es,  so  far  as  such  a  population 
goes,  issiiuply  a  question  of  the  crops.  Their  paymaster  is  the  soil  which 
they  till.  If  the  season  prove  unfavorable  their  wages  are  lower  in  pro- 
portion, but  they  cannot  strike ;  if  the  season  prove,  on  the  other  hand, 
propitious,  they  hail  it  with  the  same  joy  that  the  mechanic  or  opera- 
tive experiences  in  obtaining  better  terms  from  his  employer.  This  is 
the  situation  in  regard  to  labor  and  wages  as  pertaining  to  one-half  of 
the  population  of  the  Kingdom. 

Now,  there  is  a  natural  limit  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  a  largest 
possible  crop  beyond  which  the  cultivator's  hopes  cannot  go.  Granting 
that  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  this  largest  possible  crop 
cannot  be  looked  for,  save  in  very  exceptional  years  and  at  long  inter- 
vals, granting  also  that  on  an  average  crop  the  cultivator  and  those 
dependent  on  him  are  barely  able  to  eke  out  a  comfortable  subsistence, 
the  deduction  is  easy,  that  any  successive  failures  of  crops  involving  a 
yield  percei)tibly  less  than  that  average  must  be  attended  with  distress 
and  naturally,  in  consequence,  with  movements  of  some  kind  for  relief. 
To  this  should  be  added  the  important  fact  that,  while  there  is  no  in- 
crease in  cultivable  area,  there  is  all  the  time  going  on  a  steady  increase 
of  more  than  1  per  cent,  per  annum  (see  Table  II)  in  the  population 
dwelling  on  it,  and. dependent  upon  it  for  the  means  of  living,  a  fact 
which  would  render  the  problem  a  difficult  one,  even  could  a  fixed  av- 
erage crop  be  annually  relied  on.  But  when,  as  I  find  to  be  the  case, 
for  five  years  past  the  grain  and  wine  crop  shows  a  large  falling  off 
from  the  average  yield,  even  of  the  last  ten  years,  the  simple  deduction 
is,  that  the  farms  and  vineyards  have  ceased  to  furnish  nleans  of  living 
for  their  inhabitants,  and  that  therefore  a  certain  surplus  of  the  latter 
must  either  starve  or  seek  their  living  elsewhere.  Hence,  the  heavy 
emigration  of  late  years  to  America  and  the  tendency  to  crowd  into 
the  cities  and  towns  in  search  of  employment,  which  comparatively  few 
obtain.  The  grain  and  wine  crops  of  the  Kingdom,  which  have  aver- 
aged about  $3,750,000  for  the  last  ten  years,  only  averaged  during  the 
last  five  years  a  little  over  $2,500,000,  making  a  falling  o^  o/ $6,000,000 
and  upwards  in  the  "  wages"  paid  since  1878  by  the  soil  of  Wurtemberg 
to  its  tillers.  Good  years,  better  crops^  and  a  higher  average  may  per- 
haps recur,  but  the  deficit  of  five  years,  so  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  agricultural  population,  is  there,  cannot  be  wiped  out,  and  must 
have  its  effects.  Those  effects  are,  not  onl^^  emigration  and  a  ten- 
dency townward,  as  stated,  but  a  proportional  diminution  of  the  vol- 
ume of  trade  in  all  its  branches. 

I  state  these  facts  as  the  misfortune  of  the  Wurtemberg  peasant,  and 
not  as  his  fault.  He  is  laborious,  patient,  and  thrifty.  He  might  even 
be  called  penurious,  had  not  generations  of  needy  toil  shown  him  that 
the  strictest  economy  is  for  him  a  matter  of  dire  necessity.  Sturdy  and 
strong  of  limb,  reared  to  respect  the  law,  religion,  and  the  domestic  tie, 
simple  in  his  wants  and  moderate  in  his  habits,  he  is  content  to  work 
ancomplainingly,  or,  rising  before  daylight  and  working  till  sundown, 
asking  no  more  than  that  he  may  derive  a  living  from  his  humble  acre, 
as  probably  his  father  and  grandfather  have  done  before  him,  and  sup- 
port and  bring  up  the  children,  who  in  turn  will  care  for  him  in  his  old 
age.  Devoid  of  s:reat  ambition,  he  also  lacks  great  cares.  His  industry 
is  his  life,  and  only  ends  with  life.  In  the  great  fusion  of  races  now  go- 
ing on  to  make  up  the  future  population  of  the  North-American  conti- 
nent, and  out  of  which  is  to  spring  that  new  and  clearly  defined  type 
of  humanity,  the  American  race  of  the  future,  it  is  fortunate  that  we 
are  acquiring  so  large  an  admixture  of  this  honest,  industrious  race  of 
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peasantry*' from  the  Black  Forest,  from  tbe  Suabian  bills,  and  from  the 
valleys  of  the  Upper  Danube  and  the  Keckar. 

LABOR  IN  TBtE  CITIES  OF  WURTEMBERG. 

Turning  now  from  the  free  open  life  of  the  green  fields  and  vineyards 
to  the  paved  streets  and  thickly -settled  quarters  of  the  town,  we  find 
that  of  the  two  millions  of  people  in  the  Kingdom,  only  195,000  or  tbere- 
aboots  are  dwellers  in  cities  of  20,000  inhabitants  or  upwards,  and,  of 
these,  117,000  dwell  in  Suttgart,  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom,  a  great 
manufacturing  and  trading  center,  and  a  town  which  will  aptly  serve 
to  be  cited  as  illustrating  the  various  phases  of  the  social  and  labor 
questions  as  they  exist  in  South  Germany  at  the  present  time.  The 
other  chief  cities  of  the  Kingdom  are  Ulm  (33,000),  at  the  point  where 
the  great  transcontinental  railway  line  from  Paris  to  Constantiiiople 
crosses  the  Danube,  Heilbronn  (24,000),  an  active  point  of  imi>ortatioD 
at  the  head  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Neckar,  and  Esslingen  (20,500), 
10  miles  distant  from  Stuttgart,  and  largely  engaged  in  the  manafact* 
ure  of  locomotives,  machinery,  and  textile  fabrics.  These  are  the  cities 
of  the  Kingdom,  though  not  by  any  means  comprising  all  its  maoafact- 
uring  interests.  In  scores  of  smaller  towns  and  villages,  Aalen,  Heid- 
enheim,  Biberach,  Beutiingen,  Kottweil,  Tuttlingen,  and  Ludwigsbarg, 
and  even  sometimes  in  the  open  country,  are  tp  be  found  factories, 
large  or  small,  turning  out  a  great  variety  of  wares  both  for  internal 
consumption  and  for  export.  1  had  occasion  to  refer  to  several  of  these, 
with  a  description  of  their  extent  and  management,  in  my  report  on  the 
^'  Cotton  and  woolen  industries  of  Wurtemberg"  (see  No.  23,  Commer- 
cial Reports,  p.  216),  and  I  may  have  occasion  to  refer  to  some  of  them 
also  in  the  course  of  this  report.  But,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
industries  of  the  four  cities  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  relations  of  labor 
and  capita]  in  this  Kingdom,  and  the  various  questions  incident  thereto. 

For  this  purpose  I  have  prepared  the  following  table,  showing  at  a 
glance  how  the  populations  of  the  four  cities  named  are  distribated 
according  to  their  several  employments : 

IH9lributiOH  of  the  population  of  the  four  principal  citiea  of  Wuriemberg  according  to  &e 
employments  uf}on  which  they  are  direatly  or  indirectly  dependent. 


Occapationa. 


iLffricaltnra  and  kindred  pnnait* 

Mloea.  foundries,  and  salt  works 

In  stone  and  eai  th  ' 

Metals  (except  iron) •. 

lion     

Manufaoturo  of  machinery,  implements,  iustraments, 

and  apparatus   

Chemical  industries,  combustibles,  oils,  varnishes, 

&c    

Textile  industries ; 

Paper  and  l«<atlier 

Wood  and  carvinic 

Alimentary  products 

Clnthine  and  dress 

Buildinc     

Clerical  pursuits 

Artifltic  pursuits  (except  music,  theater,  and  shows) 

Trade  

Insurauco 

Land  travel 

Water  travel 

Inns,  hotels,  and  rei^taurants 

House  service,  day  labor,  6co 

Oovernmcnt,  lownship,  and  church  employ 

Ho  employment  given 

Miscellanbona 


*  Population,  117,343.       t  Population,  33,162.         :  Population,  28,l»&a.        §  Population,  20,4S«L 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  pnrsuitd  of  the  pop- 
ulations of  these  cities,  especially  of  Stuttgart,  cover  all  the  necessary 
groand  for  the  discussion  of  the  question  in  hand,  in  fact  Stuttgart  and 
Esslingen  alone  will  amply  suffice,  embracing,  as  they  do,  within  their 
limits  nearly  all  branches  of  industry.  In  pursuing  the  inquiries  sug- 
gested by  the  Department's  circu^lar,  I  have  deemed  it  the  best  plan 
and  that  promising  to  afford  the  truest  picture  of  the  labor  question  in 
all  its  phases,  to  seek  interviews  not  only  with  laborers  and  operatives, 
chosen  here  and  there  at  random,  but  with  leaders,  capitalists,  manu- 
factni-ers,  and  public  men  of  widely  varying  ideas,  and  in  recording 
these  interviews,  to  set  before  the  Department  facts  and  opinions  far 
more  varied  and  valuable  than  would  be  any  observations  and  views  of 
m.vself  alone. 

Observing  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Tagblatt  of  this  city  that  a  masa- 
meeting  of  workingmen  on  the  previous  evening  had  been  addressed  by 
one  Mr.  Karl  Kloss,  I  looked  that  gentleman  up,  and,  stating  my  object, 
requested  an  interview.  I  found  him  an  earnest,  intelligent  man,  ap- 
parently well  informed  on  the  labor  question,  and  ready  to  give  me  all 
the  information  1  desired.  He  has  great  readiness  as  a  public  speaker, 
and  large  influence  among  the  working  classes,  and  I  am  confident  that 
his  opinions,  as  given  herewith,  will  prove  of  interest.  He  may  be  taken 
as  a  representative  man,  and,  being  himself  a  practical  workman,  a 
joiner  by  trade,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

VIEWS  OF   MR.  KARL   KLOSS. 

Qaestion.  What  are  the  present  relations  in  Wurtemberg  between  labor  and  capi- 
tal?— AnsTrer.  The  relations  between  labor  and  capital  at  the  present  time  are  strained, 
especially  in  the  larj^er  manufacturing  cities. 

Q.  I  notice  that  one- half  of  the  population  of  Wurtemberg  is  devoted  to,  or  de- 
poDdent  upon,  agricultural  and  kindred  pursnitH.  Does  not  this  largely  diminish  the 
importance  of  the  social  and  labor  question  in  Wurtemberg? — A.  Certainly;  for  the 
reason  that  there  are  too  many  small  land-owners,  allowing  of  no  methodical  system 
of  agriculture,  but  merely  a  small  system  of  hand-labor,  keeping  them  all  poor,  and 
which  cannot  compete  with  a  broad  system  of  agriculture,  such  as  exists  in  North 
Germany  or  Hungary. 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  that  the  agricultural  population,  notwithstanding  their  poor 
condition,  take  but  little  interest  iU  social  and  labor  questions  f — A.  Very  little.  They 
prefer  to  seek  relief  from  tlreir  needs,  or  from  the  failures  of  successive  wine  crops, 
either  by  emigration  or  by  flocking  to  the  cities  to  look  for  work. 

Q.  When  they  come  to  the  cities  are  they  competent  to  do  work,  and  do  they  find 
itf— A.  They  can  do  work  as  day-laborers  in  digging  and  the  rougher  kinds  of  work, 
but,  of  course,  are  not  skilled  laborers.  About  —  per  cent,  get  work.  It  depends 
somewhat  on  the  season  of  the  year.  The  workmen  who  come  to  town  from  the  coun- 
try are  an  impediment  to  the  city  workmen  in  the  development  of  social  questions, 
owing  to  their  more  limited  experience  and  lack  of  interest  therein. 

Q.  Snppose  we  reckou  the  population  of  Stuttgart  to-day  at  125,000,  how  many 
able-bodied  laborers  are  there  in  the  city  unemployed  ? — A.  Only  about  5  or  6  per  cent, 
of  the  industrial  laborers  are  now  unemployed.  Circumstances  here  in  Wurtemberg 
are  unusually  favorable  in  this  regard. 

Q.  Is  the  situation  better  now  than  it  was  about  three  years  agoTt— A.  While  the 
prices  of  living  have  not  changed,  wages  have  iu  some  instances  decreased. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  this  decrease  f — A.  To  the  influx  of  laborers  to  the  cities, 
and  to  the  uxcess.  of  population  in  the  country  ;  also  to  the  substitution  of  machine 
for  hand  work,  and  to  the  fact  that,  thereby,  the  additional  labor  of  women  and  chil- 
dren is  rendered  available  ;  further  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  law  for  the  regulation 
of  the  hours  of  labor  and  employers  can  get,  therefore,  three  days'  work  in  two  out  of 
their  employes.  I  have  seen  a  hundred  girls  and  women,  operatives,  leaving  a  cotton 
factory  in  Esslingen  at  12  o'clock  Saturday  ni^bt,  where  they  had  been  working  from 
6  in  the  morning,  with  the  exception  of  an  hour  at  noon  and  half  an  hour  each  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  had  still  an  hour  or  two  hours' 
walk  liefore  they  reached  their  homes. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  those  hundred  females  were  contented  and  happy,  and  ever 
hopedforany  improvement  in  their  siluatior.  f — A.  Certainly  not  contented  and  happy ; 
bat,  in  consequence  of  their  wretchetjL  condition,  they  do  not  allow  themselves  to  think 
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of  any  improvement.  The  wages  paid  in  the  factory  I  speak  of  are  very  poor;  Ilein 
that  Che  average  do  not  earn  over  10  to  12  marks  (^^.50  to $3)  per  fortnight. 

Q.  Is  the  general  feeling  of  the  workmen  in  the  larger  cities  of  Wurtemhergoneof 
content,  or  discontent f — A.  It  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  contented;  m  some  ex- 
ceptional cases  tbey  are,  on  account  of  special  advantages  which  they  enjoy  from 
their  employers;  but  the  majority  are  not  contented,  and  only  refrain  fromsayingio 
because  they  consider  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  their  interests. 

Q.  This,  then,  I  suppose  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  your  first  answer,  the  strained 
relations  existing  between  labor  and  capital.  Is  it  this  discontent  which  causes  each 
relations;  or,  is  the  discontent  only  an  ontcome  of  those  relations f — A.  It  is  thedis- 
content  which  causes  these  strained  relations. 

Q.  When  you  say  the  relations  are  strained,  what  does  that  imply? — A.  Tbstthe 
workmen  are  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  obtain  better  terms 
from  their  employers;  for  instance,  in  Juno  188:),  the  corset-Veavers  in  Wnrtemberg, 
f>00  or  700  in  number,  formed  a  mutual  protective  association,  not  to  organize  a  stiike, 
bnt  to  protect  each  other  in  the  event  of  one,  and  to  employ  certain  parties  of  their 
number  to  prepare  statistics  in  regard  to  labor  and  wages,  which  would  enable  them 
to  act  advis(Mlly  should  occasion  require;  also  to  establish  a  uniform  tariff  of  waj^ 
They  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this,  and  that  without  a  strike.  The  new  uQiform 
tariff  is  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  highrr  than  the  workmen  received  before. 

Q.  What  is  the  disposition  of  capitalists  towards  the  workiugmen  in  W^nrtembergt 
Are  they  generally  disposed  to  make  concessions?— A.  Asa  general  thi  ng  they  are  not 
disposed  to  concede  much,  as  was  shown  last  3'ear  in  the  joiners'  strike. 

THB  GREAT  JOINER  STRIKE  OF  1883. 

Q.  How  many  workmen  were  out  on  that  strike? — A.  Nearly  700  men,  employed 
in  seven  large  establishments,  all  in  Stuttgart.  The  strike  began  early  in  Jalysnd 
lasted  nine  weeks.  During  that  period  contributions  amounting  to  15,021.12  iDsrks 
for  the  benefit  of  the  strikers  were  received  from  other  cities;  a  collection  of  ti,505.97 
marks  was  made  in  Stuttgart,  a  farther  sum  of  1,290.13  mnrks  was  contributed  by 
single  individuals  in  this  city,  making  a  total  of  22,817.27  marks  in  all. 

Q.  Who  contributed  the  most  of  this  money  f — A.  The  greater  part  of  it  came  from 
industrial  associations  in  other  cities;  not  only  from  assortations  of  jolnem  bnt  from 
hat-makers,  cigar-makers,  turners,  mi\sons,  corset- weavers,  and  a  great  variety  of 
trades,  who  all  ruMhed  eagerly  and  spontaneously  to  onr  assistance.  Contribations 
came  from  Switzerland,  Brussels,  Vienna,  and  Paris,  as  well  as  from  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many.    We  even  received  325  marks  {$-iO)  from  New  York, 

Q.  What  was  done  with  all  this  money  f— A.  Nine-tenths  of  it  (over  20,000  marto) 
was  paid  over  to  the  strikers  individually,  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and  their 
families  during  the  strike.  The  remainder  was  used  in  defraying  current  expenses 
for  traveling,  telegraphing,  legal  costs,  printing,  postage,  &c. 

Q.  What  was  the  disposition  of  the  employers  during  the  strike  t — A.  They  endcat- 
ored  throughout  to  show  that  our  demands  wi  re  nnreascmable.  The  primary  cause 
of  the  strike  was  not  oul,\  low  wages,  but  the  additional  fact  that  when  workmen  sp> 
plied  for  an  increase,  though  they  were  already  working  ten  honrs  a  day,  the  em- 
ployers won  Id  tell  them  to  come  earlier  and  stay  lat<er  and  then  they  wonld  make 
more,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  system  of  day-wages,  but  all  work  was  paid  by  the 
piece.  The  workmen  at  Schoettle's  shops,  about  120  in  number,  finding  that  tbey 
were  paid  about  15  per  cent,  less  than  their  brother  joiners  in  the  other  factories, 
nnited  to  demand  a  flxed  tariff  of  prices  per  piece,  and  for  ov<'r-hours,from  their  em- 
ployers. The  firm  refused  and  the  workmen  struck.  Next  day  then^  appeared  in  the 
papers  a  notice  signed,  not  only  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Schoettle  establishment,  bnt 
also  by  those  of  all  the  other  large  joiner  works  in  the  city,  announcing  that,  nnless 
the  Schoettle  strikers  returned  to  their  work  in  three  days,  all  the  other  establishnieuti 
wonld  be  closed,  and  the  whole  force  of  t>00  or  700  joiners  in  Stuttgart  vrould  ^btiM 
together  be  thrown  out  of  work. 

Q.  Under  these  circumstances,  what  conrse  did  the  joiners  pnrsne? — A.  We  had» 
joiners'  union  of  about  400  members,  of  which  I  was  president,  and  I  called  a  meeting 
at  once,  not  only  of  the  members,  bnt  of  ail  joiners  and  piano-makers  in  town,  nnm- 
bering  about  2,000  in  all.  Of  these,  1,200  attended  the  meeting,  whi  h  nnauimoosiy 
resolved  to  disregard  the  threats  of  the  employers,  and  to  sustain  the  workmen  aS 
Schoettle's.     Next  day  the  threats  were  carried  out,  and  all  the  factories  were  closed. 

Q.  Were  the  strikers  peaceable  and  orderly,  ana  what  conrse  did  they  pnrsne f-^A« 
All  was  admirably  quiet  and  orderly,  so  that  it  was  not  even  necessary' for  the  police 
to  attend  onr  largest  meetings.  The  first  step  which  the  strikers  took  was  to  address 
In  writing  to  their  several  employers  a  statement  of  the  termaoa  which  they  would, 
on  their  side,  be  willing  to  resume  work;  some  requested  an  increase  of  8 to  10  percent 
in  the  rates  of  payment,  and  there  was  a  general  demand  that  the  worksho{»  should 
be  ventilated  and  cleaned  every  day  after  working  hours,  instead  of  befons,  as  for- 
merly, and  that  the  factory  regulations  should  in  all  respects  be  made  to  coDform  witk 
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the  existing  legal  ordinances.  To  these  deraands  two  firms  temporarily  consented, 
bat  snbseqaently  withdrew  their  consent,  and  united  with  the  other  employers  against 
the  strikers.  For  three  or  four  weeks  matters  remained  in  this  condition.  Th&  Schoet- 
tle  firm  then  brought  suit  in  the  courts  against  their  striking  workmen  for  damages, 
for  having  maliciously  left  their  work,  and  to  compel  them  to  resume.  In  reply  to 
this  the  strikers  from  the  other  factories  brought  suit  against  their  employers  for  dam- 
aji^es  for  loss  of  time  cause<l  by  the  clotting  of  the  factories.  Thesei*latter  employers, 
it  may  here  be  stated,  had  previously  offered  to  take  their  workmen  back  on  the  origi- 
nal terms,  bnt  the  latter  had  refused,  sayiug  that,  now  they  were  shut  out,  they  would 
strike.  F'or  this  refusal  to  resume  the  principals  also  brought  suit  agaiust  their 
workmen.  The  Schoettlo  suit  resulted  in  nineteen  workmen  (the  number  sued)  being 
sentenced  to  resume  work,  aud,  on  their  refusal,  lo  oue  day's  imprisonment  each.  In 
the  other  suits  th^t  workmen  won^  and  the  employers  were  compelled  to  reimburse 
them  for  loss  of  time  and  to  pay,  in  one  case,  the  whole,  in  another  the  half  of  the 
costs. 

Q*  Was  any  attempt  made  to  bring  in  workmen  from  other  cities  to  replace  the 
strikers  ? — A.  The  greatest  efforts  were  made  in  that  direction,  but  only  150  or  there- 
abouts were  brought  iu,  of  whom  four-fifths  came  from  Vienna,  the  balance  from 
Switzerland,  Silesia,  and  elsewhere.  They  were  poor  workmen,  and  not  over  five  of 
them  remain  here  to-day.  About  100  more,  apprentices  and  young  workmen,  were 
drummed  up  around  in  the  suburbs,  but  they  caused  more  loss  than  profit  to  their 
employers.  Meanwhile  half  the  strikers  had  gone  off  to  other  cities  and  promptly 
found  work,  thus  greatly  lightening  the  expenses  of  the  relief  committee.  The  greater 
part  of  the  remainder  found  other  work  of  various  kinds  here.  The  greatest  suffer- 
ers, therefore,  were  the  employers,  not  the  workmen.  The  cost  of  the  strike  to  the 
former  cannot  have  been  less  than  300,000  marks,  to  the  latter  not  over  30,000  marks. 

Q.  How  did  it  finally  end? — A.  In  a  victory  for  the  strikers  in  all  except  the 
Schoettle  factory.  In  the  latter  case  the  terms  asked  were  indeed  to  some  degree 
granted,  but  to  new  workmen,  and  not  to  the  old  ones,  of  whom  only  some  25  out  of 
120  were  taken  back.  This  strike  also  resulted  in  the  organization  of  all  the  Joiners 
throughout  Germany.  • 

Q.  I  notice  a  '*  black  list"  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  strike.  To  what  does 
that  refer  T — ^A.  It  was  a  printed  list  of  the  strikers  which  was  sent  by  the  Hrias  here 
to  other  firms  in  the  same  business  throughout  South  Germany  ;  but,  since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  strike,  it  has  ceased  to  be  of  importance. 

Q.  Were  you  emploved  at  the  beginning  of  the  strike  T — A.  Yes ;  as  workman  in 
the  piano  factory  of  Krauss  &  Co. 

Q.  Are  3'on  still  employed  there  ? — A.  No;  in  consequence  of  my  participation  in 
the  strike,  as  president  of  the  Joiners'  Union,  I  lost  my  position  five  days  afterwardJs, 
and  since  that  time  have  been  unable  to  procure  another. 

Q.  Are  yon  a  Wurtemberger f — A.  No;  I  wais  boru  in  Berlin  in  1847,  and  have 
lived  in  Stntrgart  since  1871. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  price  of  living  here  in  Stuttgart,  upon  how  much,  in  your  opin- 
ion, can  an  average  workingman,  with  a  family  consisting  of  a  wife  and  («ay  three 
children,  get  along  per  annum,  and  keep  clear  of  debt  f — A.  I  have  here  a  tabic 
which  I  have  prepared,  and  which  is  based  umm  the  prevailing  ]»rices.  The  various 
items  included  in  it  are  those  actually  toiken  from  the  personal  memorandum  of  an- 
nual expenses  kept  by  a  workingman  of  my  acquaintance,  viz  : 

Expensea  of  a  family  consisting  offaihtr^  mother^  and  three  children  (at  Stuttgart). 


Bread,  24  poonds,  at  11  pfen- 

^nj|» 

Batter  orUrd.  2  pounds,  at  90 
pfeooiini 

Heat,  4  iwands,  at  66  pfen- 
nigs    

Dinner  (vegetables,  flour, 
poutii^a.  salt  aud  Apico) . 

Breakfast  and  supper  (with 
rolls,  MiKar,  milk,  &.e) 

Fuel  and  lights 

tSoap,  thread,  yam,  and  sun- 
dries  ,.. 

Poeket  money  for  casual  ex- 
penses  

Total  per  week 

Total  per  year 


Weekly. 


Marks. 

2.64 

1.80 

2.64 

8.  SO 

3.80 
L50 

.70 

8 


10.58 


1,  018. 16 


$0  63 

43 

63 

83 

90 
36 

17 

71 


4  06 


242  82 


Rem 

Hesidence-tax 

Other  taxes 

I>ue«  to  mutual  aiil  Aociety . . 
Clothing,  fihoes,  nud  repairs. 

Beddin;;;,  linen,  &o  . , 

Repair  of  tool  a  and  houso- 

hold  utensils 

Children's  school  fees 

Total  per  year 


Yearly. 


Marks, 

250 
4 
6 

18.20 

19U.  62 

20.70 

16 
15.36 


$50  59 

01 

1  43 

4  33 

45  47 

4  98 

8  71 
8  66 


1, 539. 04 


866  26 


J 
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THE  VIEWS  OF  HERB  DIETZ,  M.  P. 

The  Hon.  J.  H.  W.  Dietz,  who  has  a  pablisbing  and  printing  eRtab* 
lishnient  at  No.  26  Ludwigstrasse,  in  thin  city,  represents  a  part  of  the 
voters  of  tlie  city  of  Hamburg  in  the  Berlin  Parliament.  He  belongs  to 
the  Social  Democratic  party,  and  has  been  so  kind  as  to  furnish  me  with 
bis  views  in  answer  to  the  various  questions  which  I  have  herewith 
propounded,  viz : 

Queation.  Id  yoar  opinion,  isthepresentconditionof  tbeworkingclasses  io  Wtutem- 
berg  prosperoiiM  or  otlierwisef — AnHwer.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  ^raeitt 
arm^tf"  the  situation  can  at  present  almost  be  called  a  normal  one.  However,  the  indiii- 
trial  workingmeu  in  the  towns  fare  far  worse  in  regard  to  the  cave  for  their  material  ex- 
istence than  do  those  elmployed  in  factories,  dec,  in  the  raral  districts.  The  extraordi- 
narily high  price  of  lodgings  in  town,  as  well  as  the  dearnessof  provisions,  prevent  the 
workman,  even  with  the  hardest  labor,  from  earning  more  than  half  an  adequate  Uts- 
lihood.  The  industrial  workingman  in  the  country,  on  the  other  hand,  has  this  ad- 
vantage, that  he  frequently  acquires  the  necessary  food  through  cultivating  a  kitchen 
garden,  &c.,  in  his  leisure  hours,  with  the  help  of  his  family,  and  that  he  thus  em- 
ploys the  rea<ly  money  earned  in  the  factory  or  elsewhere  for  defraying  other  waots. 
It  is  here  to  be  remarked  that  those  manufacturers  who  have  their  factories  in  the 
open  country',  and  employ  of  coarse  no  strictly  skilled  workmen,  are  thus  enabled  to 
find  workmen  at  incredibly  low  wages,  which  thus  renders  a  successful  coinpetitioD 
possible. 

Q.  How  does  their  condition  compare  with  that  which  existed  in  1H78,  and  what 
difference  is  there  between  the  situation  of  affairs  thou  and  now  T — ^A.  Prodnction  has 
essentially  improved  in  quality  and  quantity.  There  is,  however,  no  donbt  that  in 
general  a  constantly  increasing  incapacity  for  consumption  depresses  sales — a  oonae- 
quence  of  the  rapidly- progressing  impoverishment  of  the  masses.  Withont  therefore 
beinji;  a  great  prophet,  one  can  predict  a  reaction  in  production,  which,  perhaps,  may 
end  in  a  crisis  far  greater  than  anything  we  have  ever  hitherto  witnessed.  The  respit- 
ing power  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  has  grown  weaker,  and  with  a  great  maoy 
the  moral  consciousness  of  responsibility  has  disappear6d.  ^'After  us,  the  deloge,"  ii 
the  crv,  not  alone  in  Germany,  but  in  Wurtemberg  as  well. 

Q.  Are  the  working  classes  steady  and  trustworthy  and  frugal;  and  what  inflneDcea 
can  yon  cite  which  are  favorable  or  adverse  to  their  being  so  f — ^A.  The  working  peo- 
ple of  Wurt«mberg  can  on  the  whole  be  called  steady.  There  is  no  want  of  dili^oee 
and  cleverness.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  skilled  workingmeu  are  very  much  mte^ 
mingled  with  the  North  German  element.  The  German  wo^man  in  general  is  fteadj 
and  trustworthy,  so  that  the  best  testimonial  can  be  given  him  in  this  respect. 

Q.  What  relations  exist  between  employer  and  employ^,  Ad  what  effect  have  these 
relations  on  the  prosperity  of  the  community  at  large  f — A.  The  relations  in  geaeral 
may  be  called  good  ones.  This  can  be  partly  attributed  to  the  extremely  moderate 
wants  of  the  Wurtemberg  workman,  which,  going  hand  in  hand  with  a  law-abidioff 
spirit,  scarcely  admit  at  all  of  any  strong  reaction  against  the  employer.  Politico 
interests  concern  the  workman  only  so  far  as  he,  an  enemy  of  every  innovation,  at- 
tributes the  cause  of  his  frequently  oppressive  situation  to  the  new  organization  of 
the  Empire,  and  makes  the  ''Prussian  "  responsible  for  everything.  In  doing  so,  he  is 
only  too  much  supported  by  the  other  classes  of  his  countri^en.  The  fact  that  the 
economical  development  of  Germany  is  carrying  the  consequences  of  the  modern  sys- 
tem of  production  into  the  remotest  villages  of  Wurtemberg  will  probably  for  a  loo; 
time  t<o  come  remain  to  the  Wurtemberg  workingman  a  closed  book  with  seven  seals. 

Q.  Is  labor  organized  f  If  so,  in  what  way,  and  how  does  ^uch  organization  act 
upon  thn  laborers'  advancement  and  welfare  f — A.  The  organizations  of  workmen  ex- 
tend in  fact  only  to  the  cities.  To  a  partial  extent  they  are  feeble  imitations  of  the 
trade-unions,  but  are  impeded  in  their  development  through  exceptional  legislation. 
The  organizations  are,  however,  confined  principally  to  **  Krtfnken-  nnd  Sterbecassen' 
(sick  and  burial  funds),  the  economical  importance  of  which  is  generally  known,  so 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  them. 

Q.  Is  there  any  organization  of  capital  to  offset  these  labor  organizations f— A.  Co- 
alitions of  capitalists  against  the  interests  of  the  workingmen  have  been  formed  asa 
rule  only  in  case  of  strikes,  and  then  were  only  of  proportionally  short  daration* 
Competition  and  eagerness  of  prodnction  do  not  permit  of  any  permanent  consolida- 
tion of  manufacturers  as  such.  Divers  interests  soon  break  np  such  association. 
These  people,  too,  are  fighting  a  battle  for  existence  and  consider  it  their  bosiness  to 
overihrow  their  competitors. 

Q.  Do  you  <!onBider  that  labor  here  is  adeqnately  remunerated  t — A.'  Rates  of  com- 
pensation for  labor,  t.  e.  woges,  are  in  the  cities  about  equal  to  those  generally  pre- 
vailing in  Germany.    In  the  country,  however,  they  are  probably  much  lower  tlua 
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they  should  be.  Wages  are  by  no  means  adequate,  yet  this  is  not  felt  so  mnch  by  the 
workman  in  Wartemberg  as  in  North  Germany.  I  here  refer  to  what  I  said  in  an- 
swer 4. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  in  regard  to  daily  hours  of  labor? — A.  The  day's  work  va- 
ries from  10  to  15  hours.  If  something  is  to  be  done  for  the  iniprovement  <»f  tl\e  work- 
man's condition  the  introduction  of  a  maximum  of  daily  hours  of  labor  fixed  by 
law  is  absolutely  required.  '  Until  this  cardinal  question  is  definitely  answered  by 
the  Imperial^Goverument — and  this  will  scarcely  be  done  within  teu  years  from  now — 
A  beginning  of  the  solution  of  the  social  question  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  In  Wnr- 
teml^erg  the  daily  working  hours  are  on  an  average  12  hours,  about  the  same  as  in 
the  Empire,  while  the  **  reserve  orwi^c"  of  workingmen  is  daWy  increasing,  even  when 
production  is  normal.  Here  only  fixed  working  hours  can  be  resorted  to  as  a  means 
of  settling  the  matter.  The  manufacturers  nre  reluctant  to  grant  them  of  their  own 
aceorcl,  and  the  Government  is  not  powerful  enough  to  resist  the  one-sided  inter- 
ests of  the  manufacturers.  Some  crisis  striking  a  hard  blow  at  industry  will  throw 
aQ  nnprecedenledly  large  number  of  men  out  of  employment,  and  that,  too,  in  all 
civilized  communities — and  what  shall  then  be  done  with  them,  only  those  will  know 
who  now  obstinately  refuse  to  open  the  one  and  only  safety  vjklve  which  can  improve 
matters,  viz,  a  fixed  maximum  of  daily  hours  of  labor.  This  kind  of  labor-legisla- 
tion, however,  can  scarcely  be  carried  out  by  any  one  single  country ;  it  must  be  an 
ioteniational  matter  and  have  for  its  aim  the  working  day  of  8  hours. 

Q.  What  are  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by  workingmen,  and  what  are  their  in- 
flnences,  through  such  rights,  on  legislation  f — A.  In  Wurtemberg  the  law  provides  a 
direct  general  election  for  mt^mbers  of  the  town  council  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
seDtatives  (Landtag).  Consequently  the  workmen  have  succeeded  in  some  commu- 
nities in  electing  their  representatives.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Wurtem- 
herg,  however,  the  workmen  are  not  represented,  although  great  efforts  were  made 
on  their  part  in  the  citiefi.  The  influence  of  the  workmen  on  legislation  is  therefore 
equal  to  zero.  The  want  of  knowledge  of  economical  matters,  as  well  as  indifference 
to  public  life,  contributes  probably  very  much  to  the  fact  that  the  Wurtemberg 
workingman  is  far  inferior  to  the  North  German,  who  is  fully  conscious  of  his  posi- 
tion as  a  member  of  a  class. 

Q.  To  what  extent  in  return  has  legislation  here  regulated  the  labor  question,  and 
what  18  the  tendency  of  legislation  is  this  regard? — A.  The  Imperial  Government,  in 
order  to  help  the  working  classes,  ia  trying  to  inaugurate  a  social  legislation.  Tney 
began  with  a  plan  of  insurance  for  the  sicK,  which  now  is  to  be  followed  by  insurance 
against  accidents,  and  again  by  the  insurance  of  the  disabled.  It  is  commendable 
that  mannfactnrers  provide  for  those  who  have  met  with  accidents  in  their  service 
and  have  become  disabled  for  work,  even  though  the  workmen  have  to  contribute 
directly  and  indirectly  thereto ;  but  the  gist  of  the  question,  viz,  lack  of  employment, 
ia  not  touched  by  this  social  legislation.  Relief  can  only  be  found  in  international 
action  (as  is  stated  in  my  reply  to  Question  VIII). 

SOME  POINTED  REMARKS  BT  HBRR  FALKENSTEIN. 

For  about  twenty  years  past  there  has  been  in  operation  in  this  city 
a  sort  of  incorporated  intelligence  office,  called  the  *'  Bureau  fur  Arbeits* 
oachweis."  Its  manager,  Mr.  Wilhelm  Falkenstein,  is  an  unusually 
well-informed  man  on  all  matters  pertaiuiug  to  the  labor  question,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  man  who  combines  with  wide  experience  extremely 
sensible  and  conservative  views.  The  following  account  of  an  interview 
which  I  have  had  with  him  will  be  found  to  possess  many  points  of  a 
special  interest: 

Question.  What  is  your  name,  age,  and  birthplace  f — Answer.  Wilhelm  Falken- 
stein; 49;  Wnrtembefg. 

Q.  What  is  your  employment  ? — A.  I  am  manager,  siuce  nineteen  years,  of  the 
"Bureau  filr  Arbeitsnachweid,"  at  15  Carlstrasse,  in  this  city. 

Q.  Is  that  a  private  concern  or  a  company  f — A.  It  is  a  company,  consisting  of  about 
1,0U0  members,  embracing  the  largest  manufacturers  down  to  the  humblest  class  of 
trades-people. 

Q.  For  what  obiect  is  your  society  organized  ? — A.  To  furnish  workmen  to  people 
seeking  them,  and  to  iind  employment  tor  those  who  apply.  We  are  also  a  charitable 
association,  and  furnish  assistance  to  needy,  unemployed  workiugmeu  passing  through 
the  city. 

Q*.  Referring  to  the  first  part  of  your  last  answer,  what  was  the  extent  of  the  work 
done  by  your  office  during  last  yearf — A.  There  were  registered  5,66:J  applications 
from  employers,  and  employment  was  furnished  to  C,657  persons,  while  no  less  than 
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42,482  applications  for  work  were  made  to  U8.  Of  those  famished  with  emploTHMiit' 
540  were  i)Iaced  in  sitnatious  outside  of  Stuttgart,  some  even  so  far  away  as  Raniti 
Italy,  anci  France. 

Q.  Has  a  workman  who  applies  to  3^our  office  for  a  situation  any  fees  to  payf— A. 
He  payp  2|  cents  when  he  Hnas  a  situation  ;  otherwise,  nothing. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  society  existed  f — A.  Since  1865.  During  that  period  we 
have  had  159,^4  applications  from  employers,  and  have  found  situations  for  n9,389 
workmen  and  apprentices. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  what  percentage  of  tlm  working  people  in  Stnttgart— I  meu 
the  people  who  ara  dependent  on  their  daily  labor — is  unemployed t — A.  I  caoDoti^Te 
the  per  cent. ;  but  1  itiink  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  at  present  there  are  not  over 
200  persons  in  Stuttgart  who  are  unemployed. 

Q.  Is  this  an  exceptionally  good  season,  or  would  that  statement  apply  in  general t— 
A.  It  is  not  exceptional;  even  in  the  worst  times,  as  during  the  wars  of  1866  sad 
lt$70,  there  was  never  much  over  that  number  out  of  employment. 

Q.  Is  the  situation  more  favorable  here  in  Wnrtemberg  in  this  regard  than  it  is  id 
other  parts  of  Germany  f — A.  We  have  business  relations  with  all  parts  of  OeriDsny, 
and  1  do  not  think  the  situation  differs  much  here  with  that  which  prevails  in  N&m- 
berg,  Frankfort,  Berlin,  and  the  other  large  cities. 

Q.  Do  you  think  in  general  workmen  are  adequately  paid  for  their  labor  ander  ex- 
isting rates  of  wages  ^A.  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  work- 
men who  sre  paid  a  great  deal  higher  wages  than  they  really  earn.  Some  are  psidu 
high  as  8  marks  a  day.  The  general  theory  of  the  German  workingnien,  viz,  thtt 
the  inferior  classes  of  workmen  are  underpaid,  is  a  false  one,  becaune  there  should  be 
a  discrimination  in  the  capacity  of  the  workmen,  and  good  wages  should  only  be  paid 
for  good  work. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  much  distress  among  the  working  people;  aro  ther 
oontentea  T — A.  There  is  no  great  distress  among  them,  but  great  discontent.  A  good 
workman  here  need  never  be  out  of  employment  upon  which  he  can  support  himself 
comfortably. 

Q.  Does  this  same  rule  apply  to  operatives  in  factories  t — ^A.  Yes.  Corset-weaven, 
spinners,  and  those  engaged  in  similar  pursuits  can  all  earn  12  to  14  marks  a  week, 
which  amply  suffices  for  their  wants. 

Q.  What  feeliug  generally  exists  between  employers  and  employ^  in  Stuttgart  f— 
A.  In  general,  a  very  unfriendly  one,  and  this  causes  a  general  feeling  of  uncertainty 
in  the  uusiness  world,  inasmuch  as  no  mahufaeturer  can  feel  sure  of  the  future  n 
long  as  he  is  not  certain  of  his  workmen. 

Q.  Are  the  working  classes  steady,  trustworthy,  and  frugal  t — A.  In  general  tbejr 
are. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  your  society  also  being  a  charitable  one  f — A.  Yes,  we  assisted  Iwt 
year  626  poor  workmen  passing  through  Stuttgart,  and  have  during  the  past  nineteen 
years  assisted,  in  all,  61,625  workmen  in  a  similar  manner. 

Q.  In  what  does  this  assistance  consist  f — A.  In  gifts  of  money,  ranging  from  50 
pfennigs  to  6  marks. 

Q,  How  is  this  money  provided  f — A.  By  voluntary  subscriptions  from  master  work- 
men in  the  various  trades  here. 

Q.  Were  not  these  same  poor  workmen  entitled  to  receive  aid  from  the  city  as  ther 
passed  through  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  not  also  gifts  of  money,  food,  or  clothing  which  they  cooM  obUin 
from  other  charitable  sources? — A.  Yes;  there  is  a  Volkskilche  (public  kiteheo), 
where  they  could  get  a  good  dinner  for  little  or  nothing,  and  from  the  city  almshoase 
they  are  provided  with  clothing  and  shoes  when  necessary.  There  is  also  an  asylam 
for  the  homeless^  where  they  may  obtain  for  two  days  free  lodging  and  breakfast  sod 
supper  gratin. 

Q.  Is  it  only  in  Stuttgart  that  such  a  paradise  for  journeymen  laborers  exists f—A. 
No;  it  is  so  all  over  Germany.  A  workman  who  is  naturally  lazy  but  clever,  cao.  b/ 
traveling  constantly  from  place  to  place,  keep  him^^lf  well  fed,  clothe<i,  and  iod^ 
without  doiug  a  day's  work.  I  have  known  fellows  to  stay  around  for  three  weekitio 
this  way  within  a  circuit  of  five  hours'  walk  doing  no  work  and  yet  well  cared  for  all 
the  time, 

Q.  What  remedy  would  yon  suggest  for  this  excessive  charity  f — A.  The  concentra- 
tion of  the  charities  into  the  larger  cities  which  are  removed  some  distance  from  each 
other;  further,  that  no  relief  be  given  except  to  workmen  who  can  show  that  thej 
are  willing  to  work  but  unable  to  obtain  employment. 

THE  TBAMP  QUESTION. 

I  am  assured  ou  very  reliable  authority  that  this  tramp  qaestion,  9S 
alluded  to  so  pointedly  by  Mr.  Falkenstein,  is  npt  alone  applicable  to 
Wurtemberg,  but  equally'  so  to  all  parts  of  Germany.    The  provision 
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made  by  both  public  and  private  charity  for  the  relief  of  poor  travelers 
is,  by  many  thinking  people,  considered  as  doing  more  credit  to  the 
hearts  than  to  the  heads  of  the  givers.  One  man  whom  I  have  talked 
with  openly  inveighs  against  the  present  distribution  of  alms  as  a 
"  premium  on  idleness."  How  numerous  these  vagabonds  and  needy 
rovers  are  in  this  section  at  least — for  I  cannot  speak  for  others — may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  extracts  recently  cut  at  random  from  the 
Stuttgart  papers,  viz  : 

Sckomdorfj  April  5. — During  the  past  month  8B6  tramps  (arm  reUende)  were  given 
relief  in  this  district  with  the  sum  of  248  marks  from  the  county  funds.  As  the  ex- 
penses are  constantly  inoreasing  in  this  regard,  this  system  of  almsgiving  will  have 
to  be  abolished. 

yedcarsulm,  April  21. — Since  November,  1883,  relief  to  tramps  by  public  alms^ving 
has  been  in  operation  in  five  stations  of  this  district,  the  cost  thereof  amountuig  to 
aboat  2,870  marks  up  to  the  end  of  March.  This  system  of  relief  will  be  continued 
dilring  the  fiscal  year  1884-^85,  the  expense  to  the  county  therefor  footing  up  to  40,000 
marks. 

Gmund,  April  *22. — By  vote  of  the  county  m<^eting,  a  system  of  public  almsgiving  is 
to  go  into  efi^ect  in  this  district  on  the  1st  of  May  next  for  the  assistance  of  needy 
strangers,  and  as  a  means  of  resistance  against  vagabondage. 

I  might  add  a  dozen  more  such  paragraphs,  but  the  foregoing  suffice 
to  show  how  generally  recognized  is  the  system  of  rendering  assistance 
to  tramps  out  of  the  public  ^nds  of  the  different  counties.  Take,  again, 
for  instance,  the  city  of  Stuttgart.  The  amount  which  was  disbursed 
to  poor  travelers  last  year  out  of  the  city  treasury  will  be  found  stated 
elsewhere  (see  interview  with  police  president  Schmidhauser),  but  its 
generous  pro\ision  for  its  resident  poor,  sick,  and  infirm  amounts  for 
the  year  1884-'85  to  331,089.32  marks.  This  tramp  question,  in  fact,  is 
exciting  widespread  attention  and  evoking  a  general  demand  for  its 
solution.  Many  of  these  vagabonds  are  fellows  who  live  by  their  wits, 
who  are  more  or  less  imbued  with  the  rudiments  of  Socialistic  ideas  and, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  would  not  hesitate  at  criminal  acts  were  an  opportu- 
nity offered.  J^ot  long  ago  a  banker's  office  in  this  city  was  entered 
about  dusk  by  four  men,  who  leveled  the  banker  and  a  ti'iend  who  was 
with  him  to  the  ground,  emptied  the  safe,  and  disappeared.  One  of  the 
four  was  captured  a  few  hours  later,  alighting  from  a  train  at  Pforzheim, 
in  Baden,  but  before  the  police  could  remove  him  to  the  jail  he  threw 
two  bombs,  with  which  he  had  provided  himself,  a  shower  of  bullets 
tbllowed,  and  several  persons,  including  the  prisoner,  were  wounded. 
On  being  brought  to  Stuttgart  and  examined  before  a  magistrate,  he 
boldly  proclaimed  himself  an  Anarchist.  His  three  companions  in  crime 
have  not  yet  been  captured.  All  four,  it  appeared,  came  from  other  cities, 
more  or  less  remote,  and  the  one  arrested  from  some  point  in  Eastern 
Germany  or  Austria,  though  he  had  also  been  employed  at  Zurich  and 
St  Gail,  in  Switzerland. 

I  do  not  quote  this  incident  as  giving  a  type  of  the  average  unem- 
ployed workingman,  traveling  from  place  to  place,  for  I  believe,  on 
general  principles,  that  no  man  who  is  willing  to  do  honest  labor  can  be 
classed  as  a  bad  man,  and  I  believe,  furthermore,  that  the  minority  of 
these  poor  travelers  are  willing  to  do  work  if  they  can  find  it.  But 
there  is  a  bad  element  among  them,  consisting  of  men  who  consider 
themselves  the  apostles  sent  to  preach  Che  gospel  of  a  new  and  remod- 
eled society.    And  this  leads  me  to  say  a  word  in  relation  to — 

WOEKINGMEN'S  OOLONIBS. 

During  the  past  year  a  number  of  philanthropic  citizens  of  Wurtem 
berg,  having  at  heart  the  interest  and  reclamation  of  such  workingmen 
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as,  having  been  long  out  of  employment,  might  have  fallen  into  idle, 
unthrifty,  and  dissolute  habits,  organized  themselves  together  for  the 
founding  of  what  is  known  as  an  ''Arbeitercolonie.'^  On  the  11th  of 
September,  1883,  thej'  adopted  statutes  (a  copy  of  which  I  forward 
with  this  report)  and  gave  a  substantial  proof  of  their  philanthropy  by 
purchasing  on  the  same  day,  for  50,000  marks,  a  farm  of  aboat  20O 
acres,  near  the  village  of  Dornahof,  in  the  southeasterly  section  of  the 
Kingdom.  Upon  this  farm  accommodations  and  work  are  provided,  or 
to  be  provided,  for  100  inmates,  who  can  be  admitted  on  their  own  ap- 
plication and  who  are  free  to  withdraw  when  they  desire.  The  enterprise 
is  to  be  maintained  atfirstby  voluntary  charitable  subscriptions,  assisted, 
so  far  as  possible,  by  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  the  inmates,  who  are 
to  do  farm  labor  or  such  other  proper  work  as  can  be  found  for  them  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  colony.  It  may  be  stated  that  it  is  not  ex- 
pected by  the  managers  that  the  colony  will  ever  prove  entirely  self- 
sustainidg,  but  the  annual  deficit,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  small  and  quite 
within  the  reach  of  moderate  charity.  It  is  too  early,  as  yet,  to  give  a 
definite  report  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  but  its  excellent  aim 
commends  it  to  the  imitation  of  other  communities,  and  to  the  good 
wishes  of  all. 

OFFICIAL  INFORMATION  FROM  POLICE  SOURCES. 

I  am  indebted  to  Herr  Schmidhauser,  president  of  the  board  of  police 
of  thi»  city,  an  experienced  and  trusted  official,  for  the  interesting  and 
valuable  information,  otherwise  unobtainable,  comprised  in  the  follow- 
ing answers  to  my  questions,  viz: 

Question.  How  many  poor  travelers  were  provided  for  by  the  city  of  Stnlt^rt  dnr- 
injc  the  year  1883  T — Answer.  Ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty, 

Q.  Were  most  of  them  natives  of  Wurtemberg,  or  of  other  parts  of  Germany f- 
A.  There  were  6,50d  of  them  who  were  natives  of  Wurtemberg ;  it  is  not  recorded 
where  the  others  belonged. 

Q.  Who  defrays  the  expense  of  providing  for  these  poor  travelers,  and  is  there  a 
limited  or  unlimited  fund  for  it  T — A.  The  city  pays  the  actaal  expenses;  there  is  n» 
special  fund  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  In  what  does  the  aid  rendered  them  consist  f — A.  In  lodging  over  night,  and  a 
liter  of  soup  in  the  evening,  and  again  in  the  morning,  for  which,  as  a  rnfe,  work  is 
done  to  the  value  of  5  or  10  pfennigs. 

Q.  What  is  aboutthe  number  of  such  persons  provided  for  annually  T— A.  The  law 
authorizing  such  provision  was  only  enacted  in  November,  1877.  Since  that  time  the 
number  annually  assisted  has  been  1878,  1,356;  1879,  11,539;  1880,  15,132;  1^1^ 
13,245;  1882,9,403;  1^^83,10,160. 

Q.  How  many  operatives  are  there  employed  in  Stuttgart? — A.  On  an  average  16,960,. 
of  whom  only  3,503  are  females. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  dwell  in  Stuttgart  f — A.  About  91.5  percent.,  or  16,960  in  ill. 

Q.  How  many  live  within  a  distance  of  two  hours  from  the  town  f — A.  Fifteen 
hundred,  or  about  8.5  per  cent. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  unemployed  operatives  among  the  whole  nnmber: 
and  is  such  proportion  larger  or  smaller  now  than  the  average  during  the  last  ten 
years  f — A.  There  is  no  basis  upon  which  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  now 
unemployed,  not  even  an  approximate  one.  It  is,  however,  not  considerable,  lod 
probably  has  not  varied  mucn,  as  the  unusually  large  number  of  operatives  in  the 
years  1870  to  1873  has  now  been  about  offset  by  the  increase  of  population  since  that 
time. 

Q.  How  many  females  are  employed  in  Stuttgart  in  factories,  shops,  asservasta, 
&c.,  and  how  many  of  them  are  under  fifteen  years  of  age? — A.  There  are  12,734  fe- 
male employes,  but  the  exact  number  under  fifteen  cannot  be  stated.  It  ia,  however, 
comparatively  small. 

Q.  What  provisions  are  there  for  female  employes  in  case  of  illness  f — A.  Th^y  ar» 
set  forth  in  the  accompanying  pamphlet  containing  the  regulations  of  the^Kiank- 
heits-Kosten-Versicherungs-Anstalt "  of  the  city  nospital.  [Pamphlet  forwarded 
herewith.]  * 
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Q.  Wliat  are  in  general  the  habits  of  the  workiug  classeH  iu  Stuttgart?  Are  they 
steady,  thrifty,  aud  orderly,  and  what  iniluence8  exiut  to  render  their  habits  better 
or  worse?  Are  they  inclined  to  frequent  public  houses  ? — A.  Theirhubits  are  in  gen- 
eral onlerl^,  though  they  might  be  a  little  more  thrifty.  The  only  bad  habit  which 
may  have  influence  on  their  mode  of  living  is  that  the  workingmen  frequent  public 
hoohes  more  than  is  necessary  or  desirable.  The  new  Imperial  laws,  providing  for 
the  insurance  of  workingmen  against  sickness  and  accident,  will,  no  doubt,  exercise 
a  very  favorable  inflnenc^  on  the  condition, of  the  working  classes. 

Q.  How  many  public  houses  are  there  in  Stuttgart? — A.  Five  hundred  and  seventy- 
five.' 

INSURANCE  AGAINST  ILLNESS   AND  ACCIDENT. 

As  will  have  been  seen  by  reading  the  statements  of  the  various 
working  people  and  others  interviewed  iu  the  preparation  of  this  re- 
port, the  existence  of  relief  societies  among  the  working  classes  here  is 
almost  universal.  They  consist,  however,  as  a  general  thing,  of  small 
unions  organized  among  the  operatives  in  each  factory  by  themselves, 
or  in  organizations  among  the  individual  trades.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
new  law  alluded  to  by  President  Schmidhauser,  and  now  under  consid- 
eration before  the  Berlin  Reichstag,  to  replace  all  these  smaller  organ- 
izations by  one  general  system  framed  in  accordance  with  carefully 
specified  legal  provisions.  As  the  measure  has  not  yet  become  a  law, 
I  merely  allude  to  it  briefly  here,  buc  the  indications  are  that  it  will  be 
adopted  and  carried  into  effect,  and  if  so,  that  it  will  prove  a  wise  and 
beneficent  measure.  I  forward  with  this  report  a  printed  copy  of  it 
and  a  summary  of  its  provisions. 

AN  ITALIAN  INVASION. 

The  importation  of  large  gangs  of  laborers  from  Northern  Italy  into 
Germany  and  Austria  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  requires,  is  now  a 
recognized  pha.se  of  the  labor  question  in  this  section  of  Europe.  These 
imported  hands  are  available  only  for  the  rougher  kind  of  work,  viz, 
<iigging^  blasting,  and  railroad  building,  but /or  that  kind  of  work  none 
are  superior  to  them  in  organization  and  etficiency.  They  do  not  settle 
down  when  they  come;  they  are  simply  hired  for  a. specified  time  to  do 
certain  work;  railroad  travel  is  cheap,  and  when  their  work  is  done 
they  return  home  to  their  families  with  their  foreign  wages  in  their 
pocket«.  The  system  is  now  so  well  organized  that  5,000  or  10,000  Ital- 
ian workmen,  trained  and  equipped,  can  be  thrown  into  any  given  work- 
ing point  in  South  Germany  at  a  week's  or  ten  days'  notice,  and,  from  all 
accounts,  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  promptitude  and 
thoroughness  with  which  they  do  their  work.  I  quote  an  article  recently 
published  on  this  subject  in  theSocialCorrespondenz,  showing  the  atten- 
tion which  it  has  already  commenced  to  attract: 

Like  the  birds  of  passage,  there  are  other  docks  which  swarm  into  Germany  at  th« 
beginning  of  every  spriDj;,  the  railway  commiinicatious  rendering  a  lively  interna- 
tional traffic  possible.  We  refer  to  the  nnnierons  troops  of  Italian  laborers  who  come 
to  seek  and  to  find  what  they  fail  to  obtain  adeqnately  at  home — work.  According 
to  reports  from  Udine  up  to  the  end  of  February,  the  prefecture  there  had  during 
the  first  two  months  of  this  year  issued  ten  thousand  passports  for  mechanics  and 
operatives,  who  went  to  Germany  and  Austria  to  be  on  hand  in  season  for  the  resumption 
of  the  building  work..  In  their  special  branches,  especially  inearth  and  rook  work,  the 
Italian  operatives  are  superior  to  the  Germans,  and  that  for  three  reason  :  Firstly,  they 
are  more  persevering,  more  moderate,  and  more  industrious;  secondly,  they  know 
Wtter  how  to  profit  by  the  principle  of  division  of  labor;  aud  thirdly,  they  are  far 
more  Jadiciously  organized.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  proposals  of  a  Vienna 
contractor  for  boring  a  tunnel  have  Just  been  accepted,  and  that,  in  consideration  of 

'According  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  report  for  1883,  there  were  consumed  dur- 
ing that  year  261  liters  of  beer  per  capita  of  population. 
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a  premium^for  the  early  completion  of  the  work,  it  is  important  to  commence  it  tl 
once  ;  what  does  he  do  in  order  to  procure  100  or  10,000  experienced,  pnnctnal,  and 
steady  workmen,  without  delay  f  He  calls  on  one  of  the- well-known  agents  forlUl- 
ian  workmen  in  Vienna,  and  obtains,  so  to  speak,  immediately  what  he  could  other- 
wise scarcely  procure  even  at  extraordinary  expenditure  of  trouble  and  time,  vii,  i 
ready  army  of  competent  workmen. 

Three  days  after  the  work  at  the  Arlberg  tunnel  had  been  awarded,  hundreds  of 
workmen  from  the  Italian  Tyrol  had  already  arrived  on  the  ground,  and  in  one  week 
the  work  was  begun.  Most  of  the  skilled  Italian  workmen  come  Irom  the  Piedmont, 
Trient,  and  Friaul,  regions  where,  in  a  constant  struggle  with  rocks  and  monntauM, 
they  had  had  occasion  in  building  roads  and  tunnels,  to  become  finally  excelleoi 
stone- workers.  In  those  regions  the  number  of  temporary  emigrants  amounts,  aocoid- 
ing  to  official  statemente,  to  from  4  to' 6  per  cent.  In  each  place  there  is  a  chief  (oap«) 
who  in  turn  is  in  constant  communication  with  all  the  agents  abroad,  and  knows  the 
number  of  hands  available  in  his  locality.  In  case  of  a  demand  everything  is  rep- 
lated  as  if  it  were  a  movement  of  troops.  Each  one  knows  his  place  and  hie  duties 
beforehand,  and  each  finds  in  this  organization  the  firm  foundation  of  his  ecoDomicil 
existence,  the  sure  guarantee  for  the  best  realization  of  his  work.  For  a  number  of 
decades  past,  since  the  middle  of  the  "forties,''  when  Italian  workmen  first  came  to 
Germauy,  to  be  employed  at  first  in  railway  building  in  Baden  and  Wurtemboiv, 
this  organization  has  proved  satisfactory  both  to  employer  and  laborer,  and  it  woud 
be  indeed  worth  while  for  German  workmen  to  endeavor  to  learn  something  aboat  it 
from  their  foreign  colleagues. 

9-  Commenting  upon  the  foregoing  article  the  Schwabische  Wochen- 
blatt  of  this  city  says : 

The  above  is  from  the  Social-Oorrespondenz,  a  Journal  oaUing  itself  the  **otga 
of  the  Central  Union,  for  the  welfare  of  the' working  classes."  The  Italian  workmen 
are  here  put  forward  as  an  example  to  the  German.  This  shows  the  criterion  bv  wbioh 
the  paper  in  qnoHtion  judges.  The  lower  the  workman's  grade,  the  more  capable  does 
he  appear  in  its  eyes.  This  explains  why  thousands  of  latborers  from  Italy,  Bohemis, 
East  and  West  Prussia,  Posen,  and  Silesia  are  in  demand  tbrouffbout  Southern  and 
Western  Germany.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  in  America  Chinese  are  prefeited 
to  American  workmen,  but  it  is  significant  enough  that  a  journal  which  is  constantix 
talking  about  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  should  openly  assume  such  a  posir 
tiou  as  this. 

That  which  is  recommended  as  an  especially  good  system,  and  which  has  prored 
^'satisfactory  both  to  employer  and  laborer,"  is  the  English  ''gang  system."  Its 
character  has  been  properly  described  by  Marx.  The  moral  effect  of  these  migrat4oDfl 
can  iviuljly  be  imagiued,  and  it  is  curious  that  a  paper  which  is  wont  to  commend  the 
plan  of  workmen  settling  down  in  some  particular  place,  should  now  find  this  migra- 
tory system  worthy  of  imitation.  We  scarcely  think  it  would  have  any  attractiveDess 
for  German  workingmen.  The  Carman  laborer,  being  accustomed  to  a  better  wajof 
living,  does  not  yearn  for  the  enviable  lot  of  these  wandering  bands  of  Italians  and 
Foleb,  and  iheiels  reason  to  doubt  the  patriotism  of  many  of  tho6e  Sociid  Politiker 
who,  while  they  cannot  boast  enough  about  their  national  pride,  are  yet  not  avtf* 
how  they  disown  it«  in  endeavonng  to  place  German  workingmen  on  a  par  with  tboie 
of  other  nationalities  of  a  lower  degree  of  culture. 

THE  LABOB  QUESTION  AND   MABBIAGE. 

An  important  and  interesting  phase  of  this  labor  question  is  to  Dote 
the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  subject  of  the  marriage  relation  in  the 
community.  Low  wages  necessarily  deter  workmen  from  taking  wives 
and  incurring  the  consequent  support  of  a  family.  The  result  is,  that 
here  most  of  the  marriages  occur  between  the  ages  of  30  Mid  40,  simply 
for  the  reason  that  at  the  usual  age  for  marrying  (20-30)  men  are  unable  to 
take  the  responsibility.  In  the  end,  the  proportion  of  people  wbo  marry 
here  is  probably  about  the  same  as  elsewhere ;  for  instance  in  Massachu- 
setts the  proportion  of  married  people  to  the  whole  population,  is  44; 
in  Wurtemberg  not  quite  40,  an  unappreciable  difference.  Here  ibej 
marry  later,  that  is  all,  and  simply  because  they  have  to  work  longer 
into  their  life-time  before  arriving  at  thjB  point  where  the  responsibility 
can  be  assumed.  For  marriages  here,  and  especially  early  marriages, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  entered  upon  thoughtlessly  and  with  a  blind  trost  in 
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the  fortanes  of  the  future.  Hence,  the  exceptionally  large  number  of 
the  population  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  who  are  ufimarried. 
Kow  I  find,  for  instance,  that  in  no  bakery  or  butcher's  establishment 
in  this  city,  is  a  married  workman  employed  ;  moreover,  the  bakers  em- 
ploy none  older  than  35,  the  butchers  none  older  than  30,  and  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  same  proscriptive  conditions  prevail  in  the  selec- 
tion of  workmen  in  many  of  the  other  similar  branches  of  business. 
The  evident  object  is  to  secure  thereby  men  who,  having  only  them- 
selves to  support,  can  afford  to  take  lower  wages  than  would  men  with 
fiimilies,  and  it  goes  a  long  way  toward  explaining  why  the  majority  of 
marriages  are  deferred  until  after  the  age  of  30. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  consider  the  further  effects  of  this  question 
as  relating  to  the  number  of  births  and  the  increase  of  the  x>opulation, 
we  find  that  the  lateness  of  marriage  produces  no  appreciable  effect. 
The  population  of  the  Kingdom  goes  on  increasing,  as  liefore  stated,  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  1  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  1882  there  were  21,885 
more  births  than  deaths  in  Wurtemberg,  in  a  x>opulation  a  little  less 
than  two  millions.  During  that  year  the  total  number  of  children  born 
was  78,427,  of  whom  6,986  were  born  out  of  wedlock,  or  a  proportion  of 
8.01  per  cent,  as  compared  with  9.3  per  cent,  for  the  whole  German 
Empire.  In  respect  to  marriages,  too,  the  statistics  of  Wurtemberg 
are  even  more  favorable  than  those  of  the  German  Empire,  for,  while 
the  ratio  of  population  is  22.9  per  cent.,  the  ratio  of  married  people  is 
27.9  per  cent.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  {see  Table  III),  that,  while  the 
population  of  Germany  has  increased  over  4,200,000  since  1873,  there 
were  65,000  fewer  marriages  in  1882  than  there  were  in  1873,  while  the 
number  of  births  was  over  50,000  greater. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  at  a  .srlnnce  the  distribution  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  as  regards  the  single  or  married  state,  viz : 


Age. 


TTnderlS  .ve«n 

16  to  ao  years 

90to30ye«n 

Mto  40  years 

40  to  50  yean 

Mto  00  years 

00  to  70  years 

70  years  and  upwards 

Totals  Wiirtemberjr(oeDSii8 1880) 
ICsssaehosetts  (oensos  1876) 


Minors, 
single  and 
divorced. 


700.587 

181,764 

188,304 

49,944 

27.998 

20,061 

12.016 

6,827 


1, 187, 886 
*912, 616 


Harried. 


Widowed. 


Total. 


426 

77,011 

204.644 

179,  950 

116. 480 

63,588 

19,556 


660,656 
645,245 


3 
725 
4,937 
11,887 
22,506 
34,605 
84,426 


109,028 
94.151 


700,587 
182,188 

206,  oa 

259.526 
219,780 
157,906 
111,  049 
60,80» 


1, 967, 466 
1,661,912 


*  liiolading  2, 807  unknown. 

In  order  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  life  of  an  average  married  work- 
ingman  here  in  Stuttgart,  I  requested  a  worthy  man,  a  potter  by  trade, 
living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  consulate,  to  appear  before  me  and 
answer,  so  far  as  he  felt  disposed,  such  questions  as  should  be  put  to 
him  in  regard  to  the  products  of  his  labor,  and  also  the  manner  and  cost 
of  his  living.    His  short  and  simple  story  is  given  herewith : 

VB^AT  POTTBB  SGHWEIGEST,  OP  STUTTGART,  SAYS. 

I  am  tbirty-four  years  old;  bom  in  Baden;  married,  withont  ohiUlren,  and  hare 
lived  in  Stuttgart  since  1876.  I  served  a  three  years'  apprenticeship  in  Carlsnihe, 
worked  at  ray  trade  for  two  years  at  Blaabeuren,  Wurtemberg ;  then  tried  it  for  three 
or  four  months  in  Barmen,  Prussia ;  then  came  back  to  Wurtemberg,  and  worked  for 
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balf  a  year  at  Heilbroim,  another  half  yearat  EllwaD|;en,  then  about  nine  montlual 
CaUv,  after- which  I  came  to  this  city,  where  I  worked  for  four  years  in  the  employ ol 
others,  and  in  IKS'i  I  began  business  for  myself.  I  iiftirried  a  year  after  I  came  to 
StuttjTnrt.  My  father  was  a  master  mason  in  Baden,  and  bad  five  children,  foarof 
whom  were  sons,  1  being  the  fourth.  I  had  to  learn  some  trade,  and  I  chose  thit  of 
a  potter.  As  I  entered  my  hixteeuth  year  I  began  my  'prenticeship.  My  eutranet 
foe  amounted  to  80  gulden  [$33],  one-half  of  which  had  to  be  cash  down,  the  renuiin- 
der  at  the  middle  of  my  three  years*  service.  My  father  gave  me  the  money.  As  ip- 
preutice  I  got  my  board  and  lodging  free,  but  no  wages.  Having  drawn  a  lucky  nam- 
ber,  I  was  a  military  supernumerary,  classed  with  the  reserve,  and  therefore  not  litbl* 
to  active  service,  I  remained  with  my  employer  at  Carlsrnho  till  I  was  tweiity-fonr, 
and  then  traveled,  as  above  stated,  finally  settling  here. 

My  business  is  that  of  a  potter.  It  consists  in  putting  np  and  preparing  stone  and 
iron  ovens  and  stoves.  I  generally  employ  one  workman  in  winter,  and  for  the  real 
of  the  year  manage  my  business  alone,  there  being  in  summer  much  less  to  do.  I  ean, 
on  an  average,  from  $1  to$1.25  per  day  the  year  round,  over  and  above  the  expensesaod 
outlays  of  my  business.  Ou  that  income  I  support  myself  and  wife  and  keep  clear 
of  debt,  but  can  lay  by  little  or  nothing.  Whatever  could  be  saved  must  go  for  cloth- 
ing and  such  things.  I  manage  to  live  on  this  income,  because  I  must.  I  occupy  a 
ground-floor  apartment,  consisting  of  two  small  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  with  also  somo 
little  additional  room  in  the  basement  and  cellar.  I  have  this  apartment  free  of  rent 
in  consideration  of  my  services  in  looking  after  the  rest  of  the  house,  which  is  a  tiro- 
story  one,  occupied  by  other  parties.  My  duty  is  to  keep  the  premises  clean  and  in 
order. 

We  breakfast  at  about  6  on  coffee  and  rolls;  dine  aA  12  on  soup,  soup-meat,  a  bead 
of  salad  or  some  other  kind  of  vegetable,  and  bread ;  and  our  evening  meal  generally 
consists  of  what  remains  over  from  dinuer,  with  perhaps  a  sausage,  or  somethiiij^liko 
that,  added.  Besides  these  meals  we  generally  taxe  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  drink  of  beer 
or  cider  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  and  about  4  in  the  afternoon.  We  eni,iloyno 
servant.  I  have  to  buy  four  or  five  pairs  of  boots  or  shoes  every  year,  and  the  natare 
of  my  business  compels  me  to  incur  more  expense  for  clothing  than  the  average  work- 
man.   My  expenses  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 


Rent 

Food,  at  2.75  marks  per  day 

Fuel  and  lights 

KeaideDCAtax 

Dues  to  mecbanica*  aid  society 

For  income  tax 

For  clotbinff  fur  self  and  wife 

LeavlnK  for  misoellaneoos  expensea  . 

865  days,  at  4. 50  marks  per  day 


±. 


My  wife  and  I  generally  go  out  walking  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  usually  stop  in  at 
some  Wirthschaft,  where  we  spend  from  1  to  2  marks  for  beer  and  other  refreshmeDta. 
This  outlay  of  course  comes  out  of  the  balance  above  included  under  the  head  of  mis- 
oellaneous  expenses.  I  work  hard  from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  for  six  days  in  the  week, 
and  feel  that  1  must  have  a  little  change  on  Sundays.  The  prices  of  bread  and  meal 
have  risen  during  the  last  six  years.  For  three  pounds  of  bread  I  now  pay  5  pfen- 
nigs (l^  cents)  more,  and  for  a  ponnd  of  meat  10  pfennigs  (2^  cents)  more  t  nan  I  did  in 
1^8.  I  am  a  member  of  no  organization  except  of  the  Mechanics'  Aid  Society. 
Times  are  not  so  good  in  our  business  as  in  1878 ;  there  is  not  so  much  demand  for 
labor.  A  good  harvest  in  the  country  would  revive  business  of  every  kind.  I  hsTt 
no  provision  against  need  or  old  age  except  the  sum  of  1.80  marks  (44  cents)  per  day 
from  the  Mechanics'  Aid  Society  in  case  I  fall  ill.  Provided  times  grow  no  worse,  I 
am  contented  with  my  lot. 


MACHINIST  BEH,  OF  ESSLIKGEN,  SPEAKS. 

Question.  What  is  your  age,  where  do  you  live,  and  what  is  your  occupation!— 
Answer.  I  am  fifty-four  years  old;'!  live  at  Esslingen,  and  lam  employed  in  tbe  ma- 
chine works  at  that  place.    I  have  worked  there  for  twenty-four  years  past. 

Q.  In  which  department  of  the  machine  works  are  you  employed,  and  as  what  f—A 
In  the  locomotive  works,  as  a  mechanic. 

Q.  How  many  operatives  are  employed  in  the  works  f — A.  Between  1,400  and  1,500 
men,  working  ten  nours  a  day,  and  sometimes  more,  for  which  they  are  paid  extxa. 
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Q.  Who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  works  f — A.  A  company  composed  of  Tarions 
heavy  capitalists.  ^  , 

Q.  How  many  locomotives  do  the  works  turn  out  in  the  coarse  of  a  year  f — A.  Last 
year  50  or  60,  hut  it  was  not  a  good  year;  during  the  year  before  we  turned  out  80, 
aud  there  have  been  2,0*20  delivered  since  the  works  were  founded  in  1848.  We  ship 
to  Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  Russia,  and  even  to  South  America  andr  Australia. 

Q.  What  other  class  of  machinery,  &c.,  do  your  works  turn  out  f — A.  We  manu- 
facture railway  cars  and  agricultural  machinery. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  for  a  working  day  of  10  hours  t — A.  I  am  paid  by 
the  piece,  and  I  ea'm  an  average  of  4  marks  per  day  the  year  round. 

Q.  Is  that  more  than  the  average  earnf — A.  My  earnings  are  a  little  higher  than 
the  average,  which  may  be  stated  at  3.60  marks  to  3.80  marks  per  day.  The  lowest 
paid  earn  2.20  marks  per  day ;  the  highest—as,  for  instance,  the  men  who  work  the 
steam  hammer  and  the  men  who  put  the  locomotives  together — 5  marks  per  day. 

Q.  Your  income,  then,  amounts  to  about  1,500  marks  per  year,  I  should  say? — A. 
Tes,  about  that  amount.  I  could  not  well  get  along  ou  less  and  support  myself  and 
family.  I  have  three  children,  one  a  married  daught<^r,  living  in  Bavaria ;  the  second 
a  son,  twenty-five  years  old,  aud  an  engraver  by  trade;  the  third  also  a  son,  twenty 
years  old,  and  employed  as  a  watchmaker.  Only  the  latter  is  to  any  extent  depend- 
ent on  me. 

Q.  Would  yon  object  to  giving  me  a  general  detailed  statement  of  how  your  1,500 
marks  income  is  distributed? — A.  Certainly  not.    I  i)ay — 


For  reDt  <2  rooms,  kitchen,  cellar,  and  garret) 

For  food,  2  marks  per  day 

for  fael  and  liebt 

For  clothing,  anoea,  ^c 

For  taxea  and  relief  fand 

For  tools,  utenaila,  repairs,  &o 

For  outlay  for  son  (apprentice) 

Forheer,  self  and  wife 

For  miacellaDeonfl  and  casual  expenses 

Total 


Marks. 

Dollars. 

200 

47  60 

730 

173  74 

60 

14  28 

130 

30  94 

36 

8  67 

50 

11  90 

40 

9  53 

120 

28  66 

184 

81  80 

1,500 


357  00 


Q.  Do  you  belong  to  any  relief  society  f — ^A.  Yes  ;  we  have  an  aid  association  to 
which  all  the  workmen  intbe  machine  works  belong.  I  pay  1.50  marks  every  month ; 
and  then,  if  I  am  taken  sick,  the  association  pays  me  1.20  marks  per  day  as  long  as  I 
am  unable  to  work. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  any  workingmen's  nnion  f — A.  No ;  I  belong  to  no  society 
wliatever. 

Q.  Are  the  workmen,  whom  vou  know,  generally  contented  and  happy  t — A.  Yes, 
as  long  as  they  get  regular  work. 

Q.  Are  times  better  in  your  trade  now,  or  worse,  than  they  were  six  years  ago  f — 
A.  Mnch  worse,  on  account  of  increased  competition  from  all  sides. 


THE  STUTTGART  CO-OPEBATIVE  SOCIETY. 

While  these  societies  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  to 
members  good  and  genuine  articles  for  cash  and  at  cuirent  prices,  they, 
at  the  8:ime  time,  aim,  through  wholesale  transactions,  at  realizing 
profits  which  are  put  to  the  members'  credit.  To  this  end  the  co-operative 
society  in  Stuttgart,  after  which  the  others  now  existing  in  Wurtemberg 
have  been  modeled,  has  in  operation  eleven  different  stores,  and  also  keeps 
a  large  storehouse  from  which  the  goods  are  furnished  as  required.  It 
has  also  contracts  with  various  tradesmen  and  merchants,  whereby  they 
bind  themselves  to  pay  a  certain  discount,  amounting  to  about  8  per 
cent.,  to  the  society  on  all  goods  sold  to  members.  All  accounts  are 
settled  quarterly',  aud,  an  inventory  having  been  taken,  a  balance  is 
struck  according  to  the  usual  method  of  commercial  bookkeeping.  One- 
half  per  cent,  is  deducted  quarterly  from  the  value  of  the  immovable, 
and  2i  per  cent,  from  that  of  the  movable,  assets ;  about  5  per  cent,  of  the 
profits  are  transferred  to  the  reservefund,  and  the  remainder  is  distributed 
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quarterly  among  the  members  pro  rata,  according  to  the  amonnt  drawn 
in  counters  by  each  from  the  society  during  the  quarter.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  society  is  vested  in  a  geueral  assembly,  meeting  every  quar- 
ter, in  a  board  of  audit  meeting  at  least  once  a  month,  and  in  the  director. 

It  is  the  duty  oAhe  board  of  audit  to  supervise  the  action  of  thedirector 
and  of  the  employes,  and  to  see  that  everything  is  conducted  in  conform- 
ity with  the  statutes,  and  with  the  resolutions  of  the  geueral  assembly. 
The  board  is  subdivided  into  committees  on  revision,  on  purchase,  and  on 
storage,  each  to  serve  for  one  year.  The  supervision  of  eachsUopis 
intrusted  to  one  member  of  the  board,  who  sees  that  goods  are  properly 
looked  after,  and  that  the  shop  is  kept  clean,  examines  the  scales  and 
weights,  and  verifies  the  inventory. 

The  duty  of  the  committee  on  revision  consists  in  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  all  books  of  the  cash  account  and  of  the  balance  sheet,  and 
the  committee  is  required  at  least  once  a  month  to  make  an  unannounced 
examination  of  the  cash  balance. 

The  committee  on  purchase  meets  weekly  to  determine  what  pur- 
chases of  goods  are  to  be  made,  to  examine  the  purchased  goods  as  re- 
gards quality  and  cost,  and  to  control  the  selling  prices  as  fixed  by  the 
director. 

The  committee  on  storage  sees  that  the  principal  store-house  and  the 
cellars  are  kept  in  good  onler,  that  there  is  always  a  sufficient  amount 
of  goo4ls  on  hand,  and  that  they  are  of  a  proper  quality,  and  protected 
from  damage  and  spoiling. 

The  financial  results  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  the  society  has 
been  able,  after  deducting  the  percentages  above  mentioned,  to  declare 
a  dividend  of  not  less  than  6  per  cent.,  while  similar  organizations,  in 
smaller  cities,  have  often  been  able  to  declare  even  a  higher  one  still. 

The  failure  of  the  Stuttgart  Yolksbank  in  1882,  followed  shortly  after- 
ward  by  the  voluntary  liquidation  of  the  Handwerkerbank,  tended  to 
shake  the  confidence  previously  existing,  in  manyquarters,  in  the  solidity 
of  incorporated  associations  and  their  capacity  for  self-maintenance. 
The  opponents  of  the  co-operative  system,  especially  dealers  in  colonial 
produce,  have  made  strenuous  efforts  to  strengthen  the  prejudice  en- 
gendered by  these  occurrences,  chiefly  by  pointing  out  constantly  the 
dangers  incident  to  the  mutual-guarantee  system.  As  a  result,  the 
society's  membership  has  gradually  decreased  from  about  3,800  to2,7UO,of 
whom  one-fourth  are  mechanics  and  factory  operatives ;  another  fourth 
physicians,  chemists,  teachers,  artists,  authors,  employes,  and  military 
men ;  the  remaining  half  consisting  of  various  persons  with  or  without 
a  regular  occupation.  It  is  believed  that  the  membership  has  nov' 
touched  its  lowest  limit,  and  that  the  opposition  of  its  rivals  will  not 
succeed  in  doing  it  any  further  injury. 

The  co-operative  system  aims  only  at  furnishing  good  wares  for  ready 
money,  and  the  merits  of  such  an  object  as  this  have  never  been  ques- 
tioned in  any  quarter.  As  an  instance  showing  its  influence  upon  gen- 
eral trade,  the  fact  may  be  mentioned  that  some  years  ago  the  society, 
being  in  possession  of  a  large  stock  of  petroleum,  managed  to  head  off 
a  speculation  organized  to  effect  a  considerable  rise  in  the  market  Nor 
is  the  importance  of  another  faet  to  be  underrated,  viz,  that,  as  the  so- 
ciety sells  only  for  cash,  it  thereby  imposes  upon  its  members  a  general 
system  of  economy. 

LODGINGS,   FUEL,   AND  LIGHT. 

There  has  been  a  complaint  of  late  years  that  the  price  of  lodgings  in 
Stuttgart  has  gone  up.    It  is  certainly  higher  here  than  in  the  smaller 
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cities  of  the  Eingdom,  but  even  that  fact  doee  not  indicate  an  abnormal 
condition  of  prices,  as  Stuttgart  has  a  larger  transient  population,  and 
the  demand  i^  consequently  greater.  I  subjoin  a  table  showing  prevail- 
ing rates  of  rent,  fuel,  and  lights,  viz : 


Lodging  per 
montii. 

Family  dwelling  per  month,  con- ,                 •«„  „,                        t  i  «v  * 
sisting  of-                   1                 ^^^-                      ^*Klit. 

Locality. 

1 

-a 

• 

• 

5 

One  room. 

o 

<$2  62 

)    5  95 

3  57 

One  room,  with 
kit/Chen,  cellar, 
servant's  room, 
luid  wood-shed. 

ii 

o 

l» 

H 

$5  95 

1  4  76 

8  83 
2  38 

• 

i 

n 

100 
pounde. 

$0  60 

1 

1. 

100 
pounda. 

}$0  57 

• 

1 

O 

Liter. 
$0  06 

S 

Itattgart 

Caonstott 

$0  71 

71 
71 

J$l  19 
\    288 

1  10 

1  19 

1  07 

||2  38 
C   148 

f 

}$4  28 

8  57 
3  81 
2  38 
238 
8  88 

Oubie 
meter. 
\$2  02 
i    2  86 

Kilo- 
meter. 

$0  05 

XssUngen 

Ludwigsburg  .. 

i  2  14        am 

1  43        2  88 

5   1  43  ,      2  88 

65        2  88 
I      60        9.  "17 

57 
67 

07 
07 

0& 
0& 

^    1  90 

2  W 

4  76 

5     "" 

THE  COST  OF  LIVING. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  has  beeh  any  appreciable  change  during  the 
last  five  or  six  years  in  the  prices  charged  and  paid  for  the  ordinary 
necessaries  of  life,  such  as  are  daily  used  by  the  working  classes.  Their 
diet  is  simple  and  plain,  and  is,  in  nearly  all  cases,  paid  for  in  cash  when 
purchased.  The  principal  articles  of  daily  consumption  and  their  prices- 
in  this  city  and  at  three  other  neighboring  points  will  be  found  set  forth 
in  the  following  table,  which,  having  been  prepared  under  the  auspicea 
of  the  Stuttgart  Chamber  of  Commerce,  may  be  relied  upon  as  accurate : 


Article. 


Biead,  ordinary per  pound 

Bread,  black do 

Hoar,  rye do.. 

Jlonr,  wneat do.. 

Batter do.. 

ICIk per  liter 

Xgp I»eT  dozen 

Potatoes per  100  ponnda 

Beaf per  ponnd 

Pork do.. 

Matton do.. 

do.. 

per  liter 


Ludwigsbnrg. 


Everywhere  throughout  this  section  of  Germany  the  working  people 
aore  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wherever  they  choose  and 
wherever  they  best  can  do  so.  Employers  impose  no  conditions  in  thia 
regard,  for  such  imposition  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  an  exist- 
ing law  which  requires  that  all  operatives  and  working  people  shall  re- 
ceive their  wages  in  hard  cash.  The  working  people  in  turn  rarely 
make  book  accounts  or  bills,  generally  paying  cash  down  for  their  pur- 
ehases,  and  feeling  that  in  doing  so  they  are  purchasing  cheaper.    As 
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a  geDeral  thing  employes  are  paid  off  weekly  on  Satardays,  altbooghin 
430ine  cades  the  pay-day  conies  only  fortnightly.  As  will  be  observed 
by  frequent  references  to  the  subject  occurring  in  this  report,  it  is  ha- 
bitual with  most  oi)eratives  on  receiving  their  pay  to  dejwsit  a  small 
portion  of  iU  representing  their  weekV  savings,  in  some  savings  bank 
or  other  similar  depository.  This  feeling  is  encouraged  by  employers, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  I  believe,  are  prompted  by  beneficent  motives  in 
-doing  so.  Their  disposition  to  further  in  other  ways  the  welfare  of  their 
hands  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  many  instances  where  factories  exist 
in  the  country  districts  the  proprietors  have  caused  the  erection  of  com- 
modious dwellings  for  those  of  their  operatives  who  wish  to  occopj 
them  at  moderate  prices.  The  quarters  of  the  working  people  in  this 
<;ity  are,  as  a  general  thing,  better,  I  think,  than  those  occupied  by  the 
similar  class  of  )>opulatLon  in  New  York,  and  they  are  constantly  im- 
proving. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  STUTTGART. 

The  activity  here  in  building  is  steady ;  not  so  great  necessarily  as 
during  the  great  si)eculative  period  after  the  war  with  France  (1873-'74), 
but  a  continuous,  healthy  growth,  resulting  in  the  constant  opening  of 
new  streets  and  the  extension  of  old  ones,  carrying  the  city  each  year 
further  and  further  up  the  slopes  of  the  hills  surrounding  its  original 
limits.  The  buildings  erected  are  mostly  of  stone,  with  four  or  five 
:floors ;  solid  in  appearance,  and  generally  very  tasteful  in  architecture. 
It  is  this  steady  growth  and  consequent  demand  for  labor  which  ex- 
plains to  a  great  extent  the  fact  that  so  few  unemployed  workmen  are 
to  be  found  in  the  city. 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  number  of  buildings  an- 
nually erected  since  1873.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  great  in- 
<$rease since  1878-79,  when  the  lowest  e^b  appears  to  have  been  reached: 


Year. 

• 

DweUiBgs. 

Otb«r 

Kninber. 

Stories. 

iNiiMiqp. 

1888 

61 
60 
46 

60 
28 
30 
31 

198 
189 
168 
IM 
101 
109 

41 

1882 

9 

1881 

U 

1880 

N 

1879 

a 

1878 

IT 

1877 

a 

1876 

66  !         210 
07            KB 

9 

1876 

tl 

1874 

146 
250 

590 

13 

1878 

1,015    !           V 

m 

Total 

818  I      3.13U 

A  LEADING  EDITOR'S  VIEWS. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Edward  Elben,  editor  of  the  Schwabiscbe  Me^ 
tur,  one  of  the  leading  daily  papers  of  this  city,  for  the  following  in- 
teresting expression  of  his  views  on  various  topics  prominently  identified 
with  the  subject  of  labor : 

Question.  In  your  opinion  is  the  present  Condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Wur(«n- 
"berg  favorable  or  not  1 — Answer.  It  is  not  unfavorable. 

Q.  What  is  their  condition  as  compared  with  that  which  existed  ia  1878,  andvkat 
<difference  is  there  between  the  business  situation  then  and  now  f — A.  The  sitnstio* 
lias  somewhat  improved. 
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Q.  Are  the  working  classes  orderly,  trustworthy,  and  thrifty ;  and  what  favorable 
inflnences  do  you  know  of  which  cnuduce  to  their  welfare,  or  what  unfavorable  in- 
fluences exercising  a  contrary  effect  f — A.  Those  workmen  who  are  governed  by  telig- 
ious  principles  are  generally  steady  and  frugal.  The  work  of  the  church  and  of  the 
free  Christian  associations  has  an  improving  effect  on  them.  On  the  other  hand,  in- 
jurious effects  result  from  the  .{;reat  number  of  public  houses, which  are  too  much  fre- 
qyented,  aa  well  as  from  the  dissemination  of  socialistic  doctrines,  inasmuch  as  they 
preach  the  overthrow  of  all  existing  institutions. 

Q.  What  are  the  relations  exinting  betwoHn  employers  and  employed;  and  what 
effect  have  these  relations  upon  the  general  prosperity? — A.  Only  too  frequently  do 
the  workingmen,  under  the  influence  of  the  instigation  of  socialistic  leaders,  evince 
mistrust  toward  their  employers,  thereby  impeding  and  hindering  the  endeavors  to 
improve  their  condition. 

Q.  Are  the  workingmen  organized  ;  and  if  so,  what  is  the  nature  of  their  organiza- 
tiou,  and  its  effect  on  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  laborers? — A.  A  j>rcat  num- 
ber of  them  are  memliers  of  industrial  relief  associations,  as,  for  instance,  the  printers. 
The  effects  of  such  organizations  must  be  recognized  as  beneticial  with  these  trades. 

Q.  Is  such  organization  offset  by  any  counter  organization  of  capital  f — A.  No  ;  with 
the  exception  of  some  temporary  associations. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  is  labor  here  adequately  remunerat'ed  f — A.  This  question  might 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative  so  far  as  the  larger  industries,  and  probably  also  the  , 
building  trade,  are  concerned.    On  the  other  hand,  the  earnings  in  many  small  trades, 
notably  in  the  case  of  tailoni  and  shoemakers,  are  inadequate. 

Q.  What  political  rights  do  workingmen  enjoy ;  and  what  are  their  influences, 
through  such  rights,  on^egislat ion  f — A.  We  have  general  elections  by  direct  vote,  and 
the  workingmen  regularly  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege,  especially  in  the  larger 
districts,  like  Stuttgart,  by  nominating  special  candidates  of  their  own. 

Q.  How  far,  on  the  other  hand,  has  legislation  regulated  the  labor  question  here, 
and  what  is  the  tendency  of  legislation  in  this  regard  f — A.  A  beginning  was  made  in 
this  direction  by  the  enactment  of  the  law  providing  for  those  who  are  sick ;  at  pres- 
ent the  law  relating  to  insurance  against  accidents  is  under  discussion  in  the  Berlin 
Parliament,  and  further  future  legislation  is  contemplated  in  regard  to  the  questions 
of  pension  and  invalid  funds. 

THE  SAFETY  AND  HEA1.TH  OF  EMPLOYES. 

Under  the  laws  of  Wurteuiberg  there  are  appointed  two  inspectors 
of  factories,  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  visiting  and  inspecting 
indnstrial  establishments  whenever  they  may  deem  necessary,  and  of. 
seeing  that  all  needfnl  precautions  are  taken  for  the  safety  and  health 
of  those  who  are  employed  therein.  As  regards  precautions  against  lire, 
the  details  are  left  to  the  individual  proprietors,  with,  of  course,  the 
provision  that  general  safety  exists,  and  that  any  serious  source  of 
danger,  if  it  exists,  will  be  promptly  removed  by  oi-der  of  the  inspector. 
A  matter  which  occupies  a  more  important  place  in  the  inspector's 
rounds  is  the  question  of  the  sanitary  condition  existing  in  the  crowded 
factories.  I  quote  from  the  interesting  report  for  1882  of  Oberregier- 
nngsrath  Diefenbach^oneof  the  two  royal  inspectors  for  Wurtem berg, 
the  following  extract: 

As  the  system  of  inspection  of  factories  has  only  been  a  few  years  in  vogue,  the  in- 
spector can  only  accomplish  his  pnrpoee  by  first  of  all  assuring  himself  of  tne  good 
will  of  the  manufacturer ;  he  will  next  simply  mention  what  his  wishes  are,  and  en- 
deavor to  show  the  manufacturer  that  the  safety  of  his  establishment  is  a  matter  of 
his  own  interest.  Only  in  a  minority  of  cases  where  a  danger  is  obvious  and  its  re- 
moval to  be  accomplished  by  moderate  measures,  can  the  inspector  count  u]K>n  the 
immediate  application  of  means  for  protection  against  it.  But  there  are  many  cases 
where  he  is  answered,  ''This  has  been  so  for  twenty  years  past,  and  there  has  been  no 
accident.''  There  are  many  cases,  too,  where  the  addition  of  new  rooms  or  buildings 
and  the  transfer  of  the  machinery  are  required  to  improve  the  surroundings,  and 
where  beforehand  a  careful  study  of  all  the  special  details  of  the  entire  undertaking 
is  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  how  the  matter  can  be  best 
remedied.  In  such  cases  an  immediate  compliance  cannot  be  relied  on,  and  the  assur- 
ance of  a  willingness  to  comply  has  to  suffice.  In  such  case,  improvements  can  only 
1>e  prodaced  slowly. 

There  have  been  brought  to  my  notice  no  great  number  of  marked  cases  resulting 
fiom  want  of  proper  sanitary  precautions.    The  white-lead  factories  in  my  district 
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are  not  actirely  at  work,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  them  is  incomider 
able.  .  In  this  kind  of  work,  where  most  are  liable  to  inhale  the  white-lead  dim,  th 
workmen  make  use  of  mouth-sponges  for  their  protection  against  it ;  moreoyer,  at 
this  work  the  operatives  are  frequently  changed ;  many  constitutions  are  yery  sens- 
tive  to  the  effects  of  this  dust,  while  others  possess  great  power  of  resistance  ag&init 
it.  I  have  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  advise  measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
workmen's  eyesight,  whether  by  the  use  of  goggles,  a  proper  placing  of  the  work* 
tables  as  regards  the  light,  or  improvement  of  tne  workmen's  attitude  while  at  labor. 
Any  bettering  in  this  regard  ,can  of  course  only  be  accomplished  with  the  constant 
yieilance  of  the  overseer. 

Experience  shows  that  in  many  cases  the  workmen  themselves  object  to  a  proper 
airing  of  the  work-rooms,  because,  being  often  badly  clad,  warmth  is  more  important 
to  them  than  a  .better  air,  and  their  lusty  lungs  scarcely  feel  the  slow- working,  hort 
fnl  effects  of  a  bad  atmosphere.  In  some  glass-factories  ventilating  apparatus  hire 
been  put  up,  whic  h  oanj  off  the  dust  and  have  thereby  attracted  favorable  attention. 

In  one  establish  ment  ror  cleaning  bed-feathers  the  workmen  have  been  repeatedly 
attacked  with  small-pox,  the  origin  of  which  the  county  physician  has  ascribed  U> 
bales  of  feathers  imported  from  various  countries. 

Funds  to  considerable  amounts  have  been  set  apart  by  seyeral  of  the  larger  mann- 
facturers  for  the  benefit  of  their  workmen.  The  owner  of  a  lar^e  fau^tory  at  Heilbronn 
has  set  aside  a  capital  of  30,000  marks,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
relief  of  his  operatives  of  both  sexes,  as  well  as  those  dependent  on  them,  in  cwei 
not  provided  for  in  the  regulations  of  the  mutual  aid  society  already  existing  among 
them.  Another*extensive  manufacturer,  on  the  occasion  of  h^s  golden  wed£ng,  de- 
posited a  large  sum  in  the  neighboring  county  savings-bank  for  a  similar  object 

A  SAMPLE  OF  THE  BBaULATIONS    IN  VOGXIB^ 

The  following  are  the  rales  adopted  by  Messrs.  Kraath  &  Ck).,  of  Uie 
Bothenberg  Saw  Works,  at  Hofen,  for  the  protectiou  of  their employfis in 
the  factory,  viz  : 

1.  Repairs  to  the  .beltings  while  on  the  pulleys  are  most  strictly  forbidden;  wheo 
such  repairs  are  needed  the  saddler  must  be  sent  for.  The  masters  in  charge  of  th» 
various  divisions,  the  master  joiner,  master  sawyer,  and  master  planer,  or  welrr^ 
resentatives,  are  respectively  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  beltings  are 
put  in  place  again  under  their  immediate  supervision  by  experienced  workmen,  and 
that  the  necessary  precautions  are  at  the  same  time  taken.  While  the  repaiia  are 
tnlprogress  the  workmen  are  to  remain  at  a  safe  distance. 

2.  The  takiuff  down  and  putting  up  of  beltings  over  30  millimeters  wide,  while  i& 
motion  and  witn  unprotected  hand,  is  forbidden. 

3.  Apprentices  and  employes  under  16  years  old  are  not  to  handle  the  belting. 

4.  while  the  machinery  is  at  rest  no  master  or  workmen  connected  with  traB8ini9> 
sion  machinery,  or  such  as  receives  its  motive  power  direct,  shall  undertake  any  kind 
of  repairs  or  work  whatsoever  without  first  giving  notice  to  the  engineer  and  to  tli* 
wheel-keeper.  The  two  latter,  as*well  as  the  masters  and  workmen  concerned,  ar» 
then  to  take  care  that  no  accident  occurs  through  the  machinery  being  premataielr 
set  in  motion  again.  In  the  case  of  lesser  repairs,  requiring  only  a  few  noon'  timer 
the  workman  must  remain  by  his  machine. 

5.  The  motors  should  only  be  set  goin^  by  the  wheel-keeper,  or,  in  his  abaenoe,  by 
his  substitute.  In  case  of  any  unusual  interruption,  he  is  to  notify  the  engineer,  or 
his  substitute,  before  the  commencement  of  work. 

6.  All  workmen  employed  either  upon  or  near  machinery  must  wear  ^ht-fit^ 
clothing ;  aprons  must  be  tied  around  at  the  bottom  with  a  string. 

7.  The  use  of  the  elevator  for  traveling  up  and  down  is  forbid&n. 

8.  The  oiling  of  machinery  in  motion  firom  an  unsafe  standpoint,  as  well  as  tba 
cleaning,  rubbing,  and  oiling  of  dangerous  parts  while  in  motion,  is  forbidden. 

9.  In  the  boiler-house  the  regulations  of  the  Wurtemberg  Dampfkessel-BeTisioiii^  ' 
yerein  are  in  force.    Entrance  without  leave  into  the  boiler,  steam-engine,  and  tv^ 
blne  rooms  is  forbidden  under  penalty.    The  wheel-keeper  is  required  to  keep  tfe* 
wheel-house  closed. 

I  qaote  the  following  interesting  facts  from  the  report  for  1882  of 
Begierungsrath  Gartner,  the  other  inspector  of  factories  for  this  Eimg* 
dom.    He  says : 


In  many  factories  there  exists  a  system  of  premiums,  whereby  the  workman  is 
not  only  according  to  quantity,  but  also  to  quality  of  work  done.  In  a  silk-twisti^ 
mill,  for  instance,  an  industrious  girl  can,  besides  her  daily  wages  of  80  or  90  pftfi- 
nige  earn  also  10  to  12  pfennige  more  as  a  premium  on  the  quality  of  her  work. 
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lu  two  of  the  liMstories  which  I  visited  I  found  in  force  new  resalations,  in  which, 
besides  those  referring  to  the  discipline  of  the  employes,  were  added  others  framed  to 
insure  the  protection  of  the  workmen  from  danger,  together  with  instructions  for  the 

serring  of  dangerous  machinery  and  apparatus. 

«  «  •  •        •  •  •  *t 

In  advising  the  use  of  goggles,  one  always  meets  with  great  opposition  from  the 
workmen.  Most  people  will  admit  that  this  means  of  protection  against  injury  to  the 
eyes  is,  though  not  absolutely  certain,  yet  a  very  efficient  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
objection  is  made  to  all  sorts  of  these  glasses  on  the  ground  that  they  heat  the  eyes, 
cause  perspiration,  and  stop  the  circulation  of  air;  that  they  soon  become  damp  and 
soiled,  and  that  they  injure  the  eyesight  of  the  workman,  and  in  the  end  his  powers 

of  seeing. 

•  •  •  •  •  ♦  • 

In  the  corset-weaving  establishments  one  hears  everywhere  complaints  of  low 
wases,  and  comparisons  with  those  paid  when  business  was  so  lively  between  1865 
and  1870,  when  the  average  price  obtained  for  making  a  corset  was  60  pfennige, 
whereas  now,  for  the  same  Kind,  27  pfennige  are  paid. 

In  the  white  fancy-work  establishments  the  workmen  invariably  answer  when 
asked  how  high  wages  they  get  for  the  work  they  are  doing,  **  I  don't  know ;  for  the 
last  job  I  got  so  and  so  much ;  the  master  makes  out  the  wages."  The  workmen  in 
this  branch  have  to  put  up  with  frequent  deductions  from  their  pay  on  account  of 
faulty  work,  which  would  perhaps  not  occur  as  often  as  it  does  if  employei*s  and  em- 
ployed could  be  brought  in  direct  dealings  with  each  other. 

In  one  weekly  delivery  of  work,  consisting  of  fifty -two  pieces,  at  93  marks  wages, 
there  occurred  fifteen  cases  where  a  one-fourth  deduction  was  made ;  in  several  cases 
there  is  written  on  the  list  the  simple  remark,  ''No  pay  on  account  of  bad  work.'' 

In  one  embroidery  factory,  equipped  with  the  Heilman  machinery^  the  oversver  is 
paid  25  marks  wages  for  fourteen  davs'  work.  The  workman  is  paid  for  every  100 
stitches,  on  a  machine  of  218  needles  breadth,  according  to  pattern,  from  12  te 
15  pfennige,  or,  on  a  machine  of  178  needles  in  breadth,  fh>m  10  to  13  pfennige. 
He  can  make  between  2,400  and  2,500  stitches  daily,  the  material  all  being  fur- 
nished ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  to  pay  the  threaders  and  the  finishers ;  the 
former  (generally  children,  or  his  wife)  are  paid  under  agreement  with  the  embroid- 
erer, receiving  on  an  arerage  50  pfennige  a  day ;  the  latter  are  paid  about  H  pfennigs 
for  100  stitches. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1882  the  co-operative  society,  which  had  been  in  existence 
for  seventeen  years  in  one  of  the  principal  centers  of  industry  in  the  Black  Forest, 
and  85  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  which  consisted*  of  workmen  in  the  various  fac- 
tories there,  was  obliged  to  go  into  liquidation.  Many  causes  combined  to  bring  this 
about,  viz,  the  absolute  unntness  of  the  management,  their  ignorance  of  legal  pro- 
visions, want  of  any  control,  an  eagerness  for  dividends,  and  the  application  of  the 
reserve  fund  towards  a  declaration  of  a  dividend  which  had  not  been  earned,  business 
undertakings  entirely  without  the  sphere  of  the  association,  an  overvaluation  of 
assets,  defective  bonds  on  the  part  of  the  storekeepers,  &c.,  all  of  them  tanistakes  which 
nuike  one  wonder  that  the  collapse  had  not  arrived  much  sooner.  The  failure  of  two 
large  manufacturers  in  the  same  village  appears  iinally  to  have  brought  the  matter  * 
to  a  climax. 

In  addition  to  the  forty  mutual  relief  associations  preTiously  known  to  me  in  my 
district,  three  new  ones  have  been  organized.  In  a  certain  woodenware  factory 
where  the  membership  of  all  the  employes  in  the  relief  association  is  made  compul- 
sory, the  men  pay  25  pfennige,  the  women  10  pfennige,  as  their  weekly  dues.  Those 
who  have  paid  dues  for  four  weeks  and  upwards  are  entitled  to  relief  from  the 
third  day  or  illness.  A  workman  receives  daily  85  pfennige,  and  a  workwoman  40 
pfennige  for  a  maximum  period  of  forty  days  before  six  months'  membership.  In  case 
of  death  the  sum  of  20  marks  is  paid  in  addition  to  the  expenses  of  interment. 

In  another  relief  association  (in  a  sheet-iron  factory),  where  the  membership  of  all 
employes  is  also  compulsory,  each  member  pays  in  20  pfennige  dues  on  every  weekly 
|»ay-day.  In  case  of  illness  from  the  third  day  on,  up  to  a  period  of  three  months,  relief 
to  the  amount  of  2  marks  is  allowed  daily,  Sundays  included,  and  the  expenses  of 
the  physician  and  apoiliecary  are  also  defrayed. 

Still  another  relief  fund  for  sick  and  iutirni  workmon  has  been  founded  in  a  metal- 
ware  factory,  the  members  consisting  of  workiugnien  who  have  been  employed  there 
for  a  year  or  more.  All  members,  sick  or  well,  pay  in  10  pfennige  dues  weekly. 
The  right  to  claim  relief  only  begins  ninety  days  after  becoming  a  member ;  for  the 
first  half  year  of  sickness  relief  to  the  amount  of  6  marks  weekly  is  allowed,  for  the 
following  eighteen  months  4  marks  weekly,  and  for  a  longer  period  nothing.  In  case 
the  memoer  falls  ill  a  second  time,  relief  is  only  allowed  from  the  ninetieth  day 
after  recovery  from  the  previous  illness. 

In  a  certain  paper  factory,  a  savings  >Mink  is  organ i7»»d  under  the  following  con- 
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ditions:  Deposits  can  be  made  every  pay-day  iu  amonnte  as  desired.  Interest  is 
allowed  monthly  at  the  Tate  of  4  pfenuige  on  10  marks  or  at  the  rate  of  4.6  per  ceiiL 
per  annum.  Bat  such  interest  can  only  b-)  collected  in  canes  where  deposit4  h^re  beeo 
made  to  the  amount  of  ;U>  marks  or  upwards,  and  outy  then  where  the  acconntB  harfr 
been  running  three  months.  * 

In  a  certain  silk-twisting  mill,  there  has  been  a  savings  bank  in  oi>eration  for  fif- 
teen months  past  on  the  following  plan:  Participation  is  voluntary  with  the  exoep- 
tionof  this  condition,  that  the  female  operatives  must  deposit  therein  the  half  of 
their  extra  wages,  of  which  the  more  industrious  can  earn  daily,  in  addition  to  their 
regular  pay,  from  10  to  12  pfenuige.  At  the  end  of  every  month  these  deposits  tie 
handed  over  by  the  managers  with  whom  they  have  been  left,  to  the  resident  sgeot 
of  the  Wurtemberg  Sparcasse,  and  receipts  therefor  are  handed  the  operatives. 
The  disposition  to  save  must  at  first  be  carefully  inculcated  by  the  manager;  mvaj 
of  the  girls  thought  that  they  made  these  deposits  only  t6  please  their  employer. 
At  first  the  total  of  deposits,  made  on  a  fortnightly  pay-day,  by  115  op«raCiveSr 
amounted  fram  50  to  60  marks,  but  of  Late  the  amount  has  increased  considerably. 
The  severe  hail-storm  which  visited  that  section  on  the  IHth  of  July,  1882,  oontrilK 
nted  notably  to  this  increase.  On  the  first  pay-day  after  the  catastrophe  in  quMtioD 
the  deposit  made  by  40  operatives  amounted  to  150  marks,  and  it  has  since  remained 
at  about  the  same  figure. 

Mention  may  here  also  be  made  of  a  penny  sjivings  bank,  which  was  fonnded  si 
months  ago  for  the  working  classes,  children,  and  servants,  by  several  manufactDren 
and  merchants  in  Balingen.  On  the  plan  of  the  Penny  savings-bank  at  Bremes, 
there  are  in  Balingen  six  shops  where  savings-counters  can  be  bought  at  lOpfennige. 
These  are  dropped  in^a  savings-box  by  the  purchaser,  and  when  the  amoant  of  eooii- 
ters  reaches  the  value  of  two  marks,  the  county  savings  bank  will  give  a  rewipt 
therefor.  For  amounts  under  two  marks  the  founders  of  the  plan  guarantee  psy- 
meut.  During  the  first  half  year  the  deposits  amounted  to  2,017  marks,  20  pfeniuge, 
of  which  1,973  marks  were  handed  over  to  the  county  savings  bank." 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

The  employment  of  female  labor  in  Wurtemberg  is  more  general  io 
the  agricultural  districts  than  in  the  cities.  In  the  former,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  women  depend  upon  their  daily  labor  for  their  daily 
bread.  Many  of  them  work  in  the  fields,  doing  almost  a  man's  work^ 
.  many  others  are  employed  in  the  small  shops  in  which  each  village 
abounds,  and,  finally,  numbers  of  young  girls  daily  work  for  10  hoars 
iu  factories  of  one  kind  or  another,  perhaps  2  or  3  miles  distant  from 
their  homes.  In  Stuttgart  it  is  diilerent.  In  a  population  of  120,000 
there  are  registered  15,512  women  as  earning  their  own  lining  by  labor, 
and,  of  these,  7,144  live  as  servants  iu  families,  and  the  remainder  are 
engaged  In  business  or  other  pursuits. 

Among  the  firms  employing  the  largest  number  of  female  operative 
in  this  city  may  be  mentioned  Messrs.  I.  M.  Ottenheimer  &  Sons^maoa- 
facturers  of  corsets,  an  enterprising  house  having  extensive  busineas^ 
relations  with  the  United  States.  In  reply  to  a  series  of  questions  Hr» 
Adolf  Ottenheimer,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  has  kindly  favored 
me  with  the  following  replies : 

Question.  How  many  persons  do  you  employ  of  both  sexes f — ^Answer.  Kiue  bnudred 
male  and  1,100  female  hands,  or  about  2,000  in  all 

Q.  Are  these  all  employed  in  the  factory  f  If  not,  how  many  are  and  where  do  tbe 
rest  do  their  work? — A.  In  the  factory  320  are  employed.  The  rest  work  in  tl« 
country,  some  in  branch  factories,  some  in  the  houses  where  they  reside. 

Q.  What  are  the  lowent,  highest,  and  average  wage-s  paid  to  women  and  giris  it 
your  employ  f — A.  The  lowest  wages  are  1.20  marks  a  day ;  the  highest,  3.5U  marks; 
the  average,  1 .80  marks. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  various  distances  at  which  the  operstitnei 
live  from  the  factory  T — A.  Ten  hours  of  labor.  The  distance  varies  from  I  to  5  kilo- 
meters. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  female  operatives  whtf 
you  employ! — A.  Good. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  increase  during  the  past  five  years  in  the  wages  paid  t» 
women  f — A.  Yes,  an  increase  of  about  liTper  cent. 
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Q.  What  are  the  effects  of  the  employment  of  women  npon  the  wages  paid  to  men^ 
ftnd  upon  general  social  and  industrial  conditions  t — 'A.  None  in  oar  experience. 

Q.  What  degree  of  education  exists  among  your  female  operatives  and  their  children  ; 
SDd  how,  in  your  opinion,  does  the  fact  of  the  mother's  employment  affect  her  domestic 
]ife  and  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  her  children? — A.  All  have  fair  school- 
ing. In  our  opinion  the  fact  of  the  mother's  employment  does  not  injuriously  affect 
the  domestic  life.  The  children  are  generally  taken  care  of  by  relatives  during  thfr 
mother's  absence. 

Q.  Are  the  working  classes  in  your  opinion  steady,  trustworthy,  and  frugal  t— A» 
Yes. 

Q.  What  feeling  generally  exists  in  Wurtemberg  between  employer  and  employ^  f 
—A.  A  very  satisfactory  one. 

^A  MILL-WOMAN'S  STORY. 

Question.  Where  do  you  live,  and  what  is  your  employment  T— Answer.  I  live  ia 
Esslingen  and  am  employed  as  a  Jenny-hand  in  Markel  &.  Wolf's  woolen-yarn  factory. 

Q.  Are  you  married  or  single  t — A.  2  was  married  last  February.  I  am  thirty  years- 
old.    I  have  been  employed  seven  years  where  I  now  am. 

Q.  How  many  women  and  girls  altogether  are  employed  in  your  factory  t — A.  About 
700,  the  majority  of  them  unmarried. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  many  of  the  married  ones  have  children.  What  do  they  do  with 
the  children  while  they  are  at  work  t — A.  They  leave  the  children  either  with  elderly 
relations  or  with  elderly  people  in  the  houses  of  friends ;  in  the  latter  case  they  pay 
10  to  15  marks  a  month  for  the  child's  full  board. 

Q.  What  are  the  daily  working  hours f — A.  From  6  a.  m.  till  7  p.  m.,  with  twenty 
minates  rest  in  the  morning,  one  hour  at  noon,  and  twenty  minutes  in  the  afternoon  ; 
that  is  over  eleven  hours. 

Q.  If  you  work  over  that  time  do  you  get  extra  pay  for  it  t — A.  Certainly,  as  I  am 
paid  by  the  amount  of  work  I  do. 

Q.  Are  all  the  hands  paid  in  that  way,  or  do  some  get  a  fixed  price  per  day  f — A. 
8ome  receive  a  fixed  price,  as,  for  instance,  the  wool  washers,  pickers,  and  sorters^ 
who  ai-e  paid  from  1.20  to  1.50  marks  per  day.  The  msyority  are  paid,  as  I  am,  accord- 
log  to  the  amount  of  work  done. 

_  Q.  About  how  much  do  you  earn  on  an  average  per  day  the  year  round  1 — A.  Some- 
times I  earn  2  marks  a  day,  sometimes  only  1.50  marks.  On  the  year  round  I  earn  ai^ 
average  of  1.70  marks  daily. 

Q.  Are  you  often  called  on  for  extra  work  1 — A.  Very  seldom.  Formerly  we  were^ 
^  Q.  Do  most  of  the  female  operatives  in  your  mill  live  in  Esslingen  t — A.  No  j  some 
live  so  far  away  that  they  have  to  walk  one  and  a  half  hours  each  way  going  to  and 
returning  from  their  work.  They  have  to  leave  home  at  half  past  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  do  not  reach  home  again  until  half  past  eight  at  night.  Women  from  the 
different  villages  come  at  noon  with  the  dinners  for  the  operatives  from  their  respec- 
tive localities. 

Q.  What  do  the  younger  unmarried  female  operatives  do  with  their  wages f — A. 
Those  who  have  parents  contribute  it  to  their  support,  those  who  have  not.  spend  it 
for  their  own  maintenance.  They  cannot  save  much  unless  tht^y  stint  themselves  in 
their  food. 

Q.  Can  these  girls  save  anything  for  marriage  f — A.  Very  little,  and  that  only  by 
hard  denial. 

Q.  Did  yon  save  up  anything  before  your  marriage  ? — A.  Yes,  about  500  marks. 
($125),  but  that  was  because  I  was  forewoman,  worked  over-hours,  and  underwent 
great  denials. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  girls  industrious  and  saving  f — A.  Some  are,  some  are  not. 

Q.  Are  the  most  of  them  good  girls  1 — A.  They  vary,  like  all  other  people. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  strong  and  healthy  t — A.  Yes,  in  general. 

Q.  Do  the  most  of  them  marry  sooner  or  later  t — A.  Yes,  sooner  or  later;  as  soon  aa 
they  are  in  circumstances  to  do  so. 

Q.  Are  wages  higher  or  lower  now  than  they  were  five  years  ago  T — A.  The  fixed 
day-wages  were  about  the  same,  but  the  rates  of  payment  according  to  the  amount  of 
work  done  were  20  per  cent,  higher  five  years  ago,  while  the  cost  of  living  remains 
about  the  same. 

Q.  What  education  had  you  ha4  before  you  began  to  work  in  the  mill  t — A.  I  had 

r>or  parents ;  I  went  to  the  public  school  irom  the  time  I  was  seven  years  old  until 
was  fourteen.  Then  I  was  three  years  in  service,  with  a  family  in  the  country  f 
then  I  went  to  Augsburg  and  worked  for  two  years  in  a  woolen-mill ;  then  two  years 
in  Geislingenjin  another  mill ;  then  one  year  in  a  mill  near  Cologne ;  then  two  years 
more  near  Winterthur,  in  Switzerland;  and  finally  I  came  to  Esslingen,  where  I  now 
am. 
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Q.  Suppose  a  ftre  broke  out  in  yonr  mill  during  the  daytime,  are  there  meaiu  of 
escape  provided  for  all  of  von  1 — A.  Yes ;  the  new  portion  of  the  mill  is  one-fltoriedf 
but  the  older  portion  of  it  has  three  floors,  and  there  most  of  the  opera  tires  are.  It 
is  amply  provided  with  hose,  ladders,  and  buckets,  and  there  wonld  be  no  danger 
whatever. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  to  fall  sick,  and  were  unable  to  work  for  a  fortnight,  what 
would  von  have  to  depend  upon  f — A.  We  have  a  relief  fund  to  which  all  of  the  em- 
ployes m  the  mill  contribute  40 pfennige  each  per  month.  Single  operatives  are  sent 
to  the  hospital,  and  are  fared  for  gratis,  besides  receiving  on  their  discharge  fran 
the  hospital,  ^  pfennige  per  day  for  the  period  of  their  illness.  Those  who  htre 
parents  or  husbands  are  allowed  to  remain  at  home,  and  are  paid  50  pfennige  per  daj . 

Q.  Do  you  keep  house  t — A^  Yes ;  I  and  my  husband  hire  a  part  of  a  second  floor. 
We  have  two  rooms  and  apart  of  a  kitchen,  for  which  we  pay  60  marks  a  year.  We 
breakfast  together  at  half  past  five  on  coffee  and  bread.  When  my  hnsbjind  Ib  able 
to  work  we  get  our  dinner  at  a  house  near  where  live,  and  pay  35  pfennige  (sboot 
8  cents)  apiece  for  it.  We  get  soup,  boiled  meat,  and  some  vegetable.  We  take  oar 
evening  meal  about  7.30  or  8  o'clock.  I  prepare  it  myself— a  cup  of  coffee,  perhapia 
little  beer  and  bread,  and  a  sausage  or  so.  We  earn  together  about  IOOidoti 
[923.80]  per  month,  and  with  economy  we  manage  to  get  along  on  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  most  of  the  female  operatives  are  contented f — ^A.  Yes;  ihej 
do  not  complain  of  their  lot,  because  they  are  accustomed  to  it. 

A  FEW  WORDS  MORE  FROM  MR.  KARL  KLOSS. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  female  labor,  Mr.  Kloss  favors  me  with  i 
few  additional  observations.  He  says  that  women  weavers  are  paid 
from  1.10  to  3.30  marks  per  day;  bookbinders,  1.20  to  3.60;  oompositors, 
1.60  to  4.80;  wood- workers,  1.90  to  2.70;  and  then  he  goes  on  to  inqnire 
how  the  deficit  in  these  women's  means  of  livelihood  is  to  be  made  good. 
He  answers  the  question  himself,  and  thus: 

(1.)  At  a  sacrifice  of  health  and  longevity,  owing  to  innH'^'^nate  sustenance,  mir 
healthy  lodgings,  and  excessiye  work,  i.  «.,  on  Sundays  and  o\  <  r-'ours. 

(2.)  At  a  sacrifice  of  domestic  happiness,  and  of  the  educatiuu  of  their  children; 
while  the  mothers  are  compelled  to  go  to  the  factories,  the  children  are  left  to  them- 
selves,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  household,  are  neglected. 

(3.)  At  the  sacrifice  of  morality;  single  women  are  obliged  to  look  out  for  other 
sources  of  income. 

(4.)  At  a, sacrifice  of  the  value  of  male  labor,  which  becomes  depreciated  by  coo- 
putitiuu  uith  that  of  women  and  children. 

THB  CONDITION  OP  WOMEN  IN  THE  FACTORIES. 

Kcferring  again  to  the  interesting  reports  of  the  two  inspectors  of  fac- 
tories, previously  quoted  from,  I  make  the  further  following  extracts,  viz: 
inspector  v.  Diefeubach  says: 

In  a  cigar  factory  in  the  country  I  found  over  200  persons  and  work-women  in  one 
room,  which,  it  is  true,  was  large,  but  the  operatives  were  so  crowded  together  tb»t 
they  hardly  had  room  to  move.  The  clothing  of  all  these  people  was  hung  on  tlie 
pillars  about  the  room.  In  raiuy  weather  this  clothing  was  wet  through,  and  it  can 
be  imagined  what  an  atmosphere  there  was  in  the  room,  lacking,  as  it  did,  proper 
means  of  ventilation.  The  putting  up  of  a  ventilating  apparatus  and  enlargement  of 
the  work-room,  and  the  establishment  of  a  separate  room  as  a  wardrobe  were  prom- 
ised me.  In  cases  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  improvements  ia 
the  factory,  and  where  it  is  only  a  queation  of  shortening  the  hours  of  labor,  I  ba^e 
found  in  many  cases  that  an  arrangement  exists  whereby  the  women  leave  work  sn 
hour  before  noon-time  to  cook  the  midday  meal  for  their  families.  I  was  assan4 
that  only  such  women  were  employed  in  the  factory  as  were  childless,  or  had  sn  ^:ed 
mother  to  look  after  their  childrou  and  take  care  of  their  houses.  Further  restrictions 
upon  female  labor  do  not  seem  t'O  me  desirable ;  in  many  families  blessed  with  onm^- 
ous  children,  and  in  thickly  settled  neighborhoods,  circumstances  are  such  that  the 
wife — and  this  seems  so  generally  a  subject  for  regret — ^must  contribute  an  essential 
part  of  the  support  of  the  entire  family,  which  at  least  renders  possible  better  noori^ 
meut  for  the  children.  In  many  cases  it  is  Impossible  to  find  remunerative  work  to  (to 
at  home,  while  there  is  a  chance  to  earn  something  in  the  factories.  In  many  qoan- 
ers  it  is  stated  that  girls  are  rendered  thoughtless  and  pleasure-loving  by  working  ia 
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the  fDC'nrien,  and  that  so  ttiey  becnme  nhfit  fnrbniiRehoMilatiee;  in  tbecAKeorffintilo 
operativM  not  livlrij;  wiib  their  families,  this  nmy  bf,  in  niniiy  cua^n,  tniR,  but  it  is 
Imt  probahle  wbrre  a  niH  liveH  with  her  fnirtily,  h»H  ilieir  nhi-ller  iiii'l  tare,  purtici- 

£Bt«H  in  Hie  houH^hiilil  tliiltm,  an'l  aci  umitri Unties  tn  iitcrcnen  Ihe  THinily  receipla,  or, 
uwtf,  endeavors  to  nave  up  a  Hutn  of  luune;  tu  start  a  boiue  of  bur  unu. 

Inspector  Gaitner  Bays : 

In  a  certain  spinnfne-mill  I  Tonai\  tbat  (he  mmfnrtabte  tbree-xtnry  building,  which 
iew  B'iile  ns  a  ilwellini;  fur  lil'ty  fBiiiiiie  ''peratlvi^H,  was  Hcarctly  half  ocGiijiiifl,  noC- 
witbstanding  tbecleaii1iiifMi>f  the  preniinmaiiil  the  (-lieH|iiii-H8iir  tbn  nccoiiiiiii>diiti<ilw 
offeml,  viz:  9  pfnmiKe  for  a  bed;  cdlTiTtt  and  iiread.  epfriiiiige;  dinner,  IT  pfenuiKe; 
snpper,  11  )>fent]i|ce,  or  a  total  of  4:t  iif-uni)^  per  day.  On  luiiniriiift  I  be  canw,  the 
manager  answered  me  tbat  Ibe  girl>  felt  IbenmrlveH  plncrd  ninW  rrHlriiiiit  in  uoiise- 
queuce  nf  the  bouse  regnlatiiniH,  and  rHpfvially  <if  the  iirovinion  tliat  all  livinic  in  tha 
bonsesbuald  beat  hnn<e  I  ly  St^  o'clock  in  th«  eveiiinj;,  and  would  not  be  sdmilted 
later.  It  con wq  neatly  ba|i|ienB  tbxt  winie  of  the  female  lumatrBdonnt  i-nniu  bnnie  at 
niKbt  at  all,  and.  wliun  they  are  rt- pmauhnl  wllb  the  fact,  they  itive  notice  that  they 
will  remove  eliwwbrre.  In  the  neiKhlmrin);  town  there  are  bouses  where  Ibey  Mty 
tbrycanobiainall  necessary  acconiniodatlniiH, evea  ibonchlt  eoHtsa little  more;  but 
insncharasn  Ibe  price  is  no  objrct.  Each  inom  isarran|[rd  for  two  {[irlH,  and,  in  ad- 
diiion  to  tbe  bedH,  contains  also  a  cheer  wilb  locks  and  a  table.  The  almost  ratirs 
lick  of  any  rradinjc  matter  In  tbeir  rooms  was  strikingly  noticeable.  Jo  one  caaa  ■ 
"  Conntry  Alnianacb,"  in  another  the  "  Btorj'  of  Hii'vel.  of  Bavaria,"  were  the  unlj 
piecea  of  printed  matter  to  be  found  in  all  tbe  rooms  in  tliewboleof  that  large  bonM, 

In  one  of  the  larj^r  districts,  with  eitensive  mannfactnrinfi  inlermls,  tbe  small 
DDniher  of  older  female  oiwialives  wnsajiain  reninrbed.  Il  in  a  cnht<mi  amon^  Ibe  f«- 
aalM  working  popnlatiun  for  the  ((ir's,  after  they  have  worked  in  I  lie  fauiory  iriini  the 
agecif  14  np  to  K  or  1H),  and  have  saved  up  a  Ml  tie  money,  tii  go  away  to  the  ciliiv  1« 
obtain  Himatiuns  as  servant  girls,  and  su  acquire  tbe  uecesaary  experience  for  their 
fatDT»dutiM  as  wives. 

JUTENILE  LABOR. 

At  the  close  of  tlie  year  18S12"  tliere  were  emiiloyed  in  WnrtPinlwrp, 
in  717  lactorieH,  5,6S()  cliil<)r«n  iiiider  l(f  years  of  ak*-,  the  i)iiinlit*r  bi'iiig 
about  eq'iully  diviileil  hs  rejrurds  the  sexes.  TliHinllowiiij:  table,  taken 
from  IiisjK'ut'ir  Gartiier'ti  re|iort.  slinws  ihe  Hteiul.y  incivaHU  daiiug  the 
hut  4  years  in  tbe  eniitluymeiit  of  cbildreii  in  factoi-ieN,  viz : 
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Uiuler  the  laws  jioverninp juvenile  lalMir  no  t-Iiild  under  12  years  can 
be  ein|>lo.veil,  and  tlinse  between  12  anil  14  years  of  iiffi*  eaii  only  work 
fiirC  hourji  a  day.  Oarelnl  attfiniiin  to  tliewe  provisions  in  yiven  by  ihe 
lus|»ecri>rs,  and  no'levia'ioii  is  allowed  therefrinn  srtve  in  exceiitioiiiil 
case^  snuli  na  tlie  two  t'ullowiii^,  whicU  I  take  from  liispeelor  Gaiinei-'s 
reiK>rt,  viz : 

(1.)  On  the  request  of  the  proprietors  of  Ihe  Bas-mill  at  llrsrh,  ppmiisoinn  wdsbc- 
conled  tliein  by  the  royal  connty  aiilbonlies  t..  lei  tbeir  jnvi-nile  liundt^.l  imiW,  S4 
leiOHlK.  or-^  in  all— work  from  5iii>.teii<l  of  f>.:!ll  in  Ihemoniing  nniil  Gin  tlie  eveii- 

lur  IHtM  not  yet  published. 
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ing,  for  a  period  of  4  weeks,  with,  of  courne,  the  cnstomary  bonis  of  receas.  Thfiie- 
quest  was  based  upon  tbe  fact  that  the  water  was  so  low  at  that  time  that  ODijthe 
£a]f  of  tbe  factory  could  be  kept  going ;  the  older  workmen,  therefore,  worked  at 
niebt,  and,  in  order  to  spare  these,  and  enable  tbeni  to  leave  sooner,  it  was  thonght 
to  have  tbe  day-work  begin  half  an  hour  earlier.  It  involved  simply  a  question,  then- 
fore,  of  a  deviation  from  tbe  provisions  of  section  K^  of  the  industrial  law  with  refer- 
ence to  the  hours  of  beginning  labor.  The  daily  working  period  for  the  javenile 
hands  remained,  as  before,  11  hours  long,  and  tbe  children  were  all  provided  with 
medical  certificates. 

(2.)  The  county  authorities  at  Horb  allowed  the  mechanical  twist-mill  atllflhlen 
on  the  Neckar,  in  consequence  of  the  Interruption  caused  to  their  work  by  inanda- 
tioD,  to  employ  14  voung  people — 2  males  and  12  females — for  12  hours  daily  doring 
the  hours  of  daylight  for  4  weeks,  with  of  course  the  customary  hours  of  recess. 

Inspector  v.  Diefenbach  remarks  on  this  sabject: 

The  work-cards  and  work-books,  tbe  placards  containing  the  regulations  in  rsgird 
to  Juvenile  laborers,  and  the  tables  bearing  their  names  are,  I  find,  bein^constaDtif 
better  kept.  I  have  not  discovered  any  violations  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment of  children  under  12  years  of  age  i  i  the  factories,  altnongh  some  eases  of 
employment  of  children  at  night,  or  for  a  longer  period  than  is  lawful,  and  of  a  eor- 
tailing  of  the  hours  of  recess  have  occurred,  and  have  been  fined  by  the  courts. 

Juvenile  hands  between  14  and  16  years  old  are  specially  numerous  in  theng- 
assorting  roomt*  of  wool  factories,  in  cigar  factories,  in  the  woolen  and  cotton  milu, 
and  in  the  silk-twisting  establishments. 

•  •  •  •  •    '  •  • 

Repeated  complaints  have  reached  my  ears,  as  well  from  parents  as  from  employen, 
that  the  young  cannot  receive  a  work-book  and  go  to  work  in  a  factory  at  once  od 
leaving  school,  which,  in  many  cases,  occurs  when  they  are  13^  years  old,  but  that 
they  must  wait  until  they  have  completed  their  fourteenth  year.  Experience  teacbea 
that  such  children,  who  are  only  lawfully  entitled  to  work  for  6  hours  a  day,  find 
difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  anyhow,  and  so  are  neglected  and  left  to  look 
after  themselves. 

CONCLUSION. 

This  labor  question,  ^ith  all  its  varied  phases,  is  the  great  problem 
now  undergoing  solution  throughout  the  German  Empire.  Conserva- 
tism and  Socialism  are  preparing  for  their  death  grapple ;  the  one,  deep- 
rooted  in  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  encumbered  with  difificaltie& 
from  which  it  cannot  free  itself  even  if  it  will ;  the  other,  rearing  the 
standard  of  a  universal  disenthrallinent  from  all  existing  social  ties,  aod 
the  construction  of  a  new  and  chimerical  fabric  upon  their  rains. 
Gould  but  the  middle  ground  be  found  between  the  two,  could  those 60 
tenacious  of  the  titles  and  traditions  which  have  come  down  from  fea- 
dal  times  but  be  brought  to  see  that  an  enlarged  freedom  for  all  men  is 
the  lesson  of  the  time ;  could,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  clamor- 
ing so  madly  for  that  enlarged  freedom  be  brought  to  realize  that 
they  must  first  be  educated  to  a  proper  use  of  that  which  they  deroaDd, 
it  might  then  be  hoped  that  the  struggle  would  find  a  prompt  and 
peaceful  solution.  But  where  concessions,  claimed  as  such,  by  tiie  one 
are  received  by  scorn  and  ridicule  by  the  other,  and  where,  in  turn,  the 
persistent  demands  for  iiicreased  political  rightA  and  a  broader  recogni- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  labor  are  construed  as  presumptuous  or  even  p^ 
haps  as  seditious,  no  man  can  tell  what  the  outcome  will  be.  It  i»  ft 
struggle  which  commands  the  attention  and  study  of  all  thinking  men, 
and  upon  the  solution  of  which  depends  the  future  of  society. 

GEORGE  L.  CATLIN, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Stuttgart,  May  Uj  1884. 
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Table  I. — DistrUmtion  of  the  population  of  the  Kingdom  of  Wuriemberg  according  to  the 
pursuits  or  arooations  upon  which  they  are  directly  or  indirectly  dependent. 


Penons  directly  eDgacred : 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Eouefaold  serraotB  attached 
to  those  directly  engaged : 

Hales 

Females 

Total 

Dependent  members  of  the 
iamilieB  of  those  directly 
CBffaged: 
Under  14  years  of  age : 

Males  

Females 

Total 

Over  14  years  of  age : 

Males 

Females 

Total.. 

Total: 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Grand  total: 

Males 

Femalee 

Total I.... 
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270,182 

218,167 

86^889 

2.376 

114/276 

44,881 

18,344 

3,516 

898,458 

263,058 

40,683 

5^882 

170 
15^037 

160 
15,207 

100 
0,832 

16 

15^216 

15,867 

10,022 

16 

162,601 

121.465 

24,462 

1,789 

167,651 

125.728 

26.167 

1,816 

330,842 

247,188 

50,629 

8,555 

7,  Oil 

8,170 

1,100 

20 

106,807 

145,288 

81, 815 

1,762 

208,908 

148,467 

82,924 

1,701 

160,702 

124.644 

25.571 

1,768 

864.548 

271,011 

57,982 

3.578 

534,250 

805,655 

83,558 

5,846 

440,068 

342,971 

62,100 

4,144 

408,861 

331,100 

81, 158 

7,110 

042,024 

674,080 

143,258 

11,254 
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88.417 

4.381 

42,708 
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12,015 
25,742 
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32.018 
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214,06ff 
815, 20» 


52,857 

58,75» 
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Table  II. — Table  showing  vital  and  natal  statietioe  of  the  German  Empire  and  of  the  King- 

dom  of  Wurtemhergy  in  the  year  1882. 

VITAL  STATISTICS. 


Births 

Femalea • 

Total 

Deaths  (inclading  stillbon) : 

Males  

Fenaales 

Tot»l 

Xzoesa  of  births  over  deaths : 

Males 

Femalea 

Total 

Total  popttlAtion  December  1, 1880  . . . 


G^erman  Em- 
pire (including 
wnrtemberg). 


850,457 


011.872 
858,128 

1,760,501 

648,206 
505,708 

1,244,006 

263.076 
262,420 

525,495 

45, 149, 172 


Wortemberg;. 


12»62» 

40,471 
87,05ft 


78,427 


29,059 
27,480 


56,542 


11,418( 
10,467 


21.88& 


1,970,182 
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Vital  and  natal  8tati9iic9  of  the  German  Empirey  ^c. — Continued. 

NATAL  STATISTICS. 


German  Em- 
pire (in«-Iiiilinf( 
Wuitrmberg). 

Wnrtemboi;. 

Legitimate  births : 

Malex    

82ft,  e4« 
778.397 

M^W 

Vfiiu aIab      ......        .  .....».......••«     ••••••••*•«••••.•••••..••..•••• 

KM 

Total 

1.605.U43 

71,441 

lUegltiniate  births: 

l|a[»H       

84.720 
79,731 

is» 

VaiuaImi      -.......•••....•...•....•.•••.•.•••••••.•••..•>«••••••-••••«• 

1.417 

Total ...1. -  -- 

154.457 

t,m 

Total: 

Males 

911.872 
858,128 

40.471 

FAfUMleA  ...•...«.••..••.....••.•.••......•••••••••••-•••••••••••.• 

S7,IQI 

Total 

1,709,600 

78,40 

Table  III. — Table  qf  vital  ataiietics  of  the  German  Empire,  bjf  yeare^from  1873  to  1882. 


1878 
1874 
187.-1 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
18A0 
1B«1 
t882 


Estimated 
population. 


41,  .'»2. 000 
41. 983, 000 
42. 510, 000 
43, 057,  OOO 
43, 608, 000 
44,  127. 000 
44. 63H,  000 
45, 039,  000 
45,442,010 
45,767,0^0 


Marriages. 


416,049 
400,282 
3H6,74e 
36(1,912 
347,  HIO 
840. 016 
83.1, 113 
8:i7. 842 
838,909 
850,457 


Births. 


1.715,283 
1, 7.5i,  976 
1.798,591 
1.8:tl.2i8 
1,81K,550 
1,785.080 
1,800,741 
1, 764, 096 
1,748,680 
1, 769, 501 


Deaths. 


Excera  of 

births  over 

deaths. 


1,241, 
1. 191. 
1,246. 
1.207, 
1.223. 
1.228, 
1.214. 
1,241, 
1, 222, 
1,244, 


459 
932 
572 
144 
602 
607 
043 
126 
928 
006 


473.824 
561.044 
5.'i2, 019 
624.074 
594. 85K 
550.473 
592.098 
5;.%  970 
5:'5. 768 
525.405 


lUefriti- 
D>ate     'SyUbsn. 
births. 


! 
158,268  ' 
152.015 
151,573 
158,300 
157.300 
154.039 
159.821 
158.709 
15H.454 
164.407 


67.  ]« 
6B,5II 
74.179 
73.  SIT 
71,117 
7«,f(7 
70.  SI 
67. » 
61.517 
67.19 


GENERAL  TRADES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  (of  various  hours)  in  StuttgarL 


Occupations. 


BUILDING  TRADB8. 

Briclclnyers 

Hod  carriers'. 

liasoiiH  ^1 

Tenders 

Plast«)ierrt 

Teuders 

Flateis    

Ro.f-rs    

Tenders 

Plambers 

AH-niatants. 

Carpenters 

Oas-  fl  uers 

OTHBR  TBADE8. 

Bakers 

Blacknmiths 

Strikers 

Bookliiuders 

Briukmakers 

Brewers 

Butchers 

Brass-founders 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners , 

Ciuar-makes 

Co»|»eri}  (per  month) 

Cutlers  (per  niunth) 

Dlstiileni  (per  munth) 


Hours 
per  day. 

Lowest. 

1 
Highest 

Avmga 

11 

$4  57 

$5  43 

14  «r 

11 

3  14 

8  71 

357 

11 

4  85 

6  43 

5  14 

11 

3  14 

4  00 

871 

11 

543 

7  14 

441 

11 

3  57 

3  86 

371 

11 

6  00 

7  14 

<» 

11 

5  71 

7  14 

0  57 

11 

4  00 

4  57 

4S 

11 

6  48 

7  85 

741 

11 

4  28 

4  85 

457 

.  11 

4  28 

6  71 

514 

11 

5  71 

8  57 

7« 

^ISI 

71 

357 

214 

12 

288 

3  57 

3« 

12 

1  90 

2  86 

'          23t 

11 

3  57 

5  71 

49 

12 

2  14 

8  33 

20 

11: 

2  38 

3  57 

.  2ff 

10 ; 

1  64 

3  57 

331 

m 

4  26 

858 

579 

Ml> 

2  88 

7  14 

4S 

10 

4  26 

5  70 

4« 

11 

8  78 

4  86 

491 

12 

5  70 

1140 

S» 

11 

1  44 

240 

IK 

11 

5  70 

8S8 

7M 
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Wagei  paid  per  teeek  (of  various  hows)  in  Stuttgart— Continued. 


Occupationa. 


Otbbb  tbadkb— Contfnaed. 
IMvere: 

DraymcD  sod  teamsters 

Cab,  carriaise.  &e 

Street  railwa.vs 

Dyers 

SngRivers '... 

Punlrrs  

Gardeners 

fiaiU'rs   

fiorsrahoers 

Jewelers    

Laborers,  porters,  See 

Litho>n«poers 

MillirriKhls 

Mail-makers,  band 

Potters   : 

PrlDters 

THhshem,  pQblio  sebools 

Ssdflleand  barness  makers 

Tanners 

Tailors     

Tbtejn^pb  operators 

Tinnmitlis  

Weavers  (ontsfde  of  mills) 


Honrs 
per  day. 


12 
12 
13 
11 

9 
11 
12 
U 
12 

9 
12 

9 


11 
11 
11 
5 
11 
10 

n 

H 

10 
12 


Lowest. 


4 
1 
6 


1 
2 

6 


5 
1 
1 


7 
5 
1 


4 
1 


$5  70 
8  33 


20 
98 
70 
3  00 
8  60 
68 
86 
70 
8  36 
8  68 
70 
44 
14 
6  54 


78 
70 
14 


a  60 


97 
44 
60 


Hicbest. 


$8  58 

10  01 
4  20 

2  88 
14  28 

7  14 

4  26 

8  12 

3  57 

11  40 

5  53 
11  40 


17 
1 
1 


16 
74 
44 


858 
19  22 
14  28 


1 
5 


74 
70 


10  99 

1  98 

84 


Average. 


f7 
9 

4 


14 
17 
20 
2  58 
8  58 

7  86 

8  72 

2  40 

3  09 
8  58 

4  69 

10  03 

11  40 
1  56 
1  26 
7  14 

12  50 
7  14 


44 
26 
98 
74 
72 


FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 


Wages  paid  per  day  in  factories  or  mills  in  the  consular  district  of  Stuttgart, 


Occupations. 


Working 
bours. 


Vnmitnre  factories : 

Joiners    - 

Woocl-carrers 

Flonr-miIli«:  Foremen 

Comet  fMCt4ir1*s:  female  bands 

Woven  goods  factories :  female  bands 

CfHifeotionery  fiictoriea :  female  bands i^ 

Soap  factories : 

remale  hands 

Hale  hands 

Cigar  factoriea : 

Female  hands. 

Male  bands   

Bngar  facilities; 

Coppersmiths 

Workmen 

iDgfne  rartiirfes: 

Machinists 

Smiths  

Jewelry  fHCtories: 

( ?a)iin**t-mast  ers 

Goldnmiths 

Female  bands 


11 
11 
12 
12 
12 
9 
10 

11 
11 

11 
11 

11 
11 

11 
11 

10 
10 
10 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

10  48 

$1  10 

71 

1  43 

95 

2  86 

24 

60 

24 

48 

1     " 

48 

36 

48 

48 

71 

29 

48 

62 

81 

83 

1  00 

29 

60 

67 

83 

62 

76 

1  43 

1  90 

71 

1  19 

36 

52 

Average. 


10  88 

95 

1  90 

29 

26 

33 

48 

60 

88 
71 


88 

76 
71 

67 
9ft 
43 


FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

Wages  paid  per  day  in  foundrieSy  machin e-shops^  and  iron  works  in  the  consular  district  of 

Stuttgart, 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Bfgbest. 


Iron  fonndrles : 

Chiselem  (ten  honrs) 

Founders  (eleven  bours) 


Average. 


$1  19 
71 


For  furtber  information,  see  Table  Y. 
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aLASS  WORKS. 
Wag^  paid  per  week  of  eixtjf  koure  to  gUue-UHMrkere  in  ike  eonemlar  ^Uetriel  rfShtUgerL 


OoCQIMtlOllt. 

LuwmL 

HlchMt 

ATHIgt. 

Xb  ZoffenhAnsen : 

^laos-iDftkera > •• 

9»  97 
286 

1-67 

69S 
248 

17  14 

ISM 

OliMA-onttftni 

521  :         4tt 

Dftv  Uiboran 

428 

10  71 
8  57 

211 

!■  Bahlbaok : 

OlMs-iiiftken 

TM 

D&v  Imboron t..... 

211 

MINES  AND  MI^NO. 


IFtf^et  paid  per  dag,*  week,  or  year.  U  anil  in  connection  with  iron  and  ealt  minet  in  the 

eular  dietriet  of  Stuttgart. 


OocapAtioiis. 


In  mines  and  foundries : 

Foundry  superintendents per  year. 

Foundry  treasurers do... 

Foundry  assistant  saperintendents do. . . 

Foundry  bookkeepers do... 

Machine  inspectors do. . . 

Clerks do... 

Assistant  mining  engineers do . . . 

Traveling  salesmen do... 

Foundrymen per  day. 

Turners do... 

Locksmiths do... 

Smiths do... 

Carpenters do... 

Rollers  do... 

Puddlers do... 

Ifelters do... 

Miners do... 

Common  laborers do... 

In  salt  works : 

Superintendents per  year. 

.   Treasurera do  .. 

Assistant  superintendents do... 

Bookkeepers do-.. 

Overseer do... 

Storekeeper do... 

Innpec tors  of  m in es do  . . 

Innpectors  of  salt  works do.. 

"Chief  surveyors per  week . 

rSurveyors    do... 

Foremen  of  boilers do . . . 

B««iIerB do . . . 

Millers do... 

Smiths. do... 

Carpotiters do... 

Masons do... 

Day  laborers do  .. 


Lowest. 


$809  20 

714  00 

428  40 

523  00 

856  80 

428  40 

428  40 

57120 

48 

50 

57 

68 

52 

57 

48 

88 

81 

31 

809  20 

004  40 

428  40 

523  60 

842  72 

499  80 

714  00 

618  80 

666 

4  76 

4  28 

3  33 

2  86 

4  05 

3  00 
3  09 
2  62 


Higheat !  Avenfi. 


$904  40! 
904  40  , 
571  20  ' 
523  60  • 
856  80 
428  40  I 
428  40 
571  20 

1  19 
83 
83 
76 
83 
71 
79 
95 
71 
48 

904  40 

904  40 

571  20 

523  60 

342  72 

499  80 

714  00 

618  80 

7  14 

5  71 

4  76 

3  81 

2  86 

4  05 

3  09 
21 
09 


$856  81 
785« 
595  Jl 
5S3« 
854  81 
4»M 
428« 
571  S 
71 

m 
s 

57 

a 

9 

u 

71 

41 
41 

8SIII 


3 
3 


458M 

sam 
uin 
4»m 

714  01 
818  « 
611 
SSt 
49 
SST 
SH 
4tf 
346 
S46 
181 


*  In  office  work  eight  hours,  and  In  the  mines  twelve  hours  constitute  a  day's  work. 
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RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

Wagetpaid  to  railwaif  employ^  (those  engaged  about  atatiotUt  as  well  aa  tkoee  engaged  on 
tie  enginee  and  eare^  linemen,  railroad  lahorere,  ^o.)  in  the  ooneular  district  of  Stnit- 
gart. 


OocnpatioDB. 


LowMt. 


Chfef  ooodnctoTB .' 

fioad-iDMters 

Guards:  • 

Line 

Tunnels  Slid  bridges 

Stotion  directors • 

Chiefii  of  station 

"ncketclerks 

Ststion  superintendents 

Porters  ftnd  saloon  Attendants 

Switchmen -, 

Freight  andhaggsge  oi&cials,  OMbiers,  sapply-derks,  and  storekeepers' 

Isststent 

Train-mosteTB 

Conductors .. 

Car  attendants 

Freight  handlers 

Brakemen 

Locomotive  engineers 

Firemen: 

First-class 

Second-class 

Linemen 


$338  20 
428  40 

154  70 
178  50 
4*28  40 
300  40 
300  40 
261  80 
214  20 
106  60 
380  80 
261  80 
261  80 
214  20 
214  20 
100  40 
166  60 
309  40 

226  10 

202  30 

•43 


Highest 


1367  00 
528  60 

178  60 
178  60 
761  «0 
380  80 
880  80 
383  20 
238  00 
190  40 
666  40 
286  60 
285  60 
238  00 
238  00 
202  30 
178  50 
428  40 

261  80 

226  10 

•50 


$346  !• 
476  00 


166  09 
178  6$ 

647  40 
345  !• 
345  10 
297  50 
226  10 
178  60 
514  08 
278  70 
273  70 
226 
226 
196  36 
172  66 
368  90 

243  06 

214  20 

•45 


10 
10 


*  Per  day. 


SHIP-YARDS. 


Wages  paid  per  year  or  day  in  ship-yards f*  distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood  ship-build- 

ing,  in  the  consular  district  of  Stuttgart 


Oconpations. 


Masters  of  shops per  year.. 

Masters  of  yards do 

Wood  carvers.  ■ per  day.. 

Loeksmit hs  and  f orgemen do 

Boiler'makers do 


Lowest. 
$714  00 

Highest 

$904  40 

428  40 

571  20 

67 

95 

52 

95 

62 

1  05 

AveragSL 


$800  20 
528  00 

70 
71 
70 


•  Ship-yards  at  Friedriohshafen,  on  the  lake  of  Constance,  and  at  Neckarsalm,  on  the  Neokar. 

seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  seamen  (owners  and  inen\  distinguishing  between  ooean^  coasts  and 

river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam,* 


Occupations. 


General  manager 

Bookkeepers 

Captains 

St«*erfimen 

Tow  boat  hands. 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Seamen 


Lowest 

Highest 

$904  40 

1004  40 

523  60 

523  60 

3:^  20 

452  20 

300  40 

309  40 

202  30 

202  30 

261  80 

357  00 

251  80 

251  80 

234  55 

234  55 

Average. 


$904  40 
528  00 
880  80 
309  40 
202  30 
293  88 
251  80 
234  56 


*  These  prioes  apply  to  the  line  of  passenger  and  freight  steamers  run  on  Lake  Constance  by  the 
Wnrtemberg  government 
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STORE  AND   SHOP  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  in  dry  goods  and  rariety  stores^  wholesafe  or  retail^  to  males  and  females 

in  the  consular  district  of  Stuttgart, 


Occupatious. 

Lowest 

Highest.  Arerage. 

1 

Bookie  eep4*rii ! 

$285  60 
no  00 
lUO  40 
166  CO 
190  40 

85  70 
142  80 
238  00 

$1,428  00 
714  00 
596  00 

SS71  SI 

SttH'k-overseer 

3S7  N 

Clerks 

asTflt 

Portt^rn 

238  UO          214  31 

Jmit  on*   

238  00  •       2)A  31 

Shop  ffii  1« : 

with  board 

47  60 
476  00 
476  00 

42  81 

Wiihtmt  board 1 

20  68 

Directresses 

3>roi 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  houseihold  servants  (towns  and  cities)  in  the  consular  district  af 

mtattyart. 


Oooapatlons. 


Lowest.     Highest.   Avenge. 


Kan-servants 

Coachmen 

Gardt  ners 

Cookii: 

Male 

Female  (in  hotels) . . 

Feiuule  (in  familitrs) 
Ladles'  companions  .... 

Gitveniesses 

Housekeepers 

Cbanibi'niiaids 

Knrne  f^iiU 

Waiting  maids 

Housemaids 

Waiters 

Waitresses 


I 


$142 
71 
71 

166 

28 

67 

142 

110 

35 


PO 
40 
40 

60 
f>6 
12 
80 
00 
70 


28  56 

42  84 


57 
30 
59 
28 


12 
»4 
5<i 
56 


$171 
142 
1-J8 

856 

226 

14i 

476 

285 

03 

57 

85 

85 

35 

285 

47 


36 
80 
52 

80 
10 
80 
OU 
60 
20 
12 
68 
68 
70 
60 


$154  79 

96  91 

2»« 
71  « 
9S» 
35700 
S3gM 
7141 
43  M 
7140 
7141 

ssa 

14:! » 

K7» 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  serrants  in  the  consular Sstrid 

of  Stuttgartf  with  or  without  hoard  and  lodging. 


Oocnpatlona. 


Overseen per  .rear. 

8tai*l<^  bands do... 

Day  lahon'rs : 

Malo  per  week. 

Female do  .. 

Dair\-men do... 

Maids per  year. 


Lowest. 

Hixhe«t 

$142  80 
85  70 

$476  00 
85  20 

1  43 

1  19 

1  43 

23  80 

2  14 

1  00 

2  38 
38  08 

$3S7  0I 
97  » 


19 
14S 

IN 
30M 
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CORPORATION  BMPLOY:6s. 
Wage$paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  Stuttgart, 


Oocapations. 


Mayor 

Mayor's  secretarv 

Ea^ijiecrioK  Adrlaen 

City  WHTdf-n 

Chief  eoKiuiM>r 

Btreei  inwpector 

Clerfcsatcitv  ball 

PiviideDiof  city  court 

B«iei«trara       

City  wsnlen'B  cashier 

8orr«yoni 

8upi'rint<>Ddeot  of  public  buildiags 

Comptroller's  of  bailding 

Atanauun 

Bookkeepers 

Actnarles 

Soperintendent  of  markets 

Coinptrollerof  accoants 

Coaiiitrollrr  of  taxf*8  

Aiaiiitaiil  rity  warden 

8nperinteDdi*Dt  of  octroi 

City  rpoonlers 

Wardi>ns  of  forestry  

Chief  of  police 

GoaimisjiarifS  of  police 

Clrrks  of  police 

iDSpecU'rs  of  police 

Chief  of  bareaii,  dwelliags,  and  strangers .. 

Qnart  erniaster  of  police 

yire-alarni  opfrntora 

8up«*riniendeot  of  gns-liffbts 

Inapt'ctorB  oi  raoals  and  water-works 

CoDHtructors  of  water* works 

VHerinaiy  siirireons 

Poor-houMO  officials 

Bo|ieriDtr>ndHDt  of  public  hospital 

AjMistant  saperintendent  of  public  hospital 

Csptain  «>f  f^aard  (ootioi) 

Oaanlii  (fictroi;         

Inspector  of  cemeteries 

Gravo  d  ifrgers 

Cop  >rals  o  f  police 

Poiiivm**n     

Kipper  of  citT  hall 

Attendant!*  at  city  hall 

Tower- watchers  (for  fires) 

Suburban  policemen 

Orerseersofstreets  and  canals 

Orersei-rs  of  markets 

Janitors  in  pablic  schools 

InspectorM  of  meats 

Sextons  of  ch arches 

Phvstcians  for  the  poor 

8ur(;eoDS  for  the  poor 

Cluiplaln  of  poor-house 

SchoulmN  ster  of  iioor-honse 

Orerseeia  of' poor 

Warden  of  poorhonse 

Chief  medicHl  director,  city  hospital 

AjMistant  physicians  st city  hospUal 

Ocnlist  at  city  hospital ,. 


Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

'$2. 380  00 

62,380  00 

$2,380  00 

1   856  80 

e50  m 

806  00 

1,  Z60  40 

1,642  20 

1,511  30 

),3M)  40 

1, 380  40 

1,  380  40 

\M  40 

004  40 

904  40 

904  40 

004  40 

904  40 

523  flO 

090  60 

7-J5  00 

Vie  30 

9t6  30 

016  80 

eUO  20 

833  00 

761  60 

000  60 

999  CO 

009  60 

761  60 

904  40 

800  20 

833  00 

883  00 

3:i3  00 

7t}l  60 

761  60 

761  60 

6M0  20 

740  70 

719  96 

671  20 

749  70 

647  86 

740  70 

749  70 

749  70 

571  20 

571  20 

671  20 

671  20 

671  20 

571  20 

611  70 

611  70 

511  70 

476  00 

476  00 

476  00 

833  00 

833  UO 

833  00 

671  20 

999  60 

737  80 

990  60 

990  60 

990  60 

1, 3:i2  80 

1, 832  80 

1, 332  80 

630  70 

833  00 

706  M 

671  20 

671  20 

571  20 

618  80 

773  50 

671  16 

83J  20 

611  70 

422  46 

5il  70 

511  70 

51  70 

5:S5  50 

5.i5  50 

635  50 

004  40 

904  40 

904  40 

8U9  20 

090  00 

904  40 

511  70 

690  20 

505  00 

611  70 

1,094  80 

80J  26 

476  00 

904  40 

6«2  83 

1,004  80 

1,004  00 

1,004  80 

647  40 

61H  80 

583  10 

476  00 

471  00 

470  00 

316  35 

815  35 

315  86 

476  00 

476  00 

476  UO 

857  00 

452  20 

an  60 

814  16 

314  16 

314  16 

280  84 

280  84 

280  84 

671  20 

571  20 

571  20 

242  76 

290  86 

266  56 

1X3  26 

102  78 

1H5  64 

273  70 

857  00 

297  60 

368  90 

484  36 

892  70 

800  40 

300  40 

309  40 

218  06 

487  90 

428  40 

190  40 

190  40 

190  40 

142  80 

297  60 

238  00 

83  30 

96  20 

88  06 

36  70 

36  70 

86  70 

52  36 

62  36 

52  36 

60  50 

123  76 

01  63 

571  20 

571  20 

671  20 

409  80 

400  80 

499  80 

7&-)  40 

7H5  40 

7M6  40 

204  68 

204  68 

204  C8 

119  00 

119  00 

no  00 
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GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYES. 

Wage9  paid  per  year  to  employes  in  Oovernmemt  departmenU  and  oj/loee — exeluHre  ejinin- 

men  and  laborere^-^n  the  e(meular  diatriot  of  Sinttgart, 


Ocoopfttions. 


HiDitteraofsUte 

President  aoperior  ooan ty  oon rt 

PrMidnnts  oi  coonty  ooarts,  of  senftte  of  saperior  oounty  ooarti  and 

chief  attomeys-seneral       

Councillors  at  ministry  of  Jastioe,  and  at  superior  oonnty  ooart ;  also 

directorsof  county  courts 

County  court  oonneulors  and  oonnty  Judges,  and  attorneys-general  — 

Gonntyjudites    ^ 

Directors  of  oountv  and  cironll  boards  in  interior  department 

Chief  oounoilors  or  the  GoTomment  and  chief  conncllors  of  engineer* 

ini 


Loweat. 


ins. 
>adi 


Coadvisers  at  interior  department 

President  of  Protestant  consistory 

Directors  at  treasury  department 

Chief  councilors,  finance  or  engineering 

Coadrisers  at  treasnry  department 

AssesMors  in  various  departments 

Secretaries,  registrars,  revisors 

Cashiers  

Comptrollers 

Office  clerks 

Copying  clerks 

Office  servants 


H284M 
2.284  80 

1,066  00 

1,332  80 

1,047  20 

006  40 

1.523  20 

1,382  80 

1,047  20 

1,900  20 

1,523  20 

1,382  80 

1,047  20 

666  40 

571  20 

1,237  00 

809  20 

404  60 

357  00 

833  20 


Highest.  ATanp. 


04,28100 
2,284  80 

1.78120 

1,523  20 

1,237  70 

866  80 

1,618  40 

1,428  00 

1,237  00 

1.090  20 

1,618  40 

1,428  M 

1,237  60 

856  80 

80O2O 

1,287  60 

800  20 

400  80 

380  00 


1,2MM 

1.7U0 

1,4I8« 
U414I 

mo 
i.5n« 

i,ai« 

1,1410 
1,M8 
1,5»M 
l,»l« 
1,UI« 

mo 

«8 
1.S70 

m9 

439 
»N 
S88 
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The  Wnrtemberg  Government  has  under  its  management  and  control  no  other  industrial  estsUlA- 
ments  than  those  included  and  given  herewith. 

PRINTERS'  WAGES. 

Statement  tkowing  the  wages  paid  printers  {oompositors^  pressmen j  proof-readerij  fe.)ni^ 

consular  district  of  Stuttgart. 


OocniMitions. 


Lowest  ,  Hijthest.  Avenf^ 


Printing  offices : 

Foramen per  year. 

Com posi tors  and  proof-readers per  day . 

Press  foremen do 

Firemen do 

Hale  and  female  hands do  — 

Porfer do.... 

Foundries : 

Foremen do 

Stereotypers,  dec do 

Workmen do 


$714  00 


43 
43 

83 
48 
83 

67 
09 
43 


I6I30 

111 
111 

n 

0 

7T 

1S9 
118 

in 
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THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

m 

BIEMIHOHAM. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  KING. 
DIFFICULTY  OF  SECURING  STATISTICS. 

'  lu  seeking  information  to  enable  me  to  reply  to  thiB  qnestion  I  have 
met  with  many  refasala,  some  of  which  were  courteous  and  some  of 
which  were  not.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  met  with  much  kind  and 
considerate  assistance. 

In  the  glass  trade  I  have  found  no  firm  willing  to  give  roe  the  slightest 
information,  and  in  all  trades,  in  the  caseof  theworkingmen  themselves, 
I  have  met  with  many  refusals  and  a  good  deal  of  suspicion,  even  after 
I  explained  my  object^  although  to  me  it  seems  that  an  honest  and 
tmstworthy  comparative  report  npon  the  wages  and  condition  of  the 
working  people  throughout  the  world  must  be  of  real  value  and  un- 
mixed good  to  all  the  working  classes. 

In  most  cases  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  the  highest,  lowest,  and 
average  wages,  and  I  have  been  forced  to  be  content  with  what  I 
could  get.  The  prevalence  of  the  system  of  piece-work,  and  the  fixed 
card-rates  of  the  various  trades- anions,  must  partly  account  for  this 
failure  on  my  part.  Times  are  so  hard  in  most  trades  that,  as  a  rule, 
most  who  are  not  capable  hands  are  out  of  employment.  At  least  I 
have  been  told  that  such  is  the  case  by  several  masters  and  one  or  two 
foremen,  who  have  given  this  as  a  reason  for  only  being  able  to  supply 
average  statistics. 

From  Mr.  Browning,  consular  agent  at  Bedditch,  I  have  received  a 
paper  which  I  inclose,  giving  the  cost  of  producing  40,000  needles. 
This  was  the  nearest  approach  he  could  get  to  a  report  of  the  wages  paid 
in  that, the  staple  trade  of  Kedditch,  as  all  the  work  is  piece- work, often 
given  out  and  done  in  the  artisan's  own  houses.  Some  time  ago  the 
Messrs.  Milward  took  me  through  their  vast  factory  at  Redditch  and 
explained  the  whole  process  of  needle  making  to  me ;  but  the  details 
are  so  intricate  that  even  had  my  memory  faithfully  retained  what  I 
then  saw  this  would  hardly  be  a  proper  place  to  describe  it. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

In  Birmingham  I  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  following  gentle- 
men, who  have  given  me  every  facility  for  obtaining  information,  viz: 
Messrs.  Thomas  Pemberton  &  Co.,  brass  founders;  Messrs.  More  wood 
&  Co.,  iron  rollers;  Messrs.  W.  Tonks  &  Sons,  brass  founders ;  Mr.  Silk, 
of  the  household  supply  stores;  Messrs.  Tangye  Bros.,  machine-makers ; 
Messrs.  Peter  Wright  &  Sons,  anvil-makers  at  Dudley;  Mr.  Barnsley, 
builder,  and  Messrs.  Bandle  &  Co.,  tin-plate  makers. 
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BIRMINGHAM  BRASSWARE  AND  JEWELRY. 

For  more  than  a  century  Birmingham  has  had  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion for  its  ornamental  bniss  goodv^,  and  for  ab«nit  the  same  time  it  has 
been  one  of  the  cliief  centers  of  the  jewelry  trade.  In  fact  so  many 
men  are  employeil  in  those  two  trades  that  they  may  be  said  to  be 
almost,  the  most  important  tnules  in  this  great  town  of  nearly  half  a 
million  workers.  For  this  reason  I  have  secured  a  return  of  wages  from 
a  uianufa(;turing  jeweler  and  two  from  leading  brass  founders.  The 
report  regarding  coopers'  wages  was  sent  in  in  an  unusual  form,  bat 
may  be  of  interest,  since  I  have  been  unable  to  procure  any  other.  la 
connection  with  this  inquiry  I  beg  to  inclose  wage  lists  of  the  general 
trades,  foundries,  &c.,  store  and  shop,  tin-plate  works,  gold  and  silver 
smiths,  agricultural  laborers,  needle-makers,  and  coopers. 

COST  OF  LIVING  TO  THE  LABORING  CLASSES. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  exact  answer  to  this  question.  Bents  vary 
from  about  50  cents  to  about  (2.50  a  week,  according  to  situation  and 
amount  of  accommodation.  In  Quintain,  where  many  of  the  former 
nail-workers  have  obtained  other  work,  a  comfortable  cottage  of  four 
rooms,  with  for^re  attached,  can  be  had  for  about  75  cents,  while  in 
Gradley  and  Lye,  where  the  nail-makers  are  almost  wholly  dependent 
upon  their  moribund  trade  for  existence,  the  same  class  of  cottage  owtB 
about  00  cents.  Clothing  is  cheaper  than  it  is  in  America.  It  i8,*faow- 
ever,  little  if  any  cheaper  than  it  was  five  years  ago  here.  Cheap 
tailor  goods  are  about  the  same  price  that  they  then  were.  Boots  that 
in  1877  cost  $2.50  can  now  be  had  as  good  for  about  (2.25.  Print  goods 
quoted  at  1 1  cents  in  1877  can  now  be  had  for  7  cents.  Canton  tisnnel, 
now  12  cents  per  yard,  was  but  9  cents  in  1877.  Coal,  which  cost  14.50 
in  1877,  can  now  be  had  for  about  (3.12,  but  coal  is  an  article  that  con- 
stantly changes  in  value.  Sugar  an<l  coffee  have  not  changed  in  price, 
but  tea  has  come  down  from  70  cents  in  1877  to  40  cents  now.  Potatoes, 
milk,  eggs,  bread,  and  bacon,  have  remained  about  stationary.  Fresh 
meat  is  somewhat  cheaper.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  I  may  say  that  living 
is  slightly  cheaper  and  wages  slightly  higher  than  they  were  in  1877. 
Yet  the  number  of  the  unemployed  is  greater,  and  the  actual  distress 
now  existing  is  almost  alarming  in  its  extent.  The  labor  unions  keep 
up  the  wages,  but  they  cannot  tiud  work  for  the  constantly  increasing 
numbers  of  idle  hands. 

THE  HAND  NAIL-MAKERS. 

In  the  handmade-nail  region.  Lye,  Cradley,  Halesowen,  &c.,  there  is 
much  suffering.  Many  are  witliout  work,  and  the  more  fortunate  can 
only  earn  a  miserable  pittance.  There  seems  to  be  no  ])ossibiiiiy  of 
improvement  by  ordinary  measures,  and  it  would  api>ear  as  if  iiere,  st 
any  rate,  Government  might  intervene,  and,  by  giving  them  the  means 
to  emigrate,  rescue  these  poor  people,  who  are  fairly  honest  and  willing 
to  be  industrious,  from  the  ruins  of  a  once  prosperous  trade. 

THE  LEAD  MINES  OF  SHROPSHIRE. 

Another  part  ot  this  consular  district  is  just  now  the  scene  of  acute 
suffering.  The  lead  mines  in  Shropshire  have  been  compelled  to  cease 
work,  and  more  than  three  hundred  men  in  a  remote  section  of  countiy 
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are  thrown  out  of  employment,  with  wages  due  bnt  unpaid.  The  women 
and  children  and  many  of  the  men  are  nearly  starving,  and  have  only 
been  rescued  by  gifts  of  food  from  the  people  of  Shrewsbury'.  This  dis- 
tress may,  however,  be  regarded  as  temporary. 

HABITS   OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

I  think  the  people  in  this  vicinity  are  fairly  thrifty,  and  perhaps  as 

sober  as  tho  average  British  working  people.  The  amount  of  drunken- 
ness, and  of  crime  arising  from  drunkenness,  shows  a  very  satisfactory 
decrease,  if  the  figures  of  the  chief  constable  are  to  be  relied  upon. 
The  total  number  of  such  cases  coming  under  the  notice  of  the  ]>o1ice 
in  the  borough  of  Birmingham  was  !i9,780  in  the  five  years,  1874-'78, 
against  26,716  in  the  five  years  1879-'83.  This  showing  is  even  more 
favorable  than  appears  at  first  sight,  because  the  estimated  population 
of  Birmingham  was  306,325  in  1875,  and  414,846  in  1883. 

This  decrease  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  spread  of  education,  and 
the  opening  of  free  reading-rooms  and  lectures  throughout  the  town. 
These,  with  the  very  successful  coflee-houses,  have  given  the  working 
people  comparatively  pleasant  places  of  resort  without  the  necessity 
of  drinking  strong  liquors.  Before  such  places  existed  men  and  women 
who  sought  public  recreation  or  social  pleasures  were  almost  compelled 
to  go  to  the  bar-rooms  and  gin  shops.  The  factt  that  so  soon  as  an  al- 
t**mative  was  offered  to  the  working-man  a  very  appreciable  reduction 
took  place  in  the  amount  of  drunkenness  seems  to  tell  its  own  tale. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED. 

Strikes  are  not  unfrequent  here,  but  the  number  and  variety  of  trades 
is  very  large.  In  the  nail  and  chain  making  districts  strikes  may  be 
said  to  be  chronic,  as  there  is  generally  one  in  jirogress  in  one  i)art  or 
other  of  the  black  country.  In  many  of  the  chief  trades,  however,  arbi- 
tration has  been  adopted  and  has  worked  fairly  well.  Last  year  a  por- 
tion of  the  iron  trade  for  a  time  refused  to  acM^ept  the  abitrator's  decisicm 
against  the  men.  A  strike  resulte<l,  accompanied  by  some  rioting,  which 
was  not  of  long  duration.  More  recently  in  Kiderminster,  as  Mr.  Mor- 
ton states  in  his  memorandum,  there  have  been  disagreements  and 
serious  riotings,  so  that,  in  spite  of  a  largely  augmented  police  force, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  call  upon  the  military  for  aid  in  order  to 
restore  order. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  should  say  that  the  feeling  betw«en  em- 
ployers and  employed  is  not  unkin<lly.  Many  of  the  greater  employers, 
by  the  establishment  of  eating-rooms  at  their  works,  where  cheap,  good 
food  is  provided,  reading-rooms,  courses  ol*  lectures,  night  schools,  and 
systems  of  social  entertainment,  <lay  nurseries  for  the  children  of  work- 
ing women,  &c.,  have  done  much  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  their 
men  and  to  promote  good  feeling.  In  a  number  of  the  factories  which 
I  have  visited  I  have  heard  the  men  speak  very  kin<lly  of  their  employ- 
ers. In  some  1  found  men  who  had  been  all  their  lives  in  the  one  fac- 
tory. In  Mr.  Pembertou's  copper  factory  there  is  an  old  man  who  has 
been  nearly  sixty  years  there,  and  who  tells  with  pleasure  and  pride 
that  he  has  known  five  generations  of  the  Pembertt)n  fainily^. 

Are  the  working  people  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wher- 
ever they  choose,  or  do  the  employers  impose  any  conditions  in  this 
regard  f  Uow  often  and  in  what  kind  of  currency  is  labor  paid  f  As 
a  rule,  working  people  are  paid  lu  sterling  money  oucd  a  week,  and  are 
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free  to  do  wbat  they  will  with  it.  In  the  nail  and  chain  districts  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  paying  for  labor  with  orders  for  goods  upon  shops 
belonging  to  the  employers.  This  so-called  truck  system  is  now  illegal. 
It  is  said  still  to  ))revail  in  some  places,  but  I  have  asked  a  number  of 
the  working  people  themselves,  all  of  whom  denied  having  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  now  of  this  system. 

CO-OPBRATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

I  have  not  been  able  a«  yet  to  procure  any  details  concerning  the 
workings  of  any  of  the  unions,  most  of  which,  I  believe,  combine  much 
co-operative  work  with  their  other  business.  Most  of  them  have  sick 
and  burial  funds  connected  with  them.  At  the  Messrs.  Pemberton's 
works,  where  about  four  hundred  hands  are  employed,  the  men  all  belong 
to  the  Drass-  workers'  un ion .  In  addition  to  which  they  each  pay  a  shilling 
a  week  to  a  sick  fund  confined  to  that  factory,  which  insures  8  shill- 
ings a  week  in  case  of  disability  to  work.  The  remainder  of  the  fond 
is  usually  divided  among  the  contributors  at  Christmas,  and  generaDy 
gives  each  man  enough  to  enable  him  comfortably  to  tide  over  the 
week's  holiday  at  that  season. 

In  addition  to  this  each  man  pays  a  penny  and  each  boy  a  halfpenny 
each  week  to  what  is  called  the  hospital  Saturday  fund.  Similar  con- 
tributions are  made  in  most  of  the  works  throughout  the  town,  and  the 
amount  thus  collected  is,  on  a  fixed  Saturday  each  year,  handed  over 
to  the  various  hospitals.  This  year  this  fund,  contributed  by  the  work- 
ing men  and  women,  amounted  to  about  (30,000. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOBKING  PEOPLE. 

I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  pretty  good.  House  rent  in  Birmingham 
is  moderate,  costing  from  36  cents  to  (1.90  per  week  for  such  houses  as 
the  working  men  live  in. 

The  question  of  artisans'  dwellings  has  been,  hotly  discussed  here  re- 
cently in  the  newspapers  and  in  the  town  council.  An  influential  com- 
mittee was  appointed  and  a  searching  and,  I  think,  thorough  inqniiy 
was  made.  The  report  shows  that  5,273  houses,  out  of  a  total  of  65,969, 
are  empty,  and  that  these  empty  houses  are  fairly  distributed  throogb 
all  parts  of  the  town,  showing  that  any  overcrowding  that  exists  does 
not  result  from  any  lack  of  accommodation. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  houses  was  found  to  be  fairly  good. 
The  number  of  cases  of  dangerous  overcrowding  was  very  small  as  com- 
pared with  many  other  large  towns,  and  such  overcrowding  when  foand 
was  generally  proved  to  be  the  result  of  intemperance  rather  than  of 
poverty.  The  committee  reported  that  the  intemperance  and  improvi- 
dence existing  are  largely  the  result  of  the  present  depression  of  trade. 
In  this  they  differ  radically  from  my  individual  opinion,  founded  as  I 
believe  on  statistics,  that  both  drunkenness  and  improvidence  increase 
rapidly  when  times  are  good.  However,  the  committee  caine  to  the 
conclusion  that:  ^^The  dwelling-house  accommodation  for  the  artisan 
and  laboring  class  within  the  borough  is,  generally  speaking,  ina  fftirlf 
sanitary  condition,  and  that  overcrowding  does  not  exist  to  any  great 
extent." 

The  committee  also  urged  upon  councils — 

First.  That  all  new  houses  should  be  certified  by  a  competent  official 
before  they  are  allowed  to  be  occupied. 

Second.  That  extreme  care  should  be  used  by  the  building  surveyor 
in  the  supervision  of  the  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  houses. 
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Third.  That  the  staircases  of  new  hoases  should  be  better  coDstructed. 

Fourth.  That  the  corporation  should  employ  scavengers  and  white- 
washers  to  cleanse  the  worst  courts  occasioDally. 

Fifth.  That  it  is  very  desirable  that  all  courts  should  be  lighted. 

Sixth.  That  more  suitable  closet  accommodations  should  be  provided 
for  children. 

Seventh.  That  single  houses  should  be  thoroughly  stripped,  papered, 
and  lime-washed  at  least  once  in  two  years,  and  others  once  in  three 
years.  (A  single  house,  I  am  told,  is  a  house  with  one  room  on  the 
ground  floor  and  two  above.) 

Eighth.  That  cheap  trains  and  tram-cars  should  be  run  to  and  from 
the  suburbs. 

Ninth.  That  it  is  desirable  that  some  model  dwellings  should  be 
erected  by  private  enterprise  for  the  working  classes. 

INTERVIEWS  WITH  WORK-PEOPLE. 

My  inquiries  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  people  are  moderately  thrifty. 
A  number  of  foremen  with  whom  I  have  spoken  have  all  agreed  in  tell- 
ing me  that  the  majority  of  their  men  save  something.  I  have  spoken 
to  a  Dumber  of  working  people  of  various  trades  with  varying  results* 
Some  seemed  to  suspect  me  of  mysterious  designs  of  an  unholy  nature, 
and  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  me.  Some  pretty  plainly  told 
me  to  go  about  my  business  and  let  theirs  alone.  The  answers  of  others 
I  have  endeavored  to  report  faithfully  below. 

HOW  A  BIRMINOHAM  BAKER  LIVES. 

A  baker  said : 

I  work  from  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  2  in  the  afternoon,  six  days  a  week.  I 
get  17  shillings  a  week  and  my  meals.  Fifteen  shUlings  a  week  with  meals  is  what  I 
used  to  get,  and  30  ^billings  a  week  with  meals  is  the  top  wages  for  a  baker.  Con- 
fectioners can  get  about  3  pounds  ($14.58)  per  week.    I  live  in  the  master^s  house. 

HOW  A  BIBMINOHAH  IRON-WOBEEB  LIVES. 

An  iron- worker  said : 

My  bosmess  is  mechanical.  I  am  thirty  years  old.  I  have  a  wife.  I  earn  about 
34  Bhil!in|(s  ($8.16)  a  week.  The  habits  of  the  men  here  are  pretty  steady,  but  tbey 
get  very  irregular  when  they  take  to  drink.  The  feeling  between  us  and  the  gov- 
emoTB  is  good,  as  has  often  been  shown.  I  do  not  believe  in  strikes,  and  of  late  they 
have  gone  out  of  fashion  and  been  thrown  aside  for  arbitration,  which  seems  to  be 
ibe  best  for  both  masters  and  men. 

We  generally  get  our  wages  paid  weekly  in  cash,  and  we  do  what  we  please  with  it. 
Co-operative  societies  have  made  rapid  strides  these  last  few  years,  and  seem  to  be- 
oome  mnre  popular  every  year.  [This  man  firmly  refused  to  give  any  particulars  as 
to  his  famUy  expenditure.] 

HOW  A  BIBMINaHAH  BBUSH-MAKBB  LIVES. 

A  brush-maker  said : 

I  am  forty-five  years  old.  I  haye  a  wife  and  four  children  ;  the  eldest  is  twenty- 
one  and  the  youngest  twelve.  In  my  trade  wages  vary  very  much,  but  a  general 
workman  of  ordinary  ability,  working  full  time,  can  earn  from  $7.20  to  $8.40.  We 
work  ten  hours  a  day,  beginning  at  8  o'clock  and  working  until  6,  but  we  have  an 
hour  for  dinner  and  fifteen  minutes  for  lunch.  We  lake  our  supper  after  work  is  over. 
I  could  support  my  family  without  my  wife  working;  but  my  onildren  contribute  on 
an  average  |3.39  per  week.  We  reckon  to  get  about  £120  per  annum,  equal  to 
$583.*^. 
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A  bonse  containing  two  bed-rooms  and  kitcben  costs  3«.  6d.  per  week,  eqaal 

about $44  28 

Clotbiiij?  for  self  and  family,  £-20  97  20 

Food  about  264.  per  week,  or  £67  12«.  per  annnni 32853 

We  pay  no  taxes.     Scbouling,  now  that  only  one  child  attends,  'Sd,  per  week, 

I'M.  per  aiiunm 3  15 

Trades  union,  £4  4«.  per  annum SO  40 

Total  expenditure 493  50 

The  nnion  contribution  includes  one  to  a  sick  club,  ont  of  which  I  wonid  draw  10 
sbilliugH  ($'2.43)  per  week  if  I  were  either  sick. or  out  of  work.  I  pay  no  tax  on  in- 
come. The  cost  of  school  books  is  very  small,  as  most  of  them  are  found  by  the 
school  board.  My  doctor's  bill  fur  the  past  year  has  been  more  than  iisnally  bigb,u 
it  was  about  £5  ($^.30).  As  a  rule  we  have  a  mere  nothing  t<o  pay,  as  we  aro  s 
healthy  family. 

For  breakfast  we  have  tea  or  cocoa  and  bread  and  butter,  or  bread  and  bacoo.  For 
dinner,  t^h  or  beef,  or  some  other  kind  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  beer,- sometimes  pod- 
ding.  For  tea  we  have  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  and  for  supper  we  have  bread  and 
cheese  and  beer,  and  sometime^,  but  very  rarely,  a  bit  of  meat. 

I  have  no  mouthy  saved.  I  have  no  help  to  fall  l>ack  npon  except  my  sick  club,  and 
that  is  only  available  for  myself  and  not  for  my  wife  and  family.  In  case  of  ray  death 
my  wife  would  be  paid  £7  ($34.02).  If  my  wife  dies  before  me  I  should  get  £4  ($19.44) 
to  cover  funeral  expenses. 

In  case  of  a  quarrel  with  my  employer  I  should  get  15  shillings  ($3.65)  for  me  and 
la.  6d.  (37  cents)  for  each  child,  in  addition  to  a  small  sum  for  the  wife,  making  in  all 
fully  £1  per  week  ($4.H6). 

One  goi>d  reason  why  our  men  don't  bother  to  save  is,  that  union  membership  in- 
enres  superannuatiou  allowam^es  of  4«.  6d,  per  week  after  fourteen  years*  membenbip, 
or  6  shillings  iter  week  after  twenty-one  years'  membership,  and  we  consider  that  u 
enough  to  save  a  man  from  the  pauper's  union. 

HOW  A  QUINTAIN  FEMALE  TACK-MAKER  LIVES. 

A  young  woman  making  tacks  at  Quintain  said : 

I  work  for  a  master  at  Bromsgrove,  and  there  they  pay  different  from  what  they  do 
about  Halesowen.  I  get  yiaid  by  the  tliou-^and.  The  card  price  is  8|({.  (17  cents)  per 
thousand.  I  can  make  a  thousand  in  four  hours'  constant  work.  I  do  not  have  to 
work,  as  my  hnsbaud  is  a  gardener,  earning  17  shillings  a  week,  at  the  Metbodisit  Col' 
lege  hard  by.  He  has  to  \\i>rk  very  lat^  for  that.  He  used  to  get  only  15  shillings 
per  week.  I  have  no  cbildreu  and  I  work  about  eight  hours  a  day  four  days  iu  tbe 
week.  Work  is  very  hard  to  get,  and  I  am  glail  to  take  it  uuder  the  card  rate.  I 
only  get  l^d.  (14^  cents)  per  thousand.  In  this  way  I  make  A$.  lOd,  ($1.16)  per  week. 
Thus  we  havH  £1  1«.  10(2.  per  week  or  56£  15«.  4d.,  equal  to  |i75.d9  a  year.  Onr 
rent  xhH  shillings  a  week,  or  £7  168.  equal  to  $^i7.90  a  year.  Our  houNO  has  foor 
good  n>oniH,  two  below  and  two  above  (she  showed  me  the  house,  which  looked  com- 
fortable and  was  exquisitely  cU^-in).  I  think  it  better  to  be  poor,  with  this  good 
air  ont  hero  at  Quintain,  than  to  make  several  shillings  a  week  more  and  live  in  a 
crowded  .court  and  pay  doetoi-^H  bills.  1  always  enjoyed  very  poor  health  untill 
came  to  Quintain,  but  siiice  then  I  have  been  well.  Tue  reason  so  many  nail  makers, 
forges  are  shut  up  in  Quintain  is  that  the  trade  has  got  so  bad  that  most  of  the 
women  go  all  the  way  to  Binuinghani — about  4  miles — to  get  scrnhbing  or  washing 
to  do,  ajid  many  of  the  men  have  got  work  in  the  chfinical  and  other  works  at  Old- 
Iniry,  "2  miles  off  I  have  a  brother  and  his  wife,  who  are  nail-makers,  and  between 
tbemtbey  make  about  14Hlii11ings  a  week— £36.  Sa.  per  annum,  equal  to|176.8i:i.  ThrJ 
pay  3  HhilliugH  a  week  for  rent  and  I  shilling  for  fuel — which  we  call  breezes— for  ll» 
f<irp»s,  ai.d  easting  and  weighing.  That  leaves  10  ^(lliUingH  a  week  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  family.  Their  fond  consists  of  what  they  call  bread  and  butter,  but  I  call 
it  bread  and  Hcra]»e,  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper;  sometimes,  perhaps  several  tioies 
a  week,  a  bit  of  bacon.  They  hardly  ever  see  fresh  meat,  it  is  so  dear  in  this  neigh- 
borhood ;  lod.  a  pound  for  good  beef  or  mutton.  For  my  part,  1  do  not  think  the  cbil- 
dreu ^et  enough  to  eat  for  growing  cbiMren  like  them. 

Eight  years  ago  times  were  good.  As  high  as  1«.  l^d.  per  thousand  were  paid  for 
taeks,  bur  most  of  th*^  poor  people  thought  the  good  times  wcmld  bust  forever,  and 
so  spent  all  they  earned  ;  hut  they  have  had  to  pay  for  it  since.  Why,  mont  of  the 
people  in  the  Halesowen  district  are  in  debt  every  place  they  can  get  credit;  and  ob 
that  account  they  c<»u1d  nut  emigrate,  even  if  they  could  save  the  passage-money, 
which  would  be  impossible. 
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I  never  knew  so  much  suffering  among  the  people  as  there  is  now ;  I  think  there 
never  was  so  much  before ;  1  do  not  know  how  it  is  to  end  or  what  i:*  to  come  of  it,  for 
many  people  are  almost  starving  and  the  rest  of  us  have  not  much  to  help  them  with. 
I  think  the  masters  must  be  getting  very  rich,  since  they  do  not  pay  the  money  to  the 
poor  people  as  thej'-  formerly  did. 

Another  young  woman  making  tacks  at  Quintain,  and  using  the  Oliver,  said: 

I  do  not  think  this  is  very  hard  work.  I  do  not  think  the  Oliver  is  as  hard  as  a 
sewing- machine  and  it  is  not  so  conftning,  not  nearly  so  constant  work,  though  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  of  thing.  I  think  it  not  nearly  such  hard  work  as  washing  or 
scrubbing. 

I  work  for  a  Halesowen  master  and  am  paid  by  the  pound.  I  work  from  7  o'clock 
to  7  o'clock,  with  pauses  for  meals,  and  if  I  work  stt^adily  I  can  make  5^  pouuds  of 
tacks  and  earn  18d.  What  with  housekeeping  and  the*  difficulty  of  getting  work  I 
have  only  four  days'  work  a  week,  so  I  am  able  to  earn  (5  shillingH. 

My  father  is  dead  and  I  am  unmarried,  but  my  mother  lives  here.  She  does  a  good 
deal  about  the  house  and  takes  care  of  my  brother's  child,  so  she  cannot  work  very 
steadily  at  tack-making,  and  only  earns  about  half  a  crown  a  week.  Brother  pays 
the  child's  expenses,  but  does  not  help  us  any.  Mother  and  I  earn  8«.  6d.  a  week  and 
we  pay  3  shillings  a  week  rent,  and  breezes  and  tools  and  repairs  and  other  necessary 
expenses  come  to  a  shilling  a  week  more.  Bo  we  have  4«.  Gd.  a  week  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  two  of  us.  We  are  pretty  well  generally.  We  have  bread  and  butter  and 
tea.  I  often  get  some  bacon,  bat  have  rarely  tasted  fresh  meat.  My  brother  is  a 
carter.  I  do  not  know  how  much  men  make  at  nail-making,  but  not  enough  to  save 
any  money. 

SAFETY  OF  EMPLOYlSs. 

What  are  the  lueaDS  faruished  for  the  safety  of  employes  t 
The  same  factory  acts  are  in  force  here  as  elsewhere  in  England,  and 
vith  excellent  results.  The  Birmingham  Daily  Post,  in  a  recent  article 
upon  this  subject,  said  tbat  'though  accidents  occur  in  Birmingham 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  a  day  throughout  the  year,  they  have  dimin- 
ished by  about  a  fourth  part  within  the  last  ten  years."  This  diminu- 
tion is,  I  should  think,  entirely  due  to  the  new  laws  and  the  efficient 
labors  of  the  factory  inspectors,  appointed  and  acting  under  those  laws. 
Mr.  Bowling,  an  experienced  factory  inspector,  has  recently  made 
some  interesting  and,  I  think,  valuable  remarks  upon  this  subject,  in  a 
farewell  report,  after  living  fifteen  years  in  this  town.  From  this  I  quote 
the  following : 

Two-thirds  of  the  waking  life  of  a  workingman  are  spent  in  the  factory  or  work- 
shop, and  it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  that  the  con- 
ditions under  which  he  exercises  his  handicraft  exert  over  his  private  life.  I  have 
always  remarked  that  the  condition  of  the  factory  is  reflected  in  the  condition  of  the 
work  people.  When  the  one  is  healthy,  well  ordered,  and  cheerful  the  people  are  the 
same.  Wheathe  one  is  neglected  by  the  master,  dirty  and  ill-arranged,  then  tfle  peo- 
ple are  almost  certain  to  be  morally  and  socially  inferior  and  carry  the  influence  of 
the  factory  into  their  homes.  This  influence  should  never  be  forgotten  in  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  social  improvement  of  the  masses  and  of  the  houses  in  which 
they  dwell.  Mere  attention  to  sanitary  matters  and  the  regulations  of  the  Factory 
acts  will  not  suffice ;  there  is  a  large  force  for  good  untouched  by  these;  a  force  which 
can  do  much  to  soften  the  harshness  of  daily  toil  and  bring  somewhat  of  beauty  even 
into  the  workshop;  the  force  of  a  far-seeing  charity  and  sympathy  among  men,  and 
this  force  is  being  largely  exerted  in  Birmingham. 

My  own  smaller  experience  leads  me  unhesitatingly  to  indorse  what 
Mr.  Bowling  says,  not  only  as  to  what  should  be  done,  but  also  as  to 
what  has  been  done  in  Birmingham.  1  have  never  known  a  community 
which,  as  a  whole,  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  houest 
public  spirit,  and  the  trueat  feeling  of  democracy.  Very  many  of  the 
wealthiest  and  best  educated  and  highest  placed  men  here  join  with  those 
of  the  poorer  and  humbler  classes  in  working  and  advising  for  the  treii- 
eral  good.    Private  charity  has  taken  many  beautiful  slu^pes,  and  the 
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dingy  towu  has  grown  far  brigbter  even  dariDg  tbe  few  years  I  have 
lived  here.  Hospitals  of  every  kind  have  been  endowed.  Education  in 
every  branch,  from  tlie  lowest  to  the  highest,  in  art,  science,  and  letters, 
is  possible  to  every  one  who  cares  to  have  it.  Parks  have  been  opened, 
as  well  as  a  noble  series  of  free  bathing  houses  and  free  libraries. 
Cneap  concerts  are  given  weekly,  at  least,  in  the  town  hall,  and  numer- 
ous conrses  of  free  lectures  and  other  entertainments  take  place  in  the 
various  board  schools.  In  short,  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  so  I  am 
told,  the  possibilities  of  pleasure  in  the  lives  of  the  artisan  and  laboring 
classes  have  been  many  times  doubled. 

POLITIOAL  BIGHTS. 

What  are  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by  workiugmen,  and  what  are 
their  influences,  through  such  rights,  on  legislation  t 

These  are  the  same  here  as  elsewhere  in  English  towns.  Practically 
the  workingmeu  all  have  votes  and  are  a  great  force  in  politics;  bnt 
perhaps  here,  more  than  in  some  other  towns,  this  force  is  skillfally 
controlled  by  engineers  who  understand  its  power  and  its  uses. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

I 

What  are  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  tbe  working 
people,  •fee.  t 

Birmingham  is  a  town  of  such  manifold  interests  that  the  causes  of 
emigration  differ  widely,  and  the  employments  of  the  emigrants  are  as 
varied  as  the  trades  of  the  town  are  numerous.  Nearly  all  who  emi- 
grate do  so  in  the  hope  of  improving  their  condition,  generally,  perhaps 
urged  to  do  so  by  the  failure  to  get  steady  employment  at  home.  I 
once  knew  a  saw-maker  who  went  to  America,  and  after  twelve  yean 
came  back  to  England  because  his  wife  had  never  been  contented  in 
America.  After  a  year  they  were  about  to  return,  and  came  to  me  for 
some  slight  information  which  they  needed.  I  asked  bim  why  he  went 
back,  and  he  said : 

V^eWf  my  wife  thought  there  was  noplace  like  Eii|;laDil  ontil  she  got  back,  andnov 
she  does  not  like  it.  She  finds  the  old  ways  and  the  ohi  friends  are  not  so  good  ssihe 
expected  them  to  be.  The  food  is  not  so  varied  or  so  plentiful,  and  she  wants  to  go 
back  to  America.  As  for  me,  I  always  liked  Indiana  better  than  England ;  I  get  higher 
wages,  there.  To  be  snre  clothing  aod  rent  are  cheaper  in  England,  and  food  costs 
abont  the  same^  only  they  do  not  have  somuch  in  England.  But  in  America  we  had 
much  more  varied  food,  more  luxuries,  and  after  twelve  years  I  owned  the  boase  I 
lived  in  and  two  others.    Here  in  England  I  could  not  have  saved  a  penny. 

I  think  this  man's  experience  was  typical.  A  good  workman,  who  is 
willing  to  work,  can  do  better  for  himself  and  for  his  family  in  America 
than  he  can  here,  and  it  is  a  knowledge  of  this  that  largely  induces  tiie 
emigration  of  the  best  class  of  emigrants. 

I  have  been  unable  to  get  any  especial  information  regarding  female 
labor. 

WILSON  KlSQj 

Consnh 

United  States  Consulate, 

Birmingham^  June  4, 1884. 
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I.  GE^BAIi  TRADES. 

Wages  paid  in  general  tradee  in  Birmingham^  1B84. 


Oceopatioiis. 


Boildiajr  trade* : 
BrioX-lftyen.... 

Hod-c»Triera 
ICaaoBs 

Tenders 

Plasterers  

Tenders 

Slaters 

Plnmbers 

Assistants .« 
Carpenters 


Average.  I 


Occupations. 


P$rhour. 

♦0  16  I 
10  ' 
17 
12 

in 

10 
18 
17 
10 
16 


Baildinfc  trades— oontinned. 

Gasatters 

Boiler-makers 

Blacksmiths 

Brick-makers. 

Brick -layers 

Butchofii 

Gardeners,  ordinary 

Laborers,  porters,  ito... 
Nail-makers  (band) 


Average. 


Per  hour. 

$0  18 

*10  60 

18 

(t) 

16 
18  00 
§4  50 

10 

(li) 


*  Per  week  of  54  hoars.       t  Altogether  piece-work.       X  Aboat,  per  week,  and  board  and  lodging. 

§  Per  week  of  aboat  70  hours.  ||  Piece-work  entirely. 

IIT.   F0Uia>BIESy  MACHINE-SHOPS  AND  IRON  WORKS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  Ji/ty-four  hours  in  foundries^  machine-shops,  and  iron  works  in 

Birmingham, 


Ooeapations. 


works: 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Moalders 

Holden  np 

Boilermakers 

Blreters 

Planers  and  aloitets. 
DrIUera 


Pattern-makers 


Stoken 

foundry: 
Voreman  casters 
Casters 


Lowest 


Metal  mixer. 
Modellers  . . . 


'Vamishers  (giria). 
AatII  and  viae  makers . 


19  00 
6  00 

11  00 
6  00 


2  00 


6  25 


Highest 


#15  00 
7  60 
15  00 
10  00 
15  00 
17  60 
4  00 


15  00 


Average. 


♦10  80* 

7  02 

11  » 

80» 

10  60 

9  6a 

960 

7  to 

7  7& 

11  00 

10  60 

626 

12  00 

6  75 

12  60 

7  50 

18  00 

15  00 

3  00 

3  00 

10  00 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  flftg-six  hours  in  Messrs,  Randle  ^  Co.^s  tin-plate  and  iron 

works  in  Birmingham  for  good  workers. 


Oconpations. 


Iron-plate  workers 

Xnra  nrasters    

Tin-plato  workers 

Blacksmiths  or  moanting  forgers . 

Tinners 

J'npanners  (omamenters) 

St^nipers 

Oolorers  (women)  44  honrs 

1*in  cleaners  ( women)  44  hours  — 


Lowest 
$5  80 

Highest. 

Average. 

$0  76 

$7  25 

6  75 

0  75 

7  7* 

4  86 

9  75 

6  29 

6  00 

9  25 

8  00 

7  25 

14  50 

0  75 

6  00 

12  00 

8  50 

6  00 

12  00 

7  2% 

2  40 

4  37 

1  90 

2  40 

4  86 

2  00 

^Cost  of  the  above  generally  work  by  the  piece  and  in  that-  case  usually  earn  about  10  per  cent,  more 
1»y  working  about  six  hoars  per  week  less  Ume.  The  women,  however,  work  about  44  hours  per  week 
wiEkeiheron  piece  work  or  not 
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Wages  paid  io  gold  and  silver  smiths  and  Jewelers  in  Birmingham. 


Occnpations. 


Lowest   HigbcA 


Gem  Betters per  cUty . 

Gold  chain  makers do... 

SUvprHraiths do... 

Polishers ]>er  week. 

Lappers    per  day. 

Wire  diawers do  .. 

BDgravers do  .. 

Ensraellers do... 

Goldsmiths do... 


-1        $144 

t!« 

.1          1  44  ; 

243 

«i 

le 

2  43; 

411 

120 

1« 

961 

141 

.,         1  201 

IB 

1441 

241 

1  20  • 

le 

' 

The  wa^es  qaoted  above  are  largely  dependent  apon  the  demand  for 
home-made  goods. 

Needle-making  at  Redditch. 

Eighteen  pouiidsof  No.  5  wire  will  produce  40,000  needles,  at  a  cost  of: 

Cuttiuf;  and  rubbing  18  pounds  No.  5  wire JO  18 

Pointing W 

Stamping  the  eyes  at  6  cents  per  1,000 2  40 

Mardeniug  and  tempering 60 

Scouring 1  4» 

Handing,  heading,  and  weighing  up,  at  1  cent  per  1,000 40 

Burnishing  the  eyes,  at  2  cents  per  1,000 80 

Finishing,  at5  cento  per  1,000 2  00 

Papering  in  papers  of  25  to  2H  cents  per  20,000 56 

Labeling  at  12  cento  per  20,000 2< 

Cost  of  producing  40,000  needles 9  47 

Cooper^  wages  in  Birmingham  per  week  of  five  working  days, 

A  hogshead  maker — good  average— makes  three  hogsheads  per  day  at  96  cents 

each,  $2.88 W  * 

Two  half-hogsheads  per  day.at  $1.08  each,  $2.16 1088 

A  good  average  barrel- maker  makes  seventeen  36'gallon  barrels  at  78  cents 

each ^^* 

Twenty-four  18-gallon  barrels  at  52  cento  each 12  48 

Thirty  9-gallon  barrels  at  44  cento  each 13  20 

Thirty-six  4i-gallon  barrels  at  40centoeach 14  40 

Vat-builders  earn  about  $1.62  per  day 8  00 

IX.  Shop  and  store  waoes. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  io  sixty  hours  in  household  supply  stores^  rtUU^  t§ 

males  andfemaleSf  in  Birmingham, 


Oocapations. 


MAMI. 

Porters  and  laborers - .  - 

Delivery  porters  (who  deliyer  goods) 

Salesmen  

Chiefs  of  departments 

FKMALB. 

Toong  girls  who  copy  orders 

Toting  girls  who  weigh  and  pack  up 

Saleswomen 

Fnncipal  assistants 

Imnerior  clerks,  cashiers,  and  book-keepers 


Lowest. 


Highest 


|8  65 

$5  10 

5  10 

600 

8  65 

675 

972 

17  00 

121 

1 

255 

1  21 

955 

1  45 

,          865 

437 

'          583 

426 

!          8  50 

It 

isr 


!» 

!H 

ON 


The  above  amounts  should  be  increased  by  the  value  of  a  good,  plun 
dinner,  which  is  supplied  free  of  any  charge,  at  a  cost  of  aboutSshfl- 
lings  per  week  per  head. 
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X.  Household  wages. 

Waget  paid  per  year  to  household  servants  (towns  and  cities)  in  Birmingham, 


Ocovpations 

Lowest. 

1 
1 

Highest. 

Average. 

Cooks 

t77  76 

$:43  00 
97  20 
97  20 
77  76 
77  76 
97  20 

$106  92 
87  48 

Parior  maids 

77  76 

Hoow  maids 

08  04 

77  76 

Gensml  oerrants 

48  00 

58  82 

Kitobon  maids 

38  88 

58  32 

LsDiidry  maids 

77  7« 

87  48 

._-..«    J     ...H...n    ....... ._               ..       ._ 

XI.  Agricultural  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  we^  to  agrumltural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Glouces- 
tershire and  Worcestershire^  without  board  and  lodging. 


OocnpatioDB. 


Axricnltiiral  laborers 

Flowmaii  and  boy,  constant  employmen  t 
Gardener,  common , 


Lowest. 


$2  88 
4  26 
8  65 


Highest^ 


$3  65 
4  50 
4  60 


XII.  Corporation  employ:6s. 


Wages  paid  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  Birmingham, 

POLICE  FORCE. 


Ko. 


6 

1 

3 

66 

462 


Occapatlons. 


Lowest. 


Chief  constable per  year. 

Chief  clerk do... 

Fimt-claMssupeiintendents do... 

SWond-class  ftoperin  tendents do . . . 

Third-class  superintendenU do... 

Sergeanta perweelc. 

Constables* do — , 


$7  77 
5  58 


Highest. 


$9  25 
7  29 


Average. 


13,888  00 

1, 117  80 

874  80 

826  20 

777  60 


IMPROVEMENT  COMMITTEE. 


6 
0 
6 


Clerks per  annum. 

Artiiians. per  week. 

Laborers do 


$126  36 
7  29 


$1,458  00 
10  93 


$5  10 


FIRE  BRIGADE. 


3 
21 


SnperiD  tendent per  ann  am . 

As«istant  superintendent. do 

Enidneer per  week. 

Assistant  engineers  (each) do 

Firemen  (each) , do 


$6  25 


$1, 4.'S8  00 

826  20 

7  53 

6  12 


'Constables  receive  the  lowest  rate  of  pay,  $5.58,  on  appointment  and  two  shillings  a  week  more  after 
six  raontbs,  another  shilling  per  week  after  twelve  months.  After  Ave  years  the  wages  are  raised  to 
$6.80  per  week,  and  after  ten  years'  service  to  $7.25.    Uniforms  and  an  allowance  for  boots  are  provided . 
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Wage$paid  to  ike  corporation  emploff^  in  ike  eit^  of  Birmingkam^-ContantML 

PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPABTHBNT. 


Ko. 


70 
6 
6 

16 

10 
9 
6 

80 

5 

170 

SO 

26 
6 

70 
100 


Ooonpatlons. 


ArtiMiia per  week. 

Blaclumiibs do 

Carpenters do 

Clerks do 

Clerks  of  works do 

Dr»uicbt«meii do 

Flasgers t do 

Horse  drivers do 

Paviors , do 

Roadmen do 

Sewermen do 

Stablemen do 

Wheelwriicbts do 

LampUgbters  do 

Stonebreakers do 


Lowest. 


H86 
486 

7  20 
2  01 

8  50 
073 
654 
5  10 
583 
4  62 
4  38 
486 
584 


Higbesk 


*ATerage. 
WEIGHTS  AND  MBASUBBS  OFFICE. 


18  73 

777 

890 

12  15 

15  80 

17  M 

8W 

558 


Hsonper 
day. 


7 
5 
7 
7 
7 
4 
•8 


20 
34 
29 
5S 

77 
86 
80 


? 

S 

H 
H 

u 


Ko. 


2 
1 
1 
1 

4 


Ooonpatlons. 


Cbief Inspector  per; 

Outdoor  Innpectors  (eaob) do...... 

Welfcbt  ac^ta*ter  per  week  of  444  boars.. 

Cbief  clerk  and  stamper. per  wei'k  of  44|  boars.. 

Junior  clerk  and  stamper per  week  of  4^  boars. . 

Assistants per  week  of  44|  boars.. 


f79« 
6H« 
851 
79 
S64 
4« 


GAS  DBPAHTMSNT. 


Ko. 


115 
63 
83 


Oocnpations. 


Lowest. 


•  I 


Clerks perannam 

Inspectors  of  mains,  meters,  and  lamps 

LanipUxbters per  week 

Oaatcers,  stokers,  and  firemen 

Engme  drivers 

Carpenters 

Gas  fitters  and  service  layers 

Painters  and  glasiers 

Main  layers 

Porters  and  watobmen 

Laborers 


007  20 
316  00 

6  10 
0  77 

7  20 

8  76 

6  10 

7  29 
5  10 
4  38 
4  86 


Higbesi. 


6>73 
874 

5 

0 

7 

8  76 
.   10 

7 

6 

5 

6 


10 
72 


03 
20 
81 
34 

75 


411 


M 
N 
51 
M 
54 


*  Kamber  varies  ftom  1,100  at  midsammer  to  1.800  at  Cbiistmaa. 

BATHS  DBPARTMEKT. 


No. 

Occupations. 

Average 

H«oi 
perdij. 

General  saperintendent 

.......... ner  annnm . 

$1.215  00 
607 
777 
500 
588 
550 
535 
5  10 
486 
400 
243 
06 

^ 

Clerk 

........... .ner  week. . 

i 

RoHldente  (average) 

Stokei-s  (average) 

Kale  bath  attendants 

do 

...do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Female  money  takers 

Female  batb  attendants 

do 

An 

2 

Female  bath  scrubbers  (one  day  ner  week) 
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Wages  paid  to  the  carparaiioB  emplojfA  in  the  citif  of  Birmingham — Continued. 
KA.BKETS  AKD  FAIBS  DEPABTMBNT.  ETC. 


ITo. 


S 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


8 
1 
1 


Oocopatiom. 


GBNKRAL  MABUTT. 

Sapeiinteadent  of  marketo per  annara. 

Clerks  and  collectors per  week. 

Gas  fitter do 

Hweeper  and  crier do 

Polieeman do 

Sweepers do 

Watchman - do  .... 

Clerk do 


Lowest. 


$12  15 


6M 


BMXTHFIELD  MARKET. 

Clerks per  week. 

Sweeper  and  town  crier do 

Clerk do 

Sweeper do 

Weighman , do 

Clerk do 

PoUoeman do 

COKTAGIOUB  DISKA8B8  (AHIMALS)  ACT  DXFABTMBirr. 


HiKheat. 


72 


$1,700  00 
18  00 
0 
7 
6 
6 
6 


31 
81 
86 


Inspectors  of  meat 
Iniipector  of  meat 
Slanghterman,  &e. 


8  16 


780 
7  28 

6  06 
480 
4  86 
248 

7  29 


18  00 

12  OS 

7  88 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 


Ho. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Occapations. 


Sapertntendent perannnm., 

Matron  do 

Aaeistant  matron do 

Teacher do 

do do...... 

Labor  master do 

Tailor do 

Shoemaker per  week. 

Dairy-master do 

HosUer do 

Oeneral housemaid -do 

Lanndress do 

General  ntility  man do 


liOwest. 


07  20 
5  68 
4  88 
1  21 
1  46 
4  38 


Highest. 


$081  80 
243  00 
07  20 
104  40 
145  80 
204  12 
218  70 


Honrs 
per  day. 


(•) 
(*) 


9 

0 
12 
10 

9 
12 
12 

6 
10 
10 


*  All  the  time. 
WATEB  DEPABTMENT. 


12    Clerks  and  inspectors per  week., 

183    Artisans do 

112    Laborers do 


$5  05 

$8  60 

6  46 

9  72 

4  88 

460 

10 

10 
10 


HEALTH  DEPABTMENT. 


20  Clerks 

84  Sanitary  inspectors y. 

IM  Collectors  of  ni^ht-soll 

17  Stokers 

167  Laborers 


$8  40 

$8  60 

6  80 

8  50 

6  07 

777 

683 

8  60 

5  10 

6  88 

n 


10 
10 
10 


PABKS  DEPABTMENT. 


1  General  snperlntendent perannara.. 

10  Park  keepers per  week. 

3  Attendants  in  mnsenm do 

38  Gardeners do 


$1.216  00 
7  89 

.$5  34 

*4  86 

6  10 

..1 

I 

1 

*  With  residence. 


10 
10 
10 
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Wagea'^vaid  to  the  oorporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  BirauR^Aam— Continued. 

EK6INEERIKG. 


Occnpatlons. 


Lowe»*. 


4,  Engineersf p«r«imum..!    $505  44   '  '"42  10       $81641 


T 


Highest   ATenisew 


If  1.1 


t  These  men  also  occapy  houses,  rent  and  fire,  light  sad  rste  free. 
CLERKS,  COUNTER  CASHIERS,  &c. 


9 
9 
1 


8 
4 


Sslaries per  annnm. 

, do do 

do do 


C0LLKCT0B8. 

Salaries per  annum.. 

IK8PBCT0HB. 

Salaries per  annum . . 

do do 


486  00 


488001  36» 
972  00  1  7I2SI 
1.SUM 


486  00  :      9T200 


486  00 


972  00 


TtSN 


S1913 
053  «r 


Vo. 


1 

8 
8 


8 
2 
2 
6 


2 
1 
1 
1 
15 


No. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
15 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
5 


ESTATES  COMMITTEE. 


Occupations. 


TOWK  HALL. 

Curator per  week. 

Cleaners do 

Porters do 


Lowesk    Highest 


Honn 
perdsy. 


COUNCIL  HOUSE.  ' 

Artisans per  week..; 

Uoork  eepers do i 

Porters do 

Cleaners do 

Curator per  annum. 


8  50 
5  S4 
5  10 


WILTON  CKKETBBT. 

Superintendent per  annum . 

Assistant  superintendent do 

Clerks per  week. 

Foreman do 

Carter do 

Gardener do 

Grave-diggers do..... 


$14  58 
2  91 
582 


10  20 

6  07 

5  83 

3  15 

583  00 


1,215  00 
879  08 
486 
850 
5  83 
583 
585 


1» 


f 

U 
9 
( 


19 
If 
If 
If 


RUBERY  HILL  ASYLUMS. 


Occupations. 


Superintendent per  annum . 

Assistant  medical  officer do 

Clinical  assistant do 

Chaplain    do 

Clerk  to  writers  and  purveyors do 

Clerk  to  asylum '. do 

Head  attendant,  male do 

Charge  attemiants,  male do  .... 

Under  attendants,  male ..do 

Night  attendants,  male do 

Married  couple  for  male  side do 

Hall  porter do 

Head  nurse,  female do 

Charge  nurses,  female do 

Under  nui  ses,  female  do 

Night  nurses do 

Engineer per  week. 

Stoker do 

Baker  do 

Painters  do 

Tailors do 

Carpenters do 

Shoemaker do 

Gardener do 

Laborers do 


Lowest.    I    Highest 


Remarks. 


$155  50 
136  08 
155  50 


102 
82 
07 


06 
62 
20 


5 
6 


83 
32 


$1,944  00 

558  90 

558  90 

607  50 

749  75 

729  00 

487  40 

199  25 

165  24 

199  25 

286  74 

1K5  24 

218  70 

136  08 

111  78 

136  08 

8  51 

4  86 

6  32 

6  08 

6  08 

681 

5  83 

486 

4  38 

And  reaidenoe. 

And  residence  with  boivL 

Do. 
Non-resident 

Do. 
And  reaidenoe. 

Do. 
And  residence  and  oniftna 

Do. 

Do. 
And  residence  and  ImstL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
With  residence. 


Do. 
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Vow 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
.1 
1 

6 
12 
2 
1 
1 
9 
l« 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 


Wages  paid  to  ike  oarporation  employM  Im  the  city  of  Birmingham — Continued. 

WINSOX  GREEN  ASYLUMS. 


Occopfttioos. 


Lowest.    I   Highest. 


Soperintondent per  arnnom. 

A^MAtRDt  niedicAl  officer do 

CHni«*a]  nssisUBt do 

Chii|ilaiii do 

Clerk  to  Yin! torn  and  pnrreyors  ...  do 

Clerk  to  ssylam do 

Stoi-e1(eep«'r do 

Head  nitrmlant do 

Charxe  att^rndaots,  male do 

Under  attendants,  male do 

Married  couples  for  male  side do 

Hall  port(*r do 

Head  nurse,  female do 

Chitrge  niiraes,  frmale do 

Under  QiirKes,  female do 

Ni^ht  nnrses,  female do 

Eoeineer per  week . 

Stoker do 

Baker do 

Tailors        do 

Shoemaker do 

Carpen  ters do 

Painter do 


$160  38 
120  08 
228  42 


106  02 

82  62 

106  02 


6  81 


8  01 


Remarks. 


$2,430  00 

With  residenoe. 

583  20 

Residenoe  and  board 

583  20 

Do. 

583  20 

782  75 

563  20 

Do. 

243  00 

Do. 

315  90 

Do. 

100  26 

Do. 

165  25 

Do. 

286  74 

DoL 

185  80 

Do. 

194  40 

Do. 

136  08 

Do. 

111  75 

Do. 

136  08 

Do. 

9  72 

Do. 

6  07 

6  81 

7  29 

6  55 

8  25 

7  20 

BRADFORD. 


REPORT  BY  CONSUL  QRINNELL. 


In  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Department,  conveyed  in 
the  labor  circular  dated  February  15, 1884, 1  have  devoted  myself  during 
the  past  two  months  to  a  studious  examination  and  comprehensive  inves- 
tigation of  the  conditions  of  labor  in  its  various  branches,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  its  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes.  This  has  con- 
sumed more  time  than  I  had  anticipated,  owing  to  the  variety  and  char- 
acter of  industries  represented  in  the  consular  district  of  Bradford,  the 
reluctance  of  both  master  and  workmen  to  impart  to  a  stranger  de- 
tailed information  as  to  their  personal  and  private  interests,  manners  of 
living,  and  mutual  relations,  while,  ad<led  to  this,  was  the  necessity  of 
comparing,  sifting,  and  verifying  the  various  and  often  conflicting  state- 
ments and  facts  elicited  under  the  unfavorable  circumstances  above  re- 
ferred to. 

I  might  have  collated  sufficient  facts  and  data  to  form  a  tolerably 
accurate  report  exclusively  from  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  reports  of  committees,  and  other  printed  sources,  but  I  have  pre- 
ferred to  obtain  the  information  desired  from  personal  interviews  with 
representative  individuals  of  the  classes  standing  for  capital  and  labor. 


•THE  WOOL  INDUSTRY  OF  BBADFOBD. 

The  Dei)artment  is  aware  by  previous  dispatches  from  this  consulate 
that  the  chief  industries  of  Bradford  consist  in  wool-combing,  spinning, 
weaving,  dyeing,  and  finishing  both  yarns  and  goods ;  the  extraction 
and  working  of  iron  ore,  the  manufacturing  of  such  machinery  as  is 
necessitated  in  the  various  processes  in  treating  wool,  in  conjunction 
with  Ihe  neighboring  town  of  Leeds ;  the  quarrying  of  stone,  with  which 
this  district  abounds  and  which  is  suitable  for  building  and  paving 
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purposes,  together  with  such  minor  industries  and  trades  as  are  con- 
comitant to  and  necessitated  by  these. 

It  is  scarcely  neces!»ary  to  say  that  the  wool  iodastry  is  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  important,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  that  Bradford  has 
attained  its  present  commercial  prosperity  and  wealth. 

This  industry  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four  branches:  (1) 
combing,  (2)  spiuoing,  (3)  weaving,  (4)  dyeing  and  finishing. 

The  wool,  wbich  is  brought  from  the  neighboring  counties  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  imported  fh>m  various  parts  of  the  world- 
Australia,  Russia,  &c.,  undergoes  here  the  various  treatments  above  re- 
ferred to,  and  is  exported  from  Bradford  in  every  stage  of  the  process, 
from  the  raw  material  to  the  most  highly-finished  cloths.  These  indus- 
tries, which  are  usually  kept  distinct  and  separate,  give  employment  to 
vast  numbers  of  workingmen,  women,  and  children. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING   GLASSES. 

The  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Bradford,  as  in  other  parts  of 
England,  has  formed  the  subject  of  a  vast  amount  of  deliberative  dis- 
cussion and  legislative  enactments  during  the  past  twenty  or  thir^ 
years,  and  has  undoubtedly  been  greatly  improved  and  ameliorated. 

The  general  tendency  in  conservative  and  monarchical  countries,  a 
tendency  markedly  developed  in  France,  Germany,  and  also  in  England, 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  central  government  in  all  cases  of  difficulty,  dis- 
tress, or  want,  has  led  to  the  passing  of  a  long  series  of  acts  and  laws 
regulating  the  relations  of  master  and  workmen,  the  condition,  manner 
of  life,  hours  of  labor,  ages,  &c. 

In  addition  to  these  laws  and  enactments,  trades  unions  and  work- 
ingmens'  societies  are  now  almost  as  prevalent  as  in  the  middle  ages, 
while  the  necessity  which  called  them  into  being  at  that  time— that  is, 
the  entire  absence  of  any  legislation  upon  the  subject — no  longer  exists, 
so  that  the  workingman  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England,  and 
in  another  sense,  and  almost  in  an  equal  degree,  the  master,  has  ceased 
to  become  a  free  agent,  and  is  so  hampered  b}*  general  laws  and  the  un- 
written codes  of  the  trades,  unions  and  societies  that  individual  free- 
dom of  thought  and  action,  and  a  self-reliance,  which  has  formed  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  English  character,  are  virtually  suppressed. 

WORKINGS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  FACTORY  ACT. 

It  is  obviously  not  within  the  province  of  a  consular  officer  to  obtrude 
any  criticisms  upon  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited, 
but  I  may  be  permitted  to  proffer  some  observations  which  have  sug- 
gested themselves  to  me  after  conversations  with  masters  and  work- 
men in  reference  more  especially  to  two  recent  enactments  of  the  British 
Parliament.  1  refer  to  the  laws  commonly  known  as  .the  factory  act, 
1878,  and  the  employers'  liability  act,  1880.»  The  former,  with  the*  view 
to  preventing  the  overworking  of  the  operatives  in  manufacturing  mills, 
&c.,  and  to  obviate  a  tendency  which  was  supposed  to  be  manifest  to 
overwork  women  audchildren,  and  thus  impair  and  undermine  the  healtii 
of  future  generations  of  British  subjects,  prescribe  the  hours  during 
which  women  and  children  should  work,  limiting  the  former  to  fifty-six 
hours  per  week,  and  the  latter  to  a  number  proportionately  smaller  in 
accordance  with  their  age.    Whilst  the  policy  of  the  act  in  regard  to 

*  Pablisbed  in  appeudix. 
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children  is  undoabtedly  far-seeing  and  beneflcial  (althoagh  discretion 
on  sncb  matters  might  have  been  left  to  the  parents) ,  it  is  at  least  donbt- 
fal  in  the  case  of  women  who  form  a  large  majority  in  the  manufactur- 
ing mills  of  England. 

The  obvious  results  of  this  act  are :  First,  that  the  wages  are  reduced 
proportionately  to  the  number  of  hours  which  have  been  shortened  and 
that  the  income  of  the  family  is  materially  lessened.  This  may  be  esti- 
mated at  10  per  cent. 

The  second,  and  equally  if  not  more,  important  result  is,  that  in  the 
excessive  competition  with  the  manufactures  of  France  and  Germany, 
in  which  countries  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  work  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  masters  and  operatives,  England  is  at  an  immense 
disadvantage,  and  may  not  improbably  be  superseded  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  by  the  products  of  manufacture  which  these  countries  are 
able  to  produce  more  cheaply  and  consequently  to  sell  more  cheaply. 

The  other  law,  which  is  of  a  less  general  nature  and  minor  importance, 
provides  that  the  employer  shall  be  liable  for  damages  to  workmen  in- 
jured or  killed  in  his  employ,  whether  or  not  the  injury  or  death  was 
the  result  of  their  own  carelessness  or  that  of  a  fellow-workman.  It 
would  seem  that  this  should  have  been  left,  as  in  our  country,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  courtiS,  who  under  the  doctrine  of  contributory  negli- 
gence would  decide  whether  the  employer  was  or  was  not  liable.  The 
result  of  this  law  would  seem  to  engender  carelessness  among  the  work- 
ing people,  individually  and  collectively,  and  to  probably  increase  the 
number  of  accidents,  whilst  the  manufacturer  has  recourse  to  insurance 
companies,  whicb,  upon  payment  of  an  annual  premium,  assume  all  lia- 
bility he  may  incur  through  accidents  to  his  workmen. 

1  merely  submit  these  considerations,  which  are  the  result  of  some  re- 
flections on  the  matter,  and  which  offer  themselves  to  my  mind  as  se- 
rious objections  to  laws  which  were  enacted  with  a  purely  humanitarian 
view  and  with  the  zealous  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  its  subjects  which 
has  always  actuated  the  British  Government. 

WAGES,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

The  depression  of  trade  which  has  existed  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  England  since  1876-77,  and  which  was  due  to  a  variety  of  con- 
tributory causes,  chiefly  in  the  United  States  and  France,  and  which 
reached  its  lowest  ebb  in  187d-'79,  has  gradually  given  place  to  a  grow- 
ing prosperity,  which  has  now  reached  a  point  only  exceeded  by  theflc- 
titious  and  unnatural  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity  consequent 
on,  and  subsequent  to,  the  American  civil  war  and  Franco-German 
war.  The  working  classes  were  obliged  during  the  years  of  depression 
to  leave  in  great  numbers  Bradford  and  neighboring  manufacturing 
towns  and  seek  employment  elsewhere.  Mills  and  factories  were  either 
worked  on  a  very  reduced  scale,  or  in  some  instances  were  obliged  en- 
tirely to  suspend  work.  At  the  present  time  all  factories  and  mills  in 
this  vicinity  are  in  active  work,  with  a  full  complement  of  operatives, 
who  have  been  enabled  to  exact  and  receive  the  same  wages  which  they 
obtained  in  1876.  Indeed  the  reviving  prosperity  is  so  marked  that 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  more  working  men  and  women. 

I  inclose  herewith  carefully  prepared  tabular  statements,  twelve  in 
number,  showing  in  great  detail  the  wages  now  received  by  the  work- 
ing classes  in  Bradford  and  district,  together  with  brief  statement  show- 
ing in  part  the  wages  received  by  tnem  in  1876-'79.  Also  tabular  state- 
ment showing  the  cost  of  living  amongst  the  working  classes.    The 
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facts  and  data  therein  given  have  been  collected  from  many  different 
sources,  and  have  been  compared  together,  and  more  especially  with  the 
labor  returns  furnished  from  the  Bradford  district  to  the  British  Got- 
ernment,  and  kindly  submitted  to  me  in  advance  of  their  communication 
to  the  British  Government  by  Mr.  Henry  Mitchell,  J.  P.,  so  that  I  am 
convinced  that  they  give  an  entirely  reliable  and  accurate  view  of  the 
condition  and  results  of  labor  in  this  district. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OP  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  evident  deduction  from  a  careful  perusal  of  these  statements  and 
returns  is,  that  the  working  classes  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  well  being 
and  prosperity.  The  wages  received  by  an  average  family  of  the  work- 
ing classes  are  more  than  sufficient  for  their  wants,  and  allows  them  to 
indulge  in  such  amusements  as  are  most  congenial  to  Yorkshiremen. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  amusements  too  often  take  the  form  of 
low  dissipation,  not  only  of  the  men,  but  even  of  the  women  and  younger 
persons.  Drinking  to  excess  is  most  common  (although  strenuous 
efforts  have  been  lately  made  by  introducing  what  are  called  coffee  tav- 
erns to  overcome  this  vice)  and  immorality  prevails  to  a  gre  at  exter.t, 
but  the  more  healthy  outdoor  amusements  such  as  football  and  cricket 
are  very  popular  and  largely  attended  by  the  working  classes.  I  was 
forcibly  impressed  with  this  a  short  time  since  upon  learning  that  the 
receipts  for  admission  to  afoot-ball  match  amounted  to  £287  ($l,:$96.72). 
The  attendance  at  these  matches  and  games,  which  have  a  merely  slight 
local  interest,  is  largely  composed  of  the  working  classes. 

Were  thrifty  and  economical  habits  as  inherent  in  the  English  char- 
acter as  in  the  French  and  German,  sufficient  money  might  easily  be 
economized  by  the  working  classes  to  enable  them  to  regard  with  equa- 
nimity and  to  endure  without  suffering  the  evils  of  the  periodical  de- 
pressions in  trade  which  now  weigh  so  heavily  upon  them. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYlfe. 

In  regard  to  the  mutual  feeling  and  relation  between  employer  and 
employed,  I  would  say  that  the  old  spirit  of  loyalty  and  fealty  to  the 
master  which  formerly  existed,  in  a  strong  degree,  and  which  now  exists 
in  some  country  communities,  has  entirely  died  out  in  large  manufact- 
uring towns,  and  the  relations  between  masters  and  workmen  are  con- 
fined now  simply  to  the  exigencies  and  requirements  of  business,  the 
master  knowing  few  or  none  of  the  workmen  under  his  employ  and  the 
workingman  remaining  with  or  deserting  the  master  in  proportion  as 
the  wages  offered  are  equally  great  or  less  than  his  competitors. 

In  this  connection,  i,  e ,  the  relations  between  master  and  workman, 
I  may  allude  to  strikes  upon  which  the  Government  ask  information. 
There  have  been  no  strikes  of  a  serious  nature  in  Bradford  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  demand  for  higher  wages  which  has  been  lately  made  has 
been  acceded  to  by  the  dyers  and  spinners,  who  realized  the  justice  of 
the  demand  but  who  exhibited  a  reluctance,  sometimes  even  allowing 
the  workmen  to  leave  work  two  or  three  days  for  the  sake  of  enhancing 
in  the  eyes  of  the  workmen  the  value  of  the  concession  granted. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

In  terminating  this  dispatch  I  wish  to  express  my  acknowledgments 
and  thanks  to  Maj.  W.  H.  Shepherd,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Mitchell  & 
Shepherd,  in  whose  immense  mills  Turkey,  Van,  and  Gape  mohair  is 
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fiorted,  washed,  scoured,  spun,  and  woven.  Major  Shepherd  is  a 
member  of  the  council  of  the  Bradford  chamber  of  commerce,  examiner 
in  the  weaving  and  pattern  designing  of  the  city  and  guilds  of  Ijondon 
Institute,  &e.  He  has  given  me  valuable  information  on  labor  and 
wage^  and  I  have  the  pleasure  also  to  inclose  copy  of  a  letter  from  him 
addressed  to  me  on  the  subject. 

I  also  inclose  herein  with  considerable  satisfaction  copy  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  on  the  general  subject  of  the  dispatch  by  Mr.  Henry 
Mitchell,  J.  P.,  vice-president  of  the  group  of  jurors  of  wool  and 
silk  fabrics  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  of  1876  and  Paris  Exposi- 
tion of  1878;  pre^sident  of  the  chamber  of  commerce;  president  and  al- 
most creator  of  the  now  celebrated  Bradford  Technical  College ;  formerly 
mayor  of  Bradford,  and  head  of  the  widely-known  house  of  A.  &  S. 
Henry  &  Co.  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  has  made  a  profound  and  elaborate 
study  of  economic  and  industrial  questions,  and  who  is  prominently  and 
favorably  known  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  has  given  me  the 
results  of  his  long  and  careful  observation,  and  I  am  desirous  of  ex- 
pressing my  obligations  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  Department  for  his 
conrtes}''  in  furnishing  me  with  a  great  deal  of  information  upon  the 
subject-matter  of  this  dispatch,  as  well  as  the  returns  for  the  British 
Government  above  referred  to. 

I  trust  that  this  report,  together  with  Mr.  Mitchell's  comprehensive 
letter,  and  that  of  Major  Shepherd  before  referred  to,  willfully  and  com- 
pletely respond  to  the  questions  propounded  by  the  Department  and 
enable  it  to  judge  accurately  the  various  phases  of  the  labor  problem  in 
the  north  of  England,  with  the  industrial  and  economic  conditions  con- 
nected therewith. 

WILLIAM  F.  GRINNELL, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bradford^  June  28,  1884. 


APPENDIX  TO  CONSUL  GRINNELVS  REPORT. 

CONDITION  OF  BRADFORD  INDUSTRIES. 

Mr,  TT.  J7.  Shepherd  to  Consul  Grinnell. 

Bradford,  Jvne  .30, 1S84. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  Acting  on  the  auggestion  yon  gave  me  a  few  days  ago,  I  have  now 
the  pleasure  to  band  yon  a  few  comparisons  I  have  made  between  the  state  of  trade 
ill  Bradford  at  the  present  time  and  that  which  existed  in  1878,  together  with  some 
ireneral  remarks  ou  the  conditions  of  our  industry  and  the  relations  which  prevail 
l>^tweej  employers  and  work-people. 

In  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  present  rate  of  wages  in  the  Bradford  trade 
and  those  which  prevailed  in  1878,  and  between  the  conditions  which  then  prevailed 
and  which  now  prevail,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  a  little  further  than  187b  the 
more  clearly  to  understand  the  situation. 

Up  to  1875  the  Bradford  trade  had  been  flonrishing  and  manufacturers  could  hardly 
believe  that  the  time  would  ever  come  when  ordinary  Brndfonl  dress  goods  would  bo 
practically  unsalable.  The  first  reduction  in  wages  took  plnco  about  June,  1876,  and 
that  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  time  when  the  worK-]>eo;)le  first  began  to  feel 
the  pinch  which  their  employers  had  felt  for  a  year  or  more.  In  IS7S  luster  goods 
had  gone  out,  yet  manufacturers  pcraisted  in  making  bright  goods,  and  declined  to 
change  their  machinery  or  style  of  manufacture,  because  "Bradford  goods  had  always 
been  wanted,  and  would  doubtless  be  wanted  again,"  whilst  a  few  were  shrewd 
enough  to  go  in  for  the  manufacture  of  soft  wool  dress  goods,  atid  were  already  com- 
peting more  or  less  successfully  with  the  manufacturers  of  Rheims  or  Roubaix. 
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In  this  country,  too,  ▼«ry  laudable  efforts  were  made  by  many  of  the  leaders  of 
fashion  amongst  the  aristocracy  to  change  the  prevailing  taste  into  home  manufact- 
ures, bat  with  the  resnlt  only  that  until  the  tight,  close-titting  garments  then  worn 
went  out  of  fashion,  Bradford  must  either  make  soft  wool  goods  or  Ronbaix  must 
do  the  business.  Radical  changes  of  ihis  character  must  necessarily  be  a  work  of 
considerable  time,  and  (to  use  an  old  adage)  "whilst  the  grass  was  growing  the 
horse  was  starving."  So  we  find  a  signiticant  indication  of  the  Bra<lford  trade 
barometer  when  in  m79  a  second  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  wages  took  place,  whilst 
several  large  firms,  both  of  merchants,  spinners,  and  manufacturers,  went  out  of  busi- 
ness voluntarily  or  otherwise. 

A  good  deal  of  long  wool  combing  and  spinning  machinery  was  in  consequence 
thrown  out  of  work,  and  a  large  unmber  of  looms  either  broken  up  or  exported ;  yet 
there  was  very  little  suffering  amongst  the  working  classes,  and  (considering  the 
very  great  depression  in  trade)  comparatively  few  operatives  out  of  work.  Whilst  it 
is  only  fair  to  infer  that  some  of  those  who  were  attracted  to  the  district  by  previous 
good  times  had  either  returned  to  their  old  homes  and  occupations  or  emigrated  to 
other  conntricK,  yet  many  remained,  and  nearly  all  were  eiujiloyed. 

This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  very  considerable  demand  which  had  grown  up 
for  cashmeres  and  dress  goods,  for  which  France  had  hitherto  had  a  complete  mo- 
nopoly, and,  in  a  greater  and  ever-increasing  degree  by  the  manufactnre  of  worsted 
coatings,  most  of  which  were  woven,  and  the  whole  of  the  yarn  for  which  was  spun 
in  Bradford  and  the  district,  thus  causing  the  fine-wool  spinners  to  be  well  employed 
at  satisfactory  rates.  Fine-wool  combers  were  also  exceedingly  bnsy,  many  of  the 
establishments  working  both  night  and  day.  A  large  qnautity  of  new  nuichinery 
was  put  down,  and  very  considerable  extensions  were  made  iu  this  particular  branch. 
One  well-known  firm  of  commission  wool-combers,  Messrs.  Isaac  Holden  &  Sons, 
whose  colossal  establishments  in  France,  at  Croix  and  elsewhere,  are  amongst  the 
wonders  of  French  manufacturing  industries,  commenced  the  erection  of  additional 
premises,  twice  the  size  of  their  already  enormous  establishment,  in  Bradford.  For 
these  reasons  we  find  that  the  rate  of  wages  established  in  1879  has  been  maintained 
nntil  the  month  of  May  this  year,  when  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  demand 
for  luster  and  mohair  yams,  with  a  more  pronounced  indication  of  the  return  of 
luster  goods  to  favor,  has  been  the  means  of  a  concession,  by  most  of  the  leading 
spinners,  of  the  10  per  cent,  which  was  taken  off  in  1879,  thus  leaving  wages  pretty 
much  as  they  were  In  that  year.  The  couditions  of  the  trade  are,  however,  some- 
what altered,  for  whilst  the  number  of  looms  and  their  producing  power  must  be 
considerably  less,  the  increase  of  speed  and  other  improvements  in  spinning  whilst 
requiring  fewer  hands  to  attend  to  the  work,  must  be  producing  at  the  present  time 
more  yarn  than  at  any  previous  period. 

Certainly  the  most  distinct,  features  of  the  past  seven  years  are:  1st.  The  marked  im- 
provement in  taste  and  skillshown  by  manufacturers  iu  producing  all-wool  goods  which 
were  previously  imported  from  France ;  and  2d.  The  enormous  growth  and  expansion 
of  the  manufacture  of  worsted  coatings,  which  may  be  said  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  Bradford  trade. 

While  the  operatives  have  thus  scarcely  felt  the  pinch  of  bad  times,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  employers  hi^ve  suffered  seriously  and  it  will  be  fortunate  if  the  present  re- 
turn of  prosperity  enables  them  to  recoup  themselves  for  their  losses ;  certainly  the 
diminished  power  of  production  ought  to  give  them  a  much  larger  margin  of  profit 
than  heretofore,  adversity  has  not  been  altogether  an  unmixed  evil,  for  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  has  taught  both  employers  and  employ^  the  necessity  for  greater  economy 
and  thrift,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  proved,  beyond  dispute,  that  greater  taste  and 
skill  must  be  exercised,  both  in  design  and  combination  of  color,  if  Bradford  is  to  hold 
its  own  iu  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Yorkshire  men  generally  have  the  credit  of  being  shrewd  enough  in  most  things, 
but  especially  where  their  own  int«re4)ts  are  concerned,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Bradford  Technical  College,  with  its  staff  of  art  and  science  teachers,  its  professors 
of  chemistry  and  dyeing,  and  its  schools  of  mechanical  science,  weaving  and  pattern 
designing,  indicate  plainly  the  determination  of  Bradford  that  her  young  men,  both 
artisans  and  those  in  a  higher  position,  shall  luck  no  opportnnity  of  gaining  that 
theoretical  and  practical  training  which  shall  again  place  and  keep  her  at  the  head  of 
the  manufacturing  world.  In  one  thing  Bradford  must  be  congratulated,  and  that  is 
the  good  feeling  which  has  always  prevailed  between  employer  and  employed. 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  large  towns  there  is  not  that  personal  interest  which  exists 
in  villages  between  the  employer  and  his  work-people,  where  all  are  dependent  on 
one  particular  establishment.  Yet,  Bradford  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  ex- 
citement amongst  the  dyers,  has  been  particularly  free  from  strikes  and  turn-outs. 

On  the  part  of  the  masters  there  has  always  been  a  disposition  to  give  a  reasonable 
advance  in  wages,  when  circumstances  permitted  (and  in  many  cases  before),  while 
the  hands  do  not  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  masters,  for  some  years,  have  been 
willing  to  work  without  profit,  simply  to  keep  their  work-people  employed. 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  coDsidered  fortunate  for  both  sides  that  there  is  nothiog  which 
can  be  called  an  organized  condition  either  of  capital  or  labor ;  of  clubs  and  Hocieties, 
there  are  plenty ;  for  instance,  the  engineers,  overlookers,  warp-dressers,  mechanics, 
&c.,  all  have  their  societies,  hot  they  partake  more  of  the  character  of  *'sick  clubs,'' 
and  although  these  societies  have  now  and  then  been  used  to  prevent  men  from  ap- 
plying for  work  where  there  might  be  a  dispute  between  the  men  and  their  employers, 
yet  their  influence  is  more  frequently  and  wisely  employed  in  finding  work  for  those 
who  may  be  in  want  of  situations. 

The  only  strikes  worth  mentioning  have  been  in  the  case  of  dyers  and  masons :  in 
the  former  case  both  sides  have  displayed  a  laudable  willingness  after  n  little  while 
to  meet  each  other  and  to  submit  to  arbitration,  whilst  the  masons  have  generally 
been  able  to  agree  with  their  employers  after  a  very  short  term  of  idleness. 

Politically  "Jack  is  as  good  as  his  master,"  and  whilst  I  am  pretty  sure  that  none 
of  my  workmen,  being  Radicals,  would  vote  on  my  side,  being  a  Conservative,  on  the 
other  hand  I  am  equally  certain  that  if  I  had  a  Conservative  voter  in  my  employment 
he  would  vote  against  me  if  I  were  a  Liberal,  and  I  should  consider  him  worthless  if 
he  didn't. 

No  doubt  the  establishment  of  political  clubs  where  workingmen  voters  are  made 
much  <if,  and  where  woikingmen's  questions,  under  the  influence  of  the  caucus,  are 
contionally  brought  to  the  front,  have  made  politics  more  attractive  to  the  workmen; 
they  do  not,  however,  always  And  that  those  are  most  liberal  as  employers  who  are  the 
most  demonstrative  politically  as  Liberals. 

With  respect  to  the  tendency  of  legislation  in  regard  to  labor  and  the  working 
people,  my  feeling  is  that  too  much  legislation  bas  been  done,  certainly  not  always  to 
the  advantage  of  the  workman  but  in  some  instances  to  the  detriment  of  both  master 
and  man. 

There  was  surely  no  harm  in  working  sixty  hoars  per  week,  and  the  flfty-six  hours'  bill 
was  only  passed  because  the  Tories  found  that  the  Liberals  intended  making  that  a  strong 
point  ana  so  adopted  it  into  their  programme;  the  hnmanitarian  cry  about  the  hard* 
ship  of  compelling  little  children  to  go  to  work  so  early  as  6  o'clock  in  the  morning 
was  proved  to  be  nonsense,  because  as  ^oon  as  the  act  came  into  force  and  the  work- 
people were  offered  the  alternative  of  beginning  work  at  6  or  6.30>— leaving  off  at  5.15 
or  5.45  at  night,  they  practically  all  voted  for  beginning  work  at  6  o'clock,  and  again 
moat  of  them  would  nave  been  only  too  glad  to  have  worked  sixty  hours  per  week  ever 
since  the  aet  was  passed  had  the  state  of  trade  required  them  to  do  so. 

The  "  employers  liability  act,"  whereby  masters  are  made  responsible  for  an  accident 
to  a  workman,  even  by  the  carelessness  of  a  fellow- workman,  has  simply  resulted  in 
a  state  of  things  the  very  opposite  of  what  was  intended. 

Men  are  more  careless  because  whatever  happens  the  roaster  is  responsible,  and  on 
the  other  hand  a  master,  by  an  annual  payment  to  one  of  the  Employers  Liability  In- 
aarance  Associations,  may  protect  himself  from  any  action  at  law  or  from  the  conse- 
qnences  of  any  accident  which  may  happen  to  those  in  his  employment,  and  so  having 
paid  the  money  he  naturally  thinks  less  of  an  accident  than  oefore. 

Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  leave  things  as  they  were,  and  to  have  allowed 
those  who  have  their  labor  to  sell  to  get  the  best  price  and  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditiona  circumstances  permitted,  instead  of  driving  industries  out  of  the  country  by 
imposing  burdens  which  are  proving  a  grievous  addition  to  those  already  home  bv 
the  heavily  handicapped  manufacturers  of  this  country. 

Tmating  that  this  may  be  of  interest  to  you.    I  remain  yours,  very  faithfully. 


W.  F.  Grinnkll,  Esq., 

United  States  Consul,  Bradford, 


W.  H.  SHEPHERD. 


THE  WORSTED  INDUSTRIES  OF  BRADFORD. 

Mr.  Henry  Mitchell  to  Consul  Grinnell. 

Bradford,  June  27,  1884. 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  my  conversation  with  you  yesterday,  I  have  much 
pleasure  m  giving  you  some  account  of  the  past  and  present  position  of  the  worsted 
industry  of  th*s  district.  My  recollection  of  the  condition  of  our  trade  extends  over 
nearly  a  half  a  century,  as  so  far  back  as  the  year  18:36  I  was  employed  in  a  spinning 
and  weaving  factory  a  few  miles  from  this  town.  At  that  time  the  wool  was  entirely 
oombed  by  hand,  and  the  work  was  done  to  a  large  extent  in  the  cottages  of  the  work- 
people, and  as  charcoal  was  largely  used  for  heating  the  combs  the  occupation  was 
very  detrimental  to  health,  and  this,  combined  with  bad  sanitary  conditions,  caused  the 
average  mortality  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  present  time.    Weaving  was  also 
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mostly  done  by  band,  and  was  also  carritMl  on  in  the  houses  of  the  opeTatives;  power- 
looms  were  then  just  being  introduced,  but  weaving  by  hand  continued  to  Home  ex- 
tent for  about  ten  years;  now  it  is  almost  entirely  superseded  by  power-looms, sod 
combing  by  han<l  has  been  entirely  abolished  for  about  twenty-five  years ;  combing 
machines  came  into  pretty  general  use  from  1848  to  1860,  and  no  hand-work  is  nov 
done. 

The  introduction  of  machine  combing  has  had  a  most  important  bearing  npon  the 
growth  and  development  of  our  trade ;  it  has  reduced  the  cost  of  combing  75  per  cent 
on  long  wooIh,  and  in  some  instances,  espt^cially  in  fine  wools,  the  cost  is  reduced  to 
about  one  eighth  of  the  price  paid  to  hand-combers  in  1836.  There  have  also  been 
very  marked  improvements  in  spinning  machinery,  such  as  the  introduction  of  csp- 
frames,  &o.,  this,  with  increased  speed  and  length  of  frames,  has  reduced  the  cost  of 
spinning  nearly  one-half,  and  has  moi'e  than  doubled  the  prodnct  of  the  same  number 
of  hands. 

In  weaving  the  changes  have  been  still  more  remarkable,  a  hand-loom  weaTer,i& 
1830,  seldom  prodnced  more  than  30  or  40  yards  of  cloth  per  week,  now  a  single  weaver, 
minding  two  looms,  will  frequently  turn  out  200  to  250  yainls  of  cloth  in  the  sanae 
time. 

In  dyeing  also  there  has  been  very  remarkable  prf>gr6ss.  Formerly  and  for  some 
years  after  the  introduction  of  cotton-warps,  wool  and  cotton  could  not  be  dyed  to- 
geth«  r,  and  it  was  necessary  to  dye  the  cotton-warps  before  weaving,  either  for  black 
or  colors ;  now  our  dyers  are  able  to  dye  cotton  and  wool  fabrics  to  any  shade  r«>- 
quired  and  at  little  more  than  half  the  cost  of  forty  years  ago.  The  growth  of  oar 
trade  has  been  enormous.  In  1836  the  total  amount  was  estimated  at  not  over 
£5,000,000,  now  it  is  supposed  to  reach  at  least  £:I5,000,000;  at  the  former  period  there 
were  not  more  than  five  or  six  leading  sta])le  articles  produced,  now  there  are  at  least 
fifty.  In  1836  onr  goods  weie  almost  entirely  made  of  English  wool,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  Australian,  so  with  American  and  German,  now  we  use  wool  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  foreign  supply  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  home,  besides 
which  we  use  enormous  quau titles  of  mohair,  alpaca,  silk,  and  other  fibers  which 
were  then  unknown. 

The  introduction  of  cotton-warps  in  1838  and  1839,  as  well  as  the  introdnctioo  of 
mohair  and  alpaca  about  the  same  time,  led  to  an  enormous  development  of  onr  trade, 
and  to  the  production  of  a  lar^e  variety  of  cheap  and  beautiful  fabrics,  which  had 
not  previously  been  made.  This  was  alno  greatly  stimulated  by  the  introduction  aod 
development  of  railways,  and  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws.  These  undoubtedly  eo- 
abled  foreign  countries  to  greatly  increase  their  purchases  of  our  goods,  and  alsD 
tended  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  people.  Since  that  time  the  wages  of  spinners 
have  increased  nearly  40  per  cent,  and  of  weavers  at  least  25  per  cent. 

At  the  present  time  the  earnings  of  our  operatives  are  about  10  per  cent,  lees  thaa 
at  the  hignest  point,  which  was  probably  reached  in  1871  or  1872. 

There  has  recently  been  an  advance  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  spinneia, 
weavers,  and  dyers.  They  are  now  well  employed,  and  are  producing  a  larger  variety 
of  articles  than  at  any  former  period. 

Bradford  has  made  more  rapid  strides  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  in  the  va- 
riety and  excellence  of  its  products  than  at  any  former  period,  aod  although  many 
other  branches  of  indnstrv  are  considerablv  depressed,  all  onr  best  manufactaren  ia 
this  district  are  well  employed  and  are  full  of  onlers  for  some  months  to  come.  This 
improvement  may  be  attributed  to  the  rapid  progress  of  education,  to  the  fact  that 
operatives  are  both  intelligent,  sober,  and  industrious. 

We  have  excellent  elementary  schools  all  over  the  borough,  and  have  recently  es- 
tablished a  technical  college,  in  which  onr  overlookers  and  managers  are  receivings 
first-rate  education  in  all  those  branches  of  art  and  science  which  have  a  direct  b«r- 
ing  upon  our  industries.  The  institution  has  cost  about  £40,000,  and  is  attended  bj 
over  eight  hundred  students,  and  the  number  is  steadily  increasing. 

Forty  years  ago  the  hours  of  labor  in  our  factories  were  seventy-two  per  week,  aod 
a  very  small  number  of  our  operatives  received  any  education  except  those  working 
halt'- time.  Now  the  hours  are  reduce<l  to  fifty-six  and  one-half  per  week,  and  all  are 
compelled  to  go  to  school  until  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  annexed  table 
will  show  the  progress  of  edncation  since  1871. 

Although  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  so  much  reduced,  there  has  been  no  percep- 
tible fulling  off  in  the  production  of  goods,  as  the  speed  of  machinery  has  been  in- 
creased, aud  the  hands  are  able  to  give  more  attention  to  their  work  and  to  tura  oat 
as  much  as  at  any  former  period.  There  has  also  been  a  very  marked  decrease  in  the 
mortality  of  both  children  and  iulults.  as  is  shown  in  the  annexed  table,  and  Bradford 
is  now  considered  the  healthient  manufacturing  town  in  the  Kingd  )ra. 

Our  district  is  also  favored  with  an  abundant  supply  of  coal  aud  iron,  as  well  as  of 
raw  material  for  mauufacturiug,  beiug  in  the  center  of  the  great  wool-prodaeJog 
counties  of  Yorkshire  and  Liueolnshire,  from  which  our  best  luster  wools  are  sup- 
plied. 
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The  rate  of  wages  to-day  does  not  materially  vary  from  that  of  187H.  There  has 
beeD  some  reduction  in  wages  of  masons,  carpenters,  builders,  and  also  in  the  spin- 
ning and  manufacturing  business  during  the  depressed  period  of  1879  to  1883,  but 
recently  an  advance  has  taken  place  about  equal  to  the  reduction  then  made. 
^  The  habits  of  the  working  classes  are  generally  steady  and  trustworthy,  and  a  con- 
aiderable  proportion  of  them  save  money,  and  a  few  own  their  own  cottages. 

Apart  from  the  building  and  machinery  trades,  very  few  trades  unions  exist.  The 
work  in  connection  with  our  staple  industry  is  so  diversified  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  ^x  a  uniform  rate  of  wages. 

Generallv  speaking,  a  very  good  feeling  exists  between  the  employers  and  their 
work-people^  and  we  have  very  few  strikes,  when  these  occur;  they  are  usually  set- 
tled very 'quickly,  either  hj  direct  negotiation  or  by  reference  to  an  arbitrator. 

The  working  people  are  tree  to  purcnase  the  necessaries  of  life  wherever  they  choose } 
employers  impose  no  condition  in  this  regard.  They  are  generally  paid  weekly  in 
ordinary  currency.  Several  prosperous  co-operative  societies  exist  for  distributing 
articles  of  food  and  clothing,  and  some  have  accumulated  considerable  capital,  and 
have  fulfilled  the  promises  held  out  at  their  formation ;  but  I  don't  know  oi  any  such 
societies  which  have  succeeded  as  manufacturers  or  producers. 

The  general  condition  of  the  working  classes  has  greatly  improved  durine  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years;  as  a  rule  they  are  sober,  frugal,  and  industrious,  and  many  of 
them  nave  fairly  comfortable  homes,  and  are  well  clothed.  In  many  cases  they  are 
able  to  lay  in>  something  for  old  age  and  sickness,  and  many  clubn  and  societies  are 
established  for  this  purpose.  There  are  some  exceptions,  but  they  are  chiefly  the  idle 
and  intemperate,  or  thone  who  have  weakly  constitutions. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  to  protect  employes  from  accident  by  guarding  all  ma- 
chinery of  a  dangerous  character,  and  masters  are  liable  for  any  damages  arising 
from  neglect  of  these  precautions. 

All  male  householders  now  possess  the  franchise,  and  can  vote  for  both  members  of 
Parliament  and  municipal  officers,  and  as  the  working  classes  are  usually  in  a  large 
majority  they  exercise  considerable  influence  at  elections.  They  pay  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  taxation  of  the  country,  the  only  articles  subject  to  duty  being  tea,  coffee, 
tobacco,  wine,  and  spirits. 

The  tendency  of  legislation  is  to  shorten  tbe  hours  of  labor,  and  to  give  every  pos- 
sible protection  to  workers. 

The  chief  causes  of  emigration  are  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  the  difficulty 
of  finding  suitable  occupation,  and  the  desire  to  improve  the  position  in  life. 

I  am  unable  to  answer  your  specific  questions  in  regard  to  female  labor,  as  we  have 
no  reliable  statistics  to  guide  Ud:  a  very  large  proportion,  however,  of  both  our  spin- 
ners and  weavers  are  females,  ana  they  are  generally  preferred  to  men ;  they  earn  quite 
as  good  wages,  which  range  f^om  10  shillings  to  25  shillings  a  week  for  adult  women. 
Some  of  them  are  married  and  have  families,  and  in  such  cases  I  fear  the  health  of 
their  children  suffers  somewhat  irom  the  absence  of  the  mothers,  but  the  shortened 
honrs  of  labor  has  greatly  modified  this  evil,  and  infant  mortality  has  greatly  decreased 
daring  the  past  few  years. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

HENRY  MITCHELL. 
W.  F.  Grinnsll,  Esq., 

United  States  Coneul,  Bradford. 


Children  at  echools  in  Bradford. 


Popmlatioii 

29'niDber  of  children  in  public  elementary  schools 
Average  sttendanoe 

JTmnbef^of  half-timers 


March. 


November. 


1871. 
140,000 
14,204 

0.064 
1875. 

9,732 


1888. 

200.000 
86,487 
27,031 

6,157 


Increase. 


54,000 
22,283 
17,967 

*a,fl76 


Increase 
per  cent. 


86.8 
156.8 
198.2 

*  68 


*  Decrease. 

Before  the  passing  of  Lord  Sandon's  act,  in  1876,  children  onder  ten  years  of  age  Trere  taken  into 
employment  independent  of  standard  passed.  They  moat  nov  be  ten  years  of  age  and  have  passed  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  of  standard  2. 
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Returns  relatiffe  to  the  population  of  Bradford. 


Year. 


Death-rate 

per  1,000,  all 

ages. 


1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883. 


25.0 
24.9 
26.4 
25.4 
30.6 
27.0 
27.3 
24.6 
26.6 
25.6 
27.6 
26.7 
26.7 
25.2 
27.9 
28.3 
25.2 
23.8 
24.1 
22.9 
22.0 
19.7 
21.2 

las 


Deaths  of  in- 
fiBUDts  under 
1  \ear,  per 

1,000  births. 


D«aUi-r>t«ff 
I  chiMrciiDB- 
I  der  5  yein, 
•perlO0d«tffai 

I  atallasci. 


208 
200 
197 
206 
189 
200 
174 
155 
177 
150 
174 
153 
178 
146 


5&S 

47.5 
44. » 
31.1 
32.} 

4&I 

4&I 
9L» 


Town  Hall,  Bbadfobd,  Juns  28, 1884. 


THOS.  WHITESIDE  HIHE,  B.  A.,  if.  P.X.. 

Medieal  O0lcer  qfEtdtk. 


STATEMENTS  SHOWING  THE   WAGES  PAID  IN  THE  GENERAL  TRADES 

AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  BRADFORD. 


Wages  paid  per  week  in  Bradfora. 


Oooapations. 


Assistants : 

Chemists  (per  annom) 

Coffee  taverns : 

Male 

Female 

Drapers: 

Male  (perannnm) 

Female  (residing  on  the  premises) 

Grocers: 

Countermen 

Warehousemen 

Local  trayelers 

Boilding : 

BritHclayers 

Masons 

Plasterers 

Slaters 

Plumbers  and  glaxiers 

Gas-fitters 

Joiners 

Laborers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Basket-makers  (piece-work) 

Brush-makers  (piece-work) 

Brewers'  laborers 

Brass  founders  and  finishers 

Bill-posters 

Boot  and  shoe  making : 

Ladles'  boot-making per  nair. 

Gent's  shoe-makiDg do... 

Gent's  boot-making do... 

Gent's  long  work do... 


Hours 

per 
week. 


65  to  70 

63 
68 

00 


57  to  60 
67  to  60 
67  to  60 


58 
54 


Lowest 


1316  82 

438 

2  43 

97  83 
97  38 

486 

3  65 
978 


7  05 


5  83 
8  89 
7  29 

6  07 
4  86 
6  57 
6  83 


Highest. 


$583  06 

12  16 
3« 

906  SI 
291  99 

978 

583 

12  16 


8  75 
683 

9  73 
8  51 
6  32 
826 
632 


$38IS 

C« 
314 

sntt 

mu 

7» 

its 

UN 

7« 
79 
TS 
TSi 
7S 
7S8 
69 
4« 
75S 

*^ 

8Sl 

'  79 

58 

121 

IS? 

Ill 

158toia 
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WageB  poUdper  week  in  Bradford— Continned. 


Occnpatioiia. 


Hoan 

per 
week. 


Boot  and  shoe  making— Continued. 

Extra  toe < 

Stitches  pricked 

Patent 

Brick  and  tile  maldng  (piece) : 

Clay-getters,  panmen,  setters,  diaohArging  kiln,  6  cents 
per  1.000 

Mavhinenien 

Machine  boys 

FirinjE  kilns 

EnsinoujeD ■ 

Joiners  and  laborers 

Foremen        ■ 

Coach-building : 

Wheelers 

Trimmers 

Vicemen 

Smiths 

Painten« 

Carpet  and  linoleum  planners 

Carpet-makers  or  stitchers,  female 

CabmeT-makers • 

Confectioners 

Cigar-makers,  1«.  4d.  to  2«.  dd.  per  100 

Coopers 

Catfera 

Carvera  and  gilders 

Can-era  (masons)  

Drivers: 

Bos 

Guards  (boys) 

Cab  

Tram-car 

Guards 

Draymen  and  carters 

Proaemakers  (meals  provided) 

Gardeners 

Hattera: 

Foremen ..........■........•.-..--.-.--....«....-.. 

Assistants 

Horseshoers : 

Firemen 

Doormen • ■ 

Jewelers 

LAborera.  porters,  &o 

Milliners  (meals  provided) 

Mamtna-mi^ers  (meals  provided) 

Ifalsters 

lifliors 

Laborers 

PtoUshers  (French) 


Lowest 


Highest. 


54 
64 
84 
54 
64 


56^ 


$5  83 


6 
0 

7 


83 
32 
29 


6  82 
6  83 


52i 


2 
6 


02 

80 


6  07 


Paper-hangers 

Photographers 

Packing-case  makers 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

awvanta  (female) : 

General  (perannom) 

Houae  maids  (per  annum) . . . 

Nurse  maids  (per  annum)  — 

Waiting  maids  (per  annnm) . . 

Cooks  (per  annum) 

Timber  yards: 

Cirenlar  sawyers 

Plaaing-maohinemen 

Laborers  .  ■ 

Telepbone-constructiounen  .  .-.^ 

Telephone  operators 

Telephone  inspectors 

Tallow  chandlers 

Tool-handle  turners 

Taflors: 

Keady-made 

Bespoke y 

T^inaroiths .- 

Upholsterers 

"^vatch  examiners 

•^gyatch  finishers 

'Watch  Jobbers 


401 

72 
72 
72 


4  86 
6  07 
6  56 


66 


4  86 
1  21 
4  86 


64 
54 


66 

66 

58 

57* 

67| 


52 
62 


54 
54 

54 

50 


54 

52i 

60 

60 

60 


7 
5 

5 
7 
4 
1 
1 


29 
84 

80 
84 
29 
88 
21 
21 


6 

4 
7 
6 
7 
7 
6 
6 


82 
86 
20 
78 
20 
29 
84 
82 


68  18 
68  18 
58  58 
87  50 
87  50 

5tt 


5 
1 

4 
5 
6 

4 
6 
4 
6 
7 
7 


50 
46 
86 
10 
82 

18 
78 
86 
78 
20 
78 


$8  75 
8  75 

6  80 
8  75 
8  26 

7  29 
3  16 

8  51 
8  26 


5  83 

8  89 

9  78 


0 
6 


78 
07 


826 
6  82 
8  75 
6  88 
8  80 
8  89 


6  78 
8  65 

7  29 
29 

78 


7 
7 


607 
8  51 

7  20 

8  61 


9 
9 


78 
78 


Average. 


10  0« 
Off 
OlStoO  24 


6  80 

7  78 

8  75 


8  02 
5  88 
8  61 
8  75 
7  78 
10  46 
7  06 
7  78 

87  50 
87  50 
87  50 
07  88 
170  82 

683 


4 
4 

2 
6 
6 

4 
0 


86 
86 
48 

80 
07 
i» 
78 


7  29 

8  26 
6  56 
8  75 
8  26 

6  56 
8  16 

7  78 
0  80 

5  84 

6  07 

6  80 

7  66 
12  16 

583 
2  02 


86 

29 
10 
34 
02 


6  78 

8  51 
5  71 

7  58 
5  88 

8  02 
86 
67 
02 
59 
78 
84 
78 


4 
2 
2 
5 
6 
5 
7 
7 
7 
0 
5 
7 


20 
78 
05 


77  86 
72  90 

68  18 

97  83 

107  06 


07 
78 
50 
88 
2  02 
7  20 
82 
56 


6 
6 


5  10 

7  78 

6  78 

7  78 
826 

8  26 

8  61 
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II.  Faotobibs,  mills,  BTO. 

Average  wagee  paid  per  week  of  fjiiji'9^  amd  one-half  Aottn  in  fadorieBf  miJU,  4^  te 

Bra^ord, 


Ooonpadoiia. 


WOOL  OOXBIHO. 


Wool-urten 

Washem : 

Foremen 

AMlitanto 

Dryen    

Foremen  orerlookerB. 
Carding  overlookers.. 
Combing  oyerlookera. 

Carders  

Backwash  minders  . . . 

Card  Jobbers 

Card  grinders 

Combers 

Box  minders 

Preparers 

Finishers 


■mnraro  axd  MAiruvACTUBDro. 


Drawing  overlookers 
Spinning  overlookers. 


Drawers 


f 


Spinners 

Rovers  

Dolfers: 

Spinning 

Twisting  

Half-timers 

Jobbers : 

Spinning 

Twisting 

Finishers 

DoublArs 

Foremen  twisters 

Twisters 

Warpers 

Winders 

Heelers        

Warp  dressers 

Twisters  in 

Weaving  overlookers 

Weavers: 

Coatings 

JDress  goods 

Packers 

Healds  and  slag  makers < 

Warehousemen 

Sliverers  

Engine  tenders 

Stokers 

Mechanics ^ 

Smiths 

Joiners 

Masons 

Laborers 


Men. 


$7  17 


86 


4 
4 
8 

11  SO 
8  14 


71 


7 
4 
4 
4 
6 
8 
8  28 
8  40 


30 
01 
02 
82 
84 
00 


7  00 
708 


888 


8  07 


7  53 
7  17 
768 


Boys. 


340 
6  71 

6  10 

7  06 
4  02 


8  70 
5  00 
80 
80 
08 
80 
80 


7 
0 

0 
7 

4 


Women.     Gida 


18  04 


8  40 

287 


•2  48 


2  81 
887 


8  01 
287 

8  19 
2  00 
0  00 

287 
2  12 


270 
2  81 
207 
248 


I 


825 
8  31 
243 
80S 
243 


|1» 


in 

•  IT 


■| 


su 

S4S 


8  10 
208 

8  5S 


111 

i'fi 


840 


488 

85S 


243 


The  machinery  only  runs  flfty-siz  hoars  i  the  remaining  half  honr  is  allowed  for  cleaning. 
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Wagta  paid  per  week  offifljf-four  hours  in  dye-worlcs  in  Bradford. 


Ocoap»tloii8 

Loveat. 

Highest. 

Ayenge^ 

Eorenaen: 

Color  dyera 

$7  66 

$28  10 

$19  46 
16  88 

Black  ^en 

If fn ...            ..m. 

628 

7  80 
528 

6  62 

14  60 
5  76 

fi  40 

Cnbb  bouse: 

Foremen 

10  04 

Hen 

5  52 

Gray  room : 

Foremen 

7  66 

lien 

486 

588 

5  84 

Worn  en  (piece) 

4  18 

Ser^room: 

Foremen  ...... •...•.••.......•...•  .••••■•.•«■■•••.•••..•......■•.. 

9  78 

Men 

528 

6  76 

6  62 

DoDt  room : 

Foremen  ........................................................... 

8  69 

Hen 

4  98 

TeDterinK  room : 
»x  FoTpmen .......................................... .................^ 

9  24 

Yontfaa 

8  40 

Drying  room : 

Foremen 

5  59 

7  42 

5  10 

6  84 

Heasnrers : 

Foremen - 

8  14 

Hen 

6  10 

PreBners: 

Foreinen    ..........r.. ........ .....#. 

24  88 

10  70 

4  88 

6  07 

9  48 

7  77 

Chemical  men 

5  77 

Hecfaanica 

7  05 
7  80 
7  80 

7  90 

8  52 
7  66 

7  48 

JolDera 

7  90 

Hamns 

7  48 

Stoken 

5  84 

5  84 

Smfthit 4 

7  80 

7  78 

Plpemen 

7  80 

Carters 

6  28 

Laborers 

5  86 

« 

III.  FoUXDBIESy  MAOHINE- SHOPS,  AND  IBON  WOBKS. 

Brief  statement  showing  areraife  wages  paid  in  factorieSf  mills^  fc,  in  Bradford  between 

ISTG-'TQ,  compared  with  the  present  time. 


Oocupatioiia. 


To  June 
9, 1876. 


WOOL  COMBINO,  BPIMinXG,  AKD  lIAirU7ACTUBIH0. 

Comb  mlnden , 

Hakera-np , 

Beelera , 

Sconrera 

Spinning  overlookera 

Spinnera : 

Half-timera 

Full-timera 

Drawera 

Borera 

Weaving  overlookera 

Weavera 

Wool-aortera : 

Piece 

Daymen 


$4  86 
8  89 
8  66 
583 


June  9, 

1876    to 

Febmart 

7, 1879. 


826 

1  09 

2  81 

2  02 

2  67 

8  02 

4  62 

7  78 

7  78 

1 

4  88 
8  65 
8  62 

6  34 

7  64 


97 
2  06 
2  67 
2  43 

7  30 

8  65 

6  80 

7  80 


February 
7, 1879, 


to  May, 

1884. 

$4  18 

8  40 

8  40 

4  38 

680 

86 

1  82 

2  43 

2  19 

6  80 

3  16 

682 

6  80 

June, 
1884. 


$4  88 
8  66 
8  62 
4  62 
7  54 

97 
2  06 
2  67 

2  48 
7  64 

3  52 

6  56 

7  80 
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Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  koure  in  iron  foundries  and  engineering  works  in  Bradford. 


Oocopatlons. 


LowMt.  '  Highest  ArenfC 


Cupola  men... 
Holders 

Laborers . . 
Loam  molders. 

Laborers . . 
Fettlers 


$5  34 

7  78 


$8  76 
6  76 


Pattern  makers 

Tamers 

Fitters 

Carters 


7  78 

11  87 

5  34 

6  80 

7  30 

7  78 

7  30 

7  78 

730 

7  78 

'         4  86 

5tS 

ir» 

t% 

4» 

871 

4« 

58 

7M 

7S4 

7M 

5U 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  rules  as  to  time  and  allowance  for  lodxinjrs  when  workinr  oat: 

1.  Orclinaiy  time,  all  days  except  Saturdays,  6.15  to  6.30  (one  and  a  half  hours  for  mesis).   8star> 
day,  6. 15  to  12  o'clock  (half  hour  for  breakfast). 

2.  Allowance  out  of  town  (lodgiugs  from  home).  It.  6d.  per  day  for  each  day,  and  if  detsioed  frM 
home  over  Sunday  U.  6d.  additional. 

8.  Allowance  in  town  (not  lodging  from  home),  9d.  per  day;  6d.  additional  allowed  for  night 
When  lodgiujg  from  home  full  hours  must  be  worked,  but  when  lodging  at  home  time  is  allowed  isr 

going  to  work  m  a  morning  and  returning  at  night. 
Overtime  is  reckoned  as  follows :  Time  and  a  quarter  from  ordinary  time  for  flrst  fonr  honn,  aai 

time  and  a  half  afterwards  to  6  p.  m. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fiftg-four  hours  in  large  ironmongery^  <fc.,  esiahliskmenU  in  Bredr 

ford. 


Occupations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

▲Tertga 

Blacksmiths 

17  29 

16  50 

17  78 

Strikers 

4M 

Whit  esmiths 

5  84 

6  56 

7  78 
7  29 

79 

Fitters 

tn 

Oirders: 

Kivetters 

451 

Brrctors  (fortv-nine  hours) 

iii 

Holders  un 

436 

Bell-hangers    - 

720 

7  78 

7S 

Bolt-makers 

711 

Nut  makers 

651 

Screwers  and  tanners 

6M 

Marble  masons 

7  29 

9  73 

SSI 

Marble  fixers 

6ff 

Tile-layers 

6» 

Locksmiths 

-a 

Laborers 

Stf 

Shop  assistants 

6  08 

17  03 

in 

One  shilling  and  sixpence  per  day  expenses  allowed  to  smiths  and  bell-hangera  when  workiiig  is 
the  country. 

XV.  Printers  and  PRiNTma  offices. 


Wages  paid  per  week  offifty-four  hours  in  printing ,  lithographing y  ^o.,  offices  in  Bredjvd. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.  '  Highest      Arenje- 


Printing : 

Compositors 

Macnioemen 

Lithogaph  printing: 

ArtiRts,  ftrHt-class 

AriistH,  second-class 

Traiisferen*   

Machiiiemen 

PresM  printers  (piuce) 

Stone  polishers 

Emboiwers 

Bookbinders: 

Rulers 

ForwArders , 

Fiuinhers    

Book  sewers  (women) 

Pattern-card  makers :, 


$7  29 

7  29 

19  46 

8  51 
7  78 
7  78 


4  88 
4  86 

7  78 
7  78 
0  73 
2  43 
7  29 


I 


$9  73 

10  94 

48  66 

17  03 
12  16 

11  55 


6  32 
5  83 

8  75 
8  75 
12  16 
486 
826 


1718 

:7« 

9  9 

13  I< 

875 

4« 
49 

7lf 
7ff 
9T1 
10 

771 
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Co9i  of  Uving  to  the  Uiboring  oUuaea  in  Bradford. 


Artloles. 


,  FOOD. 

Batter: 

English per  pound. 

Irish do... 

Bacon do... 

Beef do... 

Biflcaita do.. 

Cocoa do... 

Cuffee do.., 

Currants do... 

Candlea do... 


CbeeHO  do 

Cau  lifliiwera each . . 

Cabbagrea do — 

English for  12.. 

330:  Irish for  16.. 

'»*■  French for  20,. 

Flour per  atone. . 

Fish: 

Cod  per  pound.. 

Halibnt do  .. 

Heninga each.. 

Hadd  ock  per  pound . . 

Line do  ... 

HiM^erel each.. 

Plaice per  pound.. 

Ray do.... 

Lard do 

Jfntton do  — 

Onions do — 

Potatoes : 

Old per  stone . . 

New do — 

Peas  per  pound.. 

Pork do... 


.do. 

do. 

.do. 


Rice 

Sugar  

Sago 

Soap do — 

Starch do  .. 

Soda per  stone.. 

Sultanas per  pound.. 

Tea do..., 

Vinegar per  quart 

CLOTHING. 

Blankets per  pair.. 

CoTwets  ." each.. 

Cashmeres per  yard.. 

Calicoes do  .. 

Flannel do  — 

Hosiery -. per  pair.. 

HaU.felt 

J scke ts,  pilot 

Overcoats 

Printi        per  yard.. 

QuiltH,  cotton each.. 

Sheets,  cotton per  pair. . 

Salts: 

Cotton  cord ■ 

Tweed 

Worste<l 

Shirtings :      ' 

Cotton per  yard.. 

ITnion  and  woolen do — 

Skirts  

Shawls,  wool 

Staffs - per  yard.. 

Stock  in  fcs.  good  worsted  per  pair.. 

Worsted,  knitting per  ounce. . 

Boots: 

Men^s per  pair. 

Women's ao... 

Clogs.. do... 

LODOnOB,   BTC. 

Ale  and  porter: 

Best per  ga  Hon . 

Common do... 


From— 


|0  24 
20 
10 
12 


24 

24 

6 


14 
2 


32 


2 


12 

14 

2 

12 


4 
8 


4 

7 

20 


36 
6 


1  04 
97 
40 
4 
24 
32 
60 

3  66 

7  20 
0 

1  21 
73 


6  07 
0  73 

9 

18 


13 
22 


1  70 

1  21 

36 


To- 


$0  26 
24 
16 
18 


82 
32 
10 


20 
6 


88 


4 

i2 


14 

22 

8 

16 


6 

8 


8 

8 

24 


72 
8 


4 
1 


25 
46 
48 
12 
36 
48 
1  09 
6  07 

0  73 
13 

1  58 
1  46 


10  21 
14  50 

18 
32 


48 
60 


2  02 

243 

78 


Average 
price. 


$0  20 
22 
14 
16 

7 
28 
28 

8 
U 
18 


24 
24 
24 
86 

0 
16 


6 
9 


6 

6 

12 

18 


88 

8 

18 

6 

5 

6 

6 

8 

20 

12 

48 

8 


2 

1 


02 
21 
44 

8 
28 
40 
07 
86 
29 
10 
83 
00 


682 

7  20 

12  16 


2 
1 


13 
22 
00 
88 
80 
82 
5 

06 
58 
48 


48 
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Cost  of  Kvitt^  to  the  laboring  oUuaes  in  Bradford— CoutAnned. 


ArUclM. 


Coala per  ton 

Om per  1,000  feet 

Lodgings,  with  board per  ireek 

BentB: 

Foar-roomed  house do... 

Six-roomed  house do — ' 

Spirits per  pint    ' 

Tobacco. per  ounce 

Wines per  pint 


BRISTOL. 


REPORT  BY  OON8VL  LATHROP. 


I  present  the  following  facts  and  figares  in  answer  to  the  Departinent 
Labor  circular: 

DIFFICULTY  OF  OBTAINING  INFORMATION. 

Obtaining  the  figares  has  been  a  work  of  difficulty,  as  employers  fre- 
quently have  refused  them,  especially  when  they  understood  the  com- 
prehensive nature  of  the  inquiry  made  by  the  Department.  Each  seemed 
to  consider  that  if  he  furnished  his  wage  list  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment an  immediate  imnulse  would  be  given  to  American  opi>ositioii. 
This  peculiar  theory  hardly  seems  consistent  with  that  degree  of  prac- 
tical intelligence  necessary  to  manage  a  large  business,  but  it  has  been 
generally  maintained.  The  laborer,  too,  has  refused  in  one  or  two  cases 
to  answer  the  personal  questions  (statements  1  to  22).  His  motives, 
however,  were  unselfish,  as  no  argument  would  induce  him  to  believe 
but  that  it  was  a  scheme  to  find  out  how  much  he  got  in  order  to  reduce 
the  American  wages  to  a  precise  equality.  The  statistics  preseuted 
here  will  not  show  a  material  change  within  the  past  ten  years,  nor  has 
the  condition  of  the  laborer  altered  much.  There  have  been  no  strikes, 
no  panics,  no  crises,  no  difficulties,  though  of  late  there  has  been  stag- 
nation and  slack  work. 


PAST  AND  PRESENT  LABOR  CONBITIONS. 

It  can  be  said,  generally,  that  compared  with  ten  years  ago,  the  la- 
borer knows  more,  has  more,  and  drinks  less.  He  knows  more,  but  he 
has  acquired  his  knowledge  slowly.  His  advance  in  this  direction  has 
been  until  lately  as  imperceptible,  though  as  sure,  as  the  movement  of 
the  glacier;  but  the  new  generation,  whose  members  are  now  one  by 
one  stepping  into  place,  show  plainly  their  improvement  over  their 
fathers.  They  are  the  first  fruits  of  the  education  act  of  1870,  and  how- 
ever little  they  may  have  acquired,  its  effect  has  been  distincUy  hu- 
manizing. 

They  have  more  because  their  money  will  buy  more;  in  other  words, 
commodities  are  cheaper.  The  import  of  meat  grown  under  better  con- 
ditions than  are  possible  here,  gives  them -a  chance  at  a  roast  oftenei 
than  ever  before.  The  increase  of  grain  production  throughout  the 
world,  and  the  improvement  in  milling,  gives  them  a  better  loaf  and  a 
cheaper  one  than  their  fathers  had.  The  enormous  competition  between 
the  manufacturers  has  brought  their  products  to  the  buyer  at  a  price 
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cheap  in  proportion  to  their  cost.  The  stupendous  rivalry  between  the 
refiners  of  the  world,  those  in  France  receiving  liberal  aid  from  their 
Grovernment,  has  resulted  in  a  price  for  sugar  which  enables  the  laborer 
to  use  pounds  where  his  ancestors  had  spoonfuls.  Besides,  many  new 
things  have  appeared  at  a  reasonable  ])rice  that  add  much  to  comfort. 
Preserved  fruits  of  many  kinds  are  a  wholesome  and  delightful  change 
and  are  sold  here  at  such  a  price  as  to  be  really  economical  in  lieu  of 
batter.  The  tremendous  canning  industries  of  America  enable  the 
workman  to  have  a  variety  in  season  and  out  of  season  greater  than 
the  longest  purse  could  have  procured  a  century  ago.  Butterine,  senti- 
ment aside,  is  a  cheap  and  excellent  substitute  for  butter.  These  are 
conditions,  however,  common  to  almost  the  entire  civilized  world,  and 
they  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  production  has  cheapened  and 
wa^es  have  not  fallen  in  proportion.  Therefore,  the  laborer  is  better 
off  than  at  any  previous  period  of  his  history. 

LABOR  PARTNERSHIP  IN  MILLS. 

A  plan  is  now  under  discussion,  by  which  he  is^  to  receive,  besides 
his  wages,  a  share  in  the  proceeds  of  his  work ;  by  which  he  is  to  be  a 
partner  in  the  profits,  but  not  a  ^  articipant  in  the  losses;  in  other  words, 
by  which  the  principles  oi  jo-operation  are  to  be  applied  to  production. 
Go-operation  in  distribution  has  been  a  great  success  in  England  under 
two  systems  absolutely  different  in  principle  (of  each  of  which  I  gave 
some  account  in  an  article  on  credits,  forwarded  July  30,  1883).  The 
founders  and  supporters  of  these  systems  held  their  sixteenth  annual 
congress  on  the  3d  of  June  of  this  year  at  Derby,  and  the  main  dis- 
cussion was  in  reference  to  this  application  of  the  principle  of  co-op- 
eration to  production.  The  high  repute  of  many  of  the  participants  in 
this  convention,  and  their  admitted  success  in  their  ])revious  attempts, 
give  their  words  an  authority  not  posses«ed  by  many  organizations 
formed  to  propagate  theories ;  and  we  may  expect  to  find  within  a 
reasonable  time  that  with  them  theory  means  practice. 

The  new  Bystem,  [eaid  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor,  the  president],  does  not  supersede, 
but  adjusts  itself  upon  present  arrangements.  Fixed  or  piece-work  wages  are  paid 
fts  under  the  established  routine  and  at  fall  market  rates,  but  at  the  end  of  each  busi- 
ness year  a  share  in  the  net  profits  realized  shall  be  assigned  as  an  additional  and 
wholly  independent  remuneration  to  the  workmen  employed  under  tlie  system.  The 
sum  thus  allotted  will  usually  be  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  which  the  men  had 
aeyerally  earned  during  the  year  in  wages. 

The  system,  whose  cardinal  principle  is  thus  outlined,  is  an  assured 
success  in  France,  and  several  large  industries  are  there  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  it ;  but  it  seems  unlikely  to  me  to  be  as  suc(;esNful  in  Eng- 
land for  some  time  at  any  rate  and  for  this  reason :  The  point  is  that 
the  laborer's  interest  in  the  profits  will  produce  in  him  such  increased 
interest  in  the  work  that  there  will  be  increased  net  returns  of  just 
about  the  amount  to  be  divided  in  consequence  of  his  greater  diligence 
and  care  to  prevent  waste.  Where  this  does  not  follow  the  system  is 
manifestly  afailnre,  and  it  seems  unlikely  to  follow  in  England,  because 
it  presupposes  an  amount  of  foresight  and  care  not  usually  possessed 
by  the  British  workman.  I  question  whether  work  would  be  better  done, 
whether  there  would  be  less  waste,  whether  tools  would  be  better  han- 
dled, in  consequence  of  the  prospect  of  a  return  in  the  nature  of  a 
bonus  some  months  in  the  future.  As  he  has  come  under  my  observa- 
tion, the  laborer  is  irresponsible  and  improvident,  and  will  not  deny 
himself  a  present  want,  or  take  trouble  in  a  present  moment,  for  a 
future  good. 
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RELATIONS  BETWEEN  LABOR  AND  CAPITAL. 

Besides,  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  in  this  country  are  not 
propitious  for  such  an  experiment.  The  representatives  of  the  one  are 
the  buyers,  the  representatives  of  the  others  the  sellers  of  labor;  and 
these  are  the  only  relations  in  which  they  know  one  another.  Their 
comi)lete  and  absolute  separation  prevents  a  couimunit3^  of  thought  on 
any  subject,  and  often  produces  an  undercurrent  of  bitterness  and  dis- 
like which  finds  vent  in  doing  all  that  can  be  done  with  impunity  to 
thwart  the  interests  of  the  proprietor.  While  there  is  a  certain  an- 
tagonism between  capital  and  labor  the  world  over,  yet  their  differences 
are  intensely  aggravated  by  the  class  distinctions  of  England ;  and  I 
consider  that  in  our  happy  freedom  irom  this  blight  in  the  United  States 
we  are  not  only  nearer  than  England  to  a  permanent  settlement  of  the 
differences  between  the  two  factors  in  production,  but  that  in  the  mean 
time  we  have  one  great  advantage  over  our  adversary  in  our  already 
begun  contest  for  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

In  justice  to  Bristol,  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  in  many  of 
its  trades  the  undercurrent  of  animosity  is  as  marked  between  master 
and  man  as  it  is  in  'many  other  places.  All  the  large  mannfactnrers 
who  have  constructed  buildings  within  the  past  few  years  have  made 
considerable  provision  for  the  comfort  of  their  employ^  not  forgetting 
ample  arrangements  for  safety  and  protection  in  case  ot  fire,  ^me  of 
the  proi)rietors  take  all  their  hands  on  an  excursion  oae  day  in  the  year. 
This  "annual  outing"  involves  an  outlay  in  some  cases  of  thousands, 
but  appears  to  be  a  cheerful  and  willing  concession  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  work  ])eople.  It  certainly  is  appreciated,  and  it  induces  a  kindlj 
feeling  upon  the  part  of  those  benefited  which  not  only  elevates  their 
character  but  is  of  direct  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  owner.  One  very 
large  firm  has  around  its  office  walls  (and  it  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see), 
the  portraits,  in  oil,  of  those  laborers  who  have  been  forty  years  and 
more  in  its  em[>loy.  There  are  a  goodly  numl)er,  some  bearing  date  of 
the  previous  century.  Another  firm  does  not  take  apprentices,  but 
allows  every  man  in  its  employ  to  bring  up  his  son  to  his  branch  of  the 
business,  no  premium  being  charged,  and  wages  being  paid  when  the 
boy  becomes  of  any  value.  This  opportunity  of  teaching  their  children 
a  trade  without  the  expense  of  indenturing,  is  much  appreciated  by  the 
men;  for  the  premium  ordinarily  charged  of  from  $100  to  $200  is  a 
heavy  tax  upon  them. 

THE  APPRENTICESHIP  SYSTEM. 

Apprenticing  is  not  universal,  as  formerly ;  it  is,  however,  general, 
and  exists  under  some  conditions  manifestly  unfair.  For  instance,  a 
note  to  Table  M  states  that  in  a  first-class  dry-gcods  store  a  girl  must 
pay  a  premium  of  about  $200  to  learn  to  be  a  saleswoman,  and  gets  no 
wages  for  two  and  i)erhaps  three  years.  !Now,  an  intelligent  girl  is  of 
some  use  even  from  the  first,  and  yet  she  is  actually  ]>aying  for  the 
privilege  of  serving  the  proprietor.  This  is  unjust,  and  the  same  injust- 
ice may  be  seen  with  regard  to  boys  in  stationery  stores  and  in  general 
avocations  where  no  long  special  training  is  requisite  to  make  one  pro- 
ficient. The  proi>rietor  of  a  large  retail  and  wholesale  store  of  long  es- 
tablishment told  me  that  if  he  wished  he  could  easily  run  his  business 
with  apprentices  alone,  who  would  actually  be  paying  him  $200  to  serve 
him  for  five  years.  Instead  of  doing  this  he  admits  that  youths  are  of 
some  use  from  the  beginning,  so  instead  of  demanding  a  premium  he 
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begins  to  pay  wages  from  the  second  month.  Amongst  manual  trades, 
however,  apprenticing  is  very  properly  continued,  and  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  trade  societies  refase  to  admit  as  a  member  one  who  was 
never  indentured. 

TRADE   ORGANIZATIONS. 

These  trade  organizations  are  powerful,  especially  among  the  workers 
in  coal,  in  iron,  and  in  glass,  where  they  may  be  said  to  be  despotic. 
They  take  particular  cognizance  of  the  matter  of  apprenticing:,  and  their 
men  will  ceaNC  to  work  in  a  concern  which  takes  more  than  a  certain 
proportion.  The  best  men  in  any  given  general  trade  will  usually  be 
found  to  be  '* union''  men,  particularly  among  the  printers,  who  have 
several  strong  organizations,  most  of  which  affiliate  with  one  another. 
In  the  report  of  one  of  these  associations,  the  typographical  union,  for 
the  last  half  of  the  year  1883, 1  note  an  outlay  of  $5,000  and  over  for 
"out  of  work  and  relief  pa^  inents,''  an  average  ot  about  a  dollar  a  mem- 
ber. This  indicates  a  serious  depression  in  a  trade  which  is  something 
of  a  barometer,  and  is  corroborative  evidence,  if  any  were  needed,  of 
the  general  stagnation. 

TEMPERANCE  AMONG  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

The  general  dullness  will  probably"  account  for  considerable  of  the  de- 
crease in  drinking,  of  which  I  have  before  s])oken  ;  but  still  a  large  meed 
of  praise  is  due  to  certain  individuals  and  societies  who  have  lately 
made  the  temperance  question  a  live  one,  and  who  have  labored  hard 
and  earnestly  to  elevate  the  working  classes  in  this  respect. 

The  table  given  below  indicates,  however,  that  there  is  still  vast  room 
for  improvement.  It  shows  the  expenditure  upon  intoxicating  liquors 
for  the  year  1883  in  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  together  with  the  num- 
ber of  gallons  consumed.  The  amounts  for  1882  are  also  given  for  com- 
parison. 


Description. 


British  spirits. 
"FoT^ifsn  spirits 

Wines 

Beer 

British  wines*. 


Qaantitj;. 


Gallong. 
28, 713. 9ft7 
»<,  235,  738 

14.  382.  983 
965,  809.  440 

15,  000,  000 


Price. 


1883. 


1882. 


1, 032, 14-»,  158 


$4.8665 

5. 8395 

4.378 

.365 

.486 


$139, 736  666  40 

48.  092.  592  00 

62, 968,  699  57 

352,  520, 445  60 

7, 290,  000  00 


$138. 959, 826 

48.  423,  743 

63. 206, 851 

356, 512, 568 

7, 290,  000 


610, 608, 403  62  '      614, 392, 487 


*  Estimated. 

The  population  of  these  islands  is  increasing,  it  should  be  remembered, 
at  the  rate  of  over  IJ  per  cent,  per  year,  so  that,  taking  this  into  con- 
sideration, there  was  about  $11,000,000  less  spent  in  1883  than  in  1882 
for  drink  (in  proportion  to  population).  This  reduction  seems  nothing 
when  the  enormous  consumption  is  remembered,  but  then  we  And  that 
in  1876  the  expenditure  was  $716,070,745,  with  a  population  of  about 
32,000,000,  we  see  that  a  great  many  people  must  drink  a  great  deal 
less  now  than  they  did  eight  years  ago.  As  it  is  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  beverages  in  1883  averaged  29^  gallons  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  kingdom.*    These  29§  gallons  cost  an  average  of  $16.57 

*  By  the  cenHus  of  1881  the  populatiou  was  35/246^562,  aud  I  allowed  4^  per  cent,  for 
increase,  making 36,832,657.  This  is  ))robably  somewhat  too  liberal,  so  that  the  average 
per  head  is  really  probably  somewhat  larger  than  above  stated. 
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to  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  kingdom.  These  appalling  fig- 
ures are  ample  jastificatiou  for  the  almost  rabid  earnestness  of  a  certaiD 
portion  of  the  before-mentioned  temperance  advocates  who,  like  all  fa- 
natics, will  persist  in  injuring  their  cause  by  claiming  too  much  and  by 
confusing  use  and  abuse. 

I  append  several  tables  giving  wage  statistics  for  Bristol.  I  have  in- 
cluded also  two  tables  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  building  trades  in 
twenty  representative  towns  of  Great  Britain,  which  are  presented  in  a 
form  that  makes  comparison  with  wages  in  the  United  States  a  simple 
and  easy  matter.  I  do  not  myself  make  the  comparison,  as  I  have  no 
figures  from  America  of  later  date  than  1881.  In  concluding  this  por- 
tion of  my  return  1  beg  to  refer  to  a  statement  on  labor  in  Bristol,  for- 
warded by  me  on  the  30th  of  October,  18«3,  in  which  there  is  consider- 
able matter  pertinent  to  this  inquiry.  I  now  turn  from  the  general 
laborer  to  present  some  details  in  my  district  of  the  life  of  the 

TROWBRIDaE  PAOTOEY  OPERATIVES 

The  town  of  Trowbridge,  in  Wiltshire,  with  12,000  inhabitants,  shows 
factory  life  in  England  under  its  most  favorable  conditions.  It  is  en- 
tirely a  manufacturing  town;  it  is  large  enough  to  have  many  of  the 
advantages  of  cities  without  burdensome  taxation ;  it  is  set  down  in  the 
middle  of  a  fertile  agricultural  country,  where  food  products  aie  cheap; 
and  finally',  its  environment  is  true  countrj,  accessible  to  its  citizens  in 
a  few  minutes'  walk.  Moreovei,  it  lias  furnished  many  operatives  to 
various  mills  in  America,  from  whom  I  hope  to  gather,  in  the  future, 
inforinatiun  which  will  be  material  for  an  interesting  comparison.  For 
these  reasons  I  have  i>aid  special  attention  to  Trowbridge.  I  give  in 
tabular  form  the  wages  paid  in  three  of  its  principal  mills,  and  aocarate 
averages  are  presented.  It  appears  that  the  average  wages  paid  to  the 
418  women  in  this  ])articnlar  factory  are  $2.66  per  week.  In  another 
the  average  is  $3,020.  This  would  support  life,  with  severe  self-denial, 
bur  it  is  seldom  that  a  woman  o[)erative  is  other  than  wife  or  daughter 
of  a  man  in  similar  employ ;  hence  her  earnings  are  generally  "pooled," 
and  make  with  the  somewhat  larger  income  of  the  head  of  the  house  a 
living  wage,  but  only  a  living  wage.  The  average  income  of  the  men 
appears  in  one  factory  to  be  $5.64,  and  in  another  $5.44^.  This  would 
not  support  the  traditionally  large  English  family  without  aid  from  wife 
or  oftspring.  The  latter,  when  under  fifteen,  average  in  one  case,  $2,251, 
and  in  another,  $2,396  per  week.  Wages  have  decreased  a  little  in  the 
past  few  years ;  on  the  other  hand  Trowbridge  has,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  seen  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  price  of  commodities. 
The  wages  therefore  represent  an  equal,  if  not  a  slightly  increased,  par- 
chasing  power.  The  people,  however,  are  not  so  well  off,  as  the  desires 
have  grown  faster  than  the  means  of  gratifying  them ;  a  natural  result 
of  education,  however  imperfect,  of  the  daily  paper,  of  the  raUway,  of 
all  movements  which  widen  the  horizon  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  human 
life.  The  employment  of  women,  especially  as  weavers,  has,  of  course, 
lowered  men's  wages.  Most  of  the  narrow  looms  are  run  by  women,  and 
the  broad  looms,  too,  were  in  their  hands  until  their  evil  effects  on  the 
system  became  patent  to  everybody. 

The  combined  earnings  of  the  family,  then,  just  support  it,  notwith- 
standing the  conditions  are  favorable  in  cheapness  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts and  in  inexpensive  distribution,  for  co-operation  flourishes.  It  is 
conducted  on  the  Rochdale  plan  (of  which  I  gave  some  account  in  a  re- 
port on  *'  credits,''  forwarded  July  30, 1883),  and  brings  life's  necessaries 
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to  the  consanier  at  a  minitnam  cost,  besides  forcing  competitors  to  do 
the  same.  The  co-operative  store  has  an  annual  turn-over  of  $80,000, 
and  is  managed  entirely  by  factory  hands.  It  has  proved  a  boon  to 
Trowbridge. 

The  operatives  are  steady  and  law-abiding.  Theft  and  drunkenness 
are  rare.  Some  of  the  women  are  immoral,  but  by  no  means  more  than 
a  rery  small  proportion.  Factory  life  anywhere  is  not  wholesome  for 
women,  and  language  and  general  tone  of  talk  here,  as  elsewhere,  is 
degrading  and  makes  the  girls  bold  and  impudent  A  battery  of  ar- 
tillery is  generally  quartered  in  the  town,  and  the  blue-coats  have  a 
&tal  attraction  for  the  less  sedate  among  them.  Places  of  worship  are 
nnusasdly  numerous  and  well  attended.  There  are  twelve  of  them,  be- 
sides a  flourishing  Salvation  Army  Gorps.*^  There  are  temperance  or- 
ganizations and  various  similar  societies  connected  with  the  churches, 
and  sewing  circles,  &c.,  especially  lor  the  women.  The  young  men 
maintain  a  rifle  corps,  two  brass  bauds,  and  two  fire  brigades,  besides 
half  a  dozen  cricket  clubs.  There  is,  however,  no  public  library,  no 
mechanics'  institute,  no  museum,  no  theater,  and  evening  amusement  is 
limited  to  occasional  temperance  entertainments,  lectures,  and  concerts. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  besides  but  the  public-house. 

FBELINa  BETWEEN  EMPLOTEB  AND  EMP0Y£ 

No  systematic  or  general  attempt  is  made  to  educate  or  elevate  the 
operatives,  and  the  relations  between  employer  and  employed  are  simply 
those  of  master  and  man.  The  employers,  it  is  true,  are  generally 
magistrates,  or  hold  some  municipal  office,  such  as  guardian  of  the  poor, 
or  member  of  the  local  board,  and  in  virtue  of  such  offices  they  main- 
tain a  certain  oversight  over  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  but 
I  could  hear  of  no  factory  owner  who  interests  himself  in  his  employes 
outside  the  factory  any  more  than  in  any  general  member  of  the  com- 
munity. This  separation  of  interests  is  injurious  to  all  concerned,  and, 
besides,  is  distinctly  detrimental  to  the  trade.  Both  classes,  how- 
ever, get  on  without  friction.  There  has  been  no  strike  or  lock-out  for 
twenty-five  years  or  over,  nor  does  either  capital  or  labor  combine  to 
accomplish  an  end. 

GENEBAL  OONDITION  OF  THE  WOBKING  CLASSES. 

There  are  no  trades  unions,  nor  societies  for  regulating  wages,  hours, 
or  prices.  There  is  no  provision  made  by  owners  for  employes  perma- 
nently disabled  or  superannuated,  though  in  isolated  cases  old  and 
faithftil  servants  have  been  pensioned.  The  mutual  benefit  societies, 
to  which  nearly  all  the  workmen  belong,  are  sometimes  a  support  for 
them  in  sickness  or  old  age,  but  they  are  unstable,  and  if  tbey  fail  t 
workhouse  is  frequently  the  only  place  where  the  man  who  has  lived 
past  his  usefulness  can  go  to  die,  for  the  operative  can  rarely  save.  In 
the  accounts  given  of  themselves  by  thirteen  Trowbridge  men  (State- 
ments 1-13),  only  two,  it  will  be  seen,  lay  by  anything,  and  yet  these 
statements  are  made  by  men  purposely  seleiited  lor  their  steadiness  and 
reliability,  and  who  represent  the  best  element  of  factory  life.  One  of 
the  two  who  saves  earns  weekly  (Statement  Ko.  4)  $2.68  only,  but  he 
has  three  children,  whose  united  earnings, added  to  his,  makes  an  income 

*  The  Salvation  Army  has  a  field  in  England  that  it  has  not  in  America^  and  it 
reaches  a  class  that  can  be  got  at  in  no  other  way.  In  my  opinion  it  has  done  muoh 
good,  thongh  its  methods  cannot  be  nnqnalifledly  approved. 
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of  $8.03.  The  other  (No.  9)  has  the  help  of  his  wife,  who  brin^  in 
$2.43  a  week,  making,  with  his  wages,  $7.20.  Of  course  it  is  evident 
that  withoat  this  help  neither  could  save,  and  indeed  the  former,  with 
his  $2.68,  could  not  support  his  family  without  the  aid  of  some  mem- 
bers of  it.  Many  of  the  foremen  and  some  of  the  better  paid  workmen 
lay  by  something,  and  frequently  own  their  dwellings,  which  they  keep 
neat  and  in  repair,  taking  special  pride  in  their  garden  plots.  Bat 
those  on  average  wages,  renting  four  to  six  roomed  cottages,  at  an  aver- 
age of  85  cents  per  week,  cannot  and  do  not  have  the  same  interest  in 
their  homes,  but  as  a  rule  they  keep  them  neat  and  clean,  though  pos- 
sibly they  may  be  most  indifferently  furnished.  Where  husband  aod 
wife  both  work,  the  home  suffers  and  the  children  are  neglected  and 
are  much  in  the  streets. 

COMPULSORY-EDUCATION  ACT. 

The  compulsory-education  act  provides  that  the  children  shall  pass 
a  certain  age,  or  through  certain  branches,  before  they  can  leave  schooL 
What  the  age  shall  be  or  what  the  course  gone  through  is  determined 
by  the  different  local  boards  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
their  respective  neighborhoods,  and  in  a  manufacturing  town  the  stand- 
ard is  invariably  bet  low,  tliat  chihlreu  may  assist  their  parents  as  80on 
as  possible.  The  result  is  that  in  Trowbridge  man}'  of  the  children  ac- 
quire but  little  more  than  the  bare  ability  to  read.  The  he^d  master  of 
the  public  school  there  informs  me  that  *^  good  spelling  and  the  ability 
to  write  a  few  sentences  intelligibly  is  beyond  three-fourths  of  them. 
Immediately  they  pass  the  required  examination,  which  most  can  dciat 
10  or  11,  they  are  withdrawn  to  save  the  school  fees  of  12  cents  per  week, 
or  to  help  mind  the  babies,  or  to  play  about  the  streets  until  they  readi 
13,  when  they  may  be  employed  in  the  factory." 

Small  as  is  the  modicum  of  education  acquired  by  the  young,  it  is  in 
many  cases  a  larger  share  than  is  possessed  by  their  parents,  many  of 
whom  can  neither  read  nor  write.    Says  the  heia4  master: 

I  am  frequently  told  when  an  excuse  is  lacking  for  absence;  "Please,  sir,  mother 
can't  write." 

He  says  further : 

I  am  surprised  when  yon  tell  me  that  the  operatives  have  said  that  they  do  not 
find  the  education  act  a  hanlship.  [Statements  Nos.  1  to  13.]  This  is  entirely 
opposed  to  my  experience.  Parents  seek  to  evade  the  act  in  every  possible  way. 
Invgnlarity  of  attendance  is  the  great  difiSculty  which  meets  teachers  everywhere, 
and  the  moment  the  standard  for  exemption  is  reached  three  children  out  of  l^onr  ara 
withdrawn  from  school,  in  many  cases  to  save  the  school  fees.  This  is  more  marked 
with  girls  than  boys. 

GLT7BS  AND  CLUB  EXPENSES. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  every  personal  statement  from  Trowbridge 
operatives  (1  to  13)  contains  an  item  for  club  expenses,  and  in  most 
cases  this  charge  is  disproportionate  to  the  amount  of  income,  being  5 
per  cent,  or  over.  The  clubs  referred  to  are  similar  in  principle  to  those 
which  have  had  such  an  efflorescence  in  the  United  States  lately,  though 
smaller  in  numbers  and  more  conservative  in  management.  They  are 
not  under  Government  surveillance  and  they  frequently  fail.  In  pe^ 
sonal  statement  No.  4  the  writer  says,  "  Twenty  years  in  a  shop  dub, 
which  broke  up  last  year.''  At  the  average  of  12  cents  per  week,  this 
club  represents  to  this  man  a  loss  of  about  $125,  or  not  much  less  than 
a  year's  earnings.    (His  earnings  are  $2.67  per  week,  as  per  statement) 
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It  seems  strange  that  the  amounts  thus  expended  for  clubs  are  not 
saved  instead,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  certain  improvi- 
dence in  the  British  workman,  and  a  certain  bad  judgment,  which  will 
let  him  deny  himself  to  pay  dues  to  a  club  foundt^d  on  a  rotten  and 
exploded  principle,  and  which  prevents  his  finding  his  way  to  the  con- 
venient and  ever  ready  postal  savingrs  bank.  The  clubs  when  flourish- 
ing pay  about  as  follows  for  a  weekly  charge  of  fifteen  cents:  In  sick- 
ness, 83.40  a  week  for  the  first  mx  months ;  half  that  for  the  next,  and 
half  the  latter  sum  indefinitely  should  the  sickness  hust.  In  case  of 
death,  from  $75  to  $100  goes  to  the  heirs.  There  will  be  noticed,  also, 
in  these  personal  statements  an  oft-recurring  item  of  a  few  cents  for 
insurance.  It  is  a  common  praritice  to  insure  thfe  children's  lives  for  a 
few  dollars  to  cover  the  expense  of  burial  in  case  of  their  death. 

EMIGRATION. 

There  has  been  of  late  years  considerable  emigration  from  Trowbridge 
to  the  United  States.  The  impulse  to  go  has  not  sprung  from  a  general 
and  vague  desire  to  improve  the  condition,  but  from  a  certain  and  spe- 
cific knowledge  that  experience  in  the  factory  would  find  a  better  and 
steadier  market  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States  than  at  home; 
better,  because  better  paid ;  steadier,  because  of  less  liability  to  be  put 
on  short  time.  When  this  last  happens,  as  it  sometimes  does  in  Trow- 
bridge, it  means  want  and  hunger,  there  being  no  margin  even  on  full 
wages.  When  they  emigrate  they  go  to  Providence,  B.  1. ;  to  Kail  River, 
to  Rockville,  Conn.;  to  Wanskuck,  near  Providence,  and  Woonsocket. 
Many  also  go  to  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  and  a  few  to  Pull- 
man. Others  go  to  the  silk  mills  in  New  York  State.  At  Wanskuck 
the  designer,  manager,  and  many  of  the  hands  are  Trowbridge  men.  At 
Fall  Biver  the  only  woolen  mill  has  a  Trowbridge  man  for  manager,  and 
has  also  several  Trowbridge  operators.  Bockville  is  almost  a  colony 
fix>m  the  Wellshire  town,  and  celebrates  each  year  the  6th  and  7th  of 
August,  which  is  the  yearly  festival  of  the  old  home  here  in  England. 
Those  in  America  report  their  condition  on  that  side  to  their  friends  on 
this  as  a  great  improvement,  and  once  in  a  while  they  get  back  here  to 
speak  for  themselves,  but  they  almost  invariably  return  to  America. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  IN  SOUTHWESTERN  ENGLAND. 

The  southwestern  counties  of  England  pay  less  wages  than  elsewhere 
to  agricultural  laborers.  This  difi^erence,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  survival  of 
conditions  which  have  disappeared,  at  least  in  part ;  but  unfortunately 
wages  never  increase  till  the  causes  that  diminished  them  have  been 
so  long  gone  as  to  be  almost  forgotten.  Twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago  it 
might  have  been  truthfully  said  that  laborers  in  Somerset,  Gloucester, 
Wilts,  and  Dorset  got  less  wages  than  were  paid  elsewhere  in  England, 
because  they  were  worth  less ;  in  other  words,  being  of  less  general  in- 
telligence than  their  northern  colaborers,  they  could  not  conduct  even 
their  simple  daily  labors  with  the  same  economy  and  benefit  to  the 
employer.  There  were  several  reasons  for  this  intellectual  inferi- 
ority ;  one  being  the  lack  of  the  opportunity  which  was  enjoyed  by  the 
northern  counties  of  drawing  upon  the  brighter  and  better  educated 
Scotch  people,  whose  parochial  schools,  of  early  establishment,  gave 
them  an  inherited  mental  endowment  far  Superior  to  their  English 
neighbors.  This  point  was  noted  by  Consul  Jones  in  his  contribution 
to  the  labor  reports  of  1878,  where  he  also  advances  another  reason  for 
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the  inferiority  of  southern  laborers  when  he  speaks  of  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  southern  landlords  of  forcing  their  workmen  into  adjacent 
towns  and  villages  to  live,  instead  of  accommodating  them  upon  the 
estate ;  such  crowded  association  in  communities  invariably  inducing 
deterioration  of  individual  character. 

Climatic  differences  and  the  infusion  of  different  strains  of  blood  from 
different  sources  in  the  far  past  will  also  help  us  to  account  for  the  men- 
tal inferiority  of  the  southern  laborer.  But  I  have  said  that  the  condi- 
tions are  now  changed  or  partially  changed,  and  by  this  I  mean  that 
there  is  no  longer  so  great  a  disparity  in  the  character  of  the  tillers  €i 
the  soil  in  the  north  and  south.  A  wider  diffusion  of  education  has 
wrought  the  change,  though  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  expected  that  the 
education  of  a  single  gener«ition  can  correct  centuries  of  inherited  men- 
tal inactivity.  Nor  by  education  do  I  mean  so  much  the  learning  in  the 
schools  as  that  insensible  aibsorption  of  knowledge  and  ideas  and  that 
quickening  of  the  mind  sure  to  follow  intercourse  with  an  increased 
number  of  fellow  human  beings.  The  compulsory-education  act,  the 
press,  the  railway,  the  introduction  of  machinery,  have  all  helped  to 
broaden  the  laborer's  life.  Canon  Girdlestoue,  of  Bristol,  an  admitted 
authority  on  matters  pertaining  to  agricultural  workers,  says  of  them 
in  a  letter  to  the  London  Times  : 

Ever  since  that  time  (1866)  Ihis  particular  clam  of  men  has  Iteen  id  aU  reapccts 

gradually  improving.  The  saps  made  in  their  ranks  by  death  have  been  ooDStaatly 
lied  np  by  yonug  men  who  nave  received  a  f^oml  education  in  the  oonstant'iy  improv- 
ing elementary  schools  of  the  country.  The  result  is  that  English  agricultural  labor- 
ers are  generally  quite  as  well  and  not  unfrequently  «•  ven  better  educated  than  their 
employers. 

The  above  words  are  intended  by  their  writer  to  refer  specially  to  the 
men  of  the  southwestern  connties. 

The  effect  of  their  elevation  has  been  an  increase  of  wages  in  the  last 
few  3^ears  of  about  1 1  per  week.  Tlie  advance  has  been  aided  by  a  large 
depletion  of  the  labor  market  by  emigration  to  foreign  countries  and  by 
a  systematic  exodus  to  the  northern  counties.  Wilts  and  Dorset  have 
not,  however,  participated  in  this  advance,  and  the  result  is  that  wages 
are  here  lower  than  anywhere  else  in  England.  One  being  entirely  in- 
land and  the  other  without  large  sea-port  towns,  and  neither  having 
any  cities  of  even  moderate  size,  they  are  without  the  wholesome  com- 
petition of  maritime  wages  and  town  salaries  and  their  young  men  do 
not  make  room  by  seeking  the  sea  or  the  city.  Table  K  shows  the 
wages  paid  in  the  different  shires  in  this  consular  district  I  have  in- 
cluded Wilts  and  Dorset  under  one  heading,  but  it  may  be  that  wages 
in  Dorset  in  some  cases  are  a  shade  less  than  in  Wilts. 

The  English  farm  laborer  is  about  to  have  the  franchise,  and  one  more 
step  is  practically  taken  towards  the  inevitable  ending,  manhood  suf- 
frage. But  it  has  not  been  the  importunate  demand  of  the  laborer  that 
has  brought  him  this  boon  and  he  is  comparatively  indifferent  U^  it 
This  attitude  towards  his  Oovernment  is  peculiar.  If  I  may  be  allowed 
in  imagination  to  clothe  mental  attributes  with  physical  properties,  I 
should  say  that  his  mind  was  in  swaddling  clothes,  just  bom,  and  una- 
ble to  stand  alone,  but  promising  a  lusty  growth  and  a  vigorous  man- 
hood, destined  in  a  few  generations  to  take  an  energetic  part  in  the  set- 
tlement of  numerous  vexed  questions.  But  at  present  he  regards  him- 
self as  something  beyond  and  outside,  with  a  certain  uncritic^  interest 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Oovernment,  and  without  rights  and  privileges 
other  than  the  authorities  may  choose  to  accord  him  as  a  favor.  I^is 
class  has  no  representative  in  Parliament,  nor  would  he  presume  to 
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desire  one.  He  would  regard  hia  fellow  laborer  who  aspired  to  sach  a 
pla<^  as  an  upstart  who  must  be  sneered  down  for  wanting  to  be  better 
than  his  fellows.  He  would  vote  against  him  every  time  if  one  of  the 
"gentry'' was  his  opponent,  and  he  would  assert  with  fervor  that  he 
wanted  to  be  mled  by  his  betters  not  by  his  equals.  A  self-educated 
gentleman,  a  man  of  wide  culture,  told  me  that  the  bitterest  time  of  his 
life  was  when  as  a  young  laborer  he  determined  to  correct  his  provin- 
cial dialect  and  to  speak  correctly.  He  was  ridicnled  and  contemned 
by  all  for  wanting  to  "speak  fine"  and  "imitate  his  betters."  The  fact 
18  caste  has  ticketed  every  man  in  the  country  into  a  class;  stay  there 
he  mnst,  under  penalty  of  the  envy  of  his  own  and  the  contempt  of  the 
class  above  him.  There  have  been  twelve  annual  meetings  held  in 
Somersetshire  to  agitate  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  farm 
laborer,  and  no  great  interest  has  ever  been  aroused  in  the  class  directly 
concerned.  The  last  meeting  was  held  only  last  week,  on  a  legal  holi- 
day. There  was  no  enthusiasm  over  the  near  accomplishment  of  the 
desired  end,  and  the  bulk  of  the  audience  were  evidently  there  "to  kill 
time.''    The  London  Times  the  day  after  pertinently  said : 

It  oflfered  a  relief  from  utter  vacuity,  aud  from  their  attendance  on  a  fair  summer 
day  atsoch  a  joyless  function  we  may  judge  how  scanty  are  the  amusements  and  how 
narrow  is  the  faculty  for  being  amnsed  oi  the  agricultural  population. 

The  faculty  for  being  amused  is  indeed  narrow.  Their  circumscribed 
round  of  unchanging  duties  is  pursued  without  intermission  almost,  and 
when  time  and  opportunity  for  relaxation  do  come,  as  they  sometimes 
must,  no  proper  advantage  is  taken  of  them.  They  lack  entirely  enthu- 
siasm and  imagination,  and  while  I  have  said  a  good  deal  about  their 
education  and  general  intelligence,  it  is,  after  all,  only  in  comparison 
with  themselves  in  the  past  that  it  is  noticeable,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  exist  absolutely. 

Machinery  has,  of  course,  supplanted  many  laborers.  On  the  other 
handy  emigration  and  enlarged  disposition  to  flock  to  towns  and  fac- 
tories has  maintained  the  balance.  Work  is  now  to  some  extent  peri- 
odical where  it  was  continuous,  and  there  is  an  alternation  of  brisk  de- 
mand and  high  wages  and  of  slackness  and  depressed  pay.  This  tends 
to  lower  the  character  of  agricultural  laborers  and  relaxes  the  old  custom 
of  hiring  for  a  long  period.    Still,  most  are  engaged  for  a  year. 

AGKIOULTUEAL   HIBING  FAIRS. 

There  is  still  suriviving  a  relic  of  old  customs  in  the  annual  "  mops'' 
or  hiring  fairs  held  throughout  the  country.  I  attended  one  of  these  in 
the  spring  in  the  little  village  of  Chipping  Sodbury,  in  Gloucestershire, 
but  found  it  radically  changed  from  what  it  was  described  as  being  not 
many  years  since.  It  is  more  an  excuse  for  a  holiday  than  anything  else. 
Thei'e  wa^t  no  standing  of  men  and  women  in  rows  waiting  to  be  hired  : 
no  indication  that  a  place  was  sought  other  than  a  piece  of  string  around 
the  hat,  and  farmers,  laborers,  and  idlers  all  mixed  together  in  the 
crowded  main  street  of  the  little  village.  The  younger  men  when  en- 
^a^ed  replaced  the  cord  in  their  hats  with  gaily  colored  ribbons  aud 
stepped  with  their  new  employer  into  the  nearest  inn  or  "public"  to 
sign  a  contract ;  a  new  practice,  as  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that 
many  could  write.  In  the  past  the  agreement  was  sealed  by  the  accept- 
ance" of  earnest  money,  which  was  always  spent  during  the  day  and 
made  its  late  hours  a  wild  org3^ 

But  little  hiring  other  than  boys  is  done  at  these  "mops''  now,  as  a 
^ood  laborer  gets  known  by  his  neighbors,  and  if  he  changes  employers 
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at  all  is  snapped  up  loug  before  the  fair.  Usually,  however,  there  are 
some  old  men,  almost  past  their  usefulness,  seeking  employment,  and 
the  sight  is  pathetic  indeed.  Worn  out,  their  years  gone,  their  muscles 
stiff,  they  are  useless  to  the  employer,  and  cannot  get  a  place.  -  They 
are  literally  turned  out  to  die,  and  their  only  reftige  is  the  work- 
house, for  the  laborer  can  rarely  save  towards  providing  for  his  old 
age.  When  a  pair  of  boots  costs  half  a  week's  wage  and  more,  when 
three  weeks'  work  will  about  buy  a  Sunday  suit,  when  a  pound  of  the 
cheapest  meat  represents  the  price  of  twohours-and-a-half 's  work, it ia 
evident  there  is  little  margin.  They  will  manage,  however,  a  few  ce&t« 
a  week  for  their  mutual-benefit  club,  which  being  founded,  as  I  consider 
all  such  organizations  to  be,  on  an  impracticable  principle,  sooner  or 
later  fails  and  leaves  them  in  the  lurch.  The  meeting  is  held  weekly, 
generally  in  the  inn  of  the  nearest  village,  and  is  an  excuse  for  consid- 
erable consumption  of  beer,  ale,  and  stout,  though  it  is  to  be  said  that 
neither  on  these  occasions  nor  as  a  rule  does  the  farm  laborer  indulge 
quite  so  freely  as  was  once  'his  wont.  He  still,  however,  spends  far  too 
great  a  proportion  of  his  earnings  for  drink.  It  is  the  general  custom 
of  farmers  to  allow  from  2  to  4  quarts  of  cider  or  malt  Uquor  to  each 
laborer  each  day,  but  some  are  adopting  the  plan  of  paying  a  little  ex- 
tra with  no  allowances  of  any  kind.  Some  farmers  have  told  me  they 
get  more  and  better  work  by  this  latter  plan ;  others,  with  equal  em- 
phasis, have  claimed  better  results  under  the  stimulus  of  an  occasional 
tankard.  Whichever  way  the  truth  may  lie,  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  all  allowances  will  gradually  cease  within  a  few  years  and  all  pay- 
ments be  made  in  money. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  FABM  LABOBEBS. 

The  farm  laborer  has  participated  in  the  oenefits  resulting  from  the 
newly-excited  interest  of  the  wealthier  classes  of  England  in  titie  cir- 
cumstances of  the  poor,  and  a  broad  flood  of  light  has  been  poured  upon 
him  and  his  surroundings,  resulting  in  vigorous  efforts  by  individual 
landlords  to  make  him  more  comfortable.  There  is,  besides,  something 
of  a  reversal,  u];>on  economic  grounds,  of  the  before-mentioned  policy  of 
forcing  laborers  into  communities  instead  of  providing  homes  on  "the 
farms  where  they  work,  and  we  find  comfortable  cottages  rising  upon  the 
estates,  with  a  "  bit  of  garden  "  and,  may  be,  a  place  for  a  pig.  Tlie  oc- 
cupant usually  takes  pride  in  his  little  house  and  garden,  notwithstand- 
ing his  tenure  is  precarious,  for  he  only  has  the  cottage  so  long  as  he 
works  upon  the  farm.  His  wife  and  daughters  are  not  regularly  in  the 
fields,  but  only  at  harvest,  or  when  there  is  great  pressure  of  work ;  then 
they  get  from  25  to  35  cents  a  day  (Table  N),  with  an  allowance  of  ale 
or  beer  and  sometimes  food.  His  sons,*  by  law,  must  pass  certain  ex- 
aminations in  the  schools  before  they  leave,  but  sometimes  these  are  so 
elementary  that  boys  of  eight  get  through  them,  though  the  average 
age  is  about  eleven.  In  times  past  a  farm  laborer  with  three  sons  ag^ 
eight,  ten,  and  twelve,  would  receive  for  their  labor  60  cents,  $1.20,  and 
$2.18,  respectively.  Xow  only  his  eldest  son  works  and  the  two  young- 
est are  a  weekly  expense  of  a  few  cents  for  schooling ;  for  it  is  a  theory 
in  this  country  that  the  education  which  we  in  America  try  to  make  as 
free  as  the  air  we  breathe  must  cost  something  or  its  benefits  will  not  be 
appreciated^  and  it  is,  I  think,  indisputable  that  many  parents  here 
would  be  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  truancy  of  their  children  if  they 
did  not  feel  that  they  must  get  their  money's  worth. 

*  And  daaghtera,  too. 
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The  farm  laborer's  mental  food  is  sapplied  by  a  Bible,  usually  an  old 
and  sometimes  a  curious  and  valuable  edition,  Pilgrim's  Progress  or  some 
other  standard  work  of  a  religious  tendency,  and  Zadkiel's  Almanac,  a 
charlatan  publication  much  affected  amongst  the  more  ignorant  in  Eng- 
land. Earely  will  more  books  than  these  be  found  in  his  cottage.  His 
physical  food  is  as  limited  in  variety  as  his  mental,  and  consists  largely 
of  bread  and  the  vegetables  from  his  own  little  plot,  with  an  occasional 
piece  of  cheese  or  some  bacon  or  a  cheap  and  inferior  piece  of  beef; 
this  latter  twice  or  thrice,  maybe,  a  week  in  Gloucester  and  Somerset; 
not  so  often  in  Wilts  and  Dorset. 

EMIGRATION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LABORERS. 

There  has  been  a  large  emigration  from  these  counties  to  the  colonies 
and  the  United  States,  but  there  is  growing  up  a  general  and  wide- 
spread belief  amongst  all  classes  of  laborers  in  my  district,  excepting 
those  in  the  factory,  that,  though  wages  are  higher  in  these  new  places, 
one  DOQSt  work  much  harder  for  them;  must,  in  fact,  be  ^<  driven  to 
death."  It  is  true  that  more  is  accomplished  in  a  given  time  in  the 
United  States  than  here;  but  the  real  thing,  in  my  judgment,  is  that  a 
higher  degree  of  intdligence  is  expected  there  of  all  classes  of  labor 
and  a  certain  judgment  as  to  economy  of  time,  arrangement  of  work, 
and  such  matters.  Consequently  a  laborer  emigrating  finds  that  he 
can  no  longer  be  an  automaton,  simply  doing  as  he  is  bid  and  no  more, 
but  that  unless  he  ''wakes  up"  and  exercises  a  little  judgment  occa- 
sionally, he  must  go  to  the  wall.  Here  he  is  expected  to  do  no  one  thing 
unordered.  There  he  must  have  some  slight  idea  of  the  general  require- 
ments of  the  situation:  and  this,  I  think,  is  generally  what  an  English 
laborer  means  by  the  nard  work  across  the  water;  for  there  is  nothing 
so  hard  to  the  human  machine  which  has  never  done  aught  but  obey 
as  to  be  forced  by  circumstances  to  become  sentient  and  rest  sometimes 
on  its  own  judgment. 

LABOR  m   BRISTOL  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  have  the  following  general  statements  to 
make  in  regard  to  labor  in  the  consular  district  of  Bristol,  and  where 
I  have  made  these  statements  in  the  form  of  a  comparison  with  labor  in 
the  United  States  it  has  been  done  merely  to  render  more  clear  and 
intelligible  the  point  I  seek  to  make  : 

(1.)  Ko  class  of  laborers  is  as  intelligent  as  the  corresponding  class 
in  the  United  States. 

(2.)  In  consequence  of  this  comparative  lack  of  intelligence  the  la- 
borer is  not  so  valuable  to  his  employer  as  in  the  United  States.  He 
is  less  receptive  of  ideas,  and  requires  more  oversight  and  more  direct- 
ing and  accomplishes  less  in  a  day. 

(3.)  He  is  improvident,  and  does  not  save.  Sometimes  he  cannot ; 
bat,  as  a  rule,  he  spends  some  portion  of  his  income  with  bad  judgment, 
which  i)ortion  he  might  lay  by.* 

(4.)  His  wages  are  less  than  in  the  United  States. 

(5.)  There  is  not  a  corresponding  cheapness  in  the  price  of  all  com- 
modities.   Bent  is  cheaper,  but  if  the  laborer  expends  leiss  in  some 

*A  notable  exception  to  thin  statement  will  be  seen  in  Statement  No.  15,  where  a 
Iftborer  owns  a  valnable  house.  His  family,  to  be  sure,  was  small.  Another  man 
(No.  4)  says  be  saves  12  cents  a  week  for  Christmas.  By  this  he  means  that  his  family 
**  diaeipate  "  his  whole  year's  saving  of  $5  daring  Christmas  week. 
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other  directions  than  in  the  United  States  it  is  because  be  does  without 
or  bays  an  inferior  article,  not  because  the  articles  are  cheaper.* 

(6.)  The  employment  of  women  is  more  general  than  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  some  female  member  contributing  towards  the  support 
of  almost  every  laborer's  family. 

(7.)  The  laboring  class  is  not  so  self-respecting  or  respected  as  it  is 
in  the  United  States.t 

In  conclusion,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  coartegy 
of  many  gentlemen  in  my  district,  who  have  in  some  instances  gone  to 
much  trouble  to  aid  me  with  statistics  and  information. 

LOEIN  ANDREWS  LATHEOP, 

Consul 
United  States  Consulate, 

Bristol,  June  30, 1884. 


INTERVIEWS  WITH  BRISTOL  WORKMEN. 

l\oenty-two  itafementif  ikotoing  the  wages  and  manner  of  UHng  of  Bristol  nUU  operaUveieMi 

artisans, 

1.   A  WOOL    SCOURER'S  STATEMENT. 

Age,  42  yean ;  occupation,  wool  scoarer ;  wages,  ^.34  per  week ;  hoars  of  labor, 
56 ;  can  save  nothing ;  has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week ;  wife  and  8  children  ;  2  children, 
aged  17  and  18,  receive  at  self-acting  mules  $1.58  each  per  week.  Weekly  expenses: 
rent,  85  cents ;  fuel,  73  cents  j  food,  f4.37  ;  clothing,  60  cents ;  club  dues,  inddentaK 
schooling,  insurance  for  6  children,  $1.09;  total  weekly  expenses,  $7.64.  (It  will  be 
seen  that  the  outlay  is  14  cents  more  than  the  income ;  in  a  case  like  this  the  food 
supply  must  be  cut  down,  for  nothing  else  can  be  cut  down.) 

2.  A  spinner's  STATEBfBNT. 

A  spinner,  65  years  old ;  wages,  $4.86  per  week ;  hours  of  labor,  56 ;  can  save  noth- 
ing; has  fresh  meat  four  times  a  week  ;  wife  and  7  children  ;  childxeo  all  married. 
Week's  expenses :  rent,  60  cents;  fuel,  48  cents;  food, $3.40;  clothing, 24 cents ;  clab 
dues,  30  cents ;  incidentals,  6  cents ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $5.08. 

3.  A  BROAD-LOOM  WEAVER'S  STATEMENT. 

A  broad-loom  weaver,  35  years  old ;  wages,  $4.86  per  week :  hoars  of  labor,  63 ;  can 
save  nothing ;  has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week ;  wife  and  3  children ;  wife  receives  st 
weaving  $1.95  per  week.  Week's  expenses :  rent,  79  cents ;  fuel,  72  cents ;  food,  $4. 13; 
school,  6  cents ;  clothing,  24  cents ;  club  dues,  24  cents ;  incidentals,  60  cents ;  insur* 
ance,  6  cents  per  week ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $6.84. 

4.   STATEMENT  OF  A  LABORER  IN  WOOLEN  WA8U  MILL. 

A  laborer  in  woolen  wash  mill,  57  years  old ;  wages,  $2.68  per  week ;  hours  of  labor, 
58 ;  saves  12  cents  a  week  for  Christmas ;  has  fresh  meat  only  on  Sundays ;  wife  and 
nine  children,  four  at  home ;  two  boys  and  one  girl  receive,  as  picker,  carter,  and 

*  Cotton  cloth  and  flannel  are  both  cheaper  in  New  York,  Washington,  or  San 
Francisco  than  in  Bristol.  Men's  clothes  are  somewhat  cheaper  here,  bnt  neither  the 
laborer  nor  his  wife  thinks  of  dressing  as  they  do  in  the  United  States.  Nor  do  hit 
children  make  the  same  appearance.  Meat  is  generally  higher  here  than  in  the 
United  States,  and  at  present  is  Just  as  high.  An  inspection  of  Table  U  willshov 
the  names  of  some  curious  meat  products  of  which  he  partakes  from  motives  of 
economy. 

t  The  class  distinction  which  prevents  their  association  with  anybody  bat  then- 
selves  has  a  tendency  to  make  them,  when  they  do  come  into  contact  with  another  dt«T 
either  servile  or  impertinent.  But  I  think  tnis  apparent  want  of  self -respect  is  dse 
to  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  this  country  rather  than  to  any  want  of  maAlioeai 
at  heart. 
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piecer,  respectiTely,  $1.70,  |2.43,  $1.22  per  week.  Weekly  expenses:  Rent,  60  cents: 
fuel,  3B cents ;  food,  $5.60 ;  clothing,  36  cents ;  club  dues,  twenty  years  in  a  shop  clnb, 
which  broke  up  last  year ;  insarance  for  three  persons,  6  cents ;  incidentals,  24  cents ; 
schooling,  ti  cents ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $7.30. 

5.  A  TUCKEB'S  STATEMENT. 

A  tncker,  25  years  old ;  wages,  $3.90 ;  honrs  of  labor,  56 ;  can  save  nothing ;  has 
frebh  meat  fonr  times  a  week  ;  wife  and  three  children :  wife  receives  as  weaver  $1.25 
per  week.  Weekly  expenses :  Rent,  73  ceut-s;  fuel,  48  ceuts;  food,  $2.b0;  clothing, 
60  cents;  club  dues,  13  ceuts;  incidentals,  24  cents;  insurance  for  three  children,  6 
cents;  total  weekly  expenses,  $5.10. 

6.  A  CONDENSER  ATTENDANT'S  STATEMENT. 

Condenser  attendant,  40  years  old ;  wages,  $3.40  per  week :  honrs  of  labor,  60 ;  can 
sftYe  nothing;  wife  receives  $1.46;  meals  consist  of,  for  breakfast  and  tea,  bread  and 
bntter,  i>erhaps  an  egg;  for  dinner,  vegetables  and  a  little  meat  of  the  cheaper  kind. 
Weekly  expenses:  Rent,  60  cents;  clothing,  36  cents;  a  new  suit  only  once  in  six 
years;  food,  $3.16;  fuel,  36  cents;  school  fees,  18  cents;  club  dues,  6  cents;  inciden- 
tals, 12  cents;  total  weekly  expenses,  $4.86. 

7.  A  warper's  statement. 

Warper,  24  years  old ;  wages,  $4.86  per  week ;  hours  of  labor,  62 ;  has  fresh  meat 
three  times  a  week;  wile  and  two  children ;  wife  receives  as  weaver  $2.18  per  week. 
Weekly  expenses:  Rent,  82  ceuts;  fuel,  43  cents;  food,  $3.65;  clothiog,  48  cents; 
clnb  dues,  40  cents;  incidentals,  37  cents;  insurauce,  4  cents;  servant,  85  cents;  has 
to  hire  servant  to  take  charge  of  children  while  at  work;  total  weekly  expenses,  $7.^'' 

8.  A  carder's  statement. 

Carder,  42  years  old ;  wages,  $3.90  per  week ;  hours  of  labor,  55 ;  can  save  nothing ; 
has  fresh  meat  three  times  a  week;  wife  and  five  children ;  wife  receives  as  weaver 
$1.46  per  week;  two  children  work,  ages  19  and  17,  weaver  and  grocer;  weaver,  $1.46 
per  week;  grocer,  food  and  $1.21  per  week.  Weekly  expenses:  Rent,  80  cents;  fuel, 
60  cents;  food,  $4.38;  clothing,  $1.34;  club  dues,  24  cents;  incidentals,  60  cents; 
schooling,  6  cents;  insurance^  14  cents  per  week  for  seven  people;  total  weekly  ex- 
penses, $rt.l6. 

9.  A  weaver's  statement. 

Weaver,  37  years  old;  wages,  $4.86;  hours  of  labor,  62;  saves  about  $2.43  per 
qaarter :  has  fresh  meat  three  times  a  week ;  wife  aud  five  children.  Weekly  ex- 
penses: Rent,  60  cents;  fnel,  37  cents;  food,  $4.38;  clothing,  60  cents;  club  dues, 
37  cents;  incidentals,  97  cents;  schooling,  20  cents;  total  weekly  expense8,^$7.49. 

10.  A  pressman's  statement. 

Pressman,  25  years  old ;  wages,  $4.38  per  week ;  hours  of  labor^  57 ;  can  save  noth- 
ing; has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week;  wife  and  two  children;  wire  receives  $1.50  per 
week  as  weaver.  Weekly  expenses:  Rent,  73  cents:  fuel,  30  cents;  food,  $3.65; 
elotbing,  48  cents  ;  clnb  dues,  14  cents ;  incidentals,  48  cents ;  insurance,  2  cents  per 
week  for  one  child ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $5.80. 

11.  A  puller's  statement. 

Faller,  32  years  old  ;  wages,  $4.86  per  week;  honrs  of  labor.  60;  can  save  nothing: 
has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week;  wife  and  five  children.  Weekly  expenses :  Rent,  61 
cents;  fnel,  36  cents;  food,  $2.92;  clothing,  24  cents;  club  dues,  30  cents;  incidentals, 
*M  cents;  schooling,  18  cents;  total  weekly  expenses,  $4.85. 

12.  A  dyer's  statement. 

I>jer,  35  years  old ;  wages,  $4.88  per  week ;  hours  of  labor,  55 ;  can  save  nothing  * 
bA0  fresh  meat  twice  a  week  ;  wife  and  four  children ;  wife  receives  at  weaving  98 
cents  per  week.    Weekly  expenses :  Rent,  73  cents ;  fuel,  37  cents ;  food,  $:1.90 ;  cloth- 
mg,  very  little;  clnb  dues,  14  cents;  incidentals,  24  cents;  insurance  for  two  children 
44  cents;  schooling,  20  cents ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $5.62. 
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13.   A  BROAD-LOOM  WBAVER'S  STATEMENT 

Broad-loom  weaver,  26  yean  old ;  wages,  $4.13  per  week ;  hoara  of  labor,  GS;  can 
save  nothing ;  fresh  meat  three  times  a  week ;  wife  and  child.  Weekly  expensM : 
Rent,  43  cents;  fael,  24  cents :  food,  |2.92;  olabdaes,  24  cento;  incidentslB,  37 cents; 
insurance,  4  cents ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $4.24. 

14.   A  BOOT-FINISHBR'S  8TATBM1SMT. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  age  t — A.  Thirty-six  years. 

Q.  What  is  year  occapation  t — A.  Boot-finisher. 

Q.  What  are  yonr  weekly  wages  f — A.  They  vary  considerably  from  yarions  ososm, 
should  average  $5.83  to  $6.32. 

Q.  What  are  yonr  hours  of  labor  t — A.  Busy  times  all  hours,  slack  time  three  or  four 
hours,  should  average,  say  ten  hours. 

Q.  How  large  a  family  have  you  t — A.  Six,  myself  and  wife  and  four  danrhten. 

Q.  Did  vou  have  any  money  saved  when  you  married,  and  how  much  T— A.  Ko; 
married  when  I  was  twenty  and  never  really  regretted  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  save  anv  money  now,  and  how  much  t — A.  No ;  never  felt  inclined  to 
economize  by  taking  it  out  of  belly  nor  off  of  back ;  a  dry  bread  diet  don't  suit  me. 

Q.  How  much  a  week  do  you  pay  for  your  children's  schooling  t — ^A.  Twelve  cents; 
would  gladly  pay  more  for  oetter  education  if  could  afford  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  the  compulsory-education  act  a  hardship  to  yon  penon- 
ally  t — ^A.  I  have  found  it  sometimes  inconvenient,  but  believe  the  advantages  will 
counterbalance  the  inconvenience. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  yon  expect  your  children  to  cease  all  dependence  on  yon  t— A 
That  depends  upon  what  employment  they  enter ;  some  employers  pay  such  low  waget 
that  were  it  not  for  parents  girls  must  become  prostitutes. 

Q.  How  often  per  week  do  you  have  fresh  meat  for  allt — A.  As  often  as  we  can; 
say  three  times  on  an  average,  may  be  four. 

Q.  How  much  is  your  weekly  rent  t — ^A.  It  was  $1.21,  bnt  reduced  lately  to  a  ftw 
pence  less. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  your  house? — A.  Four,  and  a  back  kitchen. 

Q.  How  much  are  your  taxes, including  poor-rates  and  everything? — ^A.  None; 
that  a  pay-landlord  pays. 

Q.  Does  the  wife  work ;  if  so  at  what,  and  how  much  does  she  earn  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  boot- 
machining  partial  employment,  from  $1.21  to  $1.95  per  week,  average  perhapi  99 
cents. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  ^a^rls  work,  if  so  what  are  their  wages,  nature,  and  honrs  of  labor, 
and  amount  of  earnings  ? — A.  One  ont  to  service. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  your  weekly  expenses,  putting  in  eveiy  item  ? — ^A.  As  near 
as  possible:  Rent,  $1.21;  bread,  $1.21;  meat,  73  cents;  sugar,  30  cents:  butter, 96 
cents;  eggs,  12  cents;  vegetables,  48 cents;  tea,  24  cents;  coal  and  light,  37  cents; 
clothes  and  boots,  85  cents;  sundries,  37  cents;  trade  club,  12  oents;  sick  benefit 
clnb,  24  cents ;  insurance,  8  cents ;  schooling,  12  cents ;  total  $7.42. 

No  beer,  no  tobacco,  being  a  teetotaler ;  pocket  money  has  to  be  obtained  by  taking 
something  from  necessary  expenditure  or  out  of  sleep,  if  opportunity  offers ;  wlio 
would  not  be  a  workingman  ? 

15.  A  wirb-workbr'8  statbmbnt. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  age  ? — A.  Thirty-four  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — ^A.  A  wire- worker ;  a  general  hand.  I  make  win 
blinds,  malt  and  lime  screens,  cages,  meat  safes,  &.c. 

Q.  What  are  your  weekly  wages? — A.  I  work  piece-work.  My  total  earning  last 
year  was  ^60.12,  weekly  average,  $6.91 ;  I  am  paid  14  cents  per  hour  when  1  do  dsy 
work. 

Q.  What  are  your  honrs  of  labor? — A.  No  fixed  hours;  average  51  per  week. 

Q.  How  laree  a  family  have  you  ? — A.  Wife,  and  one  son,  AttA  eight. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  money  saved  when  you  married,  and  how  much? — ^A.  For^- 
eight  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents,  and  my  wife  had  saved  $97.33. 

Q.  Do  you  save  any  money  now,  and  how  mnch? — A.  I  saved  $146 ;  paid  it  asade- 
poait  on  a  house,  price  $973.30 ;  borrowed  $876  from  a  building  society  and  a  friend 
for  period  of  twenty  years,  ana  am  paying  it  off  at  the  rate  of  $1.32  a  week.  It  is  « 
question  what  I  am  now  saving ;  may  be  about  $43.80  a  year. 

Q.  How  much  a  week  do  you  pay  for  your  child's  schooling? — A.  Twelve  cents. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  the  compulsory-education  act  a  hardship  on  yon  penos- 
ally  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  you  expect  your  child  to  cease  all  dependence  on  yon  ?— A  I 
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oannot  say  Tor  certain.  I  purpose  apprenticing  him  to  a  trade ;  then  his  wages  will 
be  low.    He  may  be  self-supporting  at  eighteen. 

Q.  How  often  per  week  do  yon  have  tnsh  meat  for  all  f — A.  I  could  have  it  eyeiy 
day,  hot  I  am  a  vegetarian ;  my  wife  and  son  have  meat  most  days. 

Q.  What  is  your  weekly  rent  f — A.  One  dollar  and  fifteen  cents ;  the  rent  of  the 
house  is  $1.95,  clearing  everything ;  but  I  make  a  let  of  79  cents ;  but  I  am  living  in 
the  house  I  am  purchasing  and  paying  off  at  $1.32  a  week,  and  pay  poor-rates,  taxes, 
and  ground-rent ;  so  I  have  put  it  that  my  rent  is  $1.15,  jnst  as  if  I  rented  the  house. 
It  has  six  rooms :  I  occupy  lour  and  let  two  rooms  for  79  cents  a  week.  My  poor-rates 
and  taxes  are  $24,23,  and  I  pay  ^.73  a  year  as  gpround-rent. 

Q.  Does  the  wife  work ;  if  so,  at  what,  and  how  much  does  she  earn  f — A.  Only  sees 
to  the  home,  which  she  does  very  well,  but  does  not  earn  anything  by  other  work. 

Q.  Will  yon  kindly  state  your  weekly  expenses,  including  every tning  f — ^A.  The  fol- 
owing  is  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it:  Building  society,  $1.34 ;  rates  and  taxes,  48  cents ; 
gxound-rent,  19  cents ;  life  assiirance,  for  £100, 21  cents ;  sick-benefit  society,  13  cents: 
my  aged  mother,  24  cents ;  for  literature  membership  to  political  societies,  d^c,  48 
cents ;  bread,  40  cents ;  fiour,  14  cents ;  eggs,  30  cents;  groceries,  42  cents;  vegetables 
and  fruit,  48  cents;  meat,  30  cents ;  beer,  48  cents;  cealand lights,  28  cents;  milk,  28 
oents;  buttei^  f  pounds,  28  cents;  clothing,  96  cents;  extras,  amusements,  4kc,  26 
cents:  total,  $7.67. 

P.  S.  My  income  is  as  follows:  Wages,  $6.90;  letting  rooms,  79  cents;  total,  $7.69. 

16.  A  POTTBRY  LABORSB'8  8TATBMBNT. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  t — ^A.  Forty-four. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  f — A.  Laborer  in  a  pottery  in  Bristol. 

Q.  What  are  your  weekly  wages  t — A.  Four  doUarsand  thirty-eight  cents,  and  some 
over  time. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor  f — A.  Six  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. ;  time  allowed  for  meals, 
one  and  one-half  hours. 

Q.  How  large  a  family  have  you  T — A.  Ten. 

Q.  Did  you  save  any  money  saved  when  you  married,  and  how  much  f — Forty-eight 
dollars  and  sixty- six  cents. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  any  money  now,  and  how  much  f — A.  No. 

Q.  How  much  a  week  do  you  pay  for  your  children's  schooling? — A.  Fourteen 
cents. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  the  compulsory-education  act  a  hardship  to  you  person- 
axiy  w^^A.j  X  es. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  you  expect  your  children  to  cease  all  dependence  on  youf — 
Biffhteen. 

Q.  How  often  per  week  do  von  have  firesh  meat  for  all  t-*A.  Once  per  week. 

Q.  How  much  is  your  weekly  rent  f — A.  One  dollar  and  twenty-two  cents,  includ- 
in|^  taxes  and  poor-rates. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  yonr  house  f — A.  Six. 

Q.  Does  the  wife  work ;  if  so,  at  what,  and  how  much  does  she  earn  t — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  children  work ;  if  so,  what  are  their  ages,  nature  and  hours  of 
labor,  and  amount  of  earnings  f — ^A.  Three  at  work ;  ages,  fifteen,  fourteen,  eighteen, 
And  amount  of  earnings,  $3.53. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  your  weekly  expenses,  putting  in  every  item  f — A.  Seven 
dollars  and  ninety  cents — ^rent,  food,  clnb-dues,  schooling — take  it  all.  I  turn  nearly 
all  my  wages  over  to  the  missus  every  week. 

17.   A  8TONBWA1UE  DIPPER'S  STATEMENT. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  t — A.  Thirty-eight. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  f — A  Dipper  in  a  stoneware  pottery. 

Q.  What  are  your  weekly  wages  f — A.  Five  dollars  and  ten  cents. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor  t— A.  Six  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  Allowed  for  meals  one 
and  a  half  hours.    Saturday  close  at  4. 

Q.  How  large  a  family  have  youT — A.  Six  children. 

Q.  Did  yon  nave  any  money  saved  when  you  married,  and  how  mucht — A.  Four- 
teen dollars  and  sixty  cents. 

Q,  Do  you  save  any  money  now,  and  how  much  T — A.  None. 

Q.  How  much  a  week  do  you  pay  for  your  children's  schooling  f — A.  Twenty-eight 
cents. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  the  compulsory-education  act  a  hardship  to  you  person- 
ally t — A.  Only  occasionally. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  you  expect  yonr  children  to  cease  all  dependence  on  youf — ^A. 
Eighteen  years. 
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Q.  How  often  per  week  do  you  have  fresh  meat  for  all  f — A.  Three  or  foor  timeB  t 
week. 

Q.  How  much  is  your  weekly  rent  t — ^A.  Seventy-three  cents,  including  taxes  and 
poor-rates. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  your  house  T — A.  Three. 

Q.  Does  the  wife  work  T    If  so,  at  what,  and  how  much  does  she  earn  T — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  children  work?  If  so,  what  are  their  ages,  nature,  and  hoaisof 
labor,  and  amount  of  earnings  t — A.  One,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  working  in  a  tobsooo 
manufactory,  earns  $1.70  per  week. 

Q.  Will  yon  kindly  state  your  weekly  expenses,  putting  in  every  itemf — ^A.  Fire 
dollars  and  eighty-three  cents,  as  follows:  Kent,  73  cents;  tood,$3.16;  coals,  37  cents; 
club, 2A  cents ;  school,  28 cents;  clothing,  48  cents;  sundry  items,  57  cents. 

16.   A  POTTERT  laborer's  STATEMENT. 

Q.  What  is  your  age? — A.  Forty-eight. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  t — A.  Laborer  in  a  pottery. 

Q.  What  are  your  weekly  wages  T — A.  Four  doUam  and  thirty-eight  cents. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor  T — ^A.  Six  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Q.  How  large  a  family  have  you  t — A.  Eight. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  money  saved  when  yon  married,  and  how  mach  f— A.  I  will 
not  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  save  any  money  now,  and  how  much  T — A.  No. 

Q.  How  much  a  week  do  you  pay  for  your  children's  schooling  t — A.  Twenty  cento. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  the  compulsory -education  act  a  ha^ship  to  you  person- 
ally t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  you  expect  your  children  to  cease  all  dependenoe  on  yoa  T— A 
Eighteen  years. 

Q.  How  often  per  week  do  you  have  fresh  meat  for  all  T — ^A.  Once. 

Q.  How  much  is  your  weekly  rent  T — ^A.  $1.46,  including  taxes  and  poor-rates. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  in  your  house  t — A.  Five. 

Q.  Does  the  wife  work ;  if  so,  at  what,  and  how  much  does  she  earn  f — A.  About 
24  cents  per  week  for  washing. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  children  work;  if  so,  what  are  their  ages,  nature,  and  hours  of 
labor,  and  amount  of  earnings  t — A.  Two  work,  one  fourteen  years,  73  cents  per  yretk\ 
the  other  twelve,  and  one-half  years,  48  cents  per  week. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  your  weekly  expenses,  putting  in  every  item  T — ^A.  |5Ui3, 
expended  in  provisions,  rent,  aud  schooling. 

19.  A  POTTERY  KILNMAN'S   STATEMENT. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  t— A.  Thirty -one. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  t — ^A.  Eiluman  in  a  stoneware  pottery. 

Q.  What  are  your  weekly  wages  t — A.  $5.72. 

Q.  W^hat  are  your  hours  of  labor  f — ^A.  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  allowed  for  meals  one  and 
one-half  hours. 

Q.  How  large  a  family  have  you  t— A.  Three. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  money  saved  when  yon  married,  and  how  much  T — A.  $48.66. 

Q.  Do  you  save  any  money  now,  and  how  much  T — ^A.  Yes,  about  $29.20  per  year. 

Q.  How  much  a  week  do  you  pay  for  your  children's  schooling  T — A.  12  cents. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  the  compulsory-education  act  a  hardship  to  yoa  peraon- 
allvT— A.  No. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  you  expect  your  children  to  cease  all  dependenoe  on  youf—A 
Eighteen  years. 

Q.  How  often  per  week  do  you  have  fresh  meat  for  all  T — A.  Four  times  per  week. 

Q.  How  much  is  your  weekly  rent  i — A.  $1.22,  including  taxes  and  poor-rates. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  your  house  T — A.  Five. 

Q.  Does  the  wife  work ;  if  so,  at  what,  and  how  much  does  she  earn  f — A.  As  snail 
shop  keeper ;  about  97  cents  per  week. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  children  work ;  if  so,  what  are  their  ages,  nature,  and  honrs  of 
labor  and  amount  of  earnings? — A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  your  weekly  expenses,  putting  in  every  item  t— A.  $6.06- 

20.  A  CARPENTER  AND  JOINER'S  STATEBCENT. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  t— A.  Twenty -eight. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  t — ^A.  Carpenter  and  joiner. 

Q.  What  are  your  weekly  wages  t — A.  $7.30. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor  T — A.  9^  per  day. 
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Q.  How  larse  a  family  have  yon  T~A.  Wife  and  two  ohildrea. 

Q.  Did  yoa  nave  any  money  saved  when  you  marriedand  how  much  T~A.  Just  a 
pound  or  two  spent  in  iurniture. 

Q.  Do  yon  save  any  money  now,  and  how  much  T — ^A.  No. 

Q.  How  much  a  week  d  >  yon  pay  for  your  children's  schooling  t — A.  4  cents  a  week 
for  one  child  only  as  yet. 

Q.  At  what  affe  do  you  expect  your  children  to  cease  all  dependence  on  you  f — ^A. 
Do  not  expect  them  to  work ;  they  are  both  girls. 

Q.  How  often  per  week  do  you  have  fresh  meat  for  all  t — ^A.  As  often  as  we  can  get 
it,  and  that  is  about  fonr  times  or  so. 

Q.  How  much  is  your  weekly  rentT — A.  |2.43. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  your  house  T — A.  Nine. 

Q.  How  much  are  your  taxes,  including  poor  rates  and  everything  f— A.  £13  per 
year  or  thereabouts. 

Q.  Does  the  wife  work ;  if  so,  at  what,  and  how  much  does  she  earn  T — ^A.  She  runs 
a  little  business,  but  it  is  hard  to  say  exactly  what  it  brings  in. 

Q.  Will  yon  kindly  state  your  weekly  expenses,  pntting  in  every  item  f — ^A.  Our 
weekly  expenses  are  quite  an  equivalent  to  onr  income  and  sometimes  a  little  more 
and  vice  versa. 

21.  A  GBNISRAL  LABORER'S  STATKMBNT. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  t — A.  35. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  T — ^A.  Laborer  (general). 

Q.  What  are  your  weekly  wages  T — A.  $4.32. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor  t — A.  56  the  week. 

Q.  How  large  a  family  have  yout — ^A.  Wife  and  five  children. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  money  saved  when  you  married  f — ^A.  Yes ;  |7.30,  and  my  wife 
had  $19.44.    I  have  never  saved  any  since  marriage. 

Q.  How  much  a  week  do  you  pay  for  schooling  t — A.  18  cents  for  three  children. 
One  has  passed  the  standard,  and  is  at  work  earning  |1.68  per  week  as  a  carriage 
ffreaser  on  the  Great  Western  Railway.  His  a^e  is  13.  One  child  is  still  too  young 
for  school.  I  have  found  the  compulsory  education  act  a  hardship,  as  I  could  have  the 
help  of  my  second  boy  now,  and  I  could  have  had  my  eldest  at  work  sooner.  Besides,  the 
fees  are  sometimes  hard  for  me  to  pay. 

Q.  How  much  is  your  rent  f — A.  |1.32  per  week  for  five- roomed  house,  including 
taxes  and  poor-rates. 

Q.  Does  your  wife  work  f — ^A.  Yes ;  occasionally  she  goes  into  the  factory  to  help 
us  on  a  bit.  Then  she  earns  $2.16  per  week,  but  we  have  to  pay  a  girl  then  84  cents 
to  mind  the  house  and  the  youngest  child.  I  should  say  she  is  at  work  about  half  the 
year,  but  she  does  not  go  unless  we^can't  help  it.  I  could  not  support  my  family  unless 
she  and  the  boy  helped. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  your  weekly  expenses? — ^A.  As  near  as  I  can  tell,  this  is  it : 
Bent,  $1.32 ;  servant,  42  cents ;  bread,  $1.26 ;  meat,  48  cents  ;  bacon,  24  cents ;  cheese 
24  cents ;  butter,  48  cents ;  milk,  21  cents ;  vegetables,  12  cents ;  sugar,  20  cents ;  tea, 
18  cents;  candles,  14  cents;  coals,  24  cents;  school-fees,  18  cents;  tobacco,  15  cents; 
insurance,  8  cents ;  sundries,  54  cents;  total,  $6.52.  Mv  income  is  $4.32  from  myself, 
1^.16  from  my  wife  half  the  year,  which  makes  $1.08,  ana  $1.68  from  my  boy,  altogether 
$7.08.  The  60  cents  difference  between  the  wages  and  expenses  pays  for  clothes,  and 
80  on.  We  have  10^  quarterns  of  bread  a  week,  and  we  only  have  fresh  meat  on  Sun- 
days' though  we  have  bacon  or  trotters  or  something  like  that  nearly  every  day.  We 
try  and  never  give  our  children  dry  bread ;  always  a  bit  of  butter,  or  cheese,  or  jam. 

22.  STATEMENT'  NO.  22,  MADE  BT  THE  WIFE  OF  A  PLUMBER. 

Q.  What  are  your  husband's  earnings  t — A.  Seven  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents  a 
week,  when  he  works  full  time,  which  ne  generally  does.  He  gives  me  out  of  this 
from  $1.92  to  $2.88  a  week.    The  rest  he  spends  in  the  public  house. 

Q.  How  large  a  family  have  yon  T — A.  Six  children.  One  is  at  work  and  supports 
himself.    Three  are  at  school,  and  two  are  almost  babies. 

Q.  Can  yon  support  the  family  on  this  sum  T — A.  No.  I  get  a  little  washing  to  do^ 
abont  97  cents  a  week,  and  we  get  along  on  this  as  we  can.  We  could  live  very  com- 
fortable if  my  husband  did  not  drink;  but  I  am  not  worse  off  than  many  of  my  neigh- 

*  This  statement  I  procured  at  some  trouble,  as  a  representative  one  of  the  extreme 
improvident  class.  A  large  employer  of  labor  told  me  that  one- half  his  men  spent 
each  week  more  than  one- half  tneir  wages  in  drink,  so  that  this  statement  cannot  be 
regarded  as  very  exceptional.  I  vouch  personally  lor  its  correctness,  as,  indeed,  I  do 
for  every  statement  presented  here. 
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bon.  I  osDnot  pay  my  obildxen's  school  fees,  so  I  have  to  go  to  the  poor-ratM  for 
that.*  My  husband  was  a  teetotaler  for  two  years  once,  and  we  had  everything  eom- 
fortable.  Of  coarse,  now  that  he  gives  me  so  little,  we  don't  have  any  more  than  will 
Jnst  do  for  ns. 

L  General  trades. 

Wofmyaid  in  geMral  frodM  in  Bri$ioL 


Occnpstlwii. 


BinLDnra  TaADis.* 

BiioUayen p«rhoiir.. 

Hoa*osrtien do.... 

ICmods do.... 

Tendon do 

PlMtoroTB do.... 

Tendon do.... 

fOftten do 

Eoofen do 

Tendon  .•..«•..•...•....«.•.......•.•............ ........... do.... 

Plambon do.... 

AMfsteDto do.... 

Oarpenton do 

<H8flttan do.... 

OTBBB  TBADB8. 

Boken per  week.. 

Blftoksmlihe per  hour.. 

Striken do 

Bookbinden per  week.. 

Brickmtken perthoiuiind.. 

Brewen porweek.. 

BrMofonnden do.  .. 

*Cftbinet  nukken* porhonr.. 

Confeotionen per  week.. 

-Coopen per  boar.. 

Driven: 

Teantten per  week.. 

Cab  Mid  OMTiage do 

Street  railwsyt do 

Dyen do 

-CHMrdonen per  day.. 

Jewelen per  week  (aboat) . . 

Labonra, porten,  fto pwweek.. 

Lithoflrapnen do 

MlUwrighta do... 

Potten do 

Printen do 

Teaoben  (pnblio aohoola) per  year.. 

Sailmaken per  yard.. 

Tannen per  week.. 

Tailon per  boor.. 

Telofcnph  operaton per  week.. 

Tinamittas do.... 


10  10 
08 
10 
06 
18 
06 
10 
10 
06 
10 
05 
12 
10 


4  12 

12 

06 

480 


480 
000 

12 
482 

14 

4  80 
4  86 
0  10 
•  04 

76 


886 
4  80 
0  10 
4  86 
660 
480  00 


OOU 
06 
14 
06 
14 
06 
14 
12 
06 
14 
06 
12 
14 


5  10 
14 
08 

856 


730 
000 

14 
5  10 

17 

488 
600 
780 
780 
87 


480 

08 

486 

486 


488 
8  SB 
972 
14  00 
777 
fl,458  00 


778 

15 

972 

010 


ion 

« 
IS 

« 
o 
m 
n 

12 

« 

IS 
OJ 

n 

12 


481 

O 

07 

09 

28B 

0« 

0« 

IS 

481 

li 

481 

481 
081 
0« 

» 
7SI 
4SI 
08D 
7SI 
7SI 
081 


055 

11 

558 

546 


*  Forty-eight  honn  winter,  flfty-fovr  aommer.  t  PrincipaU. 

*  Anybody  can  do  this  in  England,  bat  it  is  considered  equivalent  to  being  "on  tiia 
rates,"  and  is  an  Indelible  disgrace. 
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ComparaHve  $tatemeiU  thounng  Ihe  haun  worked  per  week^  ih€  rate  of  wagn  per  hour, 
and  the  rate  of  wagee  per  toeek  in  the  various  buildifig  trade$,  in  ttoenty  toums  of  Ctreat 
Britain, 


Towns. 


Bristol 

BinntiiKham 

Bmdfora 

CftTdiff. 

Corentry 

Sdinbargh 

Glaagoir 

0reeaock 

HaU 

LiTorpool 

liondon 

Leeds 

Manehester 

Kortbamptoii 

ypttlnghsm 

Paisley 

Bochdsle 

Sonthampton 

Sheffield     , 

Stallordshiie,     potteries 
dtstrict • 


Slimmer. 


661 


^ 


Ott. 
14 
17 
14 
16 
16 
18 
14 
14 
16 
16 
18 
16 
16 
16 
18 
14 
16 
14 
16 

14* 


1^ 

Pi 


17  56 

9  18 
688 
8  10 
8  47 
668 
7  14 
7  14 

7  86 
880 
045 
800 
702 

8  64 
086 

14 
76 
01 
48 


8  05 


Wlater. 


I 


48 

471 

46 

50* 

61 

46 

40 

44 

47 

46 

47 

60 

44 

50 

42 

42 

(•) 
661 

47 

48 


e 


OtM. 

14 
17 
14 
16 
16 
18 
14 
14 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
18 
14 
16 
14 
15 

14* 


I 

Pi 


96 
8 
0 
7 
7 
5 
6 
6 
6 
7 


72 
11 
80 
67 
65 
85 
60 
16 
06 
20 
8  46 
8  00 

7  04 

8  00 
7  52 
6  88 


7  01 

7  06 

696 


Kssons'  teoders. 


Sanuner. 


Pi 


Oft. 

8 
10 
10 

0 
10 

H 

10 

10  • 

11 

m 

12 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
8 
10 


$4  82 
640 


4 
4 
5 
4 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
4 
5 
6 
6 
4 
4 
4 


95 
86 
65 
84 
10 
10 
88 
77 
80 
00 
95 
40 
24 
10 
85 
62 
95 


Winter. 


48 

471 

46 

60| 

61 

46 

47 

44 

47 

46 

47 

60 

44 

60 

48 

42 

fill 

47 


I 


Otto. 

8 
10 
10 

9 
10 

'  H 

10 
10 

11 

lOi 
12 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
8 
10 


I 

Pi 
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4 
4 
4 
6 
4 
4 
4 
6 
4 
6 
6 
4 
6 
6 
4 


84 
77 
60 
64 
10 
80 
70 
40 
17 
77 
64 
00 
40 
00 
04 
20 


4 

4 


70 


*Lichttodsrk. 


Towns. 


Briok-lajrlng. 


Bristol 

Birmingham 

Bradford 

Cardiff. 

Corentry ................ 

Sdinbargh 

Glasgow 

Greenoek 

Hull 

LiTerpool 

London 

Leeds 

Manchester 

19'orthampton 

l^ottingbam 

Paisley 

Rochoale 

Sonthampton 

Sheffield 

Staflbrdshiie,    potteries 
district 


Sommer. 


i 


56* 


14* 


$7  56 
8  64 
6  98 
8  10 
01 
14 


I 

Pi 


7 

7 


7 

7 

8  16 
14 
42 

8  80 

9  45 
8  00 
0  26 

56 
64 
16 
76 
01 
42 


7 
8 
8 
7 
7 
7 


8  05 


Winter. 


,• 

1 

tq 

& 

OtM. 

48 

14 

46 

16 

46 

14 

50* 

15 

51 

14 

42 

14 

40 

16 

44 

14 

47 

14 

47* 

16 

47 

18 

50 

16 

41* 

17 

51 

14 

42 

16 

42 

14 

(•) 

16 

66* 

14 

47 

15 

48 

Ml, 

I 


96 

7 
6 

7 
7 
5 


72 
20 
80 
57 
14 
82 
6  40 
6  16 

6  58 

7  60 

8  46 
8  00 

05 
14 
72 
88 


Hod-caiiieis. 


7  01 
7  05 

6  06 


Sommer. 


I 


55* 


u 


CfU, 

8 
10 
10 

9 

»* 
10 

11 

10 

11 

10* 
12 
10 
11 

9 
11 

8 
10 

8 
10 

8* 


1 


$4  82 
5  40 


4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
6 
4 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 


95 
86 
86 
10 
61 
10 
83 
77 
80 
00 
00 
86 
94 
08 
85 
52 
95 


4  72 


Winter. 


I 


48 

47i 

46 

60* 

51 

42 

40 

44 

47 

47* 

47 

50 

41* 
51 
42 
42 

(*) 
56* 

47 

48 


I 


Oto. 

8 
10 
10 

9 

H 
10 
11 
10 
11 

10* 
12 
10 
11 

0 
11 

8 
10 

8 
10 

8* 


i 


$8 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
6 
4 
4 
4 


84 
77 
60 
54 
84 
20 
40 
40 
17 
00 
64 
00 
56 
59 
62 


8  36 


4  62 
4  70 

4  08 


*  Light  to  dark. 
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Camparatiffe  9taiem0nt  ekotoing  ths  hour»  worked  per  week,  /-c — Continaed. 


Towns. 


Bristol 

Birmingham 

Bradford 

Cardiff. 

CoTontry . . . 
Bdinborgh.. 
OLasgow .... 
Qreenock... 

Hull 

LiTerpool . . . 

London  


Leeds 

Manchester 

Northampton! 

27'ottingham 

Paisley , 

Boohdale 

Southampton 

Sheffield 

Staffordshire,    potteries 
dUtriot 


Carpenters  and  Joiners. 


Plaaterera. 


Summer. 


*  In  the  shop. 


t  Building. 


:  Light  to  dark. 


Towns. 


Bristol  

Birmingham 

Bradford 

Cawliff 

Coventry 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

Greenock 

Hull 

Liverpool 

London  

Leeds 

Man  Chester 

Itorthampton 

Nottingham 

Paisley 

Rochdale 

Southampton 

Sheffield   

Staffordshire,     potteries 
district 


Plasterers'  tenders. 


Summer. 


64 
64 

494 
64 

66i 

61 

61 

61 

68 

66 

62| 

49i 

62 

64 


66i 


Cfu. 

8 
10 
10 

0 

H 

10 

11 

»? 

11 

12 
11 

11* 
» 


$4 
6 

4 
4 
6 
6 
6 
4 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
4 


82 
40 
96 
86 
36 
10 
65 
88 
83 
05 
80 
44 
98 
80 


10 

8 

10 

10 


4  82 
4  86 
4  62 
4  96 

6  66 


Winter. 


S 


48 

471 

49i 

60^ 

61 

42 

40 

40 

47 

47* 

47 

44 

47 

61 


Pi 


46 

(t) 
56| 

47 

48 


Ott. 

8 

10 

10 

9 

,•* 

10 

11 
...... 

11 
12 
11 

11* 
9 


I 


$3  84 


77 
96 
64 
84 
20 
40 
86 
17 
22 
64 
84 
40 
90 


Slaters. 


Summer. 


n  I  Pi 


Pi 


64    < 

49i 

64    , 

66| 

61 

61 

61 

63 

66 

56ft 

61 
64i 


OU. 

14 

(*) 
14 
16 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
16 
18 
14 
16 


17  66 

(*) 

6  93 
8  10 

7  91 


14 
14 
14 
42 


4  82 


10 

8 

10 


4 
4 


52 
70 


61 
4»4 
(*) 
49| 


10    i  4  80  I    66ft 


14 
16 

(•) 
16 

16 


8  80 
10  17 

7  14 

8  72 


7  14 
7  92 

(•) 

7  42 

8  26 


Winter. 


d 

o 


48 

(*) 

42 

601 

61 

45 

85 

45 

47 

47* 

6ll 

45 

(♦) 


45 
(t) 
O 
47 

48 


0 
O 
M 

b 

c 

p. 


I 

I. 


OU. 

14     16  72 

n  i  n 

14      5  81 


15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14, 

16 

18 

14 

16 


14 
16 

(•) 
16 

16 


757 
7  14 
686 
4H 
681 
158 
7» 
927 
63t 


619 

'n" 

706 


•Piece-work. 


tUghttodark. 
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Camparaiive  statement  showing  the  hours  toorkedper  week,  <fo. — Continued. 


Towns. 


Bristol 

Binningham 
Bradford .... 

CsnJiff 

Coventry 


Plumbers. 


Sommer. 


t 


64 

64 

50i 


Sdinborgh '    61 

Glasgow 

Greenock 

Hall 

XiiTerpool 

London 

lieeds 

Manchester 

Korthampton 

Nottingham 

Paisley 

Bochdale 

Soathampton 

Sheffield 

Stailbrdshire,     potteries 
district 


64 
61 
58 
56 
47 
50 

54i 

64 

54 

61 

481 

Sn 

65# 


0 

e 


OU. 
14 
14 
13 
15 
14 
13 
14 
14 
16 
16 
20 
15 
16 
16 
17 
14 
14 
14 
16 

16 


S 
^ 


$7  56 


01 
43 
10 
01 

6  68 

7  57 

7  14 

8  48 
8  88 
0  80 

7  50 

8  72 
8  66 


0 
7 
6 
7 

7 


18 
14 
79 
91 
42 


825 


Winter. 


I 


48 

504 

491 

50} 

61 

46 

48 

51 

47 

47 

60 

47 

61 

47i 

50 

661 
47 

48 


e 

U 


Ota. 
II 
14 
13 
15 
14 
13 
14 
14 
16 
16 
20 
15 
16 
16 
17 
14 
14 
14 
16 

16 


1 

u 

9 


$6  72 


7 
6 
7 
7 
5 
6 
7 
7 
7 


07 
43 
57 
14 
98 
72 
14 
52 
60 


9  80 


7  60 

7  52 

8  16 
8  07 
7  00 

6  79 

7  91 
7  05 

7  20 


Painters. 


Summer. 


54 

56i 

52 

54 

564 

51 

56 

56 

53 

56 

521 

66 

54i 

54 

56 

66 

49i 

^ 
664 


t4 

a 
o 

M 

U 

9 


OU. 
14 
14 
14 
14 

}J» 

14 
14 
14 

144 

17 

14 

14 

14 

16 

14 

16 

14 

16 

16 


% 
^ 


17  56 


91 
28 
56 
62 
14 
84 
84 
42 
97 
80 
50 
68 
56 
8  96 
7  84 
7  42 
7  91 
7  92 

825 


Winter. 


e 


48 

504 

44 

504 

51 

30 

89 

40 

47 

474 

48 

(•) 
47 
48 


40 

(*) 

564 

45 

48 


o 

U 

9 

P4 


14 
14 
18 
14 

}? 

14 
14 
14 

17 
14 
14 
18 


14 
15 
14 
14 

15 


Pk4 


$6  72 


7 
5 
7 
6 
6 
5 
5 
6 


07 
72 
07 
88 
46 
46 
60 
58 
6  88 
8  16 


6  58 
624 


660 


7  01 

6  30 

7  20 


*  Light  to  dark. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men) — distinguishing  betuteen  ocean  and  coast 

navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam — in  Bristol. 


Occupations. 


Ocean  navigation  (steam) : 

Mates 

Second  mates 

Boatswains 

Able-bodied  seamen . . . 

Ordinary  seamen 

Steward 

Cook 

Cabin  boy 

Chief  en^eer 

Second  engineer 

Third  en^^eer 

Donkeymen 

iPiremen 

narigation  (sail) : 


Second  mates 

Boatswains 

Seamen 

Steward 

Cook 

Cook  anl  steward. 


Cabin  bov 

Coast  navigation  (steam) : 


Masters 

Mates 

Second  mates 

Seamen 

Steward 

Cook 

Chief  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Firemen 

Carpenters 

Donkeymen 

Qnariermasters 

t  navigation  (sail) : 

Masters 

Mates 

Seamen 

Cook 


Lowest.    Highest 


$43  80 

$48  66 

29  20 

34  06 

19  46 

20  67 

17  02 

18  84 

4  88 

14  50 

9  73 
68  13 
48  66 
29  20 
19  46 

18  28 

31  62 
21  80 

19  46 
14  60 
14  59 
14  59 
2189 


9  73 
7  53 


4  87 


14  60 
9  75 


7  80 


10  46 
14  59 
17  00 
17  00 


77  86 
58  38 
89  00 

20  67 
19  46 

48  79 
29  20 

21  89 


29  20 
24  33 
29  20 


11  00 
8  26 


4  86 


15  80 
11  00 


7  56 


34  06 
24  33 
17  00 
10  46 


Average. 


$45  20 
31  60 
20  00 

17  62 
9  78 

29  19 
24  88 
0  78 
73  00 
53  60 
84  00 
20  10 

18  80 

87  70 
26  60 

20  60 

14  60 

21  89 

19  40 
24  30 

7  30 

*26  50 

10  86 

7  75 

6  07 

H  61 

t3  50 

15  20 
10  37 


6 
7 
6 


31 
30 
31 


6  56 

29  19 
19  40 
17  00 
17  00 


*  Some  perquisites  usually  attach  to  tUs  position. 


And  "  found  "  entirely. 
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printers'  WAaES. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  to  printers  {oompositon, 

pressmen,  ^c.)  in  Bristol. 


Compositoifi : 

Job  printing 

Weekly  papers  .... 

Daily  papers 

Overtime,  per  honr 

ICaohinemen 

Pressmen 

Boys 

Stereoiypers 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


16  50 


14 
6  81 


1  n 

681 


Highest 


17  T7 


A'cvcBga 


18 
10^ 


sat 

883 


88a 

738 
838 

18 
77T 
681 

in 

7» 


CHEMICAL  WORKS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  fiftjf-eix  hours  in  akemioal  works  in  BrietoL 


Occupations. 


Chsmbormen 

Kilnmen 

SkUled  laborers 

Unskilled  laborers 

Fnrnaoemen 

Assistant  fumaoemen  (unskilled) 
Engineers 


Lowest. 

17  02 
702 
6  66 

550 
6  81 

606 

Hi^iest  ATeiagei 


$10  70 

10  70 

8  51 

6  07 

876 


876. 


88  51 

8  51 

7e 

581 
i» 
588 
838 


STONEWARE  WORKS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  stoneware  workers  in  Bristol, 


Oocapations. 


Lowest. 


Throwers* 

Tamers* 

Dippers  t 

Kiln  setters  t 

Unskilled  laborers 
Boys 


$8  50 
8  50 
4  86 
4  86 
8  8P 


Highest.  'Aren^ 


m  80 

14  00 

583 

583 

4  37 


18  73 
873 
534 

4  13 
170 


*  Must  pav  ont  of  their  wages  from  81.46  to  $2.45  per  week  for  boys  or  8team>power.  Two  borsseo- 
essary,  but  m  one  pottery  here  steam-power  has  been  introdaoed,  dispen^g  with  one  boy.  Tbe  op- 
emtlves  pay  the  prinoipsl  24  cents  per  day  each  for  the  steam-power. 

t  One-seventh  of  the  wages  given  accme  as  overtime.  The  average  would  not  be  $5.84  for  only  — 
hours  per  week.  Everytaing  is  piece-work  in  this  trade,  and  there  is  great  scope  for  ability  sad 
quickness.  The  rapid  and  skiUfal  men  who  can  earn  $16  per  week,  as  a  rule,  will  not  work  i^  txas. 
and  they  waste  their  earnings  during  their  idleness. 


RAILWAY  EMPLOTl&S. 
Wages  per  week  to  railway  employ^  in  BrisioL 


Occupations. 


Locomotive  engineers 
Locomotive  firemen  . . 
Conductors : 

Passenger 

Freight 

Porters  f. 

Laborers  (navvies) . . . 


Lowest 

Highest 

$7  80 
360 

$12  18 
778 

487 
487 
840 

873 
€» 
488 

388 
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Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty  hours  in,  and  in  connection  wUh,  ooal  mines  in  Qloneestershire 

in  the  consular  district  of  Bristol,  England, 

MINES  AND  MnflNa. 


Ooonpationa. 


Hewers 

Tmnmers  and  diiyen . . 

Bnnchen 

Onaetten 

Bepaiiera 

Boed-mftkers 

Snsineora. ............. 

StokeiB 

Smiths  and  ilttort 

Carpentan  and  aawyen 
Mmohb.  ............... . 

Laboren 


Lowest 

Highest 

$4  86 

$8  01 

8  06 

4  86 

558 

7  30 

4  62 

522 

486 

588 

646 

594 

522 

666 

622 

588 

486 

607 

486 

607 

6  10 

588 

864 

486 

Average. 


$6 

4 
6 

4 

.6 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 


SHIP-BUILDINa. 
Wages  paid  per  week  in  ihs  iron  ship-lnAlding  and  repairing  trade  at  Bristol, 


34- 

62 
8» 

8ft 
22^ 
5» 
07 
58> 
5ft 
58 

sa 

18 


Ooenpatloiis. 


SUpwricdits 

Iroo-wo»ers 

Fitters , 

Blacksmitlis 

Angle-iron  smiths 

Iron  calkers  and  helpers 

Platers' helpers 

Ship-Joiners 

Fitters' helpers 

Laborers / 


Average. 


$8  64 

8  64 

8  64 

7  92 

9  86 

7^20 

64S 

7.92 
6%8 

5  76 

STEVJfiBOBBS. 
Wages  paid  per  day  or  hour,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  stevedores  in  Bristol, 


Oconpations. 


Handling  lumber per  day.. 

Handlinglnmber do 

Handling  mixed  oargoes per  honr.. 

Handling  mixed  cargoes  (steam  wlnohxaen)  per 
hoar. 

Hoisting  grain per  100  bnshels. . 

Putting  grain  in  hold* do 

CaxTjing  grain* do — 

"Waraiioiiaemen per  week.. 


Lowest 

Highest 

80  97 

1  09 

10 

$100 

121 

12 
12 

6 

9 

9 

5  10 

666 

Remarks. 


Dnring  winter  months,  7  a.  m. 

to  6  p  m.,  1^  hours  for  meals. 
During    siunmer  months,    2 

hours  and  20  minutes  rest 
Light  to  dark. 
Do. 

ATerage$1.46  per  day. 
Average  $2.19  per  day. 

Do. 
Ten  hours  daily. 


*  Very  severe  work ;  men  rarelv  stand  it  for  more  than  three  years.  The  average  given  means  in- 
all  theee  cases  during  steady  work.  At  present  writing  stevedores  are  idle  at  least  one-third  of  theix" 
ttane,  hence  their  true  yearly  earning  is  only  two-thirds  of  what  the  above  figures  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose The  employer  insures  all  his  men,  and  when  injured  they  receive  $7.30  per  week  from  the  com- 
pany. This  may  be  considered  a  fair  average  of  what  they  would  earn.  The  premium  charged  for 
this  is  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent. 
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n.  Factories,  mills,  etc. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty'9ix  hour$  in  woolen-olotK  faetoriea  in  Trowbridge,  WUtakire, 

in  the  consular  district  of  Bristol, 

f  Factory  Ko.  1,  employinf;  600  hftods— 100  men,  400  women,  and  100  lad*  and  girlB  under  15.    Weekly 
tomont,  260  pieces  of  doth,  making  12,500  yards  weekly  or  e2S,000  yards  aaumally.] 


Occapations. 


"Wool-sorters 

Scourers per  owt 

Dyers 

Tackers 

Carders 

Hule-spinners 

Selt-actors,  spinners 

Warpers 

Doublers 

Weavers 

Washers  and  driers 

Brayers » 

Menders,  barters,  and  spilers 

Mill  men 

Dresser  with  teasels 

Tenterers 

G  a  tters  and  bmshers 

Premers,  steamers,  and  packers 

Engine  drivers 

Sngineers 

Loom-fitters 

Carters 

Clerks 


Lowest 


$1  M 
2  91 
4  37 
2  91 
8  85 
4  M 
488 
8  07 

t2a 
4  13 
2  18 
4  13 

tl  94 
2  01 

:2  43 
4  87 
2  43 
2  91 
8  85 

7  80 
4  87 

8  85 
7  80 


Highest.  Aveniffe. 


$2  18 

*8  50 
•7  30 

4  37 
*12  16 

6  80 

6  80 

8  SO 

t2  91 

5  83 
3  85 
5  34 

t3  40 

807 

*7  10 

5  30 

6  30 
807 

7  80 

8  CO 
•8  50  • 

3  88 
12  18  , 


$1*4 
5  it 
5  10 

se 

850 
581 

5tt 
630 
243 
5  10 
2  81 
4  13 
1243 
437 
437 
417 
4  13 

48e 

488 

8S« 
887 
384 
9?3 


^Foremen. 


t  All  women. 


Wages  paid  by  the  week  offifty-six  hours  in  woolm-^oih  factories  in  lYowbridgef  Wiliskire^ 

in  the  consular  district  of  Bristol. 

(Factory  No.  2,  employing  210  hands— 80  men,  100  women,  and  50  children  nnder  15.    Weekly  oottani 

4,600  yards,  or  225,000  yards  annually.] 


Occapations. 


Wool-sorters 

Scourers 

Dyers 

Tuckers 

Carders 

Mule-spinners 

Self-actors,  spinners 

Warpers 

Doublers 

Weavers : 

Women 

Men 

Washers  and  drien 

Brayers 

Menders,  bnrlers,  and  spUers 

Mill  men  or  fullers 

Dressers.. 

Tenterers •. 

Cutters  and  bmshers 

Pressors  and  packers 

Engine  drivers 

Bngineers 

Loom-fitters 

Carters 

Clerks 

Smith 


Lowest. 


$1  70 


4 
4 
4 


37 
87 
40 
8  88 
607 
6  07 
488 
8  16 

2  91 
607 
4  37 


Highesi. 


8  90 

t2  4S 

4  87 

}1  94 

487  ! 

:i  94 

487 

607 

7  SO 

8  07  1 

890 

7  30 

780 

$2  91 
4  86 
4  88 
8  88 
♦12  18 
850 
850 

6  07 
8  40 

4  88 

7  30 

5  10 
5  10 

t2  43 
807 

•7  38 
607 

•7  30 

8  07 
850 
850 
850 
890 

12  18 
850 


$3« 
48! 

4  m 

888 

859 
738 
738 
486 
346 

437 

«87 

5  18 
488 

12  91 
486 

;2ti 

5S« 

J' 2 

534 

78i 
868 
788 
398 
8  ft 
858 


! 


*  Foremen. 


t  AU  women. 


iLads. 


$  Standing 
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Wogm  Tfoid  per  WH^  of  fift^-mac  htyw  in  wooIeii-eloU/urfortM  in  Trowbridge,  WilUhirOj 

in  iko  ocMMvZar  district  of  Bri^toU 

[VMtory  Ko.  8,  wnidoyixig  420  hmnrti    100  men,  800  women,  mid  20  lads.    Weekly  onttarn  7,500  ymrdi, 

or  876,000  yard*  annually.] 


Oooupattonc. 


Wod-aorten 

fiooanrs 

Dywa 

Tneken 

Garden  (coi^enaeTa} 

Hole^pinnera 

8elf-aou»Ts,  apinnera 

Warpeta 

WflSTen: 

Women...... ........ 

Hen 

Waeheraand  drlera 

Bravera  

Bnrien*  mendera,  apilera. 

XUlmenor  ftiUera 

BrMMTa 

Tmterera   

Cnttora  and  bmahera 

pTMaera  and  packera 

Eaicfaie  drivera 

Sogineera 

Lomn-flttera 

Garten 

Gierke 

Smitb 

BoaUon 


Loireat. 

Higheat 

$1  94 

$1  94 

480 

480 

840 

tl2  10 

2  91 

4  82 

2  91 

6  80 

850 

8  50 

:2  80 

}2  80 

8.90 

890 

248 

4  18 

890 

480 

4  87 

487 

487 

4  87 

Jl  70 

12  91 

487 

487 

$1  21 

t4  66 

2  91 

840 

2  91 

U4  00 

2  18 

4  87- 

2  91 

007 

8  40 

7  78 

4  87 

007 

8  89 

8  89 

4  86 

12  16 

7  80 
t280 

{2  80 

▲▼erafo' 


•01 
*4 

4 
8 
6 


94 
86 
87 
40 
80 


*8  60 
2  80 
8  90 


\ 


i 


8  40 
487 

*a  87 

*4  87 
2  18 
4  87 

61  70 
840 
487 
8  40 
487 
4  86 
4  86 

*8  89 


7  80 
{148 


*  Standing  wagea. 


t  Foremen 


t  Women 


$Lada. 


SlaiUUM  of  a  woolen  mill  in  Trowhridgs,  WilUhirOf  in  the  oonanlar  district  of  Bnetol,  show- 
Mjf  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  different  kinds  of  work,  the  wages  of  each,  and  the 
average  wages  of  all. 


Oconpationa. 


womv. 


Garder  feodera 

Self-actor  pieoen 

Donblraa 

Wearen 

Bntlera,  mendera,  iut 


Total 

Ayerage  wagea 


Seonrera 
Byera 


Tnokera 

Mole -apinnera 
Warpera 


Wearera 

Brayera 

linfmoai  foreman 

Dreaaer,  foreman. 
Cutter,  foreman.. 


Snpne  driren. 
Loom-fltten.... 
Bngineer....... 

Smith 

Cacdera 


Total 

ATerage  wagea. 


Ko. 


2 
10 
16 

6 
60 
40 


188 


2 
8 
2 
2 
8 
24 
8 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
8 


69 


Wagea 
per  week. 


$2  48 
2  07 
2  48 
8  40 
8401 
2  92 


5  02.6 


4  62 
4  62 
8  89 
7  80 
4  86 
488 
4  86 


6  84 

7  80 
7  80 


8  51 


504 


TotaL 


$4  86 
20  70 
88  88 

17  00 
204  80 
116  80 


402  54 


924 
18  86 

7  78 

14  60 

14  58 

105  12 

14  58 

6  07 
780 

7  80 
10  68 
14  60 
24  90 

8  51 
8  51 

68  08 


882  71 


92  A— LAB- 


41 
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Warpera 
Carders . 
Drebsera 
Cottem  . 
Smith  . . . 
Weavers 
Dyer 


Statitiiet  of  a  woolen  mill  in  Trowbridge,  ^c. — Cootinned. 


Occupations. 


BOT8. 


No. 


4 
4 
7 
6 
1 
10 
1 


I   Wsices 
iper  week. 


I 


II  58 
2  43 
1  94 
1  M 


292 


Total 

Average  wages. 


1 


2  25i 


TolsL 


13  » 
I4» 


741^ 


Aggregate. , $a»  10 

Average  wages,  men  and  women  together S  83 

Average  wages,  men,  women,  and  boys  together 3  5I.S 


StaiiaHce  of  anotKet  woolen  mill  in  Dnrntbridgej  Wiltekiref  in  the  ooHsular  district  of  Briaiel. 
Table  snowing  the  number  of  kande  employed  in  the  different  kinds  of  work^  the  we^ 
of  each,  and  the  average  wages  of  all. 


Occupations. 


Wool-sorters 

Canler-feeders 

Setfactor  piecers 

Doublers 

Weavers  

Menders,  burlers,  &xi 


WOMBH. 


MEN. 


Scoarers 
Dj'ers , 


Talkers 

Carders 

MuU'-npinners 


Warpei-8 

Weavers  (broad  looms) . 

Bravers 


Millers 

DresAers  (teazel  gigs) . 

TeuU»rerrt 

Cutters  and  bmshers  . 
PreHsers  and  steamers 
Packers 


Engine  drivers. 
Loom-titters — 

Carters 

Clerks 

Engineers 


Total.... 
Average 


BOYS. 


Scoarers 

Dyer 

Tttcker  

Self-actor  piecers. 

Warpers 

Carders 

Doablers 

Weavers 

Brayers 

Dressers  (teazels) 

Cutters 

Carters,  &o 

MUlers  


Total  ... 
Average 


I 


No. 


3 
30 
24 
11 
280 
70 


I  Wages 
per  week. 


|1  M 
1  70 

1  82    , 

2  43 
2  91 
2  43 


Total 416 

Average j. 


9 
3 
5 

20 
6 

40 
8 
2 
4 
2 
8 
8 
6 
2 

12 
2 

10 
2 


150 


2 

1 

1 

4 

6 

5 

3 

12 

2 

16 

12 

4 

2 


70 


Six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  in  all,  averaging  each  |3.2d.6.  makes  $2,098.00. 


266 


5  10 
5  10 
3  65 
8  50 
5  83 
32 
10 
13 
37 
37 
37 
13 
86 


6 
5 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


486 


4 
6 
3 
7 


86 
07 
65 
30 


8  SO 


5  441 


2  19 
2  19 
19 
82 
21 
92 
43 

43 

43 


243 
243 
243 


289L6 


TotsL 


|5ff 
51  » 

43e 

2(73 
814  » 
170  1ft 

1.11213 


3»M 
45» 

10  » 
42  S» 

lien 

S7tt 

2M0I> 
12  3» 

8  74 
I7  4ti 

8  74 
33H 
38tf 
29  1« 

973 

72  84 
7)0 

73  (♦ 
17  09 


%icn 


I 
14 

7 
3$ 

4 


4  36 

2  19 

3  1» 
7tf 

91 


29 
94 
» 


38  88 

29  14 
97) 
481 


117  a 
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Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-six  hours  in  a  chocolate  and  eocoa  nutnufactory  in  Bristol, 


Oocapatiooii. 


MEN.* 

Beg:inuen 

Hore  experienced  hands 

8aperint«*ndentB 

Time-keeper 

I4ula  and  3-oatb8 

Yoange  r  lads 

Sagar-boilerst     

Workers  in  confectionery  departmentt . . 

Youths  In  confectionery  departmentt 

Mach  ine  boz-mak ers^ 

Hand  box-makerst 

Pa«kersf 

Cocoa  packers  and  labelers^ 

Young  girls  with  packers!! 

Girls  engaged  in  the  chocolate  cream  manaflMJtaring,  packing  in  fancy 
boxes,  4u:.§ 

*  Most  of  the  men  frequently  work  overtime,  and  consequently  earn  more  than  the  rates  specified 
above.  There  are  also  certain  sllowances  (iuoluding  a  bonus  of  12  cents  per  week  to  men  and  6  cents 
to  boys  for  punctual  attendance)  which  are  practically  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  wages  of  aboat  24 
eents  per  week  to  men  and  12  cents  per  week  to  boys. 

t  Alfpiece-work. 

;  Many  of  t4ie  women  only  work  fifty  hours.  Then  they  get  as  follows :  Packers,  $1 .02  to  $2.07 ;  young 
assiAtants,  $1.08  to  |1.32 ;  girls  making  chocolate  creams  and  in  packing,  &c.,  $1.20  to  $2.43  per  week. 

^  Aged  sixteen  to  twenty-five. 

If  Aged  about  fourteen. 


Lowest 

:  Highest 

1 

Average. 

$3  84 

$4  86 

$4  82 

480 

6  06 

545 

0  06 

7  74 

7  80 

606 

7  74 

7  30 

2  43 

8  87 

8  20 

97 

2  43 

1  68 

7  80 

9  00 

8  14 

7  80 

9  00 

8  14 

8  64 

4  32 

3  96 

7  02 

7  62 

7  25 

4  86 

7  43 

6  06 

6  80 

7  77 

7  43 

2  95 

1  20 

2  48 

8  07 
1  62 

8  64 

3  00 

IX.  Stobe  and  shop  wages. 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  hours  in  various  kinds  of  retail  stores  to  males 

and  females  in  Bristol 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest. 


Dry-goods  salesmen 

saleswument 

Head  sewmg  women  in  work-room; 

Sewing  woroen§ ■ 

A pprentices  in  work-room j] 

Stationery  salesmen  

Shoe  shop  salesmen!! 

Shoe  shop  saleswomen 

Paocy  stores  salesmen 

Druggists'  clerks 

Carpet  and  furniture  salesmen 

Commercial  travelersft 

Betail  salesmen  in  all  branches  may  be  considered  to  receive  about  . . 
Betail  saleswomen  in  sll  branches  may  be  considered  to  receive  about 


$3  72  I  *$28  00 

1  87  I  9  33 

2  80  9  33 
1  45  3  40 


4 
3 
1 
4 
5 
8 


86 
10 
70 
37 
83 
16 


9  73 


10  95 

9  73 

7  80 

10  95 

•*9  75 

*19  46 

48  66 


Average. 


$6  06 
3  16 


4 
2 

7 
4 
2 
6 
7 
6 


86 
18 
24 
00 
86 
92 
07 
30 
84 


4  86 
3  16 


*  Managers. 

t  Hours  8  to  6  or  7.  In  the  larger  and  better  establishments  all  sleep  and  board  under  same  roof 
as  the  store.  Comfortable  quarters  are  provided  by  the  proprietors.  The  table  linen  anft  service  is 
neat  and  even  elegant.  Two  weeks'  hoUda^r  is  generally  given  each  summer,  with  pay,  besides  three 
days  at  Chriai  mas,  one  at  Easter,  one  at  Whitsuntide,  and  one  at  midsummer.  Apprenticing  prevails : 
premium  about  $205  in  a  first-class  establishment.  Part  of  this  is  returned,  if  deserved,  in  the  thinl 
year ;  but  nominally  wages  don't  begin  till  fourth  year. 

*  Board  and  hidge  on  the  premises  usually. 

I  Hours  8.30  to  7.30 ;  Saturday.  4.  One  hour  for  dinner ;  one-half  hour  for  tea.  Tea,  bread  and 
butter  found  by  firm  for  this  latter  meal,  but  sewing-women,  unlike  saleswomen,  utust  provide  them- 
selves with  breakfast,  dinner,  and  lodging  away  from  the  establibhment.  All  work-rooms  are  under 
Government  inspection,  and  a  note  f^om  any  worker  brings  an  inspector  to  inquire  into  grievance. 


The  number  of  workers  is  limited  according  to  space.  Grovemment  very  strict  as  to  hours  of  closing 
on  Saturday.  Other  days,  may  detain  workers  an  aggregate  of  twenty-eight  days  in  the  year  by  flll. 
ing  up  forms  for  inspection. 

H  Apprentices  generally  indentured  for  three  years.  Wages  as  above  the  first  year;  alter  that  ao- 
oording  to  ability. 

^  Women  much  more  employed  in  all  shops  than  in  America.  Many  very  nice-class  stores  are  at- 
tended by  wife  or  daughters  of  proprietor. 

**  Those  who  have  passed  all  three  examinations. 

ft  An  allowance  of  about  $5  per  day  for  all  expenses  is  geoerally  made. 
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X.  Household  waoes. 

Wagn  paid  per  anmum  to  domeitie  Bervanta  im  BrieioL 


Ooeupatlon*. 


Batlen 

Footmen 

Coachmen 

Women  oookt 

Ptrlor  maids 

House  maids 

Soollery  maids 

Pages 

General  women  seirants* 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

107  88 

$486  00 

97  83 

148  00 

97  88 

292  00 

48  06 

146  00 

48  68 

116  00 

88  93 

U6  00 

29  20 

48  00 

14  60 

97  00 

89  00 

U6  00 

1146 

lU 

141 

97 

87 

73 


77 


*  A  mistaken  idea  prsTsJls  in  the  United  States  that  domestic  serrants  are  better  in  Bnglsad  than 
there ;  bat  as  a  rule  toe  best  girls  are  the  oonntry  girls,  who  are  generally  engaged  by  the  laadlordi 
or  oonntry  gentlemen ;  therefore  the  towns  are  iU-sapplied.  The  servant  question  is  Uu 
housekeepers  in  Bngland  Jnst  as  much  as  in  the  United  States. 


XL  Agbioultubal  waoes. 


Waget  paid  perweeik,  or  year,  ae  the  oaae  may  he,  to  agricultural  ldbarer$  and  haueekold  ( 
try)  eervante  in  the  consular  district  of  Bristol;  with  or  without  hoard  and  lodgimy 


Occupations. 


OLOUCKBTSBBHIBB. 


Farm  laborers. 

Do 

Do 


Do. 


Carters 

Boys  to  help  carters 

Women  in  the  field  at  harvest. 
Women  in  the  field  ordinarily. . 


Dairymaids,  per  annnm 

Ordinary  house  servants,  per  annnm. 

Boys  to  plow,  per  annnm 

Piece  work: 

Hoeing  and  cleaning  wheat 

Hoeing  peas,  beans,  turnips,  roots — 

Cutting  wheat,  stacking,  tying 

Mowing  barley,  oats 

Mowing  grass 

Mowing  clover 

Hedgins  and  ditching 

Thatching  a  mow 


Lowest. 


|2  9l 
2  48 


55 


77  86 
39  00 
48  66 


97 
95 
85 


Potato  planting  by  hand 

Potato  oigging  (includes  sorting) 


S01IXB8KTSRIBB. 


Farm  laborer. 

Do 

Women  in  the  field. 


Boys... 
Carters 


WILTBHIBB  AND  D0B8BT8BIEB. 


Farm  laborer. 

Do 

Do 


2  91 
2  91 


97 
2  92 


2  43 
2  43 
2  43 


Highest 


$4  87 
2  91 


1  00 


97  00 
50  00 
58  00 


121 
2  19 

97 


4  87 
487 


145 
4  37 


Average. 


3  64 

2  91 

3  64 


$8  65 
8  91 

4  87 


8  64 


8  16 

75 

2  18 

1  14 


87  00 
49  00 
53  58 

1  21 


9 
9 


21 
85 
12 
21 

78 
73 


8  65 

865 

1  46 

1  21 
3  65 


2  91 
2  67 
2  91 


Summer,  12  hours  per  day. 
Winter.  9  hours  per  day. 
Haymaking  or  wheat  hsrveot 

Ho  food  or  drink,  and  Ocesto 

per  hour  after  0  in  the  eves- 

fng. 
Haymaking  or  wheat  hsrvMt 

with  two  meals  and  beer  or 

cider. 
With  cottage,  garden,  aadbes. 
Live  in  honse^  and  all  found. 
Don't  work  as  a  regular  thiax. 
Harvest    or    neat    pressme- 

Sometimes  food  ano  diink  is 

addition. 
And  all  found. 
Da 
Do. 

Per  acre. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Per  perch. 
Per  mow  of  about  20  tons,  lad 

all  found. 
Per  acre. 

Da 


And  cider  or  ale;  summer,  II 

pints ;  winter,  8  to  9. 
At  harvest ;   sometimes  ftod 

and  always  drink. 
And   (dder  or  ale,-  somtimei 

food. 
And  found. 
Cottage,  large  garden  or  s]lo(> 

ment,  and  cider  or  ale. 


Summer,  10  hours  psr  day. 
Winter.  9  hours  per  dar. 
Harvest,  12  hours  per  o^. 
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Wagm  paid  per  vmk  or  yeoTf  09  ike  otue  may  he,  to  agrUmlturdl  laborers  and  household 

(eoumtrjf)  servants,  fo, — Con  tinned. 


OoeapatUms. 


Wn.TSHiBB  Am)  DOB8BT8HIBB— Cont'd. 
Carters 


Shepherds  snd  eowmen. 

Women  in  the  field 

Bciys 


Lowest. 


$121 


Highest 


$1  70 


Ayerage. 


$3  92 

2M 
1  46 
1  M 


Bemarks. 


Cottage,  Urge  garden  or  allot- 
ment, and  ale,  and  f7.80  at 
Michaelmas. 

And  same  aUowanoe  as  oarter» 
excepting  extra  money. 

Beer  or  ciaer,  and  sometimes 
food. 

And  foond. 


Norn.— AQ  rates  are  per  week  onless  specified  as  per  annnm. 

COST  OF  THE  KBOESSABIES  OF  LIFE. 

DsLble  showing  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  l\fe  in  Bristol  and  in  Trowbridge  (a  sinoU  man- 
itfaeturing  town  in  Wiltshire),  partioular  attention  being  paid  to  those  items  most  in  reqnes  t 
by  the  working  dosses. 


Articles. 


Bent  of  a  laborer's  cottage  (foarto  lix  rooms) 

Unem  (brown  Holland) per  yard.. 

Cotton do... 


Strong  and  heaTy per  pair. 

Women's  strong  and  heavy do... 

Suit:  Bespectable  best  suit,  lasts  for  years 


Drees  goods: 

Cheaper  kinds  about  one-half  as  mnch  as  in  thelUnited  States. 
Better  kinds,  abont  one-third  less  than  in  the  United  States, 
wn: 

English per  pound. 

American do  .. 


Prime  Joint do...i 

Poorer  Joint do... 

4-ponndloaf. 

Batter i per  pound. 

Batterine do... 

Backbones  sad  cuttings  ftom pigs do... 

B*ked  fkgots  made  firom  Urer each. 

Cheese per  pound. 

Cocoa, poor  qusUty do... 

Oillbe,  poor  qusUty do... 

CbitterUngs  (made  fh>m  inferior  and  waste  part  of  pigs) do. . . 

Earpieces  (pigs) do... 

Bggs per  dosen. 

Tresh  fish: 

Mackerel each. 

Whiting per  pound. 

Sole do... 

Flounders .' do... 

Herring each. 

I4urd per  pound 

liver do... 

MUk per  quart. 

Mutton: 

Best  parts per  pound. 

Infbrmr  parts do... 

Pork do... 

Pig's  feet each. 

Peas,  dried per  quart. 

Bioe per  pound. 

SaosikM do... 

SftToloys  (ohopped  cooked  meat).., each. 

Sugar ]>er  pound. 

Trfpe ■ 


.do. 


Te* do... 

Treacle  or  molasses do... 

Trotters  (cooked) each. 


BristoL 


$0  97  to  $1  70 

10  to       24 

8  to       10 

1  70  to  4  86 
48  to    2  43 

0  73  to  14  60 
48to    146 


20 
14 


20 
12 
26 
18 
04 
01 
$0  16to$0  2S 
10 
24 
08 
09 
86 


15 
82 
12 
01 
14 
08 
08 


20 
18 
02 
08 
06 
20 
02 
06 
12 
48 
05 
02 


Trowbridge^ 


$0  60to$l  45 

lOto      24 

8to      10 

1  70to  4  86 
48to  2  48 

(•) 
48to  1  45 


18 
14 

2i 
18 
10 
25 
18 
04 
01 
$0  14to$0  26 
10 
24 
06 
08 

04 
17 
85 

16 
01 
12 
06 
06 

28 

20 
18 
02 
08 
04 
18 
02 
05 
10 
48 
06 
02 
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CAEIISLE. 

REPORT  £T  C0N8ULARA0ENT  BROWN. 

I.  General  trades. 

WageB  paid  in  general  trades  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  Carlisle. 


Oconpations. 


Lowest,    fligheftt.   Avenge. 


BUILDING  TBADBB. 


Briok-layers 

Hod- carriers 

Masons   

Teoders 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Slaters  


Plumbers 

AssiHtaDts 

Carpenters 

Gas-fitters 


OTHER  TRADES. 


Bakers 

BlaokHiniths 

Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Bi-ick-makers 

CAbinet-niakers 

Coopers 

Drivers    

Dniymen  and  teamsters . . 

Oab,  carriage,  and  street. 

Engravers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 


,1 


Horse-shoers 

Labort>i-s,  porters,  &o 

Lithographers 

Nail-makers  (hand) , 

Printers 

Teachers,  public  school per  annum.. 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Tanners 

Tailors 


Telegraph  operators 
Tinsmitns 


$6  56 


38 
29 
38 


6  07 


86 
32 
29 
86 
05 
05 


5 

5 


59 
34 
3  65 
7  29 

5  32 

6  56 
83 
86 
86 
92 


5 
4 
4 
2 

14  60 
5  84 


38 
56 
38 
07 


2  43 
6  56 
195  00 
6  56 
4  86 
*6  07 
2  44 
6  69 


$9 
6 
9 
5 
9 
5 
7 
9 
7 


73 
07 
73 
34 
73 
34 
29 
73 
29 


7 

4 
7 


802 
8  t>2 


14  60 


78 
38 
78 

7  29 

8  75 
6  56 
6  56 

6  56 
486 

29  19 

7  29  ' 
14  60  ! 

7  29 
6  07 

9  73 
4  86 

8  75 
1,947  00 

9  73 
8  50 


11  00 
7  30 


*  And  by  piece-work. 

IL  Factorles,  mills,  etc. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Carlisle, 


1814 
5S 
950 
4S6 
790 
51« 
6» 
851 
607 
7S3 
753 


10  09 
656 
4M 
7SS 
«» 


SS 
700 

trioo 

8  14 
6fl8 


690 


Occupations. 


Bngineers 

Firemen 

Weavers : 

Women  and  girls  — 
Men 

Winders 

Tacklers  or  loom-fltters. 

Oilers 

Beamers 

Twisters 

Sweepers 

Clerks 

Junior  clerks 

Designers 

Warpers 

Sizers 


Lowest 


$6  07 
4  86 


Highest.    Avexage- 


$8  00 
5  34 


I 


85 

2  43 
73 

6  56 

3  16 
3  65 
3  65 
1  94 

6  07 
1  46 

14  60 
3  65 

7  30 

4  38 
4  86 
3  40 
9  73 
3  65 
6  07 
6  {fl 
2  19 

29  19 
6  07 

29  19 
9  73 
973 

2 

S 

« 

8 

3 

•4 

4 

a 

17 

3 

SI 

6 

8 

f7« 
510 


» 
<4 

61 
14 
40 
86 
81 
M 
6 
71 
Of 
Si 
50 
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III.  Foundries,  machine-shops,  and  ikon  works. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  foundries,  maohine-shopSf  and  iron  works  in 

Carlisle. 


Occupations. 


Fittera  

Tamers 

Plauera  and  drillers 

Boileramiths 

Boiler  holders-up  .. 

Smiths 

Strikers 

Holders 

Core-makers 

Pattern -Toakers 

Joiners « 

Labort^rs 

Cranemen 

Paintfrs    

Dressera 

Cari(.->rs 


Lowest. 

Highest. 
$7  78 

$6  56 

6  34 

8  02 

3  65 

5  83 

6  se 

7  78 

8  89 

4  62 

5  34 

7  78 

3  65 

4  62 

4  86 

7  78 

6  56 

6  80 

6  56 

8  02 

7  05 

8  02 

8  89 

4  38 

4  86 

4  86 

3  89 

6  56 

2  92 

5  10 

4  86 

5  10 

$7  29 


7  29 

5  10 

7  05 

4  38 

6  32 

4  13 

7  05 

6  80 

7  05 

7  58 

4  13 

4  86 

486 

4  62 

4  86 

IV.  Railway  employiSs. 

Wages  paid  per  day,  week,  or  month,  as  may  he,  to  railway  employe's  (those  engaged  about 
station9,as  well  as  those  engaged  on  the  engines  and  cars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  4'0.) 
in  Carlisle,  England. 


Occnpations. 


Lowest. 


Foremen  surfacemen  (linemen) 
Under  surfacemen  (linemen)  . . 

Drivers 

Guards      , 

Porters , 

Chec  k  ers ...... 

Carters , 


Highest. 


$5  10 

$5  83 

4  13 

4  38 

8  61 

10  21 

5  83 

7  29 

4  62 

5  83 

5  10 

5  34  1 

4  86 

5  50 

Average. 


$5  46 

4  25 
9  86 
6  56 

5  27 
5  22 
5  22 


V.  Agricultural  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Carlisle, 

England,  with  or  without  board  and  lodging. 


Occupations. 


Lowest  I  Highest,  t  Average. 


Husbandmen  (married) $219  00 

Laborers  (including  board) 127  00 

B03-8  (including  board)  49  00 

Female  servants  (including  board) 78  00 


$244  00 

155  00 

73  00 

117  00 


$231  00 

141  00 

61  00 

97  00 


Yl.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  to  printers  in  Carlisle,  England. 


Occupations. 


Lowest 


Compositors  . 
Macnine  men 


$5  34 
6  56 


Highest  I  Average. 


$7  30 
8  75 


$6  82 

7  16 
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OOBVWAIL. 

RBPORT  BT  QOKBVh  FOX,  OF  FALMOUTH. 

Pabt  1. — ^Maxb  Labor. 

(1.)  Bates  of  wages. — ^These  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the  accompany- 
ing schedules. 

(2.)  The  cost  of  living, — ^The  prices  of  what  may  be  termed  the  <*  neoes 
sanes  of  lii(B''  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  quotations,  viz :  Beef^ 
of  good  quality,  20  cent«  per  pound ;  mutton,  of  good  quali^,  20  cents 
per  pound ;  pork,  of  good  quality,  16  cents  per  pound ;  bread,  of  good 
quality,  10  cents  per  4-pound  loaf;  eggs,  from  16  to  36  cents  per  dozen; 
milk,  24  cents  per  gallon.  In  towns  in  this  district  $5  a  week  for  a 
family  may  be  put  as  the  approximate  cost  of  living,  rent  included,  but 
in  rural  districts,  where  house-rent  is  lower,  $4.50  would  in  most  cases 
■  cover  it. 

(3.)  The  present  rates  of  wages  do  not  differ  much  from  those  which 
prevailed  in  1878,  and  although  animal  food  is  dearer,  bread,  sugar,  tea, 
coffee,  and  various  other  items  of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheaper. 
But  still  I  do  not  think  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  has  much 
improved  in  the  interim,  except  in  the  case  of  educational  facilities. 

(4.)  The  habits  of  the  working  classes, — Owing,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
spread  of  temperance  principles  they  are  for  the  most  part  more  steady 
and  trustworthy,  but  the  smallness  of  the  margin  between  the  cost  of 
living  and  the  wages  earned  is  such  that  the  number  of  those  who  can 
save  money  is  comparatively  small. 

(5, 6, 7, 8.)  With  rare  exceptions,  there  is  no  ill-feeling  manifested  be- 
tween employer  and  employed.  There  are  no  local  laws  bearing  on 
organizations,  either  of  labor  or  capital,  and  strikes  are  very  rarely  had 
recourse  to.  The  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries 
of  life  wherever  they  please,  no  conditions  in  that  respect  being  usually 
imposed  by  employers.    Wages  are  almost  invariably  paid  in  cash. 

(9.)  Co-operative  societies. — The  number  of  such  societies  in  my  district 
is  very  small.  The  only  one  in  existence  in  this  town  is  in  connection 
with  the  retail  grocery  goods,  but  although  the  society  is  believed  to  be 
successful  I  do  not  consider  it  has  had  any  appreciable  effect  on  that 
branch  of  business  in  the  neighborhood. 

(10.)  The  general  condition  of  the  working  people  is  fairly  satisfiio- 
tory.  They  live  simply ;  their  houses,  except  in  certain  crowded  town 
districts,  are  clean  and  comfortable;  their  food  (with  the  exception 
of  animal  food)  is  cheap  and  wholesome ;  their  clothes  are  suitable  to 
the  climate ;  their  chances  of  bettering  their  condition  are  small,  and, 
unless  by  migration,  they  can  with  difficulty  lay  up  anything  tor  old 
age;  their  moral  and  physical  condition  contrasts  favorably  with  many 
other  parts  of  England,  and  they  are  well  protected  by  civilizing  in- 
fluences. 

ril.)  The  employers  generally  contract  with  an  insurance  company  to 
inaemnify  the  employes  or  their  families  in  case  of  death  or  iiyury  by 
accident. 

Mining  companies  provide  surgeons  for  attendance  on  the  sick  and 
injured.  Most  employers  in  many  ways  interest  themselves  to  promote 
the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  their  employes.    The  general  re- 
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lations  between  the  employer  and  employed  are  cordial  and  satisfac- 
tory. 

(12.)  The  same  as  in  other  parts  of  England,  except  that  party  feeling 
does  not  ran  so  high  in  this  district. 

(13.)  A  desire  to  improve  their  prospects,  to  join  relations  abroad, 
and  make  a  better  provision  for  their  families.  Mining  and  farming  are 
the  principal  occnpations  of  the  emigrants. 

Past  II.— Female  Labob. 

(1.)  I  have  no  means  of  accurately  estimating  the  nnmber  of  women 
and  children  employed  in  Oomwall  in  industrial  pursaits.  The  statis- 
tics touching  the  mines  and  factories  can  only  be  obtained  through 
Government  sources. 

About  two  adult  females  are  employed  on  each  farm. 

(2.)  Minimum,  24  cents  per  day;  maximum,  48  cents  per  day;  aver- 
age, 30  cents  per  day. 

(3.)  About  9  to  10  hours. 

(4.)  In  most  cases  improving. 

(5.)  Mothers'  meetings,  social,  musical,  and  religious  meetings. 

(6.)  Fire  brigades  in  certain  towns. 

(7.)  Vide  answer  11,  in  case  of  males. 

(8.)  Wages  remain  much  the  same  as  they  were  Ave  years  ago.  The 
women  do  not  compete  with  men,  and  do  not,  therefore,  reduce  men's 
wages;  the  employment  of  women  has  a  good  effect  on  general,  social, 
and  industrial  conditions. 

(9.)  There  are  so  few  factories  in  Oomwall  it  is  difficult  to  answer  this 
question. 

The  girls  employed  on  the  surface  at  mines  acquire  a  rough  and  mas- 
culine manner,  but  all  children  have  to  attend  school  a  certain  nnmber 
of  days  per  week. 

HOWARD  FOX, 

Consul. 

United  States  Oowstjlate, 

Falmouthj  July  17 j  1884. 


L  Genebal  tbades. 


Wages  paid  in  general  tradee  per  vteek  of  flfty-fowr  koure  in  Cornwall. 


Oooapations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

BUILDIHO  TRADES.* 

BrioklAyera.    (SeelCMons.) 

Hod-oarrien.    (See  Lftboren,  Mmoos*  Tenders.) 

Iffflfll^nS-  .......mm 

14  88 
292 

488 

$7  29 
4  38 

7  27 

$4  98 

8  40 

Tenden  ^.........^........^..^..^.. 

TlMteren.    (See  Haeone.) 

Tenders.    (See  Meaons'  Tenders.) 
SUtera    (See  Mmous.  ) 
Boofers.    (See  Masons.) 

Tenders.    (See  Maeons'  Tenders.) 
Fliunbers-  ..^.. ^» ..w. ................... .......... 

5  77 

Amfdtants 

4  88 

GariMnters. • 

488 
588 

5*93* 

729 

5  84 

Gaa-fltters 

632 

*  Bricklayers,  plasterers,  slaters,  and  roofers  are  all  classed  as  General  niasons  in  this  part  of  Bng< 
land. 
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Wages  paid  in  general  trades,  <f  e. — Continned. 


Occnpations. 

r 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

ATcnge. 

Dakers 

OTHRR  TUAPE8. 

$4  38 
3  65 
3  40 

1 

$3  34 
5  & 
3  89 

Uli 

Black  smiths 

4C3 

Strikers 

171 

Bookbinders 

481 

Briukmakers 

( 

4as 

Brewers , 

3  65 

2  92 

4  38 
4  86 
6  07 
488 

3  89 

4  38 
6  07 
6  07 
.      7  29 
8  51 
12  16 

534 

... ......j 

SM 

Butchora 

4& 

Brass  f Danders 

bU 

Cabinet  makers 

««1 

Oonfi^ctioners 

679 

Coopers - --- 

6S« 

Drivers: 

Draymen  and 
Cab,  carriage, 

Gardeners 

teamsters ..... 

4M 

and  street  railways 

CO? 

■■ 

3  89 

4  88 
2  92 

4  86 

5  34 
4  38 

4  13 

5  01 
2  92 
4  38 

5  83 
7  29  , 

4  38 
7  01 

5  83 
486  > 

6  07  , 
5  83 
5  83 

7  29 

498 

Jewelers 

632 

Laborers,  porters,  ^fi- - -  -  

340 

Lithographers  ... 

607 

488 

Potters 

46 

463 

8ail  makers 

S&l 

Tanners 

iS 

Tailors 

5SI 

II.  Factories  and  mills. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  fctetories  or  mills  in  Cornwall. 


Occnpations. 


Lowest 


Higbe«t.  i  Aver«g«. 


Journey^man  millers. 


$4  38  I        $4  88 


H» 


Application  for  the  information  has  been  made  to  the  owners  of  other  floor  mills  and  fiictories  witk- 
oat  success. 

III.  Foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  foundries^  machine-shops,  and  iron  works  in  Corn' 

wall. 


Occapations. 

Lowest. 

Highest.     Avenge. 

Fitters 

$4  86 

3  40 

4  86 
8  89 

$7  29  .           16  U 

Strikers 

5  11                4  07 

Blacksmiths 

7  29                550 

Mnld^n*  .-r..,-  . -- 

5  59  '              5  at 

IV.  Mines  and  minino. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in,  and  in  connection  with,  metal  mines,  in  county  •/ 

Cornwall. 


Occnpations. 


Underground  men per  month. 

Shal'tin«>n do... 

Ore  dressers do... 


Lowest. 

—  ■  ■  - 

112  65 
■■'i7  02 


Highest  I   Avenge. 


$19  46 


$18  73 
34S3 
1811 


p 
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V.  Ship-yabds, 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  houre  in  ekip-yarda — dieting  uishing  between  iron  and  wood 

ship-building — in  county  of  Comtcall. 


Oocopations. 


:  Lowest.    Highest. 


Wood  ship'boildiDg . 
Wood  ship-repairing 


$6  83  I 
583 


$7  29 
7  29 


Average. 


$6  66 
6  56 


None  confined  to  ship-building ;  some  of  the  men  employed  on  old  work  most  of  their  time. 

VI.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  aeamtm  (officers  and  men) — distinguishing  between  ocean^  cottst, 
and  river  navigationy  and  between  sail  and  steam — tii  Cornwall, 

SAILING  YBSSELS. 


Coasters : 

Able  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen. 

Mates 

Masters 

Ocean-going : 

Able  seamen . 

Oidinary  seamen. 

Mat4'S  (chief)  .... 

Mated  (second)  .. 


Occnpations. 


Lowest     Highest 


Present 
wages. 


$13  38 
9  78 

19  46 
34  06 

14  69 
10  94 
38  93 

20  67 


STB  AM  VESSELS. 


Engineers: 

Pirat 

$96  34 

Second 

71  99 

Third 

67  41 

MsMten^  -  -  -.,.,-  , -,. -   -- ...,-,,..  r ,-.--, 

$73  00 
48  66 
29  19 
14  59 

$97  33 
68  12 
38  93 

,24  33 

85  13 

Chief  officer 

58  39 

Second  officer 

34  06 

Third  officer 

19  46 

A  k»le  seftmen  -r.,... ......... .r.rr. ,..,,..., 

14  69 

Ordinarv  seamen 

10  94 

VII.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  houre  in  Cornwall  slores,  wholesale  or  retail^  to  males  and 

females  in  Cornwall. 


Occnpations. 


Cellar  man 

Shop  assistants: 

Betail :  Pemales,  per  year. 
Males,  per  week . . 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$4  13 

$5  11 

48  66 
6  07 

170  31  . 
8  51  ' 

Ayerage 
wages. 


$4  50 

*77  59 
7  20 


*  With  partial  board. 
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YIII.  HOUSEHOLI)  WAGES. 
Waffe$  paid  to  Kou$tiu>ld  $ervani$  (towM$  amd  eUie$)  in  ComwalL 


Ooonpattoiui. 


HooMhold  Mnruito  (with  board  Mid  lodging) per  year. 


tnsoi     isais 


IX.  AGBIOULTUBAIi  WAGES. 
Wa{fespaid  to  agricultural  ldboror$  and  household  {oountry)  oervant$  in  Cornwall 


Ooonpations. 


HoQRehold  oerwute  (with  board  uid  lodgine) per  year. 

Agrioultnral  laborers  (without  board  andloogiiig,  but  generally  inth 
plot  of  groond) per 


Loweai. 


$14  59 
892 


HS^ieal 


$4987        ISM 


438 


sa 


X.  Pbintebs  wages. 

statement  ehowing  the  wagee  paid  per  week  of  fifty- four  houre  to  printers  {eompoeitor$fprm- 

men,  proof-readerSf  ^o.;  in  the  county  of  CornwalL 


Ooonpations. 

Printers 

Compoelton 

PreeiiiDen 

Proof-readera 


Loweat 

Higbaat. 

$4  88 
488 
488 
488 

$6  07 
607 
607 
607 

ISM 
SM 
5M 
SM 


HAETLBPOOL. 


RSPOST  BT  OOySULAR  ABBNT  KEIL80K, 


I.  Oenebal  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  64  hours. 


Brioklayera . 
Hod-oarriers 

MaaoDs 

Plnmbera ... 
Gaa-fltters  .. 


Ooonpatlona. 


Blaclcsmitha 

Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Brass  founders 

Cabinet-makers 

Gardeuers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  iLC 

Printers 

SaU-roakwa 

Tinsmiths 


BUILDIHQ  TRADM. 


OTHU  TRADBS. 


Lowestk 

Highest. 

ATsnfB. 

$6  80 

$7  29 

^2 

486 

6  10 

498 

7  29 

802 

7« 

820 

8  75 

817 

7  78 

826 

80 

607 

861 

7» 

488 

720 

SM 

6M 

704 

6M 

680 

8  61 

T85 

486 

826 

6M 

486 

6  07 

5M 

486 

978 

7M 

486 

6  10 

48B 

656 

704 

IM 

668 

790 

7» 

729 

10  21 

8?5 
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U.  MAOHINE'SHOPS,  FOUNBBIESy  &;0. 

Wagn  paid  per  week  offiftjf-four  hours  in  feundriee,  madkine  $lop$,  and  iron  worka  in 

Hartlepool  and  Middleehro-on-Teee. 


Oconpatioiia. 

LowMEt 

Hli^eat. 

Average. 

Fltten 

$6  80 
729 
729 

$9  24 
899 
948 

$8  02 
8  14 

Trt^hMmcn. 

Mold«n 

8  88 

III.  Wages  in  ship-tabds. 

Waga  paid  per  week  offifiif'fowr  hows  in  ekip^ards-^ieHnguishing  between  iron  and  wood 

8hip'huilding'-4n  Hartlepool  and  Middleelmhon-Teee, 


OooapAtione. 


Fhten 

Birettan... 
Calken.... 

Siillen 

Blaeksmithe 

Titters 

Carpenters. 

Joben 

Laborers.... 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

•7  29 

$9  78 

680 

8  76 

6  82 

924 

486 

680 

607 

8  51 

588 

809 

9  11 

10  38 

704 

8  76 

462 

6  10 

Avenge. 


$8  51 


7 
7 
6 

7 
7 
9 

7 

4 


78 
78 
88 
29 
41 
72 
90 
86 


lY.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wagei  paid  per  month  to  %eamen  {offioere  and  men) — dietingnishing  between  ocean  and  ooaat 
naeigation,  and  between  sail  and  8team — in  Hartlepool  and  Middlesbro-on^Tees. 


Oocnpations. 


OCBAX-OODia  BTBAUBBS. 

Masters 

First  mates 

8«eoDd  mates 

Boatawaiiis. 

Cooks    

Stewards 

Able  seamen 

Pint  enjsiaeer 

Second  engineer 

Third  engmeer 

Firemen 

OOASTDIO    BTBAMBBS. 

Xssters 

First  mates 

Second  mates 

Able  seamen 

First  engineers 

Second  engineers 

Firemen 

WOOD  8AIIJBB8,  OOASTIIia 

Kastera 

Hates 

Able  seamen 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$72  99 

$07  33 

36  50 

46  28 

24  33 

31  63 

20  06 

24  83 

20  06 

25  54 

24  83 

30  66 

19  46 

20  67 

72  99 

82  73 

43  80 

63  26 

29  20 

38  93 

20  67 

21  89 

68  40 

73  00 

84  06 

88  93 

26  76 

29  20 

18  49 

.19  46 

58  63 

68  13 

41  36 

64  74 

18  49 

19  46 

38  93 

43  80 

24  38 

25  54 

17  03 

18  25 

Average. 


$85  16 
41  36 
27  09 
22  19 
22  80 
27  49 

20  07 
77  86 
53  58 
34  06 

21  28 


65  70 
86  50 
27  08 
18  97 
60  84 
48  05 
18  97 


41  36 
24  94 
17  64 
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V.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wage9  paid  per  week  of  about  tixty-five  hours  in  stores^  retail,  to  malee  andfemalei,  inHv- 

tlepool  and  MiddlesbrO'Cn-Teee. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Orocen. 
Drapers. 


$4  86 
4  86 


Highest. '  Arenei. 


17  29. 
729' 


807 


VI.  Household  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  household  servants  (towns  and  cities)  in  Hartlepool  and  Miidlmin- 

on- Tees. 


Occapations. 

Lowest. 

Higbesl  ATsnc«. 

Cooks  (females) 

$58  40 
48  66 
48  66 

$07  38      ins 

Hoasemaids 

77  88 
87  60 

«« 

Nurses 

.............. ................................  .. 

..................  .. .......... ^« ■■.«■■.».*.■--«.. 

66  IS 

........   ......a...     ....••......^r...  a... •.•...•.••. 

VI  I.  Corporation  wages. 

! 

WageB  paid  per  week  of  fiftg-four  hours  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  towns  of  HariU-      i 

pool  and  Middlesbro- on- Tees.  \ 


OcoupatioDs. 


Lowest,  i  HighestJ  ATcn^B. 


Laborers  (inolndlng  street  sweepers,  cart  drivers,  &c.). 
Masons 


$4  88 

7  29 


$5  58 

602 


re 


VIII.  Printers'  wages. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  to  printers  (compmtont 
pressmen,  proof-readers,  4'C.,)  in  Hartlepool  and  Middlesbro-on-Tees. 


Occapations. 


Bookbinders . 
Printers 


Lowest.     Highest  Avssgfi- 


I 


$6  56 
6  56 


$7  04 
704 
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HOLTHEAD. 


REPORT  OF  OON87TLAR  AGENT  JONES. 


[Referred  to  in  the  Liverpool  report.} 


I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fiftjf-four  hours  in  Solghead, 


Ocoapfttions. 


BUILDING   TBADK8. 


Hod-earriers  .. 
Hmooa 

Tenders... 
PlMterers 

Tenders... 

Slaters   

Boofers 

Tenders... 
Plumbers 

Assistante 

Carpenters  

Gas-fitters  ... 


OTHIB  TBADBS. 


Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Brewers 

Batchers      

Cabinet-makers 

Drirers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters . 

Cab  and  carriage 

Uardent^rs    

Horae-nhoers 

Laborers,  porters,  Sec 

Millwrights 

Printers 

Teachers  pnblio  schools 

8ail-maker8 

Tanners 


Tailors. 

Tel«>graph  operators 

Tinsmiths 


4  87 

3  64 

4  85 
8  64 
2  91 


6  82  . 

485  1 

4  85 

4  85 

4  85 

485 

3  64 

5  82 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

$2  91 

$4  87 

1  27 

8  78 

8  64 

4  85 

5  09 

5  82 

2  91 

8  64 

5  09 

5  82 

6  09 

5  82 

2  91 

8  64 

7  27 

9  71 

4  85 

6  06 

5  82 

7  27 

4  85 

6  06 

8  64 

6  06 

6  06 

7  27 

8  88 

4  85 

7  27 

14  56 

4  87 

6  82 

485 

7  27 

6  06 
4  85 

14  56 

7  27 
4  85 
7  27 
9  71 

14  56 
7  27 

6  06 

7  27 
7  27 
7  27 


Average. 


13  64 


7 
4 
5 


50 
00 
40 


8  27 


5 
5 


40 
40 
8  27 
8  60 

5  40 

6  00 
6  40 


85 
66 
36 


10  90 

5  00 

6  06 


6  21 

4  00 
9  70 

5  45 
8  80 

6  00 


00 
70 
06 
04 
6  06 

5  45 

6  00 


II.  Foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixtg  hours  in  foundries,  machiwhshopSy  and  iron-works  in  Holy* 

hectd. 


Ocoapations. 


Holder 

Pattem-n&aker 

Titters 

Laborers 

JBngtneers 


Lowest 

1 

Highest. 

$7  25 

19  70 

7  00 

9  50 

6  54 

10  19 

8  88 

6  06 

7  27 

10  19 

Average. 


$8  47 
8  25 
8  36 
4  97 
8  70 
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BAELWAT  WAGES. 

Wage$  paid  per  week  to  railroad  employ^  (ihoso  omgagod  tiboui  itatwna  a$  wtU  a»  (kM( 
engaged  on  the  enginet  and  oars,  linemenj  railroad  laboreref  /«.)>  ^  Hblykead, 


Oooupations. 

Lowest 

msLesk 

ATenfH 

Rimflnn.fnajitArii ........,.......r. ....... ...... 

$4  85 

606 
8  64 

7  07 
437 
2  91 
888 

$14  66 
701 
487 
10  19 
582 
3  64 
582 

HX 

TnanAAiom   

69 

Porters 

4«l 

BiiKine*drlTor8 - » « - 

8« 

Firemen 

5S 

Cleftnera ............w........^.,. 

3« 

Railroftd Iftborert » .,^.^,^,,,.,^,,- 

445 

WAGES  IN  SHIP-TABDS. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  ofjlfty-eix  howr$f  in  ikip-yarde,  disHngwieking  between  iron  and  weed 

ship'hiUlding,  in  Solghead. 


Ooonpations. 


SUp  carpenters 


$84»|        fvlS 


NOTB.— No  ship-boilding  in  district 

SEAMEN'S  WAGES. 

JVagee  paid  per  month  to  eeamen  (offioere  and  menY  dieHngnieking  helnreen  ooean,  cMuf,  esd 

river  navigation,  and  between  eailand  eteam  in  ffolgkead. 


OecnpAtions. 


Stoun  (coastwise): 

Master 

Hate 

Second  mate 

Ordinary  seaman 

Able  seaman.... 

Enxineer 

Fireman 

Sailing  vessels: 

Master 

Mate 

Able  seaman 

Ordinary  seaman 


Lowest 

$67  97 

48  55 

83  98 

6  70 

23  30 

83  98 

21  84 

29  13 

2184 

15  77 

971 

Highest  Avw^s. 


IT7  68 
58  96 
43  70 
14  M 
26  21 
58  26 
94  27 

48  55 
29  13 
19  42 
14  56 


moo 

6150 
38  00 
10  » 
S4  7S 
46  00 
2S0I 


35  45 

17  56 
12  li 


STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  of  stxtg  hours  in  etores,  wholeeale  or  retail,  to  malea  and  femdlet 

Holyhead, 


Occupations. 


Lowest 


Drapery: 

Male  assistant  and  found . . . 

Female  assistant  and  found 
Grocery: 

Male  assistant  and  foand. .. 

Female  assistant  and  found. 


$2  42 
97 

1  94 
97 


Highest 


$4  37 
194 

S«4 

109 


83  38 
145 

2t» 
ISI 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 


Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  aervants  {toums  and  dtiee)  in  Holyhead. 


OooapfttUms. 


Cook 

WaUrem 

ITnneniAid  ... 
SeoUery  matd. 


Lowest. 

HlgbMt. 

Averagei 

94  86 
2  91 
2  91 
2  42 

$6  06 
4  85 
485 
2  91 

$5  45 
3  80 
3  89 
2  66 

AOEICULTUBAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  half-year  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Holy- 

headf  toith  or  without  board  and  lodging. 


Occapatlons. 

Fmrm  baOiff 

Farm  laboren  

farm  dairy-maids 

Farm  boys 


Lowest.  I  Highest,  i  Average. 


$48  65  1 

83  98  1 
29  13  1 

14  56 

1 

1 

$.%8  26 
43  70 
43  70 
19  42 

$53  40 
38  80 
36  40 
16  95 

PBINTEBS'  WAGES. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  {compositors^  pressmen, 

proof-readersy  ^c.,)  in  Holyhead. 


OocupatloDs.  Lowest.    Highest.   Average. 

„__.___ .     .-  ' i [_. 

&^"°"} ;  •5<B|  »7«  WM 

Pressmen  (machine  men) ,  '5  82  7  27  6  50 

Proof-readers 6  30  7  27  6  68 

1  I 


GLOUCESTEB. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  DA  VIES, 

$ 

I.  Genebal  tbades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  from  fifty-four  to  sixty  hours  in  Gloucester, 


Occupations. 


BUXLDDVO  TRADES. 


Bricklavers 

Hod-carriers. 


Tenders 
itorers .  - 
Tenders 


Tenders ... 

mbers 

jiLSsLstaBts. 


92  A— LAB 


,  Lowest.    Highest.  Average. 


a. 

«. 

t.d. 

30 

40 

35  0 

16 

20 

18  0 

<              30 

40 

85  0 

16 

20 

18  0 

30 

40 

35  0 

16 

20 

18  0 

25 

35 

30  0 

25 

35 

30  0 

16 

20 

f           18  0 

30 

40 

35  0 

18 

24 

21  0 

25 

35 

1           300 

30 

40 

869 
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Wages  paid  per  week  of  from  fiftif^fwut  U>  eisetg  haure  in  Gloueeeier — ContiDaed. 


Oocnpfttlosa. 


OTHKBTEADIS. 


BakfiTS 

Uftoksmithft . . . 

Striken  ... 

Bookbloders.... 

Brick- mftken... 

Brewers 

Butcheis 

BroMB  foandera . 
Gabin«ft>makers 
CoDfeotinners  .. 
Cl^r-iDAkers . . . 

Coopers 

Cntlei 


lers 


Distillers 

Drivers  

Drnymen  an<!  t^aiDsters '. 

Cab,  carriage,  and  street  railway 

Dyers   

Snjnitvers    ^ • 

Furriers. 

OardHiiers 

BMtt««r8 

H  ome-sb  oers 

Jewelers 

Laboi-ers,  porters,  &jo 

LithofEraphers 

liillwrif^bts 

l^ail-iuakers  (band) 

Totitrs , 


Printers 

Tmi r b era  nnblio  scbools    . . . 
Saddle  and  bames«-makers. 

Sail-inakers 

StOTO'lores 

Tsnners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmiths 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills) . 


Lowest 

Higbeat '  Avrnge. 

9. 

t. 

i.tf. 

30 

36 

SI 

25 

85 

301 

18 

26 

231 

30 

40 

331 

*]0 

30 

SO 

Mt 

25 

25 

Mf 

40 

60 

»9 

30 

40 

350 

30 

40 

ISO 

(t) 

(t) 

(t) 

25 

85 

»0 

(t) 

(t) 

m 

(t) 

(t) 

m 

20 

25 

2se 

16 

26 

210 

20, 

25 

221 

25 

35 

Ud 

40 

60 

500 

30 

40 

»« 

20 

40 

391 

(t) 

(t) 

<*^     a 

25 

85 

306 

30 

40 

850 

18 

25 

211 

30 

40 

351 

25 

35 

301 

80 

35 

32f 

16 

20 

18  0 

25 

85 

ne 

(t) 

C) 

<♦*   . 

25 

85 

HI 

20 

80 

259 

80 

50 

411 

26 

35 

no 

30 

SO 

411 

20 

80 

501 

20 

35 

371 

25 

35 

« 

301 

t£60 

ioi»00pi 

eraimB- 

*Per  day  daring  the  aeason. 


tN<uie  in  this  district. 


II.  FAOTOBIfiS  AND  MILLS. 

« 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  factories  or  miUs  in  Gloucester  disiritt 


. 

Occupationa. 

Lowest. 

Highest  Avoiga 

Weavers 

15 
15 
10 
15 

45 

ad. 

Ml 

Svinne  s 

45 
85 

45 

391 

Dyers 

236 

Twisters 

- -. - 

SOI 

FOUNDRIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  AND  IBON  WORKS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty -four  hours  iu  foundries,  machine'ShcpSy  and  iron  worktin 

Gloucester  district. 


Occupations. 

Lowest 

«. 
26 
26 
26 
86 

Highest 

1 
A 

Utters 

r 

32  i 

Mm  chine  hsnds ..*a.......i...     a....   .....^^. 

82 

33 

82 

Boiler-makera 

Moldera 
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MINES  AND  MINING. 

Wag€$p€ddp0r  umk  of  foriy-^igkt  howr$  in,  and  in  otmneetion  wOh,  coal  and  iron  ore  mines 

inforett  of  Dean,  Glouce$terahire, 


Ocoopatioiis. 


Lowestk 


Xloen  (ordinary) . 


«. 


20 


Highest 


Average. 


«. 


$. 


30  ; 


2fr 


BAILWAT  WAGES. 

Wagoipaid  per  week  to  railway  employ  A  {tkoee  engaged  ahout  eiatione,  as  wella$  those 
SMgaged  on  the  engines  and  carsy  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^o.,)  in  Gloucester  district. 


Oeonpations. 


EDgfne-dilTer 

Btoker 

Gminl 

Purters 

Platelayer... 
MaTTy 


Lowest. 

Highest 

Avenge. 

60 
30 
30 
20 
30 
25 

t. 

60 
35 
40 
26 
35 
30 

9.  d. 

55  0 
32  6 

35  0 
22  6 

32  6 

27  6 

SEAMEN'S  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men)  distinguishing  between  ocean,  coast,  and 
river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam,  in  Olouoester  district 


Oooopatlons. 


Lowest 


Steam. 


£  9.   d. 

Captain U    o   0 

Tfawtmate  7    0    0 

8eooad  mate 4    0    0 

BoatMwaiu 3  10 

Carpenter 4    0 

Steward 4    0 

Cook 3  10 

Seaman,  able <  2  10 

Virst  en«:ioeer j  14    0 

Second  engineer '  10    0 

Third  enf^lneer I  7    0 

Bonkeyinan i  4  10 

nreman I  4    0 

I 

COAST.  I 

Captain .* 4    0 

Hretmate 3    0 

Boatswain :  2  10 

Cook  and  steward '  3    0 

Seaman,  able I  2  10 

Seaman^  ordinary '  1    0 

Boy ,  10 

PIrst  Enfrmeer '  4    0 

Seoond  engineer 8    0 

2  10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Sail. 


&    9. 

10    0 


6 
4 

3 

4 
4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3  10 
2  10 


4  0 
3    0 

2  10 

3  0 
2  10 
1    0 

10 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Highest 


Steam. 


8  0 
6  0 
4  0 
6  0 
3  10 
1  10 
1  0 
8  0 
6  0 
8  10 


£    «.    d. 

26    0    0 
10    0 

6    0 

4  10 

6    0 

6    0 

4  10 
3  10 

*J0    0 

12    0 

0    0 

5  10    0 
5    0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


SaU. 


& 
20 
0 
6 
4 
6 
6 


9. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4  10 

3  10 


6  0 
5    0 

4  0 

5  0 
8  10 
1  10 
1    0 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Average. 


Steam. 


£   «.   d. 

20    0    0 

8  10 

5    0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 
5 
5 
4 
3 
17 
11 
8 
5 


4  10 


1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6    0    0 
4  10    0 

3  5 

4  0 

3  0 
1    6 

15 
6    0 

4  10 
3    0 


SaU. 


£   9. 

15  0 
7  10 
5    0 

3  10 
5  0 
5    0 

4  0 
3    0 


5 
4 

3 
4 
8 
1 


0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
5 


0  15 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


VoiB.— Biver  boatmen  (and  on  osnals)  Irom  26f.  per  week  to  35f .  per  week ;  average,  80f.  per  week. 
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STORE  AND  SHOP  WAOES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixtjf  hours ;  siores^  wholesale  or  retail,  to  wiales  and  female^  ta 

Gloucester  distriel. 


Ocoapation. 


Lowest.  I  Highest. .  ArflrifB. 


Wa^es  io  stores . 


9. 


10 


s 


HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  annum  to  household  servants  {tawne  and  cities)  in  Gloucester  distnel. 


OccapatioDS. 


Wages,  with  board  and  lodging 


Loireet.    Highest.  Avscags- 


£    9.  d.     £   ».  d.      £  ti. 
500'2500      15   00 


AGRICULTURAL   WAGES. 

Wages  paid  agricultural  laborers  and  household  {countrtf)  servants  in  Gloucetter  distnct, 

with  or  without  hoard  and  lodging. 


Occapstions. 


Lowest 


Highest. .  AvenfB- 


'  £   t.  d.     £   M.  d. 

Ordinsry  laborer  per  week,  witfaoat  board,  &.0 0  15    0<    1  10    0 

Household  servants,  females,  with  board  and  lodging,  per  annum •    8    0    0  |  12    0    0 


£  9.1 
1    3  0 

10   0  0 


CORPORATION   EMPLOYES. 
Wages  paid  per  iceek  of  sixty  hoars  io  the  corporatym  employes  in  the  city  of  (Houoester. 


Occupations. 


Laborers,  carters,  Sec 


Lowest.  Highest  Average. 

I 

.  £    9.  d.  £    #.  rf.  £   t-i^ 

0  18    0  100  OltO 


.? 


PRINTERS'   WAGES. 


Statement  shotring  the  iraf/es  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  to  printers  (coiHpo9itor$^  jwvit- 

meUf  proof-readers,  ^-c.)  in  Gloucester. 


Occupations. 


:  Lowest.     Highest  >  Avetaie^ 


Printers 

Compositors.. 
Proofreaders 
Pressmen  — 


£   s,  d. 

£    9.  d. 

15    0 

1  15    0 

15    0 

1  15    0 

15    0 

1  15    0 

10    0 

1  10    0 

£    9.*^ 

1  »  0 

11«  • 

1»  • 

1    5  • 
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HULL. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  HOWARD. 

Q.  The  rates  of  wa^es  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class — Tnechaoical, 
mining,  factory,  public  works,  and  railways,  domestic,  agricaltural, 
&c.  t — A.  8ee  statements  1  to  Lj. 

Q.  The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes,  viz,  the  prices  paid  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  clothing,  rent,  &c.  f — A.  Fresh  meat,  $1.20;  ba- 
con, $1.08;  bread,  72 cents ;  vegetables, 60 cents;  clothing, $1.20;  rent, 
78  cents  per  week. 

Q.  Comparison  between  the  present  rate  of  wages  and  those  which 
prevailed  in  1878  (and  since  that  time)  when  the  last  labor  circular  was 
issned  from  the  Department,  and  between  the  conditions  then  prevailing 
and  which  now  prevail  ? — A.  Labor  market  about  the  same  as  in  1878. 

Q.  The  habits  of  the  working  classes — whether  steady  and  trustworthy, 
or  otherwise;  saving  or  otherwise,  and  the  causes  which  principaliy 
afifect  their  habits  for  good  or  evil ! — A.  Lately  working  classes  more 
steady  and  trustworthy ;  great  many  insure  in  case  of  death.  The  only 
evil  to  the  working  classes  is  the  liquor  traffic,  but  the  majority  are  now 
fleeing  the  evil  of  it. 

Q.  The  feeling  which  prevails  between  employ^  and  employer  and  the 
effects  of  this  feeling  on  the  general  and  particular  prosperity  of  the 
coniinanity  ? — ^A.  As  a  rule,  good. 

Q.  The  organized  condition  of  labor;  the  nature  of  organization  and 
its  effects  on  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  laborers  ? — A .  Organized 
condition  of  labor  at  present  in  a  depressed  state,  owing  to  the  shipping 
trade  being  very  dull  and  causing  a  great  many  to  be  out  of  employ- 
ment.    (No  papers  to  refer  to  for  counter-organization  of  capital.) 

Q.  The  prevalency  of  strikes,  and  how  far  arbitration  enters  into  the 
settlement  of  disagreements  between  the  employers  and  employes,  and 
the  manner  and  nature  of  such  arbitration  ?  The  effects  of  strikes  on  the 
advancement,  or  otherwise,  of  labor,  and  the  general  effect  thereof  on 
the  industrial  interests  effected  thereby  ?^-A.  Nostrikesof  any  impor- 
tance in  Hull  for  some  years.  The  last  one  was  of  very  short  duration, 
and  ended  in  the  masters'  favor.  • 

Q.  Are  the  working  people  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life 
wherever  they  chose,  or  do  the  employers  impose  any  conditions  in  this 
regard.  How  often  and  in  what  kind  of  currency  is  the  laborer  paid? — 
A.  Yes;  the  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  where  they  like. 
They  are  paid  weekly  in  gold  and  silver. 

Q.  Co-operative  societies  ? — A.  No  co-operative  stores  in  Hull  of  any 
importance  to  benefit  the  workingman. 

Q.  The  general  condition  of  the  working  people ;  how  they  live,  their 
homes,  their  food,  their  clothes,  their  chances  for  bettering  their  condi- 
tion, their  ability  to  lay  up  something  for  old  age  or  sickness,  their 
moral  and  physical  condition,  and  the  influences  for  good  or  evil  by  which 
they  are  surrounded  ? — ^A.  As  a  rule  the  working  classes  in  Hull  are 
Hteady,  clean,  and  respectable ;  when  work  is  good  the  majority  live  up  to 
their  income;  comfortable  homes  as  a  rule ;  their  food  wholesome,  and 
they  dress  neatly  and  respectably ;  steady  men  rise  gradually  to  a  bet- 
ter position ;  a  few  save  a  little  out  of  their  earnings;  a  great  many  are 
members  of  sick  and  fnneral  clubs  and  life  insurances,  also  building  so- 
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cieties ;  their  moral  aud  physical  conditioti  as  a  rale  very  feiir ;  the  in- 
flaence  of  religion  and  temperance  at  the  present  time  is  doing  a  deal  of 
good  among  the  working  classes. 

HOW  A  MECHANIC  LIVK8. 

Q.  How  old  are  yon  I — A.  I  am  34  yearo  old. 

Q.  What  is  your  baeinessf — A.  I  am  a  mechanic. 

Q.  Have  you  any  family  f~A.  Yes,  I  have  a  wife  and  four  children;  eldest  9  yean 
and  the  youngest  one  and  one-half  yearn. 

Q.  What  wages  do  yon  receive  per  week? — A.  $6.72  the  average  wage  paid  to  a 
mechanic. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  yon  work  per  week? — A..  Fifty-three  hours,  summer  and 
winter. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  meals f — A.  Half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and 
one  hour  for  dinner. 

Q.  Can  you  support  your  family  in  a  respectable  way  on  your  wages  t — A.  Tee. 

Q.  Earnings  of  myself  per  year? — A.  $349.44. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  in  detail  the  uses  you  make  of  this  money  t — A.  Tes;  I  pay  per 
annum — 

For  rent  of  a  fonr-roome<l  house .-.  $43  80 

For  clothing  myself  and  family ' 7%  00 

For  food  and  fuel,  |.3.8d  per  week,  or 201  76 

Leaving  for  school  fees  aud  incidental  expenses 33  48 

349  44 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  does  your  daily  meals  consist?— A.  For  breakfast-,  bread, 
bacon,  and  tea;  dinner,  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  for  the  first  part  of  the  week,  and 
latter  part  soup  and  boiled  bacon;  for  tea,  bread  and  butter;  supper,  if  any,  a  little 
bread  and  cheese. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  of  your  earnings  for  sickness  or  old  agef — A.  After 
paying  my  weekly  insurance  and  club  money  very  little  remains  to  save.  In  case  I 
am  myself  sick  I  receive  |2.4U  per  week  from  my  club  for  the  first  six  months  and 
$1.20  for  the  following  three  months.    At  my  death  my  wife  would  receive  $48. 

Q.  What  are  the  means  famished  for  the  safety  of  employes  in  fac- 
tories, mines,  mills,  on  railroads,  &c.,  and  what  are* the  i>rovisioQs  made 
for  the  work  people  in  case  of  accident!  What  are  the  general  consid- 
erations given  by  the  employers  to  the  moral  aud  physical  well-being  of 
the  employes?  What  are  the  general  relations  which  prevail  between 
the  employer  and  employed? — A.  In  cases  of  accident  the  employers  as 
a  rule  allow  a  small  weekly  recompense.  The  railway  employ^  here 
pay  a  small  amount  out  of  their  weekly  wages,  which  goes  to  an  acci- 
dent fund.  As  a  rule  the  employers  in  Hull  use  their  influence  for  the 
moral  and  i)hysical  good  of  their  employes.  Generally  speaking  the 
masters  aud  employes  are  on  good  terms  with  each  other. 

Q.  What  are  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by  workingmen,  and  what 
are  their  influences,  through  such  rights^  on  legislation!  What  is  the 
share,  comparatively,  borne  by  the  working  people  in  local  and  geneml 
taxation! — A.  The  workingmen  have  full  political  rights;  their  influ- 
ence is  so  great  as  to  retuin  generally  two  Liberal  members  to  Pariia- 
ment. 

Q.  What  are  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  working 
people,  and  which  influence  their  selection  of  tbeir  new  homes! — A 
Depression  in  trade;  mechanics  are  the  chief  class  of  emigrants;  there 
is  a  very  little  emigration  from  Hull. 
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FEMALE  LABOR. 

(1.)  Q.  The  number  of  females  employed  in  Hall  are  as  follows: 

MaDiifactarinfi:  (about) 110 

Commercial,  &.o .• 0 

Govemmen t  officials  and  clerks  (about) 25 

Teachers  (about) 149 

Hotel  and  boardiu^-house  keepers  (about) 12 

Laundresses  (about) 60 

Musicians  (about) 6 

Mining 0 

Agriculture 0 

AU  other  pursuits  (about) 2,000 

(2  and  3.)  Q.  What  are  the  minimum,  maximum,  aod  average  wages 
paid  to  female  adnlts,  aud  hours  of  labor  f — A.  MauufacturiDg  from 
$2.16  to  $3.84  per  week  of  56  hours;  Goverumeut  ofiOicials,  &c.,  $2.40  to 
$5.28  per  week  of  60  hours ;  teachers  (in  schools),  $48  to  $576,  average 
$430  per  year;  laundresses,  $3.84  per  week  standard  wages;  teachers 
of  music,  $24  per  year  each  pupil ;  all  other  pursuits,  $2.16  to  $4.80  per 
week  of  60  hours. 

(4.)  Q.  What  is  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  such  employes  ? — 
A.  As  a  rule,  moral,  steady,  and  healthy. 

(5.)  Q.  What  are  the  means  provided,  and  by  whom,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  these  employ^  f — A.  No  public  or  private  means  are  provided 
for  their  improvement. 

(6.)  Q.  What  are  the  means  provided,  in  case  of  fire  or  other  dangers, 
for  their  safety  f — A.  As  a  rule,  good  entrances  in  every  manufactory, 
&c.,  for  escape  in  ca^^e  of  fire,  &c. 

(7.)  Q.  What  are  the  provisions  made  by  the  employers  in  regard  to 
sanitary  measures,  and  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled  f — A.  Sani- 
tary measures  are  very  good.  In  manufactories,  wages  as  a  rule  are 
stopped  in  case  of  sickness ;  teachers,  ofBcials,  &c.,  salary  paid  ^hile 
ill,  unless  their  place  has  to  be  filled  up. 

(8.)  Q.  Has  there  been  any  increase  during  the  past  five  years  in  the 
wages  paid  women,  and  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  other- 
wise? What  are  the  eflFccts  of  employment  of  women  on  the  wages  of 
men,  and  on  general  social  and  industrial  conditions? — A.  Yes;  wages 
increased  in  regard  to  tea(;hers  aud  Government  officials;  necessaries 
of  life  about  same;  no  difference  in  the  wages  of  men,  but  causes  less 
men  to  be  employed. 

(9.)  Q.  What  is  the  state  of  education  among  the  women  employed, 
and  among  their  children ;  and  what  are  the  general  effects  of  employ- 
ment (in  factories,  mills,  stores,  &c.)  on  the  family  circles,  especially  as 
concerns  the  children  of  such  employes,  aud  on  their  moral  and  physical 
condition,  and  on  their  children?  Education — fair  on  average. — A. 
The  great  majority  of  the  female  employes  in  Hull  are  single. 

EDWARD  HOWARD, 

Consul. 

United  States  Oonsulatb, 

Hull^  July  12, 1884. 
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I.  General  trades. 

Waget  paid  per  week  of  fiftif-ikree  hours  in  Hull, 


Occapations. 


BUILDIK6  TKADBS. 


Lowest.  'Higliest^   Arence. 


Briolclayerg* 

Hod -carriers* 
Masons* 

Tenders 

Plasterers* 

Tenders 

Slaters*  


$3  GO  ■ 


0) 


Roofers* 

Tenders . . . 
Plumbers* 

Assistants 
Carpenters* . . . 
Gas-fitters*  ... 


OTHBR  TBADE8. 


Bakers* 

Blacksmiths.  .. 

Strikers 

Bookbinders*  . . 

Brewers 

Botchers 

Brass  foanders  . 
Cabinet-makers. 
Confectioners*. . 
Cigar-makers... 

Coopers 

Cntleri 


7  68 
4  82 


lers 


Distillers 

Drivers: 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 72  hours . . 

Dyers 

Engravers 

Farriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 


6  24 

5  28 

6  00 
5  70 


<:) 


600 

C) 

5  04 
5  04 
4  56 


(t) 
5  04 


Horse>sboers 

Laborers,  porters,  Sto 60 hoars.. 

Lithographers 

Millwrights* 

Nail-makers  (hand) 

Pott 


648 
4  80 
484 


ters 


Printers 

Teachers  nnblio  schools 

Saddle  ana  hamess*makers. 

Bail  makers 

Stevedores  

Tanners 

Tailors 


Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmiths 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills) 


C) 

C) 
7  20 
4  80 


7 
7 
4 

4 
2 


20 
20 
32 
80 
40 


C) 


47  42 
5  01 
7  95 
4  80 
7  42 

<t) 
7  90 
7  68 

(t) 
7  68 

(t) 
744 
7  68 


6  1-i 
9  12 
504 

6  12 
10  80 

7  20 

8  40 
7  90 
6  00 

C) 


7  20 

C) 


20 
20 
52 
12 
52 


12 
12 
12 
76 
34 
95 


I 
7 
5 
6 
5 

7 

7 

7 

5 

6 

7 
C) 
O 

840) 
10  80  I 

6  48  I. 

9  60 

9  60 

9  60   . 
12  00   . 

8  40 

5  76  '. 
C) 


(f) 


(1) 


848 
461 


9U 
613 
744 
6TS 


C) 


710 
6U 


C) 


38» 

5S 


C) 


I... 


840 
S40 


720 
770 


C) 


*  Standard  wages. 


t  Apprentices. 


♦  None  employed  in  HnH 


FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 
Wages  paid  per  noeek  of  fifty- three  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Hull. 


'  Standard  wages. 


KoTK.— Xo  factories  of  any  kind  in  Hull. 


Occupations. 

Loweat. 

Highest 

Aversge. 

PrMiflmen  in  oil  mill*......  ...................>«••>..••>••••••.•••>•.•.■ 

ir« 

T*a.ri»ra  In  oH  mill                _   --      .-........-.....*..••.•..••.•...«■.•••»••»• 

$4  80 

$5  28 

rSrinHAm  \n  nil  mill*                           ^ ....••...•.....»...•••• 

600 

KnirinA-driverfl  in  oil  mill ....•..••.••••..••.•.••••.•.••• 

6  00 

7  20 
5  28 

720 
840 
6  12 

ITnTAmfln  in  iitAftin  Aftw*TnilI            _........•...•.«..••..».....•«.••..«••••• 

Men  in  AtAAm  AAW-miU ....  .....•.••••....••••.•.•«••••••••.•. 

£nirine.driver  inHtaam  Haw-mill* ........................... 

"    in 
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III.  Foundries,  machine-shops,  e^o. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fiflif'three  hoitr$  in  foundriee,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works  in 

Hull, 


Occnpatfons. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

RhoT*  fominftn* -,-, ^,.,, .  ..-tr -- 

$14  40 

Shon  fikremAn  fonder)*. 

8  40 

OaL-dooT  foreman*  ...................................................... 

1 

16  60 

FitCera 

$7  20 
7  20 
7  20 
4  80 
4  08 

(t) 

$8  16 
8  16 
7  92 
6  72 
6  12 

(t) 

7  20 

Xumera ...... .............. -- .... 

7  20 

Sorem    .................... 

7  20 

Hif  AchinA  men 

5  52 

laborers  ......r...t 

4  56 

^vnTenticea 

(t) 

Poremftn aniitli*  ......... ..... 

10  80 

Smit-hs      .   .-  ,--.-.     -,,.-   -  

6  72 
4  56 

8  40 
5  52 

7  20 

Strikers -.        ---    -- - 

4  80 

16  00 

Moldera 

8  16 
4  80 

8  88 
5  76 

8  16 

T^tiorars     .. 

5  52 

Toremfln  bmsR-flnlsher''. . . . 

8  64 

TtrAJuuil  niiih  Artt'« 

7  20 

Patt'Om- makers* 

7  92 

PoremAn  DSttem.mAkers* . . 

14  40 

^....... ... 

*  Standard  wages. 

f  Commence  at  96  cents  and  rise  24  cents  per  week  per  annnm  to  $2.40  per  week. 


RAILWAY  BMPLOYjfeS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  railway  employ^  {those  egaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those  en- 
gag^i  on  the  engines  and  carSy  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^o.)  in  Hull. 


Occupations. 


Sofcine  drlTers,  passenger 

.Ffremen,  passenger 

Guards,  passenger 

Ticket  collectors,  ptwsenger s 

Porters,  passenger 

Liainp-cleaners,  passenger 

Station-masters,  passenger 

Booking-clerks 

Parcel's  office  clerks 

Bnirine-driTeni,  goods 

Firemen,  goods 

Oaard  s,  goods 

Porters,  goods 

Linrrymen,  goods 

Clerks,  goods 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$24  00 

15  00 

16  80 

C) 
6  00 

6  00 

28  80 

0  60 

(t) 
24  00 

15  00 

16  80 
6  00 

(t) 
14  40 

Average. 

$12  00 
7  20 
9  60 

(t) 
4  80 
4  80 
9  60 
4  50 

(t) 

12  00 
7  20 
9  60 
4  80 

(t) 
4  16 

(*) 

6  00 

5  04 

*  According  tojoamey. 


t  Standard  wages. 


WAGES  IN  SHIPYARDS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-three  hours  in  ship-yards — distinguishing  between  iron  and 

wood  ship-building— in  Hull, 


Oocai»ations. 


Lowest.  'Highest.    Average. 


IRON  BBIP-TABDB. 

Platemen  and  riveters 

Iiaborers 

Apprentices 

WOOD  BHIF-TARDB. 

Shipwright 

Calicers  

Pitch-boilers 

Apprentiees 

*  Standard  wages. 


$7  20 

4  16 

96 


(*) 
(*) 


96 


$8  16 
6  00 
2  40 


(*) 
(*) 
(*) 
2  88 


$7  20 


8  64 
8  64 
528 
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SEAMEN'S  WAGES. 

ffage$  paid  per  month  to  $eamen  {oJfLcers  and  men) — dUtinguUkifig  b^ween  ooMm,  omu(»  i 

river  navigation,  and  between  $aii  and  ateam — in  HulL 


OcoupAtions. 


Avenge. 


Master  of  steam,  ocean 

Mate  of  steam.  Aoewn 

Seronrl  mHtM  of  8t4'am,  ocean 

Cai  peiiter  of  Kteani,  ocean 

IloaiswMiD  of  steam,  ocean 

Steward  aod  cook  nf  steam,  ocean  . . . 

Engineer  (chit'f)  of ^team,  ocfsn 

Bnginoer  (i«erond)  of  stearo,  ocean — 

Donkey  man  of  st<*am,  ocf'Sn 

Able-bodied  Heam«>n  and  llremen  of 

st«'am,  occaD,  i'a''h 

Master,  sHtlluiE  ship,  ocean 

Mate,  iwiliuK  Mb  ip,  ocean    

Becood  mate,  sailinir  ftbip.  ocean 

BtiatNwain,  sailing  ship,  ocean 

Carpenter,  aailiug  ship,  ocean 


P^rmcntk. 

472  00 

43  20 

30  00 

36.00 

28  80 

22  80 

64  80 

43  20 

28  80 

26  40 

48  00 

33  60 

24  00 

24  00 

28  80 

ll 


Occnpattona. 


Steward,  sailing  ahip,  ocean 

Cook,  sailing  Hhip,  ocean 

Able-liodiea    seamen,   sailing  ship, 

ocean 

Ordinary  seamen,  sailing  ship,  ocean 

H aster,  steam,  oonstwise 

Mate,  steam.  ooaal^iaM 

Sfcond  mate  and  carpenter,  steam, 

cosstirise,  oaih 

Boatswain,  nteam,  coastwise 

Strwaid  and  cook,  nteam.  coastwise. . 

Engineer,  chief,  Htenm,  coastwise 

Second  engineer,  steam,  ctiastwise  .. . 

I)nnlt<>yniHii,  steam,  co^stwiae 

Able-lMKiie<l    sesmen  and   firemen, 

steam,  coastwise,  each 


Ptr 


I 


MM 

14  « 

57  11 
38  41 

26  81 
26  41 
19  21 
48« 
38  41 
2S4I 


STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventg  hours  in  stores ,  wholesale  or  retailj  to  males  and  femaUs, 


Ooonpatlons. 


Grocers 

Diapers 

Draiegists  — 
Hosh-rs : 

Male 

Female . . . 

MiUiorrs 

Iron  mongers  . 
Ualters 
Bart  lien  ware . 
Stationers : 

Male    ..  . 

Female  . . . 
Tobaocooists : 

FeniHlc  . . . 
Confectioners : 

Female . . . 


Lowest. 


$4 
3 
5 


S3 

84 
28 


Higiiert. 


2 
1 
6 
3 


40 
68 
00 
84 


4 

1 

1 
2 


82 

» 
40 


721 

72a 

511 
381 
241 

79 

<n 

571 

571 
t» 

3M 

4tl 


HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  month  or  year  to  household  servants  {towns  and  dties)  in  Hull  and  neigh- 
borhood. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    HiffhsBl. 


Lsdy*s  maid* per  year..;    $120  00 


House  msids* do 

Cbsnibermsids* do | 

Scnllery  muids* do.... 

Coi  tks* do  —  I 

Nurse-maids* do | 

Butlers* do : 

Groom  and  coschman* per  month,. 

Gardiner do..*. 

HoMd  gamekeeper do... 

Under  gamekeeper do... 


76  80  « 
57  60 
48  00 
72  00  I 
67  60  : 


88  41 
67  21 
57  • 
66W 

'xm 

IfftH 

if» 

339 

26M 


*  With  board  and  lodging 
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AGBIOULTUBAIi  WAGES. 

Wage9p(Ud  per  year  to  agriouHural  laborers  and  KoHSthold  {country)  eervanUin  the  vioinity 

of  Hull,  ivitk  hoard  and  lodying. 


Oooupatlons. 


Voreman. 

Wnnoner 

IdtbortT •. 

I>Mir>--mAl<1s 

Hoiuenudda 


Lowest 


$120  00 
67  20 
28  80 
67  20 
57  60 


HighMt 


1168  06 
96  00 
72  06 
86  40 
67  20 


COBPOBATION  WAGES. 


Wages  paid  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  Bull, 


OcoupfttlonB. 


Town  clerk 'h  department 

BoroiiiEh  engineer's  department  . . 
Borough  treaearer's  departmejit . . 
Borough  acooun rant's  department 

Bniiitar J  department  

Water- works  department : 

Boys  

Workmfn 

Cierks.  &o 

Coal  department 


Per  day. 

$3  12 
1  20 
7  8H 
6  00 
1  80 

1  44 

4  80 

2  40 

1 

Per 
monlk. 


$91  20 
64  61 
30  92 
23  54 
46  04 


45  60 
16  14 


PRINTERS'  WAGES. 


Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  (compositors,  prensmen, 

proof-readerSf  «fo.)tM  Hull, 


Oconpations. 

Lowest. 

Higliest 

Printers  and  compositors 

(*) 

$7  20 

Preesment 

Proof-readers -.  . 

(*> 

9  06 

*  Standard  wages. 


t  None ;  all  done  by  machinery. 


KIDDEEMnrSTEE. 


REPORT  BT  CONSULAR  AGENT  MORTON. 

Honses  occupied  by  artisans  are  of  two  classes :  the  one  rented  at 
from  48.  to  4ts.  6{2.  a  Tveek,  contain  a  cellar,  two  rooms  on  ground  floor, 
and  two  bed-rooms,  with  the  use  of  a  wash-house  jointly  with  three 
other  houses.  These  houses  are  occupied  by  ordinary  weavers  and 
laborers.  The  other  class  are  rented  at  from  5«.  M.  to  78.  a  week,  and 
contain  a  cellar,  two  rooms  on  ground  floor,  three  bed-rooms,  and  a  sepa- 
rate wash  house  adjoining  the  backroom. 

The  rule  enforced  here  is,  that  there  shall  be  at  least  one  privy  or 
water-closet  to  every  three  cottages. 
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The  habits  of  the  artisaDs  are  generally  steady  and  trustworthy,  and 
the  existence  of  several  land  and  building  societies,  to  which  weekly  or 
monthly  payments  are  made  induces  habits  of  saving. 

The  tendency  of  the  artisan  class  of  late  years  has  been  to  expend 
money  in  Saturday  or  Monday  excursions,  to  the  damage  of  the  publie- 
house  interest,  which  of  late  has  been  much  depressed. 

Ill  Kidderminster  an  association  denominated,  ^^  The  Kidderminster 
Power  Loom  Carpet  Weavers  Mutual  Defense  and  Provident  Assoeia- 
tiou,"  has  existed  for  some  years,  and  has  now  an  invested  capital  of 
over  £9,000.  This  association  almost  entirely  controls  the  carpet  trade 
of  the  town,  with,  in  my  opinion,  a  most  disastroiis  effect  In  many 
firms  no  mau  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  association  is  allowed  to  be 
taken  on  under  penalty  of  the  whole  of  the  society  hands  being  imme- 
diately withdrawn.  During  a  partial  strike  which  existed  in  Kidder- 
minster, during  the  early  part  of  this  year,  assaults  upon  non-members 
were  freely  committed ;  in  some  cases  their  houses  were  wreckc^l,  and 
the  employers  at  whose  works  the  strike  took  place  were  daily  mobbed. 
They  also  received  threats  of  a  most  serious  character,  and  were  under 
special  police  protection  for  several  weeks.  The  cause  of  the  strike  was 
the  employment  of  female  labor  upon  an  entirely  new  woven  fabric  in- 
troduced by  the  offending  firm,  and  which  is  only  used  for  curtains  or 
ceilings,  and  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  carpet  trade.  Had  the 
strike  succeeded  a  new  industry  (which  was  much  needed)  would  have 
been  lost  to  the  town. 

The  artisans  are  wholly  paid  in  sterling,  and  are  free  to  purchase 
every  description  of  necessaries  where  they  choose. 

There  is  in  the  borough  an  industrial  co-operative  society,  which  is 
mainly  supported  by  artisans,  and  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition, 
possessed  of  extensive  shops,  a  bakery  and  butchery  establishment,  also 
a  tavern  and  large  room  for  meetings  and  entertainments;  the  whole 
comprising  a  large  block,  having  frontage  to  two  streets.  A  recent  bal- 
ance sheet  accompanies  this  memorandum. 

I  am  informed  by  the  retail  tradesmen  in  the  borough  that  their  busi- 
ness profits  have  been  seriously  affected  by  the  co-operative  stores,  and 
several  of  them  have  issued  lists  of  prices  lor  cash,  competing  with  the 
stores,  so  that  the  general  public  are  now  enabled  to  obtain  goods  at 
lower  prices.  I  would  remark  that  the  working  classes  generally  in  this 
borough,  when  they  are  fairly  careful,  are  comfortably  housed,  dressed, 
and  fed,  though  of  course  there  are  many  exceptions. 

The  hours  of  work  in  the  carpet  trade  are  fifty-six  hours  per  week. 
The  number  of  male  weavers  employed  in  the  Kidderminster  trade  is 
about  1,400.  [  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  women  and 
girls  employed  in  the  town,  but  it  is  very  large. 

JAS.  MORTON, 

Consular  Agent 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Kidderminster^  27th  May^  1884. 
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I.  Genebax  trades. 

Wages  paid  in  Kidderminaierf  per  week  of  56^  houre.* 


Oooupations. 


I 


Lowest. 


Highest.   Ayerage. 


Bricklayers  per  boar.. 

Hod  carriers , do 

Masons do 

Tenders do 

Plasterers do 

Tenders do 

Slaters do 

Roofers do  .. 

Tenders do  . . 

Plumbers  do  . . 

AsaiatanU do... 

Carpenters do  .. 

Oas-iitters do... 

Bakers do 

Blacksmiths do  .. 

Strikers do  ... 

Millwrights do    . 

Drajmen per  week. 

Cab-drivers  and  coachmen do  . . 

Gardeners,  good do... 

Horsesboers do — 

Laborers,  porters,  &c do  — 

Teachers,  male per  annum . . 

Teachers,  female do 

Primers per  week. 

Tailors do 


#4  50 
4  86 
6  00 


$5  00 
7  50 


,1 


486  00     1, 215  00 

291  00  I      777  00 

6  25  .        12  50 

6  00  8  50 


$0  18 


I 

13 

X? 

14 

H 

14 

8 

14 

14 


18 

8 

18 

4  75 

5  10 

6  75 
6  50 
4  00 


*  Based  apon  one  penny,  equaling  two  cents.  • 

Wages  paid  in  and  in  connection  with  Mifasrs.  Fairhankaf  Lavender  tf-  Son^  in  JVaUall. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest.   Average. 


Harness-makers  (3  employed) 

Brown  saddlers  (12  employed*) 

Saddlery  trimmings  (10  employed) 
Bit-makersr  (6  employed) 


96  41 

$9  00  , 

97  45 

3  40 

17  01 

7  81 

4  58 

7  83 

6  27 

4  16 

8  29 

5  78 

*  Of  the  above  tlie  lowest  is  an  idler,  who  will  not  work  ;  and  tlie  highest  an  exceptionally  fine  side- 
saddle maker. 

FACTORIES   AND  MILLS. 

H'ageapaid  in  factories  or  milla  in  Messrs.  Dixon's  carpet  factory^  Kidderminster, 

[Week  of  flfly-»lx  hours.] 


Occupationa. 


Lowest.     Ilighest.  i  Average. 


Engineers per  aonnm . . 

Dyers do ■ 

Color  mskers do — 

Blacksmiths  and  machinists per  week.. 

Loom  taners do  — 

Foremen do  ... 

Wearers  (full  work) do  — 

Printers  (women) do  ... 

Setters  (women) do 

Creelers do 


f720  00 
729  00 
7  29 
9  72 
7  29 
7  29 

3  90 

4  86 
3  90 


$972  00 

$972  00 

972  00 

9  72 

14  58 
14  58 
10  92 

9  72 
9  72 

4  86 

5  35 
4  37 

5  10 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 

W€tge8  paid  per  year  io  koueekold  $ervanU  (ioumB  amd  cUim)  in  the  horomgh  of 

min$ter. 


Ooonpations, 


Cooks  (femftle) .... 

Houtteniaids 

Gntonis  (outdoor) . 

Coaobmeu 

KursoB  (domestic), 


$58  00 
88  00 

225  00 


48  50 


Highoit. 


$121  SO 

75  CO 

200  00 


07  00 


$100  00 


GOBPOBATION  EMPLOT^S. 
WageB  paid  to  the  co-op&ratian  employes  in  the  city  of  Kidderminstery  per  week  of  56  kemr». 


Oooapations. 


Sojdoeer  

Assistant  engineers  .. 

Stokers 

Streets,  foreman 

TnrDCOck      

Driver  of  steam-roller. 

Bricklayers 

Scavengers 

Gartent  

Foreman  of  nightmen . 
If  Igbt  men 


BTOIIK  AKD  SHOP  WAQBS. 


Lowest 


Men  at  the  counter 

Wumeu  at  the  oonnter. 
Women  (Uresamakers) . 


$0  60 

'    00 

00 


Highest. !  Arnafls. 


$17  00 
7  26 
7  25 


$1175 
07S 
417 
075 
62S 
•  21 
7» 
4  12 
4«» 
725 
512 


000 
375 
375 


LEEDS. 


EjBPOrt  by  consul  dookemt. 

In  sabmitting  herewith  what  I  believe  to  be  an  interesting  report  on 
labor,  &c.,  in  this  consular  district,  I  have,  as  usual,  to  complain  of  the 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  such  statistics.  In  fact,  it  is  ]mi>ossible  to 
get  up  these  reports  without  incurring  a  large  and  serious  expense. 

People  here  are  not  accustomed  to  giving  away  anything,  and  they 
certainly  will  not  tell  one  the  wages  they  pay  in  their  factories,  mills, 
&c.  So  the  only  way  to  get  these  wages  is  to  adopt  the  tedious  and 
expensive  method  of  seeing  the  various  laborers,  and  obtaining  the  de- 
sired information  from  them.  I  beg  that  the  thanks  of  the  Department 
may  be  given  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Pickard,  secretary  of  the  Miners'  Asso- 
ciation, for  information  kindly  furnished  me  regarding  miners'  wages. 
No  thanks  are  due  to  any  one  else.  I  have  found  it  impracticable  to 
follow  the  exact  lines  laid  down  in  your  several  circulars,  but  I  have 
done  my  best  to  make  the  report  an  intelligent  and  a  correct  one.  Yoa 
will  see'  it  is  one  which  has  required  a  great  deal  of  labor. 

AGRICULTUBAL  WAGES,  COUNTY  OF  TOBK. 

For  observations  as  to  the  average  wages  I  have  divided  this  large 
county  into  four  divisions — the  eastern  division  and  the  southern  divis- 
ion of  the  West  Biding,  the  East  Biding,  and  the  North  Biding.  1  find 
from  personal  observation  in  each  division  that  there  is  very  little  real 
difference  in  the  amount  of  money  paid  for  the  hire  oiT  £urm  servants,  at 
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the  same  time  the  nnmber  of  working  hoars  per  day  are  a  shade  less  in 
the  North  Bidiug.  The  odIj  reason  for  this,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
Judge,  is  that  the  holdings  are  of  much  less  acreage  than  in  the  other 
three  Ridings,  with  less  arable  and  more  grass  land,  and  consequently 
require  less  labor.  Also,  as  a  rule,  the  laboring  man  in  the  North  Bid- 
ing has  to  pay  rent  for  his  cottage  (though  merely  nominal).  In  the 
West*  Biding  the  laborer  in  many  instances  has  his  coals,  bed,  potatoes^ 
and  milk  found,  but,  to  take  the  whole  county  as  a  basis,  it  is  the  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  The  extra  wages  paid  during  the  harvest  season 
are  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  in  all  the  ridings,  namely,  10«.  per  week  for 
four  weeks  above  the  ordinary  wage. 


Ocenfiatiou. 


liAboTlns  man : 

Flnrt per  week., 

Second  do... 

ForeniMii  of  farm per  year. 

Second  man  do... 

Tbinl  plowman do 

P]owb4»y do  .. 

Shepherd  perwoek.. 

Black  amith per  day . . 

Jwiner do 

Cowman per  week.. 

Groiim per  year.. 

Servani-f^rl do  .. 

Seullery-mald  do 

Tbraahine-machine  men per  day. . 

Women  (to  hot*  or  gathering  8toD<>a,  Af.) do. . . 

Boys  flrtefn  years  old.  t4>  d**  name  an  women do  — 

GlrLi  ten  to  twelve  years  old,  to  do  same  sw  boys,  gather 
atones,  &o per  day.. 

"Driven'. 

Draymen  and  teamsters per  week.. 

*Cab  and  earriage do 


Lowest 


Highest 


Street  railways 

Coodnctors « per  day. 


£  a.  d. 

0  16    0 

0  15 

25    0 

17    0 

14    0 

10    0 

0  17 

0    4 

0    4 

0  17 

13    0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 


12 
8 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


0    0    9 


0  32    0 
0    8    8 


£  «. 

0  18 

0  15 

35    0 

20    0 

16    0 

14    0 

0  18 

0    4 

0    4 

0  18 

18    0 


10 

10 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 
3 
1 
1 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 


Bemarks. 


0    10 

0  23    0 

0  17    0 

0  36    0 
0    3    0 


With  oottage ;  no  board. 
Ko  oottage ;  no  board. 
With  board  aud  lodging. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
And  a  oottage. 
With  two  pmts  of  beer. 

Do. 
With  a  cottage. 
With  board  and  lodgings 

Do. 

Do. 
With  two  pints  of  beer, 
▲nd  no  board. 

Do. 

Do. 

No  stated  nnmber  of 
honrs. 

Less  1«.  per  week  to  har- 
ness men  fur  cleaning. 


*Cab  and  carriage  drirers  receive  the  following  fees,  nunely,  for  weddings  6«.,  for  Axnerals  2«.  6d., 
and  when  employed  by  time  8«.  6d.  per  day. 

STBEET  RAILWAY  WAGES. 

Conductors  and  drivers  of  the  street  railways  work  at  least  fifteen 
honr  per  day  for  six  days  in  the  week.  On  Sundays  fewer  cars  are 
ran  also,  beginning  late  and  stopping  early.  It  will  be  noted  that  in 
proportion  to  the  honrs  of  labor  this  is  perhaps  the  worst  paid  class  of 
labor  to  be  found  in  the  country.  The  men  are  not  well  clothed  and 
appear  poor.  They  are  permitted  by  the  company  to  publicly  importune 
the  customers  of  the  various  lines  of  railways  just  before  Christmas  for 
'^  tips."  All  the  money  thus  collected  is  put  into  hotchpot  and  then 
divided  equally  among  drivers  and  conductors. 


PBINTERU,  BOOKBINDERS,  &0. 

Wagse  paid  per  toesk  of  55^  hours. 


Ooonpations. 

Bookbinders ■ 

Sngrarers 

Lithf^eraphers  

I'rintera 


Lowest. 

Highest 

«. 

9. 

20 

36 

30 

60 

16 

40 

26 

40 

1 

Average. 


80 
40 
80 
82 
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GOBPOBATION  EMPLOT^JS. 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  forty-eight  hottre  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  tonen  of  Xeeib. 


Deaoriptton  of  Mnploynent. 


LowML    I  Htghent 


£    «.    d. 


Kight-M>il  men 0    IS 


SoAvengen* 

Foreman  of  each  department 

Superintendent 

I>estructor  men 

Water-trough  cloeet  men  — 
Cartwright  and  blacksmith . 

Road-scrapera 

Cartmen 

Stokei-8  (gas) j... 

Coal  wheelers 1 

Smiths: i    0 

Strikers !    1 

Joiners 


0    18 


0 

4 
0 


Purifiers  t.... 
Bricklayers  § 
Laborers 

Cartmen  \ 

Plumbers X ... 
Pipe-layers  X  • 


0 
0 


*  20.  extra  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning. 


t  Per  annum. 


X  Per  day. 


0 
0 


0    18    0 


0 
4 
0 


0    0 


4    0 
4    0 


&    9,    d. 


1 
1 
1 

fiso 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


0 

0 

0 


1  0 

1  0 

10  0 

«  0 

w  « 

04  0 

02  0 

0  0 

1  « 
5  0 


4    8 


1    10    • 


0      3 
0      0 


3  8 

4  8 
4    4 


$  Per  hoar. 


TELEGRAPH  OPERATIVES. 

Males  commence  with  12«.  per  week  and  are  raised  during  the  first  year 
to  14«.,  when  they  have  to  pass  an  examination.  If  successfnl  they  then 
receive  16«.  a  week,  which  is  increased  weekly  by  1«.  M,  until  it  reaches 
35«. ;  i^m  this  time  it  is  increased  weekly  by  2s,  until  it  reaches  509. 
After  this  they  are  eligible  for  appointments  varying  from  £150  to  £1^200 
per  annum. 

Females  commence  with  10«.  a  week  and  are  increased  to  12«.  during 
the  first  year,  when  they  have  to  pass  an  examination ;  if  successful  they 
get  a  weeklyincreaseofl*.  per  week  until  it  reaches  18i;.  per  week,  then 
an  increase  of  2».  per  week  until  it  reaches  26«.  per  week,  and  from  this 
2ff.  increase  weekly  until  it  reaches  32«.  per  week,  which  is  the  highest 
they  get. 

Males  work  eight  hours  a  day,  Sundays  incladed.  Females  work  the 
same,  but  not  on  Sundays. 

Messengers  receive  Id.  per  message. 


GEI^ERAL   TRADES. 
Wagee  paid  per  hour  to  workmen  in  Leeds. 


Bricklayers 

Hoa>oarriers. 
Masons  

Tenders 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Slaters  

Tenders 

Plumbers^ 

Assistants  .. 

Carpenters 

Oas-fltters 

Tenders 


Occupations. 

Lowest^ 

mgbest 

BUII.T>Dra  TBADKS. 

Psnci. 

•' 

5 

8 

5 
7 
5 
g 
5 

8 

1             4 

Penes. 

4 

9 

7 

? 

■ 

4 

? 
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Potters,  turners,  throwers,  and  plate-makers  receive  24«.  to  428.  per 
week  of  54  hours ;  tinsmiths,  called  tin-plate  workers  (men),  society 
wage,  28«. 

FricM  charged  by  metster-huilders. 


Occopatioiis.  Wages. 


Pef%ee. 

Haaon , per  hour..  10 

Laborer do...  6 

Bricklayer do 9} 

Laborer do . . .  6 

Carpenter  and  Joiner do....  9 

Laborer do 6i 


I 


Occupations. 


Slater per  hour.. 

Laborer do 

Plnmber do  .. 

Laborer • do 

Plasterer do 

Laborer do 


Wages. 


Pence. 


STORE  AND   SHOP  WAGES. 
Wages  per  week  of  six  days  in  etorea  (wholesale  or  retail)  to  males  andfemdles^  in  Leeds. 


Occupations. 


Orocers  and  tea  dealers : 

Men 

Boys 

Boot  and  shoe  dealers: 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Clotbiers: 

Men    

Bojs 

Hatters  and  hosiers : 

Men 

Women 

Boys      

Boole  sellers : 

Men 

Women 


Boys 

Ironmongers,  Sec : 

Men 

BoTs 

Chemists  and  druggists: 

Men 

Women  

Boys 

Stationers : 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

FaocT  goods,  dec : 

Men 

Women 

Boys  


Lowest. 

1 
Highest 

1 
«. 

21 

3 

d. 
0 
6 

«.  d. 

80  0 

7  0 

21 

16 

3 

0 
0 
6 

82  0 

16  0 

6  0 

21 
5 

0 
0 

66  0 

16  0 

26 

10 

4 

0 
0 
0 

40  0 

16  0 

8  0 

20 

10 

4 

0 
0 
0 

40  0 

20  0 

7  0 

20 

4 

0 
0 

60  0 
•10  0 

35 

8 
8 

0 
0 
6 

45  0 
14  0* 
6  0 

80 

12 

8 

0 
0 
6 

50  0 

21  0 

7  0 

24 

7 

4 

0 
0 
0 

86  0 

18  0 

8  0 

*  To  twenty  years  of  age. 

RAILWAY  EMPLOY:6s. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  railway  employSs  (those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those 
engaged  on'Jhe  engines  and  cars,  linemen j  railroad  laborers,  <fc.}  in  Leeds. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.  ,  :(Iigheet. 


Oaard 

Porter;  

Signalmen.. ,■-■■.-' 

Clerks,  booking,  parcels,  &c. 

Lampm^D • 

Bn^ne-drivers    

jrireman - 

Cleaners 

fitters  

laborers 


«. 

22 
16 
22 

5 
15 
30 
18 

6 
21 
18 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


t.  d. 
27  6 
19    0 


80 
50 
18 
45 
27 
15 
82 
19 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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WORSTED  MILLS. 

Wagfspaid.in  worattd-miUs  in  Yorkshire  per  tveek  offifty-nx  koum. 


OooQp%tionB. 


Wool-sorting: 

Foreman  

Other  men 

Combing : 

Foreman 

Fettlera  

WooUiers 

GirU 

Drawing : 

Foreman 

Girls  

Spinning: 

Foreman  (nsaall}''  by  pieoe) 

Boys  and  girls 

Dressing: 

Foreman 

Other  helps • 


Amount 


Ocoapationa. 


AdmnuL 


», 

d. 

35 

0 

24 

0   • 

70 

0 

24 

0 

24 

0 

12 

0 

42 

0 

12  0  I 

35  0   ' 

8  6 

30  0 

24  0 


Weaving:  «.  d. 

Tuner I  42  » 

Assistant 31  0 

Weaver* ; 

Knollers i  12  » 

Perchers I  12  0 

Mechanic's  shop :  1 

Mechanic I  28  0 

Engine :  I 

Engine  man i  40  6 

Carriers : 

Foreman '  24  0 

Nextman  21  • 


•  Always  by  piece. 

FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE  SHOPS. 
Wage9  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  foundriee  and  machine  shops. 


Occnpations. 


Lowest  •  Highest  i 


Model-makers ... 
Apprentices 

Joiners  

Smiths 

Strikers 

Fitters  


Apprentices 
Tamers 


Apprentices 

Molders   

■    Apprentices 

Molders,  laborers . . . . . 

Brass  fitters 

Foundry  engine  man  . 
Foundry  blast  tender , 

Core-makers ■ 

Fettlers 

Painters 

Laborers 


29    6 
14    0 


ITOTB.—The  averages  in  the  third  column  are  belieTed  to  be  oorreet 


LEEDS  OIOAR-MAESSRS. 

Journeymen  receive  from  2«.  to  2b.  M,  per  100  cigars.  They  make  tnm 
1,200  to  2,000  cigars  per  week,  therefore  earning  a  wage  of  from  £1 4«. 
to  £2  per  week. 

Journey  women  receive  from  lOd.  to  Is,  6d.  per  100  cigars,  earning 
from  10«.  to  25«.  per  week. 

In  cigar  works  they  serve  an  apprenticeship  from  four  to  seven  years, 
and,  to  commence  with,  receive  6d.  per  100,  earning  about  6«.  per  wedc, 
and  until  their  apprenticeship  has  been  served  their  earnings  will  not 
exceed  12«.    This  refers  to  boys.    Girls  receive  6d.  to  9d.  per  100. 

WAGES  PAID  IN  IRON  WORKS  IN  LEEDS. 

Drawing  out  hammers. — The  head  hammerman  takes  his  work  at  ft 
price  per  ton  for  different  articles.    The  earnings  vary  considerBbly, 
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according  to  description  of  work.  It  may,  however,  be  takeif  that  this 
class  of  workman  can  earn  for  a  full  week's  work  from  £8  to  £12 ;  his 
assistants  are  furnaceman,  £4  to  £5  per  week ;  under  hammerman,  Ss. 
to  10«.  per  day ;  stail'-enders,  os,  to  6s.  per  day ;  leverers,  4«.  to  5s,  per  day. 

Ball  furnaces. — The  hammerman  and  furnaceman  are  partners  and 
take  the  work  by  the  ton.  Their  wages  arerage  lOs.  to  12s.  per  day. 
Underhand  men  earn  5s,  to  6s,  per  da^'. 

Boiler  plate  mill, — Roller  (conti^actortpnid  by  ton)  earns  £8  or  £10 
per  week :  his  assistants  are,  furnaceman,  to  whom  he  pays  £1  per  day ; 
ander  roller,  £L  per  day ;  under  hands,  3s.  6d,  to  Is,  per  day. 

Bar  mill — Boiler  (paid  by  ton) ;  the  earnings  vary  considerably  from 
£4  to  £8  per  week.  He  employs,  furnaceman,  Ss.  to  9s.  per  day  ;  other 
assistants  (skilled),  Is,  to  9s.  per  week ;  other  assistants  (laborers),  ^.  to 
5«.  per  day. 

Fuddler. — Forehand  puddler,  by  tonnage,  £2  10s.  to  £3  10s.  per  week ; 
forehand  nobbier,  by  tonnage,  £2 10^9.  to  £3 10s,  per  week ;  middle  hand, 
4«.  per  day ;  boy.  Is.  6d.  per  day. 

Sundries. — Steam-hammer  drivers,  men,  21«.  to  25s.,  boys,  6s.  to  10s.  per 
week ',  engine-men,  26s.  to  30s.  per  week ;  boiler  firers,  about  20s.  per 
week ;  fitters  and  turners,  2Ss,  per  week;  slotters  and  drillers,  20s,  to  24«. 
per  week;  joiners,  24«.  to  2Ss.  per  week;  cartmen,  19s.  per  week;  yard 
laborers,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  3d.  per  day. 

DYERS. 
fVages  paid  dyers  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  Leeds. 


OccapatioDs.  '  Lowest.  .  Highest. 


s.  d.  a.  d. 

Opentive  dyera i         20  0  ,  22  0 

Crabbers  and  siagers : 

Men i         25  0  I  25  0 

Boys  I         14  0  18  0 

Freesers* i i 

91rera 23  0  1  23  0 

Dyers :  ,  , 

Men 23  0  i  23  0 

Boys '  15  0  1  15  0 

Stretchen  (piece-work,  women) 1 8  9 

Stitehers  (pieoe-work,  women) i  tl2 


*  Piece-work ;  average,  Bd.  per  piece.  tPer  100  pieces  of  staff. 

Pattern  dyers,  bine  dyers,  and  black  dyers,  foremen,  generally  from  £100  to  £500  per  annum. 

BATE  OF  WAGES  PAID  FOR  MAKING  BEST  YORKSHIRE  IRON. 

Refining  iron. — Is.  Sd.  per  ton  (pays  1  man  4«.  per  day  and  1  boy  2s. 
9d.  per  day). 

Puddling. — 10s.  per  ton  (28  cwt.  a  day),  and  the  puddler  pays  one 
middle  hand  4s,  per  day,  one  boy  2s.  per  day. 

Jhraunng  blooms,  Ac,  at  hammer. — 1,  heated  work,  at  2s.  9d.]  2,  heated 
work,  at  4s.  3d.\  3,  heated  work,  at  4«.  9cf.;  4,  heated  work,  at  6s.]  tyre 
blooms,  6s.  lOd.  Fagots  for  making  into  axles,  6s.  lOd.  Slabs  to  700 
poands  weight,  6s.  5d. ;  from  700  to  3,000,  Is.  M. ;  extra  on  slabs  to  900 
pounds,  8d.  each ;  above  900  pounds,  \s.  5d. 

This  work  is  taken  by  the  piece  by  both  hammerman  and  furnace- 
man, each  have  the  prices  stated  and  pay  their  own  men.  The  hammer- 
man pays  1  second  hand  Is.  6d.  per  day ;  one  staffender,  5s.  6d.  per 
day ;  one  leverer,  4«.  6d, ;  and  one  boy,  3s.  per  day.  The  furnaceman 
pays  one  ball  furnaceman  Is.  6d.  per  day,  and  three  firers  4«.  per  day 
each. 
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Axle  finishing  at  hammer, — Small  axles,  21«.  6d,  per  ton ;  large  axles, 
25«.  per  ton. 

The  hammerman  takes  the  whole  of  this  price  and  pays  both  ham- 
mermen and  fumacemen,  say :  1  under  hand,  Is.  6d.  per  day ;  I  for- 
naceman,  9s.;  1  sta^ender,  5s.  6^.;  3  firers,  4«. ;  1  leverer,  4ts.  6d.;  1 
boy,  3s. 

Crank  making, — SOs.  per  ton. 

The  crank-makers  pay  all  out:  2  fumacemen,  9s.  per  day;  1  under 
band,  9s. ;  1  staff-ender,  5s.  M. ;  1  leverer,  4«.  6d. ;  1  boy,  3s.;  the  for- 
nacemen  help  at  the  hammer. 

Rolling  bar  iron. — Bounds,  flats,  and  squares  any  size,  58.  6d.  per 
ton ;  T  and  angle  irons,  7s.  3d.  per  ton. 

The  roller  has  the  whole  and  pays  1  furuaceman  Ss.  per  day ;  1  bolter- 
down,  6s.  per  day ;  2  catchers,  4«.  6d.  each ;  3  boys,  averaging  2s.  9d. 
per  day. 

Guide  mill  (per  ton). — Above  three-quarter  inch  diameter  or  square, 
5s.  9d. ;  three-quarter  inch  diameter  or  square  or  under,  9s.  9d.;  three- 
eighth  inch  diameter  or  square  or  under,  13s.  9d. 

Tyre  rolling. — os.  Sd.  per  ton.    The  roller  paying  all  out. 

RATE  OF  WAGES  PAID  FOR  MAKING  COMMON  YORKSHIRE   IRON. 

Puddlinpr per  ton..  7«.  6i 

Daily  yield •. cwt..         ft 

1  under  baud  to  pay per  day..  3».  6L 

Plate  milL 

Plates per  ton . .  10    0 

Sheets — 

i-iiicliupto  l2wG 12   0 

12wotol4 14    0 

14toI6v?G 16    0 

16to20wo IS    0 

Fumaceman  gets  (in  the  pound) 7    0 

Roller  pays  the  shearer per  ton..  8  0 

Roller  pays  for  help per  day..  18  0 

Fumaceman  pays  tor  help do 8  6 

Shearer  pays  for  help do 13  0 

Bar  mill. 
Roller—    . 

For  bar  iron perton..    6    0 

For  angles do 7    0 

For  T-iron do 9    0 

Two  fumacemen  receive  6s.  in  the  pound  to  divide ;  roller  pays  for 
help  26s.  per  day. 

Shingles:  «.  d. 

Fagots perton..  1  4 

Slaos do 1  6 

Fagot  roller do 1  4 

He  pays  for  help per  day..  11  0 

GLASS  BOTTLE  FACTORY. 

I  transmit  hereunder  a  list  of  the  wages  paid  in  a  glass  bottle  factory 
in  this  district,  and  I  have  it  from  one  of  the  workmen  that  they  are 
the  best  paid  laborers  in  England.  I  think  no  one  will  doubt  it  after 
seeing  the  earnings  given  below,  and  I  must  say  that  the  party  who 
gave  me  the  information  was  well  dressed,  fairly  well  educated,  and 
altogether  produced  the  impression  that  he  was  getting  on  wdl  in  the 
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world — a  bottle-maker.  He  is  a  ^^  union"  man,  and  says  the  people 
employed  in  glassmaking  are  somewhat  equally  divided,  bat  that  all 
work  together  on  amicable  terms,  irrespective  of  anion  and  non-union. 
Farther,  that  no  strike  of  importance  has  occurred  for  several  years, 
and  I  do  not  wonder  at  this  when  the  glass-workers  earn  so  mach  bet- 
ter wages  than  other  laborers.  I  am  further  informed  that  glass- workers 
in  the  United  States  earn  still  higher  wages,  and  that  many  have  emi- 
grated from  here  on  that  account.  I  can  myself,  to  some  extent,  bear 
this  out,  for  I  have  been  asked  by  owners  of  glass  works  to  testify  to 
their  respectability  in  cases  where  they  have  given  good  characters  to 
people  leaving  their  glass  works  for  America,  the  owners  stating  in  the 
character  that  so  and  so  is  only  leaving  (to  their  own  regret)  for  the 
purpose  of  bettering  their  condition.  I  have  letters  to  this  effect  fiom 
owners. 

Before  going  into  the  question  of  wages  I  may  as  well  state  what  is 
i^eady  known  to  the  trade,  that  in  glass  works  labor  is  divided  into 
shifts  as  to  time,  i.  e.,  six  hours  per  shift,  and  into  '^  chairs"  as  to  divis- 
ion of  labor.  In  England  the  ^'  chair"  consists  of  only  four  people,  the 
bottle  maker,  blower^  apprentice,  and  the  boy.  But  in  America,  to  the 
first  two  above  mentioned,  I  am  told,  are  added  ten  boys,  making,  all 
told,  twelve  persons  to  the  chair  instead  of  four.  But  I  am  also  in- 
formed that  the  product  in  America  is  not  only  quite  twice  as  much  per 
chair,  but  of  superior  quality  as  compared  with  here ;  and  that  the 
American  system  was  tried  in  this  country  some  years  ago,  but  did  not 
give  satisfaction  because  conventionality  or  conservatism  prevented 
its  getting  a  fair  trial.  All  the  wage  rates  1  give  in  connectiou  with 
this  industry  are  average  rates,  as  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  other  rates, 
and  these  rates  even  do  not  come  under  the  proper  description  of  statea 
wages,  because  the  larger  wage-earning  class  in  the  glass  works  get 
paid  by  the  piece--or,  rather,  according  to  the  amount  of  work  done. 
Bat  I  have  it  from  a  bottle-maker  that  he  receives  28.  4td.  per  move,  that 
the  blower  receives  28.  per  move— a  move  meaning  two  gross  of  bottles; 
and  he  says  that  the  average  earning8  per  chair  composed  as  under,  per 
week  of  48  hours,  is : 

Bottle-maker 46 

Blower 40 

Apprentice* 5 

Boy 5 

<' Packers"  are  paid  3d.  per  crate,  large  and  small,  and  earn  a  wage 
according  to  capability  and  willingness. 

The  average  earning  being .per  week..  20 

Common  laborero  in  the  yard  receive do....  18 

Women  employed  in  the  warehouse  washing  bottles,  arranging  glass  stoppers,  «&c., 

per  week 8 

Fnmacemen per  week..  27 

Fomacemen  may  earn  extra do....  9 

Mold-makers : 

Foreman do....  34 

Others do 25 

WAGES  PAID  PER  WEEK  OF  PIPTY-FOUB  HOUES  IN  LEEDS. 

Men  are  paid  by  the  hoar,  and  according  to  the  class  of  work  they  are 
engaged  on  they  earn  from  25^.  to  508.  per  week.    Women  are  paid 

*  The  apprentice  gets  .5ir.  the  first  year  and  rises  1«.  per  year  as  long  as  his  appren- 
ticeship lasts,  SOS  that  being  an  nndefinable  something,  no  average  can  be  arrived  at. 
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according  to  the  amount  of  work  they  do,  and  they  earn  ftx>in  7s.  M.  to 
15«.  per  week.  Four  years  ago  men  used  to  earn  £6  a  week,  but  there 
was  a  lock-oat  and  wages  reduced  to  present  rates. 

A  YORKSHIRE   IRON  REFINER'S  STATEMENT. 

I  obtained  the  information  given  below  from  a  man  employed  in  the 
mantifactore  of  what  is  commercially  known  as  <'  best  Yorkshire"  iron, 
where  wages  are  higher  than  in  the  ^^  common  ^  iron  mills.  He  ex- 
plained to  me  that  he  pays  6d.  per  week  to  a  <'sick"  club  and  while  sick 
he  receives  IO9.  per  week  from  the  clab.  Should  he  die  his  wife  receives 
£10,  and  shoald  his  wife  die  he  receives  £7.  He  also  contributes  6d. 
per  week  to  a  mechanics'  aid  society  under  somewhat  different  conditions. 

Question.  How  old  are  you  f — ^Answer.  Forty-nine. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  f — ^A.  Iron  refiner. 

Q.  Have  you  a  familv  f — ^A.  Yes,  four  children ;  the  eldest  a  boy  eighteen  years  old 
and  the  youngest  a  girl  eight  years  old. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  a  day  f — A.  I  work  by  the  ''  piece/'  receiving  1*.  Qd., 
per  ton  for  refining  iron,  and  earn  on  an  average  89.  4d.  per  day. 

Q.  IIow  many  hours  per  day  are  you  required  to  work  for  such  wages  f — ^A.  I  work 
ten  and  a  half  hours  per  day,  but  only  get  on  an  average  four  days  work  per  week, 
making  my  total  earnings  33«.  4(i.  per  week. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  your  meals  f — A.  The  blast  is  continually 
going  so  that  there  is  no  stoppage  of  work  for  meals. 

Q.  Can  yon  support  your  family  upon  such  wages  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  do  the  united  earnings  of  yoorself  and  wife  amount  to  in  a  week? — A.  My 
own  amounts  to  3«.  4  d. ;  my  eldest  son*  to  7«. ;  eldest  daughter  to  4«.  6d. ;  wife  earns 
nothing,  making  total  earning  of  family  44«.  lOd,  per  week. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  in  detail  the  uses  you  make  of  this  money  T — ^A.  For  rent,  4«. ; 
for  food  and  fuel  per  week,  food  24«. ;  fuel  1«.  9d. ;  for  boots  and  shoes  for  self  and 
family,  29,  Gd, ;  for  school  tax,  7d,  per  week  for  two  children ;  for  dues  to  mechanics' 
aid  society,  1«.  |  for  beer,  1  pint  per  day,  at  3d.^l«.  9d. ;  leaving  for  school  books,  doc- 
tor's bills,  and  incidentals,  la,  9a.  per  week.  There  are  no  charges  for  schools,  as  they 
are  furnished  ftree  of  cost. 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  daily  meals  consist  f — A.  Bread  and  butter  and  tea 
or  coffee  for  breakfast.  Fruit  pudding,  potatoes,  and  meat  or  bacon  for  dinner.  For 
supper  same  as  for  breakfast;  children  get  no  supper  occasionally. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  earnings  for  days  of  sickness  or  old 
age  f — A.  No ;  I  only  manage  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

Wage9  paid  per  day  or  week  of  from  hank  to  bankf  nine  hours  in^  and  in  connection  if  i(A,  coal 
and  ironetone  mineSf  in  the  South  and  West  Midinga  of  Yorkahire, 


OooupatioD. 


Lowest.  !  Hifibest 


Coal  miner  (average  wa^e  daring  past  13  yearn) . 

Trammers  and  fillers 

Ordinary  trammers  

Byeworkmen   

Offbands 

Jiggers 

Hangers  on 

Firetrlers 

Deputies 

tJnderviewers 

Mining  «»ngineers* 

Toj[»baudA 

Joiners 

Banksmen  and  screeners 

Boys    

Bnzine  tenters 

OfThands 


M.  d. 


8 
1 
2 
3 
1 


6 
6 

10 
0    ' 
10  I 


Average. 


«.  d. 


8    6 


4 
4 
7 


0 
6 
0 


5 
8 
4 
4 

4 
4 
6 
7 
11 


7 

e 

0 
6 
6 
6 

e 


4 
8 
1 
5 
2 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


4  6 

5  0 

3  0 

6  0 

4  e 


«.  d. 


4 
4 
2 
4 

4 

a 

4 
5 


11 
6 

8 
0 
• 
6 


5    « 

9    6 


4  • 

4  • 
1  9 

5  8 
8  6 


*  Varies  from  £100  to  £1,000  per  year. 

*  The  eldest  son  works  as  an  apprentice  in  the  file  trade,  and  the  girl  in  a  clothing 
manufactory  at  sewtng-ma-chine. 
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Tbe  average  colamn  above  is  believed  to  be  correct.  In  tactj  wher- 
ever avetafj^es  are  given  in  thi8  report,  they  are  correct.  I  have  not 
often  attempted  to  give  the  averages,  because  it  is  exceedingly  difflcalt 
if  not  impossible  to  give  them  correctly. 

aSNERAL  WAGES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  LEEDS. 

In  the  iron  trade  there  has  been  no  change  of  any  importance,  be- 
€aase  where  a  rise  on  a  sliding  scale  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent,  has 
been  obtained  it  was  of  no  substantial  benefit,  as  it  was  shortly  followed 
by  a  &11  of  5  per  cent.  I  am  told  that  2  per  cent,  would  cover  any  dif- 
ference between  wages  now  as  compared  with  wages  six  years  ago. 
This  refers  specially  to  workmen  engaged  in  works  which  turn  out  the 
best  class  of  iron,  the  said  iron  being  a  specialty  in  this  district*,  and 
therefore  the  rate  of  wages  for  the  purposes  of  the  comparison  are  not 
so  reliable  as  in  the  large  and  numerous  establishments  in  the  Stafford- 
shire iron  district.  Furthermore,  these  men  have  had  no  union  through 
which  they  could  agitate  for  an  advance  in  their  wages,  since  1864,  when 
the  masters  were  so  successful  in  outliving  a  general  strike  that  the 
anion  was  completely  broken  up,  and  there  has  prevailed  more  of  a  feel- 
ing of  '^ unity  of  interest"  between  masters  and  men  in  consequence  of 
the  break-up  of  the  union.  No  further  strikes  have  taken  place ;  the 
men  seem  to  be  contented,  and  while  the  iron  trade  may  not  be  posi- 
tively prosperous,  still  it  presents  all  the  elements  of  soundness. 

These  remarks  as  to  wages  are  inapplicable  to  the  engineering  por- 
tion of  tbe  iron  and  steel  trade,  as  there  is  a  quasi  strike  for  higher 
wages  now  going  on  therein,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  a  strike  for  a  min- 
imum rate  of  wages.  There  is  a  union,  to  which  many  of  these  men 
belong,  and  the  union  has  ordered  their  men  out  of  those  works  where 
a  minimum  rate  of,  I  understand,  28^.  per  week  is  not  recognized.  These 
are  all  more  or  less  skilled  mechanics.  I  understand  that  some  of  the 
anion  men  have  refused  to  leave,  and  therefore  the  strike  is  not  gen- 
eral, even  among  union  men.  The  union  allows  the  strikers  14«.  per 
week  while  out  of  work,  and  the  secretary  resides,  I  am  told,  in  London. 
I  learn,  upon  good  authority,  that  the  wages  in  the  iron  trade  here  are 
andoabtedly  lower  than  in  other  towns  of  this  kingdom  where  the  iron 
industry  is  predominant,  and  it  is  contended  that  this  should  be  tbe 
case,  because  the  industries  of  Leeds  are  so  varied  that  the  whole  of  a 
family  may  obtain  employment,  the  females  and  children  who  could  not 
work  in  iron  foundries,  &c.,  getting  work  in  woolen  mills,  &c.  This 
argument  seems  so  far-fetched,  however,  that  I  cannot  admit  it  to  be 
a  reasonable  one.  It  seems  to  be  nothing  else  than  one  of  those  pecul- 
iar advantages  which  capital  is  sometimes  in  a  position  to  take  of  labor, 
and,  adopting  the  same  principle,  the  woolen  manufacturers  would  be 
able  to  screw  down  the  wages  of  girls  employed  in  their  mills. 

Begarding  various  small  trades,  I  may  say  that  masons,  joiners,  plas- 
terers, slaters,  plumbers,  and  painters  get  a  wage  of  from  32«.  per  week 
down,  according  to  circumstances.  These  men  are  usually  controlled 
by  a  master  who  undertakes  a  job  of  work  for  a  certain  sum,  paying  the 
men  their  wages  and  taking  himself  whatever  profit  or  loss  may  result 
from  the  job.  If  the  work,  however,  is  to  be  paid  by  the  day,  it  must 
Qsnally  be  arranged  just  the  same,  though  the  master  who  employs  the 
men  charges  so  much  per  hour  for  their  wages  and  then  pays  the  men 
aomething  less,  the  difference  going  into  tbe  master's  pocket,  which, 
with  his  profit  on  material  supplied,  constitutes  his  pay.  In  so  far  as 
I  know,  the  men  seem  to  submit  to  the  deduction  without  reluctance. 
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for  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  it  being  ^*  castom  "  ia  more  likely  to  insure 
them  frequent,  if  not  permanent,  employment  than  if  they  trusted  to 
their  own  exertions  to  And  work.  Therefore  in  taking  note  of  the  scale 
of  wages  in  these  small  trades,  one  shoold  bear  in  mind  that  the  real 
laborer  receives  a  trifle  less  than  quoted  rates  on  a  certain  class  of  work. 
A  plumber  for  instance  will  yery  likely  make  6d.  per  day  out  of  eadi 
of  his  men's  wages. 

Others  of  this  class,  in  a  still  smaller  way  of  business,  have  appren- 
tices, who  do  the  work  under  superintendence,  but  as  the  wages  or 
terms  are  so  various,  as  well  as  purely  of  a  private  character,  I  need 
not  consider  the  matter  here. 

From  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  I  should  say  the  cost  of  living 
has  not  involuntarily  increased.  There  has  been  very  little  change  in 
the  cost  of  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  in  the  price  of  rents  during 
the  past  six  years.  But  coals  are  appreciably  dearer,  and  beef  is  Id  a 
pound  more  expensive.  I  am  told,  however,  that  the  workingman  ot 
to-day  insists  upon  eating  more  meat  than  formerly,  which,  of  couise^ 
enhances  to  that  extent  the  cost  of  living.  But  as  this  is  a  voluntaiy 
action,  a  departure  from  his  customary  diet,  I  believe  it  will  not  prop- 
erly enter  into  consideration  for  the  comparative  purposes.  The  work- 
ing man  also  spends  more  money  on  beer  than  formerly,  but  then  he  bas 
long  been  accustomed  to  stint  every  connection  of  his  in  order  to  gratify 
this  ambition,  and  I  feel  sure,  under  whatever  circumstances  he  may 
be  placed,  the  last  man  in  the  world  he  will  **go  back  upon'*  is  the 
brewer.  As  to  the  contentment  of  laborers  with  their  wages,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  confidence.  Upon  general 
principles  one  might  truly  say,  they  are  never  contented  when  possessed 
of  the  least  degree  of  education ;  but  the  question,  I  opine,  is  not  to  be 
decided  upon  such  principles.  Then  what  standard  are  we  to  take,  or 
how  are  we  to  start,  much  less  decide  f  If  from  what  one  sees  and  hears, 
I  answer  there  is  very  little  discontent  in  this  district  among  laborers, 
excepting  in  the  engineering  branch  of  the  iron  trade,  referred  to  be- 
fore. And  I  think  where  no  organized  unions  exist  such  will  be  the 
case  everywhere.  Whether  th^ir  condition  has  been  ameliorated  is  a 
still  more  difficult  question  to  answer,  but  in  this  town,  I  should  unhes- 
itating say,  it  has  decidedly  improved ;  and  to  give  credit  to  whom  it  is 
due,  I  must  say  the  sanitary  authorities  have  done  something,  but  the 
school  board  has  done  the  great  part  towards  it.  The  numerous  well- 
managed  and  well-attended  schools  of  this  description  in  Leeds  are 
alone  sufficient  testimony  that  the  condition  of  the  laboring  man  has 
been  benefited  without  regard  to  the  question  as  being  incident  to 
wages. 

TRADE  UNIONS. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  as  to  whether  trade 
unions  are  beneficial  or  otherwise.  The  unionists  maintain  that  they  are, 
without,  however,  giving  any  reasonable  proofs,  and  the  masters  are  still 
more  perverse  in  the  opposite  direction.  Some  unions  have  been  com- 
pletely broken  up  through  strikes  by  the  combination  of  employers. 
Yet  others  exist,  and  even  seem  to  do  some  good  if  not  actually  to 
flourish;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Working  Engineers'  Society,  em- 
bracing machinists,  millwrights,  smiths,  and  pattern-makers,  whi<^ 
society  on  the  Ist  of  January  last  numbered  50,418  members  in  434 
branches.  These  branches  were  distributed  as  follows :  England,  3€5^ 
Scotland,  41;  Ireland,  14;  Australia,  10;  India,  1;  New  Zealand,  3  f 
Queensland,  1 ;  Canada,  6 ;  Malta,  1 ;  United  States,  41 ;  and  France^ 
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1.  The  total  income  of  this  society  for  the  year  amoanted  to  £L34,64& 
2«.  5d.j  which  was  derived  from  the  usual  weekly  levy  of  Sd.  per  mem- 
ber, from  admission  fees,  from  interest  on  balance  in  hand,  and  from 
extraordinary  levies  upon  members  as  emergency  requires.  Last  year 
these  extraordinary  levies  amounted  to  3s,  Sd,  per  member,  while  in 
1879  they  amounted  to  238.  per  head.  The  total  expenditure  during  last 
year  was  £124,724,  leaving  a  surplus  to  the  good  of  nearly  £10,000, 
which,  added  to  the  balance  in  hand  from  previous  years,  makes  £  1 78,1 25, 
or  an  average  value  of  £3 10«.  Id.  per  member  in  the  hands  of  the  society. 
The  society  has  been  in  existence  thirty-three  years,  and  appears  to 
have  been  well  managed.  They  try  to  be  faithful  to  their  mission  as  a 
great  trade  union,  expect  to  lose  money  in  occasional  battles  against 
enaployers,  but  what  they  lose  in  cash  they  hope  to  gain  in  privilege  and 
independence.  They  believe  that  the  elevation  of  the  masses  is  not  to 
be  achieved  by  the  individual  acting  solely  for  himself,  bat  only  by  the 
united  action  of  the  many ;  in  other  words,  without  combination  labor 
18  powerless. 

As  between  masters  and  men,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the  men 
display  far  more  reason  at  the  beginning  of  most  of  the  wage  disputes, 
but  less  as  the  dispute  progresses.  Something  may  be  said  m  favor  of 
many  of  the  masters  in  such  cases,  who  are,  no  doubt,  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  being  unable  to  pay  higher  wages,  but  who  will  lock  out 
their  men,  and  by  doing  so  even  gain  additional  credit  from  their  bank- 
ers.    I  prefer  not  to  say  that  fav  orable  something. 

A.  V.  DOCKERY, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

LeedSj  June  19, 1884. 


UVEBPOOL. 

REPORT  BY  OONSXTL  PACKARD. 

Having  given  the  considerable  amount  of  attention  to  the  Depart- 
ment's circular  under  date  of  February  15,  1884,  which  it  required,  and 
sought  and  obtained  from  a  large  number  of  the  principal  employers  of 
labor  in  my  consular  district  such  information  on  the  subject  of  wages 
and  incidental  matters  as  they  could  aftbrd,  I  now  have  the  honor  to 
present  as  the  result  the  appended  statistics  and  the  following  observa- 
tions, which  I  feel  warranted  in  saying  may  be  relied  upon  as  an  accu- 
rate representation  of  the  facts  the  Department  has  thought  fit  to  have 
so  inquired  into. 

GBNEBAL  LABOR  CONDITIONS  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

Liverpool  has  been  stigmatized  by  being  called  ''  the  black  spot  on 
the  Mersey,"  and  to  the  direct  and  indirect  influence  and  efifects  of  intox- 
ioating  drinks  that  opprobrious  appellation  is  mainly  if  not  altogether  at- 
tributable. It  is  therefore  interesting  and  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report 
thataconsiderableincreaseof  success  has  attended  recent  efforts  to  divert 
from  indulgence  in  intoxicants  the  grades  of  people  most  addicted  to  and 
the  greatest  sufferers  from  them,  and  that  there  is  a  very  apparent  and 
substantial  movement  towards  remedying  the  immediate  consequences 
of  drink  and  its  concomitant  evils,  which  have  been  deemed  to  prevail 
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to  au  exceptional  extent  in  thin  great  port  The  manicipal  fj^vemmeoL 
availing  itHelf  of  powers  conferred  by  modem  legislation,  has  laid  hold 
of  the  evil  of  insanitary  dwellings  to  some  purpose,  and  will  probably 
energetically  prosecnte  its  operations  towajrds  sweeping  it  away.  U 
oannot,  however,  be  said  that  there  has  been  a  sufficient  recognition  of 
the  necessity  of  supplementing  this  destructive  process  by  providing 
suitable  dwellings  for  the  ejected  inhabitants  of  the  abodes  wisely  de- 
stroyed, and  the  local  government  has  yet  to  direct  its  attention  to  ths 
difficulties  involved  in  the  circumstance  that  the  wretched  class  of  {leople 
it  was  to  deal  with  are  too  poor  to  pay  rents  proportionate  to  the  cost 
ef  suitable  buildings.  The  efTect  of  the  demolition  of  insanitary  dwell* 
ings  thus  fiBur  seems  to  have  been  to  drive  the  occupants  into  buildingB 
of  a  little  better  type,  with  the  result  that  they  have  speedily  redaoed 
their  new  habitations  into  a  condition  as  bad  or  nearly  so  as  those  from 
which  they  have  removed.  Private  philanthropy  has  also  exerted  itself 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  population  oftea 
spoken  of  as  the  scum  of  the  people,  and  has  struck  a  most  telling  blow 
at  their  drinking  habits  and  degiadation  by  the  establishment  of  British 
workman  public-houses  upon  temperance  principles,  which  have  become 
extremely  popular  from  being  carried  on  upon  a  system  exactly  adapted 
to  meet  the  true  needs  of  the  multitude  in  shelter  and  good  food  as  well 
as  non-intoxicating  and  harmless  beverages.  It  will,  perhaps,  tend  to- 
wards conveying  a  correct  idea  of  these  houses  to  state  that  they  supply 
a  good-sized  cup  of  tea,  cocoa,  or  coffee  for  Id.  (2  cents),  which  of  course 
includes  milk  and  sugar.  In  connection  with  the  movement  I  have  been 
speaking  of,  it  is  worthy  of  mention,  though  a  little  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  communication,  that  the  drinking  usages  of  the  classes  above  those 
included  in  the  term  ^Maboring  people"  have  been  most  suecessfally 
abated  by  the  institution  of  well-conducted  and  excellent  teinperanoe 
cafiSs,  which  admirably  fulfill  their  purpose  and  are  very  much  appre- 
ciated. An  important  feature  of  these  enterprises  is  that  they  are  » 
eommercial  success,  and  have  quite  dispelled  the  formerly  prevalent 
idea  that  philanthropy  and  profitable  investment  had  no  possible  cod- 
oection.  In  the  train  of  the  progress  I  have  indicated  are  naturally 
and  steadily  following  thrift,  better  physical  health,  and  improvement 
of  character.  HappUy,  too,  there  is  a  tendency  towards  a  better  un- 
derstanding between  capital  and  labor,  of  which,  in  this  locality  in  pa^ 
ticular,  a  long  immunity  from  strikes  may  be  regarded  as  evidence. 
Trades  unions  are  gradually  receding  from  the  hostility  they  assumed 
towards  employers  and  learning  to  respect  and  entertain  wise  counsete 
that  once  they  ignored,  and  the  relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed are  in  consequence  becoming  much  less  strained,  if  not  entirdy 
altered,  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned. 

I  shall  send  herewith  copies  of  the  constitutions  of  some  of  the  trades 
anions  hereabouts,  that  they  may  speak  for  themselves,  especially  in 
reference  to  arbitration. 

Working  people  in  this  country  are  perfectly  free  from  constraint  of 
any  kind  in  regard  to  their  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  ex- 
penditure of  their  earnings  being  in  no  way  controlled  or  interfered 
with  by  their  employers,  and  they  always  receive  their  wages  in  the 
eurrent  coin  of  the  realm,  there  being  no  English  bank  notes  under  five 
pounds  sterling. 

Workmen's  co-operative  societies  have  not  taken  root  in  this  distriot, 
and  if  any  exist  they  are  exceptional  and  unimportant. 

British  legislation  has  within  the  last  few  years  somewhat  narrowed 
the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  non-liability  on  the  part  of  employen 
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in  oaseB  of  accidents  to  their  work  people  on  the  grounds  of  a  common 
employ  by  creating  a  responsibility  for  the  adequacy  and  stability  of 
machinery,  materials,  and  gear;  and  notwithstanding  it  has  remained 
within  the  power  of  employers  to  contract  themselves  out  of  'the  enact- 
ment on  the  subject,  and  they  have  generally  taken  advantage  of  their 
position  in  that  respect,  good  has  resulted  from  the  change  of  law,  as  the 
necessity  for  making  provision  against  such  contingencies  as  iiynry  to 
life  and  limb  in  the  performance  of  labor  has  been  indirectly  by  means 
of  it  forced  upon  the  attention  of  employers  with  a  good  effect  in  the 
institution  of  mutual  arrangements  in  the  nature  of  insurance. 

The  dwellings  of  the  laboring  population  of  Liverpool  and  its  environs 
vary  much  in  all  other  respects  than  that  as  a  rule  they  are  not  tenement 
but  distiuct  houses  in  streets  or  courts  at  the  rear  of  streets,  having  en- 
trance from  them  by  means  of  passages. 

The  common  class  of  unskilled  workmen  in  Liverpool  find  employment 
as  dock  laborers  by  the  day  or  parts  of  a  day  as  wanted,  not  as  a  rule 
making  a  full  week's  work.  The  working  classes  of  Liverpool  are  mainly 
industrious,  thrifty,  and  are  rapidly  acquiring  the  necessary  education 
under  the  operation  of  the  recent  education  act,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  this  city,  like  many  other  large  sea-ports,  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  improvident  and  intemperate  working  people.  There  is  en- 
couragement to  thrift  in  England  in  the  facilities  and  security  afforded 
for  it  by  post-ofiice  savings  banks,  in  which  even  a  deposit  of  the  equiv- 
alent of  24  cents  may  be  made.  In  Liverpool,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  many  other  places,  there  is  an  excellent  and  deservedly  popular  sav- 
ings bank  of  long  standing  founded  upon  a  basis  that  makes  its  safety 
frilly  ansured. 

In  parliamentary  boroughs  workingmen,  householders,  have  the  par- 
liamentary, municipal,  and  school-board  franchise,  and  a  bill  is  now  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  for  extending  the  parliamentary  franchise 
to  agricultural  laborers  who  occupy  houses  in  counties. 

The  share  borne  by  British  workingmen  in  general  and  local  taxation 
is  not  much,  if  at  all,  complained  of,  and  may  be  regarded  as  being  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  due  proportion  with  that  borne  by  the  middle 
classes. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  manifest  that  the  condition  of  British  working- 
men  has  improved  and  continues  to  gradually  improve. 

Many  circumstances  have  contributed  to  their  advancement.  The 
progress  of  education,  both  compulsory  and  voluntary,  is  one  of  them. 
Philanthropic  agencien  are  another,  and  have  done  a  great  deal  towards 
ameliorating  their  condition.  The  extension  of  political  rights  has  prob- 
ably done  something  in  that  direction ;  whilst  to  the  increase  of  wages 
in  times  of  prosperity  the  improvement  under  notice  is,  it  is  appre- 
hended, chiefly  attributable. 

LABOR   CONDITIONS   IN   HOLYHEAD. 

In  connection  with  the  labor  circular  dated  February  15,  1884,  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  John  Jones,  consular  agent  at  Holyhead, 
tables  showing  the  rate  of  wages  paid  for  labor  in  consular  district. 
Mr.  Jones  reports  that  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class 
average  from  6  shillings  (ll*40)  to  18  shillings  ($4.38)  per  week,  and  have 
not  materially  altered  since  1878.  The  cost  of  living  in  the  towns  and 
villages  is,  as  a  general  rule,  very  reasonable  and  moderate,  owing  to 
the  large  quantity  of  provisions  imported  from  America. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  generally  are  Rtea<ly  and  tnist- 
worthy,  and, as  a  rule,  saving,  owing  to  their  religious  tendencies.    The 
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feeling  between  employ^  and  employer  is  very  satisfactory.  There  is 
no  organized  condition  of  labor,  and  strikes  do  not  occur,  there  being 
no  extensive  works.  The  people  are  free  to  purchase  their  necessaries 
of  life  wherever  they  choose,  without  interference  of  their  employers* 
They  receive  their  wages  weekly  in  current  English  money.  There  are 
no  co-operative  societies.  The  general  condition  of  the  working  class 
is  good,  their  homes  are  comfortable,  and  they  do  not  live  over  their 
means,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  moral  people,  enjoy  good  health,  and  live 
to  a  ripe  age.  They  are  very  social,  and  zealous  towards  religions  du- 
ties. The  cost  of  keeping  a  family  of  a  wife  and  six  children  of  the  labor  - 
ing  class  per  week  would  be  on  an  average  about  $5.  The  workingmen 
have  their  own  independent  political  rights,  and  are  not  interfered  with 
by  employers  in  this  respect.  Their  taxes  are  generally  included  in  the 
rent.  They  do  not  emigrate  in  large  numbers,  but  the  few  that  do,  do 
so  on  account  of  having  relatives  who  have  previously  emigrated  and 
are  now  doing  well.  They  consist  of  laborers  for  agricultural  purposes, 
quarry  men,  coal  miners,  and  railway,  men. 

There  is  no  female  labor  employed  except  for  household  duties  and 
domestic  servants.  Education  among  the  women  is  generally  good,  and 
they  incline  themselves  and  bring  up  their  children  in  religious  duties. 

STEPHEN  B.  PACKARD, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Liverpool^  June  16, 1884. 


GENERAL  TRADES. 


Wages  paid  per  week  for  labor  in  Liverpool, 


Occupations. 


Hours  per 
'     week. 


Lowest.  I  Highest  I  Avei»f». 


Bnildine  trades : 

BriokUyere 

Hod-caniers 

Masons 

Masons' tenders 

PI  asterers 

Plasterers' tenders 

SUters 

Plumbers 

Plambers'  assistants  or  apprentices 

Carpenters 

Gkis-fl  tters 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  strikers 

Book-binders 

Boot  trade : 

Riveters 

Fitters 

Peffmen 

Clickers 

Machinists  (wpmen) 

Brick-makers per  1,000. 

Brewers 

Butchers 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Coopers 

Drivers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 

Bngraveni  ....° 

Gardeners ^ 


55 
65 

55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
56 
55 
55 
55 
54 

Pieoe-work. 


|7«i 


55 
55 
64 

55 
54 

55 
55 

00 
54 

50 


08 
75 
76 
60 
83 
60 


97 
04 
8  8» 
0  07 

6  32 
5  83 

7  78 


7 
2 


4  86 
6  07 
6  07 

20 
43 
42 
6  07 

6  07 
8  27 

7  78 

8  75 

5  83 

4  38 

6  81 
6  07 

5  10 


$8  05 
5  87 
8  05 
587 
8  05 

7  35 

8  05 
8  05 
3  41 
8  87 
8  00 
8  75 
8  51 

5  83 

8  75 

12  16 
12  16 
11  68 

9  73 

6  56 


14  50 

7  78 
827 
0  73 

8  75 

7  20 
7  20 
7  78 
12  16 
0  73 


$8  22 
540 
8  1» 
582 
8  82 
634 
882 
8  32 
2  19 
8  15 
862 
7  41 

7  41 
588 
826 

8  51 
Oil 
8  88 
8  51 
4  86 


8  51 

7  2» 
827 

8  51 

8  75 

6  56 
58a 

7  29 

0  7a 

7  29 
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Wages  paid  per  week  for  lahar  in  Liverpool — Continued. 


OooapatioDS. 


Bonn  per 
week. 


Loweet.  !  Highest. 


Piece  work. 


55 
54 
54 

53 
54 


Hatters  (ailk) : 

Tinifthers perdosen 

Body-makers do.. 

Shapers do.. 

Laborers,  porters,  &c 

LltbograpkeiB 

Printers 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Sail-makers 

Tailors: 

Men Piecework 

Women [ 

Teachers  (school  board) :  ' 

Headmasters I  Per  year. 

Headmistresses ' 

Certified  masters ; 

CerUfled  mistresses , 

U  ncertifled  masters ' 

Uncertified  mistresses I 


Tinsmiths 

Tobacco-makers : 

Cavendish 

Cigars 

Cif^ars  (women) 

RoU-spinners  (women) 

CiKarette-makers  (women). 

Upholsterers 

Upholsterers  (women) 

watch-makers: 

Finisher 

Examiner 

Jobber 

Clock -maker 

Clock-Jobber 


54 

59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
54 
54 

54 

54 
54 
54 

54 


ATorage. 


$2  19 
2  68 


1 
5 


22 
10 

8  27 
827 
6  07 
8  75 

4  80 
8  66 

706  64 
889  82 
364  85 
267  65 
218  99 
145  99 
6  12 

4  86 
6  07 
2  92 
2  97 

1  46 

8  75 

2  43 

9  73 
9  78 
9  78 
8  51 
8  51 


$2  68 
8  16 
1  70 

6  56 
8  27 
8  27 

10  22 
8  75 

0  78 

7  29 

1,226  85 
705  64 
632  64 
487  98 
869  85 
218  99 

8  75 

7  29 

10  84 

7  29 


I 


2  92 
5  88 
8  75 
2  43 


I 


14  57 

14  59 

19  46 

973 

9  73 


$5  83 
8  27 
8  27 

7  78 

8  75 


7 
6 


41 

47 


1,041  48 
554  78 
427  96 
840  66 
291  99 
194  66 
8  27 


7  90 
3  89 


1  70 

1  95 
8  75 

2  43 


12 
12 


16 
16 


12  16 
8  51 
8  51 


STEYEDOBE  WAGES. 


Wagee  paid  for  dock  labor  for  loading  and  discharging  vessels  at  Liverpool,  of  fiftjf'three 
hours  per  weeky  vis,  from  7  a.  m.  to  ^  p,  m.  eocA  day,  except  Saturday,  when  work  is 
finished  at  4  p,  m. 

Laborers : 

Per  day |1  22 

Extm  work perhonr..        16 

Portera: 

Perday. 1  09 

Extra  work per  hour. .        14 

Weighers,  markers,  &o. :  " 

Perday 1  22 

Extra  work per  hoar..        16 

8t<eyedores : 

Perday 1  70 

Extra  work per  hoar..        24 

Foremen  for  all  the  above  labor : 

Perday $1  34  to  1  70 

Extra  work perhour..        18  to     24 

Coal-heavers per  ton . .      *2^ 

Laborers  for  discharging  salt  from  flat's  hold  to  flat's  deck  receive  from  4^  cents  per 
ton  per  man,  and  ^m  two  to  four  men  are  required  for  each  flat,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  flat  and  depth  of  her  hold ;  for  instance,  a  flat  carrying  70  to  80  tons,  pays  5 
cents ;  a  flat  of  106  tons  pays  6  cents ;  a  flat  carrying  120  to  l3o  tons  pays  8  cents  per 
ton  per  man ;  and  barses  carrying  200  to  300  tons  pay  from  10^  cents  to  12  cents  per 
ton  per  man.  After  the  salt  is  on  the  flat's  deck  from  her  hold,  the  ship  pays  for  put- 
ting it  on  board  and  stowing. 

*$1.22  each  man  additional  for  a  night's  work.  These  men  will  sometimes  earn  as 
mach  as  |14.60  a  week. 
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POUKDRmS  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  offifUf'fowr  howe  in  foundries,  maMne-ehope,  ani  iron  warkf  w  Ut- 

erpool. 


Oocnpations. 


Lowest. '  Hiifbest    ATcni*. 


FOUXDBT. 

BraM-moldert $10  95 

Iron-moldera     8  27 

Dresflerti  moldere 6  32 

LaboriTs 4  86 

uxcaoK-eaat. 

Bnwn  or  iron: 

Turnera ,  7  05 

Drillers :  5  10 

Planers 5  34 

Slottere 5  34 

Grinders 8  27 

Screwers 5  10 

Fitters 6  81 

Brass-flnisher 7  78 

Iron-flnisher i  7  78 

Pattern-uiakers   7  05 

Joiners  8  02 

Fitters' laborers 4  38 

BOILBB-BHOP. 

Platers  and  angle-iron  smiths 9  00 

Biveters 8  27 

Holders-ap 6  81 

Smiths  7  29 

Strikers 4  62 

Laborers 4  62 


$10  96 

III  IS 

973 

•  at 

6  56 

ta 

558 

sst 

9  00 

827 

729  . 

5M 

8  51 

5tt 

827 

607 

8  37 

8r 

656 

ss 

9  00 

78 

948 

811 

827 

le 

827 

gfl 

8  27 

827 

607 

480 

9  73 

»tf 

8  27 

80 

6  81 

$» 

9  48 

8e 

5  58 

53ft 

5  10 

488 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

Wages  paid  per  day  or  week  of  fortg-eighi  hours  in  and  in  eonnfciion  with  lead  mnes  «■ 
JS'orih  WaleSf  Liverpool  consular  districtf  and  salt  mines  in  Ckeekire. 

LEAD  MINES. 


Ocoapations. 


Lowest.    Higheat   ATen^s- 


Sinking  shafts per  week.. 

Driving  levels  and  sloping do — 

Engine-drivers : 

Pumping* do.... 

Winding*  do — 

Engineers,  for  repairs  t do  — 

Saw3^ erftt per  day . . 

C  arpent  ers  1 do — 

Smiths  t do..., 

Ore-washers : 

Overlookerst perweok., 

Ment per  day.. 

Boyst do  .. 

Trammers,  underground  * do — 

Landing,  surface^ do.... 

Filling,  underground  ^ do  — 

Day  work,  surface t do..., 


$i  50 
3  65 


4  14 

4  14 

450 

61 

65 

61 

SALT  MIKES. 


Engine-drivers per  week. 

Miners do... 

Boys do... 

Salt- boilers do... 

Smiths  and  boiler-makers do... 

Ship  carpenters do... 

Joiner" do... 

Brick-layers do... 

Laborers do... 

Bargemen do  .. 

Barge  engineer do... 


6  81 
5  83 
2  92 

5  10 

4  88 

6  32 

5  83 

5  88 
2  93 

7  29 

6  81 


H  50 
4  01 

4  38 

4  14 

4  86 

73 

81 
81 


I 


4  98 

5  83 

49 

61 

20 

43 

61 

73 

55 

55 

55 

73 

49 

56 

6  81 
5  83 
293 

7  29 
633 
63S 

5  83 
583 
865 
729 

6  81 


381 

i% 

414 
488 

87 
13 
Tl 

548 
» 
31 

77 

81 

a 


881 
588 
SIB 
581 
5M 
831 
50 
581 
3S 

$n 


*  Eight-hour  shifts. 


f  Ten<hoiir  shifts. 
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RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

Wmgea  paid  to  railwajf  employ^  {those  engaged  about  stationtj  €U  well  as  those  engaged  on  the 
angines  and  oarsj  linenksn,  railroad  laborers,  4'o* )  tn  Liverpool. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.  I  Highest. 


PexmaBent  way  department : 

Ifawons per  clay.. 

Bricklayers do 

CarpoDterfi do 

PaTors do  — 

GaQsers do 

Blacksmiths do 

Joiners do. . . . 

Plate-layers  do 

Laborers do 

Ballast  guard do 

Locomotive  department: 

Drivers do 

Firemen do  .. 

Cleaners per  week.. 

Turners do 

Fitters do  .. 

Laborers do  . . . 

Foremen do 

TelM^ph  department : 

Linemen do — 

Messengers do  — 

Clerks per  annum . . 

Coaching  department: 

Horse-drlTers per  week . . 

Porters do.... 

Parcel-porters do 

Foremen  do 

Ticket-collectors do 

Guards do 

Police  department : 

Signaimen do  ... 

Pmntsmen do 

Gatemen do 

Gooda  department : 

Porters do.... 

Booker do 

Deliverer do 

Foremen do  — 

Shi  pper do — 

LoMer. do 

Sfaeeter do — 

«  Traffic  department : 

Brakesman do — 

Shunters do 

Foremen  shunters do... 

DetectiTe  department : 

Sergeant do.... 

Watchmen do 

Gatemen do — 

Cairriage  departmeut : 

Bxaminers per  day.. 

Lampmen do — 

Wasners    do  — 

"W^Agon  department : 

Bepairer per  week.. 

Joiner do... 

Smith do  — 

Striker do — 


Average. 


eo97 

$1  42 

$1  20 

I  22 

1  34 

I  28 

1  22 

1  22 

1  22 

97 

1  01 

9» 

73 

1  09 

91 

97 

•  97 

97 

1  05 

1  22 

1  14 

93 

1  09 

1  01 

36 

85 

61 

93 

97 

9S 

1  22 

1  82 

1  52 

73 

97 

85 

2  19 

5  83 

4  01 

7  29 

8  27 

7  78 

5  10 

8  27 

669 

4  38 

5  83 

5  11 

9  73 

10  34 

10  04 

5  10 

7  90 

6  5& 

1  70 

2  43 

2  07 

145  99 

340  65 
584 

534 

584 

426 

4  26 

4  26 

5  10 

5  46 

528 

6  07 

8  51 

7  2» 

4  86 

6  07 

5  47 

6  07 

973 

7  96 

5  10 

7  29 

6  20 

4  86 

5  83 

5  35^ 

!    3  65 

5  10 

4  88 

5  10 

583 

5  47 

6  81 

6  81 

6  81 

6  32 

6  32 

6  82 

6  07 

8  51 

7  29 

6  81 

6  81 

6  81 

6  07 

607 

607 

583 

583 

5  83 

5  58 

7  90 

6  74 

5  58 

6  68 

6  13 

6  81 

7  90 

7  36^ 

6  82 

7  29 

6  81 

5  83 

6  07 

5  95^ 

5  83 

683 

5  88 

1  05 

1  09 

1  07 

49 

89 

69 

77 

89 

8a 

5  10 

6  81 

5  96 

534 

7  53 

6  44 

6  32 

7  06 

6  6» 

4  62 

4  62 

4  ffifc 
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SHIP-YARDS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  ship-yards — iron-ship  building — in  Liverpool. 


Oocnpations. 


Platers 

Platen'  helpers 

Riveters 

Holders-ap 

Rivet  boys 

Calkers 

Clippers 

Drftle 


lers 


Smiths .... 
Strikers  — 

Fitters 

Carpenters 

Joiner 

Laborers  . . 
Painters  .. 


1 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

$924 

$9  24 

$9  24 

4  86 

583 

5  85 

7  78 

9  24 

7  78 

0  32 

7  78 

6  82 

1  46 

1  95 

1  68 

6  81 

924 

6  81 

7  78 

924 

8  51 

4  86 

7  17 

646 

8  27 

8  75 

8  51 

4  38 

583 

588 

6  83 

827 

8  27 

8  02 

10  22 

9  12 

802 

9  12 

8  57 

4  62 

5  83 

5  23 

7  78 

7  78 

7  78 

seamen's  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men)^  distinguishing  between  ocean,  coast,  and 

river  navigaiionf  and  between  sail  and  steam,  in  Liverpool. 


Occupations. 


Steam,  to  Mediterranean: 

First  mate 

Second  mate  

Third  mate 

Able  seamen 

First  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Third  engineer 

Firemen 

Steam,  to  Atlantic : 

First  mate 

Second  mate 

Third  mat« 

Able  seamen 

First  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Third  engineer 

Firemen 

Steam,  to  East  Indies : 

First  mate 

Second  mate  

Third  mate 

Able  seamen 

First  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Third  engineer 

Firemen   

Steam,  to  West  Indies : 

First  mate 

Second  mate 

Third  mate 

Seamen 

First  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Third  engineer 

Firemen , 

Sailing,  to  North  America  : 

First  mate 

Second  mate 

Seamen 

Sailing,  to  Sonth  America : 

First  mate 

Second  mate 

Seamen 

Sailing,  to  Mediterranean : 

First  mate 

Second  mate 

Seamen 

Coasting : 

First  mate 

Second  mate 

Seamen  (find  their  own  vlctoals). 


Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 


$53  53 


$68  IS 


34 
24 


06 
33 


29  19 
21  89 


48 
29 


79 
19 


34  06 
24  33 


$68  26 
48  66 
34  06 
14  50 
72  90 
63  28 
51  09 
19  46 

60  88 
58  58 
43  70 
19  46 
87  50 
72  90 
58  30 
21  88 

68  IS 
68  80 
84  06 
14  50 
97  83 
72  99 
48  66 
19  46 

60  82 
41  86 
34  06 
14  59 
77  86 
58  S9 
43  79 
14  02 

38  98 

28  76 
14  50 

31  63 

23  11 
13  38 

29  19 

24  33 
13  88 


*7 
*6 


29 
08 


'6  81 


*  Per  week. 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  fear  to  household  eervanie  (towne  and  oiHee)  m  lAeerpool. 


OeoapAtloiM. 


liidy  hoasekeepen 

Cook  hoaselieepen 

Cooks 

Kitchon-maiils 

Honae*inAiii8 

Houae-mAids'  MAlstanU 

Waitresfl 

Scallery-maid 

LMudry-maid 

Ifnrae.  apper 

Narso,  amUtant 

GoremeBS 

Batl«r 

Footman 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$145  99 

$729  97 

87  86 

291  99 

77  86 

291  99 

48  66 

97  83 

68  13 

121  66 

48  66 

82  73 

77  86 

121  66 

48  66 

58  89 

77  86 

145  99 

68  13 

170  82 

43  79 

77  86 

77  86 

486  65 

145  99 

889  82 

87  59 

146  99 

ATerage. 

$248  82 

121  66 

107  06 

68  18 

87  60 

68  13 

07  88 

58  58 

97  88 

107  06 

68  12 

145  90 

248  82 

121  66 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  {country)  servants  in  Liverpool 

consular  district. 


Occnpailons. 


Teamman  (with  board) per  annnm.. 

Cowman  (wi th  board ) do  — 

Cowronn  (without  baard) per  week.. 

Workman  (without  board) ; do... 

Dairy-maid  (with  board) perannam.. 

Upper  dairy-maid  (with  board) do 

Cheese-maker  (with  board) do 

Bojs  (with  board) do  — 

Boys  (withoat  board) per  week.. 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$48  66 

48  66 

8  16 

8  65 

84  06 

$97  83 

87  59 

4  88 

4  88 

68  13 

1     07  83 

194  66 

24  38 
1  46 

34  06 
195 

ATerage. 

$72  99 

68  18 

3  80 

4  01 
53  53 

121  66 

20  10 
1  70 


PRINTERS'  WAGES. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  o/flfly-four  hours  to  printers  {compositorSf  press- 
men j  pr  oof -readers ,  ^o.)  in  Liverpool. 


Ocoapation. 


Lowest. 


Job  printing: 

Poreman ■... 

Bstablished  hands 

Newspaper  department  (hours  not  fixed ;  night- work  principally): 

Foremen 

Compositors. 

Pieoe- work  hands 

Stereotypers   

Machinists,  foremen 

Hachlnsts 

Proof-readers 


$18  24 
12  16 
10  05 

7  29 
15  81 

7  29 
10  96 


Highest 


$24  88 
14  59 
19  46 
19  46 
29  19 
973 
18  88 


Average. 


$15  81 

8  75 

21  29 
13  88 
15  20 
13  38 

22  60 
8  51 

12  17 


CORPORATION  EMPLOYjfeS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  to  the  Mersey  docks  and  harbor  board  employ^  in 

the  city  of  Liverpool, 


Oocnp*tions. 


Shipwrights 

'Totoers 

Wlieel  Wrights 

HAnd-Mkwyers 

Painters 

Plumbers 

Gas-fltters 

Millwrights,  vis : 

Pattern-makers 

Tamers  and  fitters 

Blneksmiths 

Tinsmiths 

92a— LAB 44 


Lowest 

Highest 

$8  89 

$8  75 

8  89 

880 

8  39 

880 

8  39 

8  30 

728 

8  02 

8  75 

8  75 

8  75 

8  75 

889 

8  75 

729 

8  75 

720 

8  75 

802 

8  80 

Average. 


$8  67 
8  30 
880 
880 
766 
8  75 
876 

8  67 
8  OS 
8  02 
8  20 
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fVagM  paid  per  week  of  Jlfljf-fow  JboHrr,  4^, — Coo  tinned. 


Mill  wrlgbtA-  Cnntinaed. 

Conppinnithii 

Drillem  Mid  acrewen 

BniitliN*  aiMi«tantg 

BoUer-niiikeim  vis: 

Angle  iron  and  piAlen 

Riveters 

Holders-up 

AMtiitantA 

Fonndryinen  (Iron  and  bimsa),  tIs: 

Moftlera < 

Core-mnkors 

l>r**8M*TS 

Fuma«'e-men 

Laborers 

MaannH,  tIz: 

Stone  dreanera  and  setters 

Wallers 

Briok-layers 

Slaters  and  plasterers 

Paviors • 

Paviors' laborers   

Bnginenian  at  stationary  engine 

Firemen  at  stationary*  enfdno 

Seamen  on  dredgem,  bargf  s,  and  flaU 

Seamen  on  sbore-ganff 

Rock>jcet  tors  and  quarry  men 

Laborers: 

NavTies,  trs^con-flUers.  ^o 


Lowest 

$8  75 

5iB 

5M 

9  24 

827 

eM 

5S4 

6  73 

778 

705 

0  56 

5  10 

8  75 

7  65 

0  00 

0  00 

7  78 

5  10 

7  05 

558 

6  07 

558 

583 

5  10 

68  73 
5  83 
5  34 

•  24 
827 
656 

584 

8  75 
827 

7  05 
656 
5  S4 

8  75 

8  02 

9  00 
9  00 
7  78 

5  34 
7  65 

6  07 
6  81 

5  58 

6  19 

646 


•8» 
5* 
IM 

•  M 

•  a 

SM 

81S 

•  « 

749 

•  H 

58 

619 

•  « 

771 
58 
739 
SO 
644 
iSi 

•  41 

IS 


Wagee  paid  per  week  o/51i  koure  to  the  corporation  emplojf^e  in  ike  dtg  ef  LivrrpooL 


Occupationa. 


Boroniih  enfcioeer  department: 

DistHct foremen   perweek. 

Paviors per  day. 

Pavlors' gangers do... 

Pftviors' apprentices* per  week. 

Masons pvrdar. 

MsHons'  apprentices* per  week. 

Bricklayers perdsy. 

Brirkla>  ers*  apprentices' pt»r  week. 

Laboreis perdsy. 

Watchmen do. . . 

Carp«'nt4ni  do... 

Wbeelwriehts do... 

Blacksmiths do... 

Printer* do.. 

Sngi  ne-dri  vers do . . , 

B<M>t  mak  ers do... 

Fitch-bollermen do... 


BCAVBXOIKO  STRKKTi*. 

Divisional  inspectors per  week. . 

District  inspectors do... 

Scavengers per  day.. 

Boys do — 

TrbuEh-closet  flushers do  .. 

l)r>' asbpitmen do.... 

Day  tipmen do.... 

Steam  -hopper  crew per  week . . 

Steam  flatmen do.... 

Stables: 

Horse-ke(>pers perweek.. 

Stablemen perdsy.. 

Carters do 

Carters' teamsraen  do 

Foreman  wheelwright perweek.. 

Wbet'lwrixhts.... per  day.. 

Blacksuiitbs do 

Strikers v. do 

Euffine-drivers do 

pMiuters do 

Kigbtmen do 

Digbt  tipmen do 

Water  engineer  department : 

Fitters ...perweek.. 

Testing  fittings do..... 


LowesL 


$0  24 
""*24 


24 
81 


1  22 


973 

8  27 

65 

28 


65 
656 


827 
97 


1  26 
93 


729 
486 


HJgbeatw  Arenga 


$1  30 
""i*34 


1  34 

97 


1  34 


10  95 

87S 

73 


89 

12  16 


11  19 
1  05 


1 
1 


42 

01 


8271 
7781 


194 
141 


13t 

i'u 


in 

194 
191 

;s 

IS 
18 

lee 

1181 
851 


19 


98 

T9 

on 

141 

ft 

149 
118 
18 
191 
« 
18 
18 
149 
18 

7H 
68 


JMttlj. 
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WagfpiAd  to  ike  corporation  mnplojf^  in  the  city  of  Liverpool — Continued. 


Ooonpftttons. 


ScAvncG  BTRKBTS-^ontinaed. 

Watar  enjslnear  department— Conttnaed. 

Tamers per  week 

BmitlM do.... 

Btrikere do 

Joinern do  .... 

Ptuiniiera do.... 

Pminteni .' ...do 

Bnf^ne  repelrers do...., 

Pipe'|lS>'ert do 

Leborere do 


Lowest. 

Highest 

17  ft3 

1 

$8  02 

082 

8  27 

588 

5  83 

0  32 

7  78 

6  83 

7  20 

5  10 

7  78 

5M 

8  51 

558 

7  29 

488 

534 

Average. 


$7  78 
7  29 
588 
7  05 
6  81 
6  44 
705 
6  44 
486 


FOOD  PRICES  IN  LIVSBPOOL. 

The  following  is  a  fair  average  retail  price  of  the  several  articles 
named,  and  which  are  used  by  the  working  classes  of  Liverpool  and 
vicinity: 


Kinds. 


EsitM per  dozen.. 

Pickles,  one-hiiif-pfnt  bottli^ 

Sagar per  ponnd.. 

T*^ do 

Coffee do 

Becon do.... 

Butterhie do  — 

Dripping do.... 

Cheese do 

Ham.  whole do 

llntton.  tinned do  ... 

Beef.titned do 

HecftroDi do 

Segn  do 

TapioTft do ... . 

Treacle do 

Mmp -do.... 

Bsrlev.  pesii«d do — 

Lentils do — 

H»Hoot  lieaas do  .. 

Drird  peas do 

Split  pess do.... 

iMteM,  dried do.... 

Figs,  dried d(» 

Damson  pn*senres do  .. 

Graen-gage pietier^'es     do  ... 
Orange  mannalade  pteserves, 

per  pound 

Veal per  ponnd.. 


Tripe. 
Pork 


>du. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


L*mb  (fore-qnarter). 
Lamb  (hind-quarter) 

Fowls perjMdr.. 

Dnrkx ,  ....no 

Babbito do.... 

Harea do.... 

do  ... 


Hvirings  and  bloaters  each.. 

Kippers per  pair. 

Codfish per  pound., 

Salmon do — 

Brill do... 

Halibnt do... 

Tnibot do... 

Brls,  freshwster  .....  do  — 

Conger ....do... 

Tinkes. «lo..., 

8elni"ntroot do — 

do.... 


Lowest. ,  Highest. 


10  15 

10 

4 

82 

24 

12 

12 

24 

12 

12 

17 

14 

14 

4 

12 

6 

6 

8 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 

4 

6 

8 


10 
16 
12 
16 
16 
20 
20 
22 
22 


22 

22 

2 

5 

8 

86 

40 

40 

49 

86 

12 

12 

4 

4 


$0  18 

12 

7 

89 

40 

20 

24 

82 

16 

22 

24 

16 

16 

8 

16 

8 

12 

4 

6 

6 

6 

6 


8 
16 
14 
12 

23 

20 

14 

20 

20 

24 

24 

46 

46 

73 

8  66 

2  43 

4 

0 

12 

61 


1 
1 


10 
6 
6 


14 


Kinds. 


Haddock,  fresh per  ponnd 

fladdock,  dried  ana  smoked, 
per  ponnd 

Blackberries,  preserved, 
perponnd 

CuirantSipreserred  pound.. 

Rainlns do 

AlmondStValeocias..  do  ... 

Bread,  brown, 4 pound  loaf.. 

Bread,  white,  4  ponnd  loaf.. 

Flonr      per  6  ponods. . 

Oatmeal ]>er  pound. . 

Potatoes  . . . .per  10  pounds. . 

Cabbages each.. 

Carrots per  pound.. 

Turnips do  ... 

Paranips do  ... 

Cauliflower each . . 

Rhnliarb dosen  heada. . 

Tomatoes per  pound.. 

Beets per  dosen.. 

ClieriifS per  pound. . 

Strawberries do  ... 

Greon  peas per  peck . . 

GoosebeiTies. . .  per  pound.. 

Black  currants do  . . . 

Ked  and  white  currants,  per 
ponnd 

Apples per  ponnd. . 

Pears do  — 

Oranges —  per  half  dosen . . 

Coal.' ..  perton.. 

Beef perpound.. 

Mutton do 

CLOTBnio. 

Sunday  nulls tmrn.. 

Goo<l  nuit 

Working  clothing: 

Trousers 

Vests 

Coats 

Jackets 

Boots: 

Men's 

Bovs' 

GiiU' 

Women's 

Shifts 

Socks  

Drawers 

Undershirts 

Hats 

Caps 


Lowest. 


|0  06 

4 

12 
7 
6 

24 

12 

10 

20 

4 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

25 

12 

2 

6 

8 

12 

4 

12 

12 

25 

8 

9 

2  55 

14 

16 


4 

7 


86 
29 


61 

86 

2  92 

61 

1  22 
49 
49 
61 
46 
12 
61 
61 
24 
12 


Highest 


$0  09 

10 

16 

10 

10 

82 

15 

15 

24 

9 

10 

6 

4 

6 

4 

6 

75 

25 

76 

16 

32 

80 

8 

10 

16 
18 
12 
18 
4  01 
20 
20 


2  07 
1  46 
4  86 
1  22 

255 


1 
1 
1 
1 


58 
68 
58 
19 
86 
85 
85 
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LOVDOV. 

REPORT  BT  OOHBTTL-QENBRAL  MRRRITT. 
EXPLANATORY. 

lo  accordance  with  the  instractions  accoinpanyiug  the  labor  circaiar 
dated  February  15, 1884, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  re- 
port, covering  the  information  called  for  in  the  jurisdiction  of  this  con- 
sulate-gen ertS.  There  is  also  appended  a  comparative  statement  show- 
ing the  average  wages  paid  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
as  tabulated  from  the  returns  of  the  consuls.  It  has  been  fonnd,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  tabulate  in  the  same  form  the  fourteen  special  tables, 
beginning  with  the  wages  of  factory  and  mill  operatives  and  ending  with 
those  of  printers,  as  will  be  readily  perceived  by  consulting  the  different 
consular  returns  tinder  these  heads.  In  an  investigation  of  this  scope, 
based  upon  a  circular  intended  to  be  so  elastic  as  to  embrace  the  local 
peculiarities  of  each  country  and  district,  it  is  but  natural  that  consnlar 
reports  should  vary  greatly  in  stating  wages  under  a  given  head,  as 
they  are  influenced  on  the  one  hand  by  the  amount  and  form  of  the  in- 
formation obtainable,  and  on  the  other  by  the  prominence  given  to  a 
general  local  industry.  Manchester,  for  example,  lays  stress  on  cotton 
employes,  Sheffield  on  cutlery,  and  Tunstall  on  pottery,  under  the  topics 
of  Factories,  Mills,  and  Workshops,  and  it  will  pass  without  saying  that 
a  general  average  based  upon  such  data  would  be  misleading.  A  greater 
difficulty  arises  in  the  matter  of  the  form  in  which  statistics  may  be  pre- 
sented. Even  in  such  comprehensive  heads  as  Printeis  and  Corporation 
employes,  upon  which  full  information  is  given,  the  different  wages  of 
the  grades  or  persons  thereunder  cannot  be  satisfactorily  tabulated,  as 
the  consuls,  necessarily  acting  without  concert,  show  a  great  variel^  in 
the  form  and  particularity  of  their  statements.  I  therefore  suggest  that, 
if  it  is  deemed  essential  to  strike  a  general  average  in  special  trades, 
the  center  most  identified  with  a  single  industry  be  taken  as  best 
representative,  and  that  for  all  wages,  special  and  general,  in  Great 
Britain,  Dundee  appears  to  me  to  stand  as  the  fairest  example. 

TBADE  CONDITIONS  OP  LONDON. 

Centuries  ago,  when  London  was  but  a  fraction  of  its  present  sixe,  it 
was  said  not  to  be  a  city  but  *^  a  province  covered  with  hooses.''  Year 
by  year  its  inherent  principle  of  growth  has  moved  with  aoeelerated 
progress,  widening  its  vast  territory,  multiplying  its  inhabitants,  aod 
adding  to  its  enormous  wealth  until  it  would  appear  that  no  limit  can  be 
set  to  its  future  greatness.  In  1881  the  population  with  the  metiopoli- 
tan  area  was  3,814,571 ;  within  what  is  known  as  the  15mile  radius  it 
amounted  to  4,500,000,  or  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales,  while  the  space  protected  by  the  metropolitan  police  covers  no 
less  than  700  square  miles.  "  Its  statistics,"  says  Mr.  Herbert  Pry,  **  are 
all  upon  such  a  gigantic  scale  that  if  they  were  related  of  some  remote 
and  foreign  place  we  would  stand  amazed  at  the  revelation  of  theoi.^ 
Like  all  large  cities,  it  presents  in  a  marked  degree  the  contrast  of  great 
wealth  and  distressing  poverty ;  of  districts  second  to  none  in  healtb- 
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fiiliiess,  and  slams  of  the  vilest  description ;  of  thousands  of  well-paid 
artisans,  and  thousands  of  half  starved  workmen.    Its  charities  are  vast 
and  manifold ;  it  is  the  radiating  center  of  benevolent  systems  that  al- 
leviate the  distress  of  the  poor  within  its  gates  and  throughout  the 
world ;  its  professional  thieves  would  make  an  army,  and  it  commits  a 
thirdof  the  crimes  of  the  Kingdom.    Toitscharacteras  thecommon  mart 
and  banking  center  of  the  world,  it  adds  that  of  being  a  universal  manu- 
facturer as  well  as  a  receiver  of  industrial  products.    A  glance  through 
the  Trade  Directory  of  London  shows  how  comprehensive  and  varied  are 
the  manufactories,  foundries,  and  workshops  which  add  to  the  production 
of  the  great  special  trade  centers,  weaving  jute  as  at  Dundee,  spinning 
cotton  as  at  Manchester,  and  forging  metals  as  at  Birmingham.    In  so 
vast  a  field  as  this  it  is  natural  that  the  broad  contrasts  exhibited  in 
and  commercial  life  should  make  themselves  manifest  in  the  prices  paid 
social  for  labor;  and  while  it  can  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition  that 
wages  are  higher  in  London  than  elsewhere  in  Great  Britain,  it  will  also 
be  found  that  in  the  lower  trades  and  districts  ^^  starvation  rates"  is  too 
complimentary  a  term  to  apply  to  the  wages  paid  to  the  unfortunate 
laboring  victims  of  the  greed  and  fierce  competition  of  trade.    Work 
is  cheaper  on  the  Surrey  than  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  Thames,  and 
dearer  in  the  West  End  than  in  the  Ea^t.    The  city  proper,  a  small  but 
all  important  district  of  632  acres,  pays  highest,  while  wages,  well  main- 
tained throughout  the  West  End,  drop  off  as  they  approach  the  suburbs. 
A  large  manufacturer,  who  employs  many  hundred  hands,  and  who  a 
few  years  ago  removed  his  factory  from  the  East  End  to  the  West  Central 
district,  told  me  that  although  he  paid  by  piece-work,  the  wages  for 
the  same  work  cost  him  10  x>er  cent,  more  than  in  his  former  location. 
With  these  considerations  in  view,  it  will  be  seen  how  difficult  a  matter 
it  is  to  formulate  an  adequate  representative  average,  as  it  is  not  the 
average  of  one  city,  bat  twenty  cities  rolled  into  one.    It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  wage  statistics  herewith  presented  have  been  com- 
piled with  care,  and  are  substantially  correct.    The  investigations  of 
the  consuls  have  been  so  painstaking  and  elaborate  that  on  some  of 
the  general  topics  of  the  circular  I  have  discarded  the  material  which 
I  have  collected,  as  being  merely  cumulative  of  what  they  so  well  pre- 
sent, and  therefore  unnecessary  of  repetition.    The  mass  of  informa- 
tion which  they  furnish  is  so  great  that  I  beg  to  make*my  remarks  on 
the  different  heads  as  brief  as  the  circumstances  of  each  case  will  allow. 

PAHTICTJLARS  OF  OCCUPATIONS  OP  THE  PEOPLE  OF  BRITAIN. 

The  1881  census  of  England  and  Wales  gives  these  particulars  of  the 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  which  are  important  collateral  facts  in 
a  study  of  wages : 


Class. 


Males. 


Profeasional 

Dometitio 

Commercial 

AffricnlUiral 

Indofltrial 

Xndeflnite  and  non-prodnctire. 


450,955 

258,508 

960,661 

1.818.344 

4,795.178 

4,856,256 


Total I  12,639,902 


Females.        Total. 


196,120 

1, 545, 802 

19, 467 

64,840 

1, 578, 189 

9, 930, 619 


18, 384, 537 


647,045 
1, 803, 810 

980.128 

1, 883, 184 

6, 373, 867 

14,786,875 


25,974,439 
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The  followiDg  are  the  principal  subdivisions  of  the  industrial  class: 

PersoDS  working  and  dealing  iu — 

Books,  priiJt«,  and  maps 105, 043 

Machines  and  iniplenients 267,976 

Houses,  furniture,  and  decorations 786.6^ 

Carriage  and  harness K7, 174 

Ships  and  hoats 54,080 

Chemicals  and  compounds 4^015 

Tobacco  and  pipes 23t,175 

Board  and  lodging ll->,^ 

Spirituous  drinks 65,058 

Food 44i?,eW 

Foodand  lodging  (total) eB!9.371 

Wool  and  worsted 23:<,256 

Silk €3,577 

Cotton  and  flax 584,470 

Unspecified  material 17U,345 

Textile  fabrics  (total) 1,053,G4» 

Dress ^ 9dM05 

Animal  substances (i8,d)t 

Vegetable  substances 16(^745 

Mines 44l//7i 

Stouc,  clay,  and  road-making 19:1,1® 

Earthenware  and  glass 74,407 

Iron  and  steel 361,343 

General  and  unspecified  commodities 816,1243 

Refuse  matters 14,339 

•      RATES  OF  WAGES. 

For  the  rates  of  wages  of  workers  of  every  class,  I  have  to  refer  to 
the  appended  tables.  The  rates  given  represent  in  general  the  wages 
paid  lor  the  full  time  of  six  days  in  a  week,  and  are  therefore  erroiieoas 
if  we  are  to  judge  the  workingmau's  position  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  the  end,  unless  he  has  had  continuous  work  and  been  blessed  with 
his  full  health  and  strength.  Shutting  down  of  mills,  working  at  short 
time,  drunkenness,  and  sickness  are  always  active  reducing  his  earnings, 
while  the  interest  on  his  debts  never  sleeps,  his  rents  run  on,  and  his 
food  and  clothes  must  be  obtained  whether  work  is  abundiint  or  slack. 
In  the  cousideraliun  of  this  topic  in  the  Consular  Report  No.  IC,  De- 
cember, \SS'\  I  showed  its  importance  by  reference  to  the  st^itis tics  kept 
by  the  Northumberland  Miners'  Union  Association  during  the  reign  of 
high  wages  on  theTyne,  when  the  loss  from  drunkeness  alone  anuHintcd 
to9j  per  cent;  while  from  all  causes  inducing  loss  of  tiineitwasi>ointed 
out  that  in  the  pottery  districts  the  difference  between  the  real  ami  ap- 
parent wages  was  20  per  cent.  Dr.  Farr  estimates  that  the  loss  of  time 
per  inhabitant  avernges5  per  cent,  a  year  from  sickness  alone.  Again, 
there  are  trades  which  from  their  very  nature  can  only  be  luirsned  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  house-painters  in  Ix)ndon  estimate 
their  working  season  at  six  or  seven  months  from  spring  to  autumn, 
after  which  there  is  little  or  no  work  for  them,  and  if  they  labor  at  all 
it  is  in  a  casual  way  at  whatever  their  hands  find  to  do.  I  was  informed 
by  an  old  painter  that  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  of  painters  to  labor 
at  their  trade  in  the  summer  season,  and  after  that  to  engage  iu  tallow- 
candle  making,  which  could  not  well  be  carried  on  in  hot  weather.  This 
DOW,  he  said,  is  all  changed  since  the  use  of  parafiine  came  in,  as  it  ean 
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be  made  into  candles  the  year  aroand,  and  the  painters  now  have  no 
complementary  trade  which  they  can  follow*  These  illustrations  present 
the  important  difference  between  real  and  apparent  wages,  which  I  wish 
to  em))ha8ize. 

Under  the  head  of  Government  employ  I  have  ii^iven  the  fnll  salary 
list  of  the  forei|!^  office,  which  is  the  best  paid  of  the  Government  de- 
partments, and  also  several  branches  of  the  post-office,  which  is  said 
to  represent  the  other  extreme.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  salaries  and 
wages  paid  in  the  British  civil  service  differ  from  those  of  the  United 
States  in  this  important  particnlar :  that  the  higher  positions  are  far 
better  compensated,  and  the  lower  far  worse.  Policemen  and  letter- 
carries  in  London  are  paid  from  $300  to  $375  a  year,  while  in  large 
American  cities  the  wages  of  the  same  classes  average  twice  and  three 
times  these  amounts. 

COST  OF  LIVmO  IN  LONDON. 

Cost  of  living  in  London,  in  so  far  as  that  refers  to  the  necessaries  of 
life,  food,  clothing,  &c.,  corresponds  so  exactly  with  the  tables  given  by 
the  consul  nt  Liverpool  on  thesubjectthat  I  beg  to  refer  to  them  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  prices  here.  The  great  imports  of  American  and  other 
produce  in  late  years  have  materially  reduced  the  cost  of  the  working- 
man's  food  e^iiecially,  and  as  the  first  and  principal  ports  of  landing 
are  Liverpool  and  London  the  effect  of  the  cheapness  of  price  has  been 
particularly  felt  in  these  centers.  English  fish  find  their  leading  mar- 
ket in  London,  and  so  concentrated  has  been  the  fish  monopoly  that  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  fish  dearer  in  the  maritime  towns  off  whose 
shores  they  were  caught  than  in  London  itself.  One  of  the  great 
objects  of  the  late  Fisheries  Exhibition  was  to  instill  into  the  minds  of 
workingmen  the  advantages  of  fish  as  a  prominent  article  of  diet,  but 
how  far  the  lesson  has  been  taken  to  heart  I  am  unable  to  say,  as  the 
Englishman  is  essentially  carnivorous  in  his  tastes,  and  prefers  a  chop 
or  a  steak  at  far  higher  cost,  even  if  he  can  ill  afford  to  spend  the 
money.  Among  the  common  laborers  and  the  lower  poor,  fish,  next  to 
bread  and  cheese,  has  long  been  the  main  reliance,  fried  fish  shops 
being  a  feature  of  all  the  low  quarters  of  London.  With  bread  at  3 
cents  a  pound,  tea  and  sugar  lower  tlifin  were  ever  known,  and  with  a 
downward  tendency  in  nearly  all  other  commodities,  the  condition  of 
the  London  workman  ought  not  to  be  uncomfortable  if  he  had  the  pru- 
dence of  the  Scotch  or  continental  workman.  Unfortunate^'  there  is 
no  national  food  in  general  use  cxeci)t  meat,  which  is  expensive.  In 
America  and  Italy  there  is  corn;  in  Ireland,  potatoes;  in  Scotland, 
oatmeal;  in  China  and  India,  rice;  and  in  France  there  is  the  consum- 
mate kno\vle<lge  among  the  i)oorer  classes  of  making  a  souj)  which 
costs  almost  nothing  and  yet  is  ])alatable  and  nutritious.  Even  Samuel 
Smiles,  the  author  of  "Thrift'^  an<l  "Self  Help,"  with  his  high  opinion 
of  the  indnstry  of  the  English  artisan,  says,  ''He  might  be  more  com- 
foitiible  and  independent  in  his  circumstances  were  he  as  prudent  as  he 
is  laborious,  but  improvidence  is  unhappily  the  defect  of  his  class." 
Going  buck  (o  the  time  of  Daniel  Defoe,  who  for  years  employed  100 
men  in  in  his  tile  and  brick  works  at  Tilbury,  we  find  him  saying : 

Good  linsbnndry  is  no  EngliKh  virtue.  It  neither  loves  nor  is  loved  by  ns  Eiif^lish- 
m -n.  The  EiigliHh  iret  fortunes  nnd  the  Dntcli  save  them;  and  thiH  observation  I 
have  made  between  Dutchmen  tind  KngUshmen,  that  where  an  Englishman  earns 20«. 
a  -week  and  bnt  jnst  lives^  as  we  call  it,  a  Dutchman  with  the  same  earnings  grows 
rich  and  leaves  his  children  iu  a  very  good  condition. 

The  general  cheapness  of  food  in  England,  which  has  resulted  in 
ruin  to  the  English  farmer,  has  been  a  great  boon  to  all  other  classes  of 
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labor,  and  it  woald  have  been  greater  were  household  management, 
cooking,  and  economy  better  understood  and  practiced.  Mayhew, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  poor  and  the  labor  of  London  has  never  been 
rivaled,  points  out  again  and  again  how  prone  the  poor  are  to  spend  a 
large  part  of  their  earnings  in  luxuries,  and  how  in  times  of  compara- 
tive prosperity  they  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  His  observa- 
tions, it  is  true,  are  leveled  not  against  the  better  class  of  artisan 
workers,  but  the  lower  grades  of  labor  and  the  hundred  and  one 
vagabond  pursuits  which  exist  in  London ;  but  the  same  evil  tendency, 
while  losing  some  of  its  force  as  it  passes  through  the  higher  grades, 
still  retains  enough  power  to  point  the  moral.  As  I  have  laid  stress 
upon  this  point  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  there  are  not  many 
thousands  of  hard-working  families  in  London  whose  household  econ- 
omy, sober  habits,  and  industrious  instincts  are  such  as  to  leave  noth- 
ing to  complain  of,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  improvement 
in  this  respect  is  progressive. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  RATES  OF  WAGES. 

I  have  made  many  inquiries  to  ascertain  the  comparison  between  the 
wages  of  1878  and  the  present,  and  the  result  has  been  that  I  find  the 
position  of  affairs  is  about  the  same.  1878  and  1884  may  both  be 
termed  years  of  depression,  and  the  price  of  iron,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  index  of  commercial  activity  in  England,  has  again  receded  to  the 
basis  of  1878,  the  lowest  in  thirty-two  years.  The  latest  export  aad 
import  statistics  show  a  contraction  from  the  former  year,  and  the 
complaintsof  dull  trade  grow  louder  daily.  1880,  '81,  '82  brought  wages 
up  fractionally,  and  in  some  instances  materially,  but  now  we  seem  t« 
have  drifted  back  to  1878.  One  thing  in  favor  of  the  workingman  is, 
that  food  is  somewhat  cheaper,  meat  alone  increasing  and  maintaining 
its  high  price.  In  the  late  agitation  in  relation  to  the  bill  against  cat- 
tle disease,  which  was  thought  at  the  time  to  imply  the  destruction  of 
the  live-cattle  trade,  the  greatest  opposition  was  manifested  against  it 
by  the  workingmen's  clubs  in  large  cities,  who  naturally  looked  upon 
any  cause  tending  to  raise  the  price  of  meat  as  a  calamity.  I  have 
mentioned  the  English  fondness  for  meat,  and  to  show  the  difference 
betwet- n  the  continental  nations  and  the  English  in  this  respect  I  re- 
produce the  figures  of  M.  Maurice  Block,  giving  the  pounds  consump- 
tion per  head  a  year:  '* United  Kingdom,  87;  France,  66;  Bussia,44; 
Prussia,  42;  Belgium,  40;  Italy  and  Spain,  29." 

HABITS  OF  THE  V^TOEKING  CLASSES. 

"  The  habits  of  the  working  classes,  whether  steady  or  otherwise,  sav- 
ing or  otherwise,  and  the  causes  which  principally  affect  their  habits 
for  good  or  evil." 

A  large  majority  of  the  London  workmen  can  certainly  be  ranked  as 
skillful  artisans  and  steady  and  industrious  citizens.  From  an  Ameri- 
can point  of  view,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  alacrity  in  every  branch  of 
work,  there  Is,  however,  a  general  slowness  in  action  which  at  first  might 
be  mistaken  for  laziness,  but  which  longer  experience  shows  to  be  what 
might  be  denominated  the  national  working  pace,  and  it  is  the  steadiness 
and  method  of  this  movement  under  low  pressure  which  has  built  up  the 
industrial  supremacy  of  Great  Britain.  There  is  also  a  large  class  whose 
inclination  for  work  is  measured  solely  by  their  actual  necessities,  and 
if  four  days'  work  in  a  week  will  furnish  shillings  enough  for  food,  and 
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especially  driDk,  the  other  days,  which  might  be  ased  for  increasing  their 
comfort,  are  idled  away  in  dissipation.  More  especially  is  this  &ue  of 
the  lower  wage-earners.  The  better-class  workman  is  exceedingly  pre- 
cise in  his  m<^e  of  doing  work,  and  lacks  ^at  ingenuity,  quickness,  and 
plastic  habit  of  adaptibility  to  circumstances  which  are  so  marked  in 
American  artisans.  He  has,  however,  a  dogged  perseverance  and  a 
capacity  for  hard  work  which  well  accounts  ibr  the  substantiality  of 
English  manufa6tures.  The  foremen  in  particular  I  have  noticed  are 
men  of  shrewdness,  activity,  and  great  common  sense.  Mr.  Mundella, 
speaking  of  the  efficiency  of  English  and  foreign  labor,  says: 

There  is  a  strennoasness  of  effort,  a  rapidity  and  deftness  of  movement,  which  I  have 
never  seen  equaled  except  in  the  United  States.  The  American,  being  of  the  same 
race,  1  rank  as  the  equal  of  the  En^j^lisbman.  I  do  not  believe  he  is  superior,  only  so 
far  as  he  excels  in  temperance  and  intelligence. 

As  regards  the  ability  of  the  working  classes  to  save,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  general  range  of  wages  is  such  that  the  comparatively  few  who 
are  endowed  with  greater  prudence  and  self  denial  than  the  rest  have 
a  chance  of  ending  the  year  with  money  in  hand.  Prof.  Leoni  Levi, 
writing  on  the  subject  of  British  wages,  divides  workmen  into  three 
classes:  (1)  Those  employed  in  works  requiring  higher  skilled  labor 
and  manufacture,  who  receive  from  $7.30  to  $9.73  (3()«.  to  40«.)  a  week ; 
(2)  those  employed  on  work  not  so  exclusive  or  technical,  $0.08  to  $8.52 
(25«.  to  358.)j  and  (3)  unskilled  labor,  $3.89  to  $5.60  (16«.  to  23«.).  It  will 
be  perceived  that  upon  this  basis  (which  I  consider  a  most  valuable  de- 
duction from  the  actual  facts)  that  the  margin  for  saving  is  small  in- 
deed, and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  met  by  the  fact  that  in  1861 
the  dei)oits  in  the  savings  banks  amounted  to  £41,646,000,  and  in  1882 
they  were  $83,651,000,  or  an  increase  of  101  i)er  cent.,  while  the  popula- 
tion had  only  increased  22  per  cent.  Much  of  this  increase  came  from  the 
laboring  classes,  and  it  is  a  strong  evidence  that  thrift  is  gaining  ground. 
The  Government  has  made  every  provision  for  encouraging  the  work- 
man to  lay  by  whatever  he  may  be  able  by  establishing  at  every  money 
office  in  the  postal  system  a  savings  bank  where  any  one  may  deposit 
not  more  than  £.S0  in  a  year,  with  interest  at  2J  per  cent.  The  lowest 
deposit  that  can  be  made  is  a  shilling,  but  in  order  to  stimulate  smaller 
Havings  forms  are  issued  about  the  size  of  ordinary  checks,  with  twelve 
divisions,  in  each  of  which  a  penny  postage-stamp  may  be  placed.  When 
the  form  has  thus  been  filled  with  twelve  stamps  it  will  be  received  as 
a  shilling  deposit. 

In  the  increase  in  savings,  the  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  the  greater  spread  of  education,  the  decrease  in  pauper- 
ism, the  exertions  of  the  churches,  the  good  done  by  philanthropic  so- 
cieties, and  the  action  of  wise  legislative  measures  we  find  some  of  the 
causes  of  the  improvement  of  the  working  classes  and  some  of  the  re- 
sults. Drunkenness,  thriftlessuess,  and  gambling  are  the  causes  which 
still  hamper  the  upward  movement,  but  the  results  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  as  seen  in  the  higher  wages,  in  better  food,  clothing,  and  dwell- 
ings, give  high  hopes  of  the  successful  continuance  of  the  good  work. 
The  consul  at  Bristol  gives  an  interesting  table  dealing  with  the  con- 
sumption of  beer  and  spirits,  which  puts  in  compact  statistical  form  the 
large  per  capita  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  but  no  statistics  can  present 
the  misery,  crime,  and  poverty  resulting.  The  strong  drinking  tastes 
of  the  English  people,  supported  by  centuries  of  tradition  and  encour- 
aged by  the  climate,  are  admitted  to  be  the  worst  enemy  to  combat  and 
the  greatest  evil  of  the  country.  Betting  on  horse  races  is,  tmfortu- 
nately,  largely  on  the  increase,  and  is  indulged  in  by  every  class  of 
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society.  Racing  in  different  parts  of  England  takes  place  nearly  every 
day,  and  is  followed  with  the  keenest  eagerness.  In  London  there  are 
two  daily  papers  of  wide  circulation  devoted  exclusively  to  sports,  as 
well  as  numerous  weeklies  aQd  semi-weeklies;  and  the  amount  of  space 
allotted  to  descriptions  of  races,  quotations  of  betting,  and  prophecies, 
in  the  regular  dailies,  shows  how  deep  a  hold  the  excitement  of  racing 
has  upon  the  public.  On  the  result  of  any  great  race  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  millions  of  dollars  depend,  and  the  system  of  l>ettJng 
with  ^^bookmakers''  is  such  that  the  public  is  almost  invariably  the 
loser.  The  demoralization  thus  created  and  the  amount  of  money  lost 
is  not  second  to  the  lottery  systems  of  southern  countries,  and  in  Lon- 
don, between  the  temptations  of  the  publican  and  bookmaker,  the  sur- 
plus earnings  of  thousands  of  laborers,  artisans,  and  clerks  have  little 
chance  of  reaching  the  savings  bank.  Now  that  to  the  pernicious  system 
of  stock  and  produce  gambling  in  America  is  being  rapidly  added  to  the 
English  racing  mania,  we  may  look  for  increased  depravity  in  our  youths, 
and  a  waste  of  money  on  a>  larger  scale  than  before  if  the  preseut  results 
are  any  criterion. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EKPL0YJ6. 

The  statement  of  the  feeling  that  exists  in  Loudon  between  employer 
and  employ6  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  Old  servants  in  house- 
holds, old  emx^rloy^s  in  banks,  and  in  some  stoics  and  factories,  are  still 
treated  with  the  former  jbrbearance  and  courtesy  which  was  one  of  the 
lovable  traits  of  the  relationship  between  master  and  servant  in  English 
life.  But  the  patriarchal  system  of  personal  attachment,  wheretheniaster 
was  the  father  and  guide  to  his  workmen,  is  fast  going  out  of  date,  and 
now  lingers  only  in  smaller  manufacturing  towns  and  in  the  country. 
The  greater  independence  of  the  workingman  has  changed  the  charac- 
ter of  the  connection,  and  now  the  feeling  is  one  of  indifference,  the 
master  getting  as  much  work  out  of  his  men  as  lie  can,  and  they  en- 
deavoring to  do  just  enough  to  maintain  their  places  and  earn  their 
wages.  I  have  even  heard  the  feeling  existing  described  as  one  of  bit- 
terness ;  but  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  general. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  LABOR. 

Labor  is  well  organized  in  London,  every  branch  of  trade  uniting  in 
unions  for  the  maintenance  of  their  members  and  the  defense  of  their 
rights ;  and  in  this  canneulion  it  niUvSt  not  be  overlooked  that  most  of 
the  trade  unions  throughout  the  country  have  their  head  office  in,  and 
are  jiarlially  directed  from,  London.  For  the  general  laws  bearing  uiwn 
the  subject  1  have  to  refer  to  the  rei)ort  from  Glasgow,  where  fall  de- 
tails are  given.  There  are  several  hundretl  trade  unions  in  Jjon4lon.  I 
will  take  as  an  example  the  Operative  Bricklayers'  Society,  now  in  its 
thirty-sixth  year  of  organization,  the  particulars  of  which  have  been 
furnished  me  by  Mr.  Conlson,  the  general  secretary. 

The  society  consists  of  0,07")  members,  <Uvided  into  128  bnmches.  The 
yearly  income  amounts  to  $45,000.  or  an  average  cost  of  02  cctits  a 
month  to  each  member ;  and  the  present  worth  of  the  society  is  $142,000. 
Since  18G9  the  union  has  paid  the  following  Uenefits  to  memt»ers  and 
their  families:  For  sickness,  $150,500;  for  funerals,  $37,000 ;  for  acnri- 
dents,  $2,000;  grants  to  ot  ler  trades,  $4,000;  for  trade  privileges, 
$20,000 ;  superannnation,  $  r>0— making  a  to:al  of  about  $200,000. 

QuiiUjfioaiionofmembera* — Every  bricklayer  who  furnishes  satisfactory 
evidence  that  he  is  in  good  health  and  has  worked  at  the  trade  for  two, 
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three,  or  five  years,  and  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty-five  years 
Entrance  fee,  $1.25. 

Cojitribuiions  as  per  age, — ^Twelve  cents  a  week  np  to  thirty  years  of 
a^e;  13  cents  up  to  thirty-five  years;  14  cents  up  to  forty  years,  and 
16  cents  up  to  forty-five  years.  Any  member  who  has  completed  one 
year  and  paid  the  rsites  is  free,  and  entitled  to  traveling,  sick  pay, 
funeral,  and  other  benefits.  Those  admitted  from  forty  five  to  fifty-five 
years  of  a<re  pay  6  cents,  and  are  entitled  to  trade  and  funeral  benefits. 

Trade  benefits. — From  the  time  a  branch  is  opened  all  members  are 
entitled  to  su[>port  to  maintain  the  established  wages  and  trade  customs 
of  the  district ;  also  traveling  benefit,  37  cents  a  station.  (There  are 
sixteen  relieving  stations  in  London,  where  bricklayers  in  search  of 
work  are  entitled  to  apply.) 

Sick  benefit — ^Two  dollars  and  ninety-three  cents  per  week  for  thirteen 
weeks;  $1.94  for  the  next  thirteen  weeks;  $1.10  for  the  next  year  and 
a  half,  and  73  cents  for  the  remainder  of  illness. 

Funeral  benefit — Seventy-three  dollars.  To  free  and  overaged  mem- 
bers, $29.20. 

Optional  benefifn. — On  payment  of  2  cents  a  week  for  accident,^when 
permanently  afflicted,  $244;  when  injured  at  builder's  works,  a  further 
sum  of  $244  for  legal  expenses  to  establish  a  just  claim  for  compensation 
for  injuries  and  loss  of  employment. 

Superannuation  benefit. — For  2  cents  a  week ;  if  a  member  fifteen 
years,  97  cents  a  week ;  twenty  yc^ars,  $1.21  a  week ;  twenty-five  years, 
$1.4G;  thirty  years,  $1.94.  Aged  and  infirm  members  may  work  for 
any  wages  they  can  obtain. 

Extra  sick  allowance. — For  2  cents  a  week  an  extra  97  cents. 

The  rate  of  wages  is  fixed  at  18  cents  an  hour  for  fifty-two  and  a  half 
hours  a  week  in  summer  ($9.05),  and  forty-eight  hours  in  winter  ($8.04), 
for  London.  At  Swindon,  one  of  the  outside  branches,  the  work  is  60 
hours  in  summer,  at  13  cents  an  hour  ($7.80).  The  full  rate  varies  from 
$10.30  a  week  at  Hampstead  and  Kichmond  (filty-six  and  a  half  hours, 
at  18  cents)  to  $6.07  at  Iron  Bridge,  or  about  11  cents  for  fifty  five  hours. 

STRIKES. 

London  has  been  singularly  free  from  strikes,  which  isperhapsdue  to  the 
large  number  of  workers  who  can,  in  case  of  need,  readily  be  obtained  to 
take  the  place  of  the  strikers.  From  interior  towns  we  constantly  hoar  of 
strikes  and  rumors  of  strikes,  and  yet  the  great  center  of  trade  unionism 
is  scarcely  ever  the  scene  of  the  riotous  or  imssive  contests  which  are 
so  common  elsewhere.  Last  year  the  bricklayers  had  but  one  dispute 
in  London,  which  was  against  increasing  the  hours  of  working  in  Lam- 
beth until  4  o'clock  on  Saturdays.  They  were  unsuccessful,  after  spend- 
ing $3oO  of  the  society  fnnd  to  maintain  their  ])oint.  At  present  the 
only  strike  in  progress  is  that  of  shoemakers  in  the  common  kinds  of 
wholesale  work,  who  demand  a  uniform  price-list.  This  was  referred 
to  arbitradon,  but  the  result  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  men  have 
rejected  the  com])romise  list  and  have  refused  to  latify  the  agreement. 
Tlie  whole  question  is  at  this  time  unsettled,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to 
future  i)roceediugs  is  operating  very  detrimeutiilly  upon  the  wholesale 
shoe  trade. 

The  general  efiects  of  strikes,  except  the  few  on  record  where  the 
eni]>loyers  have  almost  immediately  ca[>itulated,  is  to  injure  both  sides, 
the  workiogmen  suffering  more  than  the  master.  Unsuccessful  strikes, 
which  are  in  the  majarity,  represent  a  dead  loss  to  the  workingmen, 
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while  a  siiccessftil  strike  is  often  gained  at  sach  an  expense,  ibrongh 
lost  time,  that  the  additional  increment  to  the  wage  may  take  many 
months  to  place  the  workman  in  his  former  financial  condition. 

FOOD  PURCHASES. 

Working  people  are  allowed  to  purchase  whatever  and  wherever  they 
choose,  there  being  no  restriction  on  their  freedom  in  this  respect.  The 
former  evil  castom,  by  which  employers  famished  goods  to  their  work- 
men on  the  credit  of  the  employe's  wages  as  secnrity,  led  to  so  many 
abases  that  the  practice  was  prohibited  by  the  passage  of  the  truck 
acts,  which,  I  believe,  are  seldom  violated  in  London.  Wages  in  gen- 
eral trades  are  paid  weekly  on  Satarday,  the  half  holiday,  bat  the  pay- 
ment on  Friday  is  rapidly  gaining  groand.  A  late  act  of  Parliament 
prohibits  the  payment  of  wages  in  public  houses,  a  common  custom, 
which  usaally  resalte4  to  the  undue  benefit  of  the  publican. 

CO-OPERATIVE  STORES. 

Th^power  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  London  is  very  strong, 
both  in  the  large  trade  carried  on  by  the  "  stores,"  as  they  are  called, 
and  the  effect  they  have  had  in  a  competitive  way  in  compelling  in- 
dividuals and  firms  engaged  in  retail  business  to  cut  down  their  former 
large  profits  somewhat  in  conformity  with  the  profits  of  the  co-opera- 
tive stores.  The  i)ublic  have  had  their  attention  strongly  directed 
to  the  diff'erence  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  and  greater  care 
is  now  exercised  in  buying  than  ever  before.  In  the  general  retail  trade 
we  find  a  tendency  to  multiply  monster  establishments,  where  ready- 
money  payments  are  enforced  (a  leading  principle  of  the  co-operative 
Hystem),  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  such  signs  as  this  displayed  in 
some  of  the  smaller  shops  **  Cash  payments !  The  stores  defied  P  show- 
ing the  rivalry  they  fear,  and  the  standard  of  cheapness  they  wish  to 
hold  forth  to  gain  customers.  The  English  shopkeeper  has  been  known 
for  his  long  credits.  This  system  is  now  going  out,  and  the  ready- 
money  feature  of  cooperation  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  change. 
Another  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  co-operative  stores  extend  the 
field  of  their  operations  beyond  their  own  doors ;  as  special  private 
concerns,  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  extensive  patronage  of  the 
stores,  enter  into  combination  to  furnish  goods  to  the  co-operative  mem- 
bers at  a  reduction  of  from  5  to  20  per  cent,  from  regular  rates.  Armed 
with  amember's  ticket  which  costs  from2«.6d.to5«.,aud  theextensive  list 
of  establishments  in  connection  with  the  stores,  one  can  command  a  sub- 
stantial discount  on  almost  any  article  purchasable.  The  stores  main- 
tain a  reputation  for  cheapness,  variety,  and  high  quality  of  their  stocky 
and  are  slowly  but  surely  pushing  the  small  trader  to  the  wall.  He  can- 
not buy,  sell,  or  manage  as  cheaply  as  his  antagonist,  and  yet  he  most 
make  an  effort  to  keep  his  prices  somewhat  on  a  level  with  ^< store'' 
rates.  Unlike  many  interior  cities  the  patronage  of  co-operation  in 
London  is  mostly  confined  to  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  the  work- 
ingmeu  getting  some  benefit  from  the  cheapening  prices  of  his  local 
tr^esmen. 

DWELLINGS  OF  THE  LONDON  WORK  PEOPLE. 

Having  given  above  some  information  upon  the  general  condition  of 
working  people,  their  habits,  food,  wages,  and  mode  of  life,  I  will  con- 
fine this  section  to  the  question  of  their  dwellings. 
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Macanlay  once  said  that  there  was  nothing  so  ridiculous  as  to  see  the 
English  nation  in  a  spasm  of  virtue;  and  there  were  not  wanting  critics 
when  the  last  topic  of  interest,  the  better  housing  of  the  poor,  was 
pushed  to  the  front,  to  predict  that  it  would  be  a  short  lived  benevolent 
excitement,  and  that  matters  would  soon  fall  back  into  the  old  ruts.  The 
appointment  of  a  royal  commission  to  iuvestigate  the  subject,  and  the 
continued  and  practical  attention  which  is  still  strongly  maintained, 
force  me  to  believe  that  the  interest  awakened  is  not  ephemeral,  but 
that  great  and  lasting  good  will  result  to  the  poor  from  the  movement, 
for  which  the  public  are  indebted  to  the  enterprise  of  the  metropolitan 
press.  When  one  has  been  through  the  slums  of  London  and  has  seen 
the  overcrowding,  the  indecency  and  brutality  of  the  wretched  inmates, 
he  can  appreciate  how  vast  is  the  misery,  and  how  great  the  difQculty 
that  faces  those  whose  means  and  endeavors  are  enlisted  in  the  cause 
of  improvement. 

The  statistics  of  the  number  of  persons  per  inhabited  house  in  Lon- 
don range  from  5.72  in  Croydon  (one  of  the  suburbs)  to  13.14  in  the 
parish  of  St  Anne,  Soho,  a  crowded  district  between  the  great  arteries 
of  London,  the  Strand  and  Oxford  street.  Here  is  a  honeycomb  of 
courts  and  blind  alleys  which  is  l>ewildering  in  its  intrica<3y,  and  a  stand- 
ing marvel  that  its  limited  space  can  contain  the  swarming  population. 
But  mere  statistics  of  apparent  overcrowding  seem  to  be  no  criterion  of 
the  misery,  as  we  find  that,  in  the  most  wretched  quarters,  Shoreditch, 
Batcliffe,  and  Whitechapel  maintain  the  more  respectable  figures  of  7.50 
to  8.50  per  house. 

The  popular  interest  may  do  much  by  stimulating  to  greater  work 
the  agencies  now  in  existence,  and  by  creating  new  ones ;  and  in  meas- 
uring what  can  be  done,  the  results  already  accomplished  by  the  Pea- 
body  Donation  Fund,  the  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  the 
Queen's  Park  Estate,  the  Metropolitan  Association,  and  many  similar 
organizations,  ought  to  be  attentively  noticed.  A  consideration  of  the 
first  three  mentioned,  which  exhibit  some  difference  in  system,  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

(1.)  The  Peabody  buildings,  scattered  in  different  parts  of  London, 
are  substantial,  many-roomed  establishments,  erected  with  the  closest 
care  as  to  sanitation,  and  maintained  and  managed  with  skill  and  pru- 
dence. So  that  the  really  deserving  poor  may  take  advantage  of  the 
benefits,  the  characters  of  the  applicants  for  rooms  are  inquired  into, 
and  persons  earning  more  than  SOs.  ($7.50)  a  week  are  not  admitted. 
The  average  earnings  of  tlie  head  of  each  family  occupying  rooms  are 
now  $5.75.  Varying  with  the  nature  of  the  accommodation,  and  the 
desirability  of  the  location,  the  prices  charged  are  as  follows :  One  room 
per  week,  48  to  85  cents ;  two  rooms,  73  cents  to  $1.58 ;  three  rooms,  97 
centB  to  $1.76;  four  rooms,  $1.70  to  $1.84.  Nearly  every  trade  is  rep- 
resented among  the  tenants,  the  following  being  the  leading  occupa- 
tions :  Laborers,  582 ;  porters,  463 ;  police  constables,  267 ;  needle- 
women, 277;  carmen,  201;  charwomen,  181;  messengers,  125;  ware- 
bouse  laborers,  150  ;  and  printers,  124.  The  nineteenth  annual  report 
states  that  the  fund  was  created  by  George  Peabody,  the  American 
philanthropist,  who  gave  £500,000  for  the  purpose.  Up  to  the  end  of 
1883,  the  interest  and  receipts  of  rent  made  the  fund  £830,000.  There 
was  borrowed  from  the  public  works  commissioners  and  others  the 
snra  of  £390,000,  of  which  £362,000  remain  unpaid,  thus  bringing  the 
total  capital  up  to  £1,192,000.  In  1883  £120,000  were  expended  for 
lands  and  buildings,  and  33  blocks  were  opened  containing  1,828  rooms; 
26  new  Mocks  will  shortly  be  erected.    There  are  now  occupied  9,693 
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rooms,  exclusive  of  bath-rooms,  laundries,  &c.  These  rooms  oomprise 
4,359  dwellings — 73  of  4  rooms,  1,521  of  3  rooms,  2,073  of  2  rooms,  and 
602  of  1  room — occupied  by  18,009  persons.  The  rent  in  all  cases  in- 
cludes the  free  use  of  water,  sculleries,  &c.  The  death-rate  in  these 
buildings  was  18.60  per  1,000,  which  is  1.77  less  than  the  London  aver- 
age. 

^2.)  The  Improved  Industrial  Buildings  Company  has  now  been  in 
existence  for  twenty-one  years,  and  celebrated  the  event  a  few  w«^ks 
since  by  opening  257  additional  dwellings  in  Soho.  The  principle  by 
which  this  company  is  governed  is  thus  stated: 

Althongh  tbe  work  engaged  in  is  philanthropic  in  itn  character  and  aims,  this  fad 
has  been  sabonlinate  to  tho  conviction  that  the  independence  of  the  tenants  ooald 
not  be  maintained  or  tbe  necessary  funds  secnred  for  the  work  nnless  a  fair  dividt-od 
conld  be  paid  on  the  capital  subscribed.  The  wisdom  of  that  coarse  is  best  illastrared 
by  the  rapid  progress  of  the  company,  for  which  on  the  one  hand  philanthropy  has 
6ubscribe<l  tbe  capital,  and  on  the  other  the  tenants  have  in  no  sense  been  the  recipi- 
ents of  charity.  They  simply  enjoy  complete,  comfortable,  and  healthy  homes,  in 
good  positions,  for  about  tbe  same  rent  they  formerly  paid  for  one  or  two  rooms  in  iU« 
adapted  and  unsanitary  houses. 

The  houses  are  built  in  large  blocks,  but  each  tenement  is  <^  self-con- 
tained," usually  comprising  a  kitchen,  water  supply,  and  one  or  two 
bedrooms,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  is  such  as  to  make  them 
almost  as  desirable  as  private  houses.  The  height  of  tbe  rooms  is  8  feet 
6  inches,  and  the  superficial  and  cubic  area  120  feet  and  1,000  feet^  re- 
spectively. The  rents  average  for  one  room  in  the  iMwrer  districts,  51 
cents  a  week;  in  the  central  and  western  districts  the  prices  range,  for 
one  or  more  rooms,  from  GO  cents  to  $3.04,  the  latter  being  charged  for 
a  few  Groom  dwellings ;  the  greater  majority  are  3  or  4  room  tenements, 
averaging  under  $2.  The  company  owns  4,314  tenements,  occupied  by 
21,500  persons.  In  addition,  there  are  now  in  course  of  erection  610 
tenements,  capable,  in  all,  of  holding  25,000  tenants,  at  a  yearly  rental 
of  $500,000.  The  capital  invested  is  $4,750,000,  paying  5  per  cent,  a 
year  to  shareholders. 

(3.)  Near  Paddiugton  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  cheapness 
and  beauty  of  the  cottage  system  of  tenements,  as  distinct  from  the 
block  system  just  described.  This  is  the  Queen's  Park  Estate,  which 
consists  of  about  3,000  houses,  renting  from  $2  to  $2.50  a  week,  and 
containing  a  population  of  15,000.  The  buildings  are  of  brick,  two 
stories  high,  designed  with  such  architectural  skill  and  varieil  both  in 
form  and  color  with  such  fine  taste  as  to  give  to  the  whole  an  appear- 
ance of  an  esthetic  city,  rather  than  what  is  generally  associated  with 
the  idea  of  an  artisans'  locality,  where  so  often  the  ^^architecture"  is 
only  the  monotonous  and  naked  plainness  of  straight  lines.  I  was 
greatly  struck  with  the  rich  display  of  flowers  that  appeared  in  every 
window  and  garden,  and  the  evident  care  and  pride  the  tenants  took 
to  beautify  their  surroundings.  The  churches,  schools,  and  stores  are 
all  built  in  harmony  with  the  cottages,  making  together  one  of  the 
prettiest  parts  of  Loudon. 

I  earnestly  recommend  a  study  of  these  three  systems,  as  the  qaestioQ 
of  the  better  and  cheaper  accommodation  of  workingmen  is  already  a 
pressing  necessity  in  many  of  our  large  cities.  There  are  about  10<),000 
persons  in  London  living  in  these  specially  provided  industrial  dwellings, 
and  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  need  of  the  continuance  of  tbe 
system.  The  buildings  are  never  in  want  of  tenants,  as  the  snperior 
advantages  and  cheaper  rates  make  applicants  numerous. 
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RENTED  DWELLINGS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

The  namber  and  rentals  of  dwelling-honses  in  England  and  Wales 
are  thas  stated  in  the  ceosns : 


SenUl. 


Under  ieiO 

A 10  anil  tmiler  £15 
£15  au<l  undor  £20 . . 
£JOan(l  uD«l«r£:iO., 
£30  and  nnd«*r  £50 
£30  and  uudfr£lOO 
£100  and  apwarda . . 

Total 


Number. 


2»  028, 162 
721, 170 
418. 003 
251,780 
24:^  O'lO 
104«056 
00,037 


4,408»7<3 


Per  cent 


58.8 
lOLl 
0l8 
5.6 
5.4 
3.1 
LT 


100.0 


These  figures  represent  the  gross  valuation  of  unfurnished  houses. 
The  real  rental  is  about  15  per  ceut.  more.  But  in  judging  what  a  ten- 
ant must  pay,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  rates  and  taxes  fall  in 
most  cases  on  the  tenant  and  not  on  the  landlord,  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  taxes  on  an  average  amount  to  one-quarter  of  the  rental. 
A  house  estimated  in  the  census  at  £10  ($50)  gross  would  give  an  actual 
rental  of  $57.50,  and,  with  the  addition  of  rates  and  taxes,  the  rental 
in  an  American  sense  would  be  $71.87,  or  an  increase  of  42  per  cent,  on 
the  census  figures.  I  have  here  taken  the  moderate  increment  of  one- 
quarter  (5«.  in  the  pound  sterling)  to  represent  the  a\  erage  taxes.  In 
large  cities  or  in  the  suburbs  where  extensive  improvements  are  in 
progress,  it  mounts  to  8  and  even  10  shillings  in  the  pound,  while  in 
some  country  districts  it  is  as  low  as  2«.  6d.y  or  one-eighth. 

t 

HOW  A  LONDON  ENGINEER  LIVES. 


The  following  interview  is  with  a  good  representative  of  the  better 
class,  and  is  valuable  as  illustrating  the  mode  and  means  of  life  of 
a  sober  and  industrious  mechanic : 

I  am  fifty-two  yeAraof  age  and  am  employed  an  an  enn^iue-driver  at  the Elec- 
tric Ligbt  Works.  I  have  a  wife  and  three  children;  the  eldest,  a  hoy,  earns  10«. 
(^.44)  a  week ;  the  others  are  too  young  to  do  anything.  My  wages  are  £2  ($il.72)  a 
week;  in  18^  the  same  position  commanded  £2.10.  The  hours  of  labor  are  from  6 
a.  m,  to  6.30  p.  m. ;  on  Saturdays  till  2  p.  ui.,  or  70^  hours  a  week.  My  habits  are 
steady.    I  do  not  drink,  and  I  try  to  be  act  contented  as  I  can.    My  income  and  ex- 

penaes  are: 

Sbillhigs  a  yoar. 

My  wages,  40«.  a  week 2^.060 

Baoeivefrom  my  son  10a.  a  week B20 

Total  income 2,(03 

Honae  rent,  8«.  6if.  a  week 442 

I>ae8  to  Foresten  Society 37^ 

Insnrauceon  lives  of  self  and  family 143 

Food,  about  2U.  a  week 1,193 

Total  expenses  enumerated l»814i 

This  leaves  me  about  £42  (t200)  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  clothes,  schooling, 
medicine, 'bus  fard,  Ac.  Were  it  not  for  the  aid  of  my  son  1  could  not  get  along. 
Meat  is  expensive.  I  pay  78.  for  beef  on  Sunday  and  Monday.  I  ean  save  a  little  now 
mad  then,  always  have  enough,  but  none  to  spare. 
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SAFETY  OF  FACTORY  AND  MILL  EMPLOYlte. 

This  section  of  the  circnlar  asks  for  the  means  adopted  for  the  safety 
of  work  people,  the  provisions  made  for  them  in  case  of  accident,  and 
the  consideration  given  by  employers  to  their  moral  and  physical  well- 
being.    In  nearly  all  the  consular  reports  will  be  foand  reference  to  the 
operation  of  the  factories  and  workshop  acts  of  1878,  which  will  amply 
cover  the  requirements  of  this  inquiry,  upon  which  I  have  hitherto  ad- 
dressed the  Department.    London  is  laid  out  in  sanitary  districts,  the 
inspector  of  which,  under  certain  restrictions,  has  the  right  of  entrance 
into  any  house  or  shop  to  ascertain  its  sanitary  condition.    London  is 
a  practical  and  charitable  city  where  free  or  nearly  free  hospitals 
abound.    Many  of  the  trades  maintain  schools  and  homes  for  orphan 
children  of  their  craftsmen,  and,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  means  are  ex- 
tended to  the  sick  and  destitute.    I  have  not  learned,  however,  that 
employers  in  general  pay  any  attention  to  the  physical  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  their  employes  beyond  what  the  law  or  tbeir  own  individual  sense 
of  justice  and  charity  dictates,  unless  we  except  those  large  firms  who 
board  and  keep  their  employes  in  their  own  buildings,  and  who  by  so 
doing  have  a  greater  responsibility  placed  upon  them. 

POLITICAL  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

The  workman's  political  influence  will  soon  become  a  great  factor  in 
the  Biitish  franchise  system.  The  Liberal  party  in  bringing  forward 
and  passing  through  the  House  of  Commons  the  representation  of  the 
people  act  (a  copy  of  which  I  append),  which  it  isestimated  will  add 
2,000,000  of  voters  to  the  electorate,  have  forced  the  Conservative  party 
in  the  House  of  Lords  to  admit  that  there  is  no  disagreement  as  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  thns  practically  insuring  its  ultimate  passage. 
Consul  Jones  has  made  a  specialty  of  reporting  on  the  question  of 
the  franchise,  and  I  have,  therefore,  to  refer  to  his  elaborate  statement. 

Strictly  B|)eaking  the  workingman  pays  no  direct  imperial  taxes,  as 
all  incomes  under  £150  are  exempt,  and  the  classes  of  labor  which  we 
have  been  considering  rarely  have  incomes  amounting  to  that  sum. 
But  he  pays  local  taxation  either  directly  or  through  his  increased 
rent,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  commodities,  as  beer,  spirits,  and 
tobacco,  &c.,  on  which  heavy  duties  are  levied,  he  consumes.  The  gen- 
eral tendency  of  legislation  is  in  favor  of  labor,  independent  of  any 
strong  demand  from  the  workman  himself.  Several  beneficial  acts  on 
the  statute  books  have  been  the  result  of  direct  agitation  by  the  work- 
ingmen,  but  more  have  been  placed  there  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
legislation. 

CAUSES  OP  EMIGEATION. 

The  emigration  during  1883  of  persons  of  British  and  Irish  origin  was 
320,118,  the  largest  on  record.  For  some  time  past  agencies  have  been 
forming  to  ]>romote  emigration  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  press  has 
favored  the  idea  as  a  double  means  of  benefiting  the  emigrants  and  the 
country  they  leave,  and  it  was  therefore  a  surprise  to  find  by  the  statis- 
tics of  the  first  six  months  of  1884,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  1883,  that  there  had  been  a  falling  off  of  alK)ut  30  per  cent. 
The  colonial  office  has  lately  caused  to  be  printed  as  a  parliamentary 
paper  Mr.  Boyd^s  scheme  for  a  state-directed  emigration  of  200,000  p»<- 
sons  annually  to  Canada,  for  the  expenses  of  which  the  Government  is 
asked  to  provide  £20,000,000  of  emigration  stock.    Mr.  Boyd  justifies 
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its  necessity  ^'  in  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
excessive  and  increasing  at  a  prodigious  rate ;  hence  widely-spread  dis- 
tress, much  crime,  drunkenness,  an<l  unreasonable  competition,  evils  for 
which  the  only  practical  remedy  will  be  found  to  be  national  emigra- 
tion." As  the  question  is  likely  to  come  up  in  Parliament,!  call  atten- 
tion to  it  as  an  important  point  in  the  emigration  of  the  future. 

As  to  the  occupations  of  emigrants  leaving  for  the  United  States  the 
board  of  trade  furnishes  the  following  particulars  for  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  its  report  for  1883 :  Males,  adults,  general  laborers  (one  third 
of  the  total),  50,636;  occupations  not  stated,  12,120;  gentlemen,  pro- 
fessional men,  and  merchants,  6,999;  farmers  and  graziers,  4,363;  me- 
chanics, 3,792 ;  qaarrymen,  3,550 ;  clerks  and  agents,  1,3.'^5;  carpenters 
and  joiners,  1,158,  &c.  Female  adults,  domestic  and  farm  servants, 
19,482  ;  no  occupations,  45,150. 

FEMALE  LABOR  IN  LONDON. 

According  to  the  census  there  are  about  3,500,000  women  who  are 
earning  wages  in  England  and  Wales,  and  if  the  present  tendency  is 
maintained  of  extending  the  field  of  female  labor  1)3'  their  larger  employ- 
ment in  existing  occupations,  and  the  opening  up  to  them  of  new  trades 
and  professions  as  prejudice  dies  away,  the  next  decade  will  see  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  women  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  gain 
their  own  livelihood.  The  work  that  the  more  ambitious  women  are 
now  striving  for  demands  some  technical  education,  which,  thanks  to 
the  multiplication  of  technical  institutes  in  London  during  the  past  few 
yeArs,  can  now  be  obtained  without  much  difficulty.  In  speaking  of 
this  question  a  few  days  ago  Miss  King,  who  is  the  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Employment  of  Women,  said : 

Thinfi^s  are  mending  somewhat.    A  great  impetns  has  been  given  to  female  educa- 
tion of  late  years,  and  the  time  is  cominit  wbea  it  will  be  regarded  as  much  incumbent 
opoD  parents  to  train  their  daughters  to  earn  their  living  as  if  they  were  boys.    The 
greikt  want  is  training — sound,  practical,  technical  training.    In  a  small  way  we  have 
endeavored  to  supply  this  want  by  our  class  for  teaching  bookkeeping,  which  we 
started  twenty  years  ago,  and  still  keep  on.    Our  pupils  receive  lbs,  a  week  for  the 
first  year,  rising  afterwards  to  £80  and  £100  a  year.    Since  our  first  class  was  started 
others  of  all  descriptions  have  increased  and  mnltiplied.    There  is  the  (Uty  and  Guilds 
Art  School,  where  girls  go  through  a  three  years'  course  in  wood  engraving;  S  gnor 
BuUetti's  wood-carving  class  in  Albert  Hall;  Miss  Long's  office,  where  plan-tracing 
ia  taagbt ;  and  girls  learn  practical  printing  in  the  Womau's  Priutin^  Society,  West- 
minster.   There  is  a  chro mo-lithographic  school  in  Bloomsbury.     Designing  is  taught 
at  Sonth  Kensingtou,  and  tapestry,  china  painting,  and  other  decorative  work  are 
tanji^ht  in  numerous  places.    There  is  a  complete  curriculum  for  women  desiring  to 
stndy  medicine,  in  Henrietta  street.    A  lady  pharmaceutical  chemist  in  Paddington 
takes  apprentices,  and  after  three  years'  training  they  go  up  for  examination,  and  are 
a«  thoroughly  competent  to  dispense  medicines  as  any  male  chemist.    I  need  not  refer 
to  the  training  colleges  for  teachers ;  they  have  long  been  in  existence.    The  nursing 
institutes  are  more  recent.     All  are  doing  good  work. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  says  an  intelligent  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
in  a  series  of  articles  entitled  **  Women  who  Work,''  the  Messrs.  Donlton, 
the  iamous  art-pottery  makers  in  Lambeth,  employed  in  artistic  work 
only  three  girls,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  could  be  found. 
Now  over  300  girls  are  at  work,  and  the  number  of  technically  educated 
applicants  for  situations  tells  the  story  of  the  change.  To  be  eligible 
for  admittance  a  girl  must  have  passed  the  elementary  examinations  of 
an  art  school  and  be  at  least  thirteen  years  old.  The  payment  is  at 
first  low,  beginning  at  75  cents  to  $1  a  week,  and  rising  according  to 
merit.    The  weekly  average  earnings  of  a  good  steady  worker  (piece- 
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work  being  the  rale)  are  from  $5  to  $6.25,  bot  there  are  cases  where  the 
earnings  ainoant  to  $20  and  $25. 

Another  branch  in  which  women  have  been  snccessftil  is  as  employ^ 
in  telegraph  and  telephone  offices,  there  being  over  1,000  female  telegra- 
phists in  London  alone,  against  a  few  score  in  1870,  when  the  Govern- 
ment took  over  the  management  of  the  telegraph  system.  Any  girl  from 
fonrteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  after  passing  the  civil-service  exami- 
nation, maybe  entered  as  a  free  pupil  in  the  post-office  telegraph  schooL 
Li  three  months,  generally,  she  is  enabled  to  undertake  the  simpler 
matters  of  an  office,  and  receives  at  first  $2.50  a  week,  rising  25  cents 
a  week  per  annum  to  $4.25,  and  then  by  36  cents  a  week  per  annum 
to  $6.75.  At  the  Central  telegraph  office  there  are  424  seoond-class 
clerks  (women)  getting  from  $2.50  to  $6.75;  196  first  class,  $7  to  $8; 
15  assistant  female  supervisors  with  yearly  salaries  of  $404  to  $505;  15 
others,  $505  to  $680 ;  8,  at  $730;  6,  at  $880;  and  2,  at  $1,200.  The  com- 
petition for  a  place  in  the  Government  telegraph  service  is  very  great; 
recently,  when  50  hands  were  required,  there  were  500  applicants.  In 
answer  to  an  inquiry  of  mine  in  relation  to  telegraphists  and  school- 
teachers (male  and  female)  in  the  Government  employ,  I  received  the 
following  memorandum  from  Mr.  Percy  J.  Gackett,  of  the  Civil  Service: 

The  pay  of  telegrapbists  varies  so  mnch  according  to  the  sise  of  the  town  at  whidi 
they  are  employed  that  it  is  almost  inipossihle  to  reduce  it  to  a  aDiform  scale,  hat  the 
system  adopted  is  as  follows :  A  competitive  examination  in  tele^^raphy  and  elemen- 
tary educational  routine  is  held  in  London ;  the  successful  candidates  are  g«nerslly 
sent  to  small  country  towns,  at  which  the  fixed  pay  is  from  10«.  to  22«.  per  week,  bvt 
this  hy  no  means  represents  their  wages,  as  ttiey  make  a  very  great  amonnt  of  over- 
time. A  circular  is  sent  daily  to  every  post-office  in  the  Kingdom  annoancing  ths 
situations  which  are  vacant  throughout  the  country  and  the  emolumeTits  attached  to 
each.  Any  telegraphist  can  then  apply  for  one  of  these  appointments.  The  post- 
master at  the  town  where  the  vacancy  occurs  chooses  between  the  candidates,  and 
so  a  telegraphist  is  continually  moving  from  a  small  town  to  a  larger.  In  provincial 
towns  and  in  London  the  pay  for  males  is  generally  about  2l8.  to  42s,  per  week  (|5t» 
|10),  rising  by  la,  6d.  per  week  per  year,  and  for  females  18s.  to  33«.,  TisAng  at  the 
same  rate.  An  able  and  honest  tele^prapnist  may  in  course  of  time  be  reoommended 
for  the  position  of  post  master  or  mistress,  which  is  worth  in  small  towns  from  £160 
to  £200,  and  in  larger  £300  to  £700  a  year.  •  •  «  The  staff  of  the  school  board  » 
composed  of  pupil  teachers,  assistant  teachers,  and  fully  chartered  teachers.  PupU 
teacners  receive  no  pay,  hut  are  instructed  by  the  master  or  mistress  in  retnm  for  thear 
services  in  takins  charge  of  the  youn^r  pupils.  If  after  five  years  the  pnpil  teacher 
does  not  satisfy  tne  inspector  that  he  is  likely  to  make  a  satisfactory  master,  be  is  not 
allowed  to  continue ;  but  if  he  passes  inspection  he  4s  sent  to  a  training  colle^  After 
two  or  three  years  he  may  then  accept  any  assistant  teachership  which  is  vaea&L 
The  pay  varies  considerably,  according  to  tne  size  and  importance  of  the  school — in 
villages,  £30  to  £60  per  annum,  and  in  towns  £50  to  £120  (including  lodgings,  and 
in  some  cases  food).  After  he  has  served  as  an  assistant  he  mav  become  a  certified 
teacher,  and  obtain  in  villages  firom  £60  to  £200,  and  in  towns  mm  £120  to  £400l 
The  school  board  of  the  district  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  master  or  misitcss 
whom  they  consider  the  most  suitable  from  among  the  different  applicants  from  the 
training  colleges,  and  the  inspector  decides  when  an  assistant  teacher  should  begranttd 
a  certinoate. 

It  may  be  added  that  accordiDg  to  Prof.  Leone  Levi's  estimatey  in 
1870,  the  average  salary  for  a  certified  master  was  $475 ;  dow  it  is  $600 ; 
of  a  certified  schoolmistress  $285  in  1870,  and  $360  in  1884. 

Having  given  above  some  general  observations  on  female  labor,  let 
me  briefly  run  over  the  nine  points  suggested  by  the  circular : 

1.  The  number  of  women  included  in  the  diftiereut  classes  ot  profes- 
sions and  occupations  in  England  and  Wales  is  given  in  the  Census 
Statistics^  in  Part  I. 

FEMALE  WAGES  IN  LONDON. 

2.  As  to  the  minimum,  average,  and  maximum  wages,  the  best  sd- 
Bwer  that  may  be  given  is  by  way  of  contrast  with  the  wages  of  men  in 
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ibe  same  employment.  Boundly  it  may  be  said  that  a  woman  f!;ets  for 
work  one-half  of  what  a  man  could  command  for  the  identical  service; 
rarely  is  she  able  to  get  two  thirds,  and  uotunfreqnently  is  the  relation 
between  mascaline  and  feminine  work  reduced  to  the  starvation  point 
of  a  third.  For  women  who  work  at  some  of  the  poorer  trades,  in  the 
East  End,  pennies  and  not  shillings  measure  their  scanty  day's  earn- 
ings, but  a  fair  minimum  wage  may  be  stated  at  (1.50  a  week,  without 
board.  As  to  the  maximum,  in  the  West  End  there  are  a  few  skilled 
workers  in  fashionable  drapery  and  kindred  trades  who  make  (20  a 
week,  and  I  have  mentioned  a  few  instances  of  pottery  artists  and  tele- 
graph supervisors  who  earn  (25  a  week.  Most  difficult  of  all  is  it  to 
strike  the  average,  which  is  probably  under  $3  a  week^  without  board. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

3.  The  honrs  of  labor  vary  with  the  different  avocations,  bat  are  gen- 
erally wearisome  enough,  being  from  nine  and  a  half  to  sixteen  hours 
a  day.  Since  the  vigorous  movement  in  favor  of  early  closing  has  been 
inaugurated,  shopkeepers  have  shown  more  humanity,  and  the  number 
of  honrs  has  been  in  many  instances  shortened  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  tbe  trades.  This  has  not  been  done  by  lessening  the  number 
of  honrs  a  day  to  any  extent,  but  by  giving  a  half  holiday  on  Satnrdays, 
or  in  some  establishments  on  Thursday.  In  factories  the  hours  are 
about  nine  and  a  half,  exclusive  of  one  and  a  half  for  rest  and  meals. 
In  the  retail  dry-goods  trade  it  is  the  largest  and  best  establishments 
which  close  earliest,  as  may  be  noted  by  comparing  Regent  street  at 
night  with  the  smaller  shops  at  the  East  and  West  Ends.  In  the  city 
proper  the  hours  are  the  shortest,  even  bars  and  restaurants,  which  in 
other  parts  of  Limdon  keep  open  until  12.30  o'clock,  closing  early  in  the 
evening.  The  law  in  relation  to  hours  affects  mines,  factories,  and  work- 
shops, but  has  no  application  to  stores,  and  an  effort  is  now  on  foot  to 
extend  what  might  be  termed  the  ten-hour  law  to  stores  also.  Proba- 
bly no  better  idea  could  be  gained  of  the  relation  between  the  law  and 
the  laboring  hours  than  by  quoting  an  item  fh>m  the  police  reports 
which  lately  fell  under  my  observation: 

Mrs. ,  dressmaker,  West  Hammersiiiitb,  has  been  fined  £3  in  one  case,  £1  and 

costs  in  each  of  ten  cases,  and  to  pay  the  costs  of  three  other  snmmonses,  for  employ- 
ing women  in  hor  work-room  after  4.o'cIook  on  Saturday's,  contrary  to  the  regalations 
of  the  faetory  act. 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION. 

4,  5,  6,  7.  The  physical  condition  of  the  London  working  women  ranks 
high,  as  the  city  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  world,  and  the  sturdy 
vigor  of  the  English  constitution  is  as  apparent  here  as  elsewhere.  To 
the  full  oi>eration  of  the  factory  and  workshop  acts  is  due  much  of  the 
improvement  in  the  physical  well  being  of  employes,  as  on  the  one  hand 
they  preserve  them  from  overwork,  and  on  the  other  provide  better  se- 
enrity  from  fire  and  accident,  or  the  more  insidious  dangers  of  defective 
sanitary  arrangements  and  the  diseases  communicated  in  the  working 
ot  such  materials  as  wool  and  white  lead.  I  had  occasion  in  my  last 
annual  report  to  review  the  operations  of  this  beneficent  act,  and  then 
stated  thut  the  present  condition  of  affairs  was  in  pleasing  contrast  with 
the  utter  disregaid  of  health,  strength,  and  mental  development  which 
once  made  the  English  factory  and  mine  system  a  revolting  tyranny  and 
the  condition  of  the  employes  a  civilized  slavery.    The  best  evidence 
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of  the  effect  of  this  act  in  London  that  I  can  give  is  the  statement  by 
Mr.  Redgrave,  the  chief  inspector: 

There  has  beeu  a  revolatioD  daring  ten  years  in  the  conditions  nnder  which  sesoi- 
stress  work  is  done;  the  employment  of  women  in  workshops  and  factories  has  in- 
ereased  enormoasly,  but  I  can  find  no  employer  willing  to  commit  himself  to  the 
opinion  that  in  their  respective  classes  there  has  been  any  deterioration  in  the  ehar- 
aol  er  and  cnndnct  of  the  work  people.  Those  engaged  in  the  higher  branches  of  dress* 
makinjK  and  millinery,  and  who  chiefly  board  their  employ^  acknowledge  that  sines 
the  enforcement  of  the  factory  rt*gaIations  they  have  had  less  diflBcalty  in  getting  ap- 
prentices of  a  superior  class.  Tlie  relatives  and  friends  of  these  youns  people,  knoir- 
mg  their  health  is  protected  by  the  limitations  imposed  npon  the  nours  of  work, 
have  less  hesitation  in  allowing  ihem  to  go  to  work,  and  within  a  few  years  I  havs 
obHcrved  a  remarkable  improvement  in  the  accommodation  and  treatment  provided 
for  this  class. 

WAGES,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

8.  There  has  been  little  change  in  the  wages  of  women  daring  the 
past  five  years,  and  certainly  no  reduction.  Covering  a  period  of  eight- 
een years,  from  1866,  Prof.  Leone  Levi  shows  that  for  women  under 
twenty  years  of  age  wnf^es  have  risen  12  per  cent.,  and  over  that  age  24 
per  cent.,  while  wages  of  men  under  twenty  years  of  age  have  increased 
only  6§  per  cent.,  and  over  that  age  6|  per  cent.  The  effect  of  the  in* 
crease  of  women  workers  is  a  slight  redaction  in  the  wages  of  men. 
More  often,  however,  a  branch  of  work  is  entirely  taken  from  the  handa 
of  men,  and  we  have  no  opportunity  to  study  the  resnlt  upon  the  dis- 
placed. I  know  of  one  case  where  the  undue  insistence  of  union  men 
upon  the  rnles  of  their  society  so  exasperated  the  manufacturer  who  had 
a  certain  time  in  which  to  fulfill  a  large  order  that  he  had  a  private  test 
made  of  the  ability  of  women  to  do  the  work,  and  finding  it  successful, 
suddenly  supplanted  all  his  men  employes  by  women.  XJsaally  the 
changes  go  on  so  gradually  that  they  are  almost  unnoticed,  and  it  is 
rare  that  any  manifestation  of  disapproval  is  seen  like  the  riotous  pro- 
ceedings some  years  ago  at  Kidderminster,  when  the  employment  of 
women  was  violently  protested  against. 

EDUCATION. 

9.  The  present  generation  of  workers  is  far  better  educated  than  the 
last,  and  educated  in  a  way  that  though  elemental  is  substantiaL  They 
usually  read  and  write  well,  and  certainly  converse  with  a  fluency  and 
parity  of  English  that  is  very  pleasing.  The  observations  of  the  con- 
sul at  Tunstall  present  much  information  upon  this  point,  to  which  I 
beg  to  refer. 
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GENERAL  TRADES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  offoriy-mght  to  $ixty  (average  fifty- four)  houre  in  London,* 


OccDpatioiiB. 

Lowest 

17  30 
3  65 

7  80 

3  65 
6  80 

8  65 
680 
6  80 
8  65 
608 

4  88 
6  08 
666 

Highest. 

$8  76 
487 

8  76 
4  87 
7  79 
4  87 
7  79 
7  79 
4  87 

9  74 
4  60 
924 
924 

Average. 

BCILDIIIO  TBADI8. 
BricklttTers 

$8  46 

Hod-carriers 

4  60 

If Aaonn    

8  46 

Tenders - 

4  66 

Plaptereni 

7  60 

Tenders. ........................................................... 

4  69 

gbiters 

7  50 

Hoofers -- 

7  SO 

Tenders - 

4  60 

Plnmbers 

8  16 

A selfftMits  ............................. .....r....... 

4  87 

Carpenters - 

8  00 

ChM-fltters 

8  00 

OTHBB  TRADtS. 

Bftlcers 

6  5f 

Blacksmiths 

608 
480 
6  33 
686 

8  08 

6  80 

7  74 
6  83 

7  80 

Strikers 

6  06 

Book -binders - 

7  06 

Bfick-makers 

6  00 

Brewers - 

7  00 

2  80 
680 
6  80 
2  43 
4  38 
6  08 
6  08 

488 

6  08 
8  51 

11  00 

7  50 

7  80 
b  51 

8  76 

7  00 

4  88 

BnuHHfonnders 

8  16 

8  80 

Confectioners ' 

6  06 

6  86 

Coopers 

8  06 

8  06 

Drirers: 

6  66 

Crt  and  earriafpe ,,...,,...,,,.. 

5  00 

7  30 

4  87 

7  79 

8  51 

7  66 

Dyers .....'.  1..1. 

7  50 

8  66 

Pnrriers 

8  66 

4  88 

4  87 

6  08 
680 

5  26 

Hatters 

5  46 

7  16 

Jewelers f. 

8  00 

4  87 

LithoirraDDers 

6  08 
6  80 

10  24 

11  00 

8  66 

8  76 

Nail-makers  (hand) 

4  88 

4  51 

4  46 

Printers 

7  86 

Teachers,  public  schools 

C$1&00 

{    117  66 

7  H6 

g^d?f>  ^i^A  hamesii  makers 

608 

8  51 

Sailmakers 

7  30 

Steredores.  Job  work 

8  06 

Tanners ■. 

7  06 

'"'25*66" 
8  51 

7  50 

Telegraph  onerators - 

4  38 

4  87 

8  60 

7  00 

*  This  table  baa  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Willlnro  Wnrren,  the  editoi  of  the  Labour  News.  Lrtndon,  and 
gives  fiom  practical  experience  the  average  rntes  paid  per  werk  in  the  niptropoli^  and  suburbs.  Higher 
wages  are  paid  per  hour,  but  such  engagements  me  liaMe  to  ninrh  loKt  time.  The  table  does  not  com. 
prise  foremen  or  the  lower  apprentices,  but  embraces  the  msjority  of  good  workmen. 

tWith  board. 

« With  house. 

I  Male. 

II  Female. 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

For  wages  of  railway  employes  see  Liverpool,  wbere  the  payments 
are  on  the  same  scale  as  London.  Tlie  office  of  the  London,  Bri^litoa 
and  South  Coast  Railway  is  preparing  a  statement  on  the  subji^ct,  which 
I  will  forward  as  soon  as  received.  With  the  large  amount  of  material 
on  this  point  presented  by  the  consuls,  I  do  not  consider  it  worth  while 
to  delay  the  transmission  of  the  report  to  await  the  receipt  of  the  rail- 
way statistics  of  London. 
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SHIPBUILDINa  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  ofjifty-four  hours  in  skip-yards,  distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood 

ship-buiUliHg,  in  London, 


Oocapatiuns. 

Lowest. 

1 

Higbent 

Averageb 

Shipwrights 

19  61 

JoincrA 

I 

890 

BlHckKinltbs 

969 

Calkere 

$11  50 

960 

Soiler-maken ......... 

899 

Riveters 

*         •*»•«* 

1 

890 

Sngineera 

890 

Fitters  

8  19 

ShiD-Dsinters 

17  20 

11  50 

969 

Riflrffers .. 

960 

Red-leaders 

7  20 
695 
4  86 

11  50 
7  SO 
5  83 

960 

Haininer>inen - 

7  49 

GeDeral  laborers - 

580 

1 

London  long  since  has  dropped  out  of  the  list  of  great  ship-building 
porta,  and  the  trade  that  used  to  flourish  here  is  supported  by  a  very 
few  yards,  the  supremacy  having  passed  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
to  the  Tyne  and  the  Clyde.  Necessarily  the  great  commerce  of  the 
river  makes  ship-repairing  an  active  trade,  but  if  the  repairs  are  exten- 
sive owners  of  vessels  prefer  to  have  them  done  elsewhere^  where  work 
and  dock  charges  are  less. 

seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men) — distinguishing  between  ocean,  eoa^,and 

river  navigationf  and  between  sail  and  steam — in  London. 


Oocnpations. 

Lowest. 

Higbest. 

AvefSfS. 

Steam: 

CaDtains  (a  Tear)  ... 

• 

$778  64 
68  88 
88  93 

$1,45»00 

63  60 

#876  09 
58  81 

First  mate 

Second  mate 

4811 

Third  mate 

84  01 

Qiiartermastera 

19  48 

Cooks 

MS 

Sailors 



17  06 

SailiDff: 

First  mate 

89  91 

Second  mate 

24  88 

26  78 

2S5I 

Tbird  mate 

17  06 

Bailors , 

14  60 

21  90 



(See  Liverpool  and  Cardiff  for  different  voyages.)  The  agent  of  the 
Anchor  Line  informs  me  that  wages  paid  on  their  London  and  Liver|)ool 
steamers  are  substantially  the  same  the  year  around,  with  occasionally 
a  difference  of  a  few  per  cent,  in  favor  of  London. 

AQRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  agricultural  laborers  and  housthoUi  (country)  servants  in  London 

district,  without  board  and  lodging. 


Oocnpations. 


Laborers: 

Kent 

Middlesex. 
Surrey  .... 
£saez  . . . . . 
Hereford  . , 


1 
Lowest. 

$3  25 

Higbeet. 

4  r* 

4  M 

438 
462 

ArcngSb 

64  13 

4  IS 

3  25 

3  19 

4  38 

2  67 

3  tt 

,          2  67 

380 

1 
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In  the  country  districts  around  London  the  agrricultural  laborer  gen- 
erally earns  from  $200  to  $300  a  year,  the  average  being  about  $220.  It 
is  the  usual  custom  to  give  a  bonus  of  from  $10  to  $35  at  harvest  time, 
and  <luriug  that  season  the  laborer  is  supplied  with  beer.  Depending 
upon  the  generosity  of  the  owner  or  tenant  of  the  farm  and  the  char- 
acter and  permanency  of  the  employment  of  the  laborer,  he  is  usually 
in  receipt  of  certain  perquisites,  such  as  firewood,  straw,  fruit,  and  at 
time  cottage  rent  free,  which,  wliile  bein«r  part  of  his  income,  cannot  be 
accurately  averaged.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  tendency  of 
agricultural  wages,  notwithstanding  the  depression  in  agriculture, is  up- 
wards, as  there  is  an  unfortunate  attraction  of  farm  laborers  for  cities^ 
where  they  swell  the  ranks  of  the  now  overgrown  casual  hibor  of  large 
centers. 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  houseihold  servanU  (tawn$  and  oitie»)  in  L<mdon, 

OccupatioDH. 


Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

$146  00 

$243  32 

fi94  es 

77  86 

126  53 

97  88 

58  Sri 

87  59 

77  86 

73  00 

97  33 

77  89 

58  40 

82  73 

68  la 

116  80 

486  65 

146  00 

48  66 

97  88 

82  78 

48  66 

97  33 

82  78 

48  66 

97  83 

82  78 

68  13 

146  00 

97  83 

146  00 

889  00 

195  00 

189  70 

243  32 

170  82 

07  88 

140  00 

121  66 

97  38 

146  00 

12169 

Cooks: 

Snperior 

Pl»iii        

AflMistant 

Kitchen  maids 

Scullery  maids 

Honaekeepers 

Parlor  maJds 

K  unie  maids 

Waltreoses  ..'. 

Barmaids  (hotels  and  public  houses) 

Butlers 

Coachmen  

Footmen 

Hostlers 


In  hotels  and  boarding-houses  domestic  servants  usually  receive  less 
wag^s  than  in  private  houses,  as  they  are  constantly  in  receipt  of  fees 
and  gratuities  from  guests.  In  many  it  may  be  said  that  the  wages 
paid  in  large  cities  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  about  one-balf  the  cor- 
re8]x>nding  wages  in  the  United  States,  but  at  the  same  time  a  larger 
staff  of  servants  is  usually  employed  here. 

OOBPOBATION  EMPLOYlfeS. 
Wages  paid  per  gear  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  London, 


Occupations. 


CUy  government  {London  proper,  OuildhaU  and  Mansion  Houss). 


Lord  major 

Recorder 

CbamboTlain 

Town  clerk 

Common  st'rfEean t 

Judjseof  rity  of  London  court 

Commissioner  of  police 

Comptroller 

A aaiHtant  Judi^e,  mayor's  court 

Kemembr«|ioer 

Solicitor 

Coroner 

A  rcbitect  and  surveyor 

]le^st<*r    

Kt^ical  officer 

Chief  clerks  (Guildhall)  

Copy  in fc  clerks 

Xaoorers per  week. 

Porters do 


Lowest.  !  Highest.   Arerage. 


9820  00  $3, 550  00 

486  00  I      790  00 

5  40  ,  7  20 

5  40  t  7  20 


$48,866  00 

17. 033  00 

12. 166  00 

12,  106  00 

0,738  00 

11,680  00 

9, 733  00 

7.8(K)  00 

7,786  00 

7,300  00 

9.738  00 

4,550  00 

9.733  00 

8,500  00 

3, 893  00 


600 
600 
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As  to  ordinary  trades,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  &c.,  employed  by  the 
city  of  London,  it  is  usual  for  the  proper  officers  of  the  vestries  or 
parishes  (local  divisions)  to  give  out  the  work  by  contract,  and  then  the 
average  rates,  as  tabulated  under  ^^  Oeneral  trades,"  are  in  f(»rce.  It 
may  be  roundly  stated  on  an  average  that  a  common  laborer  will  receive 
10  cents  per  hour,  and  a  skilled  mechanic  17  cents  for  52  hours  a  week's 
work.  Street  cleaners  (men),  62  to  90  cents  a  day  ^  boys,  30  to  62 ;  dust- 
men (carmen),  (5.35  to  $5.83  a  week. 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYES  IN  ENGLAND. 


Wages  paid  per  year  to  employ^  in  Giwernnient  departments  and  offices,  exelusire  of 

mem  and  laborers,  in  England. 


Ocoapatloiu. 


Lowest.*  Hif^hest.*;  AT«n,gB. 


<iKSBBAL  CIVIL  8XBVICB  OBADBB. 


Hf|rh<»r  division  olerkaf 

Lower  division  clerks^ 

Lower  division  clerks  (7  liour  offloes>§. 

Boy  clerks  (Sfre,  15  to  17  years) 

Men  cop.x  Ists  (20  cents  an  hour) 

Boy  copyists  (8  to  9^  cents  su  hoar) 

lien  nieMongers , 

Boy  mossengcrs 


$4ft6 


46*2  ' 
1»5 


BALABT  UST  OP  THB  POBBION  OFFICB. 


230 
76 


Secretary  of  state 

Under  secretary  of  state 

Three  assistant  seoretaries  of  state 

Chief  rlerk 

6  senior  clerks 

6  assistant  clerks 

20  first -class  Junior  clerks 

4  seeond-claas  Junior  clerks  

Librsrian 

Snb-llbrarian 

5  flrst-olass  clerks,  librarian *h  department. . . 
S  second-class  clerks,  llbrai inn's  department. 
4  ibird-class  clerks,  librarian's  department.. 

Snperintendetit  treaty  department 

Asaistant  treaty  department 

Clerk  In  treaty  department 


8  flrat-olaAs  dorks 

2  second-class  clerks... 

6  third-clniw  clerks 

Translator 

Orientnl  interpreter 

4  clerks  lower  division  . 
Clerk  in  passport  office 

Private  secretary 

^r6clH  writer  

2  tetuporary  clerks 

Printer 

Pri»of- reader 

Office-keeper 

Assistant  keeper 

Do 

Coal  porter 

AHRIHtaut 

Porter    ...  

Do 

Honsekeeper 


CHIBF  CLBBK'S  OFFICB. 


KXTBA  ALLOWANCES. 

Permanent  under  secretary  of  state  for  management  secret-service 

fund    

2  urivftte  necretaries 

Por  languages  

12  Qiieeu'h  loiei^n  service  messengers 

2  Queen's  home  messengers 

6  Queen's  home  nie.sMeugcrs , 

3  Queen's  home  mesnenuers 

Bzamining  medical  officur 


4f  866 

4,38C 

8.44HI 

973 

486 

3,406 

2,676 

],046 

1,21U 

4W 

8,406 

2.676 

1.216 

1.946 

1.216 

486 


389 


253 


292 


•1.948 

973 

1,217 

245 


250 
114 


6.083 
4,866 
3,}<a8 
2,930 
973 
4.8H6 
3,162 
2,433 
1, 7ftJ 
1.167 
4,806 
3,162 
1,752 


2,433 

1,752 

1,167 

2.4:13 

1,946 

973 

1,216 

1,460 

1,460 

680 

729 

505 

973 

438  i 

427 

316 

213 

438 

389 

607 


1,460 
729 
729 
1,»46 
1,216 
7i» 
729 
146 


•Wt 


421 

216 
2M 


24,: 

7,: 


*Tbe  two  amounts  indicate  the  limits;  the  salary  being  dependent  on  length  of 
t('Omuiencingat  $486  and  iucreasing  by  triennial  increments  of  f73. 
t  Same  triennial  incremt-nt. 
$!Same  triennial  increment- 


service. 
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Wages  paid  per  year  to  employes  in  Government  deparimenti,  ^o. — Continued. 


OocapatioBfl. 


P08T-0FF1CB  DSPASTMUrr. 


Stcretary't  ojfies. 


FMtmaster-geiieral 

8t«retary 

ftnancifi]  fl«cretary 

Asaintant  »ecretane8 

Chief  clerk 

5  priDcipal  clerks,  npper  section 
f  principal  clerkfl,  lower  section. 

10  flmt-clasfl  clerks 

10  aecnnd-class  clerks 

M  third-class  clerks 

Lower  dlTislon  clerks 


Mining-Uttsr  5rafi«ft. 


lelerk 

1  flrat-class  clerk.. 
Seoond-class  clerk 
Third-class  clerk . . 


Storekeeper'9  ftroticA. 


Storekeeper 

Iderk 

1  snperrlsor 

S  overseers 

S  foremen  of  laboi'ers. . . 
SS  porters  and  laborers. 
18  porters  and  laborers, 
(boys) 


OUaring-h<nu0  bronchi  femmU  cUrioal  tt4^f. 


Superintendent 

S  principal  clerks 

10  first-class  clerks . . . . 
44  Bec<md-class  clerks 


MMum$drlttUr  oJfiM, 


7  flrst-daas  retnmers  (male) 

18  flmt-claas  retnmers  (female) 

14  eooond-class  retnruers  (raale) . . , 
87  aeoond-clsss  retamers  (female) , 
§  tbird-class  retnmeis  (male) 


FoMtmtuUTM. 


KorUiem  distriot , 

Hortb  weatem  d  istrlot 

JSAot  Central  dlntiict 

Soatbweetem  district 

W^est  Central  district 

£a»tem  district , 

Fa<ldiogton 

JBslins 

Putney 

W'an<ia'*(^ortb,  &c , 

601  sedaII  letter-receivinK  offices  in  London 


LeUer  carrier  $  and  sortert. 

B«st  Central  district  (the  city  proper) : 

3W  let  ter-carriers 

87  Junior  letier-carriers 

84  Jonior,  second-class 

11  porters  and  laborers 


Suburban  letUr-earriert.  * 


Di^iflioiil  

IHvloion  II 

IM^ioion  in  (estimated) 


Lowest. 


$4,860 


8.406 
2,822 
],M6 
1.265 
7S0 
389 


1,908 

1,021 

486 


1,046 
1,021 
973 
684 
880 
258 
228 


802 
585 
888 
194 


584 
225 
830 
177 
201 


Highest.  Averagew 


24 


292 
228 
176 
228 


228 
265 
240 


$3,840 


4.2H2 
8.310 
2.433 
1,849 
973 
973 


2,190 

1,460 

973 


2,433 
1,460 
1,460 
705 
444 
840 
816 
126 


1,460 
780 
486 
865 


634 
302 
570 
216 
816 


584 


380 
265 
228 
342 


352 
342 
310 


$12,166 
9.738 
7,300 


4,770 


2,488 


2,488 
2,438 
8,406 
8.285 
8.940 
2,4:)3 
2,480 
730 
684 
1.703 


*  Wages  regulated  by  yarying  oiroomstances. 
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TRADES  IN  aOVERNMENT  EMPLOY. 

Wages  paid  by  the  uuekf  of  average  forty-eight  hourSy  to  the  trades  and  labarere  in  GoMn- 

ment  employ  in  the  city  of  London. 


OocapatioDs. 


Livborere  and  porters,  atandard  GoTamm«nt  acale. 
Gastoni-bonse : 

Wat«nn<'D,  first  olau 

Watermen,  second  class 

Sxtramen 

Admiralty: 

Forcnian  coopers,  bakers,  Sm 

Coopers, bak era.  See 

PoUcenif n  (privates)  i* 

Third  ciHSs.two  years*  serrice 

Second  class,  five  years'  service 

First  class,  seven  years'  servjice 


Lowest. 


Highest 


$4  38 

8  00 
«  66 


18  57 

OSS 
7  S2 


I 


▲ven^ 


#5  48 

887 
70ft 
5  10 

nn 

718 

S8S 
898 

741 


*  Unifonns,  boots,  &c.,  ftimlahed. 

In  Bome  branches  of  trade  and  labor  in  Government  employ  the  rates 
fall  below  the  outside  prices  paid  by  individuals  or  firms  for  the  same 
work,  but  the  steadiness  of  employment  and  the  smaller  number  of 
hours  a  day  more  than  make  np  for  the  difference. 

PRINTERS'  WAGES. 

Statement  showing  the  tea  gee  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  to  printers  (oomjiottton, 

pressmen^  proof-roaders,  #o.)  in  London, 


OcoapAtions. 


Compositors: 

Union  waives 

Non-unitm  wagea,  by  agreement 
Piece-workers* 

Machine-minders 

Machine-minders  (boys) 

Book-binders  (men) 

Finishers.  ..  

Book-folders  (girls) 

Btereotypers 


Lowest.    Highest. 


86  06 
608 
8  76 

148 


$12  16 

12  18 

8  74 

2  43 


8  76 


10  04 


$8» 
07S 
878 

888 
188 
878 
874 
318 
8» 


*  On  book- work,  14  cents  per  1,000;  on  newspaper  work,  16  cents  per  1,000;  fine  type,  like  peszl, 
liigher. 


MAHCHE8TES. 


REPORT  BY  00K8VL  SHAW. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

In  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  labor  circular  from  the 
Department  of  State  dated  February  15, 1884,  which  reached  me  some 
time  later,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  furnish  a  report  covering,  in 
the  main,  the  various  points  set  forth  in  the  important  circular  in  ques- 
tion. I  have  found  it  very  difficult,  in  many  instances,  to  satisfy  my- 
self fully  in  presenting  comparative  data,  for  the  reason  that  the  system 
of  paying  wages  here,  and  the  way  of  living,  differ  so  widely  from  that 
in  force  in  the  United  States.    Moreover,  the  habits  and  tastes  of  oper 
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atives  in  tliis  conntry  are  widely  foreign  to  the  social  and  general  fash- 
ions and  snrroandiD^s  with  as;  hence  it  is  not  only  extremely  perplex- 
ing,  but  also  somewhat  misleading,  to  attempt  to  fairly  and  intelligently 
make  clear  the  true  condition  of  the  average  operatives  in  this  great 
mannfacturing  and  industrial  center.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  present 
an  honest  picture  of  the  wide  circle  of  employments  and  associations  in 
this  consular  district  at  this  time,  and  in  carrying  out  this  purpose  I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  several  very  competent 
aathorities,  to  whom  I  desire  to  tender  my  a<*'kuowledgment  for  valu- 
able suggestions  and  data,  viz :  To  Francis  Amo*^,  esq.,  Mr.  Thomas 
Ashton,  Mr.  Thomas  Hood,  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  of 
Manchester,  Mr.  S.  Massy  and  Mr.  Uenry  Wile.\,  of  the  Manchester 
Corporation,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Dinham,  station  agent,  Central  Station, 
Manchester,  I  am  under  special  obligations  in  connection  with  this  re- 
port. In  furnishing  data  relating  to  the  wages  paid  in  this  district  I 
have  made  use  of  very  full  and  valuable  tables  prepared  for  my  last 
annual  report  As  these  contain  reliable  comparative  statistics,  taken 
from  the  books  of  a  number  of  large  mills  which  have  been  in  operation 
for  many  years,  and  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  from  any 
other  authentic  source,  I  feel  certain  that  their  rejiroduction  in  this  con- 
nection will  be  wise  and  timely.  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to 
have  the  same  perfectly  trustworthy  in  every  instance. 

There  were  a  number  of  blank  forms  in  the  tables  furnished  by  the 
Department's  circular  which  I  have  not  filled  up,  for  the  reason  that 
the  trades  mentioned  are  not  carried  on  in  tliis  district,  and  in  others 
the  consul-general  has  kindly  intimated  that  he  would  supply  a  part  of 
the  information  sought  from  official  returns  secured  through  official 
sources  at  London.  As  this  will  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  Depart- 
ment, I  have  left  out  this  part  of  the  data  sought. 

Part  I.— Male  Labor. 

<*  The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class — mechanical,  min- 
ing, public  works  and  railways,  domestic,  agricultural,"  &c. 

• 
The  data  following  will,  I  trust,  be  fnrly  satisfactory  as  an  answer 
in  some  considerable  detail  to  the  information  sought  in  the  first  query. 

WAGES  IN  THE  CONSULAR  DISTRICT  OF  MANCHESTER. 

I  have  endeavored  to  carefully  ascertain  the  wages  of  cotton  opera- 
tives and  other  trades  in  and  about  Manchester,  and  the  following  data 
is  believed  to  be  fairly  full  and  perfectly  reliable.  Where  piece-work 
is  the  rule  it  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  arrive  at  an  average  of  wages 
earned.  I  have,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ashton,  of  Old- 
ham, and  several  other  practical  authorities,  been  enabled  to  furnish 
many  important  facts  in  this  connection.  The  ^*pay  sheets"  are  taken 
from  the  books  of  different  concerns,  and  represent  the  actual  average 
earnings  of  the  operatives.  But  difficulties  arise  even  in  this  practi(^ 
way  of  arriving  at  the  *'  wage  list."  The  operatives  in  %  small  mill  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  receive  as  much  as  do  those  in  large  mills.  However,  I 
trust  that  the  varied  and  full  details  which  are  supplied  in  this  report, 
and  which  have  been  collected  with  unusual  care,  may  be  found  suffi- 
cient to  enable  inquirers  to  gain  a  good  knowledge  of  the  average  cur- 
rent wages  of  this  district. 
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The  Oldham  and  dUtriot  lUt  of  wages  for  Melf-aotor  minderSf  with  conditioriB  attacked 
agreed  to  by  the  emplojiera^  and  operativts^  associatiotif  January  3,  1876. 

The  accompanying  list  of  wages,  to  be  earned  by  self-actor  minders  for  the  varioiu 
sizes  of  mules,  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  representatives  of  both  employers  and 
eniploj^ed,  as  the  basis  from  which  the  price  per  1,000  banks  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  mode 
of  calculation  set  forth  in  clause  No.  1. 


Total  earn- 

Total  earn- 

No. of 

inffs  should 

Minders' 

Pieoers' 

No.  of 

ings  should 

Minders' 

Pleoeia' 

dos. 

draw  fit>m 

wages. 

wages. 

doz. 

dm  w  from 

wages. 

wages. 

oflices. 

£   ».    d. 

— 

offices. 

£   $.    d. 

£   $.   d. 

£    9. 

d. 

£   9.   d. 

£   s.    d. 

36 

1  17    0 

15    6 

11 

6 

77 

2  19    4 

I  12    4 

17    0 

87 

1  17    2 

15    8 

11 

6 

78 

2  19    6 

1  12    6 

17    0 

88 

1  17    4 

1    5  10 

U 

6 

79 

2  19    8 

1  12    8 

17    0 

89 

1  17    6 

16    0 

11 

6 

80 

2  19  10 

1  12  10 

17    0 

40 

1  17    8 

4    6    2 

11 

6 

81 

3    0    0 

1  13    0 

17    0 

41 

1  17  10 

16    4 

11 

6 

83 

8    9    2 

1  13    2 

1    7    • 

42 

1  18    0 

16    6 

11 

6 

83 

8    0    4 

1  13    4 

17    0 

43 

1  18    2 

16    8 

11 

6 

84 

3    0    6 

1  13    6 

17    0 

41 

1  18    4 

1    6  10 

11 

6 

85 

3    18 

1  13    8 

18    0 

45 

2    0    6 

17    0 

13 

6 

86 

8    1  10 

1  18  10 

18    0 

46 

2    0    8 

17    2 

13 

6 

87 

3    2    0 

1  14    0 

18    0 

47 

2    0  10 

17    4 

18 

6 

88 

8    2    2 

1  14    2 

18    0 

48 

8    10 

17    6 

13 

6 

89 

3    3    4 

1  14    4 

19    0 

49 

2    2    2 

17    8 

14 

6 

90 

3    8    6 

1  14    6 

19    0 

50 

2    2    4 

1    7  10 

14 

6 

91 

3    3    8 

1  14    8 

19    0 

61 

2    2    6 

18    0 

14 

6 

92 

8    3  10 

1  14  10 

19    0 

63 

2    2    8 

18    2 

14 

6 

98 

8    6    0 

1  15    0 

1  10    0 

63 

2    4    4 

18    4 

16 

0 

94 

8    6    2 

1  15    2 

1  10    0 

54 

2    4    6 

18    6 

16 

0 

95 

8    5    4 

1  15    4 

1  10    0 

65 

2    4    8 

18    8 

16 

0 

96 

8    6    6 

1  15    6 

1  10    0 

66 

2    4  10 

1    8  10 

16 

0      1 

97 

3    8    8 

1  15    8 

1  13    0 

67 

2    9    0 

19    0 

1    0 

0 

98 

3    8  10 

1  15  10 

1  18    0 

68 

2    9    2 

19    2 

1    0 

0      ! 

99 

8    9    0 

1  16    0 

1  18    0 

SO 

2    9    4 

1    9    4 

1    0 

0      1 

100 

3    9    2 

1  16    2 

1  13    0 

60 

2    9    6 

19    6 

1    0 

0 

101 

8  12    4 

1  16    4 

1  16    0 

61 

2  11    8 

19    8 

1    2 

0 

102 

8  12    6 

1  16    6 

1  16    0 

62 

2  11  10 

1    9  10 

1    2 

0 

103 

8  12    8 

1  16    8 

116    0 
fl6    0 

63 

2  12    0 

1  10    0 

1    3 

0 

104 

8  12  10 

1  16  10 

64 

2  12    2 

1  10    2 

1    2 

0 

105 

8  13    0 

1  17    0 

1  16    0 

65 

2  15    4 

1  10    4 

1    6 

0 

106 

8  18    2 

1  17    2 

1  16    0 

66 

2  15    6 

1  10    6 

1    5 

0 

107 

3  13    4 

1  17    4 

1  16    0 

67 

2  15    8 

1  10    8 

1    5 

0 

108 

3  13    6 

1  17    6 

1  16    0 

68 

2  16  10 

1  10  10 

1    6 

0 

109 

8  14    2 

1  17    8 

1  16    6 

69 

2  17    0 

1  11    0 

1     6 

0 

110 

8  14    4 

1  17  10 

1  16    6 

70 

2  17    2 

1  11    2 

1    6 

0 

111 

3  14    6 

1  18    0 

1  16    6 

71 

2  17    4 

1  11    4 

1    6 

0 

112 

8  14    8 

1  18    2 

1  16    6 

72 

2  17    6 

1  11    6 

1    6 

0 

113 

3  14  10" 

1  18    4 

1  1^  6 

73 

2  17    8 

1  11    8 

1    6 

0 

114 

3  15    0 

1  18    6 

1  16    6 

74 

2  17  10 

1  U  10 

1    6 

0 

116 

3  15    2 

1  18    8 

1  16    6 

75 

2  18    0 

1  12    0 

1    6 

0 

116 

3  15    4 

1  18  10 

1  16    6 

76 

2  18    2 

1  12    2 

1    6 

0 

NOTB.->  Owing  to  the  difficnlty  in  ohanging  this  table  into  American  currency,  I  have  left  it  a* 
printed  in  the.  Oldham  list  of  wages. 

Minders  spinning  pin  cops  earn  Is.  per  week  more. 

In  cnses  where  bell-actor  mules  are  running  quicker  than  3  draws  in  50  seconds,  with 
63-inch  draw  for  any  counts  of  yarn,  twist,  or  weft,  one-half  the  advantage  of  the 
difference  arising  from  qnicker  speeds  shall  be  added  to  total  earnings,  as  in  follow- 
ing list : 


Amount  to  be 

1 

Amount  to  be 

Amount  to  bo 

Xumber 

Added  for 

t  Number 

added  for 

Number 

ailded  for 

of 

each  secrmd 

1       of 

each  second 

of 

each  second 

dozens. 

quicker  than 

'  dozens. 

quicker  than 

dozens. 

quicker  than 

3  in  50. 

3  in  50. 

3  in  50. 

d. 

d. 

d/         ! 

>        36 

4k 

64 

H 

92 

?l 

1        40 

*k 

68 

6 

06 

44 

4} 

72 

6 

100 

H 

48 

5 

,        76 

7 

104 

8; 

52 

6i 

80 

7i 

108 

8J 

56 

H 

84 

n 

112 

0 

60 

1 
1 

0 

88 

! 

n 

no 

9 

Other  lengths  of  draw  in  proportion. 
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Claw$e  No,  1. — ^Tbe  mode  of  calcnliiting  lencth  of  yam  ipnn  by  self-actor  mules  to  be 
as  follows:  From  66^  hoars  shall  be  deducted — 

1st.  An  allowance  of  1^  hoars  per  week  for  cleaning  and  accidental  stoppages. 

9d.  An  allowance  for  doffing  times,  as  follows:  For  each  pair  of  mnlen,  of  60  dozen 
spindles  and  ander,  6  minntes;  over  60  dozen  spindles  and  less  than  90  dozen,  6  min- 
ntes ;  of  90  dozen  spindles,  and  npwards,  7  minntes.  Number  of  doffings  reckoned  off 
one  mule  only. 

3d.  An  allowance  of  2^  per  cent,  for  breakage. 

Clatue  So.  2. — Mule  indicators  to  be  so  constraoted  as  to  allow  2^  per  cent,  for  break- 
age. 

Clan$e  No.  3. — The  above  list  of  ioitA  earnings  does  not  apply  to  firms  using  a  low 
quality  of  cotton  and  waste,  requiring  more  pieces,  or  to  firms  using  a  superior  quality 
of  cotton,  requiring  fewer  pieces  in  such  cases ;  if  any  dispute  arise,  arrangements 
must  be  made  with  the  consent  of  the  two  committees. 

C1au$e  No,  4. — In  case  of  a  dispute  arising  on  account  of  a  quick  speed,  or  from  bad 
work,  the  question  shall  be  referred  to  the  two  secretaries;  and,  in  the  event  of  their 
not  beio^  able  to  settle  the  same,  the  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  the  two  committees 
for  a  decision. 

Clante  No.  5.— If  spinning  24'8  and  ander,  1«.  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  total  earnings, 
but  in  cases  of  males  running  3  draws  in  50  seconds,  or  slower,  1«.  to  be  added  for 
eoonts  from  24*8  to  21 's,  inclusive,  and  2«.  for  20*8,  and  all  counts  below. 

ClaM9B  No,  6. — The  above  list  of  total  earnings  does  not  apply  to  double-decked 
moles,  odd  mules,  three  mules,  or  hand  mules.  In  all  cases  of  dispute,  arrangements 
are  to  be  made  by  the  two  committees. 

CONDITION8  FOR  EXTRA  WORK. 

1st.  If  no  bobbin  carrier  is  emj^loyed,  lid,  per  100  pounds  of  yam  weighed  in  to  be 
added  to  the  list;  but  if  a  hoist  is  in  use,  and  no  bobbin  carrier.  Id,  per  100  pounds 
to  be  allowed. 

2d.  If  minder  is  employed  on  double-decked  mules,  U,  6<2.  per  week  to  be  added  to 
total  earnings.     ^ 

3d.  If  minder  is  spinning  from  doable  rovings,  1$,  per  week  to  be  added  to  the  list. 
This  to  apply  where  the  mules  are  adapted  with  tin  guiders  for  double  rovings,  though 
not  alivays  working  double  rovings. 

4th.  ireakinf'Out  rovings  and  turning  strings.  For  mules  up  to  36  dozen,  inclusive,  Is, 
per  pair  of  mules  to  be  allowed ;  for  mules  upwards  of  36  dozen,  ^d.  per  dozen  per  pair 
to  be  added.    For  breaking-out  double  rovings  doable  the  above  rates  to  be  paid. 

5th.  Tubing  to  be  left  for  individual  arrangement,  and  any  dispute  respecting  pay- 
ment for  same  to  be  decided  by  the  two  committees;  the  allowance  made  to  be  fair 
payment  to  the  minder  for  loss  of  time  entailed  by  the  operation. 

Note.— The  allowances  for  breakiflg-out  and  taming  strings  are  considered  fair 
payment  to  the  miuder  for  loss  of  time  entailed  by  those  operations. 

eth.  For  resetting  or  leveling  up  mules,  minder  to  be  paid  at  the  following  rate,  if 
he  is  required  and  in  attendance : 

For  mules  up  to  56  dozen,  inclusive,  6d. per  hour.  For  mules  from  57  to  76  dozen,  in- 
elusive,  bid.  per  hour.    All  larger  mules  id.  per  hoar. 

Piecers,  if  required  and  in  attendance,  to  be  paid  their  usual  wages  by  the  employer, 
aa  an  equivalent  for  the  yarn  spun  on  one  mule  while  the  other  is  being  roset. 

7th.  A  month's  notice  of  any  desired  alteration  in  the  above  list  and  conditions  shall 
be  |civ  n  on  either  side,  and  all  cases  of  dispute  shall  be  attended  to  within  s^ven 
days  of  the  receipt  of  notice,  and  if,  on  investigation,  the  employer  be  found  to  have 
eaased  the  dispute,  he  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  same,  and  vice  rorsa  the  winder. 

JOHN  RILEY.  T.  P.. 
Chairman  of  Employers^  Assonation. 
SAMUEL  ANDREW, 
Secretary  of  EmpJogtrtf  Association. 

EDWARD  MELLOK, 
Chairman  of  Operatives'  Association. 

THOMAS  ASHTON, 
Secretary  of  Operatives'  Association. 

For  the  information  of  members  we  publish  the  above  list  of  total  earnings,  to- 
gether with  a  scale  of  wages  for  minders  and  piecers,  and  all  members  aro  herebT 
ardently  requested  not  to  pay  more  than  the  above  scale  of  wages  for  piecing;  if 
they  do  so  on  their  own  account  they  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  same,  and  have 
to  pay  the  difference  out  of  their  own  wages ;  likewise,  neither  will  an  employer, 
manager,  male  overlooker,  nor  any  other  person  acting  under  their  authority,  be  jas- 
Hfled  in  interfering  with  a  minder,  so  far  aa  causing  him,  by  instraction,  to  pay  aboro 
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the  scale  of  wages  for  piecing ;  if  they  do  ao,  the  employer  will  be  held  lesponsible 
and  have  to  pay  the  same. 

NOTB. — The  extra  allowances  named  for  spinning  pin  cope,  coarse  eonnts,  qaiek 
speeds,  hobbin«carrying  doable-rovings,  toniiug  strioffs,  breaking-ont  rovings,  and 
spinning  upon  double-aecked  mules  are,  in  every  case,  intended  solely  for  the  minder; 
therefore,  no  portion  of  the  same,  in  any  case  whatsoever,  mast  be  given  to  the  pieoen. 

In  all  cases  where  the  members  are  not  being  paid  in  accordance  with  the  list  and 
its  conditions,  or  are  laboring  under  grievances  which  they  desire  should  be  removed, 
they  are  strongly  requested  to  make  application  without  delay  to  their  local  com- 
mittee, who  will  caase  action  to  be  taken^  so  as  to  bring  about  an  investigation  saeh 
as  is  required  by  the  rules  of  the  association. 

THOMAS  A8HTON. 

General  Sscreteff. 

Since  this  list  was  agreed  upon,  the  following  redactions  and  advances  have  been 
made,  viz : 

REDUCTIONS. 

October  22,  1877,  5  per  cent,  reduction. 
May  27,  1878,  5  per  cent,  reduction. 
November  25,  1878,  5  per  cent,  redaction. 
October  20,  1879,  5  per  cent,  reduction. 

ADVANCS0. 

February  9,  1880,  5  per  cent,  advance. 

From  the  last  malsing-up  day  in  January,  1881,  5  per  cent,  advance. 
Yours, 

E.  MELLOR,  CAoinMS. 
T.  A8HTON,  Seeniary. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  calculations  given  in  finding  the  prodaction 
which  the  mules  should  turn  out  per  week  from  the  particular  names : 

Spindles dozens..         83 

Twist counts..  32«. 

Inch  draw 64 

Seconds  in  3  draws 3  in  45 

Dofflngs 8 

(See  clause  1  on  list  for  finding  production  of  mules.) 

£4  a^  I* 

III!       11^      1^^     I*' 

88x18        X64X        3        X        8        xeOx       3,171    _    „j^ 

30,840  X  45  ~    ^ 


I 


Dozen  spindles 109 

Weft counts.. 

Length  of  draw,  in  inches 64 

Seconds  in  running  3  draws Sin  44 

Number  of  dofflngs  per  week  off  one  mule S5 

Hanks  the  moles 
should  spin  per 

iM^eek 

102X12X64X3X2X60X  3,047  _  «-  r^ 
30,240  X  44  —  04,oou 

After  ascertaining  the  hanks,  the  amount  of  monev  which  the  spinner  should  draw 
from  the  office  per  week,  as  per  list  terms,  is  reduced  to  pence,  to  which  three  cipheis 
are  added ;  the  result  divided  by  the  hanlLS,  gives  the  piece-work  price  at  whi^  the 
spinner  is  paid,  per  1,000  hanks. 
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£1*1  nf  oMra^  wtgt*  i>  O*  niUnn-milU  of  tie  iUMet  of  Oldkom. 
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Average  wagee  in  a  large  ooiten^epinning  wM  at  Oldham, 


f 

Sabdlvlsioiks  of  employment 

• 

Women,  average 
weekly  wages. 

If 
If 

0 

Xnsine  drivers 

$11  19 

5  10 

10  22 

5  41 

5  10 

l^iremen  ................................................... 

Carders   '. 

Strippers  and  griaders 

Blowers  and  soutchert 

,^,,^,^_( . 

Drawers 

$4  92 
4  50 
4  01 

filobbers 

... 

1 

Boveis • 

>  lea 

llnle  overlookers 

'io'95 
7  54 

) 

Self'Sctor  miDders 

'.!.'.■■■.".'    '  '" 

Piecers 

$2  95 

War<>hoas^men 

5  35 
9  24 

Loom  Jobbers 

Weaveis.  Der  loom,  about ' 

1  so 

8  69 
4  38 

Winders 

Warpers 

•  •  • 

Average  wage*  per  week  in  a  large  ootien  mill  at  Boltonf  England, 
[Taken  from  the  books  of  the  oompany.] 


Subdivisions  of  employment. 


Spinners 

Overlookers 

Plwsers 

Cblldreo  employeil  in  various  ways. 

Outdoor  laborers 

Overseers 

Wsreboiise  hands 

Engineers 

Canl  tenters 

Scutebers 

Strippeni  and  grinders 

Drawing  fram«  tenter 

Blubbing  frame  tenter 

Boving  tent4*rs 

Intermediate  frame  tenters 

Ring  frame  tenters 

Joiners 

KechHulcs 

Holders 

Winders 

Warpers 

DroAsers 

Slashers 

Drawers 

Twisters    

W^ave^s,  overlookers 

Weavers,  4  lo<»m  (net) 

Weavers,  Bloom 

Weavers,  2  loom 


17  78 
9  73 
4  88 


559 
973 

754 
8  75 


4  14 
535 


n 

O  fe 


$1  88 


8  51 

766 
8  51 


10  95 
9  24 
462 
3  98 

10  22 


8  04to328 
8  61 
858 
8  61 
4  01 


889 
4  88 


4  86to5  22 
4  86to5  10 
8  16to3  41 


I* 


dp* 

£3 


$2  43to298 


|8€1 


Apprentice  boys,  some  of  whom  are  bound,  from  |0.61  up. 

The  above  mills  employ  2,084  operatives,  with  308  working  days  in 
a  year,  and  averaging  56  hours  per  week. 
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Copy  of  ike  woMy  pay-roll  of  a  •pinning  mill  at  Bollington,  Chwhiref  England. 


SabdfriaioDS  of  em- 
ploymeat  in  each 
de]Mtttmeiit. 

Men,  weekly  wages. 

Women,  weekly 
wages. 

Tonng  persons, 
weekly  wages. 

Children,  weekly 
wages. 

1" 
1 

10 
21 

4 

85 

1 

6 

4 

4 

12 

97 

1 

s 

1 

• 

$3  77 
5  22 

4  74 

5  95 
7  78 

6  68 

7  54 
754 
4  74 

1 

1 

65 
41 

^      Highest. 
I      Lowest. 

f 

t9  IW 

1 

i 

s 

1 

4i 

J 
i 

1 

1 

• 

1 

flcntcbing  -. r tt 

1 
$i  86  $2  68 

6  81!  8  65 
583  8  65 

7  78  4  14 

7  78,  7  78 
10  9S|  2  43 

8  02.  5  10 

9  97|  5  10 
5  83   3  65 

1 

CftrdiiiK  " 

3  89  a  ool  a  4!; 

9  $2  i9$i  86 
20,  2  43   1  45 
16   a  ffi!  2  fift 

$2  03 
195 
2  61 
2  55 
328 

Throstle  splDiiiBg 

lAole  spinoing 

Rnline 

2  43 

2  19 

2  31 

32 

$0'85 

$0*73 

$0*79 

64 

3  28 

1  82 

2  55 

24 
3 

3  28   1  82 
3  65  2  92 

.....1 

6 

4 

1  01 
1  09 

57 
85 

79 

BundilDg  and  packfaig 
liechsniofi 

9  71 

SngiBeers  and  firemen 
Sandiifw 

Total 

1171 

72 

42 

1 

\ 

37,056 

20,724 

94 


Mnle  apmdles 

Tbrofltle  spindles 

Balers  working 

Whole  nnmber  of  employ^  in  establishment  for  week  ending  November  8, 

1883 

Pay-roll  (whole  establishment)  for  week  ending  November  8,  1884 *.  $1,211  27 

Nnmber  of  working  days  in  year 307 

Hoars  of  labor  per  week 56^ 
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AGES. 

Men 21  to  60 

Women 19  to  56 

Toongpersons 13  to  21 

Children 8  to  13 


MINIMUM  RATE  OF  WAGES,  OLDHAM  AND  DISTRICT. 

[Copy  of  official  ciroalar.] 

The  joint  committee  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  and  Steam  Engine 
Hakerr  Society  has  drawn  up  the  following  list  of  minimum  rates  of  wages  to  ba 
Ta«ieived  by  the  members  of  the  two  societies  working  in  the  above  district,  viz  : 

For  mill- Wrights,  titters,  and  turners  in  engine  and  tool  shops,  |7.78  per  week. 

For  mill-wrights  and  fitters  working  out  of  shop,  |7.78  per  week,  and  district  allow- 
ance, as  per  rule. 

For  fitters  and  turners  in  machine  shops,  $7.05  per  week. 

For  pattern-makers  in  all  shops,  |8.02  per  week. 

For  smiths,  17.78  per  week. 

For  mill  mechanics,  tnrners,  fitters,  and  mill  joiners.  $7.66  per  week. 

For  all  fitters  and  turners  in  gas-meter  shops,  $7.54  per  week. 

All  time  over  fifty-four  hours  in  meter  shops  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than 
time  and  <|uarter. 

In  all  mills  and  factories  where  mill  mechanics  are  employed,  and  where  more  than 
fifty-four  hours  are  required  to  constitute  a  week's  work,  all  the  time  in  excess  of 
fifty-four  hours  must  be  reckoned  as  over-time,  and  paid  for  at  no  less  a  rate  than 
time  and  quarter. 

In  all  eugiue,  mill-wright,  and  tool  shops,  all  time  over  fifty-four  hours  must  be 
paid  time  and  quarter,  time  and  half,  and  double  time,  and  otherwise,  as  per  district 
rules.  That  all  members  who  are  engaged  permanently  at  a  mill  or  factory,  and  who 
are  required  to  help  or  take  the  place  of  cou tractors'  men  engaged  on  mill-wright  or 
engine  work  in  sucli  mill,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  must  receive  the 
same  rate  of  over-time,  viz,  time  and  quarter,  time  and  half,  and  double  time,  as  per 
mill-wrights'  rales. 

Should  any  member  of  the  above-named  societies  start  in  any  firm,  and  fail  to  get 
the  rate  of  wages  here  set  down,  they  must  cease  work  immediately  on  receipt  of 
their  fii^t  pay,  unless  a  decided  promise  is  made  to  pay  the  rate  on  next  pay  day. 
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In  any  case  where  a  shop,  mill,  or  factory  is  paying  a  hiffher  rate  of  wages  than  is 
contained  in  the  above  list,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  our  membera  are  re- 
qnired  to  get  that  hif^her  rate ;  failing  to  do  so,  they  mast  immediately  report  the 
same  to  their  respective  secretaries  or  district  committee. 

These  rales  come  into  force  on  the  4th  day  of  September,  1882,  and  shoald  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Steam  Engine  Makers'  Society,  or  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  Aa^ 
continue  to  work  under  those  rates  after  that  date,  he  is  liable  to  be  proceeded  against 
as  ac^in^  contrary  to  the  interests  of  his  society. 

ThM  list  has  been  printed  by  order  of  the  Joint  committee,  and  most  be  posted  in  a 
prominent  place  in  the  club  room,  on  branch  meeting  nights,  for  the  inspection  of  the 
membenu 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  joint  committee. 

WILLIAM  WHITEHEAD,  JVesMfem, 
WILLIAM  SCOFIELD,  Secretary, 

Amalgamated  Society  ef  Emgiaeere^  fc 

ROBERT  L.  MASON,  Preeident, 
SIDNEY  BORDMAN,  Secretary, 
Steam  Engine  Hahir^ 


HOLIDAYS  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

Dftja. 

Christmas — Christmas  day  and  New  Year's  day 2 

Easter — Good  Friday  and  Easter  Monday % 

Whitsuntide— Whit  Friday  and  Saturday. S 

Oldham  Wakes— Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  in  Wakes  week S 

Total 9 

N.  B.— Members  are  desired  to  try  and  secure  the  co-operation  of  non-aociety  HMD 
in  getting  and  maintaining  the  above  rates. 

SPENNBRS'  WAGES  IN  BOLTON. 

The  followiDg  is  an  actual  average  of  all  the  males,  goody  bad,  and 
indifferent,  in  the  central  district,  t. «.,  a  radios  to  2  miles  firom  the  Bol- 
ton Town  Hall.  My  thanks  are  dae  John  Fielding,  esq.,  of  Bolton,  iix 
this  valuable  information. 


Number  of  tphidles  in  each  mnl«. 


600  sad  under 

003  to  750 

758  to  800 

802  to  850 

852  to  900 

902  to  050 

962  to  1,000 

1,002  to  1,050 

1,052  to  1,100 

1,102  to  1.150  -. 

1,152  to  1,200 


Not  wa^M  of 

Number  of 

WAfet  of 

■pinnert. 

pieoen. 

]iiiM«n. 

Hukd- 

Self- 

Huid- 

Self. 

Haad- 

Sdf. 

mulM. 

aeton. 

mules. 

ftotors. 

mules. 

•eioi.. 

$7  78 

$7  41* 

2 

2 

#«02 

♦i« 

868 

7  57 

2 

2 

486 

418 

024 

709 

2 

S 

029 

516 

9  48 

7  454 

8^ 

8 

2 

029 

521 

8  71 

8 

2 

026 

521 

10  20 

884 

3 

2 

029 

5S 

984 

900 

8 

2 

029 

S4r 

9  78 

948 

S 

2 

026 

sir 

807 

9  79 

a 

2 

0i9 

S56 

NODO. 

950* 

4 

3 

948 

026 

984 

10  82 

4 

8 

948 

754 

The  bulk  of  mules  in  Bolton  range  in  size  from  900  spindles  to  1,050 
spindles  in  each  mule. 

The  principal  count  of  any  one  count  is  Go's  twist,  and  the  bulk  of 
our  count  rauge  from  40'8  to  SO's  twists,  and  60's  to  ISO's  wefts. 

Yarn  is  spun  here  as  low  as  16's  (hosiery  yarn),  and  as  high  as  250^5 
wefts,  but  two-thirds  of  the  mules  are  spinning  counts  between  the 
ranges  given. 
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The  following  table  represents  the  fair  average  prodnction  of  Bolton 
mills: 

Hanks  per  tpindle. 

40'8  twist 24 

4d'8  twist 23 

50^8  twist 22i 

SB's  twist 21i 

60^8  twist 20J 

65'8  twist 19i 

GO'S  twist 18 

There  are  mills,  however,  where  the  out-turn  of  GO'S  twist  reaches  22^ 
and  even  23  hanks  per  spindle. 

CARD  AlfD  BLOWING  ROOM  DEPARTMENT. 

Avengo  per  week. 

Cotton  mixers,  female |4  02 

Lap  tenters,  females 2  66 

Card  tenters,  boys  and  girls 2  56 

Box  tenters,  girls 2  92 

Setters-on,  girls 1  9S 

81nbbing*n*ame  tenters,  women 2  92 

Jack-frame  tenters,  women 3  77 

Jobbers,  men 5  2^ 

Under  carders,  men ." 6  81 

Carders,  men 9  7^ 

Mnle  overlookers |8  51  to  12  16 

Muiagers 14  59  to  26  76 

Secretaries 9  73  to  14  59 

Engineers 8  51  to  10  94 

Fire  beaters 5  59  to    6  32 

Bookkeepers 6  29  to  12  16 

Waxehoosemen 6  29  to  12  16 


8HOWINO  THE  INCREASE  OF  THE  WAOBS  EARNED  IN  LANCASHIRE  BSTWEEZT 

THE  TEARS  1850  AND  1883. 


Table  1. — Cotton  $pitming  tmd  weaving,  mMnm  qnaUty, 


Description. 


Sferfppera  And  grinders. 

Borrers 

lUrostle  spinners 

Isfnders 

"Wlndeirs 


IfieoliaDlcs 

Orerlookers  and  taoklers 

Stone  masons 

laborers  


piereemtage  increase  on  1860 


Male  or 
female. 


Male 

Female . . . 

...do 

liale 

Female . . . 

Male  and 

female. 

Male 

...do 

...do 

...do.... 


1850. 


12  S6 


1 
1 


82 
82 


8  04 

1  70 

3  41 

5  72 
5  86 

4  86 

2  92 


Wages  earned  weekly  in — 


1860. 


$8  16 
2  68 

2  48 

3  65 
1  05 
8  68 

608 
6  08 
6  00 
8  65 


16.85 


1870. 


$8  80 
8  41 
8  16 
$4  88  to  586 
2  68 
4  14 

666 
7  80 
682 
486 


48.60 


1877. 


$4  62 

4  14 
8  65 
$6  08  to682 
8  80 

4  88 

6  82 
828  to  872 

7  80 
586 


64.47 


1888. 


$5  10* 
4  8» 
8  6fr 

^08to6  82 
420 

4  74 

7  78 

8  72 too  24 

780 

5  86 


74.72 


Average  increase  in  each  trade  between  1860  and  1888,  74.72  per  centb 
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Tabui  2.— Caiton  tpkming,  fUis. 


Deeenption. 

Male  or 
female. 

Wages  earned  weekly  in— 

.1850. 

1800. 

1870. 

1877. 

188 

finlfineraa.  hnd.mnlea .........t 

ICale  .... 
...  do  .... 

$0  24 
268 

1  58 
1  88 
7  30 
"So  retoma.* 
....do 

$9  24 
268 
1  o8 
188 
7  30 
Ko  retams.* 

...  .OO  ■  ...••. 

$8  72 
3  65 
268 
146 

7  78 
2  55 
2  31 

5  n 

8  68 

$12  89 
4  01 
268 
152 
778 
256 
243 
572 
924 

811 

Crohera 

l« 

Pleoen - 

Female . . 
....  do .... 

sa 

Creelera 

119 

"Iff  M^hanicA ■, 

Hale 

Female . . 

...  do  .... 

78 

Drawing  lentera 

SSS 

Jack  ten  ten ......................... 

24S 

Oiindeni 

Hale  .... 

. ...do  . ...... 

....do 

57S 

lMin4er%  aelf-aotoni ....<... 

....do  .... 

. . .  do 

. ...do  ....... 

tM 

Peroentan  inoreaae  on  1850 

Unchanged. 

9l68 

30.21 

119 

Average  increase  in  each  trade  between  1850  and  1883, 16.27  per  oenL 

*  To  these  years  no  returns  have  been  made,  bat  the  difference  ia  so  slight  it  wonld  not  aifeekflM 
general  average,  from  which  these  items  have  been  ezolnded. 

Tabub  Z.—Flne  $p%nning  and  weaving^BoUon. 


Description. 

Hale  or 

• 

Wages  earned  weekly  in~- 

1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

18T7. 

1881. 

Strippers  and  grinders — 
Sovers 

Hale 

Female... 

Hale 

Female . . . 

Hale  and 

female. 

Hale 

....do 

$2  48 
1  62 

$2  08  ft  $3  16 
1  95 

$4  14to$4  88 
889 
9  73 
2  19 
1  15 

682to730 
786 

$5  10 
4  14 

11  43 
268 
140 

$8  51  to  f  24 
9  00 

Ill 

Hindf^rs  ............... ..^ 

10  48 
2  19 
1  11 

608 
706 

889 
248 
126 

584  to682 
7  78 

1111 

"Winders 

381 

Weavers,  per  loom 

MfK^hanios  ^.. ........... ..r 

$8Slto8  8 

Taoklers 

80 

Percentage  increase  on  1850 

Unchanged. 

1&18 

87.82 

SSill 

Average  increase  in  each  trade  between  1850  and  1883,  85.16  per  cent. 


Table  4. — A  very  large  eotUm  mill,  epinning  No.  150  ieefL 


Description. 

Hale  or 
female. 

Wages  earned  weekly  in— 

1860. 

I860. 

1870. 

1877. 

188. 

I«aborers 

PW60 
houra. 
$3  65 
6  56 
828 
6  66 
2  01 
2  01 

2  07 
1  95 
9  73 

3  16 

No  retains  . 
....do  ....... 

Ko  retnma  . 
....do  ....... 

KoTetoma . 
do 

pwm 

t4M 

Hechanies 

88 

BtripperH  and  grinders .......... 

....do  ....... 

...  do 

do  

5N 

Card  foom.0  ve^uokers 

....do  ....... 

....do 

....do ....... 

7» 

Kovinff'fttune  tenters.... 

...  .do 

....  do  ....... 

....do ....... 

3a 

Drawing  tenters 

....do  . ...... 

....do 

....do 

38 

CombiDir  tenters 

...  .do  ....... 

....do ....... 

....do ....... 

877 

Jack  tenters 

....do  ....... 

....do 

....do ....... 

4tl 

Bpinnem  ( hand) < 

....do  ....... 

....do 

....do ....... 

128 

Biff  piecers 

....do 

....do 

...  .do ...... 

38 

SDuixiers  (self*aotors) 

...  do 

....do 

....do 

16  8 

40  08 

»fl 

Increase,  87  per  cent. 
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Tablb  b.—Fine  iphnUng^BoUam, 


DMoripttoiL 


flfcrfepcn  and  giindan. 

JaoK  tentan 

Dnwinff  tenters 

8elf-«ctor  minders 

big 

little 


liftle  or  femsle. 


Wsfes  earned  weekly 
In— 


1864. 


Arersge  Inorense  In  1888  on  1864,  per  otait 


Hide... 
Female 
....do.. 
Hale... 
...do.. 
....do   . 


1874. 


98  65 

90  10 

292 

865 

207 

280 

687 

744 

8  16 

8  16 

146 

207 

1888. 


96  84 

887 
809 
789 
8  16 
2  18 


8L 


As  tun  xetom  Is  not  for  the  same  years  as  the  others,  it  Is  not  inelnded  In  the  general  sommary. 

Tablb  6.^Blea6hiMg. 


Deaortption. 

ICale  or  female. 

Wages  earned  weekly  In— 

1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1877. 

1888. 

Male 

97  66 
666 
528 
1  70 
146 
126 
7  21 

4  69 
588 

5  49 
4  78 
448 
1  86 
4  76 

90  06 
699 

6  72 
1  91 
162 
1  88 
9  62 
820 

7  45 
928 
646 
660 
166 
684 

910  44 

7  72 
587 

.    202 
207 
1  66 
12  40 
586 
6  10 

8  81 
5  88 
5  81 
170 
689 

99  04 

7  21 

8  89 
8  16 
205 
1  70 

16  98 
7  82 
829 
969 
848 
6  60 
228 
608 

90  60 

iL"  "W"a»  w    waaa^vaw 

Band-oronfln 

•  •  •  ■  OO  ■••••••«••• 

780 

Bleaohing-machlne  foreman 

....do 

827 

Slea^hing-machine  minders ^  ^  < 

Female,  aay 

....do 

226 

Blftaohlng  maobine  pnmpers 

1  66 

Bieachlng-machine  pUiters 

BtUKeners 

Female 

Male 

1  U 

18  43 

Ao*l«tant  stifhmer* 

....do 

6  08 

ICannrlers 

•  • • .  do  ........... 

6  97 

Cnli*nderers x.^.>....x. 

do  ....... 

7  48 

I>riers 

....do  . .......... 

6  74 

Mm^vn-n^ 

....  do  ........... 

7  94 

XliwkflTs  (ace  16) 

Male  and  female 
Hale 

2  98 

]Pa«kers u  .. 

6  87 

Peroentage  Inorease  on  1K0 

82.06 

8L40 

56.60 

60.00 

▲Tvrage  peroentage  inerease  in  each  year  between  18^  and  1888,  60  per  cent. 

Tablb  7. — Calico  printing. 


Description. 

Hale  or  female. 

Percentage  advance  on  I860. 

1860. 

1860. 

1870. 

1877. 

1888. 

IffMihin^  "printers 

Hal^            ..  .. 

Fr.eenL 
8 

Pt.e§nL 
26 

Fr.e0nt 
60 

6 

▲▼erage  increase  In  each  trade  between  1860  and  1888,  60  per  cent. 

Tablb  8. — Shipping  war€hau$€. 


Description. 


Pnckers 
Clotb-lookers 


Pereentage  increase  on  1860 


Hale  or  female. 


lAale. 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 


Wages  earned  weekly  in— 


1850. 


9146 
632 
682 
8  06 
583 


1860. 


91  95 
6  81 
6  81 
4  88 
729 


16.46 


1870. 


92  43 
720 
7  05 
462 

827 


25.77 


1877. 


92  56 
7  78 

7  68 
486 

8  27 


8L44 


A'wragis  increase  in  each  trade  between  1850  and  1883,  84.02  per  cent. 


1888. 


92  92 

8  02 
7  78 
4  86 
827 


86.05 
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Tablb  9,'^M0ekndwU  ewgimmrimg. 


06MrlptloB. 

Male  or  female. 

Wages  earned  weekly  in— 

^1850.      1800. 

1 

1870. 

1877. 

188. 

mtfbn 

Male 

$7  29      $7  29 

•7  78 

Iff  n 

Turners 

....do 

7  29         7  29 
7  29  .      729 

7  29        729 
729        827 

8  65  '      8  66 

778  r       7n 

BoUer*oiaken 

do 

827 
851 
675 
4  14 

778 

Smithe  

....do 

88 

Holdere 

....do 

819 

laborers.......... ..  ..... 

.  .  .  .QO  ..__•.•....!- 

414 

Peroentaffe  inoreaae  on  1850 

2.42 

12.73 

IOlM 

.. 

*  Aaenmed  to  be  aame  as  in  I860, 
▲rerage  inoreaae  in  each  trade  between  1850  «nd  1888,  10.80  per  cent. 


Table  10. — Coal  mUning. 


Deeeriptton. 

Male  or  female. 

Wages  earned  weekly  in— 

1850. 

1800. 

1870.  :  isn. 

mt 

Colliert 

Male 

...  do 

$4  74 
448 
671 
6  16 
8  78 
8  47 
8  97 
458 

$6  24 

686 
689 
665 

4  06 
399 
4  18 

8  75 

$6  98  .    $6  95 
577         887 
5  71  •      7  58 
696        845 
4  16  1      5  29 
4  60  1      5  81 
883  ,      458 
7  82  '      8  47 

188 

Xnglneen 

789 

flmfthe 

....do 

71S 

Joinirs 

....do 

78 

Carters 

...  .do 

48 

Drajmen 

....do 

514 

...  .do    ...a....... 

48 

Biicklayers 

.  - .  .do 

811 

Peroentage  inorease  on  1850 

22.78 

24.64       5&64 

1 

4IL58 



ATerage  inorease  in  eaoh  trade  between  1850  and  1888,  48.68  per  cent. 


Table  H.-^Building. 


Description. 


JTolners 

Joiners'  laborers 

Bricklayers 

Bricklayers'  laborers 

Masons 

Masons'  laborers 

Plasterers 

Plasterers'  laborers. . 


Percentage  increase  <m  1850. 


Male  or  female. 


Male. 
...do 
...do 
...  do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 


Wages  earned  weekly  in— 


1850. 


$6  88 


1860. 


4 

6 
4 
5 
4 
6 
4 


14 
82 
14 
8S 
14 
82 
14 


-$6  82  to  $6 
4 
7 
4 
6 
4 
6 
4 


61 
14 
29 
58 

56 
88 
81 
86 


10.12 


1870. 


$7  78 


38 

78 
96 

29 
96 
78 
35 


23.11 


1877.    j   188. 


$9 
5 

10 
5 
9 
5 
9 
5 


49 
79 
08 
61 
24 
88 


US 
58 
98 
8« 
781 
48§ 
8fi 
59 


46,21  .     99-71 


Average  percentage  inorease  in  eaoh  trade  between  1850  and  1883,  39.76  per  cent. 
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Tablb  18. — ^JroniiMMiHAiolwrt. 


Male  or  fenude. 

Waceo  earned  weekly  in— 

1860. 

18601 

1870. 

1877. 

1888. 

Puddlen... 

Male 

.  •  •  •  QO  ........... 

$10  96 
17  08 
12  16 
It  59 
29  19 
19  46 
19  46 
6  81 
486 

$9  78 
14  59 
10  95 
12  16 
81  62 
19  46 
12  16 
7  29 
488 

$9  78 
14  69 

10  95 
14  59 
34  83 
19  46 
12  16 
729 
486 

$10  95 
16  81 
12  16 
16  81 
29  19 
18  66 
10  46 
76t 
486 

$11  68 

IbuniDfimieii 

15  81 

Vorgv  rolleni  .....  , 

....  do  .•......••• 

12  16 

BtiifftiniAceinMi  or  heftteiv 

....do 

12  16 

Wire>Tollen 

•  • . •  do  ........... 

29  19 

Wire-dnwen 

....do..  IMT 

10  96 

<lalTMils6n ... 

do 

9  79 

'^Mluinlfw 

....  do  •........■• 

7  64 

L*lM)reni 

...  do 

4  66 

Peroentage  dooroMo  on  1860 

&78 

1L98 

19.16 

14.88 

t 

Average  decreeae  in  each  trade  between  1850  and  1888, 14.88  per  cent. 

SUICICABT. 


Deeeription. 


Percentage  increase  in  wages  earned  in  the 
nndemoted  years  on  those  earned  in  1850. 


1860. 


Cotton  spinning  and  weaying,  medium 16.85 

Cotton  spinning,  fine Unchanged. 

Cotton  spinning  and  weaving,  fine  bolton > do 

Cotton  spinning,  No.  150  weft iNo  returns. 

Bleaching I  32.06 

Calioo  printing i  8.00 

Shipping  warehouse '  15.46 

liecnanToal  engineering '  Unchanged. 

Coalmining '  22.78 

Building •  10.12 


1670. 


43.59 

9.68 

15.13 

No  returns. 

81.40 

25.00 

25.77 

2.42 

24.64 

23.11 


Arenge  advance. 


Iron  mannfaoture  decrease 


11.70 


22.30 


9  trades. 


8.71 


9  trades. 


11.98 


1877. 


64.47 
80.21 
87.72 
No  returns. 
56.60 
60.00 
81.44 
12.78 
55.64 
48.21 


43.00 


9  trades. 


10.16 


1888. 


74. 7» 
16.87 
35ul6 
87.09 
5a  00 
50.00 
35.06. 
10.80 
48.68 
39.76 


89.18 


10  trades. 


14.89 


The  above  tables  have  been  coarteously  furnished  me  by  George  Lord, 
«8q.,  president  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  whom,  and 
to  the  able  secretary,  Thomas  Browning,  esq.,  I  desire  to  return  my  best 
thanks  for  many  kindnesses  shown  this  consulate  during  the  past  year. 
These  tables  are  the  result  of  most  reliable  and  pains-taking  inquiries, 
and  are  very  valuable  statistics. 

The  preceding  tables  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration,  and  prove 
beyond  all  question  that  improvements  in  machinery  have  greatly  ben- 
efited operatives,  especially  in  this  district,  during  the  past  thirty  years. 
This  is  not  a  result,  I  take  it,  that  has  been  very  much  affected  by  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  country,  but  shows  conclusively  that  perfect 
machinery  increases  the  wages  of  operatives.  Labor-saving  inventions 
make  it  possible  for  operatives  to  turn  off  a  far  greater  amount  of  work 
in  a  given  time  than  could  be  done  formerly,  and  thus  it  comes  that 
multiplying  the  output  lowers  the  cost  per  piece,  and  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  increased  quantity  worked  up,  their  wages  are  increased. 

But  what  is  true  in  England  as  regards  the  increase  of  wages  from 
this  cause  applies  with  equal  truth  to  all  countries  where  the  best  mod- 
cm  machinery  has  been  procured.  Hand  work  was  dear  and  slow,  as 
compared  with  the  present  work  of  perfected  machines,  and  this  perfec- 
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tion  in  machinery  has  benefited  the  operatives  and  the  oonsnmer  on 
the  one  hand  as  well  as  mannfacturers  on  the  other.  This  is  proof  of 
the  power  of  the  inventor,  and  that  the  genios  of  invention  is  the  noblest 
benefactor  of  the  working  men  and  women  in  the  world. 

[Copy  of  statement  whieh  »ppe«red  in  the  Manelieeter  papen.  ] 
WAOS8  IN  THB  WKAVIKO  BRANCH  OF  THE  COTTON  TRADK. 

The  presideDt  of  the  Mftnchester  Chamber  of  Commeroe  (Mr.  G.  Lord),  in  reeponoe 
to  the  desire  expressed  bj  the  delegates  of  the  weaving  branch,  at  their  meetinffB  at 
Aflhton-under-Lyne,  requests  us  to  publish  the  follomng  as  the  data  on  which  he 
based  his  statement  to  the  chamber  on  Thursday  last.  The  figures  show  the  wages 
earned  per  week  of  60  hours  up  to  1874,  and  of  56^  honrs  sinoe : 

mix  A. 


Winders 


IMO. 


$2  82 
2  01 


1800L 


$8  87 
2  61 


107OL 


18  86 
268 


1877. 


$4  60 
4  14 


1888. 


alone»  In 
1888  on  1860. 


18 

2 


88 
02 


I 


P«r  Milt 


m 


m 


This  is  a  large  mill,  and  the  weavers'  earnings  per  week  are  arrived  at  by  taking 
the  total  earnings  of  thd  shed  and  dividing  that  sum  by  the  number  of  weavers  em- 
ployed. The  reduction  in  earnings  of  weavers  in  1870  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
material  used  at  that  time  was  not  so  good  as  that  in  use  immediately  before  and 
aince. 


MILL  B. 


Wearert 
Winden 


I860. 

$1  08 
207 

1880. 

$8  69 
2  16 

1870. 

1877. 

1868. 

$8  77 
280 

$8  88 
841 

$8  66 
804 

alone,  In 
1888  on  I860. 


Percent 
47 


I 


Per 


MILL  O. 


In  1850  a  weaver  received  |3.51  for  attending  to  one  pair  of  looms ;  now  she  reo^ves 
|5.60  for  two  pairs  of  looms,  out  of  which  she  pays  a  tenter  $1.28,  leaving  her  I4.3S. 
Taking  weavers  and  winders  together,  the  increase  shown  at  this  mill  is  5^  per  cent. 


MILL  D. 


In  1850  a  weaver  received  $1.95  for  attending  to  one  pair  of  looms ;  now  she  receives 
$5.84  for  attending  to  two  pairs,  and  pays  $1.46  to  a  tenter,  leaving  her  $4.38.  Tak- 
ing weavers  and  winders  together,  the  increase  shown  at  this  miU  is  64f  per  cent. 


MILL  B. 


In  1850  a  weaver  earned  $2.23i;  in  1883,  earns  $3.36;  increase,  63^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lord  states  that  he  has  a  number  of  other  returns  corroborative  of  those  above 
given,  but  he  thinks  it ''  unnecessary  to  multiply  prooft  of  facts  so  universally  known 
to  all  in  the  trade." 
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GXinCBAL  TBABBS. 


Wag^  paid  in  general  tradee  per  toeek  in  Lanoathire, 


Oocnpatlonfl. 


BrleUAyen 

Lftbom*  (hod««srrien) 

BODS 

Laboren 

•terers 

LaboreTa 

ffiateTB 

Laborers 

PhtmbsTs 

LsboraxB,  gas  and  water  fitters 
Carpenters 

Xaboren 


Hoars 

Sate 

per  week. 

per  hour. 

CknU. 

•     M 

17 

M 

10 

4» 

16 

M 

10 

6*h 

16 

64 

11 

64 

16 

644 

10 

63 

16 

62 

10 

St 

16 
10 

Total 
inga 
reek. 


perweei 


l»8» 

653 

80» 
6  63 
888 

eofr 

888^ 
663 

88fr 
638 
888 
60fr 


Oconpatlons. 


Tinsmiths 

Aasistante 

Molders ; 

Tatterii*niakers  ............................................... 

Tamers 

Fitters 

Hammer-men 

laborers  (iron-worku) 

Boiler  works 

Biveters 

Apprentices  (meohanios') 

Tmwnen 

Draoshtemen 

Teachers : 

Public  sobooU 

Assistante,  pnblio  sobools 

Saddle  end  liarnesa  maken 

Tanners 

Tidlors 

Bakers 

Brewers 

Poremen  .................................................. 

Draymen 

Goaehmen,  draymen,  oab,  carriage,  street-railway,  and  others 
Brass-founders 

Aasistante 

Mfllwrighte 

Poremen 

Assistaote 

Coach  and  carriage ; 

Body-workers 

Painters 

Trimmers ,.., 

Smiths 

Finishers 

Working  Jewelers  

Farriers 

Gardeners  (laborers) 

Hatters 

Horseshoers 

Weavers: 

Overlookers 

4-loomnet • 

8-Ioomnet 

2-loomnet 

Apprentices  (boys) 

ICaoh&isto 

lieobanics' aasistante 

Batehers 

Cabinet- makera 

Chair-makers •. 

Polishers 

*  From  61  oente  up. 


Lowest. 

Highest 

14  88 

86  83 

07 

438 

7  29 

729 

688 

9  73 

688 

8  76 

688 

8  75 

8  41 

4  38 

8  65 

4  86 

827 

9  73 

6  56 

6  56 

73 

488 

9  73 

14  59 

438 

14  59 

486 

24  33 

24 

4  86 

438 

588 

680 

680 

7  03 

8  75 

460 

680 

460 

680 

6  10 

806 

8  41 

688 

2  48 

973 

7  29 

8  51 

73 

488 

583 

8  75 

10  95 

19  46 

78 

438 

681 

876 

6  81 

7  78 

6  81 

7  78 

6  81 

7  78 

6  81 

7  78 

5  83 

8  75 

8  76 

8  75 

4  88 

488 

608 

608 

438 

5  83 

10  22 

10  22 

4  86 

522 

4  86 

5  10 

3  16 

3  41 

61 

3  16 

835 

835 

3  16 

5  10 

4  86 

8  61 

8  51 

9  97 

8  51 

9  97 

462 

608 

Average.. 


3 

7 
7 
7 
7 


$5  10^ 
67 
2» 
78 
29 
29 
8  39 
426 
900 
«5» 
266 
12  16- 
948 

14  69 
26&^ 


10 
80 
89 
79 
70 
06 
62 
08 
840 
261^ 
7  29 
15  20 
266 


5 

6 

7 
5 
5 
7 

4 
6 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


78 
29 

29 


29 
29 

8  76^ 
438 
608^ 
615 

10  22 
604 
496 

8  28 

(*) 
836 
4  13 
668 

9  12 
912 
636^ 


730 
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Wa§e9  paid  in  general  trmdee  per  week  im  Laneaehire—ConUDmeA* 


Ooanpati<nia. 

Lowect 

mghaat. 

Avanga. 

'Wood'OAryert 

$10  96 
978 
106 

$14  S9 

14  50 

840 

$13  77 

Upholttaren  ... - 

1S16 

<?i>]Uif rt 

COAL  immio. 

■ ._._ . 

218 
681 

XnKfneera 

••••»»••••*••-• ••••«. 

780 

Smithi 

1 

718 

JToinen 

1 

738 

Carters 

448 

Drajmen • 



5  14 

Piaohar^era 

480 

Brioklayora 

8  18 

Pa4dl«ra 

IBOH  MAHUVACTUBB. 

1188 

13  16 

SaU  ftimaoamon 

or haatora  ^ ^ 

1316 

Wire*roUera 

A18 

Wlre^irawera 

10  H 

QftlTiitinra 

8n 

LaboroTa ........ 

415 

1 

PBINTEBS'  WAGES. 
Printers'  wages  in  Manoheeter  per  week  ofjiflg-jive  kaure. 


OocnpatioiL 


Hanagera  (Ursa  newapapar  offloea) 

Foremen  or  sabmanagera 

Journeymen  

lithonapbera : 

Managera 

Foremen , 

Jonmeymen 

Kigravera  (oommeroialworkaonly): 

Jonmeymen 

AppT-entioea 

Bookbindera  and  atationeTy  blndera: 

Foremen 

Journeymen 

Bnlers  (i,  «.,  paper-mlera  of  ledger  aooonnta,  booka,  4m>.): 

Foremen 

Journey m  en  .  

Feedera,  aaaiatanta,  foldera,  &e.  (boys  and  girla) 


Loweat. 

$19  46 

14  50 

508 

19  46 

14  59 

506 

14  59 
1  22 

14  59 

7  78 

978 

7  78 

97 

Higbeat. 


$29  19 

19  46 

6  81 

24  88 

19  46 
6  81 

19  46 
4  86 

19  46 
978 

14  59 
875 
3  16 


$24  88 

17  08 
5M 

2181 

17  OS 

584 

17  M 
304 

17  48 
675 

22  10 
824 
244 


Apprenticea  begin  at  97  centa  per  week  and  increaae  to  $1.22,  $1.46,  $1.70,  $2.19,  $2.68,  and,  last  year 
•of  apprentioeabip,  $8.10  per  week. 

AGBIOULTUBAL  WAGES. 
Wagee  paid  per  week  to  agricuUural  laberere  and  houeehold  (country)  tervante  in  LaneaMt, 


Occupation. 


Laborers 

Farm  bands  (boys) 

Farm  servants  (female) 

BaUiffs : 

Overseers 

Drovers,  sbepberds,  wagoners,  &c 

Head  game-keepers 

Under  game-keepers 


Loweat. 

$4  88 

50 

1  00 

486 

486 

4  38 

4  86 

200 

HIgbeat 


Average. 


$4 

1 
2 

4 
9 
4 
6 
4 


38 
70 
07 
86 
73 
38 
50 


$4 
1 
1 
4 
7 
4 
S 
3 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAOES. 
Wage$  paid  pw  week  to  houeehold  etrvanU  {wUk  board  amd  lodging). 


OoonpatioiL 

Loweot. 

Highest 

ATermge. 

!FiMftni6ii r 

$2  43 

3  66 

2  75 

75 

200 

196 

97 

40 

40 

40 

80 

248 

1  46 
206 

2  68 

1  00 

2  07 
1  08 
1  96 
248 
1  80 

$3  06 
600 
6  10 
2  07 
9  78 
4  00 
248 
1  75 
1  76 
1  06 
1  06 

8  76 
6  00 
6  00 

9  78 
1  96 
6  00 
248 
8  66 
8  60 
326 

$3  04 

CnttfRhmAB m»m. 

4  82 

BaUen 

8  82 

Pafle. ..  

1  41 

Prnrste  sccrstuy 

6  86 

IfiMly'i  mftid 

2  87 

04I14IUl    MTTSnt...... r    r.  ..  ...r.  ......  .*.....r.r..,.. 

1  70 

Parlor-iQAid 

1  07 

CluMiiber-maid 

1  07 

ScnmTy-imrid  .....t... ,.,---.,.,^Tr r..,. 

78 

'^itAhf^D'Plfl'ld ........    .....r...T..-.rTT-.  ...--.-.. .... 

68 

'M'a*!  mmrw^nX , 

3  09 

Cook 

3  28 

HoaMl[46p4r ..T.. .-...- 

4  OS 

OovenioBt,  tflftoaers • 

6  20 

ITiine  ..-.1 

1  47 

Sicic  DvrfHS  pTofeflsionii] 

8  63 

WaltvMaoBr. 

1  78 

3ar>inai4a .............. ..r- 

2  80 

Oiooms 

8  01 

2  62 

SHOP  AND  STOBE  WAOSS. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  in  general  etoree,  wholeeale  or  retail,  to  malee  and  females,  in  Manohee- 

ter  and  vioinitif. 


OooapatioDa. 


BOTS 

Girls 

Assistantfi,  msle  and  female 

ICuiAgeTs 

Clerks 

Porters  .................... 

Confeotioiiers 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$1  00 

$8  06 

72 

2  60 

8  06 

7  26 

726 

19  46 

608 

10  96 

292 

4  86 

3  79 

8  48 

Avenige. 


$2 
1 
6 


61 

16 


18  86 

8  61 


8 
6 


88 
IS 


SPINNING  AND  WEAVING  MILLS, 


Average  earnings  per  week  in  spinning  and  weaving  mills  at  Boltonli 

[Taken  from  the  hooks  of  one  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  distriot  1 
£acb  loom $1  54 

Three  looms,  at  $1.54 ^ 4  62 

Two  half-timerB,  at  62^  cents 1  25 

Net  earnings  of  weaver 3  37 

!Fonr  looms,  at  $1.54  per  loom 6  16 

Two  half-timers,  at  62^  cents 1  25 

Net  earnings  of  wearer 4  91 

Overlookers  have  charge  of  72  looms,  and  receive  on  an  average  $10  per  week. 
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Xnitton. 
TwiBten 
Drftw«n. 
BlBers... 


$«S5  $450 


Wanen 
'WlDaen  (from  eop) 


10  00  ;       12  SO 


Orvraeers  (spinnliijc  department) 

If  ftnftger  (tpinnlhfr  department) 

Orerlookers  (we  iibove) j i •         10 


14  IT 
4» 
i» 
10  01 
U80 
480 
850 

lis 

I         17  50 


OOTTON^SPINNma  TRADE  OF  OLDHAM. 

Oldham  and  its  sabnrbs  may  trnly  be  claimed  to  be  the  largest  cotton- 
BpiDDing  district  in  the  world.  There  are  aboat  9,000,000  spindles  using 
raw  cotton,  which  is  principally  procured  through  the  port  of  Liverpool, 
and  these  spin  some  900.000  bales  of  raw  cottou  per  year,  averaging  400 
pounds  each,  or  a  little  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  cotton  consumed  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  last  year  amounted  to  3,770,000  bales. 
There  are  in  addition  1,000,000  spindles  using  <^  waste,"  making  a  total 
of  10,000,000  spindles  in  this  one  district.  Out  of  this  number  4,500,000 
belong  to  the  75  limited  companies.  The  capital  employed  in  this 
spinning  trade  is  about  $05,000,000,  and  in  the  weaving  branch,  say, 
$10,000,000. 

Oldham  was  the  first  town  in  England  to  introduce  the  system  of  jNiy- 
ing  the  operative  spinner  upon  the  principle  of  what  the  machine  was 
capable  of  producing  if  kept  in  motion  a  given  number  of  hoars  per 
week ;  and  it  is  this  system  which  has  kept  Oldham  to  the  front  ever 
since.  Every  spinner  is  trained  to  work  on  a  mechanical  plan,  and  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  every  twenty  he  produces  more  yam  than  the 
mules  are  calculated  to  produce.  This  is  chiefly  accounted  for  in  two 
ways,  one  of  which  is  by  the  employer  running  his  mill  a  little  over 
time  each  day,  or  what  is  termed  *^ cribbing  time,"  amounting  upon  an 
average  to  nearly  three  hours  per  week.  The  factory  act  specifies  that 
an  employer  must  only  work  women,  young  persons,  and  children  fifty- 
six  hours  per  week,  but  in  reality  they  often  run  the  steam -enerinej)  fifty- 
nine  hours  per  week.  This  is  not  done  in  all  cases,  but  it  is  believed 
that  a  majority  do  this.  The  operative  spinner,  and  all  other  hands  in 
the  mill  who  are  paid  by  piece-work,  get  the  full  advantage  of  this  over- 
time, while  those  who  are  paid  weekly  wages  do  not  receive  extra  pay; 
thus  all  day  hands  will  have  worked  nearly  three  weeks  out  of  every 
fifty  for  which  they  are  not  paid,  or,  rather,  they  work  overtime  three 
weeks  in  this  period. 

Mill-owners  are  frequently  fined  for  running  overtime,  but  the  in- 
spectors are  so  few  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  offenders  are  punished. 

The  factory  operatives  at  Oldham  are  regarded  as  being  among  the 
best  of  their  class,  and  the  wages  earned  by  tbem  are  representative  of 
the  earnings  of  first-rate  spinners  in  England. 

In  the  spinning  mill  employers  and  operatives  have  mutually  agreed 
upon  a  list  of  wages,  with  certain  conditions  attached  for  extra  work. 
The  scale  of  wages  commences  at  $6.20  per  week  on  mules  of  36  dozens 
or  432  spindles  (long)  per  mule  for  twiat-counts,  and  for  weft-counts  or 
"filling  yarns,"  $6.44  per  week ;  the  scale  rises  two-pence  (4  cents)  per 
dozen,  or  for  every  12  spindles  more  the  rate  of  wages  Increases  two 
pence  (4  cents)  per  dozen,  or  for  every  12  spindles  more  the  rate  of  wages 
increases  two  pence  (4  cents)  per  week.    The  average  size  of  the  spinning- 
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males  now  reaches  82  dozen  or  984  spindles  per  male  on  twist,  and  102 
dozen  or  1,224  spindles  per  male  for  weft.  The  counts  span  in  the  town 
vary  from  4's  to  IOC's,  but  the  average  rans  from  32's  to  40's  twist,  and 
from  36^8  to  50^8  weft ;  bat  for  all  practical  purposes  relating  to  the  wages 
of  the  operative  spinners  32's  twist  and  36's  weft  counts  are  taken  as  a 
basis.  The  spinners  are  paid  by  piece-work,  but  they  pay  their  own 
piecer^}  or  **  assistants  "  by  weekly  wages,  and  the  piece-work  price  now 
is  fixed  by  the  employers'  and  operatives'  secretaries,  and  made  out  from 
the  speed  of  the  mules. 

The  following  is  a  practical  example :  82  dozens  spinning  32's  twist, 
with  a  64-inch  stret<)h,  running  3  stretches  in  45  seconds,  which  is  an 
average  speed,  and  doffing  eight  times  per  week  off  one  mule,  the  mules 
should  produce  in  a  fair  working  week  52,825  hanks  of  yarn  or  1,650 
ponnds  weight,  for  which  the  spinner  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  27  cents  per 
1,000  hanks,  or  82^  cents  per  100  pounds,  amounting  to  $13.93,  out  of 
which  is  paid  $5.67  to  the  two  piecers  or  ''  assistants,"  leaving  the  spin- 
ner $8.25  for  his  week's  hard  work.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  above  is  calculated  on  the  proper  number  of  hours  per  week 
limited  by  law,  while  praetically  the  spinner  will  really  producein  many 
cases  55,800  hanks  per  week,  realizing  for  himself  about  $9.05. 

A  practical  example  of  the  weft-mules  or  ^'  filling-yarn  mules  "  is  as 
follows:  102  dozens  or  1,224  spindles  per  mule,  or  2,448  spindles  per 
pair,  spinning  36's  count,  64inch  stretcher,  running  3  stretches  in  44 
seconds,  and  doffing  25  times  per  week  off  one  mule.  In  this  example 
the  employers'  and  operatives'  secretaries  would  calculate  the  mules  to 
produce  64,478  hanks,  or  1,794  pounds  weight  of  yarn  per  week,  and  fix 
the  price  of  work  at  26^  cents  per  1,000  hanks,  or  72}  cents  per  100 
I>oand6,  realizing  $17.09,  out  of  which  the  spinner  pays  $7.83  to  his 
piecers,  leaving  him  $9.18,  and,  as  in  the  previous  case,  allowing  for  the 
^'  cribbing"  time,  and  not  stopping  the  mills  for  cleaning  purposes  dur- 
ing the  engine  time,  for  which  the  list  allows,  viz,  H  hours  per  week, 
the  spinner  actually  produces  68,000  hanks,  or  1,888  pounds  weight  of 
yarn  per  week,  realizing  $18  from  the  office,  and  atter  paying  his  ^'assist- 
ants "  has  a  clear  $10  for  himself  per  week.  The  rates  named,  as  well 
as  the  wages,  are  10  per  cent,  below  the  standard,  and  if  trade  improved 
so  as  to  allow  manufacturers  a  sufficient  margin  of  profits,  the  employ- 
ers would  be  immediately  solicited  to  return  to  the  standard  list.  If  all 
conditions  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  various  counts  of  yarn 
spun,  the  spinner's  wages  will  be  found  to  average  from  $8.27  to  $8.51 
per  week ;  big  piecers  from  $3.64  to  $3.89 ;  little  piecers  from  $2.18  to 
to  $2.67,  and  half  timers  from  85  cents  to  $1.04. 

As  a  rule,  the  spinners  work  steady,  never  absenting  themselves  from 
work  except  at  holiday  times  or  during  sickness ;  and  a  good  many  have 
lost  their  situations  through  being  absent  even  on  account  of  sickness. 

Discipline  is  well  maintained  in  the  Oldham  mills,  and  as  a  rule  the 
operatives  are  in  pretty  good  circumstances.  A  small  proportion  own 
the  houses  in  which  they  live,  and  many  have  stock  in  the  limited  com- 
panies. Both  males  and  females  are  noted  among  the  operatives  of 
Oldham  for  the  neatness  of  their  holiday  and  Sunday  dress.  There  is 
a  very  good  feeling  existing  between  the  employers  and  the  employed. 
and  as  a  result  few  strikes  take  place.  Both  have  large  and  infiuentiai 
associations,  but  the  ruling  idea  is  to  be  just  to  each  other,  and  the  joint 
committees  are  seldom  called  together  to  settle  disputes,  as  the  two  sec- 
retaries generally  adjust  all  differences  which  arise  in  the  various  mills. 
These  are  guided  in  their  delicate  work  by  the  conditions  laid  down  in 
the  wages-book,  a  copy  of  which  accompanies  this  review.    The  full  de- 
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scripUon  given  in  the  same,  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  report,  will 
Ailly  explain  how  complicated  such  calcalations  are,  and  what  nice  ad- 
justments are  necessary  to  meet  every  question  presented  in  respect  to 
disputes,  wages,  &c.,  by  the  officials  above  named. 

COBPOBATION  EMPLOYES. 
Wage$  paid  per  week  to  the  employee  of  ike  Maneheeter  oarparaUam. 


Oconpations. 


Iiwpectort 

Foreuiui  (yards)  — 

Clerks 

Snryeyor* 

HeMenser* 

OAoe-cieanera 

Chemist  apprentice 

Xngineers 

Joiners* 

Laborers 

Wheel  wrigbts 

Laborers 

Smiths 

Laborers 

Biicksetters 

Labocers 

Tinmen 

Laborers 

Painters 

Laborers 

Paviors 

Laborers 

B<rflermakers 

Laborers 

Meohanlcs 

Laborers 

Horsekeepers 

liSborers 

Furriers 

Saddlers 

Laborers 

Sawyers 

Sawmill  laborers — 
Street-sweepers 


Amoant. 


19  24  to  19  73 


6 
6 


12  10 

08to   7  80 

32  to  12  16 

58B 

8  65 

1 

78  to  12 


16 


4 
6 

4 
7 
6 


38 

82 
86 
80 
flO 


8  75 
4  88 

8  27 
488  to  4  86 
682 
4  86 
6  88 

4  86 
8  27 
486 
8  75 
488 

10  22 

5  83 
8  75 

6  81 
4  86 
6  88 
486 

4  88  to   4  86 


Oconpations. 


LeadiniC'Sweepers 
Tard-8  weepers. . . 

Cart-flllers 

Watchmen 

Boatmen 

inpmen 

Wnarftnen 

Carters 

Slanghter-honse 
Slatticht«r-honse  eaniers. . . 

Pail  carriers 

Barrow  and  pitmen 

Mortar-makers 

ICannre-makers 

Pall-cleansers 

Orid-elesnsers 

BoUer-oleansers 

Urlnal-oleansets 

Drrer-tenters 

Riddle-tenters 

Engine-tenters 

Stokers 

Hoistmen 

Tard-men 

Sack -makers,  &c.  (females) 

Snpemnmeraiies 

Scavengers 

Disinfecters 

Wbitewashers  

Pattern-makers 

Bmah-makers 

Saw  sharpeners 

Maehinisto 

Cook 


Amoant 


$4  88  to  $4 
4  38  to 


488  ts 

488  to 


Sttto 

488  to 

7  74  to 


18 

IB 
IS 
tt 
18 

a 

4t 


*  16  cents  per  honr  of  54}  hoars  per  week. 


PAvnro  Aim  highways  dbpabtmsnt. 


PaTiors 

I«eading  paviors 

HaeoDs 

Flaggers 

Beaters 


Laborers '  |5  85 

Foremen 9  71ts$18 


Slonghmen . 
Carters 


5  88to 
508 


List  of  wages  paid  per  week  to  railway  employee  in  Maneheeter. 

LOCOMOTIVE  DEPARTMEKT. 


Foremen $18  88 

Engine  drivers I  10  95 

Firemen ,  8  02 

Foremen  cleaners j  6  08 

Cleaners 4  38 

Foreman  fitters 10  22 


I 


Engine  fitters |8  tt 

Boiler-makers {  818 

Joiners 7  9 

Painters I  7*5 

Gas  fitters '  8  58 

Laborers « 4  14 
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List  of  wage$  paid  per  week  to  railwaff  employ^  in  Manchester — Continued. 

GOODS  DEPARTMENT. 


OeonpAtions. 


PorunMi 

Wmrtlbonmtmva 

Checken 

Loadern 

Scaleftmmt 

Vamb«r  taken 


♦7  78 
6  56 
608 
6  83 
6  10 
4  38 

Oocupationt. 


Haftd  goavdi. .. 
Under  guards.. 
Head  annnten 
Under  sbanters 
Porters  . .   . . . . . 

Heeaengers  . . . . 


♦7  2» 
588 
6  81 
6  88 
4  63 
1  8ft 


CABTINO  STAFF. 


Town  foreman 
Town  eaavaaaen . 
Haad  horaekeeper 


Under  horaekeeper 

Horse  drivers 

Lnrry  boys 


♦6  81 
60S 
1  8ft 


PAS8ENGBB  DBPAJtTMEKT. 


Platform  inapeciora 

7oremen.  ............................... 

Head  guards 

Under  gnarda 

Porter  goavda 

Porters 

Carriage  searokers 

Car  oondaotors 

B^ief  signalmen 


♦9  24 

6  08 

6  81 

683 

486 

4  14 

488 

6  82 

6  08 

Signalmen : 

1st  class 

ad  class 

8d  class 

Foreman  lampman 

Lampmen 

Foremen  carriage  washers 

Carriage  waahers 

Greasers 


♦7 
6 
6 
7 

4 
5 

4 
4 


06 
10 
» 
88 
8S 
8» 
14 


PABCBL8  DEPARTMENT. 


CARRIAGE  DEPARTMENT. 


Bmitha 

Carriage  boilders 

Painters 

Oilers 


♦t8  38 

7  29 

729 

682 

4  86 

Bzaminera 
Strikers  .. 

Lifters 

Laborers.. 


♦2  4S 
58» 
468 
488 


ENGINEERS*  DEPARTMENT. 


Permanent  wav  inspector .... 
Sab  permanent  way  inspector 
Jomera 


Foreman  platelayer 

Platelayers 

Telegraph  lineaman 


♦5  8S 
4  88 
7  29 


SHOEING  STAFF. 


Shoeing  smith 


♦7  8» 
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COST  OP  LIVINO. 

^<  The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes,  viz,  the  prices  paid  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  clothing,  rent,  &c.  In  this  connection,  not  only 
should  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  from  an  American  stand- 
point be  given — as  per  accompanying  forms — ^bat  the  prices  of  the 
articles  and  their  nature,  which  are  actually  consumed  by  the  work- 
people and  their  families,  should  also  be  given." 

In  this  connection  it  is  not  easy  to  furnish  satisfactory  comparison 
between  the  cost  of  living  in  England  and  the  United  States,  for  the 
reason  that  the  manner  of  living,  tastes,  and  habits  of  work-people  in 
the  two  countries  differ  so  radically  in  so  many  particulars.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  cost  of  food  in  England,  and  while  it  is  easy  to  give  a  list 
of  the  retail  prices  of  such  articles  as  the  operatives  daily  consume  here, 
it  is  not  possible  to  accurately  compare  the  style  of  living  with  our  own^ 
because  the  system  of  ^'  boarding,"  which  is  so  general  in  the  XJnitea 
States,  is  comparatively  unknown  in  this  country.  American  work- 
people, as  a  whole,  would  not  live  under  the  conditions  in  force  here 
among  operatives,  nor  could  they  be  induced  to  adopt  the  English  sys- 
tem, in  my  opinion. 

Here  whole  families  work  in  mills,  and  are  satisfied  to  do  so,  while  in 
our  country  and  other  avenues  are  sought  by  the  young  in  an  ambi- 
tious effort  to  win  a  better  position  in  life  than  their  parents  fill.  Here 
the  children  are  compelled  to  help  pay  the  family  expenses,  while  with 
QS,  less  is  expected  or  enforced  in  this  particular.  The  following  tables 
have  been  carefully  made  up  f^om  the  best  retail  shops  for  work-people 
in  this  district,  and  furnish  the  prices  for  clothing  and  food  at  a  &ir 
average  cx)st : 

CLOTHING. 

Shoes $1  95to|3  92 

Clogs 85to  1  09 

Coats : 4  86  to  7  29 

Vests 1  46  to  2  93 

PaatsTgood) 1  46  to  3  65 

Pants  (corduroy) 97  to  1  9S 

Shirts  (white  cotton) 49  to  85 

Overalls  (suit) 1  95  to  9  98 

Shawls 85to  1  95 

Hats 47to  I  » 

Collars paper  1  cent,  and  linen..  7  to  IS 

Neck-Ues 13  to  49 

I  believe  that  clothing  similar  to  that  which  English  operatives  wear 
can  be  had  in  the  Unitt^  States  at  about  the  same  prices.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  misleading  sentiment  about  this  fact,  for  the  reason  that 
the  cost  of  clothing  worn  by  American  workpeople  is  known  to  be 
more  than  that  paid  by  operatives  here,  but  sufficient  importance  is  not 
given  to  the  superior  quality  and  make-up  of  the  former.  Given  the 
same  styles,  make,  and  quality,  and  we  can  equal  the  English  in  cheap- 
ness, if  not  undersell  them.  Surprising  as  this  may  appear,  a  visit  to  a 
great  ready-made  clothing  house  in  New  York  will  abundantly  prove 
the  statement  here  made. 

PRICE  OF  PBOYISIONS. 

The  following  price-lists  have  been  very  carefully  prepared,  and  wiQ 
give  full  particulars  of  the  retail  market  price  of  various  articles  of  food 
in  Manchester  and  in  Oldham,  respectively.  This  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  average  price  for  the  same  in  this  consular  district. 
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I  sbonld  add,  that  in  Manchester  and  in  the  larger  towns  in  this 
cotton-manufacturing  center,  co-operative  stores  associations  have,  by 
their  system  of  bnsiness,*added  at  least  5  per  cent,  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  members,  by  furnishing  provisions  and  clothing  at  low 
prices.  All  the  profits  of  these  stores  and  associations  substantially  go 
to  subscribers  in  dividends. 

The  management  of  these  useful  enterprises  is  admirable,  as  a  rule, 
and  the  expenses  are  comparatively  very  low.  No  high  salaries  are  j)aid 
for  figure-heads,  but  the  work  is  well  and  honestly  done. 

The  following  is  a  fair  average  retail  price  of  the  several  articles  named, 
and  which  are  used  by  the  working  classes  of  Oldham  and  vicinity : 


Good 
Good 
Good 
Oood 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Oood 
Oood 


Average 

flour. per  12  pounds. . 

meal do 

potatoes per  20  pounds. . 

cabbages each . 

e^^ per  dozen.. 

pTckles per  small  bottle. . 

milk per  quart. 

lard  per  pound. 

butter do... 

tea do 

ground  coffee do... 

ODground  coffee do 


gar... 
slassea 


su 

mo 

bacon 

ham 

beef 


.do. 
.do. 
do... 
.do  .. 
.do.. 


price. 

10  88 
38 
20 

4 
30 
10 

8 
16 
28 
40 
82 
40 

7 

5 

15 
22 
20 


Average  prio^. 

Good  mutton per  pound..  |0  22 

Good  pork do 18 

Goodcheese    do....  16 

Goofl  currants do 10 

Good  raisins do 12 

Good  rice do....  < 

Good  sago do....  6 

Good  carrots do 8 

Good  turnips do....  8 

Good  onions do....  2 

Good  fruit  preserves do 9 

Good  washing  soap do....  8 

Good  washing  powder do 8 

Good  candles do 13 

House  rents  per  week  (average) 1  08 

Annual  borough  rate 4  8S 


Betailprioe$  of  the  articles  named  belotv,  in  Manchester  retail  markets. 


Bread  (brown) 4-pound  loaf. . 

Bread  (white) do  .. 

Sagar pet  pound. 

Tea do... 

Coffee do 

Bacon do... 

Butterine , do... 

Dripping do... 

Batter do 

Cheese do... 

Pork. do 

Veal do... 

Ham do 

Mutton  and  beef do 

LAmb do 

Tripe do — 

Fowl per  pair. . 

Ihickfl do  ... 

Rabbits each.. 

Haree do.... 

Gn>ase per  pair.. 

Pheasants oo  — 

PiKeonA do — 

Geeae  per  pound.. 

Herrings  and  bloaters,  per  couple. . 

Codfish per  pound.. 

Salmon do  — 

Brill do... 

Halibut do 

Tarbot do 

Riee do  ... 

I^oar 5  to  7  pounds.. 

Macaroni per  pound., 

SaffO do 

Tapioca do  — 

Oat^-meal .do . . .  < 

Molasses #do — 

B:irley  (pearled) do — 


10 


12 
10 
05 
44 

28 
10 
14 
12 
20 
12 
12 
13 
12 
13 
20 
12 
75 
75 
25 
60 
60 
00 
20 
12 
03 
05 
20 
08 
12 
12 
03 
25 
12 
04 
04 
04 
03 
03 


tolO  15 
15 
08 
80 
40 
24 
24 
IH 
40 
24 
20 
25 
28 
25 
28 
10 
1  05 
1  50 
60 
08 
1  00 
1  80 
40 
18 
08 
12 
40 
14 
20 
20 
08 
00 
16 
08 
08 
09 
04 
06 


Lentils per  pound. 

Haricot  beans do... 

Dried  peas do... 

Split  peas do... 

Green  peas .  peck  of  20  lbs.  in  shell . 

Bread  Deans do.   . 

New  potatoes *.  per  pound . 

Old  potatoes do. . . 

Cabbages each. 

Carrots per  pound. 

Turnips do . . . 

Parsnips do . . . 

Cauliflower each. 

Kbubarb per  dozen  beads. 

Tomatoes per  pound . 

Beets per  dozen . 

Preserves per  pound. 

Eggs per  dozen. 

Cberries per  pound. 

Strawberries do... 

Gooseberries do. . . 

Black. red,  and  white  currants  do. . . 

Raisins  (dried) do. . . 

Currants  (dried) do... 

Dates  (dried) do... 

Figs  (dried)  do... 

Prunes  (dried) do... 

Plums  (various) do... 

'Damsons do. . . 

Green  gages do. . . 

Oranges perdozen. 

Pears per  pound. 

Apples do... 

Almonds  (Valentiaa,  tco.)  ...do... 

Bilberries  do. . . 

Blackberries do  .. 

Celery per  dozen  heads. 

Crau(>erries per  pound . 


.10 


04 

$0  08 

03 

08 

03 

06 

08 

08 

12 

80 

18 

3« 

02 

05 

01 

U 

02 

06 

02 

04 

02 

04 

02 

04 

03 

08 

25 

75 

12 

25 

02 

04 

07 

25 

16 

48 

06 

16 

08 

32 

04 

08 

08 

20 

10 

80 

06 

12 

08 

20 

08 

28 

06 

16 

06 

16 

12 

16 

06 

16 

18 

36 

03 

12 

02 

12 

20 

40 

08 

14 

06 

10 

36 

75 

08 

14 

HOUSE  BENTS  IN  MANCHESTER. 


Operativea  generally  live  in  small  houses,  located  in  long,  low  blocks, 
in  parallel  rows,  with  paved,  narrow  streets  between.  These  are,  for 
the  most  part,  devoid  of  gardens,  and  usaally  present  a  bare  and  cheer* 
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less  appearance.  I  have  repeatedly  made  visits  to  various  mauafactor- 
ing  districts  in  this  section  of  England,  and  carefnlly  studied  the  con- 
ditions under  which  operatives  work  and  live.  Evidences  abouod  in 
the  older  portions  of  this  city  where  operatives  reside  showing  how 
great  the  improvement  in  their  homes  have  been  during  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  because  all  cellar  dwellings  have  been  closed  up  by  law. 
In  passing  along  borne  of  the  old  streets  here,  the  bricked-up  and  boarded- 
up  windows  of  rooms  below  the  sidewalks  can  be  seen,  which  formerly 
constituted  the  living  apartments  of  operatives.  These  dark  and  gloomy 
abodes  are  now  a  thing  of  the  pa«t,  but  even  yet  a  great  majority  of 
the  poorer  houses  are  small,  wretchedly  furnished,  and  far  from  com- 
fortable. Great  numbers  of  houses  visited  by  me  contained  only  one 
living  room,  and  this  served  aa  parlor,  kitchen,  dining-rooiQ,  sitting- 
room,  and  in  some  instances  also  as  a  bedroom.  Into  some  of  these 
small  houses  large  families  are  -crowded,  and  their  manner  of  life  is 
almost  necessarily  demoralizing  and  unfortunate.  The  streets  furnish 
the  only  easily  reached  playground  for  the  children,  and  here  they  be- 
come familiarized  with  almost  every  phase  of  poverty,  indecency,  and 
even  immorality.  Lack  of  pure  air  tends  to  physical  degeneracy,  and 
as  a  result  of  crowded  poor  homes,  insufficient  ventilation,  want  of 
nourishing  food  and  healthful  surroundings,  many  of  the  children  of 
operatives  in  crowded  districts  show  the  effects  of  this  state  of  things 
in  their  weak  phj^sique.  Great  numbers  are  small,  pale-faced,  and 
sickly.  The  active  work  of  zealous  and  able  philanthropists  is  telling 
in  favor  of  better  homes  and  purer  surroundings  for  operatives  all  over 
this  country.  Wealthy  citizens  are  more  and  more  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  the  needy  condition  of  the  poor,  and  a  great  work  is  being  done 
in  their  behalf.  The  corporation  of  Manchester,  duyng  the  past  qaar- 
ter  of  a  century,  has  spent  vast  sums  of  money  in  opening  out  wide 
streets,  providing  public  parks,  and  in  many  ways  adding  to  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  the  working  classes.  And  this  noble  work  is  still  being 
carried  forward  in  a  spirit  and  with  a  vigor  worthy  of  the  fame,  enterprise, 
and  wealth  of  this  great  and  rich  city. 

House-rents  vary  with  localities  and  size  of  rooms.  It  may  be  stated 
that  the  minimum  for  a  four-roomed  house  is  63  cents  per  week ;  and 
for  one  contaiuing  an  extra  bedroom  or  two  the  rent  would  be  $1.W 
per  week.    The  average  would  be,  perhaps,  all  round,  $1  per  week. 

The  cheapest  houses  consist  oft  one  ^'  living  room  "  from  10  to  15  feet 
square,  with  a  small  scullery  and  two  bedrooms  up  stairs.  This,  at 
best,  is  a  "  pent-up ''  affair,  and  leaves  little  "  elbow  room"  for  the  oc- 
cupants, especially  if,  iis  is  often  the  case,  the  family  is  a  large  one. 
The  larger  houses  have  a  couple  of  extra  bedrooms  and  a  little  kitchen. 
The  sanitary  conditiou  of  these  homes  is  generally  good,  as  they  are 
carefully  iDspectod  frequently  by  competent  officials,  and  the  board  of 
health,  in  most  crowded  centers,  Uoes  its  work  very  efficiently,  in  the 
main. 

Beyond  the  borders  of  the  city  limits  operatives  are  often  able  to 
secure  houses  where  small  vegetable  gardens  can  be  had  at  a  small  ad- 
ditional rental,  and  many  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege.  The  rail- 
way companies  run  cheap  trains  specially  to  accommodate  working  peo- 
ple, and  thus  operatives  can  live  in  the  country  as  cheaply  as  they  can 
in  the  city,  including  the  extra  vegetable  garden,  and  the  healthful  as- 
sociations to  be  found  there. 

CLOTHING  OF  OPERATIVES. 

The  fashion  in  dress  among  operatives  in  this  country  differs  greatly 
from  that  of  our  own  work-people  in  similar  employments.    Here  the 
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iPTomen  go  to  and  from  their  work  in  their  mill  dress,  only  throwing  a 
shawl  over  their  heads  for  protection,  a  la  the  American  sqnaw,  in  place 
of  bonnets  or  hats.  To  this  there  are  many  exceptions,  but  it  is  the 
general  rule. 

There  is  no  change  of  clothing,  generally,  among  the  operatives  of 
either  sex  on  leaving  the  mills  at  meal  hours  or  at  closing  time.  Clogs 
are  largely  worn,  i.  e.,  shoes  having  heavy  wooden  soles  or  bottoms, 
with  leather  tops  tacked  on ;  these  are  much  cheaper  than  shoes  made 
wholly  of  leather.  The  noisy  clatter  made  by  these  clumsy  clogs  as  the 
wearer  walks  along  the  pavement  strikes  a  stranger  as  very  peculiar, 
and  yet  they  are  dry  and  warm  and  answer  very  well  indeed  for  mill 
hands.  Especially  is  this  the  case  where  the  floors  of  weavipg  sheds 
are  made  of  stone  flags  or  cement,  as  the  wooden  soles  keep  the  feet 
dry.  Still  I  am  sure  our  workpeople  would  never  consent  to  wear  such 
clogs,  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

To  an  American  familiar  with  the  neat  and  smart  appearance  of  female 
workers  in  cotton-mills  when  going  to  or  returning  from  their  work  in 
the  United  States — with  bright  dresses,  hats,  parasols,  &c. — the  con- 
trast shown  by  English  female  operatives  under  similar  conditions  is 
simply  astonishing.  The  feeling  is  unavoidable  that  another  race  is 
being  passed  in  review,  as  distinct  and  sharply  contrasted  as  possible. 
To  the  facts  as  I  have  stated  them  every  impartial  and  competent  ob- 
server can  but  give  confirmatory  evidence. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT   WAOES  IN  MANCHESTER. 

"  Comparison  between  the  present  rates  of  wages  and  those  which  pre- 
vailed in  1878  (and  since  that  time),  when  the  last  circular  was 
issued  from  the  Department,  and  between  the  conditions  which 
then  prevailed  and  which  now  prevail.'' 

Answering  the  above,  I  have  to  state  that  there  has  been  little  change 
in  the  wages  paid  in  this  district  at  present  and  the  rate  paid  in  1878,  or 
during  the  intervening  period.  The  rate  of  wages  given  elsewhere  in 
this  report  will  show,  in  the  wide  circle  reached  by  the  report  coming 
through  George  Lord,  esq.,  late  president  of  the 'Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  which  can  be  fully  relied  on,  how  even  the  wages 
bave  run  during  the  past  six  years,  in  this  district  especially.  When 
the  cost  of  food  is  considered,  I  think  that  the  purchasing  power  of  op- 
eratives' earnings  is  greater  now  than  it  has  been  during  the  past  six 
years.  The  various  trade  organizations  keep  such  a  keen  supervision 
over  the  question  of  wages  in  this  center  that  little  change  is  made 
from  year  to  year.  An  effort  is  now  being  made  for  an  increase  in  the 
wages  in  the  cotton  trade  of  5  per  cent.,  and  a  threatened  '^  strike"  is 
presented  as  an  alternative  on  the  part  of  the  operatives'  committee. 
From  present  indications  1  conclude  that  a  compromise  or  a  concession 
will  be  the  result.  Trade  is  known  to  be  so  bad  that  operatives  will 
not  be  overkeen  in  demanding  an  advance  when  the  profits  do  not 
warrant  it.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  in  1878  that  the  cotton  trade 
of  this  district  would  soon  become  as  buoyant  and  profitable  as  it  had 
been  years  before.  With  this  expectation  in  view  both  operatives  and 
manufacturers  looked  forward  to  a  renewal  of  the  "  good  old  times  '^ 
when  both  were  favored  by  an  exceptionally  lucrative  trade.  The  years 
have  come  and  gone,  and  still  the  state  of  trade  is  far  from  being  what 
they  expected  it  would  be  at  tliis  time.  It  is  a  period  of  painful  solici- 
tade  on  the  part  of  many,  and  of  hard  and  careful  work  on  the  part  of 
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managers  and  capitalists  engaged  in  manufacturing  in  this  coDsalar 
<livStrict.  A  vast  trade  is  being  done,  and  great  enterprises  are  employ- 
ing thousands  of  operatives  each  all  over  this  center,  but  the  conditions 
under  which  they  work  are  becoming  from  year  to  year  more  and  more 
difficult  and  perplexing.  The  leading  nations  of  the  world  are  making 
more  andjso  needing  less  of  England's  colossal  ontput  of  manufactures 
annually,  and  home  industries,  fostered  by  tarifis,  distance,  currency, 
aud  local  pride,  are  gradually  bearing  their  inevitable  fruit.  England 
taught  the  world  how  to  do  many  things  better  than  they  were  ever 
done  before,  and  now  she  is  finding  ready  and  enteri)rising  and  com- 
|)etent  imitators,  who  are  reproducing,  in  other  lands,  most  of  the  arti- 
cles she  formerly  had  a  monopoly  of,  and  at  surprisingly  low  cost  also. 

HABITS  OF  THE  LANCASHIRE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

**  The  habits  of  the  working  classes — whether  steady  and  trustworthy, 
or  otherwise ;  saving,  or  otherwise,  and  the  causes  which  principally 
affect  their  habits  for  good  or  evil." 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  in  this  great  industrial  center  com- 
l)are  most  favorably  with  those  of  operatives  at  any  other  point  iu  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  fact,  so  far  as  my  observations  have  enabled  me 
to  judge,  I  l^lieve  the  operatives  of  Lancashire  and  region  round  aboat 
tiead  the  list  for  general  intelligence,  industry,  and  thrift. 

In  the  cotton  trade  and  also  in  the  great  machine-shops  the  work- 
])eople  are  generally  steady  and  trustworthy.  The  rules  of  all  large 
concerns  are  very  strict,  and  operatives  must  conform  thereto  or  lose 
their  situations.  At  present  the  supply  of  labor  is  in  advance  of  the 
demand,  and  this  causes  work-people  to  very  carefully  attend  to  the 
regulations  of  their  employers,  for  fear  of  being  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  chief  cause  of  much  want  and  no  little  suffering  among  the  work- 
ing classes  here,  as  elsewhere,  arises  from  the  lack  of  thrift'  and  intem- 
l>erate  habits.  Those  who  work  hardest  and  have  the  least  to  spend  in 
harmful  drink  often  lack  the  wisdom  and  courage  to  deny  themselves 
in  this  respect.  I  am  satisfied  that  intemperance  leads  to  more  saffer- 
ing  than  any  one  cause  among  operatives,  or,  in  fact,  more  than  all  other 
causes  combined.  Its  evil  effects,  socially  and  morally,  are  very  dis- 
Jheartening  to  all  philanthropic  workers  among  the  laboring  classes. 

The  public-bouse  keepers  too  often  absorb  much  of  .the  hard  weekly 
earnings  of  hea^ls  of  families,  and  wife  and  children  and  husband  suffer 
in  consequence.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  drink  traffic  is  the 
one  great  and  demoralizing  element  in  the  lives  of  the  operatives  of  this 
district.  An  active  and  noble  work  is  being  carried  on  by  church  and 
tempexance  organizations,  and  thousands  are  now  total  abstainers  who, 
a  few  jears  ago,  spent  a  large  proportion  of  their  wages  in  drink.  As 
drink  habits  give  way  to  temperance  teachings,  thrift  takes  the  place  of 
folly,  and  a  marked  and  happy  improvement  in  the  condition  of  opera- 
tives is  the  invariable  result. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  fairly  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
social  condition  of  operatives  in  England  and  work-{)eople  in  the  United 
States  in  similar  manufacturing  occupations,  because  their  conditions, 
tastes,  and  associations  are  widely  different.  In  dress,  in  appearance, 
;and  general  intelligence,  as  a  rule,  I  think  American  work-people  are 
far  ahead  of  English  oi>eratives.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  view  by  Eng- 
lish tourists,  who  have  visited  our  great  manufacturing  centers  and 
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carefully  studied  this  question.  In  England  the  feeling  among  opera- 
tives that  '^  ouce  a  mill-hand  always  a  mill-hand,''  is  a  prospect  that 
does  not  liold  out  a  very  encouraging  field  for  the  working  classes.  The 
chances  for  s[dvancement  are  few  in  the  old  trades,  and  the  hope  of 
new  enterprises  in  which  better  prospects  will  be  within  reach  is  not 
very  satisfying.  The  country  is  thickly  settled  5  the  land  is  all  occu- 
pied and  largely  held  by  rich  proprietors,  and  lack  of  capital  bars  the 
way  for  those  who  have  only  their  hands  to  help  themselves  with. 
With  an  increasing  population,  and  where  possession  of  wealth  is  so 
necessary  in  order  that  new  avenues  for  earning  a  liviug  may  be  opened 
up,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  great  mass  of  operatives  come  to  regaril 
present  conditions  with  composure,  and  so  uncomplainingly  let  their 
lives  be  measured  by  the  monotonous  daily  round  of  the  mill,  the  forge^ 
and  the  workshop.  Very  few,  broadly  stated,  save  any  considerable 
sum  of  money.  Some  do,  but  the  proportion  of  those  who  come  to 
possess  a  home  and  lay  money  by  is  small  indeed.  The  great  mass,  at 
the  end  of  each  week,  little  more  than  pay  their  way,  and  trust  to  the 
future  for  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  they  enjoy  in  their  exacting 
and  laborious  occupations. 

As  a  provision  in  case  of  idleness  or  enforced  illness,  and  in  caso 
of  death,  ^^  clubs"  have  been  established  in  which,  on  payment  of  a  small 
weekly  fee  or  ''dues,''  a  few  shillings  per  week  are  allowed  when  the 
subscriber  is  ill  or  out  of  work  on  "strike,"  and  at  death  enough  is  paid 
to  decently  bury  them.  In  some  cases  a  kind  of  mutual  life  insurance 
is  kept  up,  by  which  the  family  of  the  subscriber  receives  a  certain  sum 
at  the  death  of  the  father,  but  the  amount  is  generally  small,  as  the 
**dne8"  are  not  large.  Beyond  this,  no  provision  is  made  for  the 
future,  and  when  death  removes  the  "bread  winner"  his  wife  and 
children  are  left  to  shift  as  best  they  can  for  support.  The  wife  must 
toil  daily  in  the  mill,  and  the  children,  first  as  half-timers  and,  when 
they  reach  the  legal  age,  as  full  timers,  they  take  their  places  with  the 
mother,  in  the  brave  effort  to  supply  themselves  with  food  and  clothing^ 
and.  these  of  the  plainest  and  most  inexpensive  kind. 

To  briefly  sum  up  under  this  heading,  it  may  be  stated,  (1)  that  the 
operatives  here  are.  comparatively,  steady  and  trustworthy,  as  well  a» 
very  efficient;  (2)  that,  as  a  class,  they  are  probably  the  best  off  and 
have  more  comforts  and  show  more  thrift  than  is  the  case  with  work> 
people  in  any  other  portion  of  this  kingdom ;  (3)  that  an  increasing 
number  from  year  to  year  are  becoming  possessors  of  shares  in  co-op-' 
erative  enterprises,  and  are  laying  by  money  in  savings  banks,  shares^ 
&;c.  This  state  of  things  is  rapidly  making  headway  in  and  about 
Oldbam,  where  the  system  of  co-operation  has  been  a  powerful  teacher 
and  educator  of  thrift,  and  the  ambition  to  save  and  secure  shares^ 
homes,  &c.,  is  doing  wonders  in  the  way  of  reforms  in  the  habits  of  the 
operatives.  Still,  it  is  true  that,  looked  upon  in  a  broad  view,  the  great 
majorit}^  of  work-people  here  save  little  over  and  above  their  current 
living  expenses;  (4)  that  intemperance  is  the  one  great  curse  that 
robs  work-people  of  their  hai-d  earnings  and  demoralizes  both  mind  and 
body  ;  (5)  that  a  marked  and  cheering  improvement  in  the  habits  and 
thrift  of  the  operatives  is  taking  place,  the  fruit  of  the  great  temper- 
ance and  religious  reforms  which  are  being  so  zealously  carried  forward 
in  this  city  and  its  suburbs. 
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FEELma  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOTlg. 

^\  The  feeliug  wbicli  prevails  between  employ^  and  employer,  and  the 
effects  of  this  feeling  on  the  general  and  particular  prosperity  of 
the  community." 

The  relations  between  employ^  and  employer  are  at  present  greatly 
improved  and  promise  further  improvement.  Much  of  the  bitterness 
formerly  existing  has  ceased,  to  the  great  t>enefit  of  all  concerned.  The 
causes  of  this  improvement  are  several. 

1.  Both  labor  and  capital  are  now  better  organized ;  that  is,  partake 
more  of  a  character  covering  each  particular  trade  throughout  the  whole 
country,  instead  of  being  merely  of  a  local  character.  A  result  of  this 
has  been  to  necessitate  longer  deliberations  and  preparations  before  a 
"  strike  "  or  a  "  lock-out,"  takes  place,  thus  giving  time  for  mediation 
and  for  wiser  counsels.  Further,  this  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  trade 
organizations  ha«  brought  an  abler  class  of  men  to  their  management, 
which  insures  a  larger  and  safer  perception  olT  both  sides  of  any  ques- 
tion in  dispute. 

2.  The  influence  of  public  men-,  ministers  of  religion,  and  of  the  press, 
has  been  freely  used  to  discohrage  extreme  measures  on  the  part  of 
either  employer  or  employed,  and  to  encourage  concession,  or  a  refer- 
ence of  the  question  in  dispute  to  arbitration. 

3.  Boards  of  conciliation  have  been  established,  composed  equally  of 
employers  and  employed.  These  endeavor  to  fix  a  sliding  scale  of 
wages,  regulated  by  the  price  of  the  commodity  of  the  trade  or  by  the 
condition  of  the  trade  as  certified  by  independently  chosen  auditors, 
who  have  access  given  them  to  the  account  books  of  principal  employ- 
ers in  the  particular  trade. 

4.  The  spread  of  the  co-operative  system  among  workmen  has  made 
them  better  acquainted  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  trade  from  time 
to  time ',  better  acquainted  with  its  difficulties  and  adversities,  and, 
therefore,  less  disposed  to  arbitrarily  conclude  that  an  employer  can 
always  afford  to  maintain  the  rate  of  wages  or  to  advance  the  rate.  The 
same  result  has  followed  in  the  cotton  trade  from  the  large  investment 
by  workmen  of  their  savings  in  spinning  companies  worked  under  "the 
limited  liability  acts,"  such  companies  being  in  many  instances  man- 
aged mainly  by  workingmen  directors.  The  lesson  taught  in  this  cen- 
ter during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  points  strongly  in  the  direction 
of  the  mutual  advantages  which  capital  and  labor  receive  from  intelli- 
gent understandings  of  all  questions  affecting  either.  Many  of  the  un- 
fortunate contests  of  the  past  between  employers  and  employed  might 
doubtless  have  been  avoided  had  there  been  a  perfectly  frank  and  fiill 
investigation  as  to  the  issues  involved ;  and  the  present  healthy,  and  on 
the  whole  assuring,  relations  between  capital  and  labor  are  of  a  charac- 
ter to  give  promise  of  a  still  closer  arid  safer  union  between  these  two 
controlling  factors  in  the  manufactures  of  this  great  industrial  district 

ORGANIZED  CONDITION  OP  LABOR  IN  LANCASHIRE. 

"  The  organized  condition  of  labor ;  the  nature  of  organization  and  its 
effect  on  the  ud  vancement  and  welfare  of  the  laborers.  In  this  con- 
nection it  would  be  well  to  refer  to  counter  organizations  of  capital, 
and  on  the  local  or  general  laws  bearing  on  such  organizations." 

On  the  part  of  workingmen  their  traie  organizations  generally  par- 
take of  the  same  cHaraicter,  namely,  regular  contributions  per  member  to 
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a  central  fund,  each  fund  being  under  the  control  of  the  central  com- 
mittee, chosen  by  the  general  body  of  members. 

In  some  trades  membership  of  '^the  society"  is  very  general;  in 
other,  and  especially  the  larger  trades,  membership  is  perhaps  the  ex- 
ception. With  two  or  three  exceptions  the  accamnlated  funds  availa- 
ble at  any  time  to  sastain  a  strike  or  resist  a  lock-out,  are  very  inad- 
equate ;  and  resource  has  to  be  had  to  collections  from  other  and 
sympathetic  bodies  of  workmen  when  a  long  contest  is  inaugurated 
by  strikes.  The  effect  of  such  "organization'^  is  believed  to  be  of 
doubtful  good,  so  far  as  the  work-people  are  concerned.  In  some  well- 
managed  organizations  the  effect  is  beneficial,  tending  to  the  avoidance 
of  dispute.  In  other  cases  itiscontriarwise,much,  of  course,  depending 
upon  the  experience,  wisdom,  and  honesty  of  the  trades-nnion  or  organi- 
zation officials.  This  is  a  point  of  much  importance  and  scope,  for  a 
great  deal  of  matter  is  here  opened  up.  The  limits  of  this  report,  how- 
ever, permit  of  only  a  general  survey  of  the  subjects  propounded  for 
review,  and  for  this  reason  fuller  details  are  not  entered  upon  here 
and  now. 

The  organizations  of  capital  are  much  less  numerous  and  less  complete 
than  those  of  labor;  but  in  any  great  labor  dispute  in  any  particular 
trade  the  employers  combine  fairly  as  a  whole  to  assivSt  each  other  in 
resisting  the  action  of  the  labor  organizations. 

And,  here  again,  comes  in  one  of  the  greatest  questions  of  the  age — 
how  best  to  fairly  hold  the  scales  of  justice  in  the  interest  alike  of  capi- 
tal and  labor.  It  is  a  question  intimately  interwoven  with  the  rights 
and  duties  and  privileges  of  a  rash  multitude  of  men  and  women  who 
earn  a  living  by  honest  toil  alone,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  colossal  cap- 
ital, with  its  due  rights  and  privileges,  on  the  other.  The  solution  of 
this  vexed  and  commanding  question  still  perplexes  the  ingenuity  and 
defies  the  wisdom  of  the  great  economists  of  our  time ;  and  it  must  rest 
with  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  labor,  as  well  as  with  the  confi- 
dence and  justice  of  capital,  to  arrive  at  a  happy  adjustment  honorable 
to  labor  in  every  right  way,  and  giving  "its  just  due"  to  willing  and 
necessary  capital. 

There  are  no  local  laws  affecting  the  organizations  of  either  capi- 
tal or  labor,  and  the  general  laws  of  the  land  permit  any  such  organ- 
ization, only  prohibiting  and  punishing  any  attempt  to  coerce  on  either 
side  by  intimidation,  threats,  or  violence. 

STRIKES  IN  LANCASHIRE. 

'<  The  prevalancy  of  strikes,  and  how  far  arbitration  enters  into  the 
settlement  or  disagreements  between  the  employers  and  employes, 
and  the  mannerand  nature  of  such  arbitration. — The  effects  of  strikes 
on  the  advancement,  or  otherwise,  of  labor,  and  the  general  effects 
thereof  on  the  industrial  interests  affected  thereby.'' 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Ash  ton,  a  practical  and  experi- 
enced authority  in  all  trade  disputes,  and  as  it  very  clearly  puts  the  case 
as  seen  from  his  stand-point,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  furnish 
his  letter  and  let  it  speak  for  itself.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  difficulties  and  many  perplexing  questions  which  beset  man- 
ufacturers is  having  an  increasing  influence  in  favor  of  calm,  deliberate 
and  reasonable  action  on  the  part  of  operatives,  and  altogether,  there 
is  a  greatly  improved  feeling  existing  at  present  between  employers 
and  employed  on  the  vexed  and  great  question  of  "  strikes."    Co-opera- 
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tion  opens  oat  one  avenue  for  the  settlement  of  this  friction,  in  part, 
between  capital  and  labor,  and  it  may  finally  settle  the  question. 

Spinners'  Offices,  Rock  Street,  Oldham, 

June  10, 1864. 

Bear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  my  delay  in  answeriug 
same  arises  through  Whit  holiday,  having  been  absent  from  home.  liTow,  respecting 
strikes  and  arbitration,  I  mast  say  there  has  only  been  two  cases  iux>ar  trade  where 
arbitration  has  been  brought  to  bear  in  the  settlement  of  same.  One  was  in  Oldham 
in  1869,  when  the  employers  gave  notice  to  reduce  wages  by  10  per  cent.  It  was 
agreed  by  the  employers  and  employed  to  have  the  question  settled  by  arbitration, 
and  the  connty  court  judge  of  Wolverhampton,  then  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle,  was  the  um- 
pire. Each  side  got  up  their  own  evidence  to  submit  to  the  arbitrators,  and  the  eiue 
was  heard  in  the  Oldham  Lyceum.  I  may  say  both  parties  coUect-ed  all  the  informa- 
tion they  could  from  other  cotton-spin nin^  towns,  and  endeavored  to  justify  their 
action  in  respectively  proposing  and  resisting  the  reduction.  Employers  attempted 
to  show  that  they  were  paying  higher  prices  than  employers  in  other  towns,  and  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  do  so.  A  largo  amount  of  printed  evidence  was  submitted  on 
each  side,  and  the  question  was  discussed  for  several  hours.  No  lawyers  were  em- 
ployed. Ultimately  the  judge  decided  that  the  reduction  must  be  5  per  cent,  instead 
of  10  per  cent.  This  decision  gave  much  dissatisfaction  on  both  sides,  and  the  oper- 
atives said  they  had  been  sold  and  declared  that  they  would  never  have  any  more 
arbitration.  Now,  my  opinion  was  that  the  decision  was  a  very  fair  one,  bat  do  one 
conld  convince  the  operatives  that  such  was  the  case. 

Another  arbitration  took  place  in  Bolton.  The  employers  gave  notice  to  reduce 
wages* by  5  per  cent.  The  question  was  arbitrated  upon,  and  each  side  engaged  law- 
yers to  put  their  case  before  the  umpire,  who  was  Mr.  Russell,  Q.  C,  of  Manchester. 
Both  sides  went  to  great  expense  in  collecting  evidence,  and  a  large  number  of  wi^ 
nesses  were  examined,  the  proceedings  lasting  three  days.  The  case  was  heard  in  the 
Bolton  town  hall.  The  decision  was  against  the  operatives,  who  then  declared  that 
they  would  never  have  any  more  *'  arbitration ; "  and  I  may  say,  so  far  as  the  cotton 
trade  is  concerned,  there  will  never  be  any  more  questions  submitted  to  arbitration, 
as  the  Amalgamated  Spinners,  &o..  Association,  which  extends  througbont  the 
country  have  struck  the  word  *'  arbitration"  out  of  the  preamble  of  their  rules. 

My  experience  has  taught  me  this :  that  however  fair  and  honest  a  decision  maybe, 
it  gives  dissatisfaction,  and.  the  working  classes,  as  a  rule,  have  little  faith  is  snch 
settlements,  and  for  the  past  few  years  they  seem  to  have  lost  all  faith  in  such  pro- 
ceedings. I  am  afraid  there  will  be  few  disputes  in  this  country  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration in  the  future.  General  strikes,  as  a  rule,  are  disastrous,  and  are  best  when 
avoided.  Still  there  are  times  when  thoy  cannot  be  resisted  or  avoided,  and  I  hare 
found  them  to  be  beneficial  to  the  workmen ;  but  when  the  operative  cotton  spinners 
of  Oldham  resorted  to  a  strike,  which  was  in  1875,  it  lasted  six  weeks,  and  ended  in 
the  revision  of  the  list  of  wages  and  conditions,  and  the  terms  obt^iined  were  snch 
that,  calculating  the  number  of  spinners  and  piecers,  their  financial  position  was  im- 
proved upwards  of  $r>00,(X)0  per  annum. 

Speaking  as  a  trade-union  secretary  of  nearly  twenty  years'  experience,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  strikes  are  ruinous  modes  of  settling  difterences  between  em- 
ployers and  employed,  and  some  other  system  ought  to  be  adopted  whereby  jostice 
can  be  done  to  both  sides.  Now,  I  think  the  best  plan  is  for  employers  and  employed 
to  agree  upon  a  rule  of  wages  as  a  standard,  and  let  the  general  state  of  trade  after- 
wards govern  such  rate  of  wages  up  or  down,  always  allowing  reasonable  profits  to 
capital.  If  the  state  of  trade  was  such  that  no  profit  could  be  made,  and  the  em- 
ployers proposed  a  reduction  in  wages,  I  should  consider  it  would  be  won»e  than 
madness  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  to  strike  against  the  proposition.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  trade  was  prosperous  and  la/rge  profits  therttlef  I  think  the  employer  shonld 
grant  an  increase  in  wages;  but  if  he  refused,  then,  in  my  opinion,  a  strike  would  be 
a  proper  course  to  pursue  under  such  circumstances. 

If  there  was  more  of  that  forbeariag  spirit  *'  which  is  necessary"  brought  intoplaVi 
there  would  be  fewer  ruptures  between  labor  and  capital.  Most  of  the  strikes  arise 
through  not  understanding  the  real  state  of  trade,  and  the  causes  which  reqaire  an 
alteration  in  the  rate  of  wages,  "up  or  down."  I  find  that  by  educating  the  work- 
men in  these  matt^ers  they  act  reasonably,  and  with  us  hereafter  strikes  will  be  few 
and  far  between,  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 
Yours,  truly, 

T.  ASHTON. 

To  Col.  Albert  C.  Shaw, 

United  States  Consul,  Manchester, 
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FOOD  PURCHASES. 

"Are  the  working  people  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  where- 
ever  they  choose,  or  do  the  employers  impose  any  conditions  in  this 
regard  f    How  often  and 'in  what  kind  of  currency  is  the  laborer  paid! '^ 

Working  people  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wherever 
they  please,  and  stringent  laws  are  in  force,  which  protect  the  opera- 
tives from  any  kind  of  payment,  saving  the  *'  coin  of  tbe  realm.''  For- 
merly, payments  in  goods,  &c..  caused  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  and 
no  little  distress,  and  the  abuses  in  this  direction  led  to  tbe  enactment 
in  1831  of  *'land  2  W.  IV,  chapter  37,"  commonly  called  "the  truck 
act,"  which  put  a  stop  to  all  such  practices.  Section  III  of  the  said 
act  is  as  follows: 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  entire  amount  of  the  wases  earned  by,  or  payable 
to,  auy  artificer  in  any  of  the  trades  hereinafter  enumerated,  in  respect  of  any  labor 
by  him  done  in  any  such  trade,  shall  be  actually  paid  to  such  artificer  in  the  current 
eoin  of  this  realm,  and  not  otherwise ;  and  every  payment  made  to  any  such  artificer 
by  his  employer,  of  or  in  respect  of  any  such  wages,  by  the  delivering  to  him  of  goods, 
or  otherwise  than  in  the  current  coin  aforesaid,  except  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall 
be,  and  is  hereby,  declared  illegal  and  void. 

This  act,  with  stringent  and  ample  powers,  covers  a  wide  field,  and 
it  is  stricly  enfored.  A  later  act  was  passed  extending  the  same  pro- 
visions to  the  mining  industry  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  following  important  legislation  is  found  in  46  and  48  Victoria, 
chapter  31: 

III.  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act  no  wages  shall  bo  paid  to  any  workman 
at  or  within  any  public  house,  beer  shop,  or  place  for  the  sale  of  any  spirits,  wine, 
cider,  or  other  spirituous  or  fermented  liquor,  or  any  office,  garden,  or  place  belonging 
thereto,  or  occupied  therewith,  save  and  except  such  wages  as  are  paid  by  the  resi- 
dent owner  or  occupier  of  such  public  house,  beer  shop,  or  place,  to  any  workman 
bona  fide  employed  by  him. 

So  far  as  the  security  for  payment  of  wages  is  concerned — and  these 
are  asually  paid  once  a  week — the  laws  here  are  admirable ;  and  the 
hours  of  labor,  also,  are  closely  guarded  in  every  way. 

The  acts  in  relation  to  the  regulation  of  factories,  mines,  &c.,  are  very 
voluminous,  precise,  humane,  and  severe  on  all  offenders.  The  work- 
people ar6  protected  in  many  ways,  and  their  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and 
supervision  are  keenly  and  w^ell  guarded.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  over- 
sight of  the  work-people  by  the  state  is,  on  the  whole,  the  wisest,  justest, 
and  most  careful  of  any  country  in  the  world.  The  result  is  that  oper- 
atives and  laborers  are  independent,  and  have  the  law  on  their  side  to 
protect  them  from  over  hours  of  labor,  all  kinds  of  makeshifts  in  pay- 
ment of  wages,  and  in  such  oificial  supervision  as  experience  and  long 
stady  suggests  for  their  comfort  and  safety  by  the  Government. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

"  Co-operative  societies:  Give  full  information  concerning  their  form  at  ion 
and  practical  working;  whether  they  are  prosperous,  or  otherwise; 
to  what  extent  they  have  fulfilled  the  promises  held  out  at  their  for- 
mation of  enabling  the  work-people  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of 
life  at  less  cost  than  through  the  regular  and  business  channels ; 
whether  the  establishment  of  co-operative  societies  has  had  any  ap- 
preciable effect  oh  general  trade,  &c." 

The  first  conspicuously  successful  co-operative  society  was  established 
in  Bochdale,  England,  in  1844.    It  was  called  the  '^Bochdale  Pioneers' 
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Society,"  and  commenced  with  twenty-eight  members,  who  subscribed 
£1  pound  each.  From  this  small  bej^inuing  it  has  grown  rapidly  and 
steadily  until  its  present  annual  tui*nover  amounts  to  more  than 
$1,200,000.  The  share  capital  is  now  £307,000,  and  a  yearly  profit  of 
£47,000  is  earned. 

This  historic  society,  although  not  the  first  to  practically  put  in  force 
the  principles  of  co-operation,  were  the  first  to  win  such  success  as  made 
the  future  growth  of  the  system  possible-  and  safe.  In  managing  the 
affairs  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers,  the  profits  of  the  enterprise  were 
<livided  among  the  shareholders  upon  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  their 
purchases  from  the  society. 

FORMATION  OP  RETAIL  COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

The  usual  course  followed  in  the  formation  of  a  co-operative  society 
is  for  a  number  to  subscribe  the  necessary  amount  of  capital  that  is 
ileemed  necessary  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  locality  in  which  the  "  store" 
is  located.  The  common  coiA*se  is  to  seek  advice  from  the  general  sec- 
retary of  the  co-operative  union,  who  furnishes  a  copy  of  a  very  care- 
fully prepared  set  of  rules,  founded  on  long  experience. 

When  the  desired  capital  is  secured  a  meeting  is  held,  and  the  regis- 
tration of  the  society,  as  provided  for  and  required  by  act  of  Parliament, 
follows.  Each  society  is  at  liberty  to  make  such  provisions  as  it  deems 
best,  as  to  the  number  of  shares  which  shall  form  the  limit  of  individual 
holdings,  if  any,  and  whether  the  member  shall  be  at  liberty  or  not  to 
withdraw  the  whole  of  his  shares,  or  transfer  them  at  will. 

It  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  wisest  course  to  provide  that  each 
member  shall  have  one  share  which  he  cannot  draw  out,  and  any  re- 
maining shares,  under  suitable  conditions,  to  be  '^  withdrawable."  The 
reason  why  it  is  thought  best  to  require  each  member  to  have  one  share 
that  cannot  be  withdrawn,  is  to  lessen  the  danger  which  a  panic  might 
cause,  in  the  case  of  a  '^run"  on  the  society  through  the  fears  of  its  share- 
holders. Many  societies  have  a  rule  which  enables  committees  to  stop 
withdrawals  in  case  of  a  panic,  and  this  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  proper 
and  important  provision,  as  it  not  only  protects  the  loyal  members,  bat 
it  also  prevents  general  distrust  through  the  "  panicky"  action  of  a  few 
easily  excited  shareholders.  The  one  share  is  transferable,  but  cannot 
be  withdrawn,  hence  the  equity  of  the  rule.  In  some  societies  the  com- 
mittee, in  case  a  shareholder  wishes  to  sever  his  connection  with  the 
same,  have  the  power  to  buy  up  the  share  and  extinguish  it  on  behalf 
of  the  society. 

OFFICERS  OP   CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

The  oflBcers  of  co-operative  societies  or  ** stores"  are  chosen  by  the 
shareholders,  and  consist  of  a  chairman  (or  president),  a  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  auditors.  A  committee  of  management,  usually  consist- 
ing of  eight  person^,  is  selected  from  the  shareholders,  and  the  rale  of 
service  varies  in  different  societies.  In  some  cases  the  committee  re- 
tire in  rotation  every  quarter,  in  others  yearly.  Generally  the  retiring 
committeemen  are  eligible  for  re-election  at  once,  but  in  some  societies 
this  is  not  allowed,  and  some  little  time  must  elapse  before  they  can 
serve.  This  is  done  to  widen  the  circle  of  the  shareholders,  who  may 
become  i)erfectly  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the  society,  and  thus 
provide  against  any  one-man  power  in  the  same.  The  fees  paid  the 
<jommittee  vary  from  12  to  24  cents  for  each  weekly  meeting,  and  for 
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snbcommittees  or  acljonrned  meetings  nothhig  is  paid.  It  will  thns  be 
clear  that  the  runniug  expenses,  so  far  as  the  committee  is  coDcerned, 
are  very  small.  The  reason  why  such  small  fees  are  paid  members  of 
the  committee  is  to  avoid  the  danger  of  having  men  get  on  the  same 
simply  for  the  weekly  fees.  This  plan  is  to  seek  to  secure  the  serv- 
ices of  men  who  have  tlie  best  interests  of  the  sjuiety  at  heart,  and  who 
are  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  work  for  the  comrnon  good  without  special 
regard  to  the  compensation  offered.  Where  the  common  avocation  of 
operatives  only  occupy  them  for  ten  hours  a  day  it  is  easy  to  tind  plenty 
of  competent  and  desirable  committeemen  iu  every  society  who  are 
ple<ised  to  serve  in  the  capacity  named.  Indeed,  it  is  found  that  this 
kind  of  employment  is  very  popular,  and  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of 
special  confidence  to  be  selected  as  a  committeeman  in  a  well-ordered 
and  prosperous  co  operative  society. 

The  committee  of  management  has  ample  powers  under  the  rules, 
mainly  such  as  a  general  and  .special  supervision  over  all  details  of  the 
business;  appointing  subcommittees,  determining  what  goods  shall  be 
purchased,  the  amount  of  stock  to  be  carried,  and  of  what  these  shall 
consist;  sanctioning  all  contracts,  and,  in  brief,  their  functions  corre- 
spond closely  to  the  powers  and  authority  of  a  chartered  corporation,  as 
represented  by  a  board  of  yearly  elected  directors. 

THE  VOTING  POWERS  OF  MEMBERS. 

Experience  concerning  a  wide  range  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  that  every  member  of  a  co-operative  society  shall  have  one  rote 
for  one  share,  and  only  one,  no  matter  how  many  shares  he  or  she  may 
possess  therein.  This  unique  rule  is  considered  a  vital  and  important 
principle,  and  it  is  believed  by  those  best  competent  to  express  an 
opinion,  that  this  provision  is  really  the  secret  of  the  great  success  that 
has  attended  co-operation  in  this  Kingdom  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Under  this  rule  the  poorest  member,  owning  only  one  share,  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  voting  power  as  a  wealthy  possessor  of  a  hundred 
shares.  In  theory  this  is  founded  on  the  view  that  what  is  designed 
for  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  the  many  should  be  controlled  by 
the  many,  irrespective  of  individual  wealth.  Voting  is  held  to  be  a 
privilege — a  personal  favor,  so  to  put  it — and  so  the  owner  of  one  share 
is  equal  in  voting  power  to  the  holder  of  many  shares.  It  follows  the 
law  in  the  United  States,  where  a  poor  man  has  one  vote  the  same  as 
the  millionaire  has  one,  and  no  more.  It  is  a  privilege  which  allows 
the  man  and  not  the  money  to  vote.  Women  are  allowed  to  vote  the 
same  as  men,  where  they  own  shares,  and  are  frequently  placed  on  the 
managing  committees.  In  selecting  some  lines  of  goods  women  render 
valuable  assistance,  as  their  knowledge  of  textile  fabrics  is  generally 
excellent. 

This  voting  principle  is  so  very  closely  identified  with  the  later  safe 
and  strong:  growth  of  co-operation  iu  this  Kingdom  that  I  feel  that  I 
should  add  a  fuller  exposition  of  its  purposes.  It  is  claimed  for  this 
plan  of  allowing  owners  of  one  share  each  to  exercise  as  much  voting 
power  as  the  owner  of  many  shares  that  it  tends  greatly  to  strengthen 
the  system  of  cooperation.  The  rich  and  the  poor  thus  have  a  com- 
mon interest  in  all  co-operative  enterprises,  and  fitness,  not  fortune,  is 
nought  in  selecting  committeemen  to  supervise  their  practical  working. 
There  can  be  no  careless  claim  made  that  the  few  large  shareholders 
out- vote  all  the  single  shareholders,  and  thus  no  one  can  fear  that  pov- 
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erty  will  be  a  bar  to  honorable  preferment  in  conducting  the  affairs  of 
the  society.  The  old  adage  of  "what  is  everybody's  business  is  no- 
body's business"  is  in  these  societies,  at  least,  non-applicable,  for  no 
more  carefully  or  wisely  conducted  financial  and  commercial  enterprises 
exist  any  where  at  the  present  day  than  the  co-operative  societies  of 
this  United  Kingdom.  The  closest  scrutiny  is  observed  in  every  detail 
of  the  business,  and  the  quarterly  audits  and  balance-sheets  render  any 
considerable  frauds  impossible.  The  practical  working  of  this  co-oper- 
ative system  is  strikingly  shown  among  the  Oldham  cotton-spinniug 
companies.  The  first  co-operative  mill  for  producing  yarn  was  estab 
lished  in  Oidham  about  twenty  years  ago.  Previous  to  this  date  some 
attention  had  been  given  to  the  manufacture  of  calicoes  there  in  this 
way,  but  the  venture  soon  gave  place  to  the  spinning  of  yam.  During 
the  past  twenty  years  som  eseventy  spinning-mills  have  been  built  in 
Oldham  on  what  is  popularly' called  the  "limited  liability"  principle 
— i.  c,  CO  operative  mills  in  fact — and  more  than  6,000,000  spindles  are 
in  full  operation  there,  representing  a  capital  of  over  $30,000,000.  The 
shares  are  usually  limited  to  $25  each,  and  workingmen  and  small  cap 
italistB  own  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  same. 

The  practical  management  of  these  mills  is  probably  the  most  inex- 
pensive and  the  most  perfect  of  any  similar  enterprises  in  the  world. 
The  directors  are  usually  five  or  seven  in  number,  and  are  chosen  by 
the  shareholders  out  of  their  own  body.  It  is  the  rule  to  select  exi)ert 
abd  practical  workmen  for  these  positions  of  trust,  and  this  plan  insures 
the  most  capable  and  best  informed  supervision  over  all  details  that 
it  is  possible  to  select.  The  average  compensation  for  directors  aver- 
ages less  than  $100  per  year;  probably  $90  would  be  nearer  tbe 
amount  paid  each.  I  think  it  a  very  surprising  and  most  complimentary 
fact  that  during  the  the  past  twenty  years  in  the  history  of  these  Old- 
ham mills,  covering  an  output  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  not  a 
single  criminal  investigation  has  been  necessary  into  the  condnct  of  any 
director.  I  look  upon  this  as  a  most  remarkable  showing,  and  one  that 
does  high  honor  to  the  workingmen  of  Oldham.  These  workingmen 
have  conducted  these  vast  enterprises  with  marked  and  conspicuous 
success,  and  without  a  single  defalcation  or  fraud  of  any  noteworthy 
character.  Such  a  record  is  indeed  a  proud  one;  and  it  speaks  volumes 
for  the  practical  sagacity,  general  intelligence,  integrity,  and  business 
ability  of  these  men.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  nowhere  in  the 
world  is  competition  keener  than  in  the  district  where  these  co-o|ierative 
spinning-mills  are  located.  There  is  an  almost  endless  detail  of  points 
to  be  looked  aftter  in  these  concerns.  Tbe  purchases  of  raw  cotton;  the 
freight  accounts ;  the  sale  of  yarns ;  the  payment  of  wages ;  the  perfec- 
tion and  renewals  of  machinery;  the  repairs  and  supervision  of  mills; 
and,  in  brief,  all  the  delicate  rainutia  which  enters  into  a  business  where 
to  such  an  important  extent  trifles  make  perfection,  and  where  per- 
fection is  no  trifle.  Should  the  above  necessarily  brief  reference  to  tJie 
Oldbam  spinning-mills  lead  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  any  reader  to 
know  more  of  the  special  features  of  their  organization,  a  full  rei>ort  can 
be  found  in  the  annual  report  from  my  consulate  on  the  '*  cotton-goods 
trade  of  Lancashire,  for  1882." 

00-OPEBATrVE  STORES. 

It  may  be  set  down  as  a  general  principle  of  successful  co-operation, 
as  established  by  practical  tests  in  Great  Britain,  that  co-operative  stores 
flourish  mainly  where  there  are  large  centers  of  population.    1  was  re- 
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cently  shown  a  map  of  Great  Britain  on  which  were  plainly  marked  the 
points  where  co-operative  stores  are  in  operation.  I  was  especially 
struck  by  the  fact  that  few  stores  of  this  character  are  located  away 
from  gveskt  industrial  towns.  In  Wales,  outside  of  the  coal-fields  and 
great  mines,  no  encourag;ing  success  has  attended  this  system.  This 
would  seem  to  prove  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  large  industrial  popu- 
lation to  insure  any  considerable  success  to  cooperative  stores.  A  dense 
population,  with  large  demands  for  goods  and  with  abundant  assistance 
near  at  hand  to  supervise  the  business,  are  indispen!5able  requisites.  To 
place  the  facts,  as  shown  by  results  here,  in  few  words,  this  can  be  truth- 
full.v  stated :  That  what  is  needed  to  insure  success  to  a  co-operative  store 
here  is  a  constant  demand  for  food  products  and  all  articles  entering 
into  the  daily  wants  of  the  working  classes.  Where  there  is  such  a  de- 
mand CO  operative  stores  are  making  excellent  headway  and  are  proving 
a  great  boon  to  the  working  people.  The  minimum  of  expenses  in  the 
cost  of  management,  c6upled  with  cash  sales  and  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies from  first  hands,  enables  these  stores  to  furnish  their  customers 
with  cheap  and  good  articles  at  low  cost,  and  at  the  same  time  return  to 
purchasers  a  considerable  bonus  on  their  outlay  in  the  shape  of  surplus 
profits.  The  net  saving  all  round  is  estimated  to  average  nearly  or  quite 
8  per  cent.,  and  this  is  a  very  important  advantage  to  the  class  benefited 
by  the  system. 

THE  ENaLISH  WHOLESALE  CO  OPERATIVE  SOCIETY. 

The  establishment  of  a  wholesale  co  operative  society  in  England  wa» 
a  necessary  sequence  of  the  success  of  retail  cooperative  societies.  Bi- 
valries  and  jealousies  among  shopkeepers  who  were  naturally  strongly 
opposed  to  the  new  co-operative  movement  made  constant  complaints 
to  the  wholesale  dealers,  of  whom  both  then  had  to  make  purchases,  and 
caused  great  friction  and  ill-will. 

This  state  of  things  led  to  the  formation  of  a  wholesale  co-operative 
society  for  England,  which  enabled  the  retail  co-operative  societies,  who 
were  shareholders  in  the  wholesale  society,  to  obtain  their  supplies  di- 
rect from  first  hands,  and  where  the  price  and  quality  could  always  be 
relied  on. 

The  aim  of  wholesale  societies  is  to  secure  all  supplies  direct  from  pro- 
ducers, and  to  dispense  with  the  cost  of  middlemen  as  far  as  possible. 
To  this  end  buyers  are  stationed  at  all  producing  points,  both  on  the 
•Continent  and  in  the  United  States,  who  make  large  purchases  for  cash 
cUrectfrom  the  mills,  the  factory,  and  thefarm,  nearest  where  the  needed 
articles  are  produced. 

This  enables  the  retail  co-operative  societies  to  keep  constantly  on 
hand  an  unfailing  supply  of  the  necessary  stores,  and  to  purchase  the 
same  at  the  best  possible  advantage.  The  system  now  well  organized 
for  securing  the  vast  supplies  needed  by  co-operative  stores  in  Great 
Britain  is  a  most  admirable  and  extensive  one,  and  is  being  brought  to 
a  point  of  perfection  unrivaled  in  many  respects. 

They  have  their  own  banking  facilities  and  necessary  branches,  and 
own  Several  coasting  steamers,  which  are  employed  in  freighting  butter, 
eggB^  &c.,  from  Ireland  and  from  the  Continent.  To  carry  the  principle 
of  independence  into  as  many  branches  of  supply  as  possible,  a  biscuit 
aud  confectionery  establishment  near  Manchester  was  purchased  in  1873. 
To  this  the  manufacture  of  dry  soap  was  added,  the  annual  output  of 
both  being  about  $100,000. 

In  the  same  year  a  boot  and  shoe  manufactory  was  opened  at  Leices- 
ter.   This  has  been  a  marked  success^  and  the  annual  production  is  now 
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fast  approaching  $1,000,000.  In  1880  another  similar  work  was  opened 
at  Hockmoudurke.  Here  the  production  is  aboat  $100,000  a  year.  Soap 
works  were  also  opened  at  Durham  in  1874,  the  output  of  which  amounts 
now  to  something  like  $100,000  a  year. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  leading  minds  of  this  co-operative  movement  io 
this  country  to  gradually  meet  the  wane's  of  retail  co-o))erative  stores  by 
co-o]>erative  mannfaetories  as  fast  as  these  can  be  safely  and  wisely  es- 
tablished. The  present  purpose  is  to  supply  the  demands  for  a  few 
articles  of  general  cgnsumption,  such  as  boots  and  shoes,  confectionery, 
soap,  &c. 

The  wholesale  cooperative  society  is  made  up  of  shares  subscribei] 
by  retail  cooperative  societies,  each  of  the  latter  taking  shares  in  the 
former,  and  so  sharing  in  its  profits.  The  unit  of  the  retail  society  is, 
in  a  sense,  the  unit  of  the  wholesale  society.  The  net  profits  of  the 
wholesale  society  are  paid  pro  rata  to  the  retail  societies,  and  the  profits 
of  the  retail  societies  are  in  turn  paid  to  the  shareholders  and  purchasers 
of  goods  at  a  pro  rata  percentage  on  the  amount  purchased.  Five  per  cent, 
is  tlie  dividend  aimed  to  be  paid  by  the  wholesale  society  on  it^  shares, 
and  this  is  the  average  dividend  paid  on  the  shares  of  the  retail  co- 
operative societies.  The  net  surplus  profits  of  the  wholesale  society, 
after  due  allowance  for  contingencies,  &c.,  of  various  kinds,  including 
a  safe  reserve  and  the  payment  of  5  per  cent,  interest  on  share  capital, 
is  paid  pro  rata  to  the  various  retail  societies  comprising  its  share- 
holders. This  same  plan  is  followed  by  the  retail  societies,  and  what 
surplus  is  available,  after  the  payment  of  the  shareholders'  5  ])er  cent, 
goes  in  the  shape  of  a  bonus  to  the  purchasers  of  goods.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  shareholders  of  retail  co-operative  societies  have,  first, 
the  benefit  of  the  profits  of  the  wholesale  society  which  come  to  the 
society  from  its  subscribed  shares  in  the  wholesale  society  and,  second, 
the  profits  of  the  retail  society  after  the  payment  of  5  per  cent.,  which 
go  to  the  shareholders  who  purchase  goods.  This  system  has  now  be- 
come very  popular,  and  the  organization  and  management  are  admira- 
ble. The  ordinary  rule  is  to  charge  the  common  prices  which  rule  in 
any  district  for  all  articles,  and  the  saving  secured  by  '^  co-operation  ^ 
comes  back  in  the  shape  of  dividends  on  shares  and  on  purchases  made. 

BENEFITS  OP  COOPERATION. 

The  system  of  co-operative  societies  has  had  a  remarkable  influence  in 
educating  workingmen  to  become  careful  and  very  critical  examiners  of 
the  quarterly  balance  sheets  of  the  various  enterprises  in  which  they 
are  interested.  It  is  a  rule  of  co-operative  societies  to  furnish  quarterly 
balance  sheets  to  all  members,  and  these  are  sharply  investigated  by  all 
holders  of  shares.  To  enter  a  public  house  in  a  quarter  where  opera- 
tives congregate  and  listen  to  the  intelligent  criticisms  which  are  made 
on  the  last  quarterns  balance  sheet  would  astonish  a  stranger  unac- 
quainted with  the  habits  and  keen,  practical  business  insight  of  this 
class.  The  result  is  that  all  operations  of  the  society  are  perfectly  un- 
derstood, and  a  safe,  supervisory  control  is  thus  kept  over  its  business. 
There  is  no  concealment  or  mystery  about  it,  and  publicity  tends  to  pre- 
vent the  perpetration  of  frauds,  and  to  render  any  considerable  wrong- 
doing next  to  impossible.  This  interest  in  the  affairs  of  co-operative 
societies  on  the  part  of  operative  shareholders  educates  young  men  as 
to  the  great  importance  and  desirability  of  becoming  passessors  of 
shares  in  well-to-do  concerns,  and  is,  in  brief,  a  powerful  incentive  to  the 
practice  of  thrift  among  the  working  classes. 

I  believe  that  cooperation  is  bound  to  have  a  great  growth  in  the 
near  future,  and  that  the  plan  of  paying  a  few  favored  persons  about  a 
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mill  or  factory  large  salaries  must  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
osefal  and  important  lesson  taught  in  Jldham  by  co-operation  points- 
strongly  to  this  conclusion.  There,  at  present,  yarn  is  tnrned  out  in 
vast  quantities,  and  for  quality  and  cost  of  production  it  cannot  be  sur- 
passed in  the  whole  world. 

The  mills  are  managed  honestly  and  very  ably,  and  no  large  salary  is 
paid  in  connection  with  them.  I  believe  that  no  official  connected  with 
the  Oldham  spinning-mills  rec^eives  to  exceed  $2,000  a  year,  and  very 
few,  if  any,  ar^  paid  this  amount.  I  submit  that  the  facts  embodied  in 
this  report  should  be  closely  studied  by  all  who  have  at  heart  the  b.^st  in- 
terests of  American  working  men  and  women,  to  the  end  that  our  wealth, 
producers  may  be  as  favorably  surrounded  as  English  operatives  are,  so 
so  far  as  the  aids  afforded  by  co  operation  affect  the  great  and  command- 
ing question  of  securing  for  the  laborer  the  best  possible  rewards  for 
intelligent  and  happy  toil. 

The  following  letter  was  written  me  in  reply  to  inquiries  about  the 
practical  worlringof  co-operation  in  Oldam  by  the  secretary  of  a  lead- 
ing cotton  spinn^s  association  there,  and  I  give  it  in  this  connection 
as  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  this  discussion.  Mr.  Ashton  was  for 
.  some  3'ears  an  operative,  and  speaks  from  practical  knowledge  of  an 
extended  character.  I  wish  to  thank  him  sincerely  for  his  clear  and 
practical  lett^. 

Rock  Street,  Oldham, 

Julji  27,  1884. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  yonrs  of  a  recent  dat^  I  beg  to  state  that  the  snccoss  of  co-opera- 
ative  societies  and  the  limited  liability  cotton-spinning  companies  is  dno  more  to 
the  principle  of  *'  one  man  to  one  vote  ''  than  to  any  other  cause.     It  is  qiiite  true  that 
we  m  Oldham  are  very  democratic  in  all  our  business  transactions,  and  the  man  with 
one  £5  share  claims  and  gets  the  same  power  in  voting  at  all  meetings  as  the  man 
with  one  hundred  shares  of  £5  each.     At  the  commencement  of  the  great  movement 
of  company  operation  and  limited  liability  concerns  the  rules  were  so  drawn  as  to  give 
a  rich  shareholder  votes  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  shares  held,  but  it  waa 
found  out  that  the  system  did  not  work  well,  besides,  giving  dissatisfaction  to  the- 
poorer  shareholders,  and  the  system  gradually  broke  down.    All  our  large  concerns. 
are  now  acting  upon  the  principle  of  equal  voting  power  to  each  shareholder,  and  it 
has  prove<l  to  be  the  best  plan  by  far.    The  cotton-mills  managed  by  workingmea 
as  directors — and  there  are  hundreds  of  them — are  the  most  successful ;  and  it  would 
do  you  good  to  hear  them  discuss  the  various  matters  pertaining  to  the  economical 
working  and  management  of  the  different  mills.    The  manner,  also,  in  which  quar- 
terly balance  sheets  are  perused  and  criticised,  and  the  expenditure  compared  with 
other  mills  of  a  like  character,  is  deeply  interesting  to  all  who  study  these  co-opera- 
tive questions.    The  sharehtdders  at  the  quarterly  meetings  often  keenly  qnestion 
chairman  and  directors,  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  quarter's 
operations. 

A  cotton-mill, with  70,000  to  80,000  spindles  will  be  managed  by  a  board  of  direct- 
ors, seven  in  number,  and  some  have  onlv  five,  all  of  whom  are  workingmen,  such  as 
brick-makers,  brick-setters,  joiners,  mechanics,  cotton-spinners ;  in  fact,  all  kinds  of 
trades  are  represented  on  tne  different  directorates  of  our  numerous  companies.    The 
salary  of  a  director  ranges  from  £3  to  £5  per  quarter,  and  the  chairman  only  receives 
the  same  salary  as  his  colleagues.    The  auditors  are  elected  by  the  shareholders  for 
twelve  months,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election,  and  all  the  books  of  the  company  have 
to  be  carefully  gone  throngn  each  quarter,  being,  in  a  great  many  instances,  kept  upon 
the  double-entry  principle.    Each  auditor  receives  ^om  £2  co  £3  per  quarter,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  mill.    The  secretary  and  salesman  receive  £4  per  week,  and 
the  manager  £5  lOs.  per  weelc.     He  buys  the  cotton  and  attends  Manchester  market 
as  well,  and  is  considered  a  good  man  at  his  business.    I  am  one  of  the  auditors  of  one 
company  with  nearly  80,000  spindles,  producing  over  50,000  pounds  of  yarn  each  week, 
and  my  salary  is  £3  per  quarter.    The  wages  of  the  other  officers  are  given  aUove. 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  most  of  the  managers  in  and  near  Oldham,  and  I  know 
that  in  their  younger  days  they  received  their  education  mostly  in  the  night  schools; 
bat  I  can  assure  yon  that  the  most  difficult  part  in  managing  a  cotton-mill  in  Oldham 
*^  is  getting  the  situation."    All  the  hands  in  a  cotton-mill  out  here  are  so  thoroughly 
-well  trained  and  taught  to  work  on  a  mechanical  principle  that  they  can  turn  on  the 
'work,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  without  the  aid  of  a  manager ;  so  the  latter  is  more 
aseful  in  giving  orders  and  maintaining  proper  discipline,  really,  than  anything  els^ 
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There  are  very  few  mill  managern  in  Oldham  who  earn  £300  a  year,  themigority  receir- 
ing  nearer  £250,  and  atillthey  attend  Liverpool  cotton-market  and  Manchester  yam- 
market.  There  is  scarcely  a  business  bat  what  workiugmen  can  manage  with  sao- 
cess,  and  more  so  than  by  the  privileged  class,  because  they  are  so  miudful  of  little 
details  and  always  look  after  getting  on  in  the  world  and  checking  all  nnnecessary 
expenditure. 

I  am,  respectfully,  yours. 

THOMAS  A8HT0N. 
To  Col.  Albert  D.  Shaw, 

United  States  Coaaul.  Manch^ter. 

Public  attention  is  more  and  more  being  focnsed  upon  the  possibili- 
ties and  benefits  of  co-operative  societies  in  this  kingdom,  and  some  of 
the  leading  economists  of  the  age  are  giving  the  wide  and  important 
subject  a  great  deal  of  attention.  It  is  one  of  the  living  and  growing 
questions  of  the  time,  and  one  that  has  passed  the  stage  of  experiment. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  London  Times,  forcibly  and  traly  de- 
scribes the  situation  here  at  present : 

THB  CO-OPERATIVB  CONGRESS. 

The  Co-operative  Congreaa  at  Derby  comes  opportanely  to  claim  attention  dur- 
ing a  momentary  loll  in  political  warfare.  There  are  many  qaestions  warmly  cod- ^ 
te8ted  in  party  politics  whose  intrinsic  importance  is  far  beneath  that  of  the  fotore' 
of  co-operation  in  this  conntry.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers, 
and  the  mavelons  success  of  co-operation  as  applied  to  distribution  is  recorded  in 
every  text- book  of  political  economy.  But  a  glance  at  our  report  of  yesterday's 
proceedings  of  the  Co-operative  Congress  at  Derby  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
thoughts  of  those  interested  in  the  co-operative  movement  are  now  turning  sen- 
•ouslv  to  other  fields  than  that  of  distribution.  In  this  field  the  co-operative  prioci- 
ple  has  long  ago  established  itself  as  a  potent  and  pregnant  factor  in  the  social 
•economy  of  the  age.  It  needs  no  explanation  and  calls  for  no  Apology.  It  some- 
times exhibits  itself  in  spurious  forms,  as  when  a  joint-stock  company  chooses  to 
masquerade  in  the  guise  of  a  co-operative  society,  and  furnishes  idle  persons  with  a 
harmless  and  more  or  less  useful  occupation  in  making  out  their  own  bills  and  carry- 
ing home  their  own  parcels.  But  co-operation,  pure  and  simple,  as  applied  to  distri- 
bution has  now  taken  its  place  as  an  established  fact  of  society,  and  no  longer  furnishes 
even  a  holiday  theme  for  practical  discussion.  The  main  obiect  of  yesterday's  ^ther- 
ing  at  Derby  was  the  discussion  of  a  fresh  application  of  the  co-operative  principle. 
It  has  long  been  foreseen  by  those  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject  that  sooner 
or  later  a  serious  attempt  would  be  made  to  apply  the  principle  of  co-operation,  which 
has  proved  so  successful  in  the  field  of  distribution,  to  the  field  of  production.  If  the 
principle  of  giving  to  every  purchaser  a  share  in  the  profits  of  retail  trade  proportioned 
to  the  extent  of  his  purchases  has  proved  so  successful  and  so  easy  of  application,  why 
ahould  not  a  similar  principle  be  applied  with  equally  good  effects  to  the  profits  of 
production  f  This  was  in  substance  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor  in  his 
a<l dress  on  ^'Profit  sharing'^  delivered  yesterday  at  the  congress  at  Derby,  and  his 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  eminently  worthy  of  consideration. 

To  my  mind,  the  probability  that  cooperative  production  will  win  a 
commanding  position  in  this  country  in  the  near  future  is  a  settled  con- 
viction, and  in  view  of  this  change  it  will  be  wise  for  our  people  to  be 
tip  and  doing,  to  prepare  for  similar  action  in  our  own  country  at  the 
•earliest  practicable  moment. 

The  genius  of  manufacturing  supremacy  is  both  ^'born"  and  ^^made," 
and  experience  and  age  greatly  add  to  the  advantages  which  skilled 
labor  and  wisely  applied  capital  bring  to  producers. 

The  children  of  skilled  operatives,  as  a  rule,  take  naturally  to  follow- 
ing the  pursuit  of  their  parents,  and  easily  acquire  a  delicacy  of  touch 
and'  swiftness  of  execution  which  others  of  equal  brightness,  but  lack- 
ing inherited  gifts,  never  can  or  do  equal.  This  favoring  element  is 
well  understood  in  all  difficult  and  delicate  lines  .of  manufactures,  as 
some  of  the  most  sensitive  astronomical  instruments  made  in  France 
can  only  be  produced  by  workmen  who  have  descended  throngh  three 
or  four  generations  of  these  instrument  makers. 

In  a  less  degree,  but  still  oi,  great  value  to  mannfacturers,  is  the 
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skilled  labor  which  is  the  growth  of  generations  iu  any  general  line  of 
manufactures.  To  secure  fiKily  of  purpose  in  those  who  as  children 
grow  up  from  the  ages  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years  in  the  mill,  is 
an  ever-important  consideration.  To  follow  any  line  of  manufacturing 
merely  as  a  makeshift  never  will  lead  to  safe  and  strong  results.  It  is 
necessary  for  steady,  intelligent,  and  fixed  employment  to  be  secured 
before  the  manufacturer  can  be  sure  either  of  commanding  orders  or  a 
permanent  market.  To  this  end,  everything  that  tends  to  cultivate  a 
satisfied  taste  for  any  line  of  manufactures  is  laying  the  foundation  of 
a  successful  career  and  rendering  competition  from  abroad  less  and  less 
dangerous.  Co-operation,  b^'  securing  to  those  who  do  the  work  an 
adequate  share  of  the  rewards  of  merit  and  of  toil,  will  do  much  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  working  men  and  women,  and  thus  compensate 
them  for  the  wealth-developing  power  which  they  so  nobly  exert  in 
every  civilized  land.  Labor  is  fast  asserting  its  rights  and  its  power. 
To  meet  its  just  claims  promptly  and  wisely  is  the  work  for  statesmen, 
and  there  is  no  time  to  lose  in  preparing  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
load  demands  which  are  sure  soon  to  be  made,  in  the  interest  and  for 
the  a<lvancement  of  those  who  work  with  their  hands. 

I  am  indebted  to  a  very  useful  and  well- written  little  book  by  Arthur 
H.  Dyke  Acland  and  Benjamin  Jones,  entitled  ^^  Workingmen  Co-oper- 
ators," for  valuable  data  in  preparing  the  above  report,  and  also  for 
Table  No.  1,  showing  ''Progress  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society." 
The  amounts  have  been  reduced  to  American  currency. 

Table  No.  2  is  taken  from  the  ^'annual"  of  the  Wholesale  Co-opera- 
tive Society  of  England,  and  the  amounts  in  this  have  been  reduced  to 
American  currency  also. 

These  tables  present  full  and  reliable  data  of  great  value  in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  cooperative  societies  in  this  United  Kingdom. 
I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wood,  an  official  of  the  Wholesale 
Go-operative  Society,  for  much  valuable  Information  concerning  co- 
operation in  general. 

Tablb  1. — ProgresB  of  the  Co-optraHve  Wholesale  Society. 


Tear  endiog— 


Number 
of  mem- 
bers in 
share- 
holding 
Booleties. 


Share  capi- 
tal paid  up. 


Oct.,  18«4* 

Oct.,  1866 

Oct.,  1866 

Jan..l867t 

Jan.,  I860 

Jan.,  1870 

Jan.,1871t 

Jan.,  1872 

Jan.,  1873 

Jaji.,  1874 

Jan.,  1875 

Jan.,  1876 

Jan..  1877: 

Jan.,  1878 

Jan.,  1879 ..... 
Dec.,  1879||.... 
I>ec..  1880  ..  . 

I>«o..  1881 

ZN90.,  1882 

I>«c,  1883 


18.337 

24.005 

31, 030 

50,349 

74,734 

79, 245 

89,880 

114,588 

134,276 

168,985 

198,  608 

249. 516 

276, 522 

274,649 

305. 161 

331,625 

361,528 

367,973 

404,006 

433, 151 


•11. 
34. 
53. 

H 
72, 
80. 
92, 
118, 
152, 
234. 
296. 
380, 
460. 
501. 
572, 
635, 
710. 
7M. 
836, 
908, 


047  25 
951  20 
375  77 
874  15 
452  45 
569  77 
536  49 
791  26 
574  00 
205  17 
515  84 
798  75 
332  23 
692  25 
577  79 
637  89 
805  85 
427  05 
746  01 
536  61 


Loan  capital. 


Reserve 
funds. 


Sales. 


!  Increase  of  sales 
.over  corresponding 
period  of  previoos 
year. 


Amount. 


I 


Rate 

per 

centi 


$69, 
78, 

111, 

108, 

125, 

547. 

710. 

042, 

1,394, 

1,456, 

1, 399. 

1,420. 

1,565, 

1,760. 

1.882, 

2, 028, 

2,218. 


858  60 
151  12 
063  26 
634  87 
390  97 
914  36 
993  80 
125  20 
807  03 
48U  18 
293  04 
721  14 
407  05 
724  03 
478  00 
512  02 
535  15 


$399  05 

3,  318  95 

5. 426  14 

6, 229  12 

13, 752  72 

0, 205  01 

14, 100  71 

18. 888  48 

42, 620  80 

71,751  67 

117,321  58 

135, 765  61 

158,248  84 

204.611  00 

282, 108  60 

180.887  80 

211,256  06 

236,560  56 


$252, 

587, 

854, 

1,  614. 

2.000, 

2.468, 

3,  208, 

8, 602, 

5,611. 

7,066. 

0,561. 

10,036, 

18.126, 

13, 757, 

13,166, 

12,873, 

16, 242, 

17, 303, 

10, 652, 

22,127, 


362  00 
640  34 
016  71 
432  17 
165  06 
371  53 
102  51 
525  00 
716  87 
217  17 
840  32 
047  76 
731  63 
848  55 
024  06 
503  31 
557  58 
833  31 
185  22 
435  81 


$266, 

548, 

603. 

462, 

775, 

421, 

1, 010, 

2,354, 

1, 505, 

1,875, 

1,051, 

010, 

$500, 

110. 

2,974. 

1.140, 

2,258, 

2,475, 


867  87 
306  15 
752  58 
205  57 
617  00 
230  87 
101  87 
500  20 
623  15 
107  43 
028  81 
267  25 
023  62 
820  67 
803  86 
765  73 
751  00 
350  00 


45 

51 

43 

28 

31 

18 

52 

42 

20 

14 

17 

7 

4 

1 

22 

7 

18 

18 


*  Thirty  weieks.     t  Sixty-five  weeks. 
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I  Fifty-three  weeks.     $  This  is  a  decrease.      0  Fifty  weeks. 
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Table  2. — Co-operative  societies  United  Kingdom — general  summary  of  returns  for  eaeh 

year  from  1862  to  1881,  inclusive. 


Year. 


1862.. 
1863.. 
1864.. 
1865.. 
1866.. 
1887.. 
1868.. 
1869.. 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874  . 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 


354 

51 

146 

101 

163 

137 

190 

65 

67 

56 

141 

226 

130 

117. 

82 

67 

52 

52 

69 

66 


*B 


I" 


68 
73 
110 
182 
240 
192 
93 
133 
153 
235 
113 
138 
232 
286 
177 
246 
121 
146 
100 


ooieties. 

Nnmber] 

i 

ttf  ^ 

of  mem- 

** • 

a  g 

bers. 

""  3 

m5 

dt 

^ 

Capital  at  end  of  year. 


332 

381 

894 

403 

441 

577 

673 

754 

748 

746 

935 

983 

1.031 

1,170 

1,167 

1,148 

1,185 

1, 151 

1,183 

1,240 


90,341 
111.163 
129, 429 
124.  659 
144.072 
171.  897 
211,781 
229,  861 
24^,  108 
262,188 
330, 550 
387, 765 
412.  733 
480,076 
508.067 
529, 081 
560. 993 
572,  621 
604,063 
643,617 


Share. 


$2,084, 

2,822, 

8, 329, 

3.987, 

5, 091, 

7,  179, 

8,329, 

8,840, 

9,906. 

11. 219, 

14,451, 

17, 428, 

19.  U04, 

21,429, 

25,020, 

26,  500, 

27,483, 

28,  009, 

80. 328, 

83,774, 


691  80 
093  08 
571  70 
449  oO 
867  61 
055  93 
710  65 
834  28 
373  92 
910  54 
427  00 
907  43 
135  08 
861  47 
573  93 
277  55 
281  35 
247  80 
480  58 
351  90 


$266, 

266, 

433, 

521, 

574, 

665, 

864, 

871, 

958, 

1,048, 

1,808, 

2,417. 

2,858. 

4, 136. 

4, 476, 

5.223, 

5.  575, 

7,281, 

6,527, 

7,219, 


219  88 
382  47 
712  21 
995  38 
35fl  02 
416  01 
806  24 
366  29 
841  62 
502  02 
104  27 
823  19 
299  84 
476  83 
070  43 
092  78 
631  78 
953  20 
887  78 
856  66 


Net  profit. 


$11, 356, 

13.011, 

13,804, 

16. 418, 

21,717. 

29.204, 

34,660, 

35, 785. 

39,  913, 

46, 05.^ 

63, 323, 

76, 110, 

79.684. 

00.029. 

96.  94.S, 

104,006, 

104, 153. 

99,192, 

113,137, 

121, 895, 


089  67 
940  63 
343  09 
826  42 
612  75 
611  07 
964  94 
141  03 
500  05 
441  57 
481  98 
668  18 
828  92 
768  21 
814  29 
610  32 
898  76 
759  93 
920  08 
148  88 


$805, 
1, 051, 
1.092, 
1,358, 
1.811. 
1.939, 
2,065. 
2,132, 
2.  693, 
8.243, 
4.558, 
5,405, 
5,976, 
6.954. 
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STATEMENT  OF  A  MANOHESTER  RAILWAY  PORTER. 


Qnestion.  What  is  yoar  a^e  ? — Aoawer.  I  am  thirty -two  years  old. 

Q.  What  is  your  bosioess  f — I  am  a  foreman  porter  of  the Railroad  at  Man- 
chester. 

Q.  Are  yon  married  or  sinj^le  f — A.  I  am  married  and  have  a  wife  and  two  children^ 
one  five  and  the  other  seven  yesLVR  of  age. 

Q.  What  wages  do  yon  receive f— A.  Six  dollars  and  eight  cents  a  week.* 

Q.  How  many  hours  a  day  and  how  many  days  in  a  week  do  you  work  for  these 
"wages  f — A.  Eleven  hours  a  day  is  the  rule,  every  day  in  the  week. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours,  generally  speakingf — A.  From  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  change 
and  change  about. 

Q.  How  much  time  is  allowed  out  of  your  eleven  hours  for  meals  f — A.  One  hour 
at  noon  and  half  an  hour  for  lunch. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  an  average  description  of  your  way  of  living,  particularly  as 
to  the  kind,  cost,  and  variety  of  food,  &c.t — A.  Yes,  cheerfully.  Taking  an  average 
for  one  week  in  the  year  I  shonld  say  that  the  following  is  a  fair  idea  of  our  way  of 
living,  viz:  Monday — breakfast,  bread,  butter  or  treacle  (molasses),  tea  and  milk; 
dinner,  roast  beef  or  mutton,  potatoes  and  cabbage,  or  cauliflower ;  tea,  similar  to 
breakfast ;  supper,  bread,  cheese  now  and  then,  and  milk.  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  wo  have  the  same  general  food,  only  meat  has  to 
he  cut  close  mostly ;  but  on  Sunday  we  indulge  a  little,  as  a  rule.  Such  as  roast-beef 
or  mutton,  potatoes,  cabbage  or  cauliflower,  custard,  and  some  kind  of  pudding.  I 
estimate  the  actual  expenses  of  a  day's  food,  on  the  average,  month  in  and  month  out 
for  my  family  of  four,  at  61  cents.  When  it  is  more  it  comes  from  our  loved  Sunday 
dinners. 

Q.  What  rent  do  you  pay  t — A.  I  pay  for  my  house  with  one  living  room,  two  bed- 
rooms, scuUery  and  kitchen,  f  1.09  per  week.  Now,  adding  cost  of  food  to  cost  of  rent 
amounts  to  S5.36.  This  leaves  us  7:^  cents  per  w«ek  to  pay  for  coals,  lamp  oil,  and  all 
sundries  required  for  washing,  oleauing,  A-c  I  m.iy  s.iv  that  it  ooits  us  33  cents  a 
week  for  coals  and  oil  alone.  This  leaves  37  cents  per  week  extra  for  clothing  and  all 
other  expenses,  sick  or  well. 

Q.  How  do  you  manage  to  clothe  yourself  and  family  on  such  a  small  weekly  bal- 
ance?— A.  Well,  you  see  the  railway  company  furnish  us  one  new  business  suit  or 
uniform  each  year,  and  we  get  one  more  for  Sundays,  which  serves  us  pretty  well ; 
and  then  my  wife  works  out  and  earns  a  good  bit  by  day's  work.    She  was  a  fustian 

*The  wages  and  cost  of  living  named  have  been  reduced  to  American  currency. 
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entter  before  I  married  her,  and  she  works  at  that  now  more  or  less  to  help  ns  on.  If  it 
iras  not  for  this  I  don't  know  how  we  conld  keep  up  with  our  expenses.  The  wages 
I  earn  all  ^o  as  I  have  told  yon,  only  I  pay  13  cents  a  week  to  my  club,  and  the  extra 
eamiuf^s  of  my  wife  help  us  to  bay  our  clothing  and  pay  our  way.  Manage  as  we  may, 
it  is  a  hard  thing  to  do  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  we  pay  for  boots,  elothing,  and 
so  on,  by  weekly  installments. 

Q.  What  do  yon  mean  by  being  a  member  of  a  club  ? — A.  I  am  a  member  of  a  "  clnb  " 
or  friendly  society,  called  the  *' Ancient  Order  of  Forresters,''  to  which  I  pay  13  cents 
a  week,  and  this  entitles  me  to  the  sum  of  $2.43  per  week  during  sickness  and  a  doctor 
free  for  a  period  of  twenty-six  weeks,  and  a  further  grant  of  $1.22  per  week  for  twenty- 
six  weeks  afterwards,  when  all  sick  benefits  cease.  At  my  death  my  wife  or  family  will 
be  entitled  to  $48.66.  On  the  death  of  a  first  wife  I  should  be  entitled  to  $48.66.  If 
I  married  again  aad  the  second  wife  died  I  Hhould  receive  $34.06.  I  have  also  my 
children  in  the  same  company,  and  at  death  $24.33  are  paid.  I  have  lost  one  and  re- 
ceived this  snm  to  pay  for  its  burial. 

Q.  Is  there  much  hope  of  a  man  in  your  line  of  employment  saving  up  money  to 
enable  him  to  buy  a  home  and  lay  by  something  foi'«old  age  f — A.  No,  sir;  there  is 
very  little.  I  have  given  yon  a  plain  and  faithful  account  of  the  wages  earned  by 
me  and  my  mode  of  living,  and  these  fairly  represent  ti.e  average  or  my  class  em- 
ployed on  railways  in  this  country  at  this  time,  aud  from  the  figures  I  have  given 
yon  can  see  that  with  these  wages,  good  health,  and  full  employment  the  husband 
aud  father  will  have  his  hands  full  to^feed,  clothe,  and  house  his  family.  As  to  sav- 
ing anything  beyond  paying  one's  frugal  way,  as  things  go  now  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible.  Remember,  the  figures  I  have  given  you  are  for  a  "  blue-ribbon  family,"  and 
there  has  been  no  allowance  for  beer  or  drink.  Where  these  come  into  the  calcula- 
tion theu  hardships  multiply  and  much  suffering  follows,  I  can  assure  you.  The  fact 
is  we,  as  a  class— and  there  are  many  of  us  in  England — be  we  ever  so  careful  we  can- 
not get  ahead  much,  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  our  ever  being  in  possession  of  a 
bank-book  unless,  after  long  service,  onesecuresoneof  the  few  superior  posit  ions  on  the 
line  at  better  pay.  But  few  of  us  great  army  of  railway  employes  reach  these  rare 
berths.  The  great  majority,  therefore,  work  away  to  find  themselves  at  the  end  of 
the  year  as  poor  as  they  were  when  the  year  began. 

Q.  Do  not  the  *•  tips"  help  a  good  deal  ?— A.  Yes ;  but  these  vary,  and  where  there 
are  many  porters  the  average  receipts  per  man  are  not  large.  No,  sir,  the  grand  total 
all  around  from  this  source  is  not  as  much  as  people  generally  think  ;  aud,  sir,  it  is  a 
kind  of  ''receipts"  that  is  not  very  elevating  to  character,  either.  Our  life,  sir,  is  an 
existence  merely;  it  is  not  hopeful,  manly  living  at  all.  I  wish  I  could  get  to  the 
United  States,  so  that  I  conld  become  somebody.  Can't  you  help  me  over,  sir  f  Here 
the  road  is  a  long  and  a  hard  one. 

INTERVIEW  WITH  AN  ENGLISH  OARDENER. 

An  intelligent  and  very  competent  gardener  living  near  Manchester, 
with  whom  I  am  personally  acquainted,  and  who  has  charge  of  the 
flowers,  plants,  and  also  the  oversight  of  the  vegetable  garden  of  a 
wealthy  gentleman,  has  given  me  the  following  particulars,  which  pre- 
sent a  fair  and  graphic  picture  of  the  condition,  cost  of  living, and  pros- 
pects of  his  class  of  laborers.  It  may  be  well  for  me  to  mention  that 
the  term  ''gardener^'  in  England  refers  to  the  person  who  has  charge 
of  the  flowers,  ornamental  plants,  &c.,  of  wealthy  people,  answering  to 
the  "  florist"  in  the  United  States.  Those  who  work  in  vegetable  gar- 
dens come  under  the  head  of  '^  market  gardeners,"  and  as  a  class  receive 
considerably  lower  wages  than  "gardeners." 

Question.  How  old  are  you  f — Answer.  I  am  fifty-four  years  old. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?— A.  I  am  a  gardener,  and  have  been  one  all  my  life. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  earn  t — A.  Seven  dollars  and  twenty-nine  cents  per  week 
(30  shillings  sterling). 

Q.  What  are  the  average  wagrs  of  head  gardeners  and  their  helpers  in  this  part  of 
Sni^land  f — A.  Well,  the  wages  I  receive,  iJT.^i),  is  a  round  average  for  head  gardeners, 
a  iew  receiving  mon»,  but  many  less,  aud  my  pay  is  a  safe  average.  Second  gardeners 
or  **  helpers"  are  pjiid  from  |4.86  to  ^).W  per  week.  This  is  as  close  an  estimate  as  I 
can  give,  and  it  is  not  far  from  right. 

Q.  Wl.at  are  the  hours  of  labor  for  gardeners? — A.  They  vary  somewhat — from  6.30 
a.  m.  to  5  p.  ni.  is  the  general  rule,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  work  ends  at  4  p.  m. 

Q.  What  time  is  allowed  for  meals  f — A.  Half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  hour 
for  dinner ;  this  is  all.    The  gardener  goes  home  at  5  p.  m.  and  has  his  own  time  after- 
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Q.  What  is  the  average  rent  paid  hy  your  class  for  honses  f — A.  One  dollar  and  nina 
cents  per  week  is  the  rale ;  this  for  two  np  and  two  down  rooms,  with  a  little  scullery. 

Q.  What  food  constitntes  your  daily  "bill  of  fare"? — A.  Well,  we  have  to  live 
Tery  plainly,  I  can  assure  yon.  I  have  only  a  wife,  no  children,  and  so  I  can  gel 
along  and'  live  better  on  my  wages  than  those  can  who  have  children,  for  children 
wear  out  clothes  and  eat  up  food  very  fast.  We  live  about  like  this :  For  breakfas!, 
one  egg  each,  tea  and  bread  and  batter ;  for  dinner,  some  kind  of  meat  as  a  rule,  ham 
or  bee^  and  potatoes,  or  an  egg,  with  bread  and  cheese,  and  now  and  again  a  bit  of 
Jam ;  for  tea  we  have  bread,  butter,  and  tea,  with  occasionally  a  bit  of  currant  loaf. 
I  don't  bave  meat  every  day  because  I  don^t  care  for  it  always,  but  those  who  hare 
families  of  children  can^t  have  meat  on  an  average  twice  a  week  on  the  wages  car 
class  receive.  The  cost  of  the  plainest  food  and  clothes  for  the  little  ones  and  the  big 
ones,  and  the  trifle  weekly  for  **club"  and  "burial  societies"  use  np  every  penny  of 
the  bread-winner's  weekly  wages,  and  often  more  too.  The  wife  and  some  of  the 
children  have  to  take  in  washing  or  do  odd  jobs  of  scrubbing,  &.C.,  in  o'rder  t<hat  the 
expense  of  the  plainest  kind  of  food  and  the  cheapest  clothing  can  be  provided  for. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  yon  for^onr  clothing  yearly  f — A.  Let  me  see.  1  nsnally  bay 
one  pair  of  corduroy  pants  each  year,  costing  $3.04,  one  coat  at  $8.51,  and  a  vest  for 
$2.02.  This  does  me  pretty  well.  I  wear  this  snit  one  year  for  best,  and  the  next 
year  for  every  day  work,  so*^  that  one  new  suit  a  year  keeps  me  going  pretty  comfort- 
able like. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  to  clothe  your  wifef — M  That  I  can't  tell  exactly;  it  takes  so 
many  fixings  to  rig  her  out,  hats  and  bonnets,  and  so  on.  Still,  my  wife  is  a  saving 
kind  of  woman,  and  she  dresses  in  prints,  cheap  like,  and  has  a  best  dress  once  a  year. 
Her  bonnets  and  such  things  cost,  I  snppose,  a  bit  more  than  my  clothes  do,  but  not 
a  very  great  deal. 

Q.  Are  yoa  a  member  of  any  clubf — A.  Yes;  I  belong  to  two— the  Odd-Fellows  and 
to  a  burial  society. 

Q.  What  are  your  dues  to  these  societies  1 — A.  In  the  Odd-Fellows  I  pay  42  cents 
every  four  weeks ;  in  the  burial  society  I  pay  1  cent  a  week,  and  the  same  for  my 
wife. 

Q.  What  does  this  insnre  you  f — A.  In  the  Odd-Fellows'  society,  at  my  death,  for 
my  family,  $48.66;  in  case  of  severe  sickness,  for  first  six  months,  $2.43  a  week;  for 
second  six  months, $1.82  per  week;  for  third  six  months,  $1.22  per  week;  and  in  case 
of  permanent  disease,  73  cents  per  week  for  life.  In  the  burial  society,  which  is  only 
for  providing  expenses  of  interment,  $26.74  is  paid  at  death  of  man  orVomau  or  both. 
For  children  special  rates  are  charge<],  so  that  a  man  with  a  family  can,  at  small 
weekly  cost,  secure  means  at  their  death  for  their  burial.  No  sick  money  is  paid  by 
the  burial  society,  the  fees  being  made  low  so  as  to  allow  even  the  poorest  to  be  in- 
sured, young  and  old,  to  meet  the  cost  of  burials. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  system  of  friendly  societies  for  the  benefit  of  the  la- 
boring classes  heref — ^A.  I  am  greatly  in  favor  of  them,  and  I  always  nrge  work-peo- 
ple to  join  them.  They  t«ach  the  poor  to  save  money  that  might  be  spent  in  drink, 
and  so  secure  enough  to  provide  for  bodily  comforts  wnen  sick  and  to  pay  for  their  de- 
cent burial  when  they  die.  Yes,  sir;  these  friendly  societies  are  a  great  blessing  to 
ns  poor  people.  We  could  not  well  get  along  without  them,  I  can  assure  von.  There 
is  more  than  $50,000,000  invested  in  our  friendly  societies,  and  over  half  of  this  is 
held  by  Odd-Fellows.    Aye,  it  is  a  grand  thing  for  us,  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  often  the  case  that  laborers  in  your  class  lay  up  money  to  bay  homes  and 
provide  for  old  agef — A.  Wliy,  bless  yon,  as  a  rule,  no;  for,  Just  think  of  it,  on  the 
pay  th^  get  all  goes  for  expenses  of  food,  clothes,  and  the  like.  Look  for  yourself. 
The  average  pay  of  our  class  is,  say,  $5.83  per  week.  The  cost  of  living  is  about  as  fol- 
lows: 

TmrmA, 

Food  for  two  persons,  49  cents  per  day $3  41 

Rent  of  house 1  09 

Coal  and  oil 49 

Society  dues,  average 12 

Sundries,  soap,  &c 10 

Totalforfamily  of  two 5  21 

This  leaves  a  balance  of  62  cents  per  week  for  clothes  and  any  other  extras  neces- 
sary, let  alone  the  burden  of  sickness.  This  will  prove  to  you  clear  enongh  that,  with 
families,  it  takes  a  keen  manager  to  make  weekly  incomings  cover  the  outgoings  with 
our  class.  No ;  saving  np  money  under  present  conditions  is  out  of  the  question.  It 
is  hard  work,  low  pay,  plain  fare,  cheap  clothes,  and  a  tight  fit  to  make  the  year  end 
free  from  debt.  '  This  is  the  honest  condition  of  things  with  us  as  gardeners  and  with 
laborers,  too,  for  that  matter,  on  farms  here  in  this  country.  In  fact,  the  farm  day- 
laborers  are  even  worse  off  than  gardeners  are,  and  how  they  manage  to  IItq  on  tie 
]iay  they  get  is  almost  a  mystery  to  me.  Their  fare  is  of  the  plaino^  and  they  can- 
not save  up  anything. 
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A  FARM  LABORER'S  STATEMENT. 

Q.  What  is  your  oconpation  f — A.  I  am  a  farm  laborer. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  f — A.  I  am  forty  years  old. 

Q.  Have  yon  always  worked  on  a  farm  f — A.  Yes ;  I  am  the  son  of  a  farm  laborer' 
before  me. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  earn  f — A.  For  the  past  two  years  I  have  had  —  per  month 
and  '*  beer  allowance''  during  summer. 

Q.  Have  yon  an^*^  family  f — A.  Yes;  a  wife  and  five  children,  aged  as  follows:  one 
boy  fifteen,  one  twelve,  and  one  girl  len,  another  eight,  and  baby  seven  years  old. 

Q.  How  do  you  manage  to  live  and  snpport  your  family  on  ^  per  week  f — A.  Oh, 
I  don't  manage  at  all  on  my  wages.  You  see  my  wife  takes  washing  and  sometimes 
goes  out  worling  in  the  fields,  and  the  children  too  work  to  help  us  eet  along.  No, 
sir ;  we  live  poor  enough  as  it  is,  and  have  a  hard  time  all  the  year  through. , 

Q.  ,  What  house  rent  do  you  pay  f — ^A.  I  pay per  week,  as  I  live  in  one  of  mas- 
ter's iHtle  cottages. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor  f — A.  In  summer,  as  a  rule,  from  7  in  the  morning 
tin  8  at  night;  at  times  when  work  is  pressing,  and  it  looks  like  bad  weather,  then 
I  work  earlier  and  later. 

Q.  What  time  is  allowed  you  for  meals  f — A.  It  varies.  When  work  is  not  partic- 
nlarly  pressing  I  get  half  an  hour  for  lunch  at  10  a.  m.,  an  hour  for  nooning,  and 
half  an  hour  for  tea.     When  in  a  hurry,  I  have  to  cut  it  short  a  bit. 

Q.  What  food  do  you  live  on  chiefly  f— A.  It  varies  some;  but  potatoes,  vegetables, 
bread,  cheese,  with  a  good  deal  of  porridge  and  milk,  and  now  and  again  some  meat. 
You  see,  on  our  wage,  we  have  to  be  pretty  close  liKe,  and  we  eat  mostly  the  cheap- 
est food  we  can  get. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  the  items  that  go  to  make  up  your  living  expenses! — ^A.  Well, 
not  very  fully,  may  be.  I  don't  buy  everything,  but  all  I  get  goes  for  food,  living, 
an  d  clothes,  and  we  all  work  pretty  hard,  too.  If  we  get  to  the  end  of  the  year  out  of 
debt,  sir,  we  feel  happy  enough,  we  do.     There  are  seven  of  us,  you  see,  and  seven  is 

large  family  to  be  supported  on  small  hand  earnings,  sir. 

Q.  Can  farm  laborers  lay  up  money  on  present  wages  f — A.  No,  not  a  penny,  if  they 
have  families.  They  don't  expect  to,  for  it  all  goes  as  fast  as  it  is  got  for  food,  clothes, 
and  expenses.  If  a  farm  laborer  comes  to  the  end  of  the  year  with  a  sovereign  ahead, 
and  no  debts,  be  would  feel  rich,  I  can  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  think  of  emigrating  f — A.  Yes,  often  enough ;  but  I  have  no  money 
to  go  with,  and  how  could  I  get  away  f  Enough  would  go  to  America  or  Australia 
if  they  had  money  to  do  so,  but  this  they  lack.  We  are  too  poor  to  go,  and  so  we 
have  to  stay  here  and  work  for  a  bare  living. 

Q.  Do  farm  laborers  ever  purchase  land  and  work  it  for  themselves  f — ^A.  Oh,  dear, 
no ;  hardly  ever.  Land  is  so  dear,  and  no  one  would,  or  does,  trust  farm  laborers  for 
it.  No;  those  who  own  the  land  keep  it,  and  only  the  rich  can  do  this,  and  we  labor- 
ers have  to  do  the  work,  which  we  are  glad  to  do. 

Q.  You  tell  me  you  can't  lay  up  any  money.  What  will  you  do  when  you  cannot 
work  f — A.  The  parish  will  have  to  grant  me  relief.  There  is  nothing  else  to  look  to, 
unless  my  children  can  take  care  of  me.  This  is  the  way  us  laboring  poor  has  to  do. 
There  is  no  other  way. 

LANCASHIRE  YS.   AMERICAN  FARM  LABORERS. 

The  average  wages  of  this  class  appear  in  their  order.  The  contrast 
between  the  average  agricultural  laborer  in  the  United  States  and 
England  is  sharp  enough  and  most  suggestive.  Hero  the  laborer  fur- 
nishes his  own  food  and  eats  it,  as  a  rule,  in  the  fields.  It  is  plain  and 
coldy  and  the  pot  of  beer  washes  it  down.  In  the  harvest  season  large 
numbers  of  laborers  come  over  from  Ireland  and  aid  in  gathering  the 
crops.  Their  pay  averages  $4  per  week,  with  a  daily  grant  of  a  quart 
of  beer,  and  frequently  a  dish  of  porridge  added.  At  this  pay  they 
must  ^^  find  themselves"  in  food, and  lodging.  The  farmer  usually  sets 
apart  some  room  for  them  in  an  out-house,  where  they  "  bunk  in  "  at 
night  in  the  roughest  fashion.  They  cook  their  own  food  in  the  grate 
furnished  by  the  farmer,  and  few  American  farm  laborers  could  be  got 
to  live  as  these  men  are  compelled  to,  in  order  that  they  may  save 
something  to  subsist  on  after  returning  to  Ireland.  I  have  seen  hun- 
dreds of  these  poorly-clad  and  weary-looking  laborers  making  their  way 
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back  to  their  homes,  after  the  season  here  was  over,  with  little  bandies 
of  clothing  tied  up  in  colored  handkerchiefs  slung  over  their  scythes, 
and  the  sight  made  my  heart  sick.  They  were  brare  fellows,  who  man- 
fully did  their  best,  under  discouraging  conditions,  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
and  I  could  but  feel  that,  if  they  found  it  necessary  to  leave  their  native 
Ireland  to  labor  in  England  as  they  do  at  snch  wages,  their  condition 
at  home  must  be  pitiful  indeed.  The  contrast  to  this  truthful  picture 
supplied  by  the  way  farm  laborers  in  the  United  States  are  paid,  boarded, 
and  treated  is  remarkable.  It  amounts  to  an  entirely  different  system, 
and  there  is  room  for  no  fair  comparison  between  the  two  phases  of  a 
farm  laborer's  life  as  presented  in  our  country  and  in  this. 

SAFETY  OF  FACTORY  EMPLOYlfeS. 

"  What  are  the  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  employes  in  factories, 
mines,  mills,  on  railroads,  &c.,  and  what  are  the  provisions  made 
for  the  workpeople  in  case  of  accident t  What  are  the  general 
considerations  given  the  employers  to  the  moral  and  physical  well- 
being  of  the  employ^^s!  What  are  the  general  relations  which 
prevail  between  the  employer  and  the  employed  1 " 

The  general  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  operatives,  so  far  as 
their  surroundings  when  at  work  are  concerned,  are  of  an  efficient  and 
complete  character.  Fire  escapes  are  fitted  to  the  outside  of  mills,  and 
stairways  are  provided  in  ample  accommodation  a-s  a  rule.  The  weav- 
ing sheds  are  generally  placed  on  the  ground  floor,  and  have  separate 
one-story  buildings  with  a  glass-covered  roof.  This  prevents  any  danger 
from  fire,  as  it  is  impossible  for  a  fire  to  endanger  the  lives  of  weavers 
under  these  conditions.  The  usual  supply  of  hose  and  chemical  appa- 
ratus is  also  provided  in  all  or  nearly  all  cases.  In  mines,  the  rigid 
and  efficient  inspection  by  duly  qualified  and  efficient  inspectors  is  re- 
garded as  careful  and  competent.  In  connection  with  the  weather  re- 
port daily  sent  out  to  all  i)t)ints  within  the  Kingdom,  special  waniing 
is  given  in  the  mining  districts  when  the  dangerous  areas  of  low  press- 
ure are  indicated  by  the  information  gathered  at  the  chief  signal  and 
meterological  office.  The  ventilation  and  care  of  mines  within  this  con- 
sular district  are  best  shown,  perhaps,  by  the  statement  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  a  long  time  since  any  serious  loss  of  life  has  resulted  from  a 
colliery  accident  here.  The  press  constantly  keeps  the  subject  of  proper 
ventilation,  &c.,  as  regards  mines  before  the  people,  and  I  believe  the 
English  system  of  inspection  and  ventilation  admirable.  Recently  Mr. 
Ellis  Lever,  of  Manchester,  has  offered  a  prize  of  82,500  for  the  best 
electric  vsafety  lamp,  and  the  examination  of  the  inventions  sent  in  is 
now  taking  place.  It  was  his  aim  to  encouraire  inventors  to  invent  a 
lamp  that  would  be  perfectly  safe  in  mines,  under  all  conditions,  a  point 
which  the  celebrated  Davy  lamp  cannot  compass.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Lever's  enterprise  and  liberality  may  be  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  such  a  life  saving  lamp  as  he  seeks. 

The  railroads  in  this  country  are  very  carefully  managed,  and  the 
** block  system"  of  signals  on  all  the  main  lines  is  probably  the  most  com- 
plete and  i)erfect  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  use  of  air-brakes  on  all 
trains  is  also  very  effective  and  general.  The  Westinghouse  brake 
is  as  well  known  and  generally  used  here  as  it  is  in  our  own  country, 
and  the  use  of  a  cord,  by  pulling  which  a  passenger  can  alarm  the  en- 
gineer and  so  stop  the  train  in  case  of  any  emergency,  is  similar  in  all 
essential  respects  to  the  custom  in  the  United  States.  The  provisions 
made  for  work-people  in  case  of  accident  vary  in  different  conucrus  and 
on  different  lines  of  railways. 
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In  broad  and  general  terms  it  may  be  affirmed  that  so  far  as  is  possi- 
ble, both  in  mills  and  on  the  railways,  servants  who  have  been  injured 
^hile  in  the  line  of  duty  are  cared  for  as  well  as  circnmstances  will  per- 
mit by  the  proprietors.  In  mills  work  is  often  found  of  a  light  charac- 
ter or  of  a  kind  suitable  for  one  who  has  been  injured,  and  on  the  rail- 
ways this  same  general  statement  holds  good.  While  there  is  no  law 
<K)mpelling  proprietors  to  support  those  who  have  been  disabled  by 
accidents  for  which  the  owners  of  mills,  &c.,  are  in  no  way  responsi- 
ble, yet  there  is  a  pretty  general  custom  among  all  interests  which 
causes  care  to  be  taken  of  unfortunate  work  people  who  by  accidents 
become  helpless.  In  case  of  accidents  resulting  from  the  neglect  or 
carelessness  of  proprietors  in  any  way  ample  damages  are  always 
readily  obtained,  as  the  courts  of  law  stringently  enforce  the  rights  of 
operatives  in  all  cases  where  they  have  suffered  illegally. 

In  some  instances,  in  fact  in  very  many,  employers  of  labor  in  this 
consular  district  take^a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  moral  and  physical 
education  and  well-being  of  their  work-people,  and  manifest  it  in  a 
practical  way.  School-rooms  are  i)rovided  near  mills  where  the  chil- 
dren of  operatives  attend  for  half  a  day  and  work  as  "half-timers"  the 
other  half.  These  schools  are  provided  by  the  mill  owners,  and  great 
care  is  taken  to  insure  the  attendance  of  the  children  of  operatives,  in 
order  that  intelligent  and  educated  labor  may  in  due  time  be  secured 
for  the  mills.  I  have  frequently  visited  schools  of  this  class,  and  have 
always  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  evidences  of  happiness  and  intel- 
ligence shown  by  the  scholars  at  their  tasks  and  in  their  appearance. 

In  addition  to  schools  for  the  smaller  and  younger  children,  there 
have  been  established  "mechanics'  institutes''  and  "technical  schools" 
in  many  of  the  chief  towns  about  this  city,  mainly  intended  for  the  use 
and  instruction  of  working  people  of  either  sex.  Great  good  is  done  in 
these  higher  and  capital  institutions.  Evening  classes  are  ke])t  up  and 
no  one  who  has  ambition,  a  taste  for  study,  and  capacity,  need  lack  for 
opportunities  to  acquire  a  good  practical  education.  The  fees  are  very 
low,  and  the  instruction  is  of  a  really  useful  and  high  class.  Prizes  are 
^ven  by  wealthy  manufacturers  and  others,  and  the  usefulness  and 
value  of  these  generous  contributions  are  frequently  surprising  in  num- 
ber and  amount. 

The  general  relations  which  prevail  between  the  employer  and  the 
employed  are  of  a  friendly  character.  Naturally,  in  large  mills  where 
many  hundreds  and  often  thousands  of  operatives  are  employed,  the 
heads  of  firms  see  little  of  the  social  life  of  their  employes  and  have 
amall  intercourse  with  them.  Yet  the  respect  and  esteem  shown  by  the 
employes  of  great  mills  for  their  employers  are  evidence  of  the  kindly 
and  cordial  relations  existing  between  them.  In  many  large  establish- 
ments a  great  deal  of  interest  is  shown  in  the  welfare  of  the  work-peo- 
ple both  by  employers  and  by  philanthropic  citizens  who  attend  during 
noon  hours  and  speak  to  the  operatives,  generally  in  some  public  hall 
or  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  Twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  is 
allowed  extra  time  for  such  addresses,  and  the  influence  thus  exerted  is 
most  valuable.  These  gatherings  usually  are  held  once  or  twice  a 
month,  and  prominent  ministers  and  speakers  are  gratuitously  engaged 
to  deliver  the  addresses.  I  have  been  frequently  invited  to  address 
meetings  of  this  kind,  and  the  attention  shown  rendered  the  occasion, 
«pecially  pleasing,  combining  as  they  did  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
work-people  in  their  daily  occupation,  and  to  speak  of  the  civilization 
and  hopes  of  our  own  people  and  land  to  those  who  would  fully  realize 
the  sacredness  of  the  trust  committed  to  our  keeping.  I  believe  this 
custom  worthy  of  being  tried  in  the  United  States. 
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POLITICAL  BIGHTS  OF  WOBKINGHEN. 

"What  are  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by  workiDgmen,  and  what  are  their 
influences,  through  such  rights,  on  legislation  T  What  is  the  share, 
comparatively,  borne  by  the  working  people  in  local  and  general 
taxation?  What  is  the  tendency  of  legislation  in  regard  to  labor 
and  the  working  people  t" 

Operatives  who  pay  for  honse  rent  £10  a  year  are  entitled  to  vote* 
Those  having  votes  exercise  a  voter's  influence,  and  where  party  poli- 
tics are  keen  the  workingman  exerts  a  very  potential  influence  in  every 
locality.  Trade  organizations  cultivate  and  to  a  certain  extent  control 
the  action  of  the  operatives  by  insisting  on  legislation  supposed  to  he 
in  their  interest.  This  course,  with  pretty  evenly  balanced  parties, 
enables  workingmen  to  become  important  factors  in  every  great  party 
contest  at  the  polls. 

The  working  people  bear  in  the  main  only  a  comparatively  small 
share  of  local  and  general  taxation.  The  householders  or  property- 
holders  usually  pay  all  taxes,  where  houses,  &c.,  are  rented  at  so  much 
per  week.  These  cover  poor  rates  and  other  taxes  of  a  local  character, 
leaving  only  a  small  annual  tax  to  fall  on  the  operatives  for  school 
purposes,  &c. 

The  tendency  of  legislation  is  always  in  favor  of  the  safety,  proteo- 
tioD,  and  freedom  of  the  working  people.  There  is  a  keen  interest  taken 
in  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  this  class  in  this  country,  and  a  public 
sentiment  responds  sharply  to  any  oppression  or  omission,  when  either 
is  brought  before  the  public,  affecting  the  working  people  of  the  King- 
dom. This  results,  no  doubt,  in  some  measure  from  the  growing  power 
of  work  people  in  this  country  exerted  through  their  influenceat  the  polls. 
Those  who  toil  and  are  fortunate  in  saving  money  have  learned  to  make 
use  of  an  independent  and  commanding  vote,  and  this  is  rapidly  placing 
working  people  on  a  more  influential  plane,  so  far  as  the  Government 
and  law-making  power  is  concerned.  An  extended  franchise  means 
a  powerful  and  fostering  interest  in  behalf  of  working  people.  Free 
trade  in  votes,  and  a  fair  trade  too,  where  one  man  shall  have  one  vote, 
will  level  up  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  laboring  class  as  nothing 
ever  has  before  in  the  history  of  the  domestic  legislation  of  this  country. 

This  is  perfectly  understood  by  the  statesmen  of  the  day,  and  an  en- 
larged franchise  bill  is  at  present  on  its  way  through  Parliament.  Its 
final  adoption  is  only  a  question  of  time,  as  is  admitted  by  the  thoughtful 
leaders  of  both  political  parties. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

"  What  are  the  causes  which,  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  working 
people,  and  which  influence  their  selection  of  their  new  homes t 
What  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the  emigrants,  &c.  T  " 

The  causes  which  lead  the  working  classes  in  England  to  emigrate 
are,  generally  speaking,  two,  viz :  (1)  Lack  of  steady  and  well-paid  em- 
ployment, owing  to  an  over  supply  of  labor ;  and  (2)  a  desire  to  find  a 
new  home  in  a  country  where  better  and  more  promising  prospects  can 
be  found  for  their  own  and  their  children's  future. 

It  is  natural  for  intending  emigrants  to  look  about  so  as  to  setUe 
upon  some  point  where  they  can  go  and  find  similar  employment  to 
that  with  which  they  are  familiar  in  England.  This,  in  the  main,  is  the 
controlling  consideration  of  a  great  majority  of  emigrants  from  thia 
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consular  district.  The  principal  occapations  of  emigrants  from  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire  are  those  of  mill  operatives  and  machinists,  in  the 
wide  range  of  the  employments  in  these  leading  branches  of  manufact- 
ures in  and  about  Manchester. 

The  yearly  increase  in  the  population  of  England,  with  the  rate  of 
wages  in  force,  renders  it  almost  impossible  for  the  husband  and  father 
to  support  a  family  on  his  own  earnings,  even  in  the  most  humble  way. 
This  fact  renders  it  necessary  for  the  wife  and  mother,  in  a  vast  majority 
of  cases,  to  take  her  place  in  the  mill  or  to  turn  her  hand  to  some  toil 
in  order  that  additions  may  be  secured  to  the  living  fund.  In  doing 
this  small  children  are  often  left  inadequately  cared  for  at  home  during 
the  absence  of  the  parents.  I  saw,  in  a  recent  visit  to  a  manufacturing 
district,  many  groups  of  young  children  in  the  bare  streets,  near  their 
homes,  whose  parents  were  away  at  work  in  the  mill,  leaving  their  little 
ones  of  tender  age  to  shift  for  themselves  from  7  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  and 
from  2  p.  m.  to  5  or  6  p.  m.  Such  sights  were  very  sad,  and  yet  they 
are  common  all  over  this  district.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
social,  moral,  and  intellectual  condition  of  children  reared  under  such 
unfavorable  surroundings  can  be  of  a  safe  or  satisfactory  character. 
The  school  of  the  street  is  the  graduating  ground  for  vice,  crime,  and 
every  social  weakness  possible  to  the  state. 

Many  parents  here  appreciate  fully  this  fact,  and  so  long  to  escape 
from  a  state  of  things  so  discouraging  by  emigrating  to  some  country 
where  better  conditions  can  be  found.  Thousan<ls  from  this  district 
have  found  homes  in  the  United  States,  and  are  contented  and  happy 
there.  Many  more  would  follow  if  they  were  able  to  do  so,  but,  alas, 
the  needed  funds  cannot  always  be  had.  Some  go,  and  after  a  time  re- 
turn, not  so  much  because  they  could  not  do  better,  but  mainly  for  the 
reason  that  their  associations  and  habits  of  life  here  unfitted  them  for 
the  employment  of  other  and  widely  difl'erent  surroundings  in  the 
United  States.  They  could  not  adjust  themselves  to  new  associations^ 
and  so  come  back  to  their  old  haunts,  and  walk  the  weary  round  of  the 
old  mill  as  their  fathers  did  before  them. 

Part  II. — Female  Labor. 

In  preparing  this  report  amid  a  multitude  of  consular  duties,  I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  several  experts,  in  order 
that  the  data  furnished  may  be  both  full  and  reliable.  At  my  request 
Mr.  Henry  W.  SalcK,  editor  of  the  Textile  Manufacturer,  of  Manchester, 
consented  to  prepare  replies  to  this  portion  of  the  report  called  for  in 
Part  II  of  the  circular  from  the  I>ei)artment  of  State,  to  whom  I  wish  to 
tender  my  best  thanks  for  the  intelligent  manner  in  which  he  did  the 
works. 

1.  "  State  the  number  of  women  and  children,  or  the  closest  possible  ap- 
proximation thereto,  employed  in  your  district  in  industrial  pur- 
suits, not  including  ordinary  household  duties  or  domestic  servants, 
classifying  the  same  somewhat  as  follows  :  (a)  Manufacturing  and 
mechanical ;  (b)  commercial,  including  transportation ;  (c)  profes- 
sional and  personal,  including  Government  officials  and  clerks, 
teachers,  artists,  chemists,  hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers,  jour- 
nalists, laundresses,  musicians,  inventors,  bankers,  brokers,  lectur- 
ers, public  speakers,  &c.j  (d)  agriculture  j  (e)  mining^  (/)  all  other 
pursuits." 

In  the  following  statistics  the  order  of  occupation  given  in  the  circular 
is  followed  as  closely  as  possible,  but  there  is  nothing  so  unsatisfactory 
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as  returns  of  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  area  where  the 
ramifications  of  employment  are  endless.  In  the  table  a  general  classi- 
fication has  been  adopted,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  trastwortby  for 
ail  pr;ictical  puri)oses.  When  dealing  with  the  occupations  of  females 
in  a  statistical  return  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  a  large  number 
are  married  women  who  assist  their  husbands  in  their  business,  bat  are 
not  paid  specially  for  their  services.  The  husband  may  be  a  clerk  or 
warehouseman  in  the  city,  but  he  has  a  small  draper's,  or  tobacconist's, 
or  some  similar  shop  which  is  looked  after  by  his  wife  during  the  day, 
and  is  virtually  the  shopkeeper,  still  the  husband  returns  himself  as 
the  shopkeeper  and  his  wife  of  no  business  occupation. 

FEMALE  OCCUPATIONS  IN  MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD. 

Total  number  of  females  in  Manchester,  1Z7,939  ;  total  number  of  fe- 
males in  Salford,  91,625. 

Statistics  of  occupations  in  Manchester  and  Salford. 


OocapatioDii. 


(a)  Manf^acturing  and  mechanical 


Workers  and  dealers: 

MHchitiery 

Tools  nua  implements 

WRtches  iiDd  phiJoBophical  instruments 

Tack  lers  fur  spui  t«  and  gaiues 

23uiUl<>rH.  bouse  fumiabers,  Sec  

</hemloal  manufHCturerfl,  druggists^ 

Workers  in  textile  fabrics: 

Wool  and  worsted 

Silk 


Cotton  and  flax 

I{<Mnp  and  otbor  kindred  fibers 

Mixed  or  uiispeoi  fied  textile  mat4>TiA]B 

DrfAsuiakers,  sboomakers,  haberdashers 

Workers  and  dealers  in  precious  metals,  jewelry,  &c 

Blacksmiths,  ironmongers,  &o 

Tin-plate  workers 

Workers  and  deuh>rs  in  various  metals  unspecified 

Workers  and  dealers  in  vegetable  substances: 

In  oils,  gums,  resins,  including  water-proof  clothing . 

In  cane,  rush,  and  straw 

In  wood  and  bark 

In  paper,  including  stationery 


(b)  Oommereial,  ineluding  traruportation. 


Booksellers  and  stationers 

Tobacconists 

Hotel  and  boarding  house  keepers 

Hi^tailera  of  alcoholic  liquors . . . 

Ketailers  of  food  generally 

Merchants  and  agents 

On  1  ailways 

Carriers 


Manches- 
ter. 


SalfinC 


On  barges , 

Warehousemen   

Messengers,  telephonists,  &c.,  other  than  Government  officials . 
Dealers  in  carriages  and  harness 


(e)  PrqfetHonal  and  p4rt<mal,  <£«. 


•Government  officials  and  clerks 

Parochinl  officials 

Scripture  renders,  local  missionaries,  &c 

Mecfif-al  ptofeasion  : 

Physician 

Medical  students 

Midwife 

Subordinate  (including  professional  nurses) 

Teachers  and  lecturers 

J'oumalists 


98 

47 

16 

4 

8 

S 

45 

'                9 

705 

223 

K2 

SS 

!44 

153 

960 

7« 

13,633 

10.2a 

133 

64 

2.970 

1.IS8 

IS.  2^ 

3,984 

30 

7 

58 

X 

10 

59 

23 

283 

33 

33 

8 

76 

9 

815 

375 

580 

S43 

401 

41 

886 

106 

250 

56 

1,714 

62S 

388 

90 

11 

7 

4 

3 

1 

133 

31 

i46 

6ft 

25 

2 

33 

S 

13  • 

23 

68 

1 

2 

57 

816 

1,342 

8 


I 


85 

131 
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Statintice  of  occupations  in  Manchester  and  Salford — Continned. 


OccapationK. 


Maoches- 
ter. 


(e)  FrqfetHonal  and  per$onal,  dtc. — Continaed. 

Artists  and  enjn'A'^ers 

Teachers  of  masio 

A  ri  rtttidunta 

Photographers 

Actressf  s.  pablio  singers,  &c  

Domestic  service,  office-keepers,  charwomen 

(d)  Agriculture. 

Farmers  and  farm  servants,  gardeners,  and  en;;agod  about  animals 

(e)  Working  and  dealing  in  various  mineral  iuJbttanees 

Cool  mines 

Coal  dealers    

Btone  and  clay  dealers 

Karthen ware  and  glass  dealers 

Salt  

(/)  AU  other  purtuitt. 

Oeneral  shopkeepers,  hncksters,  street  saleswomen 

Rap  gatherers 

Undefined  laborers  other  than  those  above  spoci fled 


24 

291 
11 
23 

100 
16, 539 


21 


Saiford. 


12 

88 

6 

4 

8 

7,655 


20 


1 

27 

19 

13 

10 

146 

20 

2 

1,715 

419 

152 

3 

245 

119 

Pfin  the  above  table  are  not  included  single  women  who  derive  their 
living  from  property,  investments  of  various  kinds,  or  who  are  supported 
by  their  parents  and  are  occupied  with  domestic  duties.  The  number 
of  these,  together  with  the  married  women  who  do  not  profess  to  have 
any  business  occupation,  are:  In  Manchester, %bout  95,131;  in  Salford, 
about  50,840. 

The  remainder  of  the  female  population  of  Manchester  and  Salford 
consists  of  children  at  school  or  at  home,  of  whom  there  are  in  Man- 
chester 23,241  and  in  Salford  12,645  under  five  years  of  age. 

FEMALE  WAGES. 

2.  "  What  are  the  minimum,  maximum,  and  average  wages  paid  to 

female  adults?" 


Colonel  Shaw  has  dealt  with  all  matters  ]>ertaining  to  the  Lancashire 
cotton  industry  so  exhaustively  in  his  able  report,  pages  1-62,  in  Cotton 
and  Woolen  Mills  of  Europe  (No.  23,  Sept.ember,  1882),  and  again  in  his 
report  page 60 1,  United  States  Consular  Reports  (No.  38,  February,  1884), 
that  no  further  statistics  can  be  given  respecting  wages  in  the  cotton 
mills.  A  few  brief  remarks  may,  however,  be  made  with  special  refer- 
ence to  female  operatives. 

,^'Women  are  for  the  most  part  paid  by  the  piece  in  cotton  mills  here, 
and  their  wages  vary  much  according  to  their  aptitude  and  industry. 
The  weekly  wages  may  be  stated  generally  within  the  following  limits: 

Drawing-frame  tenters  from  $2.43  to  $3.89  or  $4.38;  slubbing-frame 
tenters  from  $3.65  to  $4.38;  throst'e  spinners,  about  $2.92;  winders 
from  $2.43  to  $4.86;  beam  warpers  from  $4.3S  to  $4.86;  weavers  from 
^1.22  to  $1.46  per  loom;  average  looms  3;  wages  therefore  from  $3.65 
to  $4.38.  Wages  vary  in  different  factories,  but  the  average  weekly 
Dvages  of  an  adult  female  in  a  Manchester  mill  is  $3.65  per  week.  And 
Sk  close  examination  of  the  wages  paid  to  adult  females  in  all  other  oc- 
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capatioDS  in  Manchester  leads  to  the  conclasion  that  $3.65  per  week 
may  fairlj  be  taken  as  the  average  amount.    A  very  large  number  en- 

faged  in  shops  only  receive  $2.43  a  week,  while  a  fair  number  earn  from 
4.86  to  $7.29  per  week.  Many  forewomen  in  the  large  warehouses  re- 
ceive as  much  as  $14.59  per  week.  None  of  these  remarks  apply  to  do- 
mestic servants. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

3.  "  What  are  their  hours  of  labor  !  " 

In  mills  the  hours  of  labor  for  the  first  five  days  of  the  week  are  from 
6  a.  m.  until  5.30  p.  m.,  or  from  6.30  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  an  interval  of 
half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  hour  for  dinner,  ^n  Saturday  work 
ceases  at  1  p.  m.  The  hours  of  labor  therefore  are  fifty-six  and  one-half 
per  week.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  hours  of  female  labor  in  other 
occupations  in  detail.  Dressmakers  and  such  like  are  under  the  work- 
shops act,  by  which  their  working  hours  are  limited.  In  retail  shops  the 
females  are  at  work  from  8  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.,  and  in  some  cases  later. 
But  it  may  be  said  generally  that  female  labor  in  Manchester  commences 
at  8  a.  m.  and  continues  to  6  p.  m.^  with  an  interval  of  one  hour  at  mid- 
day. 

MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION. 

4.  ^' What  is  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  such  employ^  f 

The  morality  of  the  adult  female  population  in  Manchester  will  bear 
favorable  comparison  with  other  large  centers  of  industry.  To  the 
facilities  now  afforded  foi' country  excursions  and  the  increase  of  public 
parks  may  be  attributed  the  healthier  physical  condition  of  femsdes  in 
this  and  other  industrial  districts.  The  great  drawback  to  a  fine  phys- 
ique is  early  marriages  which  seem  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  resulting 
in  the  production  of  a  stunted  and  feeble-bodied  offspring.  Were  it 
not  that  Manchester  has  a  constant  inflow  of  recruits  from  the  agricult- 
ural districts  who  intermarry  with  the  natives,  the  results  of  early  mar- 
riages on  the  physical  condition  of  the  female  population  would  be  still 
more  prominent  than  they  are. 

5.  "  What  are  the  means  provided,  and  by  whom,  for  the  improvement 

of  these  employes  T" 

There  are  no  special  means  provided  beyond  what  is  done  for  the  popu- 
lation at  large,  by  the  city  corporation,  and  school  board.  It  is  only  in 
isolated  cases  that  an  employer  of  labor  takes  any  personal  interest  in 
the  moral  and  social  improvement  of  the  persons  in  his  employ. 

6.  '^  What  are  the  means  provided  in  case  of  fire  or  other  dangers  for 

their  safety?'^ 

All  the  safeguards  against  fire  or  other  dangers  are  those  insisted  on 
by  law,  which  does  not  specially  recognize  danger  from  fire.  What  is 
done  in  this  respect  is  for  the  employer's  own  security,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  his  insurance  j>olicy.  The  law  provides  for  the  secure  fencing 
of  upright  shafts  and  other  dangerous  machinery,  and  the  ^*  employers 
liability  act''  makes  the  employer  responsible  for  iijguries  to  his  work- 
people. 
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7.  ^^  What  are  tlie  provisions  made  by  the  employers  in  regard  to  sani- 
tary measures  and  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled  f 

Employers,  as  a  rale,  do  not  do  anything  for  their  female  employes 
•directly  with  respect  to  their  sanitary  welfare  beyond  what  is  required 
by  law.  Work-rooms  are  required  to  be  whitewashed  annually,  or  in 
^ase  of  paint  be  washed  with  soap  and  water.  Factories  are  kept  for  the 
most  part  in  a  good  sanitary  condition.  With  respect  to  diseases,  em- 
ployers generally  subscribe  to  one  or  more  of  the  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries and  give  "recommends"  to  their  work-people.  As  employers,  they 
do  nothing  only  what  the  law  requires,  as  men  or  women,  they  are  neither 
more  nor  less  charitable  than  other  people. 

•8.  "  Has  there  been  any  increase  daring  the  past  five  years  in  the  wages 
paid  women  and  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  or  otherwise  f" 

No. 

9.  "  What  are  the  effects  of  employment  of  women  on  the  wages  of  men, 

and  on  general,  social,  and  industrial  conditions  f " 

This  is  more  of  an  academical  than  practical  question,  and  cannot  be 
answered  in  a  few  sentences.  It  may  be  said  that  in  this  district  men's 
wages  are  not  affected  by  the  employment  of  women.  On  general, 
social,  and  industrial  coniitions  their  employment  increases  the  wealth 
of  the  community,  using  here  the  term  wealth  in  its  widest  sense,  and 
not  restricting  the  term  to  mere  "riches." 

10.  "What  is  the  state  of  education  among  the  women  employed  and 

among  their  children,  &c.T" 

Compulsory  attendance  at  school  being  enforced  by  the  education  act 
for  all  children,  the  standard  of  education  is  becoming  higher  every 
year.  The  remainder  of  the  question  is  of  a  general  character,  and  has 
no  special  reference  to  female  employment  in  Manchester. 
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It  is  believed  tbat  this  report  fairly  covers  the  important  queries  pro- 
pounded by  the  Department  of  State,  and  while  I  have  been  more  or 
less  troubled  by  illness  in  my  family  during  its  preparation,  I  ha?e 
endeavored  to  make  my  report  worthy  of  the  high  aspirations  of  the 
Department,  and  the  useful  character  of  consular  reports  in  general 

ALBERT  D,  SHAW, 

CaniuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Manchester  J  June  26,  1834. 


HEWCASTLE-UPGir-TTVE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  LOOKS, 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  upon  the  condition  of 
labor  in  this  consular  district,  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  labor 
circular  issued  by  the  Department  February  15,  1884. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  necessity  for  the  utmost  accn- 
racy  in  every  detail  demanded  the  most  careful  study  and  investiga- 
tion, and  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  this  has  been  done,  must  be 
attributed  the  apparent  delay  in  forwarding  the  report. 

WAGES  NOW  AND  IN  1878. 

In  making  '^  a  comparison  between  the  present  rate  of  wages  and 
those  which  prevailed  in  1878  (and  since  that  time)  when  the  last  labor 
circular  was  issued  from  the  Department,  and  between  the  conditions 
which  then  prevailed  and  which  now  prevail,"  it  is  necessary,  for  a  full 
understanding  of  the  matter  to  briefly  review  the  condition  of  the  gen- 
eral trade  of  the  district  from  the  time  mentioned  to  the  presents  For 
some  time  previous  to  1878  business  was  greatly  depressed  in  ail 
branches.  Ship  •  building,  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  Newcastle's  pros- 
perity,  was  in  a  languishing  state;  the  coal  trade  suffered  by  reason  of 
strikes ;  iron  workers  were  short  of  orders ;  chemicals  were  lower  than 
they  had  been  at  any  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  trade  on  the  Tyne, 
and  everywhere  and  in  everything  there  was  a  dullness  that  could  not 
be  overcome.  The  culminating  point  was  reached  in  the  latter  part  of 
1878  and  the  first  of  1879,  and  then  there  was  a  slight  improvement  no- 
ticeable. This  improvement  was  not  in  any  way  si>eculat]ve,  but  was 
entirely  legitimate,  being  the  reaction  that  business  men  of  energy  and 
talent  will  always  make  follow  a  season  of  great  depression.  Daring 
1879, 1880,  and  1881,  the  trade  in  all  branches  was  better  than  it  had 
been  for  years,  and  1882  and  the  first  half  of  1883  the  flood  of  good 
times  reached  its  height.  Business  never  was  so  good.  The  hard  times 
of  1878  were  forgotten,  and  every  one  used  his  utmost  endeavors  to 
profit  to  the  fullest  by  the  unprecedented  prosperity.  Manufacturers 
of  all  kinds  enlarged  their  capacity,  increased  their  forces,  and  shared 
with  the  men  their  good  fortune  by  raising  wages  in  all  departments. 
Few  ship-yards  were  established  and  old  ones  enlarged.  And  they  all 
had  every  berth  filled  and  long  orders  ahead.  The  chemical  trade  felt 
the  influence  of  the  revival,  iron  and  coal  trades  regained  their  old-time 
standing.  In  short,  the  whole  north  of  England  was  prosperous  to  a 
degree.  But  unfortunately,  the  good  times  had  not  come  to  stay.  An 
era  of  heavy  returns  on  short-time  investments  began  at  last  to  make 
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itself  felt.  There  was  too  great  an  eagerness  to  go  into  all  sorts  of  busi- 
ness ventures,  and  the  inevitable  result  followed.  Trade  began  to  fall 
off,  employers  found  they  could  not  live  and  pay  the  wages  they  were 
doing,  an  occasional  failure  added  to  the  feeling  of  uneasiness  that  be- 
came greater  and  greater  each  week.  The  entire  business  community 
began  to  see  that  everything  had  been  overdone,  and  there  was  a  con- 
sequent rush  in  the  opposite  direction.  Result,  the  condition  of  trade 
on  the  Tyne  to-day  is  even  worse  than  at  the  same  time  in  1878,  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  its  immediate  recovery.  This  great  depression 
has  naturally  affected  labor  in  all  branches,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  tables,  the  wages  of  laborers  have  fallen  in  proportion  to 
the  decline  of  business. 

GENERAL  TRADES. 
W<igea  paid  in  Neiooasileper  week  offifiy-faur  hours. 


OoonpAtions. 


BUILDnrO  TBADV8. 

Biiok-Iajen per  hour. 

Hod-carriers 

JltMouB per  hour. 

Tenders 

Plasterers 


Tenders 

Slaters    

Tenders 

Plumbers 

Assistants 

Carpenters per  hour. 

Oas-fltters ^ 


Lowest. 


OTHBR  TRADU. 


Balcers 

Blacksmiths.. 
Strikers . . 
Book-binders. 
Brick-makers 

Brewers 

Molders 


Batchers 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Coopers 

Drivers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters. 

Cab  and  oarria^ 

Street  railways 


Dyera 

Engravers 

Gardeners 

Hatters , piece-work . . 

HoFseshoets floormen.. 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  i>orters,  &e 

Lithof^raphers 

Potters 


House  painters per  hour. 

Teachers,  public  schools per  annum. 

SsMldle  and  harness  makers 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores piece,  $1. 56  per  day . 

Taiuiers 

Tailors 

Tinsmiths 

Rope-making 


$5  00 


4  86 


548 
7  80 


700 
1  00 


Highest 


5  83 
684 


4  38 

5  24 
583 
8  32 


487 


6  07 
6  07 


4 

5 
5 
7 
2 


38 
32 
32 
29 
43 


6  07 


215  00 


5  32 


6  00 

7  30 


6  00 


$6  00 


607 


600 
8  24 


7  78 


7  29 
6  56 


548 
7  78 
7  78 
7  80 


4  85 


7  29 

8  75 
7  20 
7  30 
7  00 


10  00 


4 

7 


38 
78 


973  30 
"700 


8  24 
8  75 


7  30 


Average 


18  10 
5  50 
8  10 
5  54 
8  72 
60 
75 
43 
85 
00 
8  10 
8  09 


7 
7 

4 
7 


44 

78 
88 
30 
6  56 

6  07 
75 
03 
50 
00 
25 


6  08 


60 
08 


6  50 


8 
5 


00 
84 


6  30 
6  25 
30 
40 
00 


9 
3 
7 


5  32 

7  00 


7  00 
6  16 
9  36 
00 
29 
80 
32 


7 
7 
7 
5 
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FAOTOBIBS  AND  MILLS. 

Wagw  paid  infaoU^ries  or  milU  in  (he  dhemuxU  trade  in  N&woa»ile^p<m-7]fne. 

[Per  week  of  fifty-six  to  eighty-fear  honxB.] 


Ocovpattons. 


Chambers: 

Bnmennen  (week  of  fifty-six  hours) 

Colamnmen  (week  of  eishty-foar  hours) 

Bleaching  powder,  (week  of  serenty-two  honrs) : 

Stillmen 

Chsmbennen 

lime-lHiniers , 

Ume-timpsers 

Ball  ftimaoe-boase  (week  of  sevenl^-two  hours) : 

Mixers,  bogies,  andrerolrers  (per  ton  onlphato  balled) 

Tanks 

Tramway  boys 

Black  salt  (week  of  seventy-two  hours): 

Pans  on  revolyer  work 

Drawers  on  carbonato 

Limestone  (crashing  (per  ton  snlphato  balled)....... 

Whito  alkali  (week  of  seyenty-two  honrs) : 

Byaporatimg  strong 

Hotners 

Driers 

Packers  and  grinding per  ton. 

Dissolrers .do... 


Lowest. 


$6  68 

000 

7  ao 

780 
848 
780 

S7 
634 
S48 


Highest. 'ATsngSb, 


7 
5 


6 

6 

7 


08 
68 

08 

68 
68 

80 
19 
12 


16  66 
024 

14  68 

14  68 

072 

14  66 

27 
0  82 
242 


7 
6 


08 
68 

06 


668 

658 

780 

10 

12 


16  08 
610 

11  00 
1100 

eu 

1100 

37 
582 
248 

680 
568 

08 

5S6 
558 

780 
18 
12 


[Per  week  of  seventy-two  to  eighty>fonr  honxB.] 


Gashonse  (week  of  eighty-foar  honrs) : 

Gasmen  (per  l,00(ronBio  feet  gas  produced) 

Soda  crystals : 

Taking  out per  ton 

Packing 

Liquor  nmners per  week 

DlBSolvers per  ton 


$0  00 

16  09 

14 

14 

08 

08 

600 
02 

600 
02 

{ 


10  00 

14 
*08 

tu 

500 
02 


*  Per  ton  gross  weight 


tPer  too  special  weight. 


[Per  week  of  fifty-firar  hours.] 


Boiler-smiths 

Brlok-layers 

Joiners 

Masons 

Millwrights 

Plate-layers 

Plumbers 

Smiths 

Strikers 

Laborers 

Cartmen.... , 

Bnginemen  (week  of  eighty  •four  to  ninety  hours) 


15  48 

$7  78 

7  18 

7  18 

7  18 

7  18  ' 

7  18 

7  18 

680 

778 

600 

800 

800 

766 

048 

778 

648 

648 

488 

468 

6S4 

624 

880 

780 

f6:S8 
18 
18 
18 


9i 
74 
08 
48 
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LEAD  WORKS. 


Following  is  a  scbednle  of  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  honrs, 
when  OD  time,  in  the  lead  works  of  Messrs.  Gookson  &  Go.,  of  Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne : 


OooapatioDa. 


Simple  Iftboren  (rery  ftw  employed) 

Potmen 

Pipe-makers 

Head  miUmen  (piece-work) 

Helpers  to  millman  (pieoe-work) 

Meehaniea 

Smelters  (piece-work 

Red-lead  men  (pieoe-work) , 

Bnxinemen  ana  firemen 

Kefiners  (piece-work) 

Coopers  (piece-work) 

White-lead  women 


Lowest. 


$6  10 

7  80 
0  00 


Highest.  I  Average. 


leoo 

900 
7  00 


800 


$12  00 
936 


12 
30 
66 
8  12 
8  48 
3  00 


IRON- WORKERS. 

The  condition  of  this  important  class  of  laborers  is  and  has  been  for 
some  time  past  the  reverse  of  prosperous.  The  dullness  in  the  shipping 
trade  has  had  its  effect  in  the  iron  works,  necessitating  the  restriction 
of  the  output,  the  discharge  of  men,  and  reduction  in  wages,  though  it 
may  be  said  that,  as  a  rule,  the  iron- works  of  the  district  have  not  as 
yet  felt  the  depression  to  such  an  extent  as  other  branches  of  trade. 
There  has  not  been  that  universal  closing  of  business  noticeable  in  the 
ship-building  trade,  and  there  are  comparatively  fewer  laborers  out  of 
employment.  But  there  is  a  slackness  in  the  trade,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  many  works  which  last  year  at  this  time  were  running  full  forces 
full  time,  are  now  workinga  much  smaller  staff  three-quarter  to  half  time, 
while  in  a  few  instances  firms  have  been  obliged  to  suspend  work  alto- 
getiier.  This  state  of  affairs  has,  of  course,  had  its  effect  on  wages, 
which  have  been  gradually  reduced  (usually  by  means  of  arbitration) 
from  1878  to  the  present  time. 

Wages  paid  per  day  to  men  employed  at  hlasifwmaoeB  in  iron  works  in  this  district. 


Ooonpations. 


Barrowmen 

Onsetters  (men  »t  lift  or  hoist) 

Chargers 

Keepers 

Slaggers 

Lahorers  (men) 

laborers  (boys) 

Btovemen 

Metal  carriers  (pig-iron  men) 

Weighing  minerals  on  top  of  blast  ftmisoes 

Tipping  minerals 

I>nving  metal-flsff  locomotiye 

Fbingmetsl'flaglooomotiye 

Blast  enginemen 

Hoist  enginemen 

Minding  gss-boilers 

Blast  e^{liie  cleaners 

Drfying  mineral  looomotire 

Piling  mineral  looomotiyes 

Sand-boy,  mineral  locomotive — 

liimestone  breakers 


No.  of 

shifts 

per 

week. 


71 

71 

7| 

7) 

7] 

7] 

7] 

7l 

7 

7i 


Lowest. 


10  86 

1  ao 

1  04 

1  60 

88 


86 
86 


16 
74 
00 
66 


Highest 


$1  88 
1  88 

1  66 

2  72 
1  70 


66 
02 


80 
02 
94 
76 


Ayerage. 


$1  12 


1 
1 


28 
86 


2  18 
1  28 
74 
50 
84 
94 
46 
08 
02 
80 
22 
84 
02 
70 
24 
84 
52 
84 
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Wage»  paid  per  day  to  men  employed  at  forges  in  iron  worke  in  this  dieiriet 


Oocapations. 


Paddlera 

Undvrfaand  puddlen 

Hammennen 

AsHistant  banimermen 

Kolleni 

AriAistanfc  rollers 

liogteing,  shearing,  and  stocking  hot  puddled  bars 
Breaking  and  wheeling  pig*iron  to  puddling  Air- 

naces 

Dragging  and  filling  taps 

Cleaninfl:  hammers 

Giinding  and  wheeling  fettling  to  paddling  ftir- 

nacea 

Burning  tap  cinder 

Wheeling  taps 

Wheeling  scrap  to  puddling  furnaces 

W  heelin g  coals  ana  ashes 

Charging  and  drawing  boll-dog  kilns 

Sundry  labor 

Sundry  account-keepers 

Forge-enginemen 

Forge-hammer  attendants 

Korge-boilermen 

Forge-engine  cleaners 


Wages  paid  per  day  to  men  employed  at  plate  milU  in  iron  works  in  this  distrioL 


Occupations. 


TTf>aters 

A  sHlstant  heaters 

1 1  ••}! tera'  flre-bo3'S 

l^ollerH 

Kollors'  assistants 

Shearmen 

Sh  f^rmen  assistants 

Pilera 

Wheeling  iron  to  piling  lienohes 

Cold  chargers 

Tlot  chargers 

Bogiemen    

Coal  wheelers 

Scrap  wheelers 

Plate  loaders  ; , 

Sundry  labor 

Plato  inspectors 

Stock  takwra 

Mill-ensinemen 

M  ilMwilermen 

Mill-firemen , 

Reverse  crabmeu 

Steara-crane  attendants 

Boy  A  attending  to  steam  lifts  and  cleaning  engines 


Hours 

per 

shift. 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

ISI 

10 
10 

11 

12 
12 
10 
10 
104 

104 
104 
104 

12 
12 
12 
12 

104 

12 


Lowest. 


Men. 


$2  50 


84 

00 
68 
68 
98 
82 
82 
02 
02 
80 
60 
72 
60 
96 
80 
04 


21 

78 


Boys. 


$3  88 


40 


48 


Highest 


Men. 


$3  88 


10  00 


52 


36 


28 


24 


2  52 
6  00 
2  00 
1  54 
66 
24 
38 
44 
04 
96 
88 
84 
40 
36 
16 


1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


36 

86 


36 


Boys. 


$0  48 


56 


56 


48 


56 


56 


48 


Areiagek 


$3  U 

1  02 


16 
76 
34 
34 

28 
49 
03 

a> 

23 
92 
78 
80 
72 
18 
08 
10 
97 
82 
28 
83 


Boys. 


10  44 


98 


S4 


42 


a 


40 


53 


a 


GLASS  WORKS. 


Ill  giving  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  this  important  branch  of  New- 
castle manufacturing  trade,  it  is  thought  advisable  to  explain  in  detail 
the  figures  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Pot-makers,  whose  wages'are  given  at  $7.30  to  $8.72  per  week  of  fifty- 
nine  and  one-half  hours,  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.08  to  $1.20  per  pot 
Fnrnacemen  and  casters  are  paid  upstanding  wages. 
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Grinders,  smoothers,  polishers,  cutters,  and  packers  are  paid  so  rniich 
per  1,000  feet,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  department  and  the  work 
to  be  done,  the  resi)ecrive  wages  averaging,  per  week,  $7,  $7.24,  $6M. 

The  mechanics  and  laborers  attending  the  machinery  are  paid  at  the 
usual  rate  per  hour.  Laborers  make  about  $4.48  to  $5  a  week.  Me- 
chanics, such  as  fitters,  engine-drivers,  joiners,  masons,  &c.,  from  $6.34 
to  $8.48  a  week. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-nine  and  one-half  hours  to  glass-workers  in  the  Tyne  Plate- 
Glass  Works,  South  Shields. 


0ooupati<m8. 


Pot-makera , 

FumiLcem  n 

Cantera 

Orindera 

8m  oothe  n 

Smoothers,  women . . , 

Polishers 

Cutters  and  packers 


Lowest 

Highest 

ATerage. 

f7  80 

$8  72 

$8  24 

7  80 

0  72 

8  i» 

8  00 

11  08 

9  00 

5  58 

8  48 

7  00 

6  00 

12  16 

,       7  00 

72 

3  76 

2  42 

5  10 

0  00 

7  24 

«  00 

8  00 

6  68 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

Coal  has  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  commercial  history  of 
the  north  of  England  ever  since  it  was  first  mined  in  a  small  way,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Henry  III,  in  1239,  when  that  sovereign  granted  a 
license  to  certain  Newcastle  men  ^^  to  dig  coals  and  stones  in  the  Castlo- 
field  and  the  Forth."  It  is  beyond  the  province  of  this  report  to  attempt 
a  history  of  the  development  and  growth  of  the  industry  from  the  small 
beginning,  six  hundred  years  ago,  to  its  present  enormous  proportions. 
But  there  is  such  a  vast  population  dependent  entirely  upon  the  produce 
of  the  miners,  and  there  are  so  many  phases  in  the  question  of  those 
peoples'  wages,  that  it  may  not  perhaps  be  out  of  place  to  carefully  re- 
view the  condition  of  coal  miners  in  this  district  daring  the  past  ten 
years,  referring  briefly  to  their  wages  at  different  periods  during  that 
time,  their  hours  of  work,  the  reductions  and  advances  that  have  been 
made,  and  such  other  facts  as  will  indicate  the  actual  present  condition 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  laboring  classes  of  England. 

Up  to  1874  the  coal  trade  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  had  been 
exceptionally  prosperous.  There  was  a  great  demand  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  both  owners  and  miners  made  large  profits.  While  the 
owner  received  23  shillings  per  ton  for  his  coal ;  the  hewer  obtained 
9  shillings  per  day.  But  the  reaction  came.  The  demand  fell  off; 
prices  declined  and  the  wages  of  the  hewers  suffered.  First,  there  was 
a  reduction  in  April,  1874,  of  6§  per  cent.,  followed  by  another  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year,  10  per  cent.  During  1875  there  was  a  further  re- 
duction of  8  per  cent.,  and  in  1876  one  of  7  per  cent,  and  another  of  8 
per  cent.  In  1877  wages  remained  steady,  but  in  the  following  year 
they  were  reduced  12iper  cent,  in  February  and  10  per  cent,  in  Novem- 
ber. The  next  year,  1879,  showed  an  improvement.  The  very  hard 
times  had  passed,  and  trade  was  beginning  to  revive.  In  January, 
1880,  there  was  a  reduction  of  2J  per  cent.,  followed  by  an  advance  of 
the  same  amount  in  July ;  1881  saw  the  same  reduction  and  advance, 
and  1882  was  worked  throughout  at  the  previous  year's  figures  -,  1883 
opened  with  an  advance  of  2^  per  cent.,  followed  by  a  reduction  of  1^ 
per  cent,  in  April,  with  advances  of  IJ  per  cent,  and  2J  per  cent.,  re- 
spectively in  July,  and  October. 

Then  came  the  depression  in  ship- building,  with  its  low  rates,  the 
falling  off  in  the  iron  trade,  consequent  upon  the  empty  berths  in  the 
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Tyiie  sbip  ^ards,  luid,  of  coarse,  a  duIlDess  in  coal,  which  the  hewers 
felt  by  a  redactiou  of  1^  per  cent,  in  January  of  the  present  year,  fol- 
lowed by  another  of  1^  per  oent.  in  the  present  month  (April).  These 
great  reductions  have,  of  course,  caused  uo  little  dissatisfaction  among 
the  miners,  hnt,  owing  to  the  system  of  arbitration,  referred  to  in  aa- 
other  paragraph  of  this  report,  by  which  these  matters  have  been  settled, 
there  lias  been  no  disturbance  of  the  amicable  relations  existing  be- 
tween masters  and  men  ;  the  only  etrike  at  all  serions  being  in  Durham, 
in  May,  1879,  which  lasted  a  little  over  a  mouth,  and  was  finally  settled 
by  arbitration. 

The  following  t&ble  shows  the  number  and  amount  of  reductions  in 
the  wages  of  hewers  in  Northamberland  and  Dnrbam,  from  April,  1S74, 
to  April,  1884: 


DnrhMD. 

Ho.'      Dak. 

ScdDcUonortdTuiea. 

Per  sent 

So. 

Que. 

BednctkHi  or  idnnoo. 

PeroeaL 

1  ;  Apr.,  1B74 
3  ,  Oct..  187t 

.? 

i 

3 

3 

i 

1 
1 

1 
1 

i 

Apr!,'  UTS 
irSb.,  1878 

i;:'  IS 

a'.'-    !«i 

fcil 

W 

...do 

I'l^;;;;;;;;;;;: 

i 

S     Oct.,  16^8 

....do 

...,do 

\ 

bIj,       -    0 

.-..do 

.—do 

12  '  M            -.« 

The  period  of  prosperity  that  followed  the  depression  of  ISTS-W 
brought  back  to  the  coal-pits  vast  numbers  of  miners  who  left  in  the 
bad  times  to  seek  employment  elsewhere.  The  coal  trade  revives 
rapidly  when  once  improvement  sets  in,  and  miners  who  counted  on 
bettering  themselves  in  other  branches  quickly  came  back  to  their  work 
when  demand  enabled  employers  to  work  the  pits  to  the  full  capacity. 

Compared  with  1873  and  1878, 1883  showed  a  very  marked  falUng  off 
in  the  average  wages  paid,  though  the  number  of  hours  worked  per 
day  was  much  larger.  But  these  details  may  beat  be  understood  by  a 
glance  at  the  following: 


Omuml 

i«o  of  tk 

otratU. 

Hoar* 

»s 

Bonn 
worksd 

b^kto 
buk. 

gMten. 

"•"SS-lr^': 

12.000 
19.  M2 

W.58S 

etoH 

t:i« 
lis 

•1«8 

84 
•D.«Oto     M 

dltoLOl 

S 
WWII 

i 
fttoS 

St.* 

■*'W; 
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A  comparison  between  the  figures  paid  coal  laborers  in  1878  and 
those  now  paid  shows  that  there  is  not  a  great  difference  in  the  general 
average,  although  in  almost  every  branch  a  decline  is  noticeable.  This 
comparison  may  be  easily  made  by  referring  to  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  number  of  hours  worked  and  the  average  wage  per 
day  over  both  counties  of  Iforthumberland  and  Durham  in  1878  and 
1884: 


Ooonpattons. 


Hewen 

Deputies 

Sngineen : 

Windinj^.... 

Hauling 

Pumping.... 

Pan 

Locomotiye  . 

Shifters 

Stonemen 

Firemen 

Fnmacemen  .... 
Hand  patters  . . . 
Pout  putters. . . . 

Keekers 

Screeners  

Ordinary  smiths 
Boiler  smiths  . . . 

Joiners 

Masons 

Fitters 

Laborers 

Coke  drawers  . . . 

Coke  fillers 

Coke  laborers... 


Hoars  worked. 


7  to  7|  bank  to  bank. 
Shours 


do 

11  to  12  hours 

12  hours 

do 

do 

Shears 

do 

12 hours  ...... .y..... 

8hours 

10  to  11  hours 

do 

do 

do 

54  hours  per  week  . . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

10  to  1 1  hours  per  day. 

8honrs 

do 

10  hours 


1878. 

Xngllsh 

United 
Statea 

money. 

money. 

M  §.    d. 

0    4    Oft 

$1  16 

0    4    S 

1  06 

0    3  10 

02 

0    4    1 

96 

0    4    8 

1  12 

0    8    0 

84 

0    4    2 

1  00 

0    8    0 

00 

0    4    1 

98 

0    8    8 

78 

•0  18    6 

4  50 

0    8  11 

94 

0    8  11 

94 

0    8    4 

80 

0    2    9 

66 

0    8    6 

84 

0    8    8 

88 

0    8    6 

84 

0    8  10 

92 

0    8    7 

86 

0    2    9 

66 

0    4    8 

1  12 

0    8  11 

94 

0    8    0 

72 

1884. 


English 
money. 


United 
States 
money. 


£  $.    d. 
0    4    8 
0    4    7 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4  1 
4  0 
4  0 
8  11 
4  4 
8  3 
8  11 
2  >ft 
2  8 
4  0 
8  2 
8    6 

2  11 
8  8 
8  8 
8  8 
8  10 

3  8 
2  10 

4  9 
4  0 
8    1 


$1  12 
1  10 

96 
06 
86 
94 

1  04 
78 
94 
67 
64 
96 
76 
84 
70 
88 
88 
88 
99 
88 
68 

1  14 
96 
74 


*  Per  week. 


The  majority  of  all  the  above  classes  of  labor,  that  is,  all  married  men, 
with  the  exception  of  putters  and  cokemen,  are  supplied  with  free  houses 
and  coals,  they  paying  6d.  per  fortnight  for  loading  the  coal. 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 


Wages  paid  per  week  to  railtoay  employSs  {those  engaged  about  staUonSf  as  well  as  those  en- 
gaged on  the  engines  and  ears,  linemen^  railroad  laborers^  ^o.)  in  Northern  DivisUm, 
Norlheastem  Bailway  Company. 


Ocoapations. 


PA8SBNQIB  DBPABTia»T 

Tnspectors  (yearly  salary) 

Station  masters  (yearly  salary) 

Station  masters*  assistants 

Booking  and  paroel  clerks 

Teleicraph  clerks 

Gaards 

Guards' assistants 

Foremen  i>orters 

Parcel  porters 

Sxcess  porters 

Porters 

Lampmen % 

Carnage  cleaners 

Ticket  collectors 

Signalmen 

Gatemen 

Water  closet  attendants 


Lowest 

Highest 

9488  00 

$85158 

258  00 

1,708  28 

4  00 

10  00 

1  88 

15  44 

188 

10  00 

548 

8  12 

440 

548 

464 

624 

400 

572 

524 

624 

4  00 

464 

424 

600 

4  24 

448 

5  00 

7  80 

5  00 

7  00 

400 

424 

400 

4  48 

Average. 


1644  72 

1,022  00 

8  24 

•8 

5 


88 
68 
6  84 
6  00 
48 
76 
72 
86 
60 
86 
24 
00 
12 
24 
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Wage9  paid  jwr  week  to  raUfeay  empla^^f  fe. — Continned. 


Ocoapationa. 


GOODS  DKPABIICKNT. 


Inspecton 

Ooods  agents... 
Goods  guards .. 
PoTemon ....... 

Porters 

Timber  loaders. 

ShonteFS 

RoUymen 

HoTsemen 

Kvinber  taken. 


BfonnnBnio  dvfabhibiit. 


Inspeotors 
Oaagers. 


igei 
nes 


Katies  (plokmen) 

Navies  (shorelers) 

Plate  layers 

Plate  layers,  extra  gang. 
Joliien  


Jolnera'  laborers 

Bricklayers 

Plumbers  and  gas-fitters. 

Signal  fitters 

Oas  makeit 

Painters 

Smiths 

Strikers 

Masons 


Lowest  I  Highest.  •  Aytngt. 


Masons'  laborers 


$0 
0 
6 
5 

4 
5 
4 
4 
4 
I 


7 
5 

4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
5 
7 
7 
6 
4 
5 
7 
4 
4 
5 


48 

$15  44 

$8  16 

12 

20  20 

17  88 

72 

790 

70S 

48 

1100 

704 

40 

600 

529 

00 

6  24 

589 

40 

690 

572 

24 

624 

562 

64 

6  00 

548 

20 

600 

4  12 

30 

12  16 

848 

72 

7  78 

C48 

48 

648 

548 

48 

648 

548 

64 

624 

500 

48 

648 

548 

72 

7  78 

754 

00 

572 

530 

04 

7  04 

7  04 

ao 

7  78 

754 

72 

7  78 

704 

24 

•      648 

548 

24 

7  30 

636 

04 

7  78 

742 

64 

572 

534 

48 

800 

673 

00 

600 

548 

Wage9paid  per  week  to  railwajf  employie,  4^, — Con  tinned. 
[Per  week  of  flfty-four  hoars  for  men  in  repairing  departments.] 


Ooonpations. 


LOCOMOnVB  WOBKS. 

Foremen 

Chargemen  (ereotors) 

Fitters 

Boiler  smiths 

Boiler  smiUis'  assistants 

Tin  and  copper  smiths 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Tamers  and  machlnemen 

Brass  moldors 

Brass  fin  Isbers 

Carriage  bailders 

Wagon  bailders 

Carnage  painters 

SnfljLne  painters 

Pattern  makers 

Sawyers 

Laborers 

Engine  drirers 

Firemen 

Mineral  guards 

Engine  cleaners 

Bofler  cleaners 

Ligh  ters-ap 

Stationary  englne-driyers 

Coke  and  coalflUers 

Wagon  greasers 


Lowest. 

00  72 

848 

464 

672 

4  48 

624 

524 

364 

424 

Highest.  I  ATsrage. 


6  24 
6  48 
4  48 
48 
00 
64 
00 
24 


3  64 


780 

448 

572 

1         1  44 

448 

448 

864 

340 

;         340 

Oil  00 
872 
872 
048 
7  54 
936 
872 
624 
872 
872 
886 

7  78 
778 
800 

8  00 
8  30 
7  78 
6  00 

11  00 

672 

6 

4 

6 

6 

7 
'  6 

5 


72 
48 
48 
24 
30 
00 
24 


012  16 
8 
J 
fi 
6 
8 
7 
4 
6 
7 
8 
6 
6 
4 
6 
7 
5 
4 
9 
5 
6 
3 
4 
5 
5 
4 
4 


33 

30 
03 
00 
13 
51 
3» 
13 
IS 
36 
38 
51 
12 
39 
27 


70 
27 
45 

76 


The  above  rates  are  irrespective  of  piece-work  profits,  overtime,  &c    Boys  and  apprenticei  havs 
been  disregarded  in  this  return,  except  m  the  case  of  engine  deaners. 
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SHIP-YABDS  AND  SHIP-BUILDING. 

The  building  of  ships  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  many  in- 
dustries in  the  North  of  England.  The  three  North  of  England  rivers, 
Tyne,  Wear,  and  Tees,  are  lined  with  ship-yards  wherein  thousands  of 
men  are,  or  have  been,  employed.  With  the  introduction  of  iron  and 
steel  in  place  of  wood,  an  incredible  impetus  was  given  ship-building, 
and  all  the  branches  of  trade  accessory  to  it.  New  yards  sprang  into 
existence  everywhere,  and  orders  were  looked  for  months  ahead.  High 
wages  prevailed.  Heavy  prices  were  asked  and  received  by  builders. 
Large  dividends  were  declared  to  share-owners,  and  every  one  was  on 
the  high  road  to  fortune. 

This  great  tidal  wave  of  prosperity  began  about  two  years  ago,  but 
did  not  reach  its  height  till  the  latter  part  of  1883,  and  then  it  receded 
even  more  rapidly  than  it  had  come  up.  The  whole  market  was  over- 
done, and  there  was  a  sudden  and  serious  collapse.  The  smaller  yards 
went  to  the  wall  first,  and  then  the  larger  ones  found  themselves  unable 
to  withstand  the  impetuous  backset  that  threatened  to  overwhelm  every- 
thing in  its  way.  They  could  not  obtain  fresh  orders.  No  one  would 
order  new  vessels  when  hundreds  were  lying  idle  for  want  of  remunera- 
tive freights.  The  dividends  began  to  grow  smaller  and  Anally  ceased 
altogether.  !Quilders  saw  empty  stocks  staring  them  in  the  fape,  and 
they  discharged  their  hands  and  reduced  the  hours  of  work.  Laborers, 
skilled  and  unskilled,  who  dreamed  their  good  times  would  last  forever, 
found  themselves  without  work,  or,  alf  the  best,  on  short  time  and  low 
wages.  Such  is  the  condition  of  affairs  here  at  this  writing  (April, 
18^).  There  are  over  one  hundred  steamships  laid  up  on  the  Tyue 
alone.  There  have  been  numerous  failures  both  here  and  at  Sunder- 
land. The  ship-yards  present  a  very  suggestive  scene  of  idleness. 
Briefly,  ship-building  is  at  very  low  ebb. 

Wages  now  paid  in  the  yards,  where  there  is  work,  are  quoted  as  fol- 
lows, noting  the  fact  that  iron  workers  in  a  ship-yard  can  make,  on 
piece-work,  about  2  shillings  an  hour.  They  do  not  work  fifty-four  hours 
per  week  when  they  are  on  piece-work,  but  they  probably  do  twice  as 
much  work  in  an  hour  as  when  working  on  time  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of^ty-foxKt  haure  in  ship-yarde—diatinguisMng  between  iron  and  wood 

skip-huilding — in  Newoaetle. 


OcoapAtioDs. 


Carpenters 
Joiners  — 
Painters"  . 
Smiths*... 
Pinters*  .. 
CnOcers*... 


Average. 


$8  51 
8  03 
680 

7  78 

8  08 
7  54 


Oceapations. 


Riveters* 

Sawyers* 

Pattern-makers 

Fitters  

Machinists 


Average. 


$8  OS 

7  78 

8  51 
8  15 
7  42 


*A  great  deal  of  piece-work  is  done  by  these  classes. 


STOBE  AKD  SHOP  WAGES. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  in  dry  goods  and  grocery  sioreSf  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males  and 

femaleSy  in  Newcastle, 

[Dry-goods  stores,  clerks  in  various  departments,  working  Aram  8  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m.  on  Saturdays,  from 
8  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  on  Friaays,  and  from  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  on  other  days.] 


Occupations. 


Malee 

Females 

Grocers'  clerks 


Lowest 

Highest. 

H  87 
4  00 
487 

f  24  38 

14  60 

8  52 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wciges  paid  per  year  to  household  eervants  (toume  and  oiiies)  in  Newcaetle, 


OocapatioBA. 

Loweet. 

Highest 

Arecsge. 

HouB6ke6i>6r8 

$97  88 
97  33 
58  39 
58  39 

$146  90 
145  99 
77  86 
77  86 
58  39 
58  40 
145  99 

$121  66 

Cooks 

121  66 

Honsemftldfl 

68  13 

CtaambAnnAida 

68  13 

Hftid-of-all-work 

Nnifif^iniiid  n ..^..... 

48  66 
97  33 

GrooRLB  or  oofvchmon ,.....«...t,-...^--^ ^,..^.^^.-.,,.^-. 

121  66 

AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

There  still  prevails  in  this  district  the  old  system  of  half-yearly  hir- 
ing of  servants  and  farm  laborers.  In  the  first  week  of  May  the  com 
market  in  this  city  was  the  scene  of  the  hiring  for  the  ensuing  half  year. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  both  masters  and  men,  women,  and 
girls.  The  latter  were  all  decided  as  to  the  wages  they  were  to  receive, 
and  in  almost  every  instance  their  terms  were  accepted  by  those  seek- 
ing labor.  Male  farm  laborers  were  engaged  for  the  half  year  at  from 
$48.65  to  $73;  boys  at  from  $17  to  $24.33;  females  from  $31.64;  girls 
to  $43:80. 

This  system  of  public  hirings  is  gradually  coming  into  disfavor,  and 
will  soon  be  done  away  with  entirely.  The  recent  hirings  here  were 
disgraceful  to  a  degree,  there  being  continual  disturbance  of  the  peace, 
free  fights,  and  general  disorder,  that  necessitated  the  calling  in  of  a 
large  force  of  police,  who  were  only  able  to  quiet  matters  by  locking  the 
doors  and  using  their  staft's  in  the  most  effective  manner.  May  hirings 
have  degenerated  into  a  mere  pretext  for  unlicensed  carousing  on  the 
part  of  the  country  people  and  the  lower  classes  in  the  city.  Public 
sentiment  is  strongly  against  them,  and  they  will  soon  become  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

COBPOEATION  EMPLOYlfeS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty  hours  to  the  oorporation  emphyia  in  the  city  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 


OccapationB. 


Foremen 

MasoDB 

Briok-lftyen 

Pavers    

Laborers 

Cartmen: 

Day 

Night 

Roadmen  

Soavengera 

Plate-layers 

Cartwrigbts 

Carpenters 

Smltbs 

Horse-shoers 

Strikers 

Joiners 

Painters 

Plnmbers 

Granemen 

Firemen   

Welghmen 

Roads  enginemen 
Horse-keeper  ... 

Stablemen 

Saddlers 

Oardeners 


Lowest 

Highest. 

$7  30 

$13  60 

6  68 

8  08 

7  30 

8  08 

7  10 

8  08 

8  40 

6  56 

534 

534 

6  00 

7  00 

6  12 

6  58 

564 

5  58 

7  00 

7  80 

806 

8  08 

8  08 

8  08 

8  00 

8  00 

7  48 

8  24 

4  00 

634 

8  08 

808 

6  56 

7  84 

886 

8  86 

6  56 

748 

5  84 

584 

6  24 

624 

7  80 

7  30 

6  86 

6  36 

5  84 

534 

6  58 

658 

584 

5  84 

Average. 


$10  22 
7  68 
7  70 
7  56 
540 

634 
684 
5  20 
4  74 

7  12 

8  08 
808 
8  00 
8  00 
460 
808 
7  14 
886 
706 
634 
624 
7  80 
686 
584 
658 
584 
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OOYEBNMENT  DBPABTMENTS. 

In  the  Newcastle  post-office  the  postmaster  receives  a  salary  of 
$3,700  per  annam.  The  chief  and  senior  clerks  are  also  paid  by  the 
year.  Sorting  clerks  and  telegraphists  are  divided  into  two  classes. 
In  the  second  the  pay  is  at  first  $3  per  week:  proficiency  brings  an  in- 
crease by  48  cents  up  to  $9,24  i)er  week.  Tneu  when  vacancies  occur 
the  second-class  men  are  promoted  to  the  first  at  a  salary  of  $10  per 
week,  which  is  increased  from  time  to  time  to  $12,  thus  making  the 
pay  of  sorting  clerks  and  telegraphist  from  $3  to  $12  per  week. 

Letter-carriers  or  postmen  receive  from  $4.38  to  $6.32.  Postmen  of 
good  character  having  served  fifteen  years  and  upwards  receive  72 
cents  in  addition  to  their  regular  salary ;  those  having  ten  years'  service 
get  48  cents  extra  per  week,  and  the  five  years'  men  24  cents  extra. 

The  ordinary  duty  of  post-office  employes  in  eight  hours  per  day  or 
a  maximum  of  forty-eight  hours  in  a  week  of  six  days.  On  Sundays  the 
average  of  duty  is  two  hours. 

Wages  per  week  of  fortjf-eighi  hours  to  employ^  in  ike  post-office  in  NewcasilS'Upon'Tyne. 


Ocoapationt. 


PoBtmaeter per  annam., 

Chief  clerk do 

Sorting  clerks  and  tolegraphiats per  week.. 

I«etter-carrler8 do 

Teleicraph  clerks,  females do 

€k>iintry  postmen do 


1 
Lowest 

Highest. 

ii.'iii  28 

4  00 
488 
8  00 
4  00 

11, 806  00 

12  00 

6  82 

8  00 

500 

A.Terage. 


$3,700  00 


PBINTEBS  AND  PRINTING  OFFICES. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  fiftif-foar  hours  to  printers  (oompositors, 

pressmen  J  proof-readsrSf  ^*o.)  in  Xewoastle-vpon-Tyne. 


Oconpations. 


Compositors 

Stereotypers 

Employes  in  press-room 

Employes  in  mailing  department 

Job-room  compositors 

Engineers 

Firemen  

News-room  oompositors 

Job-room  pressmen 


Lowest 

Highest 

•17  78 
8  48 

$16  12 

5  12 

17  00 

500 

10  22 

7  78 

8  72 

6  08 

8  72 

6  08 

6  08 

8  24 

12  64 

7  78 

872 

Average. 


*  And  18  and  20  cents  per  hoar  overtime. 
COMPOSITORS. 


$11  00 
228 

7  00 

8  24 
•  7  28 

608 
072 
8  24 


I«ong  primer  to  emerald per  1,000  ens.. 

Nonpareil do 

Baby do 

Pean do 


Day- 
work. 


$0  14 
15 
16 
17 


SEAMEN'S  WAGES. 

Seamen  are  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  general  dullness  in  all 
branches  of  trade  very  strongly,  and  they  will  be  obliged  to  draw  upon 
earnings  they  laid  by  during  the  more  prosperous  times  of  the  past 
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three  years.  English  seamen  are  more  provident,  it  seeins,  than  their 
fellow-laborers  in  other  callings,  and  have  husbanded  the  high  wages 
of  1881  and  1883,  recent  official  statistics  showing  that  the  amoant  of 
seamen's  money-orders  issued  has  increased  considerably  in  the  past 
three  years,  and  the  amount  received  and  paid,  at  the  seamen's  savings 
banks  has  also  largely  increased  in  that  time,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  during  the  past  three  years  the  sailors  have  been  in  receipt  of 
larger  wages  than  before  that  time,  and  that  they  have  saved  more  oat 
of  those  wages.  But  with  the  laying  up  of  vessels  that  began  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year,  wages  began  to  fall.  E^pite  the 
low  figures  at  which  they  are  now  quoted,  there  are  hundreds  of  sailors 
at  this  port  eager  to  accept  them  if  they  could  only  And  a  berth.  But 
there  is  no  demand  for  seamen.  Where  there  is  one  berth  there  are 
dozens  of  applicants.  A  careful  estimate  places  the  number  of  sailors 
and  sea-going  men  idle  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  3,500,  and  it  is  in  con- 
templation to  increase  that  number  by  additional  withdrawal  of  carry- 
ing tonnage. 

Following  is  a  statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  by  the 
Tyne  Steam  Shipping  Company  for  coast  navigation,  as  compared  with 
the  wages  of  1878,  together  with  the  average  wages  paid  per  month  for 
sail  and  steam,  ocean  and  coast  navigation  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne: 


f 


Com! 


OeoopatSon*. 


I  Steam   oo«st^  ■  Steam   oout—  ,  Ocean  naviga-  ^.J^^Ln 
navigating.  laid  ap.       '      tion,  1884*     l^'^^SJl*"' 


Master 

Chief  mate.. 

Seoond  mate 

Carpenter . . . 

Boawwain... 

Seamen 

Cook  and  steward 

Cook 

Chief  engineer. . . . 
Second  engineer . . 
Third  engmeer . . . 

Fireman 

Trimmers 

Watchmen 


1878. 


$12  12 
11  00 
8  24 
8  72 
7 
7 
7 
6 


08 
00 
00 
72 


1884.    I    187a 


110  46 
11  44 

824 
848 


15  80 
9  72 
800 
7  00 
6  M 
6  84 


7 
7 
7 
5 


80 
06 
06 
60 


17  00 
10  34 


7 
7 
0 


78 
06 
56 


914  58 

7  54 
6  86 

8  24 
572 
5 
7 
5 
9 
7 
6 
5 
5 


72 
00 
72 
72 
30 
86 
72 
72 


'6  00 


1884. 


$14  68 
754 
682 
8  24 
5 
5 
5 
5 
9 
7 
6 
5 
6 
5 


60 
00 
60 
60 
72 
30 
82 
00 
60 
36 


Steam. 

Sail. 

Sail. 

$0  10 

7  00 
6  00 

4  10 

8  10 

6  (lO 

5  00 
18  00 
12  10 

7  10 
3  15 

8  10 

a  66 

5  10 
600 
406 
8  00 
5  00 
4  10 

$7  00 
5  10 
5  10 
5  00 

3  00 

4  15 
4  11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

*  Sight  nighto. 


THE  COST  OF  LIVING. 


As  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  table,  there  is  no  material  change 
in  the  cost  of  living  now  as  compared  with  1878.  There  have  been  quite 
wide  fluctuations  in  that  time,  and  during  the  general  boom  of  1882-'83 
prices  went  up  in  proportion  to  the  advance  in  wages.  But  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  now  very  closely  resembles  those  of  1878,  when  trade  was 
dull  and  prices  of  all  kinds  were  low.  In  the  provision  market  there 
is  but  very  little  change,  the  ruling  quotations  being,  if  anything,  a 
trifle  lower  than  those  of  a  corresponding  period  of  1878.  Oroceries 
are  steady  at  about  the  same  figures.  Dry  goods  show  the  most  marked 
decrease,  prices  for  the  various  grades  ranging  considerably  lower  than 
those  quoted  five  years  ago.  Flour  is  lower  and  better  now  than  it  ever 
has  been  in  the  history  of  Newcastle.  There  is  comparatively  little  made 
here,  the  greater  portion  of  it  coming  from  America,  though  no  incon- 
siderable quantity  is  imported  from  Hungary.    This  is  one  branch  of 
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trade  to  which  especial  attention  should  be  called.  American  flour  takes 
the  highest  rank  in  this  market,  on  account  of  its  purity  and  its  cheap- 
ness. It  is  the  prime  favorite,  and  every  year  sees  a  steady  increase  in 
the  amount  of  its  importation.  There  is  still  room  for  a  vast  increase 
in  the  sales  here  and  in  this  neighborhood,  and  a  little  effort  on  the  part 
of  our  millers  would  drive  all  other  manufacturers  out  of  the  market. 

PBIOES  OF  THE  NEOESSABIES  OF  LIFE. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  statement  of  the  prices  paid 
for  the  necessaries  of  life  in  1878  and  in  1884  : 


Articlea. 


PBOVIBIONB. 

Flour,  wheat: 

Superfine 

Bxtr*  family. 

Ordinary 

Flour,  rye 

Beef: 

Fresh  roasting  pieoes 

Freeh  soup  ^eoes 

Freeh  rump  steaks 

Corned 

Veal: 

Foreqnarters 

Hindquarters 

CnUots 

Mutton: 

Foreqaartera 

Leg 

Chops 

Pork : 

Fresh 

Corned  or  salted 

Bacon 

Hams,  smoked  (WUtshire). 

Shoulders  (American) 

Sausages  (oam) 

Lard 

Butter 

Cheese 

Rica 

Beans 

Milk 

MUk  (condensed,  pint  tins)  — 
Eggs 


1878. 


Unit  of  quantity. 


0R0CBRIE8. 

Te^  colony  and  good  black 
Coffee: 

Kio,  green 

Bio,  roasted 

Sugar: 

Good  brown 

Yellow  C 

Coffee  B 

White  A 

Molaases: 

New  Orleans 

Porto  Kico 

Sirup 

Soap,  oommon 

Starch 

Coal 

Oil,  petroleum 


DOMB8TXC  DRT  GOODS,  STC. 

Shirtings: 

Brown,   44-inch,    standard 

quality 

Reached,  44-inoh,  standard 
quality 


per  barrel. 

....do 

....do 

....do 


perpound. 

—  do 

...do 


do 
do 
do 

do 

do 

.do 


...do.... 

...do.... 

....do.... 

do  .... 

...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
per  quart 
do 


per  dozen. 


per  pound 


.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
do 


per  gallon. 

do 

...do 

perpound. 

per  ton.... 
per  gallon. 


Value. 


$7  66 
8  03 


$0 


24  to 

16  to 

8to 


5  71 

20 
14 
24 
16 

18 
20 
24 

18 
20 
22 

16 
16 
14 
24 
10 
18 
16 
36 
22 
10 
16 
07 
15 


per  yard 

...do... 


40to      60 

22 

82 

05 
07 
07 
08 

40 
48 
60 
07 
10 
2  91  to  8  64 
48 


09 
15 


1884. 


Unit  of  quantity. 


per  stone 

....do  .... 

...do.... 

, ...do  .... 


perpound 
. ...do  ..... 

— do 

. ...do ..... 


.do 
.do 
.do 

do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


per  stone . 

do 

per  pound, 
per  dozen. 


Value. 


$0  50 


$0  42  to 


22  to 


14  to 


23  to 


16to 
24  to 
12  to 


perpound. 


...do 
— do 

...do 

do 

— do 
— do 


per  stone. . 

— do 

pergidlon. 
perpoand. 

—  do 

per  ton 

per  gallon. 


per  yard 
do  ... 


46 

42 

20 
16 
24 


16 
16 
20 

18 
20 
24 


18to      24 


18 


11 
16 
24 
25 
16 
04 
72 


12 
24 


82to       88 

24 
32 

00 
07 
05 


72 


72 

05to       06 

10 

2  55to   3  40 

42 


07 
09 
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ArticlM. 


Domano  dbt  goods,  sro — 
Continiied. 


Sheetings : 

Brown,  72-incb,  stsndsrd 
qusllty 

Blesched,  98-inch,  standftrd 

qnality 

Cotton  flannel,  good  quality 

Ticking,  good  qoslity : 

Single  linen , 

Double  linen ............... 

XTnion  single 

Prints 

lionsseline  de  laines 

All  wool  cloth : 

Suitable  for  working  men. . 

Unions 

Boots,  men's  heavy 


1878. 


Unitofqnantity. 


per  y aid 


.do 
.do 

do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


...do... 
...do... 
per  pair. 


Valnes. 


10  18 

21 
16 

24 

60 
16 
10 
24 

72 

48 

2  56 


1884. 


Unit  of  quantity. 


per  yard 


....do 
, . .  .do 

...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 


....do ... 
— do  ... 
per  pair. 


Talnes. 


16  14 
$    28to      tt 


94 
47 

12 


OSto      28 

72 
48 

1  56to  2» 


House  rent— 1878. 


Four^roomed  tenements  ..per  week. 

Two-roomed  tenements do. .. 

Biz-roomed  tenements do. . . 


Price. 

$120-6180 

84-  1  20 

1  92-243 

Board  and  lodgings— 1878-1884. 


For  men per  week. 

For  women .do... 


PricsL 


$2  91-63  88 
2  19-2  91 


HABITS  OF  THE  WOBKING  OLASSES. 

In  speaking  of  the  habits  of  the  working  classes,  paragraph  4,  it 
must  be  understood  that  in  this  district  there  are  a  great  many  miners 
whose  hoars  of  work  are  necessarily  irregular,  and  blast  fiimacemen, 
glass- workers,  and  iron-pnddlers,  whose  work  is  done  in  shifts.  This 
system  throws  a  greater  proportion  of  men  into  the  temptations  of  the 
^^ public  houses''  than  does  the  system  of  a  continuous  day's  work  in 
the  strictly  manufacturing  districts.  All  things  taken  into  consider- 
ation,  their  methods  of  work,  the  peculiar  hours  for  relaxation  and 
amusement,  the  opportunities  afforded  them  for  legitimate  and  harm- 
less entertainment,  the  working  classes  here  may  be  safely  said  to  be 
steady  and  trustworthy,  though  they  are  but  little  inclined  to  be  sav- 
ing. Many  of  them,  it  is  true,  own  their  little  patches  of  ground,  and 
a  little  house,  but  the  great  majority  of  them  are  tenants,  who,  so  long 
as  they  can  satisfy  the  monthly  demands  of  the  landlord,  and  can  de- 
cently clothe  and  feed  themselves  and  families  week  by  week,  seem  to 
be  satisfied  to  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself.  This  is  very  clearly 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  engineers  in  Sunderland,  a  city  near  here. 
They  went  out  on  strike  some  nine  months  ago,  and  their  ranks  have 
been  steadily  increased  by  laborers  thrown  out  of  employment  on  ac- 
count of  the  closing  of  works  dependent  upon  the  works  of  the  engi- 
neers, until  the  number  of  idle  men  in  Sunderland  now  amounts  to  over 
6,000.  For  a  while  the  funds  of  their  various  labor  unions  supported 
them ;  they  could  not  support  themselves.  But  as  month  after  month 
rolled  on  those  funds  were  reduced  to  such  a  point  that  they  have  been 
obliged  to  appoint  committees  to  canvass  the  town  soliciting  aid.  Great 
destitution  and  misery  prevails,  and  as  both  strikers  and  employers  are 
firm  in  their  respective  positions,  there  is  no  telling  what  the  end  will  be. 

The  <<  public  house"  is,  unfortunately,  the  bank  in  which  most  of  tiie 
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deposits  of  the  working  classes  are  made,  and  it  is  a  bank  that  pays  no 
interest. 

In  nearly  all  the  great  corporations  the  workmen  are  paid  off  Friday 
night  or  Saturday  noon,  and  are  given  the  Saturday  afternoon  for  a 
hidf  holiday.  Then  it  is  that  the  public  houses  reap  their  golden  harvest. 
There  are  in  the  city  of  Newcastle  alone  three  hundred  and  ninety-four 
public  houses,  where  wine,  beer,  and  spirits  are  sold,  and  from  12  o'clock 
Satunday  noon  until  11  at  nignt  they  are  crowded,  the  counters  often 
being  four  and  five  deep.  The  laborer  (female,  unfortunately,  as  well  as 
male),  has  half  a  day  on  his  hands  with  nothing  to  do.  The  public  house 
is  always  free  to  him,  and  there  he  sits  and  smokes,  and  talks  and 
drinks,  until  turned  out  by  the  closing  of  the  place  at  11  o'clock. 
Beer  and  whisky  are  the  tipples,  the  former  a  very  strong,  heady  stuff, 
totally  unlike  the  lager  beer  of  Germany,  being  nearly  as  conducive  of 
drunkenness  as  the  latter.  The  women  arink  beer  and  gin,  oftentimes 
in  company  with  the  men,  but  more  fr^equently  in  little  side  rooms.  The 
amount  of  drinking  among  all  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes  is  ap- 
palling. 

On  Sundays  the  streets  are  deserted  till  half  past  12,  and  then,  as 
if  by  magic,  with  the  taking  down  of  the  public-house  shutters,  the 
laborer  springs  into  sight,  only  to  be  lost  within  the  saloon  until  half 
past  2's  closing  puts  him  out.  From  6  to  10  the  saloons  are  open  on 
Sunday  nights,  and  the  experience  of  Saturday  night  is  repeated. 

There  are  in  Newcastle  one  public  library  and  small  reading-room, 
free  to  every  one  who  is  indorsed  by  a  known  citizen,  one  plaoe  where 
free  concerts  are  given  every  Saturday  evening  during  the  winter,  and 
three  hundred  and  ninety -four  public  houses. 

THE  FEELINa  BETWEEN  EMPLOY^  AND  EMPLOTEB. 

^^The  relations  existing  between  employers  and  employes"  is  of  the 
most  amicable  natui*e.  Employers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  simply  require  the 
regular  attendance  of  their  employes,  and  the  faithful  performance  of 
the  duties  to  which  they  are  assigned — they  go  beyond  that,  and  in- 
terest themselves  in  the  home  life  of  the  people  who  work  for  them,  not 
infrequently  visiting  their  houses,  and  in  an  unobtrusive  kindly  way 
making  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  their  surroundings.  These 
attentions  are  taken  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  offered,  and  greatly 
enbance  th^  relations  of  mutual  confidence  between  the  two  classes. 
The  workingman  feels  that  he  is  not  a  mere  machine,  of  which  a  stated 
amount  of  work  is  required  each  day.  He  realizes  that  his  industry, 
fragality,  and  correct  habits  will  not  only  be  known,  but  appreciated 
by  his  employers,  and  this  knowledge  is  oftentimes  the  one  thing  that 
Btimnlates  him  to  renewed  efforts  and  strengthens  him  in  a  course  of 
life,  which  under  different  circumstances  he  would  find  full  of  tempta- 
tions he  could  not  easily  withstand. 

The  few  masters  who  are  harsh,  tyrannical,  and  overbearing  are  known 
to  have  the  most  dissipated  workmen,  men  who  spend  their  spare  time 
and  money  in  the  public  houses,  and  whose  work  is  never  so  satisfactory 
as  that  of  the  steady  trustworthy  laborer  who  works  for  his  own  and 
Ills  master's  intc^rests,  knowing  that  by  advancing  the  latter  he  is  help- 
ing  himself.  Employers  are  always  accessible  to  even  the  humblest  of 
tlieir  men.  If  any  one  has  a  grievance  he  may  state  it  clearly  and  freely, 
without  any  fear  of  prejudice,  and  it  will  be  investigated.  All  queV 
tions  affecting  the  rights  of  workingmen  are  discussed  in  the  most 
firiendly  manner  by  representatives  of  the  workmen  and  of  the  em- 
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ployers,  and  if  they  cannot  arrive  at  an  understanding  arbitration 
almost  invariably  follows,  thus  doing  away  with  the  long  and  disastrous 
strikes  that  were  formerly  used  to  force  a  settlement  of  differences. 

OR0ANIZED  OONDTTION  OF  LABOR. 

The  various  trades  and  industries  in  the  north  of  England  are  most 
perfectly  organized,  and  these  several  organizations  are  a  power  in  the 
community.  Their  influence  is  very  great,  and  it  makes  itself  felt  on 
every  possible  occasion.  In  the  lesser  societies  rates  of  wages  are  fixed 
and  maintained  by  the  united  action  of  the  members,  who  not  only  de- 
termine what  wages  they  themselves  shall  receive,  but  also  what  shall 
be  paid  those  who  are  not  members  of  their  organizations. 

The  larger  associations,  such  as  the  miners,  the  amalgated  engineers, 
the  iron  ship-builders,  and  boiler  makers,  who  number  their  members 
by  tens  of  thousands,  have  very  wisely  abandoned  the  old-time  policy 
of  striking  to  enforce  their  decrees,  but  almost  invariably  refer  what- 
ever they  may  have  in  dispute  to  a  board  of  arbitration,  as  is  noticed  in 
another  portion  of  this  report.  But  they  are,  nevertheless,  most  per- 
fectly organized,  and  have  an  immense  capital  with  which  to  carry  out 
any  plan  of  action  that  may  be  decided  upon. 

The  principal  object  of  these  trades  associations,  next  to  the  protec- 
tion of  themselves  in  the  matter  of  wages,  is  provision  for  members  in 
case  of  sickness,  disability,  or  want  of  employment^,  and  almost  every 
society  has  a  large  fund  for  this  purpose,  kept  up  by  voluntary  monthly 
payments  of  the  members  and  outside  donations.  As  showing  the  ex- 
tent  to  which  this  is  done,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  engineers'  strike 
at  Sunderland,  which  has  been  on  for  forty-six  weeks,  the  relief  com- 
mittee reported  for  the  week  ending  May  17  the  total  income  for  the 
week  was  $2,254.63,  and  the  expenditure  $2,075.68,  leaving  a  balance 
on  hand  of  $178.95. 

The  societies  are  non-religious  and  non-political,  though  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  they  exercise  a  very  considerable  influence  in  mold- 
ing public  sentiment  about  election  times. 

THE  PREVALENGT  OF  STRIKES. 

The  north  of  England  is  particularly  free  from  strikes;  that  is  to  say 
free  from  those  great  contests  between  labor  and  capital  that  entail 
great  misery  and  suffering  on  the  one  and  great  pecuniar^'  loss  on  the 
other.  Of  course,  there  are  in  some  trades  occasional  differences  of 
opinion  between  masters  and  men,  when  the  men  decline  to  work  nntil 
such  differences  arc  adjusted.  But  for  the  past  eighteen  years  there 
has  been  no  great  strike  here.  This  very  fortunate  state  of  affairs  has 
come  about  through  the  masters  and  men  learning,  after  long  and  ex- 
pensive lessons,  that  there  is  as  much  business  method  to  be  observed 
in  treating  the  labor  question  as  in  any  purely  commercial  transaction* 
Hence,  when  there  is  a  disagreement  between  the  purchasers  of  labor 
and  the  disposers  thereof,  the  matter  is  treated  as  similar  difficulties  in 
other  branches  of  business  would  be.  Instead  of  following  the  old  plan 
of  attempting  to  force  a  settlement  of  the  trouble  by  long  and  costly 
strikes  an  entirely  different  method  of  procedure  is  now  resorted  to. 

Perhaps  this  method,  which  obtains  in  all  the  great  industries  of  the 
north  of  England,  especially  in  the  coal  and  manufactured  iron  trades, 
where  differences  of  opinion  are  constantly  arising,  might  best  be  illus- 
trated by  briefly  reporting  a  case  in  the  manufactured  iron  trade,  which 
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has  just  been  decided  here  in  Newcastle.  It  must  first  be  understood 
that  these  enormous  industries,  representing  millions  of  capital  and  arpi- 
ies  of  laborers,  have  what  is  known  as  a  board  of  conciliation  and  ar- 
trabition,  consisting  of  two  members  representing  the  employers,  two 
members  representing  the  employes,  and  an  umpire. 

The  employers,  in  the  case  referred  to,  claimed  a  reduction  of  one  shil- 
ling per  ton  on  paddling,  and  10  per  cent,  on  all  other  forge  and  miU 
wages. 

This  claim  the  employes  contested,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration,  it  being  impossible  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  Dr.  Spence  Watson,  as  arbitra- 
tor, his  decision  to  regulate  wages  for  a  period  of  three  months. 

Both  sides  appeared  before  Dr.  Watson,  and  a  representative  of  the 
employers  stated  their  side  of  the  case,  arguing,  among  other  things, 
the  fall  in  the  net  realized  price  of  iron  of  68.  llASd.  per  ton,  and  in 
the  current  market-price  since  the  last  arbitration  in  January ;  the  de- 
pression at  present  prevailing  in  the  finished  iron  trade,  as  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  works  that  are  standing  still  and  the  shortness  of 
work  at  those  that  are  still  able  to  keep  going ;  the  absence  of  the  slid- 
ing scale ;  the  necessity  that  the  cost  of  production  should  be  lowered 
if  works  are  to  be  kept  going,  which  i&  not  the  case,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  last  arbitration  there  were  1,157  puddling-fomaces  in 
operation,  whereas  now  there  are  but  852. 

The  representative  of  the  workmen  replied  by  maintaining  that  no 
alteration  has  taken  place  justifying  any  reduction,  nor  have  the  em- 
ployes any  right  to  claim  a  reduction  in  lieu  of  the  sliding-scale,  enter- 
ing into  a  full  explanation  of  previous  awards  and  the  cause  that  did 
away  with  the  sliding-scale.  He  argued  that  the  lying  idle  of  the  fur- 
naces should  tend  to  increase  the  price:  that  reduction  in  -wages  and  re- 
daction in  prices  never  created  confidence  nor  brought  better  trade; 
t^at  the  reduction  of  5  per  cent,  in  November,  1882,  with  the  addition 
of  7^  per  cent,  in  October  last,  failed  to  secure  orders,  and  the  employers 
now  ooinplain  of  depressed  trade ;  that,  owing  to  the  low  cost  of  man- 
ufacture and  their  unusual  facilities  northern  manufacturers  are  under- 
selling the  manufacturers  in  other  districts,  and  are  compelling  them  to 
close  their  works;  endeavoring  to  prove  (1)  Uiat  comparing  the  past 
with  the  present  the  claim  of  the  employers  is  unjustifiiable ;  (2)  that 
reductions  never  stimulated  nor  improved  trade ;  and  (3)  that  the  em- 
ploy^ views  on  the  basis  of  the  sliding-scale  are  in  accordance  with  the 
basis'  awarded  and  the  principle  laid  down  at  the  previous  arbitration. 

Dr.  Watson,  after  carefully  considering  the  employers'  case  and  the 
workmen's  reply,  awarded  as  follows: 

That  for  the  period  beginning  April  12  and  ending  June  2d,  1884,  there  shaU  be  a  re- 
duction of  3  pence  per  ton  on  puddling,  and  2|  per  cent,  on  all  other  forge  and  miU 


Although  this  award  was  not  made  until  the  18th  of  April,  it  was  ac- 
cepted by  both  sides,  and  the  wages  of  the  men — who  had  been  working 
right  along  through  all  the  meetings  and  discussions  of  their  representa- 
tives—were paid  from  the  12th  of  April  on  that  basis. 

The  benefit,  both  to  employers  and  workmen,  of  this  system  of  arbi- 
tration, by  which  all  their  disputes  are  settled,  is  incalculable,  and  it  is 
to  this  system  alone  that  the  great  coal  and  iron  industries,  the  base  of 
the  mighty  commercial  pK>wer  of  the  north  of  England,  are  so  free  from 
the  demoralization  invariably  attendant  upon  labor  strikes. 
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The  awards  made  daring  the  past  six  years  are  as  follows  : 

August  2,1877. — Employers' application  for  a  general  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in 
wages.  Awarded  that ''  the  present  rate  of  wages  oontinne  till  either  party  give  to 
the  other  not  less  than  three  months'  notice  for  a  change. 

January  13,  1879. — Employers'  claim  for  a  reduction  in  the  wages  of  iron-workeiB. 
Awarded  a  reduction  or  6  pence  per  ton  in  puddling,  and  5  per  cent,  in  all  other 
wages. 

&ptember  18, 1879. — Employers'  claim  for  a  special  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  in  cer- 
tain plate  mill  wages.  Awarded  that  "  the  tonnage  rates  payable  to  rollers,  heaterB, 
and  shearmen  in  plate  and  sheet  mills  be  from  the  pay  commencing  next  after  the 
date  of  this  award  T*^  per  cent,  less  than  the  rates  in  effect  on  the  12th  of  April  last" 

September  18,  1879.— Employers  claim  for  a  reduction  of  6  pence  per  ton  in  puddling 
and  5  per  cent,  in  other  forge  and  mill  wages.    Award  against  any  reduction. 

Deeember  17, 1880. — Workmen's  claim  that  the  7^  per  cent,  reduction  taken  off  Oc- 
tober 6,  1879.  be  returned.    Claim  disallowed. 

April  29,  1882. — Workmen's  claim  of  7^  per  cent,  advance  for  the  current  three 
months  ending  April  29,  1882.    No  sum  due  the  operatives. 

*^  Future  rates  of  wages  for  six  months  commencing  May  1,  1882."  Award :  Opera- 
tives entitled  to  no  advance  for  the  first  three  mont^  but  on  the  final  three  months 
there  shall  be  an  advance  of  3  pence  per  ton  on  puddling  and  ^  per  cent,  on  other 
wages  up  to  the  16th  of  September,  and  from  that  date  to  October  28  a  further  sum  of 
3  pence  per  too  on  puddling  and  2^  per  cent,  on  other  wages. 

November  23, 1882. — Operatives  claim  for  an  advance  of  9  pence  per  ton  on  paddling 
and  7i  per  cent,  in  other  wages.    No  advance  awarded. 

Employers  claim  for  a  reduction  of  9  pence  per  ton  on  puddling  and  7^  per  cent, 
in  other  wages.  A  reduction  awarded  of  6  pence  per  ton  on  puddling  and  5  per  cent. 
on  other  forgo  and  mill  wages. 

00-OPERATION. 

From  the  year  1844,  when  twenty-eight  men,  with  a  capital  of  £28, 
started  a  co-operative  grocery  store  in  the  town  of  Rochdale,  co-operation 
has  made  most  rapid  strides  all  over  England,  and  in  the  north  in  par- 
ticular. At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  industrial  societies  act,  in 
Jane,  1852,  there  were  no  fewer  than  forty  co-operative  societies  in  exist- 
ence, all  of  them  more  or  less  prosperoas,  a  prosperity  that  greatly 
increased  nnder  the  protection  of  this  act. 

As  the  system  developed  and  new  societies  were  established  all  over 
the  country,  it  became  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  system  to  unite 
the  various  forces  and  thus  secure  advantages  which  single  stores  could 
not  obtain.  Accordingly,  in  1863,  fifty  different  societies,  representing 
17,545  members,  formed  the  Wholesale  Society  of  Manchester,  witli  a 
capital  of  £999.  This  Wholesale  Society  grew  rapidly  in  members, 
sales,  capital,  and  profits.  Other  large  societies  joined  it,  and  finally 
the  Go-operative  Union  was  organiz^  at  a  meeting  of  the  delegates 
from  the  different  large  societies  held  in  Newcastle  in  1873,  a  lai^ 
branch  of  the  Manchester  Society  having  been  established  here  the  year 
previous. 

From  that  time  to  this  the  union  has  been  extending  its  field  of 
operations  in  every  direction,  and  is  becoming  stronger  and  greater 
every  year.  Within  two  years  from  its  organization  its  membership 
increased  to  31,030,  and  a  buyer  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  furnish  the 
society  with  pure  Irish  butter,  a  trade  that  has  since  increased  so  rapidly 
that  they  now  have  buyers  in  Kilmallock,  Limerick,  Armagh,  Water- 
ford,  Glonmel,  and  Cork,  and  are  the  largest  purchasers  of  b^ish  butter 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1876  a  buyer  was  stationed  in  New  York  to 
purchase  American  produce  for  the  union,  and  that  branch  has  been 
largely  extended. 

The  growth  of  co-operation  since  the  consolidation  may  best  be  shown 
by  the  following  table,  which  is  an  exhibit  of  the  number  of  members 
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holding  shares  in  the  wholesale  society  or  union,  the  capital,  net  sales, 
net  profits,  and  average  dividends  paid  daring  the  years  named : 


1864..  

1809 

1874 

18TO 

188  (thTce  quATten) 


Number 

of  mom- 

¥en. 


18,337 

74,787 

188,985 

305,181 

421,482 


Capital.  Net  sales. 


i&2,455 
32,088 
200,044 
442, 114 
874,458 


£61.857 

412,240 

1,836,950 

2, 705, 626 

8, 819, 108 


Average . 
»,^A*     '   dividend 
P"**-     paid  per  £. 


Net 


£267 

4,862 

14,232 

o4,  VuV 

82.019 


F$ne§, 


3 


The  wholesale  society  to  which  the  above  table  refers  is  composed  of 
sections,  formed  of  the  different  local  societies  within  certain  bounda- 
ries. The  local  societies  send  delegates  to  the  stated  meetings  of  the 
sections,  which  are  in  turn  represented  by  delegates  in  an  aunual.con- 
gress. 

The  northern  section  comprises  the  counties  of  I^orthnmberland, 
Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  part  of  the  North  Biding  of 
York.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  sections  in  the  union,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  growth  of  the  co-opera- 
tive movement  in  the  north  during  a  i)eriod  of  six  years  ending  De- 
cember 31, 1883. 

Summary  of  sooieHes  in  narihem  section. 


Year. 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 


Societies. 

Hembexs. 

126 

68,552 

126 

71,674 

141 

78,288 

130 

83,078 

122 

90,166 

129 

07,948 

Trade. 


£2, 168,  361 
2,112,662 
2, 552, 170 
2,684,173 
8,126,288 
3,871,868 


Profit. 


£281.  te7 
241,644 
286,176 
814.774 
360,788 
890,402 


The  returns  for  this  section  for  the  year  1883  have  just  been  issued, 
and  show  that  there  are  97,943  members.  There  is  a  share  capital  of 
i&714,568  and  a  loan  capital  of  £45,805.  The  value  of  land,  buildings, 
and  fixed  stock  amounts  to  £288,752.  The  sum  of  £3,371.369  was  re- 
ceived for  goods  sold,  producing  a  net  profit  of  £399,402,  of  which 
£1,460  were  applied  to  educational  and  £546  to  charitable  purposes. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  year's  business  by  counties: 


Name  of  society. 


NorthamlMirlaiid 

]>arham 

Ciunberlaiid 

Westeumland  . . 
York 


Number 
members. 


21,606 

56,250 

11,762 

2,107 

6,128 


Share 
capital. 


£156, 612 

406,586 

116,454 

12,430 

28,468 


Valne  of 

laod, 

bnild- 

ing^s,  &C. 


£61,880 
154, 611 

52,997 
4,889 

14,365 


Goods  sold. 


£820.898 
1,965.918 

879,065 
49,961 

155,587 


Net 
profit. 


£99,444 
247,774 

86,506 
2,929 

12,749 


Of  all  the  societies  in  Northumberland  County  the  one  at  Newcastle 
is  by  far  the  most  important  and  did  the  largest  amount  of  business 
during  the  past  year.  It  has  5,850  members;  a  share  and  loan  capital 
of  £45,603.    The  value  of  its  land,  buildings,  and  fixed  stock  is  £14,476 
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Daring  1883  it  received  for  goods  sold  the  sum  of  £239,872 ;  has  no 
accounts  owing  and  owes  nothing  for  goods.  The  net  profits  for  th« 
year  were  £31,677. 

That  the  movement  is  still  growing  here  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a 
large  addition  has  just  been  made  to  the  society's  already  large  bnild- 
lug,  and  even  now  they  are  cramped  for  room.  There  is  a  committee  in 
America  making  arrangements  for  the  further  increase  of  their  par- 
chasing  territory,  and  this  committee  will  either  make  an  arrangement 
with  American  millwrights  to  come  to  Tyneside  to  erect  floaring-mills 
or  will  increase  the  facilities  for  the  rapid  shipment  of  American  Moor 
to  this  district. 

From  the  simple  beginning  of  supplying  groceries  only,  the  field  <rf 
the  co-ox>erators  has  gradaally  extended  until  now  the  wholesale  soci- 
ety, which  is  really  the  fountain-head  from  which  all  other  societies 
draw,  can  supply  everything.  In  Manchester  it  has  a  bank,  a  centnl 
grocer^'  and  provision  and  furnishing  warehouse,  a  large  drapery, 
woolen  cloth,  and  boot  and  shoe  factory :  it  has  very  large  and  per- 
fectly equipped  branches  in  Newcastle  and  London ;  biscuit  and  sweet 
fiftctory  at  brumpsall ;  boot  and  shoe  works  in  Leicester  and  in  Heck- 
mondwike;  soap  works  at  Durham  and  purchasing  and  forwarding 
works  at  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Goole,  and  Oarston  in  England,  Cork,  Lim- 
erick, Tipx>erary,  Kilmallock,  Waterford,Tralee,and  Armagh  in  Ireland, 
and  at  New  York,  Calais,  Bouen,  Copenhagen,  and  Hamburg.  These 
depots  are  in  charge  of  representatives  of  the  society  and  personally 
attend  to  the  buying,  packing,  and  shipping  of  the  articles  sent  here. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

.  This  district  being  given  up  almost  entirely  to  those  branches  of 
manufacture  in  which  the  work  is  too  severe  for  women,  has  not  that 
large  proportion  of  female  laborers  noticeable  in  the  districts  further 
south.  Coal  mining,  iron  working,  and  ship  building  are  the  three  great 
industries  of  this  district,  and  in  none  of  them  can  women  be  profitably 
employed.  In  glass  works  there  is  some  female  labor,  and  tobacco  fac- 
tories, of  which  there  are  but  few,  also  employ  women.  There  are  a  few 
females  employed  in  the  Government  telegraph  office,  but  the  largest 
field,  by  far,  is  in  the  dry-goods  shops^  where  they  serve  as  clerks,  and 
in  the  establishments  for  making  ladies'  garments.  There  is  no  way  of 
ascertaining  the  naml)er  of  women  and  giris  so  employed. 

Wages  paid  women  are  invariably  lower  than  those  paid  to  men  oc- 
cupying similar  positions,  and  are  fh)m  5  to  10  per  cent  lower  now  than 
ill  1878.  The  hoars  of  labor  are  substantially  the  same  fix  men  and 
women,  both  having  the  Saturday  half  holiday  when  employed  in  fac- 
tories. A  movement  is  now  on  foot  here  to  give  all  clerks  in  shops  one 
afternoon  of  the  week  for  recreation.  The  matter  is  being  very  exten- 
sively agitated  and  will -eventually  succeed. 

The  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  employes  is  good,  and  there 
is  a  steady  decrease  in  the  prejudice  against  women  who  are  compelled 
to  earn  their  living  behind  a  counter  or  in  a  factory,  a  prejudice  that 
only  a  few  years  ago  was  exceptionally  strong  in  this  district.  'Hiis  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  employes  themselves,  who,  by  their  indus- 
try, intelligence,  and  upright  conduct,  have  shown  themselves  worthy 
of  confidence  and  respect. 

In  many  of  the  larger  establishments,  where  large  numbers  of  women 
are  employed,  there  are  dubs,  social  and  literary,  whose  regular  meet- 
ings are  well  attended  and  conducive  of  much  good.    Most  of  t^iese 
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dabs  have  libraries,  or  make  arrangements  whereby  members  may  en- 
joy the  privileges  of  circulating  libraries,  and  the  opportunities  for  self- 
improvement  thus  afforded  are  very  generally  taken  advantage  of. 
The  proprietors  of  the  establishments  take  great  interest  in  these  socie- 
ties and  often  contribute  very  materially  to  their  support,  both  by  finan- 
cial aid  and  personal  attention. 

The  manner  in  which  the  large  buildings  of  this  city  are  constructed 
renders  fire  an  almost  unheard-of  aflGair.  They  are  as  nearly  fire-proof 
as  possible,  very  little,  if  any,  wood  entering  into  their  construction ; 
still  all  reasonable  precautions  are  taken,  and  every  ilamily  provided 
for  a  rapid  and  safe  exit  in  case  of  any  sudden  alarm. 

Sanitary  matters  are,  as  a  rule,  well  attended  to,  the  premises  in 
which  women  work  being  kept  clean,  well  lighted,  and  well  ventilated. 
There  are  nnmerons  benefit  societies  for  the  assistance  and  care  of  sick 
members,  and  the  employers'  liberty  act  provides  for  the  care  of  those 
disabled  through  accident  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

The  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  not^  in  another  portion  of 
this  report,  show  bnt  little  change  now  from  the  ruling  prices  at  the 
time  of  the  last  report.  Wages  increased  during  the  era  of  extreme 
prosperity,  and  prices  went  up ;  but  when,  in  sympathy  with  the  gen- 
eral depression,  wages  decreased,  the  prices  of  the  neccHsaries  also  came 
down,  until  now  they  show  bnt  little  change  firom  those  of  a  correspond- 
ing period  in  1878. 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  school-board  system,  the  education  of 
female  laborers  has  vastly  improved.  Under  the  existing  law  employers 
cannot  engage  females  to  work  in  factories,  shops,  &c.,  if  they  are  un- 
der fourteen  years  of  age,  unless  they  have  been  passed  by  the  school 
board,  and  if  over  that  age  they  must  have  attended  school  a  certain 
length  of  time.  If  they  have  not  been  passed  the  employer  is  obliged 
to  send  them  to  school  so  many  days  a  week,  and  rather  than  suffer  the 
inconvenience  of  such  irregular  hours,  they  are  careful  to  engage  only 
those  who  have  passed  the  board.  In  this  way  the  mental  standard  of 
female  workers  has  been  greatly  raised,  and  with  the  continually  grow- 
ing desire  on  their  part  for  an  advance  in  their  position,  as  is  shown  by 
their  eagerness  to  accept  any  means  of  self- improvement,  there  is  every 
prospect  of  this  change  for  the  better  in  the  educational  status  of  women 
workers  being  an  enduring  one  and  of  incalculable  benefit  to  them  and 
to  the  world. 

ROBINSON  LOGEE, 

OamuL 

United  States  Gonsulate, 

Neweastle-on-T^ney  August  20, 1884. 


VOTTIHOHAM. 

REPORT  BT  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  SMITH. 

In  compliance  with  the  instructions  in  your  circular  of  the  15th  of 
February  last,  concerning  the  condition  of  labor  throughout  the  world, 
especially  in  Europe,  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  the  annexed  tables  of 
wages  in  this  district:  (1)  general  trades;  (2)  hosiery  manu&cture;  (3) 
cotton  doubling;  (4)  leather  manufacture;  (5)  fancy  lace  and  curtain 
manufacture;  (6)  railway  employes;  (7)  mines  and  mining;  (8)  iron 
work  and  foundry ;  (9)  post-office  employes ;  (10)  board  school  employes ; 
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(11)  corporation  employes;  (12)  prices  of  provisions,  &c.;  (13)  agricolt- 
nral  laborers ;  (14)  assistants  in  retail  shops  and  stores ;  (15)  household 
employes. 

The  tables  will  show  the  wages  of  labor  in  this  district  as  correctly 
as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  them.  I  have  spent  mnch  time  in  col- 
lecting the  information  from  which  this  report  has  been  compiled.  I 
cannot  hope  that  it  will  be  absolutely  correct,  but  I  feel  sure  that  it  will 
be  found  as  reliable  as  such  a  report  can  be  made. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  CONDITIONS. 

I  do  not  see  any  great  change  in  the  cost  of  living  or  wages  of  labor 
now  and  five  years  ago,  when  the  last  circular  was  issued. 

In  1878  trade  in  this  district  was  just  beginning  to  recover  from  a  se- 
vere depression. 

Up  to  1882  there  was  a  constant  improvement  in  the  demand  for  Not- 
tingham goods,  and  that  improvement  was  especially  seen  in  the  de- 
mand for  the  American  market.  That  increased  demand  made  employ- 
ment for  a  larger  number  of  hands,  and  as  the  employers  were  pros- 
perous they  were  able  and  willing  to  pay  fair  wages.  But  the  increase 
of  wages  was  not  great,  except  that  those  who  worked  by  the  piece 
had  more  const^kut  employment  and  therefore  could  earn  a  greater 
amount  of  money.  During  the  last  five  years,  with  the  increase  of  trade, 
there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  of  population  in  Nottingham.  But 
building  operations  have  kept  pace  with  the  increase  so  that  rents  have 
not  advanced.  During  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  perceptible  fall- 
ing off  in  the  staple  tiude  of  the  town,  not  only  with  the  United  States, 
but  with  other  countries  and  in  the  home  market  If  this  depression 
continues,  many  persons  must  be  thrown  our  of  employment  and  much 
suffering  will  probably  be  the  consequence  during  the  next  winter. 
There  is,  however,  a  probability  that  building  operations  have  outrun 
demand  and  that  rents  will  be  likely  to  decline,  which  will  favor  the 
operatives. 

HABITS  OF  THE  VTOBKING  GLASSES. 

It  is  difiBcult  to  speak  of  the  habits  of  the  working  classes,  as  those 
habits  vary  with  the  individual.  That  there  is  much  improvidence  and 
mnch  intemperance  is  undoubtedly  true.  Tet  there  are  thousands  who 
are  industrious  and  prudent  and  lead  exemplary  lives.  But  my  obser- 
vation leads  me  to  think  that  the  British  workmen,  as  a  class,  drink 
more  intoxicating  liquors  than  is  good  for  them.  In  fact^  intemperance 
prevails  to  a  large  extent,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  not  confined 
to  men.  The  dark,  damp,  and  gloomy  winters,  together  with  the  ab- 
sence of  comfort  in  their  own  houses,  drive  many  working  people  to  the 
public  houses  where  they  find  good  fires  and  boon  companions,  which, 
together  with  the  mug  of  beer,  helps  them  to  forget  the  hardship  of 
their  lot.  Of  course  such  habits  lead  to  improvidence  and  intemper- 
ance. 

FEELINO  BETWEEN  THE  EMPLOY*  AND  EMPLOYER. 

.  I  think  a  fairly  good  feeling  has  prevailed  between  the  employer  and 
employ^  during  the  last  five  years.  « Occasional  strikes  have  oocnrred, 
but  they  have  generally  been  of  minor  importance.  During  prosperous 
times  strikes  are  not  usual,  because,  as  the  employer  makes  money 
freely  he  is  usually  able  and  willing  to  give  fair  remuneration  to  his 
workmen.    But  a  strike  of  an  unusual  kind  has  lately  occurred  in  tbia 
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district.  A  large  mannfactorer  of  lace  curtains  here  flndiug  that  labor 
was  cheaper  in  Scotland,  moved  some  of  his  machinery  there  and  was 
contemplating  moving  more  when  his  employes  threatened  to  leave  in 
a  body  if  the  removal  was  continued.  As  strikes  have  not  been  j&e- 
quent  nor  formidable  here  within  the  last  few  years,  their  effect  has  not 
been  great  on  the  prosperity  of  the  community.  So  far  as  I  can  learn, 
strikes  have  usually  resulted  in  little  good  to  the  operative,  accompanied 
with  heavy  loss  of  wages  while  unemployed,  and  consequently  with  much 
distress  in  their  families. 

OBOANIZATION  OF  LABOB. 

As  to  the  organization  of  labor  and  the  nature  of  the  organizations,  I 
proxK)se  to  report  fully  in  answer  to  your  circular  of  the  Idth  May  h»t. 

FBEBDOM  OF  PUBOHASE  AND  MANNEB  OF  PAYMENT. 

Working  people  here  are  fre^  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  where- 
ever  they  please.  The  employes  in  factories  and  warehouses  are  gen- 
erally paid  weekly  in  gold  and  silver  coin. 

OO-OPEBATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

Co-operative  societies  are  not  common  here,  and  those  that  have  been 
started  have  not  been  very  successful.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any 
co-operative  productive  societies  in  this  district. 

CONDITION  OF  WOBKINO  PEOPLE,  ETC. 

From  my  observation  for  six  years  past,  I  do  not  regard  the  condition 
of  the  workiUjg  people  in  this  district  as  being  particularly  bad.  Their 
wages  are  sufficient,  ordinarily,  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  in  many  cases  much  more.  It  they  have  families  grown  up  the 
younger  members  can  generally  secure  employment.  Household  ser- 
vants are  always  in  demand,  and  good  and  faithful  ones  can  always  com- 
mand good  situations. 

The  climate  is  much  milder  in  winter  than  that  of  the  Northern  States 
of  the  Union.  Goal  is  cheap,  coal-mines  being  within  the  bounds  of  the 
corporation  of  Nottingham.  Glothing  is  cheap,  and  as  the  climate  is 
cool  in  summer,  very  httle  change  between  winter  and  summer  clothing 
is  necessary.  Gas  is  sold  by  the  corporation  at  60  cents  per  1^000  feet. 
These  are  advantages  of  no  small  consequence,  and  they  alleviate  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  very  much.  They  almost  always  ap- 
pear to  be  comfortably  dressed.  The  young  women  employed  in  the 
lace  and  hosiery  factories  manage,  in  some  way,  to  be  always  comfort- 
ably clad,  and  often  show  much  taste  in  dress  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
Barefooted  or  ragged  children  are  rarely  seen  in  the  streets  of  Kottiug- 
ham.  On  the  whole  I  think  that  with  industry  and  economy  there  is 
little  need  for  suffering  among  the  operative  classes  here. 

SAFETY  OF  EMPLOYES  IN  FACTOBIES,  ETC. 

Thelawsof  England  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  employes  in  factories, 
mines,  mills,  and  on  railways,  are  very  careful  of  their  rights,  and  t^he 
tendency  is  to  make  them  more  so.  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  make  a 
fall  report  upon  those  laws. 
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POLITIOAL  RIGHTS  OF  WORKINGMEN. 

As  to  the  political  rigbta  enjoyed  by  workingmeiiy  it  may  be  said 
generally  that  they  are  less  than  in  the  United  States.  Here  a  certain 
property  qualification  is  required  to  secure  a  vote ;  that  is,  a  voter  must 
be  a  payer  of  rates  or  taxes*  But  in  towns  the  qualification  is  liberal 
enough  to  include,  a  large  part  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  tendency 
is  to  extend  the  franchise.  For  this  reason  the  operatives  have  consid- 
erable political  influence  now,  and  that  influence  is  likely  to  increase. 
The  tendency  of  legislation  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  tiie  extension  of  the 
franchise,  consequently  towards  increasing  the  influence  of  the  working 
classes.  I  am  not  able  to  say  what  is  the  share,  comparatively,  borne  by 
the  working  people  in  local  and  general  taxation. 

CAUSES  THAT  LEAD  TO  EMIGRATION,  ETC. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the 
working  people  are  the  general  ones  of  dissatisfaction  wiUi  their  condi- 
tion here  and  an  idea  that  that  condition  will  be  better  in  the  United 
States  or  in  some  of  the  colonies.  They  know  that  wages  are  higher  in 
the  States  and  that  land  is  cheaper,  and  they  hope  in  some  way  to  im- 
prove their  condition,  without,  as  a  rule,  having  any  definite  idea  of 
how  it  is  to  be  done.  Perhaps  I  may  properly  mention  here  that  the 
Mormons  have  a  mission  here,  which  holds  its  regular  meetings  and 
secures  many  emigrants  to  Utah.  Bow  far  those  emigrants  are  gov- 
erned by  religious  ideas  or  by  other  motives,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Bat 
I  believe  this  district  has,  for  some  years  past,  been  rather  a  suocessftd 
field  of  operation  for  the  Mormon  missionaries.  The  emigrants  are 
mostly  from  the  operative  classes. 

NUMBER  OF  VTOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED,  ETC. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  matter,  I  have  concluded  that  I  cannot 
state  the  number  of  women  and  children  employed  in  this  district  in 
industrial  pursuits  with  any  such  approximation  to  truth  as  to  be  reliable. 
There  are  in  this  district  the  towns  of  Nottingham,  Leicester,  and  Derl^i 
containing,  respectively,  200,000, 135,000,  and  86,000  in  population.  Then 
there  are  many  smaller  towns,  such  as  Grantham,  Helper,  Long  Baton, 
&c.,  in  which  are  factories  of  various  kinds.  In  almost  all  the  villages  in 
the  district  there  are  large  numbers  of  female  operatives  workiDg  hand 
knitting-machines,  or  doing  various  work  upon  lace,  hosiery,  and  other 
articles.  To  undertake  to  estimate  the  number  of  females  thus  employed 
over  this  large  and  thickly-peopled  region  of  Central  England  is  entii^ly 
beyond  my  power.  I  have  therefore  concluded  not  to  make  the  attempt. 
I  can  only  say,  generally,  that  the  number  of  females  so  employed  in 
this  district  is  very  large,  being  many  thousands.  They  are  employed 
in  various  occupations,  but  principally  in  the  lace  and  hosiery  fiaictories 
and  warehouses.  But  there  are  hundreds  employed  at  their  own  honses 
in  clipping  lace,  seaming  stockings,  putting  bands  upon  drawers,  fin- 
ishing undershirts,  &c.,  besides  those  who  are  employed  on  hand  knit- 
ting-machines at  their  homes,  though  under  the  pay  of  the  large  man- 
ufacturers in  the  towns.  As  this  condition  of  matters  spreads  over  four 
counties  in  this  district,  I  think  you  will  see  how  impossible  it  is  for 
me  to  get  at  any  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  employed  and  the 
nature  of  their  employment.  I  have  given  in  the  annexed  table  the 
wages  of  female  employes  so  far  as  I  have  ascertained  them  and  also 
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the  hoars  of  labor.    I  am  aware  that  the  figures  do  not  cover  the  whole 
field,  bat  they  are  as  fall  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  them. 

THE  MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  BMPLOTl^S. 

Of  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  female  employes  above 
referred  to,  it  is  difficalt  to  speak.  Personally  I  can  have  very  little 
knowledge  of  them.  I  see  them  at  their  work  and  in  the  streets,  and  I 
bear  what  is  said  abont  them.  At  their  work  in  this  town  they  do  not 
appear  to  snffer  either  from  anwholesome  atmosphere  or  unreasonable 
hoars  of  labor.  In  the  street  they  are  generally  well  dressed,  and  their 
appearance  does  not  indicate  physical  weakness.  Yoang  women  seem 
to  prefer  factory  work  to  domestic  service,  in  which  they  are  always  in 
demand.  As  they  can  get  good  wages  and  good  food  at  the  houses  of 
tiiose  who  are  willing  to  employ  them,  and  yet  prefer  the  factory  and 
warehouse  work,  I  think  their  lot  cannot  be  a  hard  one  in  their  chosen 
employment.  I  do  not  think  the  moral  condition  of  women  employed 
m  factory  work  here  is  worse  than  it  is  in  every  place  where  there  is  a 
large  number  of  that  sex  employed. 

THE  MEANS   EMPLOYED  AND  BY  WHOM   FOR  THE   IMPROVEMENT  OF 

THE  EMPLOYlfeS. 

As  a  rale  I  do  not  think  the  employers  take  much  care  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  employes.  Generally  they  are  satisfied  if  they  do  their 
work  well  and  appear  at  the  opening  time  in  the  morning.  Bat  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  There  are  at  least  two  large  lace 
warehouses  which  employ  chaplains  and  have  a  service  of  their  own 
every  morning.  They  also  try  to  exercise  some  control  over  their  moral 
conduct  generally.  There  is  the  general  provision  for  moral  instruc- 
tion in  the  town  which  is  active  and  fairly  efficient. 

THE    MEANS    PROVIDED  IN  CASE  OF  FIRE  OR  OTHER    DANGERS  FOR 

ESCAPE. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  special  means  provided  for  escape 
in  such  cases.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  buildings  are  gen- 
en^y  constructed  with  more  care  than  are  similar  ones  in  the  United 
States.    They  are  always  built  of  brick  or  stone  and  the  stair  cases  are 

Snerally  of  stone.  Fires  are  much  less  frequent  than  they  are  at  home. 
'  course  they  do  occur,  but  the  danger  from  them  is  comparatively 
small.  During  nearly  seven  years  that  I  have  resided  in  this  place  I 
have  ever  seen  a  house  bamed  down  and  have  rarely  seen  a  fire-engine 
in  the  streets. 

PBOTISIONS  MADE  BY  EMPLOYERS  IN  REGARD  TO  SANITARY  MEASURES. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  special  provisions  made  by  em- 
ployers here  in  this  regard,  aside  from  the  general  construction  of  fac- 
tones  and  warehouses  being  good  and  substantial,  with,  ordinarily  good 
sanitary  arrangements.  The  town  has  its  health  officers,  who  are  ex- 
pected to  devote  their  time  to  their  departments,  and  I  believe  they  are 
£Bdrly  efficient.  Then  there  are  factory  inspectors  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  all  laws  for  the  welfare  of  the  operatives  are  observed.  There  are  hos- 
pital accommodations,  and  there  is  also  a  law  making  employers  liable 
in  case  of  accidents  under  certain  circumstances. 
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PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

<*  Has  there  been  any  increase  during  the  past  five  years  in  the  wages 
paid  women  and  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  t  What  are 
the  effects  of  employment  of  woiflen  on  wages  of  men  and  on  gen- 
eral social  and  industrial  conditions  1 " 

I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  material  increase  in  the  wages  of 
women  or  in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  during  the  last  five 
years.  Active  trade  here  has  kept  both  men  and  women  well  employed 
during  most  of  that  time,  and  they  have  thereby  been  able  to  earn  moie 
money.  As  I  have  before  said  that  trade  prosx>erity  seems  to  have 
reached  its  height,  and  a  time  of  depression  is  prevailing  in  the  district, 
the  employers  are  now  more  able  than  formerly  to  name  the  wages  they 
will  pay.  The  wages  of  women  being  lower  than  those  of  men,  their 
employment  has  a  tendency  to  depress  the  wages  of  the  latter.  I  can- 
not say  how  the  employment  of  women  affects  social  conditious.  Their 
employment  affects  the  industrial  conditions  materially.  Without  female 
labor  the .  manufacture  of  lace  and  hosiery  here  would  be  impossible. 
The  cheaper  labor  of  the  continent,  which  now  creates  strong  competi- 
tion, would  probably  drive  all  Nottingham  lace  and  hosiery  out  of  for- 
eign markets,  and  perhaps  out  of  domestic  markets  to  a  considerable 
extent.  A  large  share  of  the  work  in  lace  factories  and  warehouses  can 
only  be  well  and  profitably  done  by  female  labor,  as  you  will  readily 
understand. 

STATE     OF    EDUCATION— GENERAL    EFFECTS    OF    EMPLOYMENT    IN 

MILLS,  ETC. 

The  younger  female  employes  are  generally  fairly  educated,  as  the 
laws  of  the  country  compel  the  attendance  of  all  children  at  some  schooL 
These  laws  are  pretty  strictly  enforced,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
rising  generation  is  better  educated  than  any  before  it.  Among  the 
older  employes  there  is  less  education,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  able  to 
read  and  write. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  effect  the  employment  of  women  in  factories, 
mills,  stores,  &c.,  has  upon  their  physical  condition  and  that  of  their 
children.  Of  course  the  confinement  has  its  physical  disadvantages, 
but  at  the  same  time  its  compensations.  The  air  which  they  breathe 
may  not  be  as  pure  and  wholesome  as  in  the  open  air,  but  they  are  able 
to  earn  more  money  and  to  provide  bettt  r  food  and  more  physical  com- 
forts for  themselves  and  their  children.  Large  numbers  of  women  and 
children  could  not  be  employed  in  any  other  way  in  this  country  than 
in  factories,  mills,  &c.  They  cannot  all  go  into  domestic  service,  nor 
can  they  be  employed  on  the  land.  There  is,  therefore,  no  alternative 
but  that  they  accept  such  employment  or  emigrate.  Without  such  em- 
ployment the  greater  part  of  them  would  not  have  the  means  wherewith 
to  leave  the  country. 

JASPER  SMITH, 

CoMular  Agemt* 

United  States  Commercial  Aoenct, 

Kottinghanij  June  20, 1884. 
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aENEBAIi  TRADES. 

WeMy  ioagea  {of  fifty-four  hours  per  week)  paid  the  general  trade  in  NotHngkam, 


Oconpatioiift. 

Lowest 

Highest 

ATerage. 

BUTLDTMO  TBADIS. 

Brlo1clf)j4)n 

f7  56 
5  94 
9  18 
594 
864 
648 

$8  64 
702 
972 
7  02 

10  80 
756 

$8  00 
6  25 

HocT-curlon - 

IfaflODs 

9  50 

Tenders 

6  25 

PliMitenrs 

9  50 

Tenders 

7  00 

PlnmlM^r^ .T.. 

9  72 

Awflfttf^nts 

594 

702 

6  50 

G«s-lltters 

9  73 

Slaters 

9  18 

Roofers 

756 
594 
7  56 

4  86 
780 

864 

7  00 
0  18 

780 

8  50 

8  00 

Tend4mi .  .              .. ,      ^       ^ . . 

6  40 

Cazpenters 

8  50 

OTBAB  TBABBS. 

Bakers...: .' 

6  25 

Blacksmiths 

8  00 

Strikers 

6  08 

Bookbinders 

8  65 
7  29 

6  10 
4  88 

7  80 
486 
440 

6  66 
12  15 
780 
584 
9  78 
608 
486 

5  00 

VoTenen  ..••■•.••...•......••........•......•...........•.•........•.., 

10  00 

Under  foremen 

6  50 

5  00 

Maltster,  leading  man 

8  50 

5  40 

Bntchera.  witk  board 

4  50 

9  00 

Confeotloners 

729 
248 

9  00 
850 
4  86 

486 
4  40 

8  51 
400 

10  20 

18  85 

584 

582 
4  86 

8  00 

8  00 

Coopers: 

9  50 

Workinil  niece .'. 

11  00 

5  20 

DxiTers: 

5  50 

Cabmen 

4  76 

6  25 

Ganleners 

5  10 

6  10 

7  60 
780 

6  00 

6  50 

X#^borers  and  norters. 

4  86 

486 
656 
592 

4  40 

5  50 

7  29 
729 
7  80 
7  80 
780 

6  10 

Printers* '. 

7  00 

6  25 

Taflors 

6  50 

6  25 

*  Ten  cents  to  16  cents  per  M. 

FACTORIES,  MILLS,  ETC. 
Wages  per  week  in  hosiery  mills. 


OocnpatUms. 


HOeiXBT  MAKUFACTUBB  (fifty  tO  flftj-six  hOOTS.) 


Hand-frame  knitters,  men 

Rotary  power  frame,  men 

CHrenlar  power  frame,  men 

Cireolar  power  frame,  women 

Cotton's  patent : 

Men 

Attendant  boys 

Attendant  girls 

Sand  stitcher  and  seamer,  women. . 
Pow^  stitcher  and  seamer,  women. 

Power  welters  and  turners  off 

^Winders 

Cutters: 

Men 

Women 


Lowest 


$8  41 
868 
8  63 


8  68 
1  95 


2  92 
8  65 
2  68 

6  80 


Highest 


$4 

9 


14 
73 


973 
4  86 

12  16 
4  14 

2  48 
1  95 
8  65 
4  86 

3  16 


3  65 


ATerage. 


98  75 


9 
9 

4 


00 
00 
86 


10  00 

3  50 
248 
195 
8  10 

4  85 
290 

6  80 
8  65 
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Wag0B  ptr  week  in  hoti&ry  m42I»— Oontinaed. 


Oooupatioiit. 


HosiBBT  HAKUTACTVBK— Conttnaed. 


Hcoders,  women 

Folders : 

Men  (piece) 

Women  (piece) 

0irli(Dteoe) 

Men  (nme) 

Lads  (time) 

Women  (time).... 
Menders  : 

Women  (piece) 

Women  (time).... 

Girls  (time) , 

Makers-np: 

By  hand,  women . 

By  power,  women 


Donblers : 

Women . . 

GirU 

Xeelers: 

Women  .. 

GirU.... 
Doffers,  girls. 


COTTOH  DOUBUHO  (flfty-six  hoors.)* 


Lowest 


$2  02 

506 
8  41 
170 
081 
220 
208 

243 

248 
1  22 


2 

1 


96 
92 


70 


Highest. 


1  70 
146 
1  00 


68  90 

10  95 
4  15 
196 
778 
2«2 
292 

8  65 
292 

1  96 

2  90 
486 


ATcncB- 


1141 

7» 
811 

\m 

815 

%m 

271 

lao 

8SI 


2  82 

2  20.j 

2  26  ' 
106! 
146 


810 

810 

801 
119 

las 


*  Some  work  by  time,  some  by  pieoe,  Moording  to  snnngement  with  di 


Wiigf  paid  per  week  ofJ{ft^-four  kown  in  lacefaeioriee  or  wiurekou§e9  m  KoiUugham, 


Oconpstlons. 


F4HCT  LACK  MAHUFACTUSB. 


Lace  makers,  men 

Winders,  lads  and  boys 

Menders,  girls 

Threaders,  lads  and  boys 

Warpers,  men 

Designers  and  draftsmen,  men.. 
Clippers  and  soallopers,  women. 


Makers  in  silk: 


LACK  CUBTAIM8. 


Lads  and  boys 

Makers  in  cotton : 

Men 

Lads  and  boys 

Menders: 

Women 

GirU , 

Winders: 

Women 

GirU 

Waroers: 

Men,  time 

Lads  and  boys 

Draftsmen: 

Men 

Lads  and  boys 

Threaders,  lads  and  boys. 
Smiths,  time 


LACB  DBMsnia. 


Men 

Lads  and  boys. 
W^omen  ...... 

GirU 


Lowest. 


814  60 
240 
240 
1  45 
600 
10  00 
840 


17  00 
508 

680 

486 

268 
146 


2 
1 


248 

10  96 
200 

2a 

778 


$24  00 
290 

8  40 

240 

735 

24  00 

4  90 


19  00 
868 

12  00 
6  80 

8  40 
2  68 

8  46 
268 

6  80 
8  90 

19  60 
4  86 
8  98 
8  08 


$10  « 

8e» 

800 
20» 
?!• 
15  (» 
401 


18 
1 


SSI 

8« 
88B 

88B 
881 

6» 
800 

1S« 
S5I 
81* 
8I« 


$18  14 
80 
8  41 
S8I 


The  mi^Jority  of  men  reoelTO  set  wages  whether  ftilly  employed  or  not.    Women  and  girls  paU  s^ 
oording  to  time  made.    Lads  paid  aooording  to  time  maae. 
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RAILWAY  EMPLOY^. 


OooapAtiona. 


Bngine  driTen per  day. 

Ttmm&a do... 

PaMengeriniards per  week 

Goods,  inuvda do 

Pointemen do.... 

WatermeD do 

PMoenger  porters do 

Goods  porter* do 

Xnglne  fitters do.... 

XzMninors do... 

Oflers do 

do — 


Hours  em* 
ployed. 


Wsges. 


MINBS  AND  MHONO. 
Wagm  paid  per  daff  of  —  noun  in  e(mneclioH  wMi  ooal  minm  in  Nottingham  district. 


OccnpstioBS. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

^AlH^ni,  ^fldei'giVIIDd T 

10  96 

96 

1  14 

85 

1  22 

1  60 

$1  6i 

Hden.'. T 

1  84 

Ffllers 

1  28 

Bvmfm  <dsT) ^     ............ 

1  21 

Bvmeii  (oontrsot) 

1  70 

Pireineii (orerlookers) 

1  68 

85 

Bsnkmen 

• 

"  77 


81 

SDClnemfin 

1  18 

Stolers 

86 

1  00 

n 

78 

94 

qmitfas 

1  22 

Strikers 

86 

TrfilMtnm  sboTe  siirflHW .     . .     _ 

82 

-  

FOUNDRIES  AND  IRON  WORKS. 


Wage$  per  week,  iron  works  and  foundry. 


Occupotions. 


Tamers.  pUners.  and  drillers. 

Pattera-makeri 

Sofler  rlTetters 

JMIar  holders 

Smiths 


Arerage. 


Men. 


Holders 07  75 

7  25 

6  06 

7  75 
7  00 
6  80 
820 
4  76 


0196 
226 
216 

1  00 

2  16 
2  16 


s 
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GOYEBlfMENT  EXPLOlTl&S. 
Salarim  paid  poH-^ffioe  emplo]f4$. 


Oooapationt. 


Postmaster 

Chief  clerk 

SnperinteDdeiit 

Sight  clerks  (each) 

Sixteen  assorting  clerks  snd  telegraphers,  flmt  olass. . . 

Forty-two  sssortlng  clerks  sad  telegraphers,  second  class 

1  female  telegrapher,  ilrst  class 

6  femsle  telegraphers,  ssoond  class 


Wages. 

|S,«I27  01 

978  30 

827  80 

832  84  • 

88  78-812  18 

$8  0M4  00 

858 
882 

Per  Tear. 

Da 
Do. 
88.78  per  week,  InereasiBg  t9 
maximum  of  818-1*  per  week. 
From  88  to  8i  a  week,  iaereis 

ing  to  mazfannm  of  88.24. 
Increasing  to  f7.78. 
Increasing  to  84.15. 


It  must  be  taken  into  aooonnt  that  all  the  above  (including  telemphers)  are  GoYemment 
and  as  such  their  position  is  permanent,  and  thai  they  are  entitled  to  retir 


for  a  certain  nombiar  of  yean. 


retire  on  a  pension  alter 


pWyte, 


StUariwpmd  im  public  $ekooU, 


Oocnpations. 


888  88 
24388 

170  88 


878  88 
885  81 


Board  schoolmasters per  year..|$780  80tofl,5^  88 

Headmistress do.. 

Asaietant  masters do.. 

Assistant  mistresses do.. 

Board  school  inspector do.. 

Clerk  of,  board do  - 

Attendance  officers do.. 

Superintendent  of  attendant  officers do  ..  788  48 


1,480  88 
1,708  27 


OOBPOBATION  EMPLOYES. 
WagMpttid  per  annum  to  oarparation  emplcyA, 


Occupations. 


Town  cUrVi  dtpartmmt 

Town  clerk,  clerk  to  the  gas  oommii' 
tee,  aoUcitor  ahd  clerk  to  the  sewer* 
age  committee,  registrar  of  the  bor> 
ongh  court  of  record,  and  steward 
of  the  manor 

Xststes  clerk 

Conreyandng  derk 

Beglstrar  of  stock 

Seven  clerks,  ranging  from  i(140  to  £28 

Borough  ongin«er'$  dt^^artmtnt. 

Consulting  engineer,  engineer  to  the 
gas  and  water  and  sewage  farm  com' 
mittees 

Borough  surveyor  and  engineer 

Chief  aflsistant 

Seven  draftsmen,  ranging  fh>m  £200 
to  £66 

Private  Improvements,  notices,  ^., 
clerk 

Clerk 

Do 

Building  Burvevor. 

Two  assistants,  £104  each 

Surveyor  of  highways 

Foreman  of  scavengers 

Clerk  of  works  for  private  streets  im- 
provement  

Two  wharf  clerks,  £108  4t.  and  £66. . 

*  With  house,  coal,  and  gas. 
t  With  house. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


17.288  76 

1,070  88 

878  80 

730  00 

778  84 

8,221  80 


$878  80 

2,920  00 

978  80 

4,866  61 

1, 218  62 
488  00 
411  00 

1,216  82 

1, 012  23 
•1,005  00 

tool  67 

1878  88 
847  00 


Oocnpations. 


tinned. 


Clerk  of  works 

Assistant  clerk  of  works. 
Subordinate  employte.... 


Boiromg^  aesoimtaiU**  dqwftmsnt 


Borough  accountant 

Chief  clerk 

Six  clerks,  ranging  from  £86  to  £81 — 

Police  court  derk 

Collector    of    private    imiaovemeiit 

works  scconnts ..< 

Distrist  rate  and  rents : 

Three  clerks,  ranging  frtnn  £190 

to  £41 

Rent  collector 

Eight    rate  collectors,  1  at  £100 

and  7 at  £160 ,    6^888  48 

Private  improvement  worka,  7  olerka,  j 
ranging  from  £250  to  £81 S|47S88 


78 

88 
U 


1.' 

i,on88 

1.90118 
442  85 

18818 


1,81188 


HoaUh  doparttMiU. 


Medical  officer  of  health 

Chief  inspector  of  nuisances 

Analyst 

Wharf  superintendent 

Meat  inspector 

Fish  inspector 

3  inspectors  of  nuisances,  £104  each.. 

1  £80  for  keep  of  house  also. 
9  And  £50  traveling  expenses. 


g 


468  88 
Fees. 

078  88 


586U 
518  84 
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Wag€9  paid  to  corparaiian  employA — Continued. 


OoeapAtlonfl. 


MtaUh  ckpordiMnl— Continned. 

JCMiftger  of  disinfecting  station 

2  office  olerkn 

8  wharf  clerks 

3  attendants  al  lavatories 

2  lodieing-hoase  oaie-takers 

1  inspector  of  common  lodging-honses 

£tlmi0$  dtpartmmU, 

Estates  sarreyor 

Assistant  snrreyors 

PoKm  tMdJtre  hrigad*. 

Chief  eonstahle,  high  constable,  and 

billetmaster  

Sapetintendent  of  police 

Umspectorsofpobce 

87  sergeants  of  police 

170  policemen 

&Dtperintendents  of  Are  brigade 

Snrgeon  to  poUoe  force 

Mark€ti  and  /airt. 

Clerk  of  markets,  inspector  of  weights 

and  measnres,  &o 

Assistants 

Toll  coUeetor  and  assistants 

3  ton  coUectors  (£65,  £45 10«.  and  £44 
4t.) 

Assistants  weights  and  measures 

Office  assistant  and  gas  saperintendant 

OatUt  museum. 

Director  and  curator 

2  clerks 

Foreman 

Stoker  and  fitter 

11  attendants,  &c.,  ranging  from  £02 
to£7ie« 

VMosnUy  ChUe^free  Ubrmy  tmd  nat- 
ural hutcry  museum. 

Professor  of  natural  Boienoe 

Professor  of  chemistry 

Professor  of  mathematics 

Professor  of  language  and  literature . . 
Assistant  secretary  and  secretary  to 

science  dasses 

PhyslGal  demonstrator,  Ac 

Chemical  demonstrator 

Mechanical  assistants 

Chemical  assistants 

Assistant  curator 

Taxidermist 

Sngineer  and  assistant.... 

t  attendants 

Chief  librarian 

Assistant  librarian 

12  assistants  and  attendants  ranging 
ik«m  £78  to  £15  12» 

FubUe  parit  and  burial  grounds. 

Care-taker,  arboretum 

Care-taker,  meadows  ground 

Care-taker,  forest  paViiion 

*  £104,  £M  te..  £78. 

1  And  £70  for  house,  Ac. 

1  Per  week. 

6  And  house,  coal,  and  gas. 

J  And  £80  traveling  expenses. 

if  And  £5  4».  traveling  expenses. 

**  With  residence. 

If  And  proportion  of  class  fees. 

n  £91  and  £70  4s. 


$6oeii 

680  44 
•1,800  00 
870  68 
801  72 
120  62 


078  80 
442  85 


2,100  00 
«078  80 
tl0  58 
t8  02 
[O  60 
>1  63 
488  00 


J 
^1 


1,210  02 

1584  00 

870  58 

762  86 

11268  06 

864  27 


'1,400  00 
870  68 

600  88 
600  11 

2,002  41 


1,040  00 
1,040  00 
1,940  00 
1,940  00 

088  04 
073  80 

tt480  06 
442  86 
406  00 
870  68 
687  00 

tl786  60 
088  31 

1,006  00 
584  00 

2,075  00 


n 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


PubUe  parks  and  hurialffroundS'—CaaVd. 

Sexton  and  keepers  of  Basford  ceme- 
tery   

MiscsUansous. 

Clerk  to  the  peace 

Becorder 

Treasurer 

Coroner 

Clerk  to  the  magistrates 

UndersherifT 

Accountant  auditor 

Ligh  ting  Inspector 

Town-hall  keeper 

Keeper  municipal  offices 

Messenger 

Superintendent  of  Burgess  Park,  Ac. . . 

Sewage>farm  bailiif 

Late-rent  collector 

Horse  and  fodder  superintendent 

Mayor's  servant,  keeper  of  police  office 

and  exchange  rooms 

Pinder 

Assistant  to  Freman's  committee 

€^at  dfpartmsnt 

En  jdneer's  department : 

Engineer 

2  draftsmen 

Clerk  to  works 

Manager's  office : 

Oeneral  manager 

Chief  dork 

3  clerks 

Accountant's  office : 

Accountants 

Chief  clerk 

18  clerks  ranging  ftom  £100  to  £16, 

10» 

18  collectors  ranging  from  £150  to 

£8210« 

Miscellaneous: 

S.  Smith  A  Co.,  bankers 

Inspector 

Snbinspector 

8  Bupenntendraits  of  works 

11  clerks  at  works  ranging  from 

£125  to  £20 


162  00 
120  62 
120  62 


Water  dspartmsnt. 

Engineer's  office : 

Engineer 

Assistant  engineers 

Superintendent ■ 

2  clerks 

Manager's  office : 

iMuager 

Chief  clerk 

0  clerks  ranging  from  £120  to  £20. 

6  coUectors  ranging  from  £100  to 
£140  

Storekeeper 

Chief  assessor 

2  assessors 

Accountant  auditor 

Registrar  of  stock 

Laborers  on  streets,  Ao 


$456  00 


1,040  00 

817  67 

1,708  27 

Pees. 

6,858  81 


078  80 
6684  00 

$258  08 
{535  81 
810  82 
480  06 
mil.  210  02 
480  06 
389  82 

$413  06 
158  00 
121  00 


3,050  00 

iriri,097  00 

584  00 

2,019  00 
073  30 
♦**1,862  02 

1,210  02 
024  08 

4»842  00 

7,141  80 

780  00 

1,021  90 

778  04 

ttt8,001  21 

3,810  40 


1,940  00 

1.400  00 

6870  00 

285  00 

2,433  26 

6861  08 

1,700  09 


3, 874  20 
480  06 
778  04 
881  08 

m 

to  47 

§§  Five  shillings  per  week  extra  during  cricket 

season. 
HI]  And  house  and  £30  for  servant. 
1ltr£240and£170. 
*'*  £160,  £110.  and  £20. 
m£300,  £220.  and  £220. 
[See  miscellaneous. 
I  See  town  clerk's  department. 
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PSIOBS  OF  THE  NECESSARIES  OF  UFB. 
Prices  ofprovUUnu  and  other  leadimg  arHelee  of  caneumption. 


AitiolM. 


Flour,  raperflne,  per   14  ponnda 

(ftTenge) 

Beef: 

Beet  roMtiBC  pieoee  (per  pound) 


Price. 


Articles. 


10  44 

24 
Soup  pieoee./. j  |0  14to      10 


Comed 

Yeia: 

Fore-quftrter 
Hind-qiuurter 
Cheps 

Mutton: 

FOre-quuier. 
Hind-quarter 
Chop*  

Pork: 

Freeh 

Gomed 


Heme. 


15 
10 
U 
10 


18 

22 
34 
94 


24 

18 
18 
M 

24 


I   8eaeege 

.  Lard 

Butter*  . . .  / per  pound. 

Cheeee do  .. 

Potatoes per  peek . 

Milk peronart.. 

Eggs* perdoien.. 

Tea perponnd.. 

Coffee do  .. 

Sugar do... 

Rice do... 

Soap  (oomnion) do. . . 

Staroh do  — 

,  Coal perton.. 

'  OU  (ooal) per  gallon. 

Qas per  1,000  feet. 

Shirting 

Meetings 

PrinU.T: 


*  Yariee  with  season. 


AOBICULTXTRAL  WAGES. 


90  91 

fOOTta     00 

82  SO 

12  91 


24 
86 
24 


40 


07 

10 

2  12 

400 

91 

• 

07 

U 

U 

28 

08 

18 

Farm  laborers. 


Oooupatioi 


Plo 
Geaeialwork... 

Gardener 

Under  gardener 

Milking 

Oatttemaa 

Blacksmith 

Carpenter 

Boy 


Wi 


rujr. 


90  08 
05 
72 
87 
44 
06 
1  22 
1  10 
18 


«2  80 


The  above  flgares  are  takeu  fir(»m  the  books  of  a  proprietor  in  Not- 
tinghamshire who  farms  considerable  land  on  his  own  aoconnt.  All  the 
laborers  live  in  cottages  near  the  mansion  honse,  the  rents  of  which  aie 
as  follows :  There  are  fifty-five  cottages ;  one  rents  for  $14.60  per  qoar- 
ter,  the  others  from  $6.10  to  $2.56  per  qaarter,  the  average  prioe  being 
about  $3.50.  Farm  laborers  rarely  live  on  the  fJEurms  on  which  tiiey 
work  and  generally  receive  wages  and  provide  for  their  own  susteoaiioe. 

STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 
AseUUmte  in  retail  ehope  and  stores. 


Oocupatione. 


Loweet    HiglMat 


Drapers*  aseistants  (with  board) $100  <  $400 

Drapers*  assistanta,  female  (with  board) 100  <  2S0 

Head  salesmen  or  women  as  high  as | 1, 000 

Apprentioee  get  little  or  no  pay  for  first  year  and  in  some  oasea  pay  a  premium. 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAOES. 
Houaehold  wage»  in  towju. 


Oconpfttloiie. 


Hen  aervMitft  (per  year) 

Women  oooks 

Hoaaenialde 

Under  serranU 


Lowest. 


$60 
40 
40 


Highest. 


$125 

100 

75 


Arerftfe. 


$200 
75 
05 

00 


SHEFFIELD. 


REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WEB8TBR, 


In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  labor  circnlar  of  the  De- 
partment, dated  Febraary  15, 1884, 1  have  the  honor  to  report : 

In  giving  the  rates  of  wages  I  embrace  those  industries  which  belong 
to  this  consular  district.  This  will  exclude  ^< factories,  mills,  &c.,"  which 
interrogatory  I  conclude  refers  especially  to  textile  fabrics,  of  which 
there  are  no  factories  in  this  district.  There  are  also  no  glass- workers, 
ship  yards,  or  ship-building,  and  no  seamen.  I  omit  also  the  wages  of 
Government  employes,  as  the  consul-general  informs  me  that  these  will 
be  obtained  in  London. 

I  have  made  the  statistics  upon  male  labor  as  full  and  accurate  as 
possible  in  the  time  allowed,  following  out  the  suggestions  of  the  cir- 
cular as  to  averaging.  My  statements  upon  female  labor  must  be  of  a 
more  general  nature,  as  females  are  not  employed  in  this  district  to  any 
great  extent  as  compared  with  the  cotton,  woolen,  and  lace  districts. 

1.  THE  RATES  OF  WAGES  PAID  TO  EVERY  GLASS. 

I  have  made  diligent  inquiry  as  to  the  rates  of  wages  paid  at  the 
present  time,  and  have  compared  them  with  those  of  1878,  and  here- 
with give  the  result. 

GENERAL  TRADES. 
Wages  paid  ike  general  trades  in  ths  consular  district  of  Sheffield, 


OccnpatioDS. 


Building  trades :  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
masons,  bricklayers,  slaters,  plaster- 
ers, painters,  paperers^  plumbers  and 
fsas-ntters. 

XiAborers :  Hod-caniers  and  tenders 

Slacksmiths '. 

Strikets 

SriMS  founders 

Srass  finishers 

Hiick-makers : 

Clay-getters 

Grinders  (machine) 

Siftermen 

Mixermen 

Makers 

BOTS 

Wheelers  and  setters 

Bamers 

Drawers 

Ol^ar  makers : 

Women 

Forewomen 

Sorters  and  bondlers 


Time  of  employment. 


Per  week  of  49^  hours . 


do 

Per  week , 

do 

Per  week  of  54  hoars. 
do 


Per  week  of  50  hours 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Per  day 

Per  week  of  50  hours 

12  hours  adayand  Sundays. 
Per  week  of '60  hours 


Per  week. 
do... 


Lowest. 


92  A— LAB- 


51 


•Per  100. 


$6  00 


4  38 

6  07 
4  88 
8  26 

7  29 

4  05 

5  67 

8  40 
58a 

6  32 


607 
656 
5  83 

*16 
1  82 
1  21 


Highest. 


$8  50 


6  07 
8  75 
5  83 
0  24 

7  78 

5  06 

6  56 
4  05 

6  66 

7  29 


6  56 

7  29 
6  56 

•36 
4  86 
3  04 


ATorage. 


$8  00 


5  10 

7  00 

5  10 

8  61 
7  41 

4  38 

6  07 
3  65 
6  07 
6  56 

86 
82 
80 
07 


6 
6 
6 


•24 
8  65 
2  1» 
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Wage$paid  the  general  trades  in  the  consular  dUtriot  of  Sheffield — Continaed. 


OccnpatiosB. 

Time  of  employment. 

Lowest. 

Higbest. 

Aversge. 

CiblDet-mftken - 

Per  week  of  54  boon 

Piece-work 

$6  80 

5  10 
607 
607 

4  38 

$9  70 

14  50 
Vi  16 
12  16 

559 

ffiSl 

Coopers : 

Wet 

97» 

Dry* 

do 

8  51 

Pi*ckinff-OM0  oiftkon* ,....,, 

do 

8  51 

DriverH : 

Drnytdoii 

Per  week  of  90  to  70  boars. . 
Per  week  of  70  to  80  hours. . 

5  10 

Cabmen t 

510 

TrHmwav.... 

Per  week  (16  hoars  per  day) 
.....  do    

5  63 
5  i^ 
3  40 
3  40 

9  73 
5  83 
2  43 

680 
6  80 
4  13  ' 
4  13 

19  46 
8  75 
3  89 

607 

Otunibufi...... 

607 

TrMni-miftrdii    ....................... 

do 

3S5 

OniQ  ibas-if  uards 

do 

365 

Tailors : 

Cutters 

Per  week 

14  59 

Tail«M-s         

Piece-work 

729 

Ma4*hinists  (women) 

do 

se 

Wheelwrights : 

Best  whfHil wriffhts  (wood) 

Per  week 

8  75 

BlHcksmiths    

do 

799 

Strikers 

do 

446 

Foremen  

Per  week  of  45  faonra  . .  . . 

729 

do 

4  86 

Steel  nit'lting: 

TeemorM 

Per  week  of  (H)  hoars 

do 

8  51 

6  80 
4  38 

7  2» 
121 

9  73 
7  29 
5  10 
0  48 
3  65 

875 

PuIlt*rs-oat 

70S 

CokiMS 

do 

486 

Piit-mnkers 

.:::.. do. ..:.....:;;: :: 

8  51 

Celljiv.lad 

do 

1  82 

Steel  lolliuK: 

Foremen 

Per  week  of  48  hoars    . .  . . 

10  94 

Rollers 

do 

8  75 

Files: 

Forsors 

Piece-work 

7  29 
6  07 
6  3-2 

8  51 

6  07 
182 

7  29 
7  29 

10  94 
7  29 
1  82 

6  32 

9  73 

7  29 
9  73 
6  32 

8  51 
6  07 
8  .11 
4  38 
6  32 
680 

486 
6  07 

3  65 
1  09 

4  86 
6  07 

8  51 

6  07 

5  83 

5  83 
1  82 

9  73 

7  29 
12  16 

6  07 
1  46 

10  94 

6  51 

7  29  . 
13  37  ! 

7  29 
2  43 

10  94 

8  51 
13  37 

9  73 
2  4.3 
7  78 

13  37 
10  94 

14  .^19 
7  29 

973 
7  29 
9  73 

6  07 

7  29 

7  78 

12  16 

12  16 

9  73 

2  92 

973 

8  51 
12  16 

7  29 

729 

8  51 
255 

12  16 

9  73 
14  59 

8  51 
243 

8  51 

Strikers 

.....  do 

680 

Hardeners 

do 

656 

Grinders 

....  do 

973 

Catteis: 

Men    . .  

do 

632 

Women 

do 

1  94 

Saws: 

Lonj!  andcircnlar  saw  smiths 

do 

8  75 

Sliort'-saw  smiths 

Grinders  

do 

do 

753 

11  19 

Jiandle-makers..... 

do     

7  78 

Kubbers  (women)..... 

do 

2  19 

Half leners  ... , 

do 

7  29 

Edge  to'ls: 

ForstPrs 

do 

10  21 

Strikers 

do 

8  51 

Grinders 

....  do........... 

11  67 

fiaideners 

do 

680 

Sheep-shears : 

Forgers 

do 

924 

Strikers 

do 

63S 

Grinders * 

do 

934 

Aassistant 

do 

5  10 

Hard*  ner 

do 

6  89 

Bender  

do 

7  S8 

Pocket  cutlery: 

Bladi  ■•forgers 

do 

851 

Grinders  

do 

899 

Cutlers  (putters- together) 

do 

697 

W  betters  and  wipera  (girls) 

Table  cut  ery: 

Forirers  

.....  do 

do 

18S 
8  75 

Strikers 

do 

632 

(yrinders 

do 

973 

Hart4'ra    

do 

633 

Tabit)  Corks  (steel) : 

Forgi-rs      

do 

607 

Grinders  

do 

6  19 

Filers  (women) 

do 

2  06 

Kazors : 

Forgers 

do 

11  19 

Strikers 

do 

8  75 

G nndera  

do 

13  37 

Setters-in 

do                

680 

Putting-up  (women) 

Per  week  of  60  hours 

182 

*  Go  on t  packing. 


t  Are  estimated  to  receive  $2.43  to  $2.92  in  glita^  See, 
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Wages  paid  the  general  trades  in  the  consular  district  of  Sheffield — ContiQued. 


OccupationM. 


8ci«sors: 

Poncere 

Grinders 

Fliers 

PiitterB-together 

Holers  and  hardeners . 
BiirnUhers  (ivomeu).. 

Dres.<ters  (women) 

JDectro-plate : 

Stampers 


Pieroe-workers 

Braziers  

Boffers : 

Men 

'Women 

Chasers 

Ea^raTers 

BurnUh<'r»  (women) 

Britannia  metal: 

Spinners 

Stampers 

Casterrt 

Makers-np  

BurnUhers 

KublHM'A(prls) 

IroD,  imn  foundries,  machine-shops,  &o. : 
Puddlers 

Uiidfrhand 

Shinglers 

AH»i8tsmt  : 

Ball  fnrnacemon 

U  tiderhand 

Cbiirroal  lumpers 

Rollers 

A  Msiflf  ant 

Metal  rt'finers 

Pliite-rullers 

Fnmacemen 

Firt-men   

Scale-raelters, 

Forj^eroea  ...* 

Lc  vt*rn»en , 

Bogterarn  , 

Haiumer-d  rivers 

Pattern-makers 

Holders  * 

Fettlrrs 

Laborers 

Iron-tmilers 

Tvre- rollers 

AJaehinists    

Patternmakers  

Joiners 

Turners , 

Eneiue-fltters 

Bla4-k!«miths 

Millwrights 

Apprentices  (according  to  age) 

Seller- makers : 

Kiveiers  nnd  backers 

Holdem-on 

Flangers 

Blucksroiths 

Apprentices  (according  to  age) 

Bivet  boys 

LAborers  or  helpers 

EnLlneroen 

S^flway  employes  :  * 

Engine-drivers 

Firemen 

Pa'tsenger-giiards 

Go<MlA-gmirils 

Watchmen s 

Pointsmen 


Time  of  employment. 


Piooe-work. 

do  .... 

do  .... 

do    ... 

do  .... 

do  .... 

do.... 


TTsaally  piece-work,  when 
time  will  average  55  boors 
per  week. 

do 

, do 


.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

do 


Pieoe-work 

d.>  .... 

do.... 

«lo  .... 

do... 

do  .... 


Per  week  of  50  hours 
do 


do 
.do 
do 
do 
do 


Per  week  of  55  hours. 

do 

Per  week  of  67  hours. 
Per  week  of  55  hours. 
, do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Per  week  of  54  hours. 

do 

do 

do     

Per  week  of  55  hours. 

IVr  week  iif  57  hours 

Per  week  of  54  hours 

do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

.do 

.do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 

do 


Per  week  of  59  honrs. 


Per  day  of  12  honrs 

do     

Per  week     

12  hours  per  day,  per  week. 

do 

8  or  12  honrs  per  day,  per 
week. 


Lowest. 


$7  29 
9  73 
6  07 
d  07 
6  32 
94 
94 


1 
1 


7  29 


7  29 
7  29 

6  80 
2  9i 

7  29 

7  29 
2  43 

8  61 
7  29 
7  29 
7  29 
2  43 
1  94 

7  78 


12  16 
8  75 


6  07 


9  73 
6  56 


14  59 

13  37 

7  29 


12  16 


7  78 

8  '26 
6  32 
4  38 
3  04 

13  37 

6  83 

7  29 
6  07 


5 
8 
7 


H3 
26 
29 


6  32 
1  21 

6  80 
4  86 
6  56 
6  07 
1 
1 
4 


21 
21 
38 
6  07 


21 
48 
86 
59 
86 
59 


Highest 


19  73 
10  94 


7 
7 
7 


29 
29 
29 


2  92 
2  92 

8  51 


8  51 
12  16 

7  78 

4  88 

12  16 

12  16 

2  92 

10  94 

9  73 
9  73 
9  73 

92 
92 


2 
2 


8  02 

5  34 
14  59 

9  73 
12  16 

8  75 
14  59 
14  59 

8  9» 
10  94 
19  46 
18  23 
10  94 

8  51 
38  23 

7  90 

6  07 

7  29 

8  '2M 

9  24 
6  80 
6  07 
5  10 

14  59 

8  75 
8  26 


7 
8 


20 
75 


8  75 
8  51 
8  02 
2  92 


7 
6 
7 
7 
2 
1 
4 
7 


63 
59 
29 
29 
43 
44 
86 
29 


1  82 
1  H3 
9  73 
7  29 

6  07 

7  29 


Averaga. 


$7  79 
10  4ft 

6  32 
032 
«  56 
2  67 
2  e 

7  7g 


7  78 

8  7& 

7  2» 

8  40 
8  51 
8  61 
2  52> 

8  75 
8  2ft 
8  2ft 
78 
52 


7 
2 

2  19 

7  7g 
634 

12  8» 

8  9» 

12  1ft 
7  2» 

14  5» 
10  94 

7  2» 
10  94 

15  80^ 
14  5» 

8  51 
8  51 

14  59> 
7  90 

6  07 

7  2» 

7  90 

8  51 
6  44 
5  10 

3  8» 

13  62 


7 
7 


7& 
78 

6  32 

7  7ft 

8  5ft 
7  Sa 
7  2» 
2  1» 


7 
6 


2» 

10 


6  80 


6 

1 
1 

4 


5ft 
58 
38 
50 


6  32 

1  4ft 

1  0» 
6  80 
6  32 
6  84 
6  32 


**  The  nniforms  worn  by  railway  men  are  fuminhed  free  by  the  companies  in  addition  to  their  wages, 
^en  in  goo<l8  department  work  6  days  per  week ;  in  passenger  department  7  days  pnr  \«  eek. 
Kngiue  diivers  working  18  hours  get  pay  fur  2  days ;  14  hours*  pay  for  1^  days ;  16  hours'  pay  for  1^ 
days. 
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Wage$  paid  the  general  trades  in  the  oomular  distriot  of  SkeglM — Continned. 


Oceapatioiu. 


BaUwav  employda— ConUnned. 

PMflenfrer  porters 

Ooods-porters 

Engine-flttert 

CftniaKeand  waicon  examiners 

Carriage  and  wagon  greasers  (boys) 

Laborers 

Grocers : 

Managers 

First  conntermen 

Second  countennen 

Porters 

Youths 

Boys  

Dry-goods: 

Bayers  and  managers  (male)* 

Assistants,  oountermen  t — 


Time  of  employment. 


12  boars  per  day,  per  week. 
do 

11  boors  per  day,  per  week . 

12  boars  per  day,  per  week. 

do 

do 


Per  week  of  70  to  80  boors. 
do 


.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 


Lowest. 


Hlgbeati   ATersga 


Per  annum 

70  to  80  boors  per  week,  per 

annum. 
do 


Per  annum 
do  ... 


Women,  salest 

Household  servants  (towns  and  cities) : 

Cook,  female 

Kitobenmaid 

Houiiemald | do 

Kumemaid do .' 

Coachman |  Kot  in  house,  per  week 

Groom ; do 

Gardener ' do 


do   ... 

Per  annum 


Undergardener 

GeneriU  servant,  when  only  one  kept. 
Agricultural    laborers    and  nousehoid 
(country)  servants: 

Laborers,  without  board  and  lodging 

Female  servants 

Corporation  employes : 

l^olice  Per  week  of  56  hours 


Per  week.. 
Per  annum 


.do 


Laborera,  street do 

Scavengers do 

Night-soil  men i do 

Lamplightora ' do 

Printers  and  printing  offices :  ' 

News    compositors,     night     piece     Per  week  of  53  hours 

bands. 
"  Stab."  or  the  establishment  hands, 
get  $8.76  for  a  week  of  53  hours, 
and  6  cents  per  hour  aftor  10  p.  m., 
and  will  average  $10.21. 

Press  and  maohinemen 

Headers 

Copy-holders,  youths 

Boys 

Jobbing  hsndu,    compositors,    and 

machine  or  press  men. 
Lithographers : 

Artists 

Foremen 

Printers 

.Engravers,  copperplate,  writing, 
or  ornamental. t 


.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Per  week  of  48  boors . 
Per  week  of  54  hours. 

do    

Per  week  of  48  hours 


$3  05 
488 

•  07 

0  07 

1  21 
8  80 

8  51  I 
729  ' 
607- 
488 
104, 
1  21  ! 

486  65 

121  66  j 

I 

07  33  • 

72  00 
29  10 
4H  66 
20  19 
5  83  I 

4  86  ' 

5  83  ' 
3  65 

48  66 


4  38 
88  03 


$4  38 

5  10 
8  51 

7  20 

1  04 
486 

14  50 

8  75 
7  29 

6  07 

2  02 
1  04 

1,216  62 
243  3S 

170  32 

121  66 
48  66 
77  86 
48  66 

7  29 

6  07 

7  29 
5  10 

72  90 


5  34 

68  13 


I 


7  53 

0  78 

2  92 

97 


I 


9  73 

8  02 
6  80 

9  73 


8  51 
11  19 

1  86 

2  43 


14  59 

11  19 

8  51 

14  50 


481 

6» 

«n 

156 
4S 

UK 
778 
69 
4M 

2a 

144 

719  07 
1M66 

145  99 

77  86 

8893 

56  30 

38  93 

638 

90T 

638 

438 

63  16 


488 
48  68 

730 
481 
488 
488 
5  19 

10  70 

10  21 


SOS 
10  21 
438 
146 
7SI 


12  16 
875 
753 

13  16 


*  Do  not  live  on  the  premises. 

t  These  live  and  lodge  on  the  premises  in  addition.  They  also  add  to  their  earnings  by  preratBBS: 
A  small  peroeneage  for  selling  off  old  goods. 

X  Mucu  of  this  engraving  is  given  out  to  men  who  work  for  the  trade,  employing  aa^staats,  sad 
naming  more  than  the  wages  given  above. 
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2.  COST  OF  LIVING. 

The  eoat  of  living  io  the  laboring  oloBses;  ikepricM  paid  for  the  necesmries  of  life;  the 
prieei  of  ike  artielea,  and  their  nature,  which  are  actually  consumed  by  the  tvork-peopl^^ 
and  their  familiee. 


Articles. 


Vhyar: 

Saperfin* per  stone.. 

Bisoatt do  .. 

Best  baker's do 

Ostmeal — perpeok  of  Spoands.. 

Bresd perloaf  of  2pounds.. 

Bmoo per  poand.. 

Hftins -      do 

Lftrd do... 

Batter do 

Glieese do 

Xice do  ... 

Peas,  dried per  quart.. 

New.laid Ufor.. 

ForeijCBi    Irish,    French    and 

German 20  fur. . 

Tea,  black per  pound.. 

Cdfee do  ... 

Sngar  (raw  or  lump) do  . . . 

Molasses do  .. 

Simp do... 

Soap,  common do 

Starch do  .. 

Coal per  ton  of  20  cwts.. 

Gas per  1,000  feet.. 

Paraffin  (kerosene) per  qnart  . 

Fish per  poand . . 

Beef do 

Hntton , do  ... 


90  09  to 
15 
12 
28 
16 
3 


40 

24 

4 

4 

4 

5 

2  43 


4 

0 

15 


84 
82 
6 
16 
20 
16 

32 ; 

80  I 

V 

I 

24  j 

24! 
60; 
82 

7 

3 

6 

8 

0 

8  65 

62 

6 
12 
22 
24 


Articles. 


Price. 


Potatoes . .  per  stone 

Shirtings: 

Brown .per  yard. 

Bleached..... do  .. 

Woolen do... 

Union, cotton  and  wool. do. . . 

Sheetings do... 

Flannel: 

Medinm do  .. 

Scarlet do  .. 

Prints do... 

Serges  and  reps do . . . 

Satin  cloths do  .. 

Boots: 

Men's  heavy 

Women's 

Salt  of  clothes: 

Sanday   for  man 

Working do... 

Dress  for  woman : 

Sanday  

Workmg 

Fonr-Tooraeu  tenement,  acconliog 
to  neighborhood,  tne  of  rales 
and  taxes,  which  are  paid  by 
Uie  owner,  per  week 
Six  or  seven  room  tenements,  raU^s 
and  taxes  to  pay,  which  would 
bo  about  25  per  cent,  of  the 
rental per  annum . . 


10  24  to  10  8# 


6 

9 

80 

17 

13 

24 

24* 

9 

24 

21 

1  82 
70 

6  07 
6  07 


3 
1 


04 
83 


.  I 


85 


11 
17 

29 

4S 
62 
18 
48 

82 

8  6& 

1  Si 

24  88 
16  CO 

8  51 

2  6^ 


1  21 


68  13      87  5» 


Food  is  cheaper  at  the  present  time  than  for  many  years. 


3.  PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGE-BATES. 

The  rates  of  wages  at  present,  in  many  branches  of  trade,  are  from  5 
to  10  per  cent,  lower  than  in  1878,  and  not  only  are  the  rates  of  wage» 
lower,  bnt  the  earnings  of  the  laboring  classes  are  still  farther  reduced 
by  the  lessened  demand  for  their  work.  Bat  few  manufacturers  in  this* 
district  are  employing  their  men  on  full  time.  Oreat  depression  pre- 
Tails  in  nearly  all  trades.  Whitsuntide  has  just  passed,  and  instead  of 
one  or  two  holidays,  as  is  usual  in  good  times,  most  of  the  large  employ- 
ers were  glad  to  give  the  whole  week. 

Again,  machinery  is  coming  into  more  general  use  than  formerly* 
This  is  true  especially  of  the  file  trade.  This  has  its  effect  in  diminish- 
ing the  demand  for  hand-labor.  A  grinding  machine  has  also  been  in- 
vented in  Sheffield  that  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  that  branch  of  labor. 
The  sharp  competition  of  other  countries,  notably  Germany,  is  another 
condition  unfavorable  with  which  the  Sheffield  industries  have  to  con- 
tend* 

4.  HABITS  OF  THE  WOBKING   GLASSES. 

The  workingmen  cannot  be  said  to  be  steady  in  the  sense  of  keeping 
steadily  at  their  work.  Their  employers  do  not  compel  them  to  observe 
BO  strictly  certain  hours,  as  is  done  in  our  own  country.  They  are  eas- 
ily turned  aside  from  their  daily  labor  by  their  own  pleasures,  and  they 
spend  their  time  as  recklessly  as  they  do  their  money.  A  game  of  cricket 
or  foot-ball  will  call  thousands  away  from  their  bread-winning,  eveu  in 
the  busiest  times.    And  less  innocent  pastimes,  such  as  pigeon-shoot* 
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ingy  rabit-coarsing,  and  handicapping  prevail  to  a  great  extent  and  cause 
a  vast  los3  of  time  and  money.  The  public  house  is  the  chief  central 
inflnence  that  keeps  alive  and  active  these  and  other  forms  of  gam- 
bling. 

Betting  npon  horse  races  is  indulged  in  by  crowds  of  men,  encouraged, 
it  may  be  presumed,  by  the  example  of  their  superiors  in  the  social  scale 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  On  racing  days  multitudes  of  men  may  be 
8een  on  the  corners  of  the  streets  anxiously  waiting  for  the  name  of  the 
winning  horse. 

Habits  of  thrift  and  economy  do  not  prevail  extensively  among  the 
working  population,  and  but  few,  comparatively,  make  much  effort  to 
provide  an  inde|)endence  for  the  future,  even  where  the  earnings  are 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  lay  by  a  little. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  condition  of  the  workingman  !  It  may  be 
sought,  in  part,  in  the  want  of  early  education  and  good  moral  training 
at  home.  Their  fathers  before  them,  it  may  be,  set  them  no  better  ex- 
ample than  the  present  generation  offers  to  their  children.  The  con- 
ditions of  society  are  anch,  and  the  lines  between  classes  are  so  sharply 
defined,  that  tlie  workingman  almost  necessarily  conies  to  feel  that 
there  is  but  little  hope  of  his  stepi)ing  out  and  up.  He  is,  as  it  were, 
bound  to  his  surroundings,  and  must  find  all  his  ])lea8urc  and  associa- 
tions on  that  level.  He  is,  in  many  cases,  too  independent  to  run  the 
risk  of  being  ]mtrouized  by  those  above  him,  and  he  therefore  seldom 
«omes  under  influences  that  might  tend  to  elevate  him.  The  church  is 
too  well  dressed  a  place  for  him  to  go  up  to,  and  when  the  church  comes 
down  to  him  he  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  no  doubt  often  erroneously,  a 
spirit  of  condescension  that  fails  to  win.  If  it  be  that  many  have  lost 
this  independence  and  have  degenerated  into  servility,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  influences  that  have  surrounded  them.  And  yet,  with  all 
drawbacks,  the  workingman  is  free  enough  to  be  much  better  than  he 
is,  more  thrifty,  more  self-respecting,  and  able  to  provide  far  better  for 
his  family  than  he  does.  There  are  among  them  many  honorable  ex- 
amples to  prove  this.  The  Sheffield  workingman  is  too  sensible,  too  kind- 
hearted  not  to  try  to  place  his  family,  if  not  himself,  in  a  better  posi- 
tion, were  there  not  some  great  inflnence  for  evil  around  and  within 
him,  keeping  him  by  force  on  the  same  dead  level,  or  on  the  downward 
grade.  What  is  that  influence  f  The  all  pervading  power  of  drink.  Could 
that  be  removed,  the  better  manhood  that  is  in  him  would  assert  itself. 
He  would  stand  erect  and  would  become  in  time  truly  independents  He 
would  soon  be  in  a  position  to  claim  all  that  was  really'  his  due.  This 
might  revolutionize  methods  of  trade  and  the  relations  of  master  and 
man,b(it  it  would  be  for  the  better,  and  we  should  soon  seeanew  Sheffield. 

There  is  in  this  town  one  licensed  house  for  the  sale  of  beer  or  beer 
and  spirits  to  less  than  every  200  of  the  population.  The  great  majority 
of  these  are  mainly  supported  by  the  working  people.  After  this  heavy 
tax  upon  their  weekly  wages  how  can  more  than  a  pittance  remain  f 
The  public  house  has  a  stronghold  upon  its  frequenters.  Besides  a  de- 
structive appetite,  it  fosters  a  false  standard  of  honor.  The  man  who 
does  not  spend  his  money  freely  in  drink,  treating  and  being  treated, 
is  looked  down  upon  by  his  class. 

The  fault  of  improvidence  is  not  all  with  the  men.  Many  of  the  wives 
are  addicted  to  drink.  Great  temptation  is  put  in  their  way  by  the 
licensed  grocery-shops  where  beer  is  sold  to  be  drank  off  the  premises. 
At  these  shops  beer  is  said  to  be  sold  to  women  and  charged  as  sa^r  or 
other  groceries.  This  is  rendered  easy  by  the  very  common  custom  of 
the  wife's  buying  the  family  supplies  instead  of  the  husband.    It  issaid 
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that  one  workingman,  seeing  the  great  quantity  of  ^<  soap  "  that  came 
into  his  family,  with  very  little  cleanliness  to  show  for  it,  inquired  into 
the  matter,  with  the  result  that  he  took  the  business  of  buying  into  his 
own  hands,  fle  purchased  at  a  co-operative  store,  and  saved  $1.25  per 
week. 

The  knowledge  that  ample  provision  is  made  in  the  '^  union,"  tends 
to  foster  habits  of  improvidence  in  the  poor.  A  palace  of  a  poor-house 
has  recently  been  built  in  Sheffield  at  a  cost  of  more  than  a  million  of 
dollars,  to  accommodate  at  present  1,662  paupers;  to  be  enlarged  as  re- 
quired. There  is  another,  with  a  capacity  of  perhaps  one-third  the 
above  number.  Pauperism  seems  to  be  encouraged  by  being  made  very 
<K>mfortable  and  respectable,  or,  at  least,  too  little  to  be  dreaded. 

5.  FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPL0T]6. 

The  situation  may  not  unfairly  be  said  to  be  a  sort  of  '^  armed  neu- 
trality," masters  and  men  being  ever  on  the  alert  to  use  any  opportunity 
to  ]>i  omote  their  own  advantage.  It  is  the  old  conflict  between  capital 
and  hibor,  leading  to  more  or  less  of  jealousy  and  frictiou,  but  not  seri- 
ously hindering  the  prosperity  of  the  various  branches  of  trade.  The 
individuality  and  independence  of  the  Sheffield  workingman  is  excep- 
tionally strong  as  compared  with  other  great  towns. 

6.  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Organizations  for  their  own  protection  exist  among  the  workmen  in 
nearly  all  trades.  Their  laws  are  stringent  and  rigorously  enforced, 
especially  in  times  of  good  trade.  Of  late  years  "ratting"  and  other 
acts  of  violence  against  nonunion  men  are  seldom  resorted  to. 

Trades-unions  under  good  leaders  have,  no  doubt,  been  a  blessing  to 
the  workmen  in  protecting  them  against  oppressive  exactions.  They 
are  acknowledged  to  be  a  benetlt  to  the  eraplo^^er  also,  in  making  prices 
more  stable  and  healthy.  In  times  of  great  depression,  when  compe- 
tition is  great,  the  '^little  masters,"  as  the  small  manufacturers  are 
<^alled,  would  reduce  wages  unless  they  were  controlled  by  the  "  union." 
Tliis  would  soon  bring  down  the  price  of  manufactures  to  the  injury  of 
the  larger  employers. 

The  power  of  trades- unions  was  formerly  so  great  that  they  actually 
<^ompelled  employers  to  discharge  non-union  men.  The  penalty  for  non- 
compliance was  the  withdrawal  of  all  union  men  from  work,  leaving  the 
-employer  helpless.  Moreover,  the  men  thus  withdrawn  were  supported 
by  the  union,  and  their  employers  were  compelled  to  refund  to  the  union 
the  amount  that  had  been  paid  for  their  support  before  they  were  allowed 
to  return  to  their  work.  This  was  submitted  to  by  individual  firms 
rather  than  to  face  the  loss  of  business  and  the  expense  of  fighting  the 
anion.  Now,  in  many  cases,  union  and  uou  union  men  work  side  by 
side,  but  the  number  of  union  men  is  so  much  greater  that  they  can 
demand  their  scale  of  wages. 

Counter  organizations  of  capital  exist,  but  little  is  heard  of  them,  and 
their  efficiency  is  confined  to  the  larger  industries  of  coal  mining  and 
iron.  If  they  exist  at  all  they  are  inactive  in  the  distinctive  Sheffield 
trades. 

7.  STRIKES. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  strikes  and  arbitration  as  of  organizations  of 
oapital.    They  occur  in  the  great  iron  and  coal  mining  industries,  not 
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often  in  this  district^  where  disputes  are  usually  settled  by  conference 
between  masters  and  men,  with  the  intervention  of  the  trades-union 
leaders. 

8.   HOW  PUBOHASES  ABE  MADE,  ETC. 

They  are  absolutely  free  to  purchase  as  they  choose,  made  so  by  the 
truck  act  passed  by  Parliament  some  years  since.  Laborers  are  paid 
weekly,  usually  on  Saturday  at  noon,  in  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

9.  CO  OPEBATIVB  SOCIETIES. 

In  this  immediate  district  co  operative  societies  have  been  moderately 
prosperous.  They  do  offer  great  advantages  in  the  purchase  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  they  would  prove  a  great  benefit  to  the  laboring 
population  if  they  could  be  induced  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. But  the  masses  of  them  are  so  wanting  in  thrift,  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  buying  in  the  smallest  quantities,  that  they  seldom 
have  the  ability  to  purchase  in  quantity  at  a  co-operative  store,  or  to 
become  members.  Shares  cost  £1  each.  To  become  a  member  a  per- 
son must  own  five  shares.  Upon  this  amount  he  will  receive  5  per  cent, 
interest  annually,  and,  in  addition,  a  dividend  half  yearly,  according  to 
tiie  earnings.  In  the  country,  generally,  these  societies  seem  to  have 
been  a  success.  The  sixteenth  annual  co-operative  congress  was  very 
recently  held  at  Derby.  The  annual  report  shows  that  at  the  end  of 
1882  there  was  in  England  and  Wales  1,053  societies.  The  aggi^gate 
membership  were  573,000;  the  sales  $111,929,500,  and  the  net  profits 
$8,662,370.  The  share  capital  was  $34,065,500,  and  the  loan  capital 
$6,229,120. 

In  Scotland  there  were  282  societies,  with  87,700  members.  In  Ire- 
land there  were  11  societies,  the  whole  number  of  societies  being  1,346. 
It  is  probable  that  the  success  of  cooperative  societies  depends  more 
upon  well-to-do  people,  above  the  working  class  proper,  than  upon  the 
masses  who  most  need  their  benefits. 

10.   CONDITION  OP  THE  WOEKlNa  CLASSES. 

There  are  several  grades  of  working  people.  What  is  said  under  this 
head  will  apply  more  particularly  to  that  large  class  who  are  the  bone 
and  muscle  of  the  heavy  industries  of  this  district.  To  an  observer  their 
general  condition  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  If  it  is  not  one  of  suf- 
fering to  very  great  numbers  of  them,  it  is  because  use  has  become 
second  nature,  and  they  have  settled  down  to  a  stolid  indifference  as  to 
their  own  welfare  and  that  of  their  children.  To  this  multitude  of  chil- 
dren the  "board  schools,"  with  their  ample  and  excellent  advantages 
and  compulsory  attendance,  come  as  an  incalculable  blessing.  This  is 
the  one  great  influence  for  good  that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  es- 
timating the  future  of  this  great  class  of  the  population.  Under  an  able 
board  of  management,  with  a  devoted  and  cultured  band  of  teachers, 
these  schools  are  doing  an  admirable  work  for  the  elevation  of  the  com- 
ing generation. 

The  house  of  the  average  workingmen  is  a  four  roomed  tenement,  at  a 
weekly  rent  of  85  cents  to  $1.21,  according  to  the  neighborhood.  What 
this  dwelling  is  as  a  home  depends  principally  upon  the  wife.  Some  wo- 
men, even  with  the  most  straitened  means,  will  manage  to  keep  the  house 
tidy  and  cheerful.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  cannot  be  said  of  the 
majority.    They  are  as  a  rule,  sadly  ignorant  and  wanting  in  ability  to 
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make  the  most  of  what  they  have.  Like  the  men,  they  are  wasteful  and 
improvident.  They  spend  lavishly  while  they  have  anything  to  spend 
and  then  exist  on  the  smallest  pittance  till  the  next  week's  wage  comes 
in,  having  the  pawnshop  as  last  resort* 

MANNER  AND  COST  OP  LIVING. 

Below  is  given  the  resalt  of  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  cost  of  living  per 
week  of  a  fumily  consisting  of  husband,  wife,  and  three  children,  the 
man  earning  $6.07  per  week — not  the  best  paid,  nor  by  any  means  the 
worst.  This  is  made  from  the  statements  of  intelligent  men  giving  their 
own  experience : 

Rent,  inelading  taxes  and  water  snpply |0  97 

Fuel  and  light 36 

Qroceries — eugar,  tea,  coffee,  &.o 60 

Batcher's  meat , 97 

Clothing,  and  boots  and  shoes 85 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 36 

Bread 97 

Beer 36 

Tobacco 12 

School  pence 12 

Trade  societjr 24 

Friendly  society 12 

6  04 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  income  of  a  family  is  often  augmented  by 
the  letting  of  lodgings  to  unmarried  men  who  pay  about  60  cents  per 
week  for  a  bed,  two  men  often  occupying  the  same  l»ed.  It  is  presumed 
that  the  amount  of  meat  given  above  is  chiefly  consumed  by  the  head 
of  the  family,  especially  where  a  heavy  tra<ie  is  followed.  Great  num- 
bers of  families  do  not  live  as  well  as  the  above,  making  less  money  and 
spending  more  in  beer.  The  women  and  children  live  largely  upon 
bread,  or  bread  and  butter  or  dripping,  washed  down  with  cheap  tea, 
supplemented  by  pennyworth's  of  cheese  or  scraps  of  bacon  from  the 
corner  grocery.  This  by  way  of  dinner,  such  luxuries  not  being  afforded 
at  breakfast  or  tea.  The  children  often  take  their  meals  alfresoo^  a  slice 
of  bread  with  dripping  or  treacle. 

At  present  provisions  are  cheaper  than  for  many  years,  but  the  poor 
buy  in  such  small  quantities  that  they  get  no  benefit  from  the  lower 
prices.  Their  pennyworth  of  canned  meat,  and  their  pennyworth  of 
cheese  is  no  larger,  and  their  few  pounds  of  coal,  wheeled  home  by  a 
child  in  a  small  barrow,  is  purchased  at  a  ruinous  rate  compared  with 
the  price  per  ton.  The  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty ;  their 
poverty  is  largely  the  result  of  their  improvidence,  and  their  improvi- 
dence is  the  result  of  their  drinking  habits,  even  when  they  are  not 
drunken,  for  the  amount  spent  weekly  in  beer  would  give  the  working- 
man  better  food,  better  clothes,  and  a  better  home. 

It  will  surprise  a  stranger  visiting  a  poor  quarter  to  see  the  amount 
of  business  done  in  the  "  beer  out  ^  trade,  viz,  by  grocers  licensed  to 
sell  beer  <^  not  to  be  drank  on  the  premises."  These  houses  abound 
and  are  a  great  source  of  evil  to  the  wives  of  the  workiugmen. 

HOUSE  SENTS. 

Bents  vary  according  to  neighborhood,  respectability  having  to  be 
paid  for.  The  cheaper  houses,  of  three  or  four  rooms,  will  pay  from 
85  cents  to  $1.21  per  week.    This  includes  taxes  and  water.    Houses 
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of  a  better  class,  say  of  six  roomSt  will  range  from  $58^9  to  $87.59  per 
annnm,  with  taxes  and  water  rate  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant  This  de- 
scription of  house  will  be  occupied  by  the  better  paid  artisansi  clerks, 
and  small  manufacturers.  A  small  step  up  in  the  social  scale  makes  a 
great  increase  in  expenditure. 

As  to  the  poorer  class  of  workmen's  dwellings — such  as  were  pictured 
in  a  late  number  of  Harper's  Magazine — one  reason  for  their  dilapidated 
condition  is  the  nature  of  the  landlord's  tenancy.  The  laud  upon  which 
they  stand  belongs,  as  does  a  large  portion  of  the  town  of  Sheffield,  to 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  land  is  held  upon  short  leases  of  ninet^y-nine 
years.  Many  of  the  leases  are  expiring  or  will  expire  in  a  few  years. 
By  the  law  all  the  buildings  upon  the  land  become  the  property  of  the 
duke,  and  he  has  the  power  to  compel  the  holder  to  put  the  property 
into  tenantable  condition  at  the  ex[)iration  of  the  lease.  The  landlord 
has  no  encouragement  to  improve  the  dwellings  that  are  soon  to  pass 
out  of  his  hands  more  than  he  can  possibly  avoid.  Consequently  much 
property  is  left  to  decay.  A  large  part  of  Sheffield,  covered  with  im- 
mense ^*  works,"  is  held  under  such  leases.  By  the  law^  all  these  build- 
ings and  their  machinery,  worth  millions  of  pounds,  will  become  the 
propert^^  of  the  duke  when  the  leases  expire,  unless  they  are  renewed, 
and  it  is  for  the  duke  to  name  the  the  terms  of  renewal.  This  subject 
has  recently  been  warmly  discussed  in  the  Sheffield  papers,  in  view  of 
the  prospect  of  rents  being  enormously  increased,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  town  seriously  attected.  An  act  is  now  pending  in  Parliament 
to  provide  for  releasing  in  such  cases  on  reasonable  conditions. 

The  fact  must  be  mentioned  that,  in  a  great  population  like  that  of 
Sheffield,  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  improvident  habits  stated 
above.  Some  trades  are  well  paid,  and  where  good  habits  prevail  the 
men  can  make  themselves  and  families  very  comfortable. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  work-people  here  is  thought  to  be  su- 
perior to  that  of  operatives  in  the  textile  districts,  and  equal  to  that  of 
the  workers  in  any  large  manufacturing  town  in  the  Kingdom. 

11.   SAFETY  OP  EMPLOTlgS. 

The  regulations  for  guarding  the  health  and  safety  and  for  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  employes  are  given  in  the  factory  and  workshop  act 
of  1878,  and  in  the  employers'  liability  act  of  1880,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  inclose  herewith. 

The  operation  of  the  employers'  liability  act  is  to  an  extent  evaded 
by  the  custom  that  prevails  of  employers  contracting  themselves  out  of 
the  liability  by  an  express  agreement  with  their  workmen  that  they 
shall  take  all  the  risk  of  accident,  the  men  thus  signing  away  their 
right  to  recover  damages.  There  exists  also  an  Employers'  Accident 
Insurance  Company,  which,  upon  payment  of  an  annual  premium,  as- 
sures the  employer  against  loss.  The  men  themselves,  in  some  cases, 
contribute  to  pay  this  premium.  The  efibrt  is  being  made  by  the  trades- 
unions  to  have  the  law  made  compulsory  upon  employers. 

Most  manufacturing  Arms  subscribe  to  the  public  hospital  and  the 
infirmary,  to  which  they  send  their  men  in  case  of  accident.  The  men 
themselves  also  contribute  to  these  institutions.  I  do  not  learu  of  any 
other  means  used  by  employers  for  the  physical  or  the  moral  well-being 
of  their  workmen. 

12.  POLITICAL  BIGHTS. 

All  workingmen  in  boroughs  who  are  householders  have  the  ballot 
in  both  municipal  and  parliamentary  elections.    All  women  without 
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husbands,  who  are  hoaseholders,  have  a  vote  in  municipal  elections 
alone.  Tlie  new  reform  bill  now  pendinfc  in  Parliament  proposes  to  ex- 
tend the  franchise  to  the  counties  on  the  same  terms.  The  passing  of 
the  bill  will  add  add  about  two  millions  to  the  present  five  millions  of 
voters  in  Great  Britain.  The  workiugmen  generally  do  not  pay  taxes 
directly.  The  class  of  dwellings  they  occupy  are  ^'free  of  rates,''  they 
being  paid  by  the  landlord. 

The  tendency  of  legislation  is  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  working 
people,  to  render  them  more  independent,  and  to  extend  their  influence. 
The  action  of  a  mass  meeting  of  workihgmen  in  Paradise  Square,  Shef- 
field, or  in  any  other  large  town,  has  a  decided  effect  upon  Parliament. 
Eloquent  speakers  are  rising  from  the  ranks  of  the  workiugmen  and 
are  gaining  influence  in  Parliament  and  in  municipal  bodies. 

13.  CAUSES  OF   EMIGRATION. 

• 

There  are  no  causes  peculiar  to  this  district  that  lead  to  emigration. 
It  is  not  an  agricultural  district,  and  the  conditions  of  the  people  dis- 
courage emigration.  A  large  proportion  of  the  workiugmen  are  so  ac- 
customed to  town  life, find  to  the  round  of  daily  labor  in  a  single  branch 
of  work,  that  but  few  could  adjuiijt  tiiemselves  to  agricultui*ai  life,  away 
from  town.  It  is  true  that  many  do  work  small  garden  plots  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  and  take  pride  and  pleasure  in  raising  flowers 
and  vegetables  for  the  numerous  shows  that  are  held  in  the  summer 
and  autumn.    But  that  is  their  pcistime. 

The  few  who  emigrate  from  this  district  who  belong  to  the  working 
class  proper,  go  to  find  employment  of  the  kind  to  which  they  have 
been  bred.  Many  of  them  find  their  way  back  again  to  the  old  hive. 
A  good  number  of  Sheffield  cutlers,  saw-makers,  and  iron  and  steel 
workers  are  scattered  through  the  mills  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
Sheffield  workman  loves  Sheffield  and  his  comparative  freisdom  from 
strict  rules,  and  his  '^  Saint  Monday  "  and  as  many  other  saint  days  as 
he  chooses  devoutly  to  keep.  Was  he  ever  so  much  Inclined  to  emi- 
grate, his  inability  to  bear  the  cost  of  moving  himself  and  family  to 
another  country  where  he  might  better  his  condition,  would  keep  him 
fixed  in  his  old  haunts. 

A  GLOOMY   OUTLOOK. 

As  already  stated,  female  labor  is  not  employed  in  this  district  to  any 
extent  other  or  greater  than  in  any  large  town  with  its  surrounding 
country  where  there  are  no  cotton,  woolen,  or  lace  factories. 

Therefore,  and  as  time  is  pressing,  I  beg  to  omit  remark  upon  this 
part  of  the  circular. 

Under  No.  10  I  intended  to  say  that  friendly  societies  and  sick  and 
funeral  clubs  are  very  common  among  the  working  classes,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  workmen  belong  to  one  or  more  of  them.  In  this 
way  it  may  be  said  that  they  provide,  to  some  extent,  for  sickness  and 
death.  But  very  many  look  to  the  poor  house  as  their  legitimate  end. 
In  fact,  they  regard  it  as  their  right.  Jocular  remarks  about  going  to 
their  country  mansion,  and  to  the  ''  Big  House,"  are  frequent. 

0.  B.  WEBSTER, 

CorisuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

IShefHeld^  Jwie  14,  1884. 
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SOUTHAMPTOV. 

BXPOBT  BY  CONSUL  THOMSON. 

In  accordance  with  the  directions  contained  in  the  labor  circolar  dated 
15th  February,  1884,  I  bep:  to  inclose  the  accompanying  statement  of 
rates  of  wages  paid  tothe  laboring  classes  at  this  port. 

From  the  inquiries  which  I  have  made,  it  would  appear  that  the  cost 
of  living  to  the  laboring  classes  is  getierally  equal  to  their  wages,  and 
frequently  in  excess  of  them,  they  being  inclined  always  to  a  liberal 
diet,  of  which  meat  forms  an  important  part. 

The  wages  earned  by  mechanics  have,  of  late  years,  had  an  upward 
tendency.  In  some  instances,  however,  owing  to  strikes,  overpro- 
duction, and  the  competition  of  other  countries,  the  wages  paid  have  been 
at  a  lower  rate. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  depression  of  trade  which  has  existed 
for  the  past  few  years,  the  highest  rate  of  wages  has  been  generallj 
maintained,  although,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  there  has  been 
lessened  prodaction,  and  the  workmen  have  been  ^arely  fully  employed, 
so  that,  as  a  rule,  their  gross  earnings  do  not  by  any  means  equal  those 
made  formerly. 

At  this  port  there  are  no  factories  other  than  those  connected  with 
iron  ship-building  and  coach-building.  In  the  former  trade,  althoagh 
at  the  present  time  in  a  state  of  great  depression  ftt)m  overproductioa, 
the  highcKt  rate  of  wages  is  paid,  a  condition  of  things  enforced  by  the 
action  of  the  trades  union.  i 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes,  although  showing  a  marked  im- 
provement of  late  years,  can  scarcely  be  deemed  steady  or  trustworthy 
Their  expenditures  as  a  rale  equals  their  income,  and  very  often  exceeds 
it.  This  is  owing  principally  to  the  fact  that  mechanics  as  a  rule  marry 
early  in  life  and  generally  have  enormous  families. 

This  state  of  tbings  is  peculiarly  the  case  at  this  port,  where  the  hab- 
its of  the  women  are  especially  volatile,  and  their  numerous  children 
tend  to  a  condition  of  chronic  poverty. 

The  feeling  which  prevails  between  employ^  and  employer  is  fairly 
cordial,  their  great  contentions  of  past  years  having,  by  means  of  labor 
unions,  been  placed  on  a  good  understanding.  Although  striken  take 
place  occasionally,  disputes  between  workmen  and  their  employers  are 
usually  settled  amicably  by  arbitration.  This  is  generally  concluded  by 
representative  workingmen  and  the  capitalists. 

In  all  cases  working  people  are  tree  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life 
wherever  they  choose,  and  their  wages  are  always  paid  in  gold  or  silver. 

As  a  rule  cooperative  societies  have  been  prosperous  and  have  ena- 
bled the  work-people  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  at  reduced  cost, 
and  their  establishment  has  had  a  good  eftect  on  general  trade. 

Perhaps  the  general  condition  of  the  working  people  may  be  deemed 
fairly  comfortable,  as,  while  in  full  employment,  they  would  appear  to 
be  well  fed  and  clothed.  They  have,  however,  little  chance  of  bettering 
their  condition,  and  would  appear  to  have  no  resources  from  which  to 
lay  up  something  for  old  age  and  sickness ;  the  latter,  however^  is  gen- 
erally provided  for  by  means  of  the  workmen  sick -dubs. 

Factories  are  under  the  periodical  inspection  of  Government  inspect- 
ors, who  see  that  proper  means  are  taken  to  prevent  accidents,  as  well 
as  that  excessive  hours  of  labor  are  not  enforced. 

All  householders  are  entitled  to  vote  at  elections  for  members  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  tendency  of  legislation  is  to  draw  closer  the  relations  of 
capital  and  labor. 
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The  causes  which  lead  to  emigration  are  overpopulation  and  the  great 
depression  in  most  branches  of  industry.  The  emigrants  consist  of  ag- 
ricaltural  laborers  and  all  classes  of  mechanics. 

^  FEMALE  LABOR. 

There  are  no  factories  or  industries  at  this  port  in  which  women  are 
employed.  Female  labor  here  is  principally  that  of  drapers'  assistants, 
governesses,  and  schoolteachers,  and  is  composed  principally  of  per- 
sons of  fair  education. 

WM.  THOMSON, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Southamptony  August^  1884. 


general  trades. 

Wages  paid  the  general  trades  per  week  of  fifty-six  and  a  half  hours  in  Southampton, 


Oocnpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

$8  51 
5  72 

8  51 
8  01 
8  51 
5  72 
8  51 
8  51 
5  72 
8  51 

5  72 
8  51 
8  51 

7  29 

8  51 
8  51 

7  29 
24  33 

6  80 

8  75 
10  70 

6  07 

7  29 

9  73 

5  83 

5  34 

6  32 

7  29 
14  59 
12  16 

5  83 
14  59 

7  29 
17  02 

5  34 
12  16 

7  29 

6  32 

6  56 
19  92 

7  78 
7  29 

24  33 
9  78 
14  59 
14  59 
7  29 
9  78 
7  43 

Average. 

BUILDina  TRADBB. 

Brick-Iayen 

$5  22 
8  65 
6  44 
6  78 
6  44 
3  65 
644 
6  44 
3  65 
6  44 

3  65 
6  44 
644 

4  38 
6  44 

6  44 

5  10 
14  59 

4  86 

6  80 

8  75 
4  86 

6  07 

7  29 

534 

4  86 

5  84 

6  07 

9  73 

7  29 
4  38 
7  29 
4  86 

12  16 
4  38 
7  29 
607 
4  86 
486 

11  22 
683 

6  88 
14  99 

7  29 
729 
7  29 
4  86 
486 
486 

$7  4» 
4  58 

Hod-cftrriers 

IfMonn 

7  48 

Tenders 

7  43 

Pl«iit©r<»m .... 

7  48 

55sia  Tenders 

4  68 

Slaters 

7  48 

RoofeTS        ...»       .       -.        ..      .   .       -               ....... 

7  48 

Tenders 

4  58 

PlnmhArit 

7  48 

^Si8  Assistants 

4  58 

CarDentera 

7  48 

Gas-fitters 

7  48 

OTBBB  TRADBS. 

Bakers 

6  07 

Blacksmiths 

7  48 

Strikers 

7  48 

Book-binders 

6  32 

Brewers 

19  46 

Butchers 

5  88 

Brass-fonnders 

7  78 

Cabinet-makers 

9  73 

Confectioners '. 

5  46 

Coopers 

6  68 

Cutlers 

8  51 

Drivers : 

DravmAn  and  teamsters 

5  59 

Cab.  cartinire.  &o 

5  10 

Street  railways..... 

5  83 

Dyers 

6  68 

£nicraver8 

12  16 

Farriers. 

8  51 

Gardeners 

5  84 

Hatters 

10  94 

Horseshoflrs 

6  07 

Jewelers 

14  00 

Laborers,  porters.  &o 

4  86 

Lithosranoers 

9  78 

Millwrights '. '....,'. 

6  68 

Kailmakers  (hand) 

5  50 

Printers  

5  88 

Teachers,  pnblio  schools 

15  57 

Saddle  ana  harness  makers 

6  66 

ft&ilinilk^rff       --.,„........,    .^^ ^ax.x.ax           ^.       ^       XX X 

6  56 

Stevedores 

19  46 

Tanners 

8  51 

Tailors       x...x,,..,           s...      .^          .           a       .^.      ^^                      ^^.          aa                      x^ax 

10  94 

Telegraph  operators 

10  04 

Tinsmitos 

6  00 

Coach  •builders 

7  20 

Painters 

6  78 
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Wages  paid  the  general  trades  per  week  offifig-fow  to  fifty-nine  hours  m  Sunderland— ConVt 


OcovpationB. 


LowMt.  ,  Highest. 


OTBXB  TRA.Dn. 


Bakers 

BlacksmUhs 

Strikers 

Book -binders .*. 

Brlok-makere 

Brewers  (work  all  times) 

Bntcliers 

Brass-founders 

Cablne^makerB 

Confectioners  (ten  and  a  half  hours  diem) 

Coopers 

Drlyers 


Draymen  and  teamsters. 
Cab,  carriage,  See, 


Dyers 
Bngravers 
Gardeners. 
Hatters  . . . 


Hors'eshoers 

Jewelers  and  watchmakers 

Laborers,  porters.  See 

Ltthoicrapbers 

Printers 


Teachers,  public  schools (per  annnm) 

Saddle  ana  harness  makers 

Sail-makers. 

Tailors 


Telegraph  operators. 


$4  86 


6  32 
583 
58i 


6  80 
6  88 
6  56 
6  10 


488 

607 
6  07 
6  07 


8  51 

7  29 

7  29 

243 

'          607 

7  29 

218  70 

729 

607 

6  80 

(*) 

$7  79 


7  29 
7  29 
656 


78 
78 
29 
07 
56 
10 
29 

8  75  i 

7  29 

9  73 

8  26 

9  73 
88 
78 


4 
7 
852 
973  30 
8S2 

7  78 

8  75 
(*) 


I 


^  Paid  by  Qovemment. 


FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 


in 
in 

709 


07 
M 
02 
M 
0» 
01 
N 
07 
88 
M 
01 
58 
OO 
S« 
08 


7 
8 


8 
7 
7 


r) 


Wages  paid  per  loeek  of  fifty-four  hours  in  foundries,  machine-shopSf  and  brass  and  inm 

works  in  Sunderland. 


Occupations. 


Oenersl  foremen  . 
Foundry  foremen 

'Workmen 

Finishers 

Plumbers 

Laborers 

First-class  boys  . 
Second-class  boys 


Lowest. 

Higheet. 

$14  60 

$24  40 

10  94 

14  59 

8  26 

8  75 

8  51 

8  51 

8  02 

8  75 

89 

1  01 

32 

60 

20 

28 

62190 
12  18 


8  51 

8  51 


SHIP-TARDS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-three  hours  in  ship-yards — distinguishing  between  iron  andvoed 

ship-building — in  Sunderland, 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

HJghast. 

ATen«a> 

Camenters ...• 

88  SI 

Joiners  ................................................................ 

886 

Drillers 

65  84 

♦7  29 

688 

Smiths 

886 

Cutters 

584 

9  73 

99 

Calkers 

888 

Painters 

861 

Laborers 

487 
606 

"'*7"» 
10  20 

516 

Platers 

886 

Biretters 

77T 

Holders-np 

681 

Heaters  (boys) «... 

lor 

Block  and  mast  makers 

888 
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The  above  is  the  average  wages  per  week,  though  maoh  of  this  work 
is  done  by  the  piece  or  job,  and  freqaent  disputes  are  the  results  which 
takes  place  between  the  platers  and  their  assistants.  Strikes  are  of  fre* 
^nent  occurrence  in  the  iron  yards,  which  cause  much  mischief,  fre* 
qnentiy  to  the  driving  away  of  orders,  though  of  late  there  has  been 
more  regularity.  At  present  there  is  almost  a  total  collapse  in  the  build- 
ing trade,  not  only  of  tbis  port  but  generally  throughout  the  country,  the 
low  rates  of  freight  making  the  carrying  trade  in  steamers  altogether 
unproductive.  Many  steamers  are  being  laid  up  for  want  of  remunera- 
tive employment. 

SEAMEN'S  WAGES. 


Wage9  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  andmen) — dUtinguUhing  between  ocean,  oooaf,  and 
river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam — in  the  port  of  Sunderland, 


Oooapations. 

Lowest^ 

mghest. 

Aremge. 

OCBAX  BTBAMBSS. 

liasters 

$77  86 
34  07 
24  33 
19  46 
26  76 
24  83 
24  S3 
17  03 
08  18 
43  80 
29  19 
21  90 
19  47 

19  47 
10  94 

$107  06 
68  40 
84  06 
29  19 
31  62 
84  06 
29  10 

19  46 
77  86 
68  40 
88  93 
24  83 

20  68 

24  88 

$07  29 

Chief  mates 

43  80 

Sdcond  niAtAB 

29  10 

Boatnwains - 

24  88 

OAToeDtera...... 

20  10 

Stewards - 

29  10 

Ciwks  .............................^..... 

25  26 

Able  fteamen ........................................................... 

18  28 

Chief  eniriDeers 

72  92 

fie<*ond  encniipers. 

51  08 

TThlrd  eniriDeers 

84  01 

DODIEP  yiUen  .....«.............^r.'.....T«.......T.^r^..ri.-r ,-^^...r- 

28  00 

Kiremen r-  r. .., 

20  0$ 

COAfiTUlO  BTIAMSBS. 

KMters -- -- --- 

Kfttes: 

First 

.,..,,. ...........per  week.. 

Second 

.Vr..do.... 

729 

BDffineers: 

First 

...do.... 

17  08 

Second 

do.... 

12  16 
7  29 
6  80 
686 

87  60 

88  98 
81  62 
19  47 

Donke vnnen*  ...  ...... 

...........................  do .... 

Firemen* 

do. ... 

Able  seunen^ 

do  -- 

BAIUNO  8HIP8. 

ICaiitorsf per  montli. . 

MUteMt.    ...........   r^.-r...    .. ...r-         ^A 

68  89 
29  19 
26  70 
17  03 

Carpenters 

do.... 

Softmen , 

do... 

*  These  find  themselves  in  provisions. 


t  According  to  size  and  trades. 


SEAMEN  AND  THEIB  WAGES. 


[Extract  Arom  daily  press.] 


^The  following  are  the  wages  quoted  as  being  returned  by  the  super- 
intendent of  thd  mercantile  marine  offices  in  this  district : 


Able  seamen  in  steamers  to— 

1873. 

$18  85  to  $20  68 
18  25  to    19  47 

1880. 

$17  03 
17  03 

1883. 

MwHterrnncftn  ........t ..-, -,.^,,,,^^.t 

$19  47 

BAstlndied  

19  47 

92  a— LAB 62 
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These  figures  would  seem  to  show  that  there  had  been  in  the  last  de- 
cade an  increase  to  the  rate  of  pay  to  the  able  seamen  of  the  district 
The  wages  of  sea-going  engineers  and  firemen  have  considerably  in- 
creased during  the  same  period.  As  a  rule,  the  seamen  of  the  country 
have  greatly  improved  in  their  habits  and  are  much  more  provident 
than  formerly.  In  1874  there  were  employed  in  the  sailing  ships  of  the 
United  Kingdom  128,000;  there  were  last  year  95,000  only,  but  the 
number  in  the  steamships  rose  from  74,000  in  1874  to  105,000  last  year. 
There  is  now  a  great  depression  in  shipping,  and  it  is  at  present  esti- 
mated that  there  are  at  least  3,500  seamen  idle  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  that  these  are  being  added  to  daily,  owing  to  vessels  being  laid  up, 
the  low  freights  rendering  it  impossible  to  sail  them  without  loss. 

STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

Wdge$  paid  per  week  of  variaue  hours  m  grocery  etoree,  wholeeale  or  reUiU^  to  wuilee  ead 

femaleSf  in  Sunderlaiui. 


Oooapationa. 

LowMl 

HiichMt 

ATcnge. 

'"^'^^"^^'ft  ■■*>■>»■>■* 

8HOFS.* 

17  80 
607 
1  09 

7  78 
488 

17  78 
6M 
1  60 

850 
607 

▲aHistAbU 

BOTS 

MTV  J  D..m>.  .>.«!.....> 

8TOBSS.t                                                        ' 

16  88 

488 

lAborere 

*Hotar8:  8ikm. to 8p.iB.;  FMdaya,  8 ik m.  to 0 p. m  ;  Sfttardays,  8 ik m. to  11  p. m. 
t  Hunts:  7  Ik  m.  to  7  p.  m. 

HOUSBHOLD  WAGES. 
Wage»p€Ud  per  year  to  homekold  $ervant»  {towne  and  oitiee)  in  Sanderlamdn 


Oconpations. 


HonMke<>pen 

Cooks 

Hooiienialds 

GhMmbermaids 

liMid-or-Mll-work 

Nurse  maids 

Groiiaw  or  ooaobmen. 


Lowest 


$87  88 
97  88 

68  39 
56  89 


48  66 
97  83 


Hisheot. 


$145  90 
145  90 
77  85 
77  86 
56  86 
58  40 
145  90 


$12168 

12166 

68  IS 

66  » 


12166 


NOTB  —Grooms,  ooschmen,  snd  pages  have  vsaaUy  two  saito  of  olotiies  prorided  th«n  emch.  year  in 
addition  to  their  wages. 

AGBIGULTURAIi  WAGES. 

The  practice  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  to  have  stated  hirings  of 
farm  servants  and  laborers.  The  May  hirings  for  the  half  year  has  jost 
taken  place.    The  following  is  the  result : 

Wages  paid  to  agrUmltural  laborers  and  household  (country)  serrants  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, 


Occupations. 


ICen 

Boys  

Females 

Day  laborers  (female) 
Qaideners 


Lowest 


$48  66 

14  60 

89  19 

86 

97 


Highest. 


$72  99 
84  88 

43  80 

48 

$68  36 
19  47 
88  88 

i  08 
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OOEPORATION  KMPLOT^. 


Umd,  oomttf  of  Dmrkam,  EnglanA. 


819 


Hlfhwt.   Aianfi. 


Usdlial  offioor*  oC  tlMdlb. . 

ClorkB 

AMliunt  ninrejon  . , 


It  »o»>unUDla 

impa,  hjdiiuiU,  ifc 


CollM^tots  of  rMM. .. 
VilKlttntM'  Elerk  (bonmfcl 
lupMlor  (if  traictala  sod  m 
BlueliiniltlM 


■mvi 
U3te 

728  117 
1B3  3! 
H3M 

Ti«  rr 

7»»7 
S,l«}31 

rat  N 

801 

SOS 

iii 

TN 

Is 

OOVXBNHBKT  SKPLOYAS. 


SirilDEBLAKD  P09T-OFFICB. 


Lowart.    HigbMt.    ATnnjE& 


^Hfclsrk 


CwTlcn  (i»r>)  .. 


Clrrks  uid  cnrrlrrs.  in  kddllloii  to  thg  iboTe  par.  ■)«  ollKibls  for  good  oondnot  mODsv  In  kdditla 
nuidni-  rmm  ona  (hilUnE  to  ihT«.'  ftd<lltlnual.  to  Iheir  wmIiIv  p>.v. 
Eiuployta  In  thli  clrpurtmanL  an  itlw>  ellilble  for  penxlona.  Tnrylng  aaaniillDK  toaerrlec.    Attwes 

Ear*' aervive  tbeysaa  ratlra  apon  oDs-lFilnl  of  tbe  pay  K>  vblcb  th<-y  had  MIBloed;  at  forty  jea 
a  L'elliinff  ponalon  la  two-tblmB  their  full  pay,  or  they  way  compuand  for  a  Iqujp  gum  loaiau  of 


Cleika  (honn.  li  to  4) . . . 
Sairfvor  (baara.  8  to  4) 
Bianiulnfc  offlecra  (boul 


•^.eisw 

tSSBimi  l.M«  w 

....    1,710  27 

535  n      I,  4SB  K 


Cnatflmi  olflrrTa,  Itka  all  Qirranimant  employ  ta.  u 
Tba  lofeilar  olBoen.  auoti  aa  tliJ»-«rait«naiid  bo* 
m.'Ot.  feea  by  tboM  reqnlrlni  thalr  aarrioea. 


ibleforpeniik 
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PBINTBBS'  WAGBS. 

BMemmit  $kowing  ike  wages  paid  per  week  of  flftj^'/imr  hown  to  primtere  {oow^MteUaf9, 

preeemenf  proof-readere,  j^o.)  in  Sumderland, 


Ooonpationa. 


ForMnan 

CompMiton 
Proof-reader. 


Lowest 


f7 


mm 

7  10  I  8« 


SAFETY  OF  EMPLOY]^. 

The  safety  of  employes  in  factories,  mines,  mills,  and  railroads  is 
looked  after  and  secured  by  a  system  of  Oovernment  inspection,  Uie 
employers'  liability  act  makes  provision  for  tbe  men  in  case  of  accident. 
Many  employers  pay  considerable  attention  to  the  well-being,  comfort, 
and  improvement  of  their  workpeople.  Lectnre  halls,  temperance  mis- 
fiions,  &C.,  are  frequent.  Workingmen,  householders  in  boroughs,  have 
the  same  political  rights  £Ks  property -holders,  and  the  present  bill  before 
Parliament  seeks  to  give  the  same  privilege  to  householders  in  the 
counties.  The  taxes  paid  or  borne  by  the  workman  is  small.  Toward 
imperial  taxes  they  pay  only  on  tobacco  and  drinks,  which  can  be  done 
without.  As  householders  they  pay  the  local  taxes.  They  are  eligible 
to  serve  as  members  of  the  corporation,  as  magistrates,  as  members  of 
the  imperial  Parliament,  money  qualification  being  abandoned,  as  also 
all  civil  disabilities,  the  pass|)ort  to  these  positions  being  common  sense, 
sobriety,  good  conduct,  self-respect.  With  these  there  is  no  limit  short 
of  royalty  for  the  workingman. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

Cost  of  living  of  the  laboring  elaeeee. 

Costof  oIothiDgper  annnm |48  66  to|5S  40 

Cost  of  rent  for  3  rooms  per  an Dnm 5839        6813 

Cost  of  be«f  per  pottDd,  American 12  18 

Cost  of  beef  per  pound,  English 18  90 

Cost  of  flour  per  14  pounds  ....« 60 

Costof  potatoes  per  14  pounds 16 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  LABORING  CLASSB& 

The  laboring  classes  as  a  rule  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  but  the  many 
temperance  associations  are  making  themselves  felt  in  reclaiming 
drunkards,  and  a  perceptible  improvement  is  taking  place  amongst 
them.  A  great  drawback  to  their  well-being  and  also  to  the  progress 
of  trade  is  their  proneness  to  strikes.  The  organizations  of  trades  unions 
is  of  questionable  benedt  to  the  men  themselves,  while  its  effects  upon 
their  employers  is  often  most  ruinous.  The  result  has  been  that  masters 
are  now  combining  in  self-defense,  so  that  strikes  are  longer  and  gen- 
erally more  disastrous  to  both  sides. 

The  inauguration  ol  dispensaries  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  working 
classes.  For  a  small  weekly  or  monthly  payment  they  have  medical 
attendance,  advice,  and  medicines  in  case  of  sickness.  There  are  also 
many  charitable  institutions  for  their  benefit.  Employers  of  labor  pro- 
vide, in  many  instances,  reading  rooms,  libraries,  and  amusements  for 
their  men. 
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The  employers'  liability  act  is  also  a  great  boon  to  tbe  workingmen, 
in  providing  compensation  in  cases  of  accident. 

The  principal  iodacement  to  emigrate  is  the  favorable  reports  circa- 
lated  of  the  benefits  awaiting  them ;  and  this,  coupled  with  want  of 
work,  is  the  principal  factor  which  influence  their  action* 

JAMES  HORAN, 

Consular  Agent 
United  States  Consular  Aobnoy, 

Sunderland^  June  24, 1884. 


TOHSTALL. 

BBPOBT  BT  0ON8UL  LANM, 

In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  contained  in  the  labor  circular 
issued  by  the  State  Department  under  date  of  February  15,  1884,  I 
have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

As  is  well  known,  the  chief  industry  of  this  consular  district  is  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware,  china,  and  all  descriptions  and  grades  of 
pottery  except  the  very  lowest  grades,  such  as  common  stone* ware.  In 
the  various  kinds  of  employment  pertaming  to  this  industry  there  are 
engaged,  approximately,  50,000  people,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Hence,  while  the  general  character  of  this  report  naturally 
embraces  the  labor  and  social  features  of  those  engaged  in  other  pur- 
suits, it  has  a  more  specific  application  to  the  manufacture  of  pottery. 
In  the  matter  of  wages  paid  this  industry  has  had  my  especial  and  care- 
ful research,  and  the  details  of  my  examinations,  the  manner  in  which 
my  inquiries  have  beeu  received,  the  numbers  employed  in  the  different 
branches,  and  other  particulars  have  especial  reference  to  this  industry 
and  its  peculiar  phases.  The  wages  in  other  occupations  and  trades, 
which  will  doubtless  be  more  thoroughly  and  definitely  treated  in  re- 
ports from  those  localities  where  they  are  relatively  of  greater  impor* 
tance,  will  be  found  given  in  the  various  forms  herewith  returned  as 
accurately  as  the  sources  of  information  at  my  command  will  allow,  but 
not  embracing  potters'  wages.* 

There  is  no  uniform  schedule  of  potters'  wages  followed  sufficiently 
to  aflbrd  a  guide  in  seeking  a  true  average  of  weekly  earnings.  I  have 
reduced  my  work  on  this  subject  to  tabulated  statements  on  and  a<ccom- 
panying  Form  II,  the  heading  of  which  I  have  changed  to  meet  the  case, 
and  have  marked  the  same  with  the  explanatory  tables  and  accompa- 
nying statements  as  inclosure  No.  2. 

Taking  them  in  their  order,  the  interrogatories  contained  in  the  De- 
partment circular,  I  have  to  remark  as  follows : 

Part  I.— Male  Labob. 

(1)  Question.  The  rat«  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class — ^me- 
chanical, mining,  factory,  public  works  and  railways,  domestic,  agricul- 
tural, &c. — Answer.  See  various  forms  accompanying  this  report  as  in- 
dosures  No.  1  and  2. 


*  The  forms  referred  to  are  those  faruished  by  the  Department,  numbered  from  1 
to  15,  80  far  as  applicable  to  this  district,  and  herewith  transmitted  together  as  in- 
oloaure  No.  1. 
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COST  OF  LTVTNO. 

(2)  Q.  The  C08t  of  living  to  the  laboring  class,  viz,  the  prices  paid  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  clothing,  rent,  &c.  In  this  connection  not  only 
should  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  from  an  American  stand-point 
be  given,  as  per  accompanying  forms,  but  the  prices  of  the  articles  and 
their  nature  which  are  actually  consumed  by  the  work-people  and  their 
families  should  also  be  given. — A.  In  relation  to  the  subject-matter  of 
this  interrogatory  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  from  a  recent  com- 
munication made  by  me  to  the  United  States  consul-general  at  London 
on  this  subject.  I  have  made  careful  inquiries,  and  find  that  the  state- 
ment there  made  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  quite  reliable.  The 
retail  prices  of  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life  may  therefore  be  given 
as  follows : 


ArtlolM. 


BrMd  (4-pouid  loftf ) 

Butter perpoand.. 

Bntterine de — 

Baoon do 

Cheese do — 

H»m do 

liMtl do 

Sugsr: 

White do 

Brown. .••.• do.... 

Flour per  14  pooBds.. 

ToA perpoand.. 

Coffee do.... 

Freeh  beef do.... 

Freeh  beef  (2d  qnality) do — 

Fresh  mutton do.... 

Fresh  pork do 

Potatoes per  bushel.. 


Price. 


$0  10 

$0  24  to 

40 

16 

24 

14 

18 

12 

10 

10 

20 

12 

10 

6 

6 

4 

M 

40 

50 

25 

85 

14 

25 

0 

18 

10 

25 

9 

17 

80 

200 

▲rtfoles. 


Fresh  flsb: 

Salmon. ......... .per  ponnd. . 

Sole do.... 

Cod do 

Msckwel do — 

Oysters : 

Katires perdox.. 

American  ............. .do. . . . 

Caliro: 

White per  yard.. 

Prints do.... 

Linen do.... 

Cosl  (deliyered) per  ton. . 

Gas per  1,000  feet.. 

Coal  oil persallon.. 

Candles  (10  to  pound),  per 
ponnd 


$0  28  to  90S 
25  86 

10 
6  12 


6 

8 

12 


20 


8 

12 

2S 

3tf 

7T 
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Fruit,  as  a  rule,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  workingman.  Apples, 
when  the  supply  from  America  is  plentiful,  are  sometimes  sold  as  low 
as  $2  per  bushel,  but  this  is  seldom.  Chickens  cost  from  60  cents  to 
$1  each,  usually  about  75  cents  each. 

Benis. — The  rent  of  houses  occupied  by  the  working  people  varies 
Irom  50  cents  to  tl.lO  per  week,  according  to  size,  location,  and  condi- 
tion of  the  premises.  The  greater  number  of  these  houses  are  of  one 
pattern,  and  contain  two  rooms  down-6tairs,each  11  feet  square,  and  two 
upstairs  of  the  same  size,  and  there  is  usually  a  back  kitchen  6  by  9 
feet,  and  an  open  court  or  yard,  which  must  be  paved  and  not  less  in 
area  than  156  square  feet.  These  comprise  the  good  class  of  workmen's 
houses.  So  far  as  the  essentials  of  comfort  are  concerned  thej"  seem  not 
to  be  materially  deficient,  but  owing  to  some  difference  in  tastes  or  the 
modes  or  habits  of  life,  or  through  some  fault  or  misfortune  of  the  occu- 
pants, they  do  not  have  the  cheerful  and  thrifty  aspect  which  one  sees 
about  the  houses  of  the  corresponding  class  of  work-people  in  the  United 
States.  Many  of  them  are  tasteful  and  inviting,  but  too  many  of  them 
are  untidy,  not  to  say  unclean,  in  appearance,  and  impress  one  a.8  being 
the  abodes  of  people  who  are  indifferent  to  their  surroundings,  and  not 
very  ambitious  of  the  morrow.  The  floors  are  almost  entirely  of  quarry 
or  brick  down-stairs,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  without  carpets  upstairs. 
These  houses  command  about  75  to  85  cents  per  week.  There  are  poorer 
dwellings  occupied  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  working  people 
which  bring  50  to  60  cents  per  week.  They  are  sometimes  occupied  by 
people  whose  earnings  are  too  small  to  permit  of  any  greater  expend!* 
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tore,  even  with  frugal  and  industrions  habits,  and  sometimes  by  those 
who  are  thriftless,  improvident,  or  dissipated  from  choice.  Many  of  ihis 
latter  class  of  houses  are  dirty  and  dingy,  and,  taken  with  the  scanty 
and  poor  furniture,  the  soiled  habiliments  and  unkempt  appearance  of 
the  occupants,  tbey  are  quite  in  contrast  with  the  houses  of  a  similiar 
grade  of  operatives  one  will  see  in  manufacturing  towns  in  the  United 
States  of  a  corresponding  density  of  population.  They  approach  in  ap- 
I>earance  mach  nearer  the  conditions  of  life  one  sees  in  the  low  quarters 
of  the  great  cities  both  in  Europe  and  America.  The  untidy  appear- 
ance of  these  houses  is  not  always  the  fault  of  the  inmates,  but  is  often 
due  to  the  forced  neglect  caused  by  the  female  members  working  in  the 
pottery  or  some  other  employment  outside  the  domestic  duties  of  the 
household. 

The  nature  of  the  articles  which  are  actually  consumed  by  a  working- 
man's  family  are  given  more  in  detail  in  the  answer  to  interrogatory 
No.  10. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAOES. 

(3)  Q.  Comparison  between  the  present  rates  of  wages  and  those 
which  prevailed  in  1878  (and  since  that  time),  when  the  last  labor  cir- 
cular was  issued  from  the  Department,  and  between  the  conditions 
which  then  prevailed  and  which  now  prevail  f — A.  Potters'  wages  are 
about  the  same  as  in  1878.  Colliers'  wages  about  15  per  cent,  higher. 
Iron-workers  are  slightly  lower.  The  wages  in  other  trades  are  about 
the  same  as  in  1878.  The  conditions  of  the  working  people  have  not 
materially  changed  since  that  time,  although  I  consider  that  their  con- 
dition as  a  class  is  steadily  but  slowly  improving. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

(4)  Q.  The  habits  of  the  working  classes,  whether  sleady  and  trust- 
worthy, or  otherwise,  saving  or  otherwise,  and  the  causes  which  princi- 
pally affect  their  habits  for  good  or  evil. — A.  The  habits  of  the  Staf- 
fordshire potters  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  large  body  of 
operatives  in  similar  gra<les  of  employment ;  that  is,  earning  similar 
wages.  They  are  not  inclined  to  be  riotous  or  disorderly,  but  are  gen- 
erally well-behaved,  steady,  and  trustworthy.  While  the  public  houses 
flourish  contemporaneously  with  remunerative  and  steady  employment 
of  the  potters,  much  of  the  gain  thus  accruing  reaches  them  through 
intermediate  hands.  The  potters,  as  a  body,  are  sober,  and  many  of 
them  are  abstemions.  Some  of  them,  of  course,  are  neither.  These  go 
the  way  of  the  prodigates  in  all  other  trades — a  surfeit  of  eating  and 
drinking  on  Sunday;  the  appetite  and  the  larder  both  stale  but  still 
supplied  on  Monday ;  the  Sunday  apparel  to  the  pawnbrokers  on 
Tuesday,  where  it  will  remain  until  Saturday,  when  the  routine  of  riot 
and  remorse — if  the  latter  ever  comes — will  begin  again.  These  cases 
are  not  numerous  among  the  potters ;  still  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
working  people  in  any  of  the  industries  of  the  district  are  very  saving. 
In  most  cases,  especially  where  there  is  a  family  and  only  one  wage- 
•earner,  saving,  in  the  sense  of  accumulation,  cannot  be  expected,  and, 
as  a  rule,  it  does  not  take  place  beyond  a  very  limited  amount,  and,  in 
most  cases,  not  at  all.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  cottage, 
such  as  those  occupied  by  the  majority  of  workmen,  and  renting  for  80 
cents  to  $1  per  week,  can  be  built  for  $450  to  $500,  and  yet  only  a  very 
few  of  them  are  owned  by  the  occupants.  A  statement  somewhat  to 
this  effect  made  by  a  newspaper  correspondent  has  been  much  disputedi 
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bnt  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  lees  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  working  peo- 
ple of  this  district  are  free  holders.  Tet,  with  good  habits  and  a  familj 
to  help,  many  of  them  can,  and  do,  by  the  aid  of  clabs  and  similar  small 
insurances,  save  enough  to  tide  over  temporary  misfortones,  snch  as 
sickness*  loss  of  employment,  &c,  and  for  faneral  expenses  (these  are 
needlessly  high  here)  in  case  of  death. 

To  undertake  to  assign  the  caoses  which  affect  the  habits  of  the  work- 
ing people  for  good  or  evil,  and  do  it  intelligently  and  creditably  would, 
I  think,  require  an  essay  more  exhaustive  than  I  am  able  to  write.  In 
my  view  the  inevitable  life-long  struggle  which  many  a  workingmaii 
foresees  to  be  his  allotment  aggravates  the  proneness  of  man  to  evil, 
and,  hoping  nothing  from  the  inexorable  future,  he  seeks  the  wildest 
possible  abandon  in  the  blandishments  of  the  present  If  the  chances 
were  better  for  attaining  emancipation  from  dmdgery,  for  gratifying  the 
social  ambition  of  those  who  have  it,  better  habits  would  co-operate  with 
better  hopes  and  be  largely  both  the  means  and  the  end  of  the  working- 
man's  social  and  material  improvement.  Moreover,  the  increase  in  the 
chances  of  such  improvement  would  multiply  the  numbers  of  those  who 
would  seek  it.  The  desire  and  the  effort  to  rise  in  the  world  would  be 
experienced  by  many  to  whom  such  an  impulse  is  now  a  stranger.  Low 
wages  are  not  conducive  to  good  habits  and  mere  cheapness  of  living  is 
not  afuU  compensation  for  their  deficiencies.  The  ^^  cheap  loaf"  is  made 
much  of  in  this  country,  and  I  fear  its  potency  is  overestimated.  One 
would  sometimes  think  frt>m  what  he  reads  and  hears  here  that  the  chidT 
end  of  the  workingman  was  to  buy  cheap  bread.  An  increase  of  10 
per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  a  workingman  earning  30  shillings  a  week 
would  buy  seven  additional  loaves  per  week  if  he  chose  to  spend  the 
surplus  in  that  way,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  many  of  them  would  make 
that  use  of  it ;  some,  perhaps,  a  worse  one,  but  many  would  add  little 
adornments  and  in  various  ways  cultivate  a  little  more  refinement  about 
their  homes,  while  a  goodly  number  would  doubtless  make  their  regular 
deposits  in  the  savings  banks  until  such  times  as  steady  work  and  frugal 
living  would  enable  them  to  purchase  their  homes.  In  this  way  good 
habits  would  be  formed  and  afterwards  adhered  to  for  their  own  sake. 
The  prospect  of  accumulation  is  the  stepping-stone  from  stolid  indiflfer- 
ence  to  wholesome  ambition.  These  remarks  must  not  be  understood 
as  contradicting  the  previous  statement  that  the  potters  are  generally 
steady  and  well-behaved,  but  only  to  show  that  if  the  manufacturers 
could  afford  to  increase  wages  the  benefits  would  doubtless  be  turned 
to  good  account. 

There  are  now  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  public  houses  in  the 
district.  I  do  not  believe  an  increase  in  wages  would  replenish  their 
tills  in  the  same  ratio  that  it  would  improve  the  condition  of  the  working 
people.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  ignore  the  facilities  for  obtaining 
drink  and  the  social  charms  of  the  taproom  among  the  causes  affecting 
for  the  bad  the  habits  of  the  working  classes  of  both  sexes.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  have  not  been  wanting  influences  brought  to  bear, 
through  philanthropic  legislation,  which  have  had  a  healthy  and  refin- 
ing influence  on  the  workingman  and  his  family.  A  full  synopsis  of 
such  legislation  has  been  prepared  for  this  report  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Tom- 
kinson,  vice  and  deputy  consul,  and  will  be  found  in  the  answer  to  in- 
terrogatory 11. 

FEKLINa  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOY^. 

(5)  Q.  The  feeling  which  prevails  between  employ^  and  employer,  and 
the  efi'ects  of  this  feeling  on  the  general  and  particular  prosperity  of  the 
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eommnDity. — ^A.  lahonld  describe  generally  thefeelingbetween  the  <^  mas* 
ters"  and  ^^men"  (the  terms  generally  ased  here)  as  fi-iendly,  but  not 
cordial.  On  the  part  of  the  masters  as  kind  and  sympathetic,  but  re- 
served, and  on  the  partof  the  men  as  respectful,  but  independent.  The 
workman,  no  doubt,  wishes  the  master  good  will,  but  apparently  he  does 
not  desire  any  familiarity  with  him,  nor  exi)ect  to  be  patronized  by  him. 
The  difference  between  this  relationship  in  this  country  and  in  the 
United  States  may  be  more  apparent  than  real,  but  there  is  a  differ* 
ence  in  the  general  demeanor  and  bearing  of  the  working  people,  very 
striking  to  the  American  upon  his  first  observations  in  this  country. 
That  a  difference  equally  striking  in  the  demeanor  and  bearing  of  the 
employer  impresses  theEnglish  workman  upon  his  first  experience  in  the 
XTnited  States  is  doubtless  also  true.  I  have  at  hand  an  actual  illus* 
tration  of  each  case.  An  American  manufacturer,  who  recently  visited 
Europe  for  the  first  time,  spent  several  days  in  the  potteries  imme- 
diately after  landing  on  this  side.  I  took  occasion  to  ask  him  for  his 
impression  of  the  working  people  of  the  potteries,  after  having  seen  them 
from  day  to  day  at  their  work  and  on  the  street.  After  a  moment's  hes- 
itation, his  reply  was,  ^^  Well,  I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  them ;  they 
have  such  a  suppressed  look."  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  his  reply,  be- 
cause they  are  not  suppressed  in  any  general  acceptation  of  that  term^ 
but  recalling  my  own  first  impressions,  five  years  ago,  and  remembering 
that  my  interlocutor  had  lived  the  most  of  his  life  in  an  American  man- 
ufacturing town,  mingling  with  factory  opratives  from  day  to  day,  I  saw 
forced  to  admit  that  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  word  for  a  direct 
reply  to  my  question.  But  as  this  outward  characteristic  does  not  come 
from  any  actual  oppression  or  arbitrary  treatment,  its  cause  must  be 
sought  elsewhere.  As  before  substantially  remarked,  the  great  body 
of  British  workmen  must  remain  through  life  what  they  are  to-day  or 
emigrate.  To  say  that  this  unwelcome  truth  has  grown  into  a  constant 
shadow  of  latent  and  sullen  discontent  would  probably  be  too  strong, 
but  that  it  has  banished  the  cheerfulness  of  real  contentment  I  truly 
believe.  The  view  of  similar  matters  in  the  United  States  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  British  workman  is  well  shown  in  a  letter  now  before 
me,  kindly  handed  to  me  by  a  friend  to  whom  it  was  written,  and  from 
which  I  copy  the  following  extract  The  letter  was  written  by  the  hus- 
band on  behalf  of  himself  andhis  wife.    He  says: 

We  can  say  one  thing,  that  this  is  the  country  for  a  workinji^maD.  No  humbug 
from  masters ;  eyerybody  is  equal  here.  The  biggest  gentlemen  in  the  country  up  to 
the  Preeident  will  bid  you  good  morning,  and  stand  chatting  to  you  as  if  they  had  not 
a  cent.  Ton  do  not  bow  and  scrape  here  to  your  superiors.  You  walk  right  into 
their  office  or  house  and  they  tell  you  to  sit  down  and  smoke.    No  taking  o£f  your  hat. 

Whether  the  writer  of  this  (who,  I  should  state,  is  now  a  bookkeeper) 
has  been  guilty  of  any  exaggeration  in  the  portrayal  of  his  new  sur- 
roundings or  not,  he  has  certainly  excited  much  wonderment  in  the 
minds  of  his  English  friends,  and  we  may  pardon  the  exuberance  of 
spirits  which  doubtless  led  a  seemingly  strong  contrast  to  prompt  such 
a  glowing  tribute  to  our  industrial  system. 

ORaANIZED  CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

(6)  Q.  The  organized  condition  of  labor,  the  nature  of  organization 
and  its  effect  ou  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  laborers.  In  this 
connection  it  would  be  well  to  refer  to  counter  organizations  of  capital^ 
and  on  the  local  and  general  laws  bearing  on  such  organizations. — A. 
The  potters  are  mostly  organized  for  mutual  benefit  and  protection  into 
a  society  known  as  the  Potters'  Federation.    This  organization  may  be 
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said  to  have  the  effect  of  maiotainiDg  in  some  measure  the  rate  of  wages, 
and  preventing  employers  fi'om  being  oppressive  in  their  dealings  with 
the  workmen,  should  they  be  so  disposed.  As  to  counter  organizations 
of  capital,  there  may  be  cited  the  Potters'  Manufacturers  Association 
and  the  Goal  and  Iron  Masters'  Association.  They  deal  with  all  mat* 
ters  affecting  their  respective  trades.  They  may  aJso  be  said  to  be  sec- 
onded and  aided  and,  perhaps,  sometimes  led  by  the  North  Staffordshire 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Together  they  look  after,  snggest,  and,  if  it 
suits  them,  try  to  promote  legislation  affecting  the  staple  trades  of  the 
district,  make  suggestions  and  recommendations  in  the  matter  of  nego- 
tiating commercial  treaties,  collect  information  concerning  foreign  tariffs, 
&c.  These  organizations  are  not  kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
the  demands  of  labor,  but  they  afford  facilities  which  are  used  with  effect 
to  that  end  when  necessary. 

STRIKES. 

(7)  Q.  The  provalency  of  strikes,  and  how  far  arbitration  enters  into  the 
settlement  of  disagreements  between  the  employers  and  employ^  and 
the  manner  and  nature  of  such  arbitration.  The  effect  of  strikes  on 
the  advancement  or  otherwise  of  labor  and  the  general  effect  thereof 
on  the  industrial  interests  affected  thereby. — A.  Strikes  are  not  par- 
ticularly frequent,  but  do  occur  from  time  to  time.  There  was  in  1881  a 
long  strike  of  potters,  the  main  body  of  the  operatives  being  out  aboat 
thirteen  weeks,  and  a  strike  of  colliers  in  1882.  The  potters'  strike  was 
directly  connected  with  the  arbitration  system,  there  having  been  two 
successive  awards  adverse  to  the  men,  one  redacing  wages  12  per  cent 
and  the  other  refusing  to  restore  the  wages  to  the  former  standard.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  last  strike  there  was  a  board  of  arbitration  consisting 
of  masters  and  men,  and  when  the  dispute  arose  some  disinterested  party 
was  agreed  upon  to  hear  the  respective  sides  and  adjudge  between 
them.  Some  person  outside  the  district  of  high  social  and  commercial 
standing  was  usually  selected  as  arbitrator.  In  both  the  cases  men- 
tioned the  cause  of  the  men  was  ably  presented  and  maintained  by 
representatives  from  their  own  ranks,  but  the  masters  pleaded  low  sell- 
ing prices  with  such  good  effect  that  the  awards  wer^  in  their  favor. 
Whether  the  awards  were  strictly  in  accordance  with  equity,  as  shown 
by  the  evidence,  I  cannot  say,  but  the  year  following  the  second  one  the 
men  gave  notice  for  a  restoration  of  the  old  rate  of  wages.  The  mana- 
facturers  generally  gave  counter  notice  of  a  further  reduction,  where- 
upon the  men  struck  and  declined  to  go  again  into  arbitration,  and  the 
system  of  arbitration  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  in  existence  in  this 
district  niuce  that  time.  The  system,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  never  had 
the  elements  of  popularity  with  the  workiugmen  generally.  They  always 
suspected  the  undue  influence  of  the  higher  social  rank  of  the  masters, 
and  were,  consequently,  somewhat  jealous  and  half  afraid  from  the  out- 
set that  justice  would  not  be  done  them.  I  believe  this  feeling  to  have 
been  unfounded  in  both  the  cases  tried,  but  to  many  of  the  men  the  re- 
sults brought  conviction  in  place  of  what  had  before  been  only  suspicion. 
I  am  boun^  to  say,  however,  that  a  similar  experience  of  adversity  would 
very  likely  have  produced  very  similar  results  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers. A  gentleman  of  experience  in  the  industrial  affairs  of  the 
district,  who  has  advised  me  freely  on  the  subject-matter  of  this  report 
says  that  the  arbitration  system  could  not  survive  the  defeat  of  either 
party  in  two  successive  arbitrations.  On  the  whole,  arbitration  between 
employers  and  employes  in  this  district  must  be  considered  to  have 
had  only  a  doubtful  success.    As  to  the  effect  of  strikes,  any  view  must 
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be  largely  theoietical.  The  immediate  effect  has  always  been  bad,  bat 
I  believe  in  the  end  they  have  tended  to  advance  the  condition  of  the 
laborer,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  they  have  advanced  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  district.  The  colliers'  strike  mentioned  was 
a  long  one,  lasting  nearly  the  entire  summer  season  of  1882.  It  was 
only  a  part  of  a  general  movement  that  has  prevailed  for  a  year  or  two 
throughout  the  Kingdom.  In  this  district  in  some  instances  the  masters 
yield^  and  in  some  they  did  not.  The  general  effect  cannot  well  be  es- 
timated from  the  standpoint  of  this  district  alone. 

FREEDOM  OF  FOOD  PURCHASES. 

(8)  Q.  Are  the  working  people  free  to  purchase  the  necessities  of  life 
wherever  they  choose,  or  do  the  employers  impose  any  conditions  in 
this  regard  T  How  often  and  in  what  kind  of  currency  is  the  laborer 
paid  t — A.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  they  are  perfectly  free  to  purchase 
where  and  what  they  please.  I  know  of  no  case  where  the  sale  of 
articles  of  daily  family  consumption,  such  as  dry-goods  and  grocer- 
ies, are  sold  in  connection  with  any  manufactory,  nor  any  case  in  which 
any  manufacturer  is  interested  in  such  trade.  There  is  no  interference 
with  the  work-people  as  to  how  they  shall  spend  their  wages.  They  are 
paid  weekly  in  gold  and  silver  coin. 

OO-OPBRATIYE  SOCIETIES. 

(9)  Q.  Go-operative  societies:  Give  full  information  concerning  their 
formation  and  practical  working,  whether  they  are  prosperous  or  other- 
wise ;  to  what  extent  they  have  fulfilled  the  promises  held  out  at  their 
formation  of  enabling  the  work-people  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of 
hfe  at  less  cost  than  through  the  regular  and  usual  business  channels; 
whether  the  establishment  of  co-operative  societies  has  had  any  appre- 
ciable effect  on  general  trade,  &c. — A.  In  all  the  co-operative  societies 
started  in  this  district  only  one  or  two  have  been  successful ;  both  are 
co-o)>erative  grocery  and  provision  stores,  one  at  Silverdale  and  one  at 
Crewe;  the  former  for  the  benefit  of  coal  and  iron  workers  and  the  other 
chiofly  for  the  benefit  of  employ  6s  of  the  London  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
way Company.  Several  others  have  been  inaugurated,  but  they  have  all 
failed,  which  means  that  they  have  not  fulfilled  their  promises.  A 
scheme  was  well  on  its  way  to  establish  a  co-operative  manufactory  of 
earthenware,  but  it  has  thus  far  failed  to  secure  enough  support  to  get 
it  on  its  feet,  and  it  is  ominously  quiescent  at  the  present  time.  These 
movements  have  not  been-  sufficiently  strong  to  have  any  appreciable 
effect  on  the  general  trade  of  the  district,  but  an  intelligent  informant 
tells  me  that  their  failure  has  had  the  effect  in  some  instances  of  recon- 
ciling the  men  to  the  methods  of  the  masters  and  teaching  them  that 
capital,  as  well  as  labor  has  its  troubles  and  misfortunes,  and,  in  the 
language  of  the  serviceable  old  platitude,  that  ''all  is  not  gold  that  glit- 
ters." 

GENERAL  CONDITION   OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

(10)  Q.  The  general  condition  of  the  working  people ;  how  they  live; 
their  homes ;  their  food ;  their  clothes ;  their  chances  for  bettering  their 
condition ;  their  ability  to  lay  up  something  for  old  age  or  sickness : 
their  moral  and  physical  condition  and  the  influences  for  good  or  evil 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.  In  this  connection  consuls  are  requested 
to  Belect  representative  workmen  and  their  families  and  secure  the  in- 
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formation  direct,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  following  qnestions 
and  answers  (redncing  the  money  to  dollars  and  cents),  taken  from 
the  Department  publication  showing  the  state  of  labor  in  Europe  in 
1878. — A.  I  may  say  here  that  while  this  consulate  does  not  contain  the 
publication  of  1878,  above  quoted  from,  nor  any  papers  relating  thereto, 
I  had  already  adopted  the  same  method  of  securing  information  on  this 
subject  in  the  preparation  of  a  report  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
consul-general  and  transmitted  to  him  under  date  of  November  24, 1883. 
The  statement  of  income  and  expenditure  of  a  workingman  given  in  that 
report — although  since  published  by  the  State  Department — ^is  of  a  date 
so  recent  as  to  be  quite  available  for  the  present  purpose,  and  I  accord- 
ingly insert  it  with  two  others,  all  fairly  representative  cases.  Oom- 
mencing  with  the  lowest  grade,  I  give  the  statement  of  a  wharfman. 
This  is  a  man  who  loads  and  unloads  canal  boats,  railway  trucks,  &c 

I  am  a  wharfman,  am  married  and  have  foar  children,  one  thirteen,  one  seven,  one 
three,  and  one  one  and  a  half  years  of  age.  Neither  my  wife  nor  children  earn  any 
wages.     I  obtain  19  shillings— $4.62^ — per  week  and  spend  it  as  follows: 

Statement  1. 


How  expended. 


Amount 


Bent 

Sates  end  taxes 

Coel 

Bread 

Beef  and  hacon 

Butter 

Tea 

Sugar 


How  expended. 


Soap  and  candles I  $0  M 

Potatoes '  a* 

Meal  and  milk 2« 

CInb «  18 

Bdooation  rate  €G 

Clothes ;  37 

Total  expaiditai« j  4  61 


The  next  is  the  case  of  a  colliery  carpenter,  who  earns  jnst  $1  per  day 
when  he  has  work.  His  family  consists  of  a  wife  and  thi*ee  children  of 
four,  five,  and  seven  years  of  age.  In  this  case  again  the  man  is  the 
only  wage-earner  in  the  family.  His  income,  allowing  full  time,  $6  per 
week,  is  disposed  of  as  follows : 

Statement  2. 


How  expended. 


Bent 

Club 

Taxes  (poor-rate,  local,  and  education 

rate) 

Coal   

Bread,  11  cents  per  loaf 

Bacon,  16  cen's  per  pound 

Cheese,  16  cents  per  pound. 

Bntter,  82  cents  per  pound 

Potatoes,  half  peck 

Fresh  meat,  15  cents  per  pound 

Tea,  40  cents  per  pound 


Amount 


10  72 
16 

00 
48 
1  00 
82 
82 
82 
16 
71 
86 


Sugar,  7  to  8  oents  per  pound 

Soap,  6  cen|B  per  pound 

Flour,  4  cents  per  pound 

Milk  (about  a  quart) 

Candlea,  12  cents  per  pound,  16  to  the 

pound 

Tobacco,  2  ounces , 

Beer 

Clothes 


Total  expenditure 


18 


13 

11 


060 


Commenting  on  this  statement,  the  person  who  took  it  down  from 
the  lips  of  the  man,  says: 

Of  conree  some  of  the  items  would  have  to  be  altered  a  little  now  and  then,  but  it 
is  as  near  as  I  can  get  it.  Even  in  this  there  is  not  much  Inzarv  for  the  man,  and 
none  for  the  other  members  of  the  family.  The  allowance  for  clothes  is  the  scantiest. 
I  suppose  if  he  wanted  a  kettle  or  a  teapot  he  would  have  to  f^o  without  meat  or  f^ 
in  a  little  overtime.  A  doctor's  bill  for  the  wife  or  children  would  be  a  calamity.  How 
the  poor  laborer  gets  on  with  17  shillings  a  week  I  cannot  .see. 
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firaiDf  however,  from  ^ving  the  subject  a  little  prominence  on  accoont  of 
the  great  contrast  in  the  customs  of  the  two  conntries,  England  and  the 
United  States^  touching  the  relations  of  women  to  the  consumption  of, 
and  the  traffic  in,  intoxicating  drinks,  having  particular  reference  to  the 
social  grade  of  the  working  classes.  The  line  of  contrast,  however,  could 
not  be  drawn  here  if  the  labor  circular  itself  did  not  i  has  limit  the  scope 
of  inquiry.  And  it  may  not  be  altogether  irrelevant  to  this  feature  of 
interrogatory  10  to  say  that  the  trade  in  intoxicating  drinks  is  just 
as  respectable  as  the  trade  in  anything  else  which  is  merely  bought 
and  sold  and  not  manufactured  by  the  seller.  A  wine  and  spirit  mer- 
chant is  as  high  socially  as  a  dry-goods  or  hardware  or  grocery  merchants, 
and  from  the  fact  that  his  bnsiness  is  generally  very  profitable,  enabling 
him  to  live  in  the  country  or  to  retire  from  business  oftener  than  others, 
he  sometimes  seems  to  me,  perhaps  erroneonsly,  to  hold  some  advan- 
tage over  other  trades  people.  Some  analysis  of  the  forms  of  the  drink 
traffic  is  not  irrelevant  in  considering  the  '^  geut^ral  condition  of  the  work- 
ing people,  their  lives  and  homes."  The  establishment  of  the  ^^  wine  and 
spirit  merchant"  is  of  various  grades.  Those  of  the  higher  rank  do  a 
large  wholesale  business,  but  a  liberal  display  of  gilded  glass  also  makes 
known  the  inferior  branches  of  the  business,  such  as  the  *^  bottle  depart- 
ment," where  small  quantities  are  dispensed,  and  where  women  are 
chiefly  supplied  either  with  the  theoretical  bottle — always  in  view  in 
the  window^-or  with  the  glass  tumbler  when  its  capacity  is  deemed 
sufficient  for  the  more  moderate  but  more  urgent  requirements  of  the 
customer.  This  department  often  finds  favor  in  female  patronage  on 
account  of  its  outranking  the  *'  vaults  "  in  the  respectability  of  some  of 
its  visitors.  The  **  vaults,"  with  its  floor  thickly  sawdusted,  is  usually 
a  busy  place  in  a  popular  establishment,  and  is  the  favorite  resort  of 
many  thriftless  and  dissolute  of  both  sexes.  It  is  here,  that  after  the 
old-time  fashion  of  Pike  County,  as  set  forth  in  ^^  The  Mystery  of  Gilgal,' 

The  neighbors  round  the  counter  draw. 
And  calmly  drink  and  jaw. 

Another  sort  of  establishment  devoted  to  this  trade  is  the  ordinary 
public  house,  sometimes  called  a  hotel,  but  the  insinuations  in  that 
direction  are  very  delusive  from  an  American  standpoint  To  a«k  for 
supper  and  a  bed  room  would  astonish  the  landloid  and  betray  your 
foreign  origin.  I  do  not  now  mean  the  country  inns  of  provincial  Eng- 
land, which  are  replete  with  old  fashioned  comforts  and  charmingly  at- 
tractive in  the  qnaiutness  and  neatness  of  their  accommodations.  Bat 
tlie  more  metropolitan  '' public  houses"  of  the  large  towns  have  stolen 
their  livery,  to  serve  at  least,  a  less  worthy  purpose.  And  so  the  **D<^ 
and  Partridge,"  the  *^Bell  and  Bear,"  ^^  Welsh  Harp,"  and  heads  of 
kings  aiMl  queens  innumerable  abound  in  the  populous  districts,  while 
to  not  one  in  fifty  of  them  would  the  sojourner  look  for  food  or  lodging. 
In  such  houses  the  ^'bar  parlour,"  if  the  house  is  complete  in  the  style 
and  number  of  its  appointments,  is  the  ^^best  room^  and  the  well-to-do 
patrons  generally  choose  it  for  their  moderate  and  leisure  drinking, 
always,  as  with  all  classes,  attended  with  the  pipe  and  such  social  chat  as 
the  loquacity  of  the  company  will  afford.  If  an  American  is  present  he 
will  be  asked  about  the  prospects  of  the  tariff  being  reduced,  and,  per* 
haps,  advised  of  the  great  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  his  own 
country  in  such  an  event.  Descending  in  social  order  through  the  other 
appointments  set  apart  for  the  comfort  of  the  public,  we  shall  find  the 
<^  smoke-room "  and  then  the  '*  tap-room.''    The  last  is  allotted  to  the 
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least  pretentious  in  social  rank — ^the  roughest  of  the  customers.  The 
tap-room  is  often  noisy,  the  other  rooms  rarely  so. 

In  some  of  the  largest  public  houbes  a  large  room  for  serving  dinners 
to  parties  and  providing  amateur  musical  entertainments,  generally 
called  the  *^  assembly-room,"  is  provided.  Such  entertainments  are  often 
given  weekly,  on  Saturday  nights,  to  the  patrons  of  the  house,  the  per- 
formers volunteering  their  services.  To  all  the^se  rooms  women  have 
the  same  access  as  men,  and  those  of  both  sexes  who  seek,  as  many 
do,  their  chief  recreation  in  the  public  house,  tax  the  capacity  of  these 
places  to  the  utmost  on  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  night.  Singing  is 
not  usually  allowed  on  the  latter  night,  but  instrumental  music  is  per- 
mitted. Workmen  and  their  wives  and  daughters,  young  men  and 
their  sweethearts,  visit  the  public  houses,  and  the  two  sexes  may  be 
seen  filling,  in  alternate  sx>aces,  the  wooden  benches  which  extend 
around  the  smoke-room  or  eiyoying  their  glasses  together  with  the 
mingled  harmony  and  revelry  of  the  music  hall.  Women  patronize  the 
bars  or  *<  vaults"  in  the  most  public  places  with  the  same  freedom,  if 
not  the  same  frequency,  as  men,  and  in  all  the  grades  of  social  life 
below  the  middle  class  they  seem  to  drink  with  as  little  restraint  as  the 
men,  and  with  the  same  immunity  from  loss  of  respectability  and  social 
standing  in  their  station  which  attends  the  fortunate  competitor  by 
whose  efforts  their  supply  is  rendered  cheap.    Perhaps  this  is  right. 

To  sum  up  the  drink  question  as  affecting  the  condition  of  the  work- 
iDg  classes,  we  must  admit  the  evil  to  be  a  great  one ;  yet,  with  the 
numerous  temptations  and  the  absence  in  many  quarters  of  any  pleasant 
surroundings,  the  wonder  is  that  it  is  not  greater,  and  the  very  impor- 
tant fact  is  that  it  is  steadily  diminishing.  Excessive  drinking  is  con- 
fined largely  to  the  common  or  unskilled  laborers,  and  in  this  class,  I 
am  told,  it  has  diminished  very  much  in  the  last  twenty  years.  This 
improvement  has  doubtless  been  due  to  improved  conditions  generally 
which  have  marked  the  natural  progress  of  the  people  in  most  countries, 
and  to  restrictive  legislation  and  police  regulations  thoroughly  and  im- 
partially enforced  in  this  country  against  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
drinks. 

OOST  OF  LIVINa  TO  ENGLISH  VS.  AMERICAN  WORK-PEOPLE. 

Beturning  now  to  the  foregoing  statements  of  earnings  and  expendi- 
ture, we  find  that  only  one  of  the  workmen  can  save  anything  and  that 
be  is  enabled  to  save  60  cents  per  week  only  when  he,  his  son,  and 
daughter  work  on  full  time.  If  the  support  of  the  family  was  depend- 
ent on  him  alone  there  would  be  a  weekly  deficiency  of  tl.16  in  the 
household  appropnatious,  or  they  would  have  to  be  cut  down  by  that 
amount  I  must  confess  that  if  I  were  asked  to  do  this  without  restrict- 
ing the  family  comfort  I  should  not  know  where  to  begin.  The  allow- 
ance for  bread  seems  lil>eral,  being  9  pounds,  or  2^  loaves  each  for  the 
six  in  the  family,  including  the  baby,  but  we  should  hardly  be  able  to 
8ub8titut<e  any  more  economic  food  at  Bnglish  prices.  Perhaps  the  state* 
ments  I  have  obtained  will  help  us  to  draw  some  conclusions  on  the 
comparative  cost  of  a  workman's  living  in  this  country  and  the  United 
States  not  altogether  chimerical  or  erroneous,  as  too  many  widely- 
worded  articles  on  the  subject  undoubtedly  are. 

Taking  statement  No.  1,  now  under  consideration,  we  find  that  ar- 
ticles of  food  comprise  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  family  expenditure* 
Ck>mparing  the  expenditure  for  the  articles  of  food  consumed  weekly 
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according  to  tbe  prices  paid  in  this  coantry  and  the  United  States  wb 
have  the  following  statement : 


ArtiolM. 


a  pounds  ftreah  meat 

Bread,  18  loa^ee.  4  ponnda  eaoh. 

Butter,  li  poanoa 

Baoon  andcbeeae* 

Tea,  i  pound 

Sugar,  5  pounds* 

PoUtofs,  t  peck 

Hilk,  about  6  quarts 


Coat  in 
England. 


Total  coat  of  food  per  week 


$1  08 
1  20 
48 
60 
24 
80 
80 
87 


458 


Cost  in 
United 
SUtea. 


$0  72 
90 
44 
87 
20 
50 
12 
30 


Balanoein  &TQraf— 


$0  07 


20 


8  85 


0  -ir 


UaitBi 
States. 


•0» 


18 

m 


*  See  note  1  at  the  end  of  tUa  report. 

The  English  prices  in  the  foregoing  table  are  taken  from  the  English 
workman's  statement.  The  American  prices  are  taken  from  the  retail 
market  report  of  the  Waterbary  American,  a  paper  printed  in  a  repre- 
sentative manafactaring  town  of  l^ew  England.  It  is  as  favorable  a 
place  for  a  comparison  Mivantageous  to  England  as  any  that  oould  be 
selected,  as  many  of  the  articles  are  doabtless  cheaper  in  localitieB 
farther  west.  But  this  comparison  shows  this  moderate  weekly  food 
supply,  assuming  that  the  American  workman  would  be  satisfied  with 
it,  to  cost  less  in  Waterbury  by  19  per  cent,  than  it  does  in  the  Stafford- 
shire potteries.  We  have  here  then  one  fact  too  clear  to  be  disputed, 
viz,  that  on  60  per  cent,  of  the  English  workman's  expenditure  he  could 
save  19  per  cent,  if  he  lived  in  the  United  States.  I  have  not  the  data 
for  pursuing  the  comparison  through  the  other  40  per  cent,  of  the  Brit- 
ish workman's  expenses,  but  granting  that  the  difference  would  be  on 
his  side,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  exceed  the  rate  of  19  per  cent,  already 
against  him  in  the  food  supi)ly.  If  we  concede  this  advantage  the 
weekly  expense  account  will  stand  as  follows : 


Bnelish 
workman. 

$4  58 
8  88 

▲merioan 

Diiference  in  ft^or  o^- 

Fxpendituxe. 

Ensiiali 
worunan. 

AmerieeB 
frorkmaa. 

For  food 

$8  85 
488 

$78 

Other ezDenaea  ....»» ..,«...r-rrTr,-r«....t«..*«.^.^ 

$0  74 

Total  ezDenditnre 

8  47 

8  48 

0  74 

•  9 

Net  balance  in  favor  of  England,  1  cent.  I  believe  these  figures  are 
liberal  tmough  towards  the  English  side  of  the  case,  and  that  the  act- 
ual cost  of  the  articles  which  make  up  the  weekly  expenditure  of  the 
English  workman  is  about  equal  in  the  aggregate  in  the  two  countries*, 
but  even  if  20  per  cent,  more  were  to  be  added  to  the  figures  ^epreseo^ 
ing  the  cost  in  the  United  States,  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  American 
in  the  wages  earned  would  not  be  greatly  impaired.  Although  the 
purpose  of  this  report  is  to  present  facts  only,  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to 
inquire,  in  view  of  these  figures,  what  becomes  of  the  constantly  repeated 
assertions  that  tbe  cost  of  living  to  the  workingman  in  the  United.  States 
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is  doable  what  it  is  in  England  f  The  trath  is  that  the  only  item  in  which 
there 'is  any  considerable  advantage  in  the  workingmau's  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  this  country  is  in  the  matter  of  rent.  In  plain  clothing  for  men, 
women,  and  children  there  is  scarcely  any  advantage,  if,  indeed,  there 
is  any  at  all.  I  cannot  go  into  details  in  this  particalar  in  this  report, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fact  that  this  class  of  goods  is  not  exported 
from  this  country  to  the  United  States  to  any  but  the  most  insignificant 
extent,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  comparative  cheapness  in  the  United 
States.  If  it  is  said  that  the  duty  is  prohibitive,  I  must  reply  that  there 
is  no  other  class  of  merchandise  on  which  so  low  a  rate  has  the  same 
effect,  and  in  that  case  that  the  full  amount  of  the  duty  cannot  be  added 
to  the  price  in  the  United  States,  unless  upon  the  Hibernian  assumption 
that  the  wearer  goes  naked,  of  which,  however,  I  think  some  people 
in  this  country  could  be  convinced  in  the  way  of  a  free- trade  argument. 
If  I  can  credit  the  announcements  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
Chicago  papers,  which  reach  me  regularly,  as  good  a  suit  of  clothes  can 
be  purchased  in  that  city  for  $10  as  can  be  obtained  in  this  country  for 
the  same  money. 

A  similar  analysis  of  the  other  statements  would  show  similar  results, 
and  need  not  therefore  be  made  here.  The  colliery  carpenter  spends  a 
little  more  than  one-half  of  his  weekly  income  for  food  and  drink,  and 
the  wharfman  about  58  per  cent,  or  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  fiat- 
presser.  And  it  will  be  found  a  fair  estimate  to  take  from  50  to  60  per 
cent,  of  the  workman's  full  time  earnings  for  the  supply  of  the  larder. 
I  have  not  alluded  to  the  greater  variety  of  eatables  which  the  Ameri- 
can workman  can  often  have  without  extravagance,  such  as  chickens, 
eggs,  game,  various  fruits,  &c. 

Spring  chickens  are  now  worth  here  75  cents  each,  eggs  25  cents  per 
dozen,  and  are  seldom  below  that  price,  while  they  often  reach  as  high 
as  50  cents  per  dozen. 

I  need  not  dwell  longer  on  these  statements.  I  will,  however,  give 
the  wharfman's  bill  of  fare,  as  kindly  furnished  by  him : 

BreakfasU-  Children,  skim  milk  and  bread.  Wife  and  self,  bacon  and  bread  with 
tea. 

Dinner, — Potatoes  with  a  bit  of  meat. 
Tia. — Bread  and  butter. 
Supper. — Bread  and  cheese. 

His  own  comment  in  supplementing  these  details  was,  "The  living  is 
poor,  and  we  could  do  with  better  food  and  clothes." 

The  general  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  a  man  with  a  family 
consisting  of  wife  and  three  or  four  children  must  have  an  income  ex- 
ceeding considerably  $6  per  week  to  save  anything,  even  by  the 
strictest  economy.  As  in  my  communication  to  the  consul-general,  be- 
fore referred  to,  under  date  of  ^November  24,  1883,  1  was  then  reliably 
informed  that  the  men  employed  in  the  potting  industry  did  not  average 
above  this  amount  net.  Wenuist  therefore conchide  thatas  a  general  rule 
they  cannot  accumulate  to  any  considerableextent,  and,  as  before  stated, 
doubtless  many  who  could  do  not.  In  this  connection  I  may  as  well 
take  up  the  different  statements  of  wages,  herewith  transmitted  as  in- 
closure  No.  2,  for  the  purpose  of  analysis  and  seeing  how  the  results 
compare  with  the  figures  embraced  in  the  report  to  the  consul-general 
before  mentioned. 

AVERAGE  VTAGES  OF  TTJNSTALL  POTTERS. 

The  average  of  weekly  wages  of  potters,  as  summarized  in  this  report, 
faas  been  reached  by  averaging  statements  obtained  by  me  from  sixteen 
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manufactarers  of  the  wages  paid  by  them  respectively,  uniting  this 
average  with  a  statement  furnished  me  by  the  secretary  of  the  Potters 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  a  third  general  statement  compiled  from 
figures  obtained  directly  from  workmen.  The  average  of  these  three 
schedules,  as  now  compared  with  the  figures  heretofore  submitted  to  the 
consul-general,  is  as  follows: 


OccnpAtiona. 


Warehouseman 

yiat-preaser 

Bish-makers 

Cup-makers 

Sauoer-makers 

Haod  basin-maker 

Hollow  ware-pressers . 

Printers 

Ovenmen 


Statemwit    **^**?;?°1 
submitted.     •^'IS^^*' 


(*) 

$7  54 
0  49 
9  98 
7  99 
9  71 
7  79 
6  58 
6  82 


Occupations. 


statement 
'   herewith 
submitted 


_  :ar-maker8 

Mold-makers 

Turners 

Handlers 

Hollow-ware  presser  (Jig 

fferers) 

Firembn 

Throwers 


Statement 

submitted 

June  24, 

1883. 


$8  6» 

996 
8(8 
7  87 


11  9& 


(*) 
(*) 


*  Not  separately  classed  in  former  statement. 

The  statement  with  which  the  present  average  of  wages  is  above 
compared  is  the  summarized  statement  of  Mr.  E.  Powell,  chairman  of 
the  Potters  Manufacturers'  Association,  printed  in  the  Stafibrdshire 
Sentinel  during  the  potters'  strike  for  an  increase  of  wages  during  the 
autumn  of  1881,  and  which  strike  resulted,  with  slight  exceptions,  in 
the  resumption  of  work  at  the  old  prices.  In  my  former  report  the 
figures  were  altered  slightly  by  me  in  a  few  particulars  wherein  later 
information  seemed  to  warrant  the  change.  But  as  the  rate  of  wages 
has  not  been  revised  since  the  dispute  before  mentioned,  and  as  no  gen- 
eral alteration  is  believed  to  have  taken  place,  it  will  be  interesting 
and  useful  to  comi)are  the  original  statement  of  the  manufacturers'  as- 
sociation, as  made  through  their  chairman,  in  support  of  their  resist- 
ance to  the  demands  of  the  men,  with  the  statement  obtained  by  me 
from  sixteen  manufacturers, and  also  with  the  statements  now  obtained 
from  workingmen  and  the  statement  now  furnished  by  the  secretary  of 
the  manufacturers'  association.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
original  statement  was  prepared  to  convince  the  workmen  that  they 
were  earning  a  good  average  of  wages,  and  the  total  average  of  weekly 
earnings  in  thirteen  branches  of  labor  in  the  pottery  manufacture  was 
made  to  appear  (by  an  erroneous  system  of  calculations,  it  is  true)  at 
the  rate  of  £1  15«.  lOd.  per  man.  The  statement  gave  what  purported 
to  be  the  weekly  net  earnings  in  the  thirteen  branches  at  fifteen  differ- 
ent manufactories,  and  the  average  of  the  whole,  the  latter  being  the 
statement  now  used  for  comparison,  and  its  publication  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Powell,  the  chairman,  of  which  the  following 
extract  formed  the  closing  words: 

The  fifteen  ni  ami  fact  nrers  reprenent  all  markets  of  the  potting  trade,  and  in  the 
case  of  each  separate  branch  the  figures  show  the  average  of  the  wages  earned  at 
each  of  the  fifteen  uianufactories.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  at  all  mislead- 
iug  for  the  thirteen  branches  to  be  averaged  as  appeared  in  Mr.  Ackrill's  letter*  giv- 
ing £1  15<.  lOd.  per  man  as  the  average  of  the  men  in  all  branches  of  the  said  man- 
ufactories. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  wages  have  not  fallen  since  that  time.  I 
think  the  manufacturers  would  sustain  me  in  this  statement.    I  do  not 

*  Mr.  Ackrill  (since  deceased)  was  then  secretary  of  the  manufacturers'  associatioik 
and  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  present  secretary,  Mr.  Llewellyn,  who  has  fur- 
nished one  of  the  statements  I  now  inclose  for  comparison. 
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know  who  the  fifteen  manafactarers  were  who  compiled  the  several 
statements  from  which  the  averages  here  quoted  were  obtained,  but  as 
it  was  strictly  a  matter  of  equity  in  dispute  it  ought  to  be  presumed 
that  they  not  only  "  represented  all  markets,"  as  stated  by  Mr.  Powell, 
but  that  they  were  fairly  representative  themselves  iu  the  matter  of 
wages  paid ;  that  the  information  was  given  with  perfect  fairness  and 
impartiality,  and  with  less  reluctance  and  fewer  refusals,  than,  I  regret 
to  say,  have  met  some  of  my  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  perhaps 
true  that  the  chairman  of  the  association,  who  is  himself  a  manufact- 
urer, took  one  of  the  fifteen  schedules  from  his  own  books,  but  I  regret 
to  say  that  the  same  valuable  auxiliary  is  denied  to  the  State  Depai-t- 
ment  on  the  present  occasion.    But  of  this  later. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  preparation  of  these  comparative  tables,  1 
must  explain  that  a  statement  of  the  average  earnings  of  all  the  pot- 
ters, taken  in  a  lump,  being  quite  as  desirable  as  the  average  in  each 
particular  branch,  I  have  appended  such  total  or  general  average  iu 
each  case,  as  well  a^  in  my  general  statement,  on  Form  No.  1,  and 
accompanying  tables  (inclosure  No.  2).  In  preparing  this  average  I 
have  followed  the  system  suggested  iu  the  Department  circular  (para- 
graph No.  2  of  suggestions  to  consuls),  and  I  may  say  that  this  is  the 
rule  already  adopted  by  me  in  my  previous  communications  to  the  con- 
sul-general on  this  subject.  From  figures  th^n  ascertained  apd  since 
verified,  the  ratio  of  men  in  the  ditt'erent  branches  of  work  in  the  pot- 
teries, excluding  common  laborers,  is  approximately  as  follows: 


OocapationB.  !  Average.''  OcoapatioDS. 


!  Per  cent. 
Flat-pressers '  5  .   Ovenmen 


DiMh-makere. 

Cnp-makere 

SauctT-iuHkers 

Haud-baain  makers 

Hollow* ware  prenseni 

HoUowware  preaser  (Jlggerers). 
Printers 


4   I  Sa.gffar-Diakers . 

3  '  Mold-makers... 

4  I  Turm^rs 

1  I  Handlers 

2S      Firemen 

2  I  Throwers 

20  I'  Warehousemen. 


Average. 


Percent. 
20 
3 
3 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 


I  may  say  also  that  the  figures  furnished  me  by  the  sixteen  man- 
ufacturers, which  I  have  tabulated,  on  this  occasion  were  furnished  in 
response  to  written  requests  from  me,  with  the  knowledge  of  each  man- 
ufacturer of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  to  be  used,  but  without 
any  knowledge  on  my  part  of  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  any  of  them. 
They  embrace  some  of  the  largest  works,  and  some  of  only  moderate 
capacity,  and  represent  all  localities  in  the  potteries,  and  I  believe 
for  such  an  average  and  comparison  as  I  deemed  it  desirable  to  make 
they  are  as  truly  representative  as  any  similar  number  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  procure.  Points  of  disagreement  between  this  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  chairman  of  the  manufacturers'  association  were  unavoid- 
able, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  comparison  between  any  two  of  the 
statements  under  consideration.  Such  differences  may  not  readily  be 
explained,  but  they  will  at  least  be  suggestive  and  interesting  as  we 
look  ac  them  from  the  different  standpoints  from  which  and  the  differ- 
ent purposes  for  which  and  the  different  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  respectively  made.  To  understand  these  different  stand- 
points, purposes,  and  circumstances,  I  believe  I  have  already  said  enough 
for  the  interested  reader,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  that  I  ought  to 
say  that  the  statement  kindly  prepared  for  me  by  the  secretary  of  the 
manufacturers'  association  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  care  bestowed. 
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npou  it,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  (inclosuie  No.  2,  Form  Xo.  2),  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  its  averages  embrace  the  whole  year  1883,  that  it 
gives  the  wages  of  attendants,  and  the  farther  fact  that  my  personal 
knowledge  of  the  secretary  as  a  solicitor  of  high  character  and  stand- 
ing enables  me  to  say  that  every  Ugare  is  given  with  the  greatest  im- 
partiality and  without  the  slightest  prejudice  for  or  against  anybody's 
case.  And  further,  that  owing  to  a  somewhat  diffei*eut  system  employed 
by  the  secretary,  his  classification  omits  cap-makers,  sancer-makers,  and 
hand-basin  makers.  Let  us  then  compare  the  average  weekly  net  earn- 
ings in  the  different  branches  and  in  the  aggregate,  according  to  the 
statement  published  three  years  ago  by  the  chairman  of  the  association 
with  each  of  the  three  statements  now  obtained  by  me.  The  following 
table  exhibits  this  comparison  in  detail  and  in  the  aggregate  : 

Table  Bhowing  the  amount  of  weekly  net  earuinge  in  each  branch  of  vwrk,  on  the  haeie  of  ome 
hundred  men,  according  to  the  respective  8tatefnent9  now  under  eomparieon,  with  the  average 
of  the  total  net  earnings  per  man  per  week  in  each  case. 


OocapftUons. 


a 

a 


Flat-presaen 

Uinh-niakera 

CJnp-aiaken ■ 

Saucer-makers 

llaiitl-baaiii  luakers  . .  ■ 
Holloir-ware  preMera. 
Hullow'Wrare    preaaer 

(ji^jrerers) 

Priiu«*r» 

Ovemuen 

SagKiT-makera 

Moicl-makers 

Tuinora  

Handlera  

FireineQ* 

Throwi»ra* 

Warehousemen* 


ToUl. 


Average  earnings  per 
man  per  Wf  vk 


5 
4 
8 
4 
1 
25 

2 
20 
20 
8 
3 
4 
2 
] 
1 
2 


Statemento  by 
chairman  manu- 

faoturers'  as- 

sficiation  1881 
(fifteen      works 

represented). 


Statements  by 
sixteen   mana- 

fact  a  rem  se- 
lected at  random 
and  averaged. 


Rate 

of 
wages. 


100 


$7  75 
9  64 

9  98 

7  97 
9  71 

8  17 

11  68 
6  50 
6  80 
8  50 

10  28 
8  05 
8  44 

11  19 

10  41 
6  28 


Weekly 
earnings. 


7  84 


$38  76 
38  68 

29  94 
81  88 

9  41 
204  25 

23  36 
131  HO 
136  00 

25  50 

30  84 
32  20 
16  88 

11  19 
10  41 

12  56 


Bate 

of 

wagea. 


$7  64 

8  78 

9  48 
7  64 
9  49 
7  67 

9  90 


7 
6 

7 


30 
64 
43 


10  20 

7  38 

8  05 

11  81 
11  31 

6  43 


Weekly 
earnings. 


138  85 
84  12 

28  44 
30  56 

9  49 
189  25 

19  80 

147  80 

132  M) 

22  29 

80  60 

29  52 
16  10 
11  81 

11  31 

12  86 


788  95 


7  65 


765  10 


Statements  bv 

seoretary  or 

mannfacturers' 

asaooUtion. 


Weekly 
earnings. 


7  32 
10  20 
10  20 

6  57 


132  85 
37  92 
26  79 
80  00 

9  32 
188  00 

20  40 
131  40 

133  20 
24  12 
28  44 
82  16 
14  64 
10  20 
10  20 
13  14 


7  88 


738  38 


Statements  bj 

workmen 

(arerage). 


Rate 

of 

wages. 


Weekly 


$7  32 
8  04 
7  32 

7  82 

8  76 

7  32 

9  49 
066 
6  66 

6  66 

8  04 

7  82  ! 

8  40 
11  55 


$S6  eo 

32  It 

21  m 


72 

28 


8  7e 
183  m 

18  98 
133  28 
133  38 

19  98 
24  12 
28  28 
18  88 

11  55 
9  72 

12  58 

701   58 


7  02 


*  The  three  last-named  branches  of  work  were  not  inclndod  in  the  statement  of  1881  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  manufacturers'  aMsociation,  and  to  present  the  comparison  of  the  total areraee  with  that 
of  the  other  stati'meuts  trom  bein);  thereby  iiniluly  atfected  I  have  supplied  ihe  omission  by  inaertiaf^ 
the  averages  of  the  three  sutmeqnent  statements,  and  where  other omittsions  have  occurred  In  th**  differ- 
ent HtatementH  I  have  supplied  them  in  the  itanie  manner,  i.  a.,  bv  averagioe  the  figareain  the  other 
statements.  ▲  referi'nce  to  Form  No.  3  with  iuclosure  No.  2,  will  show  where  socn  omisalMis  have 
oconrred  as  they  have  not  in  that  table  been  filled. 

I  believe  the  foregoing  table  with  the  other  statements  will  be  foand 
as  reliable  as  any  compilation  of  figui^es  on  the  subject  of  potters  wages 
as  can  be  made.  That  the  subject  is  somewhat  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult, even  if  one  had  free  access  to  all  the  sources  of  information.  I 
think  will  be  readily  granted.  I  can  only  say  I  have  done  the  best  I 
could  with  it,  and  the  figures,  gathered  from  sources  somewhat  diver- 
gent in  interest,  may,  I  trust,  if  we  concede  something  to  the  infirmities 
of  human  nature,  merit  the  confidence  enjoined  by  the  circnlary  \iZj 
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*•  Full  credit  shonld  be  given  to  every  person,  firm,  or  institution  who 
or  which  aids  in  or  facilitates  the  preparation  of  these  reports." 

I  think  I  oujrhtto  direct  attention  to  some  features  disclosed  by  the 
tables.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  statement  prepared  from  the  sched- 
ules of  fifteen  manufacturers  and  published  by  the  chairman  of  the  man- 
ufacturers' association  by  way  of  a  defense  to  the  demands  of  a  strike, 
shows  the  highest  average  of  weekly  earnings,  being  $7.84  per  man. 
The  average,  however,  in  that  statement,  as  published  by  the  association 
and,  I  believe,  never  since  corrected  by  it,  was  $8.74  per  man  per  week ; 
the  obvious  error  of  counting  as  many  mold-makers  as  hollow-ware 
pressers,  &c.,  in  the  calculation  having  apparently  escaped  discovery.  It 
will  be  further  noticed  that  the  sixteen  manufacturers  who  have  favored 
me  with  the  schedules  with  the  knowledge,  as  before  stated,  that  the  in- 
formation was  solicited  for  the  use  of  the  State  Department,  have  pro- 
vided me  with  the  next  highest  average,  being  $7.65  per  man  per  week. 
It  is  here  that  the  first  unwelcome  recital  of  experience  in  carrying  out  the 
instructions  of  the  Department  seems  to  have  its  place.  Knowing  from 
a  residence  of  five  years  that  there  was  a  feeling  of  great  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  manufacturers,  somewhat  prevalent  in  the  district,  towards 
famishing  information  of  a  statistical  or  definite  character  to  any  one^ 
and  feeling  that  many  unjust  suspicions  would  be  excited  by  anj' indirec- 
tion in  such  an  inquiry,  I  deemed  it  decidedly  the  proper  plan  to  go  about 
the  work  in  the  frankest  and  simplest  manner.  I  accordingly  addressed 
a  note  to  about  sixty  manufacturers,  selecting  such  as  I  thought  fairly 
representative  in  respect  of  the  kind  of  work  done  and  covering  all  the 
towns  and  localities  in  the  potteries.  I  sent  the  letter  to  each  manufact- 
nrerby  the  consular  clerk  as  messengerwith  careful  directions  asto  meet- 
ingin  thefreest  and  fullest  manner  such  inquiries  as  his  visit  mightprompt 
in  any  case,  and  enjoining  him  to  be  very  gracious  and  circumspect  in 
csommunicating  with  all  persons  concerning  the  subject-matter  of  the 
favors  asked.  These  instructions  I  have  reason  to  know  were  faithfully 
carried  out.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  note  I  sent  in  each  case : 

United  States  Consulate, 

DUtrict  of  Tunstallj  June  2, 1884. 
To : 

To  aid  the  State  Department  of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  collection  of 
reliable  fltatistics,  the  tlnited  States  consnlar  officers  throughout  the  world  are  directed 
to  procnre  and  compile  the  most  complete  ana  accurate  information  attainable  con- 
cerning the  wages  paid  for  labor  of  all  kinds  within  the  countries  and  localities  where 
tbey  are  respectively  resident.  I  desire  such  statements  as  I  may  prepare  to  be  as 
fnll  and  correct  as  possible,  and  as  the  means  to  this  end  I  must  depend  mainly  on 
the  kind  indulgence  and  assistance  of  employers  of  labor  in  this  district.  If  I  may 
aafely  anticipate  these  favors  on  your  part  I  shall  be  extremely  grateful  if  yon  will 
kindly  impart  to  the  bearer  of  this  note  such  information  as  he  is  empowered  to 
solicit  in  my  behalf  concerning  the  wages  of  people  in  your  employ  or  under  your 
management,  and  which  yon  may  deem  not  in  conflict  with  your  own  interests  nor  an 
excessive  tax  upon  your  time  and  kindness. 
I  beg  to  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

E.  E.  LANE, 
United  States  Consul. 

In  response  to  this  letter  seventeen  statements  in  all  have  been  re- 
ceived. Twenty-two  were  promised,  bnt  not  given.  In  nine  cases  the 
proprietors  were  absent,  and  those  iM  charge  were  unwilling  to  give  the 
information  in  their  absence.  The  few  cases  of  direct  refusal  deserve 
definite  mention,  as  it  is  important  that  the  reasons  for  them  should  not 
be  misapprehended,  and  although  I  think  I  should  give  names  in  these 
eases,  I  would  suggest  the  withholding  of  their  publication  unless  some 
important  reason  shonld  seem  to  demand  it.  Messrs.  W.  &  E.  Com 
refused  the  information  on  the  ground  that  it  might  be  used  against 
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them  in  case  of  a  subseqaent  arbitration.  I  have  no  right  to  say  that 
the  inference  from  this  logic  is  a  low  scale  of  wages,  but  I  do  not  see 
clearly  how  a  high  scale  could  be  used  against  them. 

ENGLISH   MAN\)FACTUBEBS  BEFUSE    TO  GIVE   INPOBMATION. 

Powell,  Bishop  &  Stonier  are  large  manufacturers  at  Hanley.  The 
senior  member  was  very  emphatic  in  declining  to  give  any  information, 
basing  his  refusal  "on  principle."  A  principle  so  potent  that  he  would 
not  confer  such  a  favor  upon  the  United  States,  to  use  his  own  words, 
*'even  if  the  President  of  the  United  States  himself  were  to  ask  him 
for  if  This  principle,  whatever  it  is,  is  not  well  defined  to  my  under- 
standing, but  I  fear  I  must  seek  for  it  in  the  "/ex  taiioni^J"  It  is 
charged  that  the  fair  traders  propose  to  shape  the  legislation  of  for> 
eign  countries  to  the  wishes  of  England  by  enacting  obnoxious  laws  of 
their  own.  But  it  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  undertake  to  resolve  the 
present  mixture  of  doctrines  on  either  side  of  English  political  contro- 
versy. It  is  true  and  quite  interesting  that  "retaliation,"  but  not  "pro- 
tection," is  advocated  by  a  good  many,  and  their  position  seems  so  unique 
as  to  deserve  a  digressing  comment.  While  not  denying  the  untarnished 
virtue  of  free  trade,  they  proclaim  that  it  is  bankrupt  of  blessings.  When 
accused  by  the  truly  faithful  with  seeking  a  return  to  protection,  they 
solemnly  avow  themselves  scandalized,  and  straightway  propose  to  re- 
vive some  decaying  industry  by  levying  a  small  duty  on  the  impoited 
article.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  ghost  of  Cobden  still  walks  abroad 
in  the  land,  and  the  fair  traders  do  not  venture  far  in  the  dark.  They 
never  assail  the  saint's  memory  for  the  error  of  his  teachings,  bat  for 
the  failure  of  his  prophecies.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  one  of  these 
days,  when  the  franchise  is  considerably  extended,  some  valiant  knight 
of  the  field  or  factory  should  regild  his  shield  with  a  brighter  motto  and 
despise  the  darkness  and  defy  the  ghost. 

The  chairman  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  however,  does  not 
carry  the  principle  of  retaliation  into  politics,  but  draws  the  line  squarely 
between  himself  and  the  United  States  Government.  He  not  only 
denies,  onprinciplcy  the  innocent  figures  asked  for,  but  that  this  prin- 
ciple should  not  be  obscured  he  volunteers  the  opinion  that  "  if  all  the 
manufacturers  refused  to  give  any  information  it  would  help  to  show 
the  real  feeling  which  exists  between  them  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States."  That  this  very  effective  discipline  is  urged  for  the 
Government  only,  and  not  for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  is  mat^ 
ter  for  congi^atulation,  as  the  latter  are  by  far  the  larger  customers  for 
crockery,  and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  inform  them  through  the  State  De- 
partment that  a  refusal  to  tell  the  rate  of  wages  does  not  foreshadow 
the  slightest  reluctance  to  sell  goods  to  any  American  who  is  prepared 
to  offer  even  an  extremely  small  margin  of  profit.  It  will  be  seen  there 
is  considerable  reluctance  to  furnish  information  concerning  wages. 
The  gentleman  referred  to  has  taken  occasion  since  the  occurrence  men- 
tioned to  inform  me  personally  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  feeling  of 
a  personal  character  entering  into  his  refusal.  This  1  should  have  pre- 
sume<l  if  he  had  not  taken  tlie  trouble  to  reassure  me,  as  our  personal  re- 
lations have  always  been  most  friendly  and  cordial.  I  go  out  of  mj'  way 
to  mention  this,  because  I  have  no  doubt  the  same  is  true  of  the  other 
cases,  whether  of  refusal  or  failures  to  furnish  information.  The  gentle- 
man's grievance,  of  course,  is  the  tariff*.  In  the  conversation  alluded  to 
he  kindly  stated  in  substance  his  position  to  be  that,  when  the  United 
States  put  a  high  duty  on  his  goods,  thereby  injuring  his  trade  and 
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business,  it  was  not  his  place  to  give  them  information  to  be  further 
used  to  his  detriment.  1  could  only  reply  by  a  general  disclaimer  of 
any  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  injure  his  business  and 
reminding  him  that  neither  the  State  Department  nor  myself  could 
assume,  or  be  supposed  to  know,  that  a  true  statement  of  the  wages  of 
his  employes  would  be  detrimental  to  him  or  his  businosss;  but  recog- 
nizing that  a  possibility  of  such  an  effect  might  in  some  cases  be  feared, 
I  had  embodied  a  clause  in  the  closing  words  of  the  request,  intended 
to  save  all  embarrassment  of  particulars,  or  otherwise,  to  such  a«  wished 
to  refuse  for  that  reason. 
^  But  this  matter  of  reluctance  to  give  information  is  receiving  con- 
sideration in  a  report  on  the  subject  of  prices  and  discounts  now  in 
course  of  preparation,  and  the  completion  of  which  ill  health  has  alone 
prevented.  This  is  not  the  proper  x)lace  to  pursue  it.  This  reluctance 
to  give  information  is  a  feeling  quite  prevalent  amongst  English  manu- 
facturers, owing  in  some  degree  doubtless  to  the  practice  of  those  sys- 
tematic business  habits  which  in  a  general  way  may  be  said  to  have 
more  exclusiveuess  about  them  than  with  a  corresx)onding  class  in  the 
United  States.  Asking  details  of  business  of  any  one,  not  for  business 
purposes  and  not  in  a  business  way,  produces  just  one  of  those  frictions 
with  English  ideas  of  business  propriety  which  meets  some  prejudice 
and  protest  even  if  they  are  not  always  frankly  avowed.  Such  inquiries 
are  therefore  naturally  liable  to  misconstruction  and  suspicion  of  evil 
intent  or  results,  and  especially  when  the  information  is  sought  by  an 
official  of  a  foreign  Government.  The  matter  is  important  here  only  as 
having  a  possible  bearing  on  the  wage  statements,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion one  can  scarcely  doubt  that  if  the  sixty  I  asked  all  furnished  me 
with  their  lists  of  wages  the  average  would  have  been  lowered.  We 
•cannot  avoid  thinking  that  the  statements  furnished  would  embrace 
most  of  the  higher  earnings,  while  those  withheld  would  contain  a 
greater  ratio  of  low  wages.  At  any  rate,  in  addition  to  what  I  have 
already  said,  I  cannot  suggest  any  other  theory  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  prevailing  unwillingness  to  snpi)ly  statements  of  wages. 

The  average  of  the  wages  in  the  potting  industry,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  secretary  of  the  manufacturers'  association,  is  the 
next  highest  and  will  be  found  closely  approximating  to  the  figures  in 
the  general  average,  as  given  in  the  previous  table  (inclosure  No.  2, 
Forms  Nos.  1  and  4),  and  those  figures,  showing  the  total  average  per 
man  per  week  to  be  t7.40  is  no  doubt  as  near  a  correct  average  as  it  is 
possible  to  get  of  the  weekly  net  earnings  of  all  the  workmen  in  all 
branches  of  the  manufacture  of  pottery  in  this  district  when  on  full 
time. 

FULL  vs.  REAL  TIME. 

The  Ogures  under  the  head  of  ^^  workmen's"  statement  were  obtained 
for  me  by  a  gentleman  who  has  himself  been  long  an  employer  of  work- 
men, thoroughly  impartial  and  reliable  in  his  work,  and  to  whom  I  am 
ander  many  obligations  for  assistance  in  this  and  previous  similar  under- 
takings. It  will  be  seen  that  the  workmen  consulted  make  the  average 
of  letters'  wages  only  $7.02  per  week,  full  time,  which  is  38  cents  less 
than  the  average  wages  I  have  adopted  as  the  true  one.  If  there  is  any 
errors  in  my  figures  they  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  manufacturers,  or 
why  not  say  the  "  free  traders"  generally.  All  these  figures  represent 
full-time  wages.    Full  time,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  manu- 
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facturers  association^  beyond  wtiich  it  is  unnecessary  to  go,  is,  per  week, 
for— 


Ocoupationa. 


Fall 
time. 


OconpatioDB. 


Throwers 

Turners 

Handlers 

Mold-makers 

HoIIowware  preasers 

Hollow-ware  pressor  ( Jlggerers) 
Flat-pressers 


I 


Sours.' 


48  !l  Dish-makers. 

51 

51 

48 

48 

48 

54 


Firemen 

Ovenmen 

Printers 

Saggar-makers. 
Warehousemen 


FuU 
time. 


HOUTM. 

48 

00 
54 
51 
54 

67 


There  are  a  great  many  who  are  not  making  full  time  nor  anything  like 
it.  It  is  impossible  to  get  any  average  on  this  point,  but  if  we  bear  in 
mind  the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  trade  both  in  the  home  and 
foreign  markets,  and  supplement  it  with  statements  made  to  me  by  some 
of  the  best  informed  of  the  workmen's  representatives,  and  confirmed 
in  a  great  degree  by  observations  as  careful  as  my  opportunities  will 
permit,  and  loss  of  time  that  comes  through  both  the  faults  and  misfor- 
tunes of  the  laboring  classes,  the  numerous  holidays,  &c.,  we  must  take 
at  least  20  per  cent,  from  the  above  liberal  average,  leaving  the  sum  of 
$5.92,  which  we  may  safely  say  is  the  nearest  attainable  average  weekly 
earnings  of  the  Staffordshire  potters  from  week  to  week,  from  month  to 
month,  and  from  year  to  year.  Having  now,  I  think,  sufficiently  tabu- 
lated and  defined  the  potters'  wages  on  the  basis  of  full  time,  and  stated 
what  that  is,  I  will  bring  this  branch  of  the  subject  to  a  close  with  the 
following  statement  of  the  approximate  actual  average  of  their  weekly 
earnings  as  compared  with  the  same  for  full  time : 


Branch  of  work. 


FIat*pres8ers 

Dish-makers 

Cap-makers 

Sancer-makers 

Hand-basin  makers 

HoUow-ware  pressers . 

Hollow- ware  pressor  (Jiggerers) 

Printers 

Ovenmen 

Sagffar-makers 

Mold-makers 

Tnrners , 

Handlers 

Firemen 

Throwers , 

Warehousemen 


'  Ratio  of 
number 

em- 
ployed. 


5 
4 
8 
4 
1 
25 
2 
20 
20 
3 
3 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 


Total 

Ket  average  per  man  per  week . 


100 


Full-time 

weekly 

earning 


135  75 
35  08 
25  20 

29  02 
0  12 

1R5  00 

10  72 

136  80 
133  00 

22  14 
27  72 

30  32 
15  86 

11  10 
10  41 

12  56 


TdOTO 


7  4» 


Less  20 
percent. 


17  15 


02 
04 
82 
82 


37  00 

3  05 

27  36 

26  60 


4 
5 
6 


43 
65 

06 


8  17 
2  24 
2  Od 
2  51 


147  80 


Xet 
earnings. 


$28  60 
28  06 
20  16 
24  10 

7  30 
148  00 

15  77 
100  44 
106  40 

17 

22 

24  26 

12  80 

8  OS 
88S 

10 


71 
18 


05 


582  00 


HOW  TUNSTALL  POTTERS  LIVE. 

According  to  the  above  statement  the  average  weekly  net  earnings  of 
the  workmen  in  the  potteries  fall  short  of  the  point  where  saving  is  i)os- 
sible,  and  only  the  plainest  of  living  can  be  indulged  in.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  all  these  figures  tend  to  averages,  and  in  no  other 
way  can  useful  statements  on  this  subject  be  tabulated.  These  averages^ 
so  near  accuracy  as  to  be  quite  reliable  for  comparisons,  at  least  with  no 
unjust  advantage  to  those  with  which  they  may  be  compared,  &^^  as  it 
were,  a  clear  biM's-eye  view  of  the  matter  of  potters'  wages  in  this  conn- 
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try,  in  which  neither  exceptional  points  nor  unnsual  conditions,  high  or 
low,  good  or  bad,  appear  in  prominence  on  the  landscape,  bat  which 
reveals  with  truthfnl  outlines  and  faithful  color  the  general  conditions 
and  opportunities  of  the  working  people  of  this  distiict.  Of  course 
some  will  make  full  time  while  others  will  not ;  some  will  have  large 
families,  while  others  will  not ;  some  will  be  frugal,  while  others  will 
not;  some  families  will  contain  two  or  three  wage-earners,  while  others 
will  contain  but  one;  so  tliac  probably  in  each  branch  there  maybe 
some  who  will  save  a  little.  In  some  of  the  branches  the  figures  tell 
with  unanswerable  logic  that  the  proportion  who  accumulate  must  be 
very  small. 

The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance  in  what  branch  the  best  chance6> 
are  found  for  living  comfortably  or  getting  ahead. 

The  family  is  supposed  to  represent  husband  and  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, the  husband  the  only  wage-earner,  and  the  minimum  weekly  in* 
come  essential  to  the  plain  comtort  of  the  family  to  be  £i  5if.,  or  $G.08. 


Branch  of  labor. 


Flat-preaser 

Dish-maker 

Cup-maker 

Saucer-maker 

HaDdjbasm  maker 

Hollow-ware  premer 

Hollow-ware  prefer  (Jiggerer) 

Printers 

OroDman 

Sajcear-makera 

Hola-makers 

Tamers 

Handlers 

Firemen 

Throwers 

Warehousemen 


No. 


4 

8 


2 


2 
1 
1 


Total I  17 


4 

26 

26' 

20 

3 


*'  man. 


$5  72 


83 


01 
72 
02 
80 
92 
89 
47 
32 
90 
40 
06 
6  35 
8  95 
8  83 
6  02 


10  93 
64 


1  22 


181. 


1  32 


27 
2  87 
2  25 


iJeflcioncy 

p<>r  man  at 

96.08  per 

week. 


$0  8» 


06 

ii 


61 
76 
18 


02 


1  06. 


The  per  cent,  of  men  employed  in  those  branches  where  the  average 
of  weekly  earnings  is  above  the  saving  point  ($6.08)  is  seen  to  be  17^ 
leaving  83  per  cent,  employed  in  those  departments  where  the  average 
weekly  earnings  are  less  than  that  amount.  On  the  basis  of  these  aver- 
ages,  if  the  skilled  workmen  in  a  pottery  containing  one  hundred  men 
were  to  pool  their  earnings  for  mutual  or  co-operative  use,  the  outcome 
would  be  as  follows : 


Bnmehofwork. 


Plat-preMers 

Diah-roakers 

Cup-makers 

Saaoer-makers 

Hand-basin  makers 

Hollow-ware  pressors 

Hollow-ware  presser  (J^ggerers). 

Printers 

Orenmen 

SacrjEar-makers 

Mold-makers 

Tamers 

Handlers 

Firemen 

Throwers 

Warehousemen 


Xotol. 


Ko.of 
men. 

Weekly 
earnings 
per  man. 

Total  earn- 
ings. 

Sur- 
plus. 

5 

4 
8 
4 
1 
25 
2 
20 
20 
3 
8 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 

$5  72 
7  01 

6  72 
602 

7  30 

5  92 
7  89 

6  47 
582 

6  90 

7  40 
6  06 
6  35 

8  95 
833 
5  02 

$28  60 
28  04 
20  16 
24  08 

7  80 
148  00 

15  78 
109  40 
106  40 
17  70 
22  20 
24  24 
12  70 

8  95 
883 

10  04 

"$3*72' 

1  92 

i  22 
"8*62 

'   '8*96* 

54 

2  87 
2  25 

100 

591  92 

20  10 

Deft- 
cienoy. 

$1  80 
24 

""i'oi 
*'i2'2d 

15  20 
54 


oa 


2  12 


86  18 


Weekly  net  defloienoy,  $16.08;  yearly  net  defloienoy,  $836.10. 
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So  that  if  we  dedact  for  time  lost,  from  all  causes,  aa  much  as  20  per 
•cent.,  or  one-fifth,  we  find  that  the  earnings  of  the  one  hundred  men 
would  not  be  sufficient  by  $S36  per  annum  to  support  themselves  and 
families  according  to  the  unpretentious  standard  we  have  a<lopted  of 
^6.08  per  week.  These  were  the  earnings  of  the  colliery  carpenter  with 
his  wife  and  three  children,  and  these  were  his  expenses,  and  I  invite 
renewed  attention  to  his  statement  to  determine  if  it  betokens  any  ex- 
travagance. 

But  the  important  conclusion  from  these  tables  and  analysis  is,  that 
it  is  a  comparative  small  number  of  the  working  potters  who  accumu- 
late any  considerable  means,  and  that  those  who  can  do  so  are  confined 
largely  to  those  branches  of  work  employing  but  a  small  number  of 
hands.  Another  conclusion  is  that  there  must  be  many  whose  little 
margins  are  so  quickly  exhausted  by  any  misfortune  or  calamity  that 
many  a  home  of  hardship  is  wistfully  masked  by  the  laoe  curtains  at 
the  cottage  windows,  without  which  any  home  here  would  be  "  poor 
indeed.'' 

My  figures  have  not  attempted  to  deal  with  the  artistic  branch  of  the 
potting  industry.  It  would  be  impossible  to  generalize  with  any  brevity 
on  this  subject.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  and,  no  doubt,  the  best 
artists  who  favor  manufacturers  with  their  professional  work,  I  am  told, 
receive  an  annual  salary  of  about  $6,000,  and  are  not  deprived  of  doing 
artistic  work  for  themselves  in  the  mean  time.  From  this  maximum  the 
•expense  of  the  ceramic  art  and  culture  goes  gradually  down  through 
designers,  painters,  and  engravers. 

I  have  also  left  out  the  laborers  who  usually  work  about  the  potteries. 
Their  wages  are  made  to  average,  by  the  figures  supplied  to  me,  at 
about  70  cents  per  day,  which  will  compare  favorably  with  other  labor- 
ers. How  they  live  when,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  they  have  large 
families  of  small  children  may  be  somewhat  understood  from  what  has 
already  been  said.  I  could  make  no  further  account  of  mine  of  any 
value  without  the  ready  pencil  or  the  aid  of  the  photographer. 

Before  finally  dismissing  this  branch  of  my  report  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  different  statements  furnished  me  by  the  sixteen  manu- 
facturers, as  they  are  shown  in  detail  in  inclosure  No.  2,  Form  No.  3. 
The  total  average  of  the  sixteen  statements  shows  weekly  earnings  of 
$7.65  per  man,  or  35  cents  more  than  the  average  of  the  three  state- 
ments adopted  by  me  as  the  nearest  approach  to  accuracy,  and  which 
very  closely  agrees  with  the  figures  of  the  secretary  of  the  manufact- 
urers' association.  I  need  only  point  to  the  tabulated  statement  to 
-show  the  great  discrepancy  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  different  manu- 
factories and  in  different  branches  of  work.  The  lowest  wages  per  week 
per  man  are  found  to  be  $6.62,  as  shown  in  column  No.  4,  while  the 
highest  wage  is  $9.98  per  week  per  man,  as  shown  in  column  No.  10. 
The  lowest  and  highest  wages  to  be  found  in  these  sixteen  statements 
in  the  respective  branches  of  work  are  as  follows,  with  the  manufacturer 
designated  by  the  number  of  his  column.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  figures  represent  the  lowest  and  highest  average  of  wages  paid  by 
the  manufacturers  designated  in  the  respective  branches  of  work : 
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Branch  of  work. 


Plai-pressers 

Dish-makers 

Capmakers 

Saacer-inakers  

Haod-basin  makers 

Hollow-ware  pressors    

Hollow- ware  pre8ser(  Jiggerers) 

Prioters 

Ovenmen    

SapKttr-makers 

Mold-makers 

Tuniers 

Handlers 

Firemen 

Throwers 

War«'hou8omen 


Lowest. 

$6  08 

6  56 

7  29 

5  83 
7  29 

6  08 

7  78 
1          5  30 

5  47 

6  32 


7 

4 


78 
33 
3  62 
9  73 
8  51 
5  88 


Highest. 


$13  62 

12  16 

14  59 
9  24 

15  81 

8  99 
14  11 

9  73 

8  27 

9  12 
14  r)9 

9  73 

13  38 

14  59 

16  29 
7  29 


Manufkotarer  by 
number  of  oolamn. 


7 

2 

3  and  7 

8 

14 

3 

3 

2 

16 

13 

3 

2 

2 

land  4 

land  4 

16 


15 


10 
16 
14 
15 
10 
10 
15 
10 

5 
12 
16 
12 
10 
and  16 
10 

7 


Although  the  sixteen  nianafacturers  whose  statements  have  been  used 
bj  me  in  this  report  have  given  me  the  same  cheerfully'  and  apparently 
without  any  reluctance  or  prejudice^  I  have  not  deemed  it  essential  or 
advisable  to  give  their  names  in  company  with  their  statements.  Great 
discrepancies  will  be  found  not  only  between  the  low  prices  paid  by  one 
firm  for  a  certain  kind  of  work  and  the  high  prices  paid  for  the  same 
work  by  another  firm,  but  also  between  the  low  prices  paid  for  a  certain 
branch  of  work  and  the  high  prices  paid  for  another  branch  of  work  by 
the  same  firm.  This  little  table  is  a  useful  text  for  studying  the  system 
of  wages,  diverse  qualities  of  the  workmen,  &c.,  and,  above  all,  for  in- 
dicating the  complex  character  of  the  whole  subject.  The  figures  show 
which  firms  pay  the  highest  and  which  pay  the  lowest  wages,  and  for 
what  sort  of  work  the  best  or  cheapest  labor  of  its  kind  is  employed, 
and  by  what  firms.  The  absence  of  figures  designating  any  manufact- 
arer  indicates  a  medium  scale  of  wages  in  all  the  branches. 

Although,  as  before  stated,  I  have  assumed  that  the  manufacturers 
who  have  kindly  furnished  me.this  information,  do  not  desire  publicity 
of  their  names  and  business,  there  is  one  firm  of  the  sixteen  whose  high 
scale  of  wages  serves  so  materially  to  augment  the  general  average  that 
I  consider  myself  fortunate  in  making  available  their  kind  and  valua- 
ble permission  to  use  their  name  in  connection  with  this  report.  By 
looking  at  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  seen  that  column  Ko.  10  takes 
the  credit  for  the  highest  wages  paid  in  six  branches  of  the  potting  in- 
dustry, these  six  branches  representing  a  ratio  of  more  than  one-half 
in  the  total  number  of  workmen  according  to  the  division  of  work  al- 
ready adopted.  That,  is  to  say  in  respect  of  certain  kinds  of  labor  fol- 
lowed by  more  than  one-half  the  potters,  this  firm  pays  higher  wages 
than  any  other  of  the  sixteen  who  have  furnished  statements.  I  refer 
to  the  firm  of  Mintons  (limited),  and  while  it  is  far  from  my  purpose  to 
disparage  any  statement,  this  is  an  extraordinary  and  highly  creditable 
showing.  This  is  the  firm  whose  average  of  full-time  weekly  wages  is 
$U.98,  as  shown  in  column  No.  10  of  the  consolidated  statement  (inclos 
nre  No.  2  Form  No.  3,  column  10).  The  world-wide  celebrity  of  the  firm 
in  question  for  the  excellence  of  their  productions  is  well  known,  but 
they  deserve  equal  praise  for  their  careful  and  liberal  treatment  of  their 
work-people,  who,  as  the  figures  prove,  receive  an  average  of  $3.66  more 
pef  man  per  week  than  those  in  the  employ  of  No.  4,  and  $2.33  per  man 
per  week  more  than  the  average  paid  by  the  sixteen,  estimating  full  time 
in  each  case.  At  the  time  of  the  arbitration  in  1879,  in  which  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  12  per  cent,  was  awarded  against  the  men,  the  firm  of  Min- 
tons did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  award,  but  continued  to  pay  the 
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same  wages  as  before.  HeRce,  when  two  years  later,  a  strike  was  made 
for  a  restoration  of  the  old  rates  their  employes  did  not  join  in  it.  The 
high  rate  of  wages  paid  by  them,  the  superior  capabilities  of  their  work- 
men, as  well  as  the  high  quality  of  their  work  give  them  a  justly  high  repu- 
tation throughout  the  world.  Among  work-people  of  this  class  and  who 
can  command  such  wages,  of  course  there  will  be  many  who  can  save  a 
fair  share  of  their  earnings.  In  this  establishment  there  are  altogether 
about  two  thousand  people  employed.  It  enjoys  pre-eminence  in  the 
high  qualities  of  its  work  and  maintains  it  by  the  high  quality  of  its 
management,  not  the  least  important  feature  of  which  is  paying  the  best 
prices  for  the  best  work,  from  the  highest  artistic  talent  to  the  drudg- 
ery of  the  packing-room.  These  wages  are  exceptionally  high,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  they  are  willingly  paid  and  fairly  earned,  and  I  cheerfully 
give  the  benefit  of  them  to  the  other  fifteen  manufacturers  in  making  np 
a  good  average  for  the  whole,  and  notwithstanding  my  belief  that  the 
average  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  any  other  pottery  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

I  have  gone  thus  fully  into  the  wages  question  as  concerns  the  potting 
industry  in  consideriug  *'the  general  condition  of  the  working  people^" 
because  in  this  instance  it  seemed  to  me  easier  and  quite  as  intelligrible 
to  treat  the  matter  of  income  and  the  manner  of  living  as  one  rather 
than  two  subjects.  The  wages  and  the  living  of  the  50,000  people  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  in  this  district  form  the  only  feat- 
ure of  this  report  which  can  have  any  peculiar  interest  over  the  work 
of  other  consuls,  and  I  have,  therefore,  given  the  question  of  potters' 
wages  the  best  of  my  labor  and  attention.  The  various  tables  can  be 
relied  ujmn  for  what  they  purport  to  show,  and  of  course  from  what- 
ever standpoint  they  are  viewed  they  show  a  much  lower  rate  of  wages 
here  than  is  paid  for  similar  work  in  the  United  States;  but  this  feature 
of  the  subject  may  be  safely  left  to  the  statistician  who  may  be  charged 
with  further  treatment  of  these  figures. 

LAWS  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  WORKINO  OLASSE&. 

(11)  Q.  What  are  the  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  employes  in 
factories,  mines,  mills,  on  railroads,  &c.,  and  what  are  the  provisions 
made  for  the  work* people  in  case  of  accident  f  What  are  the  general 
considerations  given  by  the  employers  to  the  moral  and  physical  well- 
being  of  the  employes  t  What  are  the  general  relations  which  prevail 
between  employer  and  employed  t — A.  Legislation  within  a  compara- 
tively recent  period  has  been  wisely  directed  to  the  safety  and  protec- 
tion of  the  working  people.  This  has  been  the  onecompensatioQ  freely, 
and  I  sometimes  think  shrewdly,  given  to  the  great  army  of  British 
workmen  for  the  trying  competition  against  which  it  has  been  forced  to 
contend  iu  its  own  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  The  English  employer 
can  poiut  to  friendly  laws  and  charitable  associations  to  prove  the  kind- 
ness of  Parliament  and  people  to  the  workingman,  although  they  may 
permit  the  foreigner  to  put  down  or  keep  down  his  wages  by  the  most 
unequal  competitions.  This  competition  has  latterly  ^en  growing  so 
sharp  and  keen  in  England  itself  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  wages 
to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  workpeople's  growth  in  domestic  tastes, 
public  spirit,  and  social  aspirations.  The  compensating  conditions  of 
cheapness  generally,  intended  to  meet  the  workman's  necessities  if  they 
did  not  encourage  bis  hopes,  though  pushed  forward  in  all  the  panoply 
of  supremacy  to  which  the  economic  logic  of  this  country  entitle  them, 
have  somehow  failed  to  brighten  the  workman's  future  or  check  his 
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emigration.  Indeed,  in  this  last  particalar,  free  trade  is  no  wcarried  to 
the  point  of  an  export  bounty.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  the  matter  of 
getting  the  rapidly-increasing  pauper  population  out  of  the  country 
they  will  supplement  the  justice  of  free  trade  with  the  generosity  of 
private  (or  even  public)  enterprise.  It  is '^  state  aid  and  state  inter- 
ference"*— two  things  much  deprecated  here  on  principle.  But  then, 
perhaps,  this  is  not  exactly  the  point  of  view  from  which  Oobden  looked 
at  the  question.  But  whatever  the  malady  ^^  cheapness,^'  in  the  abstract, 
is  the  safeguard,  the  remedy,  and  the  antidote.  It  dispels  all  forebod- 
ings of  a  dying  industry  with  a  blessedness  rivaling  the  discoveries  of 
Jenner  and  Pasteur  in  mitigation  of  the  scourge  of  smallpox  and  the 
horrors  of  hydrophobia. 

If  a  few  thousand  sugar  refiners  say  we  have  no  work  and  we  want 
protectien,  the  answer  in  eliect  is:  No,  perhaps  you  have  no  work,  but 
you  have  cheap  sugar,  and  that  is  better.  The  English  workman  still 
scratches  his  head  and  assents  to  this.  Still,  inasmuch  as  it  appears 
that  notwithstanding  the  cheapness  of  sugar  and  bread,  &c.,  he  and  his 
family  have  nothing  to  eat,  he  reluctantly,  perhaps,  accepts  the  state 
and  many  wealthy  and  charitable  people's  aid,  who  are  ready  to  help 
him  and  his  belongings  to  Canada  or  the  United  States.!  A  thought,  a 
little  digressive,  perhaps,  may  be  pardoned  here.  If  Canada  and  the 
United  States  had  not  taken  so  largely  in  the  last  thirty  years  of  British 
industrial  poor,  the  wages  and  condition  of  the  English  woi*kman  now 
would  be  much  lower  and  poorer  than  they  are,  and  the  doctrinaires  of 
England  would  have  a  still  harder  task  in  convincing  the  workpeople 
that  cheapness  is  a  specific  cure  for  destitution.  Much  money  Is  annu- 
ally paid  out  in  England  for  the  relief  of  people  in  idleness  and  distress, 
because  her  economic  system  of  tariffs  for  revenue  only  will  not  permit 
it  to  be  paid  for  their  protection  in  the  means  of  industry  and  comfort, 
if,  indeed,  they  would  have  to  pay  it,  which  is  at  least  only  partially 
true.  But  ^^  cheapness^  measured  not  by  the  ability  to  purchase,  but  by 
the  arbitrary  rule  of  pounds,  shilling,  and  pence  is,  and  must  be,  the 
ruling  principle  of  the  economic  teachers  of  this  country.  But  with 
cheapness  not  always  a  satisfying  providence,  and  emigration  not  al- 
ways desired,  other  means  must  be  found  to  minimize  the  measure  of  dis- 
content. These  schemes  very  properly  and  humanely  take  the  form  of 
legislation  and  charitable  associations  for  the  protection  and  elevation  of 
the  working  classes.  The  leaders  of  opinion  having  been  irrevocably 
consecrated  to  the  gospel  of  "cheapness,"  find  their  conversions  largely 
increased  by  a  liberal  supplement  of  the  gospel  of  charity,  and  next  to 
employment  with  good  wages,  I  know  of  nothing  better  for  the  work- 
ingman  than  friendly  laws  and  charitable  deeds. 

These  laws  he  has,  and  numerous  societies  and  associations  may  be 
found  for  conducting  different  charities  among  the  poor  and  deserving 
people.  Charity  is  largely  required  in  such  districts  as  this,  and  is 
largely  bestowed.  Ladies  interest  themselves  largely  in  these  missions 
through  their  respective  churches  |  or  other  religious  organizations,  and 
their  noble  work,  though  inadequate  to  the  relief  needed — ^as  such  work 
always  is — ^is  very  useful,  and  serves  largely  to  keep  the  lower  classes  in 
good  and  loyal  temper. 

*  See  work  of  this  title  by  George  Baden-Powell. 

t  There  is  no  scheme  of  a  philanthropic  nature  that  would  command  so  much  sap- 
port  now  in  England  as  a  scheme  for  depleting  the  population  by  emigration. 

t  The  word  *' church"  is  used  jn  the  English  sense,  and  means  the  established  church 
■only. 
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OoDceruiDg  the  legislation  in  force  for  the  protection  of  the  working* 
people,  it  is  embraced  in  three  separate  acts :  The  '^  factory  act,"  passed 
in  1864;  the  '^  mines  regulation  act,"  passed  1872;  and  the  ^^  employers^ 
liability  act,"  passed  1880.  The  scope  of  each  of  these  three  acts  is 
pretty  well  defined  by  its  title ;  but,  considering  that  a  statement  of 
their  leading  principles  and  some  details  of  their  character  ;ind  appli- 
cation might  be  useful  to  the  Department,  I  have  had  prepared,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  a  synopsis  of  these  laws,  which  is  herewith  transmitted 
as  a  part  of  the  answer  to  this  interrogatory.  I  mnst  declare  my  in- 
debtedness to  Mr.  F.  W.  Tomkinson,  the  vice  and  deputy  consul,  for 
the  very  valuable  assistance  he  has  rendered  me  in  tliis  behalf.  Mr. 
Tomkinson  is  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Tomkinson  &  Fumival, 
solicitors,  and  the  work  of  carefully  and  correctly  epitomizing  these  three 
acts  has  engaged  the  personal  attention  and  labor  of  both  members  of 
the  firm  and  the  clerical  staff  of  their  office  for  a  considerable  time. 

These  laws  have  been  enacted,  and  are  faithfully  and  impartially  en- 
forced for  the  benefit  of  the  workiugmen.  Whether  they  have  not,  to 
some  extent,  charmed  the  vision  of  the  masses  from  the  true  evil 
and  rendered  them  indifferent  in  seeking  the  true  remedy,  I  will  not 
try  to  say  but  I  tlo  not  consider  it  wise  (unless  it  is  necessary)  to  keep 
placarded  before  the  working  classes  the  waiting  welcome  of  the  good 
Samaritan  or  the  luxurious  lodgings  of  the  workhouse.  Perhaps,  when 
one  industry  after  another  has  followed  the  fat<e  of  sugar  and  silk,  that 
is  to  say,  when  cheapness  '^all  along  the  line"  has  so  blessed  England 
with  the  cheap  i)roducts  of  other  lands  that  she  buys  everywhere  and 
manufiictures  nothing,  perhaps  then  the  quality  of  charity  will  find  Its^ 
tension  in  both  Westminster  and  the  provinces,  and  if,  contemiwran- 
eously,  the  limit  of  land  which  nature  has  given  the  world  should  be- 
gin to  impress  the  people  of  other  countries  that  immigration  could  not 
bo  longer  encouraged  without  prejudice  to  their  respective  national 
characters,  free  trade  itSilf,  so  far  as  England  has  it,  might  find  its 
virtue  fairly  tested.  But,  as  said  before,  the  laws  are  benevolent  to  the 
working  ]>eople  and  fairly  administered.  The  magistrates,  whether  of 
legal  education  or  not,  are  always  men  of  high  character  and  probity 
and  almost  always  of  good  attainments,  and  in  my  observations  hern 
for  five  years  I  have  never  noticed  a  case  where  I  could  think  from  the 
circumstances  as  given  in  evidence  that  there  was  the  slightest  leaning 
to  the  side  of  the  higher  against  the  lower  litigant. 

Inviting,  then,  careful  attention  to  the  provisions  of  English  law  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject  of  this  interrogatory,  which  are  fully  and  concisely 
stated  in  the  epitomes  herewith  transmitted,  I  will  only  add  that  occa- 
sions for  their  application  are  of  frequent  occurrence  and  always  meet 
with  a  possible  liberality  towards  the  men.  The  printed  inclosnre  being 
a  brief  report  of  a  prosecution  under  the  factory  act,  taken  at  random 
from  the  local  paper  of  the  day  on  which  I  happened  to  be  writing  on 
this  branch  of  my  report,  will  indicate  the  nature  of  a  good  many  of 
these  cases  and  the  treatment  which  they  receive  at  the  bands  of  the 
magistrates. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  manufacturers  now  deem  these  factory 
acts  and  the  other  similar  legislation  a  great  handicapping  of  their 
business  in  the  interest  of  foreign  rivals,  and  this  belief  is  well  foaude<L 
Not  long  since  a  prominent  manufacturer  and  a  radical  free  trader  was 
complaining,  in  my  presence,  that  the  German  potters  were  now  taking 
day  from  England,  transporting  it  to  Germany,  manufacturing  it  into 
various  sorts  of  ware,  and  selling  the  finished  product  in  England  be- 
low the  cost  of  manufacture  in  this  country.    This,  the  English  mana- 
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facturer  attribated  to  the  long  hours  of  labor,  the  greater  employment 
of  women  and  children,  &c.;  in  other  words,  to  the  absence  of  factory 
acts  in  Germany,  or  the  existence  of  them  in  England.  He  did  not  say 
which.  He  was  disposed,  however,  to  pnt  the  blame  of  this  unequal 
state  of  things  upon  the  Germans,  who  either  had  no  laws  or  much  less 
restrictive  ones  upon  the  subject,  instead  of  upon  England,  who,  by 
laws  restrictive  of  production  instead  of  importation,  had  hnndicapped 
herself  out  of  the  race  on  her  own  ground.  But,  whatever  the  public 
attitude  of  manufacturers  on  the  subject,  I  think  I  have  abundant  evi- 
dence for  saying  that  the  ijictory  acts  and  the  emi)loyers'  liability  act 
are  more  burdensome  to  the  manufacturer  than  they  were  in  the  antici- 
pation of  the  original  promoters  before  their  adoption;  but  there  is  no- 
disposition  to  modify  them.  I  should  say  that  the  general  considera- 
tions given  by  the  employers  to  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of 
the  employes  is  thorough  and  attentive;  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
employer  is  sympathetic  towards  his  work  people,  and  generous  and 
kind  to  them  when  in  need  and  deserving  of  extra  assistance. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS  OF  WORKINGMEN. 

(12)  Q.  What  are  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by  workingmen,  and 
what  are  their  influences  through  such  rights  on  legislation  t  What  i» 
the  share,  comparatively,  borne  by  the  working  people  in  local  and  gen- 
eral taxation  I  What  is  the  tendency  of  legislation  in  regard  to  labor 
and  the  working  people  f — A.  The  political  rights  of  the  working  people 
being  the  same  throughout  the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  England^ 
this  question  will  doubtless  be  more  fully  answered  from  .some  of  the 
more  densely  populated  towns.  The  qualificutious  of  electors  in  par- 
liamentary boroughs  are  as  follows:  All  male  householders  above  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  except  such  as  are  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief;  also 
any  person  who  occupies  as  a  lodger  apartments  of  the  value,  unfur- 
nished, of  $48.66  per  annum.  Under  these  conditions  there  are  now  reg- 
istered in  the  borough  of  Stoke  npon-Trent,  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
constituency  of  the  potteries,  about  20,000  electors  in  a  population  of 
about  160,000. 

The  passage  eventually  of  the  franchise  bill  recently  rejected  in  the 
House  of  Lords — assuming  such  an  event  probable — will  add  about 
2,000,000  voters  to  the  present  electorate  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But 
this  addition  to  the  electoral  strength  of  the  country  aftects  the  county 
constituencies  only.  The  boroughs  are  not  affected  by  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  franchise.  For  example,  the  two  members  now  re]>re- 
senting  the  borough  of  Stoke-upon-Trent  will  receive  no  more  votea 
under  the  proposed  new  act  than  they  receive  now,  but  the  two  mem- 
bers representing  this  division  of  the  county — l^orth  Staffordshire — will 
find  their  aggregate  vote  increased  by  about  7,500,  or  about  the  ratio 
of  one  to  every  eighteen  of  the  population.  The  present  legal  qualifica- 
tion for  a  county  voter  is  that  he  be  of  lawful  age  and  a  free  holder  of 
property  worth  $1).73  per  annum,  or  an  occupier  of  property'  worth  $58.40 
per  annum.  A  man  may  live  in  a  borough  and  possess  the  qualifications 
for  both  the  borough  and  county  franchise.  For  example,  he  may  have 
the  household  qualification  for  a  voter  for  the  borough  members,  and  he 
may  own  besides,  as  freehold,  a  property  unoccupied  by  himself,  from 
which  he  receives  an  annual  rental  of  $9.73,  on  which  qualification  he 
can  vote  for  the  county  members.  The  proposed  new  law  assimilates^ 
the  county  and  borough  franchise. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  this  approaching  extension  of  the 
franchise  will  be  to  increase  the  number  of  work-people  who  are  to 
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have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  conntry.  In  all  matters  except  the 
franchise  they  have,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  same  political  rijchts  as 
those  enjoyed  by  all  the  rest  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  The  inflaence 
of  the  working  people  through  their  political  rights  is  a  matter  for 
much  conjecture  and  theorizing,  both  as  to  its  quantity  and  quality.  I 
know  of  no  way  to  measure  it  with  anything  like  practical  certainty. 
Of  the  ultimate  good  effect  of  the  extension  of  equal  political  righta  to 
the  workingmen  no  true  American  can  have  any  doubt,  but  many  of 
these  good  effects  will  necessarily  be  gradual  in  developing,  and  some 
bad  effects  will  frequently  crop  out  in  the  mean  time,  to  the  great  scan- 
dal of  the  British  constitution  and  the  greater  provocation  of  laborious 
eroakings  over  the  degeneracy  of  English  greatness — which  seems  to 
be  something  different  from  other  greatness — and  many  a  lamentation 
from  the  steadfast  and  faithful  over  the  signs  of  the  Americanizing  of 
English  institutions.  English  ideas  of  American  political  life  are  gath- 
ered largely  from  such  books  as  ^'  Democracy,"  or  others  more  stupid 
as  well  as  libelous,  if  they  can  be  found.  And,  though  I  say  it  sor- 
rowfully, there  is  nothing  which  will  so  quickly  arrest  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  English  libeiml  as  the  association  of  his  progressive  teachings 
with  the  alleged  political  methods  of  his  transatlantic  cousins.  I  ap- 
prehend a  limited  degree  of  intelligence  in  the  immediate  exercise  of 
the  franchise  to  those  to  whom  it  will  soon  probably  be  extended.  An 
English  radical — which  practically  means  an  English  republican — said 
to  me  recently  that  if  universal  suft'rage — or  what  is  called  manhood 
suffrage  here — were  granted  to  the  English  people  now,  it  would  be 
twenty  years  before  those  newly  enfranchised  would  be  fit  to  use  their 
newly  bestowed  power  with  intelligence  or  advantage  to  themselves  or 
to  the  country.  Yet  I  must  do  him  the  credit  to  add  that  he  was  none 
the  less  in  favor  of  the  enfranchisement  for  that.  He  clearly  recog- 
nized the  truth  that  education  to  fit  one  for  the  proper  discharge  of  re- 
sponsibility can  only  be  thoroughly  imparted  by  conferring  the  responsi- 
bility itself.  If  it  is  at  first  abused  or  neglected,  it  will  be  only  what 
has  been  the  usual  fate  of  every  new  privilege  since  the  responsibilities 
began,  and  I  venture  the  opinion  that  the  ratio  of  unworthy  recipients 
will  not  be  greater  than  that  which  spoils  the  record  in  many  higher 
schools  of  life. 

But  the  agncultural  laborer,  although  his  status  in  miin3'  cases  will 
be  raised  by  the  franchise,  is  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  English  work- 
men. His  wages  for  such  work  as  is  designated  here  under  the  re- 
spective heads  of  plowman,  shepherd,  and  cowman  is  something  less 
than  $4.50  per  week,  \(ithout  board  or  lodging,  except  breakfast  and 
supper  on  Sundays.  If  the  men  live  in  the  house  they  receive  ft'om 
about  $77  to  $97  per  annum  and  their  board.  In  the  harvest  time  the 
day  laborers  are  nllowed  their  dinner  and  supper  daily  in  addition  to 
their  wages,  together  with  beer.  There  are  some  women  employed  oc- 
casionally at  harvest  time,  when  they  get  about  25  Xjo  30  cents  per  day. 
The  wages  of  the  agricultural  laborer  in  this  vicinity  is  much  intluenoed 
by  the  rate  paid  in  the  potteries  and  collieries,  for  if  the  wages  rise  m 
them,  the  farmers  are  obliged  to  advance  their  men  in  order  to  retain 
their  services.  The  custom  which  I  am  told  exists  in  the  north  and 
south  of  giving  so  much  wheat,  potatoes,  &c.,  in  lieu  of  money  has 
died  out  here.  But  the  agricultural  laborer  is,  by  tradition  and  in  trnth, 
a  loutish  fellow,  whom  it  will  take  much  patience  and  perseverance  to 
work  over  into  a  very  useful  subject,  active  and  influential  in  the  po- 
litical afi'airs  of  the  realm.  In  the  political  agitation  now  going  on,  in 
which  he  forms  the  chief  figure,  he  has  the  least  to  say.    Indeed,  I  have 
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not  beard  from  him  on  the  sabject  of  the  franchise  bill  throngh  any  di- 
rectly authorized  representative  or  any  farm  laborers'  organization. 
The  whole  system  of  agricaltore  in  this  country,  practical,  economical, 
social,  industrial,  political,  and  in  every  conceivable  way,  is  so  unlike 
the  system  in  the  United  States,  and  so  much  inferior  practically  thereto, 
that  comparisons  of  details  cannot  be  gone  into,  but  perhaps  the  dif- 
ference in  wages,  anil  the  difference  socially  between  the  men  who  per- 
form manual  labor  on  the  farm  in  the  two  countries  may  not  be  an 
unprofitable  subject  to  contemplate.  I  say  without  the  least  fear  of 
exaggeration  or  dispute  that  the  ordinary  English  farm  laborer  has 
not  the  intelligence  to  conduct  a  fairly  good  western  farm  in  the  United 
States  in  any  of  its  branches.  He  could  not  properly  plant  and  culti- 
vate a  field  of  Indian  com  or  wheat ;  he  could  not  properly  use  the 
machinery  used  on  such  a  farm,  and  it  would  take  five  years — as  long 
as  it  would  to  naturalize  him — to  graduate  him  in  the  ordinary  degrees 
of  American  farming. 

It  was,  not  long  ago,  quite  a  popular  scheme  to  send  out  surplus 
young  men  from  the  homes  of  professional  men,  trades-people,  manu- 
facturers, &c.,  to  ^Mearn  farming"  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
paying  a  small  tuition  to  the  philanthropic  husbandman  on  the  other 
side  who  gave  the  shelter  of  his  roof  and  the  bounty  of  his  board  to 
the  young  English  student  of  agriculture,  but  who  never  dreamed  that 
anybody,  notwithstanding  his  tight-fitting  clothes  and  white  hands, 
could  ever  expect  to  learn  farming  as  it  should  be  learned  without 
practice.  But  a  greater  surprise  would  await  the  young  man  who,  in- 
stead of  pursuing  in  a  classical  way  the  high  profession  of  agriculture, 
finds  himself  a  ^'farm  laborer."  Eemembering  what  farm  laborers 
were  at  home,  he  is  quickly  disgusted  and  discouraged,  and  sends  for 
money  to  go  back  with  before  he  has  learned  the  difference  between  a 
&rm  laborer  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  or  before  he  has 
learned  that  many  a  plowman  and  many  a  cowman  and  many  a  shep- 
herd (although  we  donH  have  those  ridiculous  pastoral  names)  is  a  young 
man  as  athletic,  as  intelligent,  as  generous,  as  manly,  as  chivalrous,  as 
well  educated,  and  often  as  cosmopolitan  as  himself.  He  may  m  a 
little  more  awkward  in  the  drawing-room,  but  a  little  practice  will  pol- 
ish him  surprisingly,  and  I  must  be  pardoned  for  saying  here  that  the 
young  Western  farmer  is  about  the  best  type  of  manhood  that  the 
Unit^  States  is  now  producing  in  large  numbers. 

The  share  borne  by  working  people  in  local  and  general  taxation  de- 
pends upon  the  rental  value  of  the  property  occupied  by  them.  That 
is,  the  share  of  taxation,  general  or  local,  is  based  on  the  assessed  annual 
rental  of  the  property  occupied. 

The  tendency  of  legislation  in  regard  to  labor  and  the  working  people 
is  in  the  interests  of  labor  and  in  favor  of  the  working  people.  As  has 
been  sufficiently  set  out  in  previous  parts  of  this  report,  the  conditions 
of  the  working  people  are  tending  upwards.  This  influence  or  effect  I 
regard  as  largely  due  to  the  great  influence  of  the  industrial  system 
and  practical  progress  of  the  working  people  of  the  United  States ;  but 
I  cannot  stop  to  discuss  this  question. 

CAUSES  OF  EMiaBATION. 

(13)  Q.  What  are  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the 
working  people  and  which  influence  their  selection  of  their  new  homes  f 
What  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the  emigrants,  &c.  f — A.  The 
canses  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  wqrking  people  are,  generally 
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J,  that  they  can  make  more  money  or  obtain  a  better  social 
positioa  ia  the  oouatry  to  which  they  emigrate.  These  beliefs  and  im* 
{Milses  of  course  arise  fiom  different  causes,  all  of  which  would  take 
many  pages  to  define.  Generally  speaking,  those  who  emigrate  £rom 
thia  district  go  to  the  United  States.  Most  of  them  hare  friends  there 
already  who  encourage  them  to  come,  and  the  causes  which  largely  in- 
fluence the  selection  of  emigrants  in  choosing  their  adopted  country 
are  doubtless  the  statements  and  wishes  of  friends  abready  there.  In 
tiiis  respect  the  ITnited  States  holds  a  decided  advantage,  as  well  as  a 
Decided  advantage  on  their  real  merits,  and  tiiey  will  doubtless  continoe 
to  receive  in  the  fiiture,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  the  larger  share  of 
British  emigrants. 

The  principal  occupation  of  emigrants  from  this  district  to  the 
United  States  must  be  defined  under  the  head  Qf  potters,  while  other 
emigrants,  both  mechanical  and  a^cnltural,  have  recently  in  consider- 
able numbers  emigrated  from  here  to  the  United  States.  The  pottery 
iBuiustry  is  the  one  of  chief  interest  and  most  largely  represented  and 
which  has  therefore  received  my  fullest  attention. 

Past  II. — ^Fxhixe  Lajbob  m  thb  Pottjssibs. 

(1)  Q.  State  the  number  of  women  and  children,  or  the  closest  possible 
approximation  thereto,  employed  in  your  district  in  industrial  pursuits, 
not  including  ordinary  household  duties  or  domestic  servants,  classic- 
log  the  same  somewhat  as  follows :  (A)  Manufacturing  and  mechanical; 
(B)  commercial,  in(duding  transportation;  (G)  professional  and  per- 
sonal, indudiuff  Gtovernmeat  officers  and  clerks,  teachers,  artints,  chem- 
ists, hotel  and  Doarding-house  keepers,  journalists,  inventors,  bankens, 
brokers,  lecturers,  public  speakers,  &c.;  (D)  agriraltnral ;  (E)  miniiif ; 
(F)  all  other  pursuits. — A.  In  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits 
there  are  employed  nearly  30,000  females.  Gbissifioation  B^  commercial, 
including  transportation^  is  not  very  clear  to  me,  but  if  it  includes,  as  I 
assume,  all  females  engaged  in  trade  of  every  kind,  both  as  employees 
and  employ^,  and  all  in  any  wi^  connected  with  transportation  from 
such  as  at^ndants  at  railway  stations  and  women  on  canal-boats  the 
number  may  be  put  down  roughly  at  five  thousand.  Under  Glass  C,  I 
should  place  the  number  at  four  hundred.  In  class  D,  agriculture,  it  is 
impossible  to  make,  without  a  canvass,  any  nvUable  statement,  but  this 
is  not  much  of  an  agricultural  district  and  the  number  of  females  en- 
gaged in  that  business  is  very  small  if  we  leave  out  the  women  and  girls 
oeLonging  to  the  farmers'  families,  who  in  some  cases  perform  domestic 
service  in  the  family  and  also  omit  ordinary  domestic  servants.  It  is 
very  seldom  in  this  part  of  the  country  that  women  are  seen  working  in 
the  field. 

In  minii^  I  think  women  are  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
South  Staffordshire,  in  the  Birmingham  consular  district;  but  very  few 
are  employed  in  that  work  in  this  district 

It  is  apparently  impossible  that  there  should  be  many  left  far  employ- 
ment in  other  pursuits  and  in  such  employments  as  will  not  come  under 
either  of  the  above  heads,  and,  excepting  domestic  servants,  there  are 
certainly  not  many  in  a  x)opulation  of  about  200,000. 

Of  course  the  chief  employment  in  this  district  is  in  class  A,  being 
pursuits  of  a  manufacturing  or  mechanical  character,  cuid  chiefly  man- 
u£EUituring  only.  The  manufacture  of  pottery  gives  employment  to  a 
great  many  women  and  giris.  Probably  more  than  one-half  of  all  the 
work-people  employed  in  the  potteries  are  females,  and  their  number 
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vill,  I  think,  reach  the  Bespeotable  moater  of  26^000.  They  form  a  yerj 
hnportant  dement  in  the  0taDdAvd  indnstry  of  this  diatriot,  and  make 
vp  the  only  brandb  of  fraaale  labor  reqairing  espeeiiJ  mention  in  this 
report.  It  ie  impoasible  for  me  now  to  giTe  the  subject  the  careful  and 
Aftalytic  troatm^it  which  I  have  given  to  the  subject  of  potters'  wages 
sad  conditions  of  life.  A  large  nomber  of  the  iSBmales  who  work  in  the 
potteries  are  yonng  women,  asnally  of  a  vigorous  and  henlthfttl  type, 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty.  They  are  noticeaUe  daily  dur- 
ing the  dinner  hoar  in  any  oi  the  pottery  towns  often  with  bare  heads 
and  arms,  and  more  or  less  pondered  with  the  dost  of  the  works,  walk- 
ing Idbsurely  in  gronps  or  pairs  to  or  from  their  luncheon,  their  mirthfiil 
manners  and  aggressive  eyes  indicating  the  cheerfulness  of  good  health 
and  the  candor  of  undisturbed  confldenee  in  themselves. 

The  women,  iacioding  girls,  employed  in  the  potteries,  the  number 
of  which  I  hare  already  estisftated,  are  engaged  in  various  departments 
of  the  work,  and  their  net  earnings  range  from  60  cents  to  #4.87  per 
week,  according  to  the  kind  of  work  and  the  proficiency  they  have  ae- 
fsired  in  it.  The  following  are  some  of  the  leading  Inranohes  of  work, 
except  painting,  in  which  fomaloB  aie  largely  employed  in  the  potteries, 
with  a  general  statement  of  the  wi^fea  earned : 


Oiwpftttow. 
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In  tibe  painting,  or  what  should  be  called  the  ordinary  painting,  de- 
partment women  are  chiefly  employed.  They  aref  onnd  to  be  quite  as 
j^oficient  in  the  cheaper  forms  of  decoration  as  men,  if  they  have  the 
benefit  of  proper  teaching  and  practice.  A  system  of  apprenticeship 
is  idmost  universally  adopted  in  the  technical  education  of  paintresses 
in  the  potteries,  a«id  the  net  earnings  under  that  system  will  range 
from  410  cents  per  week,  at  which  they  maybe  said  to  begin,  to  about 
#5  i»er  week,  the  maximum  wages  to  which  the  best  of  them  may  ob- 
tain when  <^e  period  of  apprenticeship  is  ended,  that  period  being  ordi- 
narily seven  years.  A  ])eriod  of  practice,  however,  psually  of  a  year 
or  more,  precedes  the  commencement  of  the  actual  apprenticeship, 
the  candidate  often  spending  one-half  the  time  at  school  and  the  other 
half  in  the  rudimentary  branches  of  painting,  and  receiving  for  her 
work,  usually,  25  cents  x>^r  we^.  The  manufacturer  with  whom  she 
then  seeks  apprenticeship  is  able  to  attest  her  adaptability  to  the  work 
he  wifl^es  done,  and  being  satisfied,  she  is  bound  by  indenture  to 
seven  years'  serrice,  generally  on  the  following  terms:  The  work  is 
to  be  done  entirely  by  the  piece  at  stipulated  prices,  and  the  weekly 
earnings  are  divided  equally  between  the  master  and  the  apprentice : 
that  is,  the  apprentice  gets  one-half  the  regular  price  for  the  work,  ana 
is  called  a  *^  half-price  apprentice."  She  should  receive  net,  under  this 
system,  as  much  as  60  cents  per  week,  and  sometimes  does  get  as  much 
as  $1.25  per  week.  Much  depends  upon  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done; 
50  or  75  cents  may  be  earned  in  one  day  and  the  rest  of  the  time  con- 
sansied  in  earning  as  much  more.  DAich  of  the  work  is  ^^  filling  in" 
on  ware,  which  has  already  received  a  printed  decoration,  and  this  can 
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be  generally  done  easily  and  rapidly.  The  period  of  '^  half-price  ap- 
prenticeship" is  two  years,  after  which  they  become  "  four-penny''  ap- 
prentices ;  that  is  to  say,  the  master  takes  only  one-third  of  the  earn- 
ings, or  M.  in  the  shilling,  the  apprentice  retaining,  or,  perhaps,  more 
properly  receiving^  th«  other  8d.,  or  two- thirds,  and  this  rule  of  division, 
or  compensation,  as  yon  like,  continues  through  the  remaining  five  years 
of  apprenticeship.  During  these  five  years  the  net  receipt  of  the  ap- 
prentice will  range  from  75  cents  to  12.20  per  week,  the  earnings,  of 
course,  increasing  as  the  period  of  service  approaches  its  termination. 
When  the  full  seven  years  have  been  exhausted  in  learning  the  business, 
or  the  art — for  the  practice  and  education  partake  considerably  of  the 
latter  quality — ^the  journey  women  paintress  will  find  herself  entitled  to 
the  regular  wages  for  all  her  work,  which,  if  she  has  graduated  without 
honors,  will,  perhaps,  not  exceed  11.45  per  week,  but  if  she  has  shown 
skill,  taste,  and  proficiency  in  her  work,  and  is  active,  trustworthy,  and 
industrious,  she  will  be  able  toe  am  an  income  closely  approaching  15 
per  week  in  a  kind  of  work  admirably  suited  to  the  female  character  and 
well  adapted  to  their  mental  and  physical  organizations.  I  hope  some- 
time to  see  schools  for  te^iching  this  branch  of  industrial  art  thoroughly 
established,  at  the  public  expense,  in  the  United  States. 

This  matter  of  apprenticeship,  so  largely  adopted  in  this  branch  of 
the  potting  manufacture,  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  permit  a  few  words 
of  particular  reference.  It  is  largely  in  use  with  male  as  well  as  female 
beginners  in  the  pottery  trade.  Yet  I  speak  of  it  here  because  I  know 
that  in  the  great  haste  with  which  I  am  trying  to  complete  this  report 
I  shall  find  no  more  opportune  time  and  place  for  its  consideration. 
These  contracts  of  apprenticeship  are  made  for  a  term  of  years,  the 
apprentice  receiving  part  pay  for  his  or  her  work  in  the  manner  already 
defined,  and  the  manufacturer  in  turn  undertaking  to  afford  the  nec- 
essary instruction  in  the  branch  of  art  selected.  If  the  master  finds 
it  desirable,  however,  for  any  cause,  to  close  his  works,  it  seems  lie  can- 
not be  compelled  to  nnd  work  for  the  apprentice  elsewhere^  nor  to  pay 
him  any  wages  in  default ;  but,  although  the  apprentice  m  the  mean 
time  is  at  liberty  to  employ  himself  in  any  other  manner  and  for  any 
other  person,  he  must  still  be  ready  to  return  to  the  service  of  his  orig- 
inal master  when  required,  which  rule,  of  course,  precludes  him  from 
undertaking  a  similar  apprenticeship  with  any  one  else  or  engaging  in 
any  other  permanent  employment.  This  was  the  rule  formerly  in  op- 
eration under  a  form  of  apprenticeship  contract  in  general  use  until 
the  validity  of  this  one-sided  agreement  was  brought  in  question 
some  time  ago  %  the  defendant  in  the  caae  of  Meakin  v«.  Morris,  in 
which  the  plaintiff,  a  master,  sought  to  compel  an  apprentice  to  return 
to  work  under  one  of  these  indentures,«the  defendant — apprentice — 
having  left  the  service  of  his  master  in  consequence  of  a  lock-oat  in  the 
department  in  which  he  was  engaged,  arising  from  a  dispute  in  whidi 
he — the  apprentice — was  not  concerned.  The  case  is  of  importance  in 
this  country,  and  I  doubt  not  in  the  United  States.  I  therefore  inclose 
the  report  of  it  as  printed  in  the  Pottery  Gazette  (marked  inclosure  Ko. 
5),  which  gives  the  opinion  of  the  higher  courts  in  a  very  clear  and 
concise  manner,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  all  friends  of  apprentices  and 
other  young  people  struggling  for  a  start  in  the  world  will  heartily  in- 
dorse the  opinion  of  the  lo^  chief  justice  and  his  associates  with 
thanks  for  so  strongly  condemning  the  want  of  mutualily  which  pre- 
viously pervaded  these  indentures. 

The  tbregoing  tabulated  statements,  with  this  fuller  one  oonceming 
paintresses  and  their  employment,  show  the  kinds  of  pottery  work  done 
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mostly  by  women  and  girls  and  the  approximate  wages.  I  find  npon 
careful  inquiry  that  the  females  employed  outnumber  the  males,  while 
the  amount  of  their  earnings  seems  entirely  disproportionate,  that  is, 
more  disproportionate  than  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  work  done  by 
each  would  seem  to  justify. 

BRITISH  BARMAIDS. 

As  to  the  ^^ commercial"  female  employes,  I  can  think  of  no  special 
feature  to  refer  to,  unless  it  is  the  barmaid  industry,  if  I  may  so  call  it. 
Sefreshments,  such  as  plain  lunches,  beer,  wine,  and  spirits,  are  usually 
dealt  over  the  counter  or  served  at  the  tables  here  by  young  women, 
who  mostly  wear  with  graceful  deportment  the  appellation  of  barmaid. 
They  are  universally  found  at  refreshment  rooms  at  railway  stations, 
which,  at  important  places,  afford  some  of  the  best  of  their  positions, 
and  they  are  always  found  as  we  go  downward,  step  by  step,  to  the 
oommon  little  beer  houses.  Those  in  the  best  places  are  generally  pos- 
sessed of  more  than  average  favors  of  figure  and  feature  and  pleasantry 
of  address.  Indeed,  I  must  give  my  opinion,  that  upon  those  qualities 
largely  depend  the  tenure  of  their  office  and  the  amount  of  salary  they 
can  command ;  while  I  must  also  say  that  any  immodesty  of  deportment 
would  be  swiftly  fatal  to  their  positions.  Indeed,  cause  of  complaint 
on  that  ground  is  very  seldom  heard.  Those  in  what  may  be  called 
first  and  second  class  situations  are  almost  always  refined  in  manner 
aid  are  respected  quite  as  much  as  young  women  in  any  other  employ- 
ment. Such  situations  are  largely  sought,  and  it  is  not  the  least  note- 
worthy of  the  barmaid's  position  that  she  not  nnfrequently  is  transferred 
from  the  bar  to  the  vilfa  residence  of  some  well-to-do  tradesman  or 
manufacturer,  over  which  she  presides  as  wife,  with  the  same  easy  and 
genial  refinement  which  has  previously  attended  her  more  discordant 
surroundings.  She  often,  through  the  potent  agency  of  matrimony, 
reaches  a  high  estate  in  the  middle-class  social  world,  and  one  conla 
not  tell  her,  with  her  elegant  landau  and  lackeys,  in  the  rotund  ripeness 
of  departing  middle  age,  from  a  veriteble  duchess  (after  du  Mawrier) 
herself,  and  so  in  this  country,  as  well  as  ours,  you  must  not  talk  too 
much  about  ancestral  qualities  without  knowing  your  audience. 

I  suppose  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  kind  of  attendance  draws  cus- 
tom to  the  house,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  discreditable  to  either  party 
that  the  employer  seems  to  know  how  far  he  can  go  in  making  beauty 
profitable  without  soiling  it.    The  barmaids  get  about  £10  per  annum 
and  found  when  they  first  enter  the  service  and  increase  gradually  in 
their  receipt  of  wages  till  sometimes  they  get  as  much  as  £50  per  an- 
num.   In  the  latter  case  she  must  be  a  good  one,  attractive  and  intelli- 
fi^ent,  able  to  keep  books,  make  out  accounts  with  neatness  and  facility, 
&c.     In  many  hotels  the  barmaid  would  be  the  clerk,  if  yon  were  to 
Americanize  the  hostelry  without  changing  the  staff.    She  will  cease 
momentarily  from  making  out,  in  a  neat  hand,  the  bill  of  the  gentleman 
in  No.  17  to  mix,  with  a  dextrous  hand,  a  glass  of  gin  and  wormwood  for 
a  casual  and  perhaps  an  admiring  caller,  and  all  without  the  lightest 
disturbance  of  temper  or  chatty  and  serene  equanimity  of  manner.  They 
form  a  class  which,  you  might  say,  are  unknown  in  the  United  States, 
and  yet  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  they  have  thus  far  escaped  the  rav- 
ages of  the  anglomania  which  seems  to  have  taken  such  a  fierce  hold  of 
niany  of  our  people.    If  they  are  not  soon  introduced,  and  as  success- 
fiilly  at  least  as  the  hansom  cab,  I  shall  think  there  is  something 
strange  about  it. 
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FEMALE  SCHOOL  TEAOflEKS. 

In  classifieation  C  the  teachers  comprise  the  only  class  of  females 
which  affonl  me  any  occasion  for  pardcular  mention.  There  are  in  the 
district  about  three  hundred  female  teachers, which  is  about  donble  the 
number  of  males  in  the  same  profession.  The  system  of  educating 
teachers  for  their  cailiug  is  long  and  tedious,  and,  I  think,  to  some  ex- 
teDt,unprofitably  so.  The  person  who  is  to  become  a  thoroughly  qual- 
ified (or  authorized)  teacher  begins  as  a  pupil  teacher,  so  called.  She 
commences  teaching  while  she  is  yet  a  pupil.  For  the  first  year  she 
gets  $48.65,  and  her  salary  rises  about  $12.15  per  year.  What  would 
be  considered  in  the  United  States  *'  old-fashioned  "  or  antiquated  meth- 
ods  prevail  in  the  ^'  board  schools,"  which  are  the  ^^  public  schools,"  or 
the  nearest  approach  there  is  here  to  what  is  thus  designated  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  more  exclusive  institutions. 
There  is  always  a  thoroughness  about  their  work,  but  the  methods  in 
some  instances,  I  think,  are  obsolete  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
terms  by  which  those  engaged  in  this  profession  are  designated  are  in- 
dicative of  this.  We  never  hear  of  a  school-teacher  here,  but  only  » 
*<  school  master  or  mistress.^  He  is  the  *'head  master"  or  '^assisUuat 
master,"  &c.  They  do  not  have,  so  for  as  I  can  learn,  the  illustrative  ap- 
paratus in  use  in  the  United  States.  After  a  careful  search  I  could  not 
find  in  Manchester  any  school  apparatus  for  teaching  the  rudiments  of 
astronomy  beyond  a  simple  globe.  There  are.  however,  some  kinder- 
garten in  some  of  the  large  towns  which,  I  am  told,  are  becoming  quite 
I>opular  and  successful.  And  it  must  be  said  there  are  some  methods 
in  the  regular  English  system  on  which  some  of  our  teachers  at  least 
have  not  improved.  I  give  one  example*  Children  are  taught  writing 
as  oue  of  the  very  elementary  branches.  The  pencil  and  pen  are  put 
Into  their  hands  as  soon  as  they  have  learned  the  alphabet.  The  writ- 
ten characters  are  learned,  and  they  are  taught  how  to  make  them  as 
600U  as  they  know  the  Homan,  and  writing  runs  with  their  progress  in 
every  branch  from  that  time  forward.  The  result  is  that  everybody 
who  has  even  a  limited  general  education  is  ready  with  the  pen,  and 
there  is  no  more  nseful  and  satisfactory  attainment  for  every-day  use 
than  this.  All  the  female  employes  I  have  mentioned,  and  very  many 
domestic  servants,  are  sure  to  be  able  to  write  rapidly,  neatly,  and  well. 

A  pupil  teacher  after  having  spent  five  years  in  training,  and  reached^ 
say,  a  salary  of  $100  per  year,  commences  her  two  years'  training  for  col- 
lege examination.  To  enter  college  she  is  charged  a  fee  of  $50  to  $75. 
After  then  spending  two  years  more  in  the  training  college  she  is  enti- 
tied  to  a  certificate,  if  upon  examination  she  can  acquit  herself  satis* 
factorily.  So  that,  generally  speaking,  it  takes  ten  years  to  become  a 
full  certificated  teacher ;  and  if  she  successfully  passes  all  these  ordeals 
she  has  certainly  snfQcient  attainments  to  enter  with  confidence  upon 
the  work  of  her  profession. 

FEMALE  LABOR  ABOUT  THE  MINES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  the  matter  of  female  labor  in  mines  I  have  selected  the  following 
information  from  the  summaries  of  the  statistical  portions  of  the  reports 
of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  mines  for  1882,  the  latest  summary  is- 
sued. 

There  are  no  females  employed  under  ground  in  the  mines  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

During  the  year  1882  there  were  employed  about  the  mines  of  the 
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United  Kingdom,  classed  under  the  ooal-mines  rei|0»6oii-aot,  above 
gronnd,  4,652  females. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nnmber  of  females  employed  aboat  the 
mines  of  Great  Britain,  classed  as  above,  their  ages,  by  a  scale  of  limi- 
tation, and  the  mining  district  in  which  they  were  employed.  Bat  be- 
fore beginning  the  tabulation,  I  may  reduce  the  form  of  the  table  slightly 
by  pointing  out  that  according  to  the  statistics  before  me,  Mr.  Balph 
Moore,  of  East  Scotland,  was  then  the  only  person  in  the  United  King- 
dom who  employed  in  tne  coal-mine  industry  a  female  under  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  it  appears  that  he  employed  but  one. 


District. 


Newcattle 

tf  ftBcfaester 

Liverpool 

Korth  Stafrordshire  . . . 

South  Staffordshire 

Soathwestean  district. 

Soath  Wales 

Bast  Scotland 

West  Scotland 

Durham 

Torkahire 


Tvtals  Great  Britain  imd  Ireland 


Ages. 


18  to  16. 


7 
1 
119 
45 
12 
17 
11 
08 
27 


807 


▲boTSlO. 

Total. 

376 

888 

248 

249 

1,261 

1,880 

•457 

602 

417 

428 

465 

482 

485 

510 

542 

610 

72 

9» 

8 

8 

* 

4 

4,844 

4,651 

During  the  same  year,  1882,  there  were  employed  above  ground  a  >out 
mines,  classed  under  the  metalliferous  mines  regulation  act,  2,402  females, 
distributed  and  classified  by  age  as  follows: 


District. 


Cornwall,  Devonshire,  &o 

Durham,  Westmoreland,  &o 

Anelesa,  Breconshire,  &c 

Glaroorji^nsfaire,  Pemhrokeshire.  &o 

Ireland 

Cheshire.  Sussex,  &o 

]>erbjshire  and  KottinKhamshire. . . . 
Goncestershire,  Herefordshire,  &o — 

Sast  Scotland 

West  Scotland 


Ts«al 


Agea. 


10  to  18.  18  to  18 


10 


578 
1 

106 
5 
9 


Ahov6l8.i  Total. 


1«291 

2 

367 

18 

17 

6 

2 

3 

1 

1 


I 


1.874 

8 

468 

28 

26 

6 

2 

8 

1 

\ 


10 


694 


1,698  I      2, 


The  total  number  of  females  then  employed  in  1882  above  ground  at 
the  mines  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  the  one  in  East  Scotland 
under  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  not  tabulated,  was  7,054.  It  will  be 
seen  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  these  females  are  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  nearly  all  of  those  are  employed  in  West  Lancashire. 
Those  above  that  age  are  adult  women  physically,  and  do  comparatively 
heavy  work  about  the  pit's  mouth,  such  as  wheeling  trucks  or  wagons, 
&c.,  and  clearing  coal,  which  means  separating  with  a  large  hammer 
pieces  of  stone,  shale,  &c.,  from  the  coal.  The  work  done  by  the  girls, 
from  thirteen  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  is  of  the  same  rough, 
character,  but  of  a  lighter  sort.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  this  district 
is  credited  with  502  female  miners,  but  in  reality  only  five  of  this  num- 
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bar  belong  to  North  Staffordshire,  the  remaining  497  living  and  work- 
ing iu  Shropshire.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  practice  of  employ- 
ing female  labor  in  this  industry  is  steadily  dying  oat,  and  doabtless 
before  long  will  cease  altogether,  as  it  ought. 

FEMALE  CALLINGS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINaDOM. 

According  to  the  censns  of  1881,  the  callings  in  which  we  find  most 
females  employed  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  as  follows: 


Oooapfitioii& 

Number. 

Oconptttiona. 

Number. 

T*AAnh{nr 

128.996 

87.821 

82.890 

1.258,285 

287,017 

Asrioaltand  labor............. 

64,171 

Textile  indottflee 

600, 6M 

XjodsinfTobonsA  kaADon 

DreeemAking - 

61^488 

DomMltlO  flOTTlOA  .... ... . 

All  other  DUiwiitt - 

808;  610 

Lftondrv  ftnd  other  serrioM 

women's  wages. 

(2)  Q.  What  are  the  minimum  and  maximum  and  average  wages 
paid  to  female  adults  t — ^A.  It  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  get  the  nec- 
essary statistical  information  from  which  to  make  a  correct  average  of 
the  wages  covered  by  this  sweeping  interrogatory.  I  understand  do- 
mestic servants  to  be  included  in  it.  In  any  event  such  an  average 
should  be  made  upon  an  approximately  accurate  statement  of  the  ratio 
of  numbers  in  the  various  employments  as  suggested  in  the  Department 
circular.  Approximating  to  this  rule  by  the  best  estimate  I  can  make 
for  this  district,  I  should  say  that  the  lowest  wages  earned  by  any 
female  adult  on  full  time  and  outside  the  apprentice  system  would  be 
75  cents  per  week^  and  the  highest,  taking  care  to  stop  short  of  really 
artistic  or  professional  work,  I  should  say  would  be  about  $5  per  week, 
and  from  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  district,  its  people  and  their  business 
circumstances,  I  should  think  that  the  averaj^e  full  time  wages  of  the 
adult  women  engaged  in  service  of  all  kinds  would  be  about  $1.60  per 
week. 

HOUBS  OF  LABOR. 

(3)  Q.  Their  hours  of  labor  t — ^A.  The  hours  of  labor  per  week  of 
those  who  work  in  the  potteries,  as  already  designated  in  answer  to  in- 
terrogatory 1  (Part  11),  and  the  hours  per  day,  are  shown  on  inclosare 
No.  2,  Form  No.  2.  Other  female  employes  work  about  the  same  nam- 
ber  of  hours,  except  domestic  servants,  whose  hours,  of  course,  are 
longer,  and  teachers,  whose  hours  are  shoiter.  Barmaids  also  and 
female  attendants  at  public  houses  and  hotels  and  similar  places  work 
longer  than  shop  assistants  or  factory  operatives. 

MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION. 

(4)  Q.  What  is  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  such  employes? — 
A.  I  should  say  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  observe  that  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  the  better  class  of  female  employes  in  this  dis- 
trict will  compare  favorably  with  the  corresponding  classes  in  any  coun- 
try. As  to  the  lower  order  of  female  work-people  one  is  sometimes  led 
to  suspect  a  laxity  of  high  moral  principle,  but  probably  a  careful  in- 
vestigation would  find  them  very  much  like  their  sisters  in  the  same 
grade  of  intelligence  and  social  standing  the  world  over.    Their  phys- 
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ical  condition  is  apparently  equal  to  any  reasonable  demands  upon  it. 
They  are  usually  of  robust  physique,  ^  before  incidentally  stated. 

MEANS  FOB  IMPBOYEMENT. 

(5)  Q.  What  are  the  means  provided,  and  by  whom,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  these  employes  t — A.  There  are  certain  charitable  associations, 
some  under  church  or  chapel  auspices,  called  ^^  friendly  societies"  and 
similar  philanthropic  names  which,  to  a  considerable  extent,  look  after 
the  working  people,  especialiy  the  single  females,  and  the  married  ones 
are  protected  against  want  to  some  extent  by  the  husband's  member- 
ship in  the  club.  The  public  schools  are  open  to  them,  or  rather  they 
are  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  them ;  so  in  summing  up  I  must 
say  that,  while  I  consider  the  means  provided  for  these  people  insuffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  their  great  improvement,  their  children  are 
very  well  looked  after,  and  the  parents  receive  material  aid  from  be- 
nevolent hands  when  a  favorable  opportunity  for  its  bestowal  ofiers 
itself.     Tkert  must  be  large  charity  or  large  suffering  in  this  country. 

SAFETY  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOTlfeS. 

(6)  Q.  What  are  the  means  provided  in  case  of  fire  or  other  dangers 
for  their  safety  f — A.  The  fire  departments  of  the  local  governing  bodies 
of  this  country  are  far  inferior  to  ours,  partly  because  there  is  here  a 
larger  proportion  of  buildings  comparatively  fire-proof,  tile  roof,  &c., 
and  hence  less  danger  and  more  apathy ;  and  partly  because  this  coun- 
try does  nothing  hastily,  and  hence  contains  the  old  police  arrange- 
rnent^  for  extinguishing  fires  which  the  United  States  has  forgotten. 
But  arrangements  in  the  way  of  fire-escapes,  &c.,  are  in  many  cases  pro- 
vided, and  I  consider  that  there  is  a  minimum  of  danger  in  such  a  brick, 
clay,  and  tile  district  as  this;  insurance  against  fire  here  is  remarkably 
cheap. 

SANITABY  AND  SIOK  BULES  AND  PBOYISIONS. 

(7)  Q.  What  are  the  provisions  made  by  the  employers  in  regard  to 
sanitary  measures  and  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled  t — A.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  especial  sanitary  precautious  are  taken  by  the  employers, 
nor  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled.  I  do  not  think  that  employ- 
ers assume  or  accept  any  responsibility  on  these  contingencies,  except 
as  they  are  conipelled  to  do  by  legislation. 

But  as  a  rule  the  manufacturers  are  thorough  in  the  discipline  of  clean- 
liness and  enforce  it  without  reserve.  Their  discipline  in  this  respect 
is  a  constant  protest  to  the  outside  world  that  the  pottmes  are  not  as 
dirty  as  they  look,  which  is  really  the  truth.  While  they  do  not  assume 
responsibility  for  injury  by  accidents,  the  *'  employers  liability  act" — an 
epitome  of  which  is  inclosed — afifords  the  work-people  relief  in  many  cases 
where  they  would  not  otherwise  have  it,  and  in  case  of  sickness  or  other 
misfortune  I  think  employers  generally  are  kind  to  their  work-people  of 
both  sexes  and  afford  them  relief  when  really  deserving. 

women's   WAGES  PAST  AND  PBESENT. 

(8)  Q.  Has  there  been  any  increase  during  the  past  five  jears  in  the 
wages  paid  women,  and  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  other- 
wise f  What  are  the  effects  of  the  employment  of  women  on  the  wages 
of  men,  and  on  general,  social,  and  industrial  conditions f — A.  There  may 
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have  been  a  alight  increase  in  the  past  five  years  in  the  wages  paid 
women,  bat  it  is  very  soially  if  anything,  and  there  has  been  no  material 
change  in  the  same  period  in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  They 
may  be  said  to  be  cheaper,  if  anything.  The  effects  of  the  employment 
of  women  on  the  wages  of  men,  though  I  consider  it  not  very  great  gen- 
erally, yet  their  employment  in  some  of  the  branches  of  the  xK)tting  in- 
dustry is  in  sach  direct  competitioD  with  the  men  that  it  eannot  finl  to 
rednce  the  wages  of  the  latter  in  some  measnre.  In  soeh  work  as  that 
performed  by  handlers,  work  in  the  warehouse,  transferers  in  the  paint- 
ing  department,  and  much  of  the  work  in  the  decorative  branches,  they 
can  do  the  work  as  well  and  as  fast  as  men,  and  their  employment  must 
necessarily  rednce  th<^  wages  which  the  men  could  otherwise  command 
in  those  branches.  Wherever  the  women  can  compete  snoeesslully  in 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  work  done,  the  effect  is  lower  wages  lor 
the  men. 

BFFBOTS  OP  FBHALE  EMPLOYMENT. 

As  to  the  effect  on  general,  social,  and  industrial  conditions,  I  see 
no  reason  for  believing  that  the  employment  of  womeii  has  been  in  any 
degree  injurious,  and  I  think  that  where  the  natui'e  of  the  work  is  well 
suited  to  the  feminine  temperament  and  character,  so  that  it  does  not 
tend  in  itself  or  by  associations  in  any  way  to  roughen  or  debase  them, 
it  is  a  source  of  improvement  than  otherwise,  to  themselves,  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  general,  social,  and  industrial  conditions  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.  Most  of  the  work  done  by  females  in  the  potteries  I  con- 
sider to  be  of  this  unobjectionable  character.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  small 
portion  of  the  work,  such  as  performed  by  some  of  the  attendants,  that 
does  not  tend  to  the  physical  or  mental  improvement  of  the  young 
women  who  follow  it  |  but,  with  few  exceptions,  I  think  the  work  al- 
lotted to  women  and  girls  in  the  potteries  is  suited  to  thsm,  and  much 
better  for  their  health  and  morals  than  idleness  in  an  unattractive  home, 
and  generally  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  their  social  conditions. 

EDUCATION  AMONG  FEMALE  EMPLOY^. 

* 

(9)  Q.  What  is  the  state  of  education  among  the  women  employed  and 
their  children,  and  what  are  the  general  effects  of  employment  (in  fac- 
tories, mills,  stores,  &c.)  on  the  family  circles,  especially  as  concerns  the 
children  of  such  employes,  and  on  their  moral  and  physical  conditions 
and  on  their  children  t — A.  Neatly  all  the  women  employed  in  the  pot- 
teries have  what  we  should  call  in  the  United  States  the  rudiments  of 
a  common-school  education,  their  children  are  compelled  to  attend  school 
when  they  are  five  years  old,  and  they  are  not  permitted  to  enter  em- 
ployment of  any  kind  before  thej^  are  eight,  nor  until  they  have  passed 
a  certain  standard  of  education,  when  they  may  be  employed  half  time 
only  and  the  other  half  must  still  be  given  to  education  until  the  age 
of  thirteen,  unless  the  fifth  standard  is  before  reached,  when  school  at- 
tendance may  cease  but  work  cannot  commence.  (The  '^  fifth  standard  ' 
embraces  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  the  rudiments  of  a  com- 
mon-school education  as  understood  in  the  United  States.)  They  may 
then  abandon  education  if  the  parent  or  guardian  wishes  and  take  em- 
ployment for  full  time.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  education 
of  the  children  is  a  matter  of  legal  compulsion  until  the  child  is  thirte^i 
years  old  or  has  previously  reached  the  desired  standard,  and  the 
employment  in  factories  of  mother  or  child  is  not  allowed  to  interfere 
with  it. 

The  effect  of  the  employment  of  the  mothers  unless  the  children  are 
also  employed  or  at  school,  I  consider  to  be  pernicious,  as  it  leaves  the 
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ohildren  ta  fall  into .  all  the  vicloas  and  indolent  habits  that  parental 
ab«enoe  and  negligence  always  indnoe,  but  this  is  jost  what  the  English 
law  undertakes  to  prevent,  and  does,  to  a  great  extent.  But  I  think  it 
is  incomplete  in  this  regard  and  that  there  ought  to  be  a  restriction  upon 
the  mother's  employment  as  well  as  upon  the  child's  and  running  nearly 
parallel  with  it.  The  evils  of  any  system  which  allows  the  mother  to 
be  away  from  her  child  from  day  to  day  beginning  with  its  early  in- 
ft^ncy  cannot  be  fairly  balanced  by  any  system  of  compulsory  education 
or  restraint  from  manual  labor  in  later  childhood.  And  then  the  three 
years,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eight-^while  the  child  is  nominally 
at  school  bat  in  reality  at  home  a  good  part  of  the  day — ^is  just  the  time 
when  the  careful  training  of  the  mother  (for  which  there  can  be  no  sul>- 
sdtute)  is  most  requisite  in  counteracting  the  moral  malaria  in  the  new 
atmosphere  and  in  shaping  the  little  one's  thoughts  and  aspirations  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  right  way.  I  think  the  mother  should  not  be 
allowed  to  abandon  the  daily  care  of  her  female  child  before  the  latter 
is  eight  years  old.  Even  that  is  too  soon,  but  with  fairly  good  habits 
formed  as  they  ought  to  be  and  the  mother  being  considerably  with  the 
child  at  home,  the  line  may  be  diawn  at  that  age.  Before  then,  I  think 
presence  of  the  mother  at  home  is  as  important  as  the  later  presence  of 
the  child  at  school.  If  it  be  said  that  this  is  impossible  because  the 
earnings  of  the  mother  are  required  for  the  subsistence  of  the  family, 
I  can  only  say  that  there  is  a  fault  or  misfortune  somewhere,  and  whether 
it  lies  in  some  social  fracture  not  yet  located  or  some  economic  error  still 
too  long  defended,  is  a  question  outside  the  range  of  discussion,  but  re- 
garding which  I  have  here  stated  the  true  alternative. 

With  the  exception  or  the  fanltr-^if  it  is  one — I  hare  above  pointed 
out,  I  consider  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  women  and  girls  in  mills, 
factories,  &c.,  in  this  district  to  be  a  source  of  healthy  pleasure,  com- 
fort, and  contentment  to  the  family  circle.  In  short,  that  the  influences 
growing  directly  out  of  this  employment  are  healthful  to  the  social  con- 
ditions of  the  family.  So  far  as  concerns  the  relations  of  the  children 
alone  to  the  system  of  employment  of  females,  the  laws  of  the  country, 
as  I  have  given  them  epitomized  in  the  indosures,  which  are  well  en- 
fofoed,  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  further  comments.  The  educa- 
tional part  of  the  subject,  as  I  have  given  it,  is  the  best  guide  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  children  of  the  working  people. 
As  to  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  women  on  the  physical  condition 
of  their  children,  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  scientific  person  or  a  student, 
or  statistician  of  such  subjects  would  find  therein  material  for  tables 
and  talk ;  but  the  physical  condition  of  the  working  people  of  this  dis- 
trict, when  they  do  not  look  ragged  nor  hungry  appears  to  me  to  be 
fairly  rigorous  and  promising.  I  see  no  evidence  of  degeneracy  in  this 
regard,  save  such  as  sometimes  comes  from  the  maternal  neglect  before 
mentioned. 

CLOSING  BfiMABKS. 

In  closing  this  report  I  must  express  my  regrets  to  the  Department 
that  it  is  not  a  better  one.  I  have  prosecuted  the  work  under  the  un- 
favorable conditions  of  ill  health,  a  ^^  scattered  constituency,"  so  to 
speak,  and  a  too  limited  clerical  force.  I  have  employed  outside  assist- 
ance  in  getting  some  information  for  which  I  have  had  to  pay,  but  which 
is  reliable.  I  am  very  sorry  I  have  not  been  able  to  complete  the  work 
as  soon  as  it  was  desired.  I  believe  that  its  figures  and  facts  are  re- 
liable. 

In  some  of  the  comparative  statements  referring  to  the  conditions  and 
excuses  of  the  working  people  in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States, 
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I  have  been  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  five  years'  absence  from  my 
own  country,  and  if  I  have  made  any  mistakes  in  this  branch  of  the  re- 
IH>rt,  they  have  been  on  the  side  of  England.  I  invite  careful  attention 
to  the  papers  inclosed  and  referred  to  in  the  text  of  the  report,  es- 
pecially the  several  epitomes  of  the  factories  act,  the  mines  regulation 
act,  and  the  employers'  liability  act.  A  good  summary  of  either  could 
not  well  be  made  with  greater  brevity;  and  I  think  the  separate  publi- 
cation of  these  summaries  would  be  useful,  as  it  is  important  that  they 
should  be  understood  in  making  comparisons  on  the  labor  questions  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States.  In  the  comparative  statements 
of  the  cost  of  living  in  England  and  the  United  States,  I  have  been 
careful  to  err,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  this  country,  and  am  quite  sure  that 
I  have  done  so.  I  hope,  however,  at  an  early  day  to  avail  myself  of 
the  opportunity  which  the  State  Department  has  kindly  granted  me  of 
testing  my  comparisons  by  a  personal  inquiry  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  a  grateful  privilege,  the  enjoyment  of  which  the  preparatioa 
of  this  report  has  delayed,  but  which  enforced  delay  I  shall  consider 
compensated  if  1  have  furnished  matter  of  any  value  in  the  report,  and 
the  Department  can  see  its  way  to  the  condonation  of  the  delay  which 
has  attended  its  preparation. 

EDWAJ^D  E.  LANE, 

Consttk 
United  States  Consulate, 

Tunstally  June  21, 1884. 


NoTB  I. — I  have  not  allowed  myself  to  vary  at  all  from  the  Amerioan  piioes  qoorted 
by  the  newspaper  from  which  the  statement  on  page  832  was  partially  prepared.  I 
ought,  however,  to  point  out  that  the  American  prices  therein  given  are  unduly 
favorable  in  the  comparison  to  the  side  of  England.  In  the  matter  of  sugar,  for  ex- 
ample, of  which  the  American  price  is  put  down  at  10  cents  per  pound,  that  article 
ought  to  be  considerably  cheaper  than  that  generally  throughout  the  United  States, 
inasmuch  as  pure  cane  granulated  white  American  sugar  rehned  in  the  United  States, 
is  now  selling  at  retail  here  for  5  cents  per  pound,  and  it  certainly  can  be  sold  as 
cheaply  in  the  country  of  its  production.  And  the  same  remarks  apply  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  comparative  prices  of  bacon  and  cheese,  which,  of  American  produc- 
tion, sell  reffularly  here  for  considerably  less  than  the  prices  I  have  quoted  from  tiie 
paper. — £.  £.  L. 


GENEBAL   TRADES. 
Wage$  paid  in  the  general  trade$  per  week. 


Oooapationa. 


BUILDIKO  TBADBB. 

Briok-layera 

Hod-oarrier*. 

Kmous 

Tenders 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Slaters 

Boofers 

Tenders 

Plambers 

Assistants 

Carpenters 

Gas-fitters 

OTHXB  TBADU. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 


Average. 

17  05 

4  88 

765 

4  88 

820 

4  93 

7  05 

705 

48d 

7  05   1 

2  19   1 

705 

706 

480 

0  81 

480 

Ocoapations. 


Othbb  TBADiB— Continaed. 


Brick>nakers ..■• 

Batchers 

Brass-foanders 

Cabinet-makers 

Coopers 

Brivors: 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railway 

Gardeners 

Horseshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &o 

Lithosraphers 

HiUwrichta 

Nail-makers  (hand) 

Printers 

Teschers,  pablio  schools 

Saddle  and  harness  makers . 


18  51 
481 

79 
79 
729 

488 

488 
488 

488 
488 
7  89 
480 
789 
081 
889 
081 
859 
60V 
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FOUNDRIES  AND  MAOHINE-SHOPS. 

Wage9  paid  per  week  offifty'four  hour$  in  faundHeSf  maohine-shope,  and  iron  wcrka  in 

England  ae  reported  from  the  Tunatall  ooneulaie,  * 


Oooapatlons. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Avenge. 

Kolders ' 

$8  27 

•8  76 

$8  62 

Attera......  ..............................................     ........... 

8  18 

l*Attffm«iniikttrti 

8  62 

Tnnicre      ............................................................. 

8  88 

ScTeW'Oiitton  ...-- 

8  82 

ftniths 

8  02 

lAboren: 

Skilled  .: 

6  88 

Uotkilled 

4  88 

A-nttrAnHi'Aa 

97 

889 

~J'F* YV "•*'""   .....................  ...*■.  ................................ 

Klafttrfamaoe  mon. 

6  20 

Pnddlera 

9  48 

8hio£lei*s 

18  50 

HfiMTOllflTS 

28  84 

^miVt^nt   roller* ^-- -r-, -r--       --r--r-.'-n-  ..■.-■,  .-r       .-.       - 

10  20 

Do 

8  04 

t^vrin  bl»ok"iniUi» , 

8  04 

jTorire  cArp<*nters. 

8  04 

'A  snisteDt  eftrpentom 

5  82 

Vorge  laboren - 

4  88 

1 

TUNSTALL  potters'  WAGES. 

Potiert^  average  weekly  wagee^  aocordinQ  to  etatement  ofeeoretarg  of  Pottere^  Mtmitfaoiurere' 
Aeeodationf  atatemente  made  hjf  loorJbnan,  and  etalemente  furnieked  by  eixteen  manufaot- 
wrere,  w%th  the  general  average  of  the  three  etatemente  thus  obtained. 


Oeonpatloiis. 


JPIat-fiTeBsen 

IMsliiDAkerB 

Cap^makers 

Sanoer-mskeis 

Bund-bMin  makers 

Hollotw-ware  pressors 

Hottow-ware  pressor  JIggerers 

PrintoTS 

Oveuuieii ..................  ... 

BAjuar-makers 

M^n-inakers 

Tamers 

Handlors 

J^pemop ...................... 

Throwers 

'Warehousemen 


Average 

wages  Bo- 
oording 

Average 

WAOTAA 

Average 
wages  ac- 

to secre- 

as fur- 
nished 
by  work' 

ing 
potters. 

cording 

tary  of 

to  state- 

Potters 
Mana- 

loentby 
sixteen 

fiMtnrers' 

mann- 

Asso- 

factniers. 

ciation. 

18  67 

$7  82 

$7  67 

948 

804 

878 

840 

7  82 

948 

748 

732 

7  64 

9  12 

8  76 

9  49 

782 

782 

7  87 

10  20 

949 

990 

6  57 

666 

780 

666 

666 

664 

804 

6  66 

748 

948 

8  04 

10  20 

804 

7  82 

7  88 

7  82 

8  40 

8  08 

10  20 

11  55 

11  81 

10  20 

972 

1181 

6  57 

628 

6  48 

General 
average 
adopted 

as  the 

nearest 

approach 

to  ao- 
ottraoy. 


$7  19 

8  77 
840 
7  48 

9  12 
40 
88 
84 
65 
38 
24 
58 
98 
1» 


7 

9 

6 

6 

7 

9 

7 

7 
11 
10  41 

648 


General  average  of  earnings  per  man  per  week,  $7.40. 
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MIMX8  AIVB  MDnBRfl* 

.  Wages  paid  per  day  of  eiffht  Komre  in  and  in  oonneeUon  td A  eeal  and  inmei^ne  nifMt,  ae  re- 

ported  firom  Tnneiall  eoneulaie. 


CoDtoi 


n. 
en 


Bocinewbiden. 
OMpenten  ... 
BlAokamilhii . . . . 


«arten.. 


Oooaptttiona. 


Wftter  nnjrtmnri , 

Yotemen  (nndeEvroiind) , 
Jtodmen 


Lowest. 


flM 


81 


61 

n 
in 
in 


Highest,  t  ATcngA. 


tlMJ 


1«» 


1 

1 


78 


s 


77 
l«l 


RAILWAY  BMPLOTlto. 


Wages  paid  per  week  to  raUwag  emplog^  {ikoee  engaaed  ahont  eioHone,  aa  weU 
gaged  on  ike  enginee  and  eare,  Unmnen,  railroad  taborere^  ^)  in  ingland, 
from  Tunetall  contnlate. 


em  raporiei 


Oooapfttions. 


■VAfMNI  Air. 


Bnperintendente . 
Station  maeten . . 

Inapeoton 

Booking  olerka . . 


XelegMpk  olerks 
Cotto^tera' 


Sigaalaaen  — 

flbwtewii 

Horae  drivers. 
Paroel  porters 


BNODM  DKFAB13UENT. 


Totemen 

fTnder'forenien 
Xn^ne-driveca. 
Cleaners,  Sue... 
ViBemen....... 


ATorage. 

$25  78 

14  68 

978 

8  42 

842 

748 

729 

806 

8  81 

426 

668 

6  81 

1         486 

4  86 

OooapatioBa. 


14  69 
973 
9  78 
865 
559 


Foremen .. 

Fittera 

Inapeotova. 
Glerkaa.... 
EzMniners. 


BOiJ>  DKFABTMIR. 


>  Inapeotors.. 

!  Gierke 

Foremen . . . . 
'  Plate-layers. 


GOODS  DBPARTMBirr. 


Inapeotora . 

Clerka 

Porters 

Clerka 

Laborera... 
Brakeamen. 


•8  78 
8a 
918 
729 
668 


978 
748 
729 
489 


2^88 

in 

918 
481 

789 


STOBB  AND  SHOP  WA^BS. 

Wagee  paid  per  year  {week  of  eixty-four  honre)  in  grocery  and  drapery  eioree,  wkokoaie  or 
retail,  to  males  indfemaleSt  in  Englandf  as  reported  from  the  Tanstall  oomaaieUe, 


Occupationa. 


General  aaaiatanta. 
Barmaids 


Loweet. 


Highest. 


$7299      824S82 
48  86  '      243  82 


*8121 
*9I 


*With  board. 
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HOUSEHOLD. 

Wiages  paid  per  y&ar  to  hauaehold  servanU  (towns  and  eitiea),  as  reported  from  the  TunstaU 

ooneulate. 


Ca»k  (female)... 
KUohenmald.... 

Heoaemeli 

General  aerrwit. 
KanserTMrt 


Ooonpetlons. 


Lowest 

Highest 

168  18 
48  66 
48  76 
48  66 

268  65 

612166 

68  18 

87  06 

77  86 

876  68 

ATexsge. 


687  10 
88  86 

66  IB 

66  26 
26166 


AaBIOULTUBAL  WAaBS. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  to  agrUmltural  laborers  and  household  {oowntrf)  servants,  as  reported 
from  Tanstall  oonsulate,  with  and  toithout  hoard  and  lodging. 


Ooonpations. 


Lowest    Highest 


Plowmen  " 

Wsgonera* 

Cowmen  or  shepherds*. 


.per  year. 


607  88 


$126  62 


Average. 


$4  88 

488 

488 

1U02 


Hot  living  in  lumae ;  hseakliiat  and  sapper  on  Sandays. 


t  Living  in  house. 


OOBPOBATION  BHPLOT^S. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  town  of  Burslem, 

IPopohbtion  80,000.] 


Ooenpattons. 


Town  elerk 

Accountant 

Surveyor  

Gas  manager 

BateooUeotor 

Treasurer 

Clerk  to  burial  board . 

Oaa  oc^ector 

Begietrar  of  cemetery 

Farm  bailiff. 

Tolls  ooUector 

Lilyrarlan 


Average. 


$18  73 

16  SO 

24  83 

34  06 

12  16 

8  73 

87 

12  65 

11  20 

14  60 

0  00 

6  82 


Oooupations. 


Town*ha]l  keeper 

Wedgwood  institute  keeper 

Highway  foreman 

Gas  fitters 

Grave  diggers 

Paviers 

Scavengers,  Ac 

Engineman 

Dnulners 

Cartels 

Laborers 


68  14 
766 
S  61 
668 
5  18 
780 
488 
8  61 
5  10 
560 
4  80 


Statement  showimg  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  to  printers  {eompositors, 

pressmen,  proof-readers  4'0,)t  in  Burslem^  Staffordshire. 


Occupations. 


Compositors 


Lowest 


$6  81 
6    81 


Highest  I  Average. 


$7  78! 
7  20 


$7  20 
7  OS 
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IVorm  No.  1.— Inolorare  No.  2.] 
W4tges  paid  per  toeeh  in  the  potteriM  in  Ikn$tall  oonsnlar  dUtriet, 


OocaiMtioiis. 


FUt-pr«««ers 

Dish-makers 

Cap-makers 

Sauoer-makers 

Band-basia  makers 

Hollow- ware  pressors 

Bollow-ware  pressors  Jiggerers 

PriDters 

Orenmen • 

8ag|car- makers 

lioM-makers 

Turners 

Handlers 

Firemen 

Throwers 

Warekoasemen 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$6  08 

$18  «2 

666 

12  16 

720 

14  59 

6  88 

9  24 

729 

16  81 

608 

800 

7  78 

14  11 

680 

978 

6  47 

827 

682 

9  12 

7  78 

14  69 

438 

973 

862 

18  38 

0  78 

14  60 

8  61 

16  29 

688 

728 

IT  19 
877 
8  40 
748 
012 
740 
0 
6 
6« 
7S8 

10  2B 
788 
806 

U8l 

10  41 
643 
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[Form  Ko.  2.] 

Average  raiee  of  wagee  paid  during  ihe  year  1883,  and  hours  of  labor  of  pereone  employed 

in  the  earthenware  trade. 


Hales. 

Females. 

• 

Ocoapationa. 

Ken. 

Lads  and  boys. 

Women. 

Glxk. 

Wages. 

Honxs 

of 
labor. 

Wages. 

Hoars 

of 
labor. 

Wages. 

Hoais 

of 
Ubor. 

Wagea. 

Hooia 

of 
labor. 

dav.m&lrArs.  i>i4M)e-work 

Ffrdoy. 

$1  00 

1  70 

00 

184 

0 
8 
8 

Psrdoy. 

Ffrd^y. 

Psrdfly. 

ThTOHFArA  ..••.•.•••..••••••••••-••• 

Thrawtim*  aMendant .  .............. 

$0  49 

8 

Tnmera  nieoe-work ............... 

TnmAnt  attendants ............... 

44 

78 

n 

TTAnillflini  .......  .•••.•.-••-••••••--■ 

182 

^ 

Handlera'  attendants 

$0  24 

0 

Vodalera  ........................... 

170 
1  68 

1  22 
1  70 

8 
8 
8 
8 

ICnlH  mklrATB 

Hollow-ware  oressers -.. 

m    m   »  ^  ^  m    -* 

Jiggerers  ...... .................... 

•                        • 

aTtggArera'  attendantii ...r.-,-,, r-n.^ 

24 

8 

82 

8 

Tniir  ni'iMfum 

100 

0 

Flat-DreaAerA*  attendants 

24 

0 

82 

9 

Dish-makers  ...^-r-r-, - 

1  68 

8 

Dish- makers'  attendants 

28 

8 

Bisonit  firemen 

1  70 
1  11 
100 

10 
0 
81 

Siacnit  nlaoers ..................... 

81 

0 

Printers 

fPrftnafari'ftM i*. •***.. ••..•••.•••• 

49 

H 

c  0  ao> 

% 

BnffraTors.  day-work 

146 
170 
1  62 
1  11 

8 

10 

7 

0 

OflOfit  firemen  ,....■,....,-,, 

........ 

DiniMiTa 

Oaoat  nlaoera. ..................... 

BnAmelATB ..................... 

49 
82 

8 

7 

Bumiahers 

........ 

Basffar-makers 

184 
122 
146 
100 
1  22 

0 

Gliders  and  flfroandlayeTS -r  -  - 

Knamel  firemen r , 

W^arehonaemen  ..,-^- .,,rf -■,-.,■,■-- rr 

Packers 

Packers'  attendants.  ...• ■. .. 

28 

0 

I«aboreni...... .............x. ...... 

78 

0 
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[Form  No.  3.] 

Statement  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  paid  at  sixteen  manufactones  as  furnished  I 
proprietors  and  managers ^  mth  the  total  weekly  earnings  ;  also  showing  the  average  ean 
ings  per  man  per  week  at  each  factory j  the  labor  divided  according  to  the  ratio  befm 
stated. 


Occapations. 


Flat-presfiers 

Dlfth-makers 

Cup-makers 

Saucer- makers 

Hand-basin  makers 

Hollow- ware  pressors 

Printers  . 

Ovenmen 

Saggar-makers 

Mold-makers 

Turners 

Handlers 

HoUow-ware  presser  jigger- 

ers 

Firemen 

Throwers 

Warehoosemen 

Total  weekly  earnings 

Ayerage  earnings  per  man 
^r  week 


Occnpations. 


Flat-pressers 

Dieh-makers 

Cup-makers 

Saucer-makers .... 

HamVbasin  makers 

Hollow- ware  pressers 

Printers \ 

Oveninen   

Saggar-makers  — 

Hold-raakers* 

Turners 

Handlers 

Hollow-ware  presser  jigger- 

ets 

Firemen 

THirowers 

Warehousemen 

Total  weekly  earnings 

Average  earnings  i>er  man 
per  week , 


Ratio 

of 
men. 


5 
4 
3 
4 
1 

26 
20 
20 
3 
8 
4 
2 

2 
1 
1 
2 


ao. 


$13  62 
11  68 


11. 


12. 


15  81! 
o  tfV| 
0  73 


$7  20 

7  29 

8  5ll 
8  51| 
8  51i 
8  51 


6  32 
18  38' 


6  29 


29, 
29 

8  5ll 

9  73, 
7  29 

7  29t 

8  5ll 
12  16' 

9  73 
6  82; 


7 
7 


$8 
7 
9 
8 
7 
7 
7 
6 
9 
9 
9 
8 


13. 


61 
90 
73: 
511 
90, 
29, 
4ll 
68 
12, 
73 
73| 
51 


|7  29 
8  51 
8  51 
8  61 

"7  29 
8  63 
6  56 
32 
73 
29 
29 


14. 


16. 


16. 


6 
9 

7 
7 


$7  90 

7  29 
14  50 

8  61 
7  29 
7  29 
6  66 
6  68 
6  98 

10  34 


Total. 


$8  97 
12  16 

11  66 
9  24 

12  16 
7  64' 


12  16 


9  24 

10  95 

9  73 

6  08 


7  78 

7  90 
12  16 


668 


618  77,  788  86  732  40  765  27'  708  13 


9  98 


7  881      7  71 


9  63 


7  46 


80! 

78! 


$8  16 

"616 

7  64 

8  43 

6  47 

7  78 

13  38 


13  62 


14  59 
7  46 


14  11 

14  691  14  69 

1  13  78 

6  68  6  83 


650  52  659  32 


8  67i      7  50 


$122  78 

122  97 

104  S 

114  68 

113  91 

121  22 

81  81 

99  67 

104  04 

142  84 

73  81 

104  73 

89  14 
141  68 
102  05J 

64  35 


Aver- 
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*  See  reference  to  this  oolamh  on  page  — . 
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$7  67 

8  78 

9  48 
7  64 
9  49 
7  57 
7  39 

6  64 

7  43 

10  20 

7  88 

8  06 

9  90 

11  81 
11  34 

643 
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THE  FACTORY  ACTS  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  EARTH- 
ENWARE {EXCEPT  BRICKS  AND  TILES  NOT  BEING  ORNAMENTAL 
TILES), 

[Inclading  the  act  of  27  and  28  Victoria,  chapter  48,  which  wan  passed  on  the  25th  day  of  July,  18M,* 

INTERPRETATION  OF  TERMS. 

*' Factory  "  is  any  place  in  which  persons  work  for  hire,  in  making  or  aasisting  in 
making",  finishing,  or  assisting  in  finishing,  earthenware  of  any  description,  except 
bricks  and  tiles  not  being  ornamental  tiles  ;  but  no  building  or  premises  used  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  a  dwelling-house  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  factory,  or  part  of  a  fac- 
tory, within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

An  *'  apprentice  **  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  person  working  for  hire. 

'*  Chila '' :  A  child  under  the  age  of  13  years. 

'*  Young  person  " :  A  person  of  the  age  of  13  years  and  under  the  age  of  18  years. 

''  Parent '' :  A  parent,  guardian,  or  person  having  the.  legal  custody  of  any  such 
child  or  young  person." 

**  Inspector^' and  ''subinspeotor,''  respectively:  An  inspector  and  subinapector  of 
factories. 

'*  A^nt'^  Any  person  having  on  behalf  of  the  occupier  of  any  factory  the  care  or 
direction  thereof,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  of  any  person  employed  therein. 

"  Month  " :  A  calendar  month. 

''Mill-gearing'':  Every  shaft,  whether  upright,  oblique,  or  horizontal,  and  every 
wheel,  drum  or  pulley,  by  which  the  motion  of  the  first  moving  power  is  oommnnica- 
ted  to  any  machine  appertaining  to  the  manufacturing  processes.  Any  person  who 
shall  work  in  any  factory  (whether  for  wages  or  not,  or  as  a  learner  or  otherwise), 
either  in  any  manufacturing  process  or  In  any  labor  incident  to  any  manufacturing 
process,  or  in  cleaning  any  part  of  the  factory,  or  in  cleaning  or  oiling  any  part  of  the 
machinery,  or  In  any  other  kind  of  work  whatsoever,  save  In  the  cases  hereinafter 
excepted,  shall  be  deemed  ^notwithstanding  any  other  description,  limitation,  or  ex- 
ception of  employment  in  the  factory  act)  to  be  employed  therein  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act. 

Any  words  denoting  the  masculine  gender  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  persuiis 
of  either  sex  ;  and  any  words  denoting  the  singular  number  shall  be  construed  to  ex- 
tend to  any  number  of  persons  or  things,  if  the  subject-matter  or  context  shall  admit 
of  such  an  interpretation,  unless  such  construction  shall  be  in  express  opposition  to 
V  any  other  enactment. 

APPLICATION  OF  ACT. 

1.  This  act  shall  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  exoept  bricks  and  tiles 
not  being. omanientai  tiles. 

2.  The  enactment  of  this  act  respecting  the  hours  of  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any 
young  person  when  employed  solely  in  packing  goods  in  any  warehonse  or  part  of  a 
factory  not  used  for  any  manufacturing  process,  or  for  any  labor  incident  to  such  man- 
ufacturing process. 

3.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  ext-end  to  any  young  person,  being  a  mechanic,  artisan, 
or  laborer,  working  only  in  making  or  repairing  any  machinery  on  the  fiustory. 

WHO  MAY  BE  EMPLOYED. 

1.  No  person  is  to  employ  in  any  factory  any  child  who  shall  not  have  completed 
his  eighth  year  of  age.  ^ 

2.  No  child  shall  be  employed  who'shall  not  have  completed  his  or  her  thirteenth 
year  of  age,  without  certificate  as  is  hereinafter  mentioned  that  the  child  is  of  the 
ordinary  strength  and  appearance  of  a  child  of  the  age  of  eight  years. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  employed  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen  for  mor» 
than  nine  hours  in  any  day,  nor  between  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  five  O'clock 
in  the  morniuff,  without  first  requiring  and  receiving  from  such  person  a  certificate  in 
proof  that  sncn  person  is  above  the  age  of  thirteen. 

4.  The  certificates  of  age,  herein  called  surgical  certificates,  shall  be  given  in  the 
form  contained  in  the  schedule  to  the  act,  and  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom  a  cer- 
tificate of  age  is  required,  and  the  date  of  the  first  day  of  employment  or  re-employ- 
ment shall  be  registered  in  the  form  given  in  the  act,  before  employing  snch  x^rsoa 
in  a  factory.  But  no  certificate  is  required  for  any  young  person  above  sixteen  year» 
of  age. 
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5.  Before  employing  any  person  requiring  a  certificate,  the  occupier  of  the  factory 
must  obtain  such  certificate  save  as  hereiuafter  excepted  (see  next  paragraph),  and 
shall  keep  and  be  bonnd  to  produce  such  certificate  when  required  by  the  inspector  or 
or  snbinspector ;  no  certificate  is  valid  except  for  the  manufactory  for  which  it  wa» 
origiually  granted.  The  certifying  surgeon  shall  enter  his  name  in  register  of  work- 
ers the  date  of  his  visit. 

6.  Provided  that  no  occupier  shall  he  liable  for  any  penalty  for  employing  any  per-  ^ 
son  in  any  manner  not  contrary  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  act^  without  a  certifi- 
cate  for  any  time  not  exceeding  seven  working  days,  or  when  the  certifying  surgeon 
resides  3  miles  froai  the  factory,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  thirteen  working  days ; 
this  is  not  to  dispense  with  the  certificate  of  school  attendance. 

8.  No  female  above  the  age  of  18  years  shall  be  employed  save  for  the  same  time  as 
young  persons.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to  certificates  of  age  of  females 
above  the  age  of  18  years. 

Chapter  III. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

1.  No  young  person,  and  no  female  above  16  years,  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory 
before  6  o'clock  in  the  mornins  or  after  6  o'clock  in  the  eveniug. 

2.  No  young  person,  and  no  female  above  18  years,  shall  be  employed  on  any  Satur- 
day after  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

3.  During  all  or  any  part  of  the  period  between  the  30th  September  in  any  year  and 
the  1st  April  of  the  following  year,  young  persons  and  females  above  the  age  of  18 
years  may  be  employed,  except  on  Saturday,  between  the  hours  of  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  7  in  the  evening,  instead  of  the  hours  hereinbefore  limited,  nnder  the 
following  rules  and  conditions  (t.  e.),  notice  signed  by  the  occupier  of  any  factory,  or 
his  agent,  of  the  intention  to  employ  young  persons  and  females  under  this  provision^ 
speciiyiug  the  period  not  less  than  one  month,  during  which  they  are  to  be  employed 
in  such  factory,  shall  be  given  to  one  of  the  inspectors  of  factories,  and  such  notice 
shall  be  such  a  form  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  inspector,  and  signed  by  such  oc- 
cupief'  or  his  agent  and  such  inspector,  and  shall  be  hung  up,  and  during  the  periotl 
shall  be  kept  hung  up,  in  such  factory ;  and  during  the  period  young  persons  and 
females  above  the  age  of  18  years  may  be  employed  in  such  factory  after  6  o'clock,, 
and  not  later  than  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  day,  except  Saturday,  and  the  pro- 
visions herein  contained  shall,  as  to  every  day  except  Saturday,  during  such  period^ 
take  effect  as  if  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  were  substi- 
tuted  for  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  respectively. 

Section  ^.—Children. 

4.  No  child  shall  he  employed  in  any  factory  before  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  or 
after  6  in  the  evening. 

5.  Nor  after  2  o'clock  on  Saturday. 

6.  Between  the  30th  September  and  the  1st  April  of  the  following  year,  childrem 
may  be  employed  between  7  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.,  in  the  same  way  as  young  persons  and 
females,  with  the  like  exception  as  to  Saturday. 

7.  No  child  shall  be  employed  more  than  6  hours  and  30  minutes  in  any  one  day 
(save  as  hereinafter  expressed)  unless  the  dinner-time  of  the  young  persons  in  such  fac- 
tory shall  begin  at  1  o'clock,  in  which  case  children  beginning  to  work  in  the  morn- 
ing may  work  for  7  hours  in  one  day.  No  children  shall  be  employed  in  the  same  or 
any  other  factory  after  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  the  same  day,  save  when 
children  may  work  on  alternate  days,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

8.  In  any  factory  where  the  labor  of  young  persons  is  restricted  to  10  hours  a  day,, 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  employ  any  child  ten  nours  in  any  one  day  on  three  alternate 
days  in  one  week,  but  not  for  two  successive  days,  nor  after  two  o'clock  on  any  Sat- 
urday, provided  always  that  the  parent  or  person  having  direct  benefit  from  thfr 
wages  of  such  child  shall  cause  the  child  to  attend  school  for  at  least  five  hours  be- 
tween the  hours  of  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  on  each  week-day  preceding  each  day  of  employment  in  the  factory,  unless  such 
preceding  day  shall  be  a  Saturday,  when  no  school  attendance  shall  be  required ;. 
provided  also,  that  once  in  every  week  after  such  child  began  to  work  in  the  factory, 
the  occupier  shall  obtain  a  certificate  from  the  schoolmaster  that  the  child  has  at- 

f  tended  school  as  required  by  this  act;  but  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  employ  any  child 
in  a  factory  more  than  7  hours  a  day  until  the  owner  of  the  factory  shall  have  sent  a 
notice  in  writing  to  the  inspector  of  his  intention  to  restrict  the  hours  of  labor  of 
young  persons  in  the  factory  to  10  hours  a  day,  and  to  employ  children  ten  hours  a 
day ;  and  if  such  oconpier  ceaae  to  so  employ  children  10  hours  a  day,  he  shall  not 
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AgaiD  employ  any  child  in  his  factory  more  than  7  honra  a  day,  until  he  shall  have 
<»ent  a  further  notice  to  the  inftpector  as  hefore  provided. 

9.  If  any  child  shall  have  heen  employed  in  any  one  day  for  less  than  six  hours  and 
thirty  minates  or  10  hoars,  respectively,  in  one  factory,  it  shall  be  laAvfnl  for  any 
4>er8ou  to  employ  such  child  in  any  other  factory  on  tne  same  day  for  the  residue  of 
such  six  hours  and  thirty  minutes  or  ten  hours,  respectively,  provided  that  such  em- 
ployment in  such  other  factory  shall  not  increase  the  labor  of  snchchilaLtomoretban 
six  hours  and  thirty  minutes  or  ten  hours,  respectively,  in  any  one  day. 

The  hours  of  work  of  children,  young  persons,  and  ifemales  above  the  age  of  18  in 
<every  factory  shall  be  regnlated  by  a  public  clock  or  some  other  clock  open  to  public 
view. 

Chapter  V. 

TIME  FOR  MEAXS. 

1.  Every  day  not  less  than  one  and  a  half  hours  for  meals  to  every  child,  young  per- 
son, or  female  above  the  age  of  IH  shall  be  allowed. 

2.  And  shall  be  taken  between  half- past  7  in  tbe  morning  and  6  in  the  evening  of 
•every  day,  and  one  hour  thereof  at  least  shall  be  given  atone  time  or  at  different  times 
before  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  no  child,  3*ouug  person,  or  female  above  18  years  of 
Hge  shall  be  employed  more  than  5  hours  before  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  without 
Au  interval  of  at  lea^t  thirty  minutes,  and  all  the  young  persons  employed  shall  have 
Che  time  for  meals  at  the  same  period  of  the  day,  unless  some  special  cause  shall  be 
allowed  in  writing  by  the  inspector. 

3.  During  any  meal  time  which  shall  fonn  part  of  the  hoar  and  a  half  allowed  for 
meals  no  child,  young  person,  or  female  above  the  age  of  18  shall  be  employed  or 
jillowed  to  remain  in  any  room  in  which  manufacturing  pn)cesa  is  then  carried  on. 

4.  No  child,  young  person,  or  woman  shall  be  allowed  t-o  take  his  or  her  meals  or 
remain  during  meaJ  times  in  the  dipping  houses,  dippers'  drying  rooms,  qt  china 
flcoaring  rooms. 

Chapter  VI. 

HOUDAT8. 

1.  All  children,  young  persons,  and  females  above  18  whose  hours  of  work  are  lim- 
ited by  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  the  following  holidays :  Christmas  day,  Good  Fri- 
dav,  the  entire  day,  and  not  fewer  than  eight  half  days  besides  in  every  year,  such 
half  da^s  to  be  taken  at  such  times  as  are  most  desirable  and  convenient,  and  shall  be 
determined  on  by  the  employer. 

2.  Each  of  the  half  holidays  shall  comprise,  not  less  than  half  of  the  day,  and  during 
the  period  no  young  person  shall  be  employed;  and  four  of  such  half  holidays  shall 
he  given  between  15th  March  and  Ist  October  ia  each  year ;  no  cessation  of  work  shall 
be  deemed  a  half  holiday  unless  notice  of  such  half  holiday  and  the  time  of  anch  ces- 
sation of  work  has  been  fixed  up  on  the  preceding  day  in  the  entrance  to  the  factory 
or  where  the  subinspector  may  direct,  and  in  addition  to  such  8  half  days  no  child  or 
young  person  shall  work  on  Christmas  day  or  Good  Friday. 

.    Chapter  VII. 

SANITARY  condition. 

1.  Every  factory  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state,  and  be  ventilated  in  sncli  a  man- 
ner as  to  render  harmless  as  far  as  possible  any  gases,  dust,  or  other  impnritiee  in  the 
process  of  manufacture. 

All  inside  walls,  ceilings  or  tops  of  rooms,  and  all  the  passages  and  staircases  of 
«very  factory  which  have  not  been  painted  with  oil  once  at  least  within  7  years  shall 
be  lime-washed  once  within  every  successive  period  of  14  months,  and  all  the  walls, 
ceilings  or  tops  of  rooms  where  children  or  young  persons  are  employed  and  which  are 
painted  with  oil,  shall  be  washed  with  hot  water  and  soap  once  at  least  in  every  period 
of  14  months. 

But  the  last  paragraph  shall  not  extend  to  rooms,  &.O.,  which  are  need  solely  for  the 
storage  of  earthenware  and  in  which  no  work  is  carried  on  except  what  ia  neoessaiy 
for  keeping  the  earthenware  in  a  fit  state  for  sale. 

Chapter  VIII. 

EDUCATION. 

1.  Parents  or  persons  harving  direct  benefit  from  the  wages  of  any  child  shall  caase 
tiucU  child  to  attend  some  school  on  the  day  aft^r  the  first  employment  of  sach  child 
and  on  each  working  day  of  every  week  daring  any  part  which  such  child  shall  coa> 
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tiniie  to  work,  and  such  child  shall  attend  school  threp  hours  after  eight  of  clock  in- 
tbe  morning  and  before  six  iu  the  evening ;  provided  that  any  child  attending  schoolr 
after  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  shall  not  be  required  to  remain  in  school  more  thaa 
two  and  a  half  hours  on  any  one  day  between  Ist  November  and  tbe  last  day  of  Feb- 
ruary and  not  attend  school  on  Saturday.  Any  child  shall  be  excused  for  non-attend- 
ance' by  the  certificate  of  the  schoolmaster  iu  case  of  sickness,  &c. 

2.  Where  the  labor  of  young  persons  is  restricted  to  ten  hours  a  day  any  child  may 
be  employed  ten  hours  a  day  oif  three  alternate  days  of  every  week,  provided  that 
such  children  shall  not  be  employed  in  the  same  or  in  any  other  factory  on  two  succes- 
sive days,  nor  after  two  on  Saturday  afternoon.  But  the  parent  or  person  having  d  lr(»ct 
bentifit'frora  the  child's  wages  shall  cause  the  child  to  attend  school  at  least  five  hours 
between  8  in  the  morning  and  6  in  the  eveniugof  the  same  day,  on  each  preceding 
day  of  employment,  unless  the  preceding  day  is  Saturday,  when  no  school  attendance  i» 
required. 

The  occupier  of  every  factory  in  which  a  chihl  is  employed  shall,  on  Monday  in  every 
week  after  the  first  week  in  which  *such  child  begins  to  work,  obtain  a  certificate 
from  a  schooliuaster  that  such  child  has  attended  school  as  required.  The  occupier 
must  keep  the  certificate  six  months  and  v>rodnce  to  the  inspector  when  required,  audi 
shall,  when  required  by  the  inspector,  pay  to  the  schoolmaster  such  sum  as  the  in- 
spector may  direct,  but  not  more  than  two  ]>ence  per  week  towards  the  education  of 
such  child.  The  occupier  shall  be  entitled  to  deduct  from  the  wages  of  such  child 
the  amount  he  has  actually  paid  not  exceediug  one-twelfth  of  the  weekly  wages  of 
such  child. 

Chapter  IX. 

MACHINERY   AND  ACCIDENTS. 

1.  No  child,  young  person,  or  woman  shall  be  allowed  to  clean  iiny  part  of  mill 
gearing  while  in  motion,  nor  work  between  the  fixed  and  traversing  part  of  any  self- 
acting  machine  while  in  motion  by  the  action  of  steam,  water-wheel,  or  other  mo- 
chnuical  power. 

2.  Every  fly-wheel  directly  connected  with  the  steam-engine  or  water-wheel,  or 
other  mechanical  power,  and  every  part  of  machinery  in  motion  near  which  children,, 
young  persons,  or  wouien  are  liable  to  come  in  contact  with,  either  in  passing  or  in 
their  occupation,  shall  be  securely  fenced,  and  every  wheel-race  must  be  so  fenced 
while  in  motion. 

If  any  person  shall  suifer  bodily  injury  through  neglect  to  fence  any  part  of  the 
machinery  the  occupier  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  £10  nor  more  than  £100^ 
and  the  penalty  is  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  injured  person,  or  otherwise,  a» 
the  secretary  of  state  shall  determine. 

Chapter  X. 

MEDICAL  attendance. 

1.  Any  inspector  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  sufficient  number  ^^  surgeons  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  persons  brought  before  them  to  obtain  oertificatos  of  age, 
and  shall  specify  the  district  for  which  such  surgeon  is  appointed. 

The  secretary  of  state  may  annul  any  appointment  if  he  thinks  fit. 
No  surgeon  being  the  occupier  or  having  any  interest  in  a  factory  shall  be  a  certi- 
fying surgeon. 

2.  The  surgical  certificates  of  age  shall  be  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  aet.  The 
name  of  the  person  for  whom  a  certificate  is  required,  and  the  date  of  the  first  day  of 
employment,  must  be  registered  iu  the  form  and  according  to  the  directions  in* the 
schedule  (B)  before  it  shall  be  lawful  to  employ  any  person  in  a  factory.  No  surgical 
certificate  is  required  for  any  young  person  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

»  »  •  «  #  «  • 

5.  Personal  application  is  necessary  before  a  certificate  of  age  can  be  given,  and 
such  application  and  grant  of  certificate  must  be  made  at  the  factory  where  the  childi 
is  to  be  employed. 

6.  The  occupier  of  a  factory  may  agree  with  the  surgeon  for  the  payment  to  b* 
made  to  such  surgeon  for  the  examination  of  persons  for  whom  surgical  certificates 
are  required.     No  stamp  is  required  for  such  agreement. 

7.  The  inspector,  if  so  required,  is  to  fix  the  amount  of  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  occu- 
pier of  a  factory  to  the  surgeon,  and  the  time  for  the  payment  of  such  fees  and  the 
time  when  the  surgeon  shall  visit  the  factory.  The  fees  are  one  shilling  each  person,, 
with  six  pence  for  each  half  mile  that  the  distance  of  the  factory  from  the  residence 
of  the  surgeon  shall  exceed  one  mile. 
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Chapter  XI. 

IK6PECTORS. 

1.  Four  inspectors  are  appointed  by  Her  Majesty. 

2  Upon  the  application  of  any  inspector  the  chief  secretary  may  appoint  subin- 
t8pect4)r8. 

7.  The  inspectors  and  snbinspectors  are  empowered  to  enter  any  mannfactoiy  by 
day  or  night,  and  to  enter  any  school  in  which  children  employed  at  factories  are 
educated,  and  to  take  with  him  the  certifying  surgeon  or  any  constable  of  the  peaoe, 
and  have  the  right  to  examine  every  person  whom  he  shall  find  in  the  factory  or 
«chool. 

Chapter  XII. 

PENALTIES  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 


Chapter  XIII 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS. 

1.  Every  person  on  beginning  to  occupy  a  factory  shall  within  one  month  send,  ad- 
<lre8sed  *^  To  the  office  of  Factory  Inspectors,  London,"  a  written  notice  containing 
the  name  of  the  factory,  with  the  place,  township,  parish,  and  county,  and  the  post- 
•office  to  which  letters  are  to  be  addressed,  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  amount  of 
moving  power,  and  the  name  of  the  firm. 

2.  An  abstract  of  this  act  is  to  be  hung  up  at  the  entrance  of  every  factory,  and 
notices  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  inspector  and  subinspector  and  surgeon 
^appointed  for  the  district,  and  of  the  clock  by  which  the  hours  of  work  in  the  factory 
are  regulated,  the  times  and  the  amount  of  time  allowed  for  meals. 

3.  Registers  as  to  the  children,  young  persons,  and  females  employed  shall  be  kept 
an  the  factory  to  which  they  relate. 


£35  and  36  Victoria,  chapter  76.    Royal  assent,  August  10, 1872.] 

AN  ACT  TO   CONSOLIDATE  AND  AMEND   THE  ACT  RELATING  TO  THE 
REGULATION  OF  COAL   MINES  AND   CERTAIN  OTHER   MINSS. 

(Supplement  to  Consul  Lan^s  report,) 
IThe  act  applies  to  mines  of  ooal,  mines  of  atratifled  ironstone,  minea  of  shales,  and  mines  of  fire-olay.] 

Part  I. 

Section  4.  No  boy  under  10,  and  no  woman  or  girl  of  any  age,  shall  be  eoiployed 
in  any  mine  below  the  ground. 

5.  No  boy  of  10  or  under  12  shall  be  employed  in  any  mine  below  ground  except 
^here  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  seams  the  secretary  of  state  thinks  sncb  em- 
plovment  necessary,  nor  in  such  case :  (a)  for  more  than  six  days  in  one  week ;  or  (h) 
if  for  more  than  three  days  in  one  week  for  more  than  six  hours  in  one  day ;  or  (c) 
in  auy  other  case  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  one  day  ;  or  (d)  otherwise  than  is  here- 
duafter  contained. 

6.  A  boy  of  12  and  under  13  and  a  male  peraon  under  16  shall  not  be  employed 
■underground  for  more  than  54  hours  iu  one  week  or  more  than  10  hours  in  one  day. 

7.  With  re«poct  to  employment  of  b^s  and  male  young  persons,  the  following  reg- 
nlations  shall  have  effect:  y 

(1)  There  shall  be  an  interval  of  8  hoars  between  the  time  of  leaving  off  work  on 
Jfriday  and  the  commencement  On  Satiirdav,  and  in  other  cases  12  hours. 

(2)  The  y)eri()d  of  such  employment  shall  begin  when  they  leave  the  surface  and 
<»iid  when  they  rettirn  to  the  surface.  \ 

(3)  A  week  begins  at  midnight  on  Saturday  and  ends  at  midnight  the  following 
Saturday. 

f .  With  respect  to  boys  of  10  and  under  12  employed  below  ground,  the  following 
Apply : 

(1  j  Every  boy  shall  attend  school  20  hours  in  every  two  weeks  during  employment 
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# 
(2)  In  Gomputing  the  time  durins  whieh  a  bov  has  attended  school  there  shall  not 
be  included  any  time  during  whicn  such  boy  has  attended  either  (a)  in  excess  of  3 
hours  at  any  one  time^  or  in  excess  of  5  hours  In  one  day,  or  in  excess  of  12  hours  in 
one  week,  or  (hj  on  Sundays;  or  (o)  before  8  in  the  morning  or  after  6  in  the  evening; 
provided  that  the  non-atte*ndance  of  any  boy  at  school  shall  be  excused : 

(1)  For  any  time  during  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cause  when  certified; 

(2)  During  the  time  When  school  is  closed  for  holidays  or  some  other  temporary 
canse ; 

(3)  Or,  when  there  is  no  school  within  two  miles  from  his  home,  or  where  he  works, 
measured  the  nearest  road. 

The  immediate  employer  of  a  boy,  if  he  has  employed  the  boy  14  days,  shall,  on 
Monda}'^  in  every  week,  obtain  a  certificate  from  his  teacher  that  he  has  attended 
school  during  the  preceding  week. 

The  immeiUate  employer,  if  he  is  not  owner,  agent,  or  manager  of  the  owner,  shall 
hand  the  certificate  to  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  of  the  mine,  who  Khali  keep  the 
certificate  for  6  months  in  the  office  at  the  mine,  and  shall  produce  the  certificate  to 
the  appointed  inspector  at  all  reasonable  times,  and  allow  him  to  copy  the  same. 

9.  The  principal  teacher  of  a  school  atteuHed,  by  any  boy  may  apply  to  the  person 
who  pays  the  wages  of  such  boy  to  pay  to  the  teacher  such  sum  as  is  hereinafter  men- 
tioned for  the  boy's  education,  such  sum  to  be  deducted  out  of  his  wages. 

The  school  pence  is  not  to  exceed  two  pence  per 'week,  nor  more  than  i^th  of  the 
boy's  weekly  earnings. 

11.  The  parent  or  guardian  of  every  boy  of  10  and  under  12  years  of  age  shall  canse 
him  to  attend  school  in  accordance  with  the  act. 

12.  With  respect  to  women,  young  persons,  and  children  employed  above  ground 
in  connection  with  any  mine  the'following  provisions  shall  have  effect : 

(1)  No  child  uuder  10  shall  be  employed. 

(2)  The  regulations  of  the  act,  with  respect  to  boys  of  10  and  under  12,  shall  apply 
to  every  child  so  employed. 

(3)  The  regulations  of  the  act,  with  respect  to  male  young  persons  under  16,  shall 
apply  t<i  every  woman  and  young  person  so  employed. 

(4)  No  woman,  young  person,  or  child  is  to  be  eraployed*between  9  o'clock  at  night 
and  .5  in  the  morning,  or  on  Sunday,  or  after  2  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

(5)  Intervals  for  meals  shall  be  allowed  to  the  last-mentioned  persons  half  an  hour 
during  each  period  of  employment  which  exceeds  5  hours,  and  1  hour  and  a  half 
when  the  period  of  work  exceeds  8  hours. 

13.  The  owner  or  agent  of  every  mine  shall  keep  in  the  office  a  register,  and  therein 
shall  be  entered  the  name,  age,  and  residence  of.  and  date  of  first  employment  of  all 
boys  under  12,  and  of  the  age  of  12  and  under  13,  and  of  all  male  young  persons  un- 
der the  age  of  16,  employed  in  the  mine  below  ground,  and  of  all  women,  young  per- 
sons, and  children  employed  above  ground,  and  a  memorandum  of  certificates  of  the 
school  attendance,  and  produce  such  register,  when  required,  toHhe  inspector. 

The  immediate  employer  of  every  boy  or  male  young  person  of  the  ages  aforesaid, 
other  than  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager,  before  he  causes  such  boy,  &c.,  to  work  be- 
low shall  report  to  the  manager  that  he  is  about  to  employ  him. 

14.  Where  there  is  a  shaft  or  an  inclined  plane  or  level  in  any  mine  for  the  purpose 
of  entrance  to  such  mine,  or  of  communication  from  one  part  to  another,  and  persons 
are  taken  up  or  down  or  along  by  means  of  any  engine,  &c.,  or  by  an  animal  or 
manual  labor,  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  have  charge  of  such  engine,  ^c,  unless 
he  ia  a  male,  and  at  least  li^  years  of  age. 

Where  the  engine,  windlass,  or  gin  is  worked  by  an  animal,  the  driver  shall  not  be 
nnder  12  years  of  age. 

16.  No  wages  are  to  be  paid  in  any  public  house,  beer  shop,  or  in  any  office,  garden, 
or  place  belouging  thereto. 

17.  Where  wages  are  paid  according  to  the  amount  of  mineral  gotten  by  each  per- 
son he  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  amount  of  mineral  gotten,  and  such  mineral 
shall  be  truly  weighed. 

Provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the  owner  or  agent  or  manager  agreeing 
with  the  persons  employed  that  deductions  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  any  stones  or 
materials  which  shall  be  sent,  out  of  the  miue  with  the  minerar  contracted  to  be 
gotten,  such  deductions  being  determined  by  the  banksman,  or  weigher  and  cheok- 
weicher. 

Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  by  reason  of 
any  exigencies  existing  in  the  case  of  any  mine,  it  is  expedient  that  the  person  em- 
ployed in  such  mine  should  not  be  paid  by  weight,  the  Secretary  of  State  may,  by 
order,  exempt  such  mine  from  the  provisions  of  this  section  or  postpone  the  payment 
by  weight  for  a  time  and  mn-y  revoke  such  order. 

18.  Persons  employed  where  they  are  paid  according  to  weight  may  appoint  at  their 
own   cost  '*a  check-weigher,"  at  the  place  appointed  for  weighing,  to  check  the 
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weights,  and  he  shall  have  every  facility  afforded  him  to  take  a  correct  account  o 
the  weifi;hing. 

The  oneck-weigher  is  not  to  impede  the  workings  or  interfere  in  the  weighing,  bot 
only  to  check  the  weights. 

itnder  the  weights  and  measures  act  of  1878,  there  is  to  be  an  uniformity  of  weights 
and  measures  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are  provisions  as  to  the  im- 
perial standard  pound!  and  is  the  only  uuit  or  standard  measure  of  weight  from  which 
all  other  weights  and  ml  measures  having  reference  to  weight  shall  be  aacertained. 

A  stone  shall  consist  of  14  pounds,  and  a  hundred-weight  shall  consist  of  8  such 
9tones — that  is,  112  pounds — and  a  ton  shall  consist  of  20  such  h undred- weights— 
that  is,  2,240  pounds. 

SINGLE  SHAFTS. 

20.  The  owner,  agent,  or  manager  of  a  mine  shall  not  employ  any  person  in  such 
mine,  unless  there  are  in  communication  with  every  seam  of  such  mine  for  the  time 
being  at  work,  at  least  two  shafts  or  outlets  separated  by  natural  strata  of  not  less 
than  10  feet  in  breadth,  and  distinct  means  of  ingress  and  egress,  nor  nnless  there  is  a 
communication  4  feet  high  and  3  feet  wide  between  such  two  shafts  or  outlets,  nor 
unless  there  is  at  each  of  such  two  shafts  or  outlets  for  use  within  a  reasonable  time, 
proper  apparatus  for  raising  persons  at  each  such  shaft  or  outlet. 

21.  No  person  shall  be  precluded  by  any  agreenient  from  providing  a  second  shaft; 
or  outlet,  or  be  liable  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  doing  such  acts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary in  order  to  comply  with  this  act  with  respect  to  shafts  or  outlets. 

"22.  The  provisions  of  this  act  ^ith  respect  to  shafts  and  outlets  shall  not  apply  iu 
the  following  cases: 

(1)  In  case  of  opening  a  new  mine  or  for  making  a  communiisation  between  two  or 
more  shai^  so  long  as  not  more  than  20  persons  are  employed  below  g^nud  at  any 
one  time  in  the  whole  of  the  different  seams. 

(2)  In  case  of  any  proved  mine  so  long  as  it  is  exempted  in  writing  by  a  seeretary 
of  state  on  the  ground  either — 

(a)  That  the  quantity  of  mineral  proved  is  not  sufficient  to  repay  the  ontlay  which 

would  be  occasioned  by  making  a  second  outlet. 
(h)  If  the  mine  is  not  a  coal  mine  or  a  mine  with  inflammable  gas  that  provisions 

have  been  made  to  guard  against  danger; 
(o)  That  the  workings  in  any  seam  have  reached  the  boundary  of  the  property^ 

and  it  is  expedient  to  work  away  the  pillars  already  formed  in  the  course 

of  working,  and  so  long  as  there  are  not  employed  more  than  20  persons  in 

the  mine. 

(3)  In  case  one  of  the  shafts  has  become,  by  reason  of  ikccident,  unavailable  for  the 
use  of  persons  employed  in  the  mine,  and  exempted  in  writing  by  the  secretary  of 
8'ate.  .  ' 

DIVISION  OF  MINES  INTO  PARTS. 

25.  Where  two  or  more  parts  of  a  mine  are  worked  *&eparately,  the  owner  or  agent 
may  give  notice  in  writing  to  that  effect  to  the  inspector  and  thereupon  each  part 
shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  be  a  separate  mine. 

The  secretary  of  state  may  object  to  such  division  if  he  considers  it  tends  to  lead  to 
the  evasion  of  the  act. 

CERTIFICATED  MANAGERS. 

\ 

26.  Every  mine  shall  be  under  the  control  and  dally  supervision  of  a  manager. 
Such  manager  must  be  registered  as  the  holder  of  a  certificate  under  this  act- 
But  a  mine  in  which  less  than  30  persons  are  employed  below  ground  or  of  which 

the  average  daily  output  does  not  exceed  25  tons  shall  be  exempt  from  this  scM^tion 
nnh  ss  the  inspector  for  the  district  requires  the  same  to  be  under  the  control  of  a 
manager. 

27.  For  the  purpose  of  granting  to  managers  certificates  of  competency,  examiners 
are  to  be  appointed  by  a  board,  constituted  as  hereinafter  mentioned. 

The  secretary  of  state  is  to  appoint  fit  persons  to  form  such  board,  as  follows :  Three 
persons  on  the  board  shall  be  owners  of  mines,  and  three  persons  employed  in  or  aboat 
a  mine  not  being  owners,  agents,  or  managers,  and  three  persons  practicing  as  mining 
engineers,  agents,  or  managers  of  mines  or  coal  viewers,  and  one  inspector  under  this 
act. 

28.  The  proceedings  of  the  board  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  rnlee  contained 
in  the  Schednle  2  to  this  act.    The  board  shall  appoint  examiners  not  being  members 
of  the  board,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  secretary  of  state,  to  conduct  the  exam- 
nations. 

29.  Such  secretary  may  alter,  revoke,  and  make  rules  as  to  the  times  and  places  of 
the  examinations,  tne  number  and  renumeration  of  the  examiners,  and  the  fees  to  be 
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paid  by  the  applicants,  bat  the  fees  are  not  to  exceed  those  specified  in  Schedule  1 
of  the  act. 

30.  The  secretary  of  state  is  to  deliver  to  every  applicant  who  is  duly  reported  to 
have  passed  the  examination  and  given  evidence  of  his  sobriety,  ability,  experience^ 
and  general  good  conduct  a  certificate  of  competency. 

31.  Certificates  of  service  are  to  be  granted  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  every  per- 
son who  held  the  position  of  manager  of  a  mine  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  at  any- 
time v^ithin  five  years  hrfore  the  passing  of  this  act. 

A  certificate  of  service  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  a  certificate  of  competency. 

:^.  If  any  inspector  is  of  opinion  that  any  manager  holding  a  certifica^  is,  by  in- 
competency or  gross  negligence,  unfit  to  discharge  his  duties,  he  may  give  notice  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  who,  if  he  thinks  tit,  niay  cause  an  Inquiry  to  be  made,  and 
with  respect  to  such  inquiry,  the  following  provisions  shall  have  effect: 

(1)  The  inquiry  shall  be  public,  and  made  by  such  county  court  judge,  stipendiary- 
magistrate,  or  other  person  or  persons,  cither  alone  or  with  the  assistance  of  assessors^ 
as  the  secretary  of  state  shall  direct. 

(2)  The  secretary  of  state  shall,  before  the  commencement  of  the  inquiry,  furnish  U> 
the  manager  a  statement  of  the  case  upon  which  the  inquiry  is  instituted. 

(3)  Some  person  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  state  shall  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  the  case. 

(4)  The  manager  may  attend  the  inquiry  by  himself  or  with  his  counsel,  attorney, 
or  agent,  and  may,  if  he  think  fit,  be  sworn  and  examined  as  an  ordinary  witness. 

(5)  The  person  appointed  to  hear  the  case  (called  the  court) shall,  at  the  conclusion^ 
send  to  the  secretary  of  state  a  report  containing  a  full  statement  of  the  inquiry. 

(6)  The  court  shall  have  power  to  suspend  or  cancel  the  certificate  if  they  think 
that  he  is  unfit  to  discharge  his  duty,  tLirough  incompetency  or  gross  negligence. 

(7)  The  court  may  require  a  manager  to  deliver  up  his  certincate,  and  shall  hold 
such  certificate  until  the  conclusion  of  the  case,  and  shall  then  either  cancel,  suspend,. 
or  restore  according  to  the  judgment. 

(6)  The  court  shall  have  all  the  powers  of  a  court  of  summary  jnVisdiction,  and  all 
the  powers  of  the  inspector  under  this  act.  • 

(9)  The  court  may  also  require  the  attendance  of  all  such  persons  as  they  think  fit 
and  allow  their  expenses. 

33.  The  court  may  make  such  order  as  they  think  fit  respecting  the  costs  ^nd  ex> 
penses  of  the  inquiry. 

'<Xb.  Where  any  certificate  has  been  lost,  on  proof  of  such  loss,  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  a  new  one  may  be  granted  upon  payment  of  the  fee  specified  in  Schedule  1  to> 
the  act. 

RETURNS,   NOTICES,   AND  ABANDONMENT. 

38.  On  or  before  1st  February  in  every  year  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  of  every 
mine  shall  send  to  the  inspector  of  the  district  a  correct  return  of  the  qtiautity  of 
ooal  or  other  mineral  wrought  in  such  mine,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  be- 
low and  above  ground,  and  the  ages,  sex,  &c.,  of  persons  so  employed  whose  hours  of 
labor  are  regulated,  such  return  to  be  made  up  to  the  preceding  3l8t  December. 

The  secretary  of  state  may  publish  the  aggreffate  results  of  such  returns  with  respect 
to  any  particular  county,  &c.,  but  the  individual  return  shall  not  be  published  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  mine. 

^.  Where  in  or  about  a  miue,  whether  above  or  below  the  ground,  loss  of  life  or 
other  personal  injury  to  any  person  employed  occurs  by  reason  of  any  explosion  of  gas, 
powder,  or  of  any  steam-boiler,  or  of  any  accident  whatever,  the  owner,  agent,  or  man- 
ager shall  within  24  hours  next  after  the  explosion  or  accident  send  notice  in  writ- 
ing to  the  inspector,  of  such  explosion  or  accident,  and  the  loss  of  life  or  personal 
injury  occasioned,  and  specify  the  character  of  the  explosion  or  accident  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  killed  or  injured. 

Where  any  personal  injury  of  which  notice  is  required  to  be  so  sent  results  in  th& 
death  of  the  injured  person,  notice  in  writing  shall  be  sent  i^  the  inspector  within  24 
hours  after  death. 

40.  When  any  working  is  commenced  for  the  purpove  of  opening  a  new  shaft  or 
where  a  shaft  is  abandoned  or  where  a  shaft  is  recommenced  after  any  abandonment 
or  discontinuance  for  a  period  of  2  months,  or  where  any  change  in  the  name  of  the 
owner,  ajgent,  or  manager  occurs,  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  shall,  within  tw» 
months,  give  notice  thereof  to  the  inspector. 

41.  If  a  mine  is  abandoned,  or  the  working  discontinued,  the  owner  shall  cause  tho 
top  of  the  shaft  and  any  side  entrance  from  the  surface  to  be  secuirely  fenced  for  the 
prevention  of  accidents. 

42.  Where  any  mine  is  abandoned,  the  owner  shall,  within  3  months,  send  to  the 
secretary  of  state  an  accurate  plan  on  a  scale  of  2  chains  to  an  inch,  showing  the 
boandaries  of  the  workings  up  to  the  time  of  abandonment. 
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INSPECTION. 

43.  The  secretary  of  state  is  to  appoint  the  inspectors,  assign  their  daties,  and 
award  their  salaries,  and  may  remove  such  inspectors. 

Notice  of  t^e  appointment  of  every  such  inspector  shall  be  published  in  the  London 
Gazette. 

44.  Any  person  who  is  in  any  way  interested  in  any  mine  shall  not  be  appointed 
inspector. 

45.  An  inspector  shall  have  power  to  make  such  examination  and  inquiry  as  he 
thinks  necessary,  to  see  if  the  provisions  relating  to  matters  above  and  below  firronnd 
are  complied  with,  also  to  enter,  inspect,  and  examine  any  mine  at  all  reasonable  times 
by  day  or  night,  and  also  to  examine  the  condition  of  any  mine  and  the  ventilators 
thereof  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed,  and  to  exerciae 
such  other  powers  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  this  act  into  effect. 

46.  If  an  inspector  shall  find  anything  dangerous  or  defective  which  shall  tend  to 
the  bodily  injury  of  any  person,  he  may  give  notice  thereof  to  the  owner,  ag6nt,  or 
manager,  and  reiiuire  the  same  to  be  remedied.  If  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  ob- 
jects to  remedy  the  matters,  he  may  give  20  days'  notice  of  his  objection  to  the  secre- 
tary of  st-ate,  and  then  the  matter  complained  of  is  to  be  referred  to  arbitration  as 
provided  by  the  act. 

47.  The  owner,  agent,  or  manager  shall  keep  in  the  office  at  the  mine  a  plan  of  the 
workings  of  such  mine  and  showing  the  workings  up  to  at  least  six  months  previously, 
and  shall  produce  such  plan  when  required  by  an  inspector  for  inspection,  but  the  in- 
spector shall  not  be  authorized  to  make  a  copy. 

48.  The  inspector  is  to  make  an  annual  report  of  his  proceedings  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  forward  it  to  the  secretary  of  state,  who  is  to  present  it  to  both 
houses  of  parliament.  The  said  inspector  may  be  required  by  the  secretary  of  state 
to  make  a  special  report  of  any  accident  where  loss  of  life  or  injury  t-o  persons  has 
occurred. 

9  ARBITRATION. 

49.  WitK  respect  to  arbitrations  under  the  act,  the  parties  are  to  be  the  owner, 
agent,  or  manager  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  inspector  of  mines  (on  behalf  of  the  sec- 
reta|ry  of  state)  on  the  other;  and  various  sections  are  enacted  as  to  the  time  within 
which inny  award  is  to  be  made. 

CORONERS. 

50.  With  respect  to  coroners'  inquests  on  the  bodies  of  persons  whose  death  may 
have  been  caused  by  explosions  or  accidents  in  mines,  the  following  provisions  have 
effect : 

(1)  Where  a  coroner  holds  an  inquest  upon  the  body  of  any  person  killed  by  ex- 
plosion or  accident,  the  inquest  must  be  adjourned  unless  the  inspector  or  some  per- 
son on  behalf  of  the  secretary  of  state  is  present. 

(2)  The  coroner  4  days  before  the  adjourned  inquest  shall  send  to  the  inspector  no- 
tice in  writing  of  the  time  aud  place  of  holding  the  adjourned  inquest. 

(3)  The  coroner  before  adjournment  may  take  evidence  to  identify  the  body  and 
may  order  interment  thereof. 

(4)  If  any  explosion  or  accident  has  not  occasioned  the  death  of  more  than  one  per- 
son and  the  coroner  has  sent  notice  to  the  inspector  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding 
tho  inquest  not  less  than  48  hours  before  holding  the  inquest,  it  shall  not  be  impera- 
tive to  adjourn  on  account  of  non-attendance  of  the  inspector  if  the  jury  think  it  un- 
necessary so  to  adjourn. 

(5)  An  inspector  shall,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  coroner,  be  at  liberty  to  examine 
any  witness. 

(6)  Where  evidence  is  given — at  an  inqut^st  and  the  inspector  is  not  present — of 
any  defect  in  or  about  the  mine  which  has  caused  the  explosion  or  accident,  the  coro- 
ner shall  send  the  inspector  notice  in  writing  of  such  detect. 

(7)  Any  person  interestpd  in  any  mine  where  an  accident  or  explosion  has  occurred 
shall  be  qualified  to  serve  on  a  jury  on  the  inquest. 

Part  II. 

RULES. 

General  rules, 

51.  The  following  rules  shall  be  observed  so  far  as  is  reasonably  practicable: 

(1)  An  adequate  amount  of  ventilation  shall  be  constantly  produced  in  every  mine 
in  the  shafts,  workings,  levels,  and  stables. 

(2)  Where  inflammable  gas  has  been  found  within  the  preceding  12  mouths,  once  in 
every  24  hours  if  one  shift  of  workmen  is  employed,  and  once  in  every  12  hoars  if  two 
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shifts  are  employed  during  any  24  hours  a  competent  person  who  shall  he  appointed 
for  the  purpose  shall  before  time  for  commencing  work,  in  any  part  of  the  mine,  in* 
spect  with  a  safety  lamp  that  part  of  the  mine  and  the  roadways  loatUng  thereto  and 
shall  make  a  true  report  of  the  condition  thereof  so  far  as  ventilation  is  concerned, 
and  no  workman  shall  be  allowed  to  go  in  such  {tart  until  it  is  stated  to  be  safe. 

(3)  Where  no  gas  has  been  found  within  tbe  preceding  12  months,  then  once  in  every 
24  hours  a  competent  penson  shall,  before  time  for  commencing  work,  inspect  with  a 
saiety-lamp  that  part  of  the  mine  and  roadway  leading  thereto,  and  make  a  true  re- 
port BO  far  as  ventilation  is  concerned,  and  no  workman  ^hall  be  allowed  to  go  in 
such  part  until  it  is  stated  to  be  safe.  Every  such  report  is  to  be  recorded  without 
delay  in  a  book  to  be  kept  at  the  mine  for  the  purpose,  and  must  be  signed  by  the 
person  making  the  t^ame. 

(4)  All  entrances  to  any  place  not  in  actual  working  are  to  be  fenced  across  the 
whole  width  of  such  entrance,  so  as  to  prevent  persons/  inadvertently  entering  the 
aauie. 

(5)  A  station  or  stations  shall  be  appointed  at  the  entrance  to  the  mine,  and  a  work- 
man shall  not  pass  beyond  such  entrance  until  the  mine  or  part  of  the  mice  beyond 
the  same  has  been  inspected  and  stated  to  be  safe. 

(6)  If  at  any  time  the  person  in  charge  for  the  time  being  shall  find  any  noxious  gas 
in  the  mine  or  any  part  thereof,  the  workmen  shall  be  immediately  withdrawn,  and 
such  person  with  a  locked  safety-lamp  shall  examine  the  mine  and  make  a  true  report 
to  be  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  t*ie  purpose,  and  no  workman  shall  be  permitted  to 
work  in  the  mine  again  until  it  has  been  pronounced  safe. 

(7)  No  light  or  lamp  other  than  a  locked  safety-lamp  shall  be  allowed  in  any  working 
where  there  is  likely  to  be  an  accumulation  of  gas,  and  every  safety- lamp  shall  be  exam- 
ined by  a  competent  person,  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose,  before  it  is  used  in  the 
mine,  so  as  to  ascertain  if  it  be  secure  and  safely  locked,  and  no  person  unless  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  shall  be  allowed  to  have  a  key  or  contrivance  for  opening  the 
lock  of  any  safety  lamp,  or  any  lucifer  match  or  apparatus  of  any  kind  for  striking  a 
light. 

(8)  Gunpowder  or  other  explosive  shall  only  be  used  in  the  mine  underground  as 
follows : 

(a)  It  shall  not  be  stored  in  the  mine. 

{h)  It  shall  not  be  taken  into  the  mine,  except  in  a  case  or  canister  containing  not 
more  than  four  pounds. 

(c)  A  workman  shall  not  have  in  use  at  one  time,  in  any  one  place,  more  than  one  of 

such  cases  or  canisters. 

(d)  In  charging  holes  for  blasting,  an  iron  or  steel  pricker  shall  not  be  used, 

and  a  person  shall  not  have  in  his  possession  underground  any  iron  or  steel 
pricker,  and  an  iron  or  steel  tamping  rod  or  stemmer  shall  not  be  used  for 
ramming  either  the  wadding  or  the  first  part  of  the  tamping  or  stemming 
on  the  powder. 

(«)  A  charge  of  powder  which  has  missed  fire  shall  not  be  nnrammed. 

(/)  It  sliall  not  be  taken  into,  or  be  in  the  possession  of,  any  person  in  any  mine 
except  in  cartridges,  and  shall  not  be  used  except  in  accordance  with  fol- 
lowing regulations  during  three  months  after  any  inflammable  gas  has  been 
found  in  any  mine,  namely :  (1)  A  competent  person,  who  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  shall,  before  tiring  the  shot,  examine  the  place  where  it  is 
to  be  used  and  the  places  contiguous  thereto,  and  shall  not  allow*  the  shot 
to  be  fired  unless  he  finds  it  safe  to  do  so,  and  a  shot  shall  not  be  fired  ex- 
cept under  the  control  of  a  competent  person,  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
(2)  If  the  said  inflammablu  gas  issued  so  freely  that  it  caused  a  blue  cap  on 
the  fianie  of  the  safety  lamp  it  shall  onl}^  be  used:  (a)  either  in  those  cases 
of  stone  drifts,  stone-work,  and  sinking  of  shafts  in  which  the  ventilation 
is  so  managed  that  the  return  air  from  the  place  where  the  powder  is  used 
passes  into  the  main  return  air  course  without  passing  any  place  in  actual 
course  of  working,  or  (&)  when  the  persons  ordinarily  employed  in  the  mine 
are  out  of  the  mine. 

(g)  Where  a  mine  is  divided  into  several  panels,  so  that  each  panel  has  an  inde- 
pendent return  air-way  from  the  main  air-course,  the  provisions  of  this  act 
relating  to  gunpowder  or  other  exi>losives  shall  apply  to  each  such  panel 
as  if  it  were  a  separate  mine. 

(9)  Whore  a  place  is  likely  to  contain  a  dangerous  amount  of  water,  the  working 
approaching  such  place  shall  not  exceed  8  feet  in  width,  and  then  shall  constantly  be 
kept  not  less  than  5  yards  in  advance  one  bore-hole  near  tho  center  of  the  working 
and  sufficient  flank  bore-holes  on  each  side. 

(10)  Every  underground  plane  on  which  persons  travel  which  is  self-acting  or 
worked  by  an  engine  windlass  or  gin  shall  be  provided  (if  exceeding  30  yards  in 
length)  with  some  proper  means  of  signalling  between  the  sto]>ping  places  and  the 
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end  of  the  plane,  and  Bhall  be  provided  in  every  case,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  20 
yards  with  suflBcient  man-holes  for  places  of  refuge. 

(11)  Every  road  on  which  persons  travel  underground  where  the  load  is  drawn  by 
a  horse  or  other  animal  shall  be  provided  at  intervals  of  every  50  yards  with  mao- 
holes  or  places  of  refuge,  and  at  least  3  feet  in  width  between  the  wagons  running  on 
the  tramroad  and  the  side  of  such  roa<i. 

(12)  Every  man-hole  and  space  for  a  place*  of  refuge  shall  be  kept  clear,  and  noth- 
ing shall  be  placed  therein  so  as  to  prevent  access  thereto. 

(13)  The  top  of  every  shaft  which  is  not  in  use  or  used  only  as  an  air-shnft  shall  be 
securely  fenced. 

(14)  The  top,  and  all  entrances  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  every  working  or 
pumping  shaft,  shall  be  properly  fenced. 

(15)  When  the  natural  strata  are  not  safe  every  working  or  pumping-ehaft  shall  be 
securely  cased  or  lined. 

(16)  The  roof  and  sides  of  every  traveling  road  and  working  place  shall  be  made 
secure,  and  no  person  shall  pass  or  repass  except  for  exploring,  £c.,  if  the  roofs  and 
sides  are  not  made  secure. 

(17)  Where  there  is  a  downcast  and  furnace  shaft,  and  both  such  shafts  are  pro- 
vided with  a])paratu8  for  raising  and  lowering  persons,  every  person  employed  in  the 
mine  shall  have  the  oVrtion  of  using  the  downcast  shaft  on  giving  reasonable  notice. 

(18)  In  any  mine  which  is  usually  entered  by  means  of  machinery,  a  competent  per- 
son of  such  age  as  prescribed  by  this  act  shall  be  ap^iointed  for  the  working  of  the 
machinery. 

(19)  Every  working  shaft  used  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  minerals,  or  for  the  low- 
ering and  raising  of  persons,  shall,  if  more  than  50  yards  in  depth,  be  provided  with 
ffuides  and  some  proper  means  of  signalling  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  t4>  the  sur- 
face, and  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom. 

(20)  A  su/ficient  cover  overhead  shall  be  used  when  lowering  or  raising  persons  in 
every  working  shaft,  except  where  it  is  worked  by  a  windlass  or  where  the  person 
employed  is  repairing  the  snafK 

(21)  A  single-linked  chain  shall  not  be  used  for  lowering  or  raising  persons  except 
for  the  short  coupling  chain  attached  to  the  cage. 

(22)  There  shall  be  on  Ihe  drum  of  every  machine  used  for  lowering  or  raising  per- 
sons such  flanges  or  horns  as  may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  rope  from  slipping. 

(23)  There  sliall  be  attached  to  every  machine  worked  by  steaoi,  water,  or  mechan- 
ical power,  and  used  for  lowering  or  raising  persons,  an  adequate  brake,  and  also 
a  proper  indicator  (in  addition  to  any  mark  on  the  rope)  which  shows  to  the  person 
who  works  the  machine  the  position  of  the  cage  in  the  shaft. 

(24)  Every  fly-wheel  and  all  exposed  machinery  in  and  about  the  mine  mast  be  se- 
curely fenceiL 

(25)  Every  steam  boiler  shall  be  provided  with  a  steam-gauge  and  water-gange, 
and  with  a  proper  safety-valve.  * 

(26)  After  dangerous  gas  has  been  found  in  any  mine,  a  barometer  and  thermometer 
shall  be  placed  above  ground  in  a  conspicuous  place  near  the  entrance. 

(27)  No  person  shall  wilfully  move  or  damage,  without  proper  authority,  any  fenc- 
ing, casing,  lining,  guide,  or  other  appliance  used  in  or  about  a  mine. 

(28)  Every  person  shall  observe  such  directions  as  may  be  given  him  with  a  view 
to  comply  with  this  act  or  the  special  rules. 

(29)  A  competent  person  or  persons  shall,  once  in  every  24  hours,  examine  the  state  of 
the  external  parts  of  the  machinery  and  the  state  of  the  head  gear,  working  places, 
levels,  planes,  ropes,  chains,  and  other  works  which  are  in  actual  use,  and  once  in  every 
week  the  state  of  the  shafts  and  the  guides  or  conductors  therein,  and  shall  make  a  true 
report  of  each  examination,  which  report  shall  be  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  the  par- 
pose  and  signed  by  the  person  making  the  examination. 

(30)  The  persons  employed  in  a  mine  may  at  their  own  costs  appoint  two  of  their 
nnmber,  from  time  to  time,  to  inspect  the  mine,  and  they  shall  be  allowed  once  at 
least,  in  every  month,  accompanied,  if  the  owner  thinks  fit,  by  the  manager,  or  agent, 
or  himself,  to  go  to  every  part  of  the  mine,  and  every  facility  shall  be  afforded  for  such 
inspection,  and  they  shall  make  a  true  report  of  tne  result  of  such  inspection,  saoh 
report  to  be  entered  in  a  book  kept  at  the  mine  for  the  purpose,  and  shall  be  signed 
by  the  persons  who  made  the  same. 

(31)  The  books  mentioned  in  this  section,  or  a  copy  thereof,  shall  be  kept  at  the 
office  of  the  mine,  and  any  inspector,  and  any  person  employed  in  the  mine  may,  at 
all  reasonable  times,  inspect  and  take  copies  of  and  extracts  from  any  such  books. 

Special  rules, 

52.  There  shall  be  established  in  every  mine  such  rules  (referred  to  in  this  act  as 
special  rules)  for  the  conduct  and  guidance  of  the  persons  acting  in  the  management 
of  the  mine  or  employed  in  or  about  the  same  as  may  appear  best  calculated  to  pre- 
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veut  dangeroiiB  accideut«  and  to  provide  for  the  safety  and  proper  discipline  of  the 
persons  employed ;  such  special  rules  shall  be  signed  by  the  inspector  of  the  district. 

53.  The  owner,  agent,  or  manager  shall  frame  and  transmit  for  approval  by  the  sec- 
retary of  state  the  special  rules  within  3  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  act  or 
within  3  months  after  the  commencement  of  any  working  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
a  new  mine  or  of  renewing  an  working  of  an  old  mine. 

Any  of  the  persons  employed  may,  by  notice  in  writing  to  the  inspector,  object  to 
all  or  any  of  the  special  rules. 

If  the  rules  are  not  objected  to  by  the  secretary  of  state  within  40  days  after  their 
receipt  by  the  inspector  they  shall  be  established. 

54.  If  the  secretary  of  state  is  of  opinion  that  such  special  rules,  or  any  of  them, 
do  not  sufficiently  provide  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  or  for  the  safety  of  the  per- 
sons employed,  of  are  unreasonable,  he  may  within  40  days  object  to  snch  rules,  and 
propose  to  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  in  writing  any  modifications  in  the  rules,  by 
way  either  of  omission,  alteration,  substitution,  or  addition. 

Jf  the  owner,  «&c.,  does  not  within  20  days  after  the  modifications  proposed  by  the 
secretary  of  state  are  received  by  bim  object  in  writing  to  them  the  special  rules  as 
altered  shall  be  establiHhed. 

If  the* owner,  &c.,  object  to  the  alterations  they  may  be  referred  to  arbitration,  and 
shall  then  be  settled  by  the  award  of  the  arbitrators. 

55.  After  the  establishment  of  such  rules  the  owner,  d&c,  or  the  secretary  gf  state, 
may  from  time  to  time  propose  in  writing  any  amendment  of  such  rules  or  any  new 
special  rules,  and  the  provisions  of  the  act  as  to  the  original  special  rules  shall  apply 
to  all  such  amendments  and  new  rules. 

57.  For  the  purpose  of  making  known  the  special  rules  and  the  provisions  of  this 
act  to  all  employed,  an  abstract  to  be  supplied  by  the  inspector,  and  an  entire  copy 
of  the  special  rules,  shall  be  published  as  follows : 

(1)  The  owner,  &c.,  shall  cause  such  abstract  and  rules,  with  the  name  and  address 
of  the  inspector  and  the  name  of  the  owners  &c.,  appended  theretii,  to  be  posted  up 
in  legible  characters  in  some  conspicuous  place  qt  or  near  the  mine. 

(2)  The  owner,  agent,  &c.,  shall  supply  a  printed  copy  of  the  abstract  and  special 
rules  gratis  to  each  person  employed  in  the  mine  who  applies  for  the  same. 

(3)  Every  copy  of  the  special  rules  shall  be  kept  distinct  from  any  rules  which  de- 
pend only  on  the  contract  between  the  employer  and  employed. 

Part  III. 

SUPPLEMENTAL. 

Penalties, 

There  are  many  clauses  imposing  penalties,  and  in  some  cases  imprisonment,  for  non- 
compliance with  the  act,  general  rules,  or  special  rules,  with  power  in  certain  cases 
to  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions,  but  these  are  mere  matters  of  local  procedure. 

6.3.  (I)  All  proceedings  must  be  taken  within  3  months  from  the  time  when  the  mat- 
ter of  complaint  arose. 

(4)  The  owner,  agent,  or  manager  may  be  examined  as  a  witness  where  he  is  charged 
in  respect  of  any  contravention  or  non-compliance  by  another  person. 

64.  No  prosecution  shall  be  instituted  against  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  except 
by  an  inspector  or  with  the  consent,  in  writing,  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

*67.  A  person  who  is  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  of  a  mine  to  which  this  act  ap- 
plies, or  the  father,  son,  or  brother  of  such  owner,  agent,  or  manager,  is  disqualified 
from  acting  as  a  magistrate  in  respect  of  any  otfense  under  this  act. 

Misoellaneous, 

72.  In  this  act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires — 

The  term  '*  mine"  includes  every  shaft  in  the  course  of  being  sunk,  every  level  and 
inclined  plane  in  the  course  of  being  driven  for  commencing  or  opening  any  mine,  or 
for  searcning  for  or  proving  minerals,  and  all  shafts,  levels,  planes,  works,  machinery, 
tramways,  and  sidings,  both  above  and  below  ground,  and  belonging  to  the  mine. 

The  term  **  shaft "  includes  pit. 

Ihe  term  '*  plan''  includes  a  map  and  section,  or  a  correct  copy  or  tracing  of  any 
•original  plan  as  so  defined. 

The  tern^  *'  owner,"  when  used  in  relation  to  any  mine,  means  any  person  or  l>ody 
corporate  who  is  the  immediate  proprietor,  or  lessee,  or  occupier,  but  does  not  include 
a  person  or  body  corporate  who  merely  receives  royalry,  rent,  or  fine  from  a  mine,  or 
is  merely  the  proprietor  subject  to  any  lease,  grant,  or  license  for  the  working  thereof, 
•or  is  merely  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  not  interested  in  the  minerals;  but  any  cou- 
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tractor  for  the  working  of  any  mine  Bball  be  subject  to  tliis  act.  but  eo  as  not  to 
exempt  the  owner  from  liability. 

The  term  **a^eut,"  when  used  in  relation  to  any  mine,  means  any  person  baviug 
the  care  or  direction  of  such  mine,  or  any  part  thereof. 

The  term  **  sei:retary  of  state"  means  one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of 
state. 

The  term  "  child  "  means  a  child  under  the  age  of  13  years. 

The  term  **  young  person  "  means  a  person  of  the  age  of  13  years  and  under  the  ago 
cf  16  yearb. 

The  term  *'  woman  "  means  a  female  of  the  age  of  16  years  and  upwards. 

SCHEDULKS. 

Schedule  1. 

Table  of  maximum  fees  to  be  paid  in  respect  of  certificates  of  managers  of  mines : 
By  an  applicant  for  examination,  £2;  by  applicant  for  certificate  of  service  for  regis- 
tration, 5«. ;  for  copy  of  certificate,  5«. 

Schedule  2. 

Proceedings  of  board  for  examination  : 

1.  The  board  shall  meet  for  the  dispatch  of  business  and  shall  make  such  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  summoning,  notice,  place,  management,  and  adjournment  of 
such  meetings,  and  generally  with  respect  to  the  transaction  and  management  of 
business,  including  the  quorum  at  meetings  of  the  board,  as  they  think  fit,  subject  to 
the  following  conditions: 

(a)  The  first  meeting  shall  be  summoned  by  the  Inspector,  and  held  on  snoh  day 

as  may  be  fix^  by  the  secretary  of  state. 
(&).An  extraordinary  meeting  maybe  held  at  anytime  on  the  wriltep  reqaisition 

of  3  me^ibers. 
(e)  The  quorum  shall  not  be  less  than  3  members. 

(d)  Eyery  question  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  members 

present. 

(e)  The  names  of  members  present,  also  of  those  voting,  shall  be  recorded. 

(/)  No  basiness  shall  be  transacted  unless  notice  in  writing  of  such  business  has- 
been  sent  to  every  member  of  the  board  seven  days,  at  least,  before  the 
meeting. 

2.  A  chairman  and  vice-chairman  shall  be  appointed. 

3.  If  the  chairman  is  not  present,  the  vice-chairman  shall  be  chairman ;  if  neither 
are  present,  then  the  members  pit^sent  shall  choose  a  chairman. 

4.  In  case  of  an  equality  of  votes  the  chairman  for  the  time  being  shall  have  a  second 
or  casting  vote. 

5.  The  appointment  of  an  examiner  may  be  made  by  a  minute  of  the  board  signed 
by  the  chairman. 

6.  The  board  shall  keep  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  which  may  be  inspected  or 
copied  by  a  secretary  of  state  or  any  person  authorized  by  him  to  inspect  or  copy  the- 
same. 


[43  and  44  Victoria,  chapter  42.    Royal  assent  given  September  7,  1880.] 

AN  ACT  TO  EXTEND  AND  REGULATE  THE  LIABILITY  OF  EMPLOYEES 
TO  MAKE  COMPENSATION  FOR  PERSONAL  INJURIES  SUFFERED  BY 
WORKMEN  IN  TEEIR  SERVICE.* 

(Supplement  to  Consul  Lane's  report,) 

EPITOME  OF  ACT. 

Section  1.  Where  personal  injury  is  caused  to  a  workman — 

(1)  By  reason  of  any  defects  in  machinery  works,  ways,  or  plant;  or,         • 

(2)  Negligence  of  any  persons  in  service  of  the  employer  who  has  any  anperin* 
tendenco  entrusted  to  him  whilst  in  exercise  of  such  superintendence ;  or, 

(3)  By  reason  of  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  and  whose 

*  Before  this  act  a  workman  was  not  entitled  to  any  compensation  for  ii^nry  sns- 
tained  through  the  negligence  of  any  fellow- workman  in  the  same'employ. 
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orders  and  coiiiniauds  the  workmen  are  boandtoobey,  where  the  injury  was  caused 
whilst  performinjj  such  orders;  or, 

(4)  By  reason  of  the  act  or  omission  of  any  person  in  service  of  the  employer  made 
in  obedience  to  rules  or  instructions  of  the  employer  ;  or, 

(5)  Through  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  servipe  of  the  employer,  who  haa 
the  control  of  any  signal,  points,  engine  or  train  upon  a  railway — 

the  workman,  or  his  representatives  il  death  occurs,  and  any  persons  entitled  in  case 
of  death,  shall  have  the  same  right  of  compensation  and  remedies  against  the  employer 
as  if  the  workman  had  not  been  a  workman  of,  uor  in  the  service  of  the  employer  nor 
engaged  in  his  work. 

2.  A  workman  has  no  remedy  or  compensation  in  the  following  cases : 

(1)  Under  subsection  1  of  section  1  unless  the  defect  therein  mentioned  arose  from 
or  had  not  been  discovered  or  remedied  owing  to  the  employer's  negligence,  or  of 
some,  person  in  his  service  and  employ  intrnsted  with  duty  of  seeing  that  all  the  ma- 
chinery 4&.C.,  was  in  a  proper  condition. 

(2)  Under  subsection  4  of  section  1,  ucless  the  injury  arose  from  some  defect  in. 
the  rules,  by-laws,  &.c. 

(3)  Where  a  workman  knew  of  the  defect  or  negligence  which  caused  his  injury^ 
and  did  not  elve  notice  of  it  to  the  employer  or  some  person  in  charge,  unless  he  was- 
aware  that  the  employer  or  the  person  in  charge  knew  of  the  defect. 

3.  No  compensation  shall  exceed  such  sum  as  may  be  found  equivalent  to  the  esti- 
mated earnings  of  a  workman  in  the  same  grade  during  three  years  preceding  the- 
injury. 

4.  No  action  shall  be  maintained  for  an  injury  without  notice  has  been  given  withia 
six  weeks,  and  the  action  commenced  within  six  months,  or,  in  case  of  death,  within 
twelve  months  from  time  of  death. 

5.  If  any  penalty  under  any  other  act  of  Parliament  has  been  obtained  it  shall  be 
deducted  txom  the  damages  (if  any)  awarded  under  this  act. 

Where  damages  have  been  obtained  and  paid  under  this  act  no  penalty  under  any 
other  act  shall  be  paid. 

6.  (I)  All  actions  must  be  brought  in  the  county  court,  but  may,  upon  applicatioa< 

by  either  party,  be  taken  to  a  superior  court. 

(2)  Upon  trial  in  county  court,  without  jury,  one  or  two  assessors  may  be  ap- 

pointed to  ascertain  the  amount  of  compensation. 

(3)  Rules  and  regulations  can  be  made  and  repealed  from  time  to  time  for  consol- 

idating and  preventing  multiplicity  of  actions. 

7.  Notice  of  an  injury  shall  give  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  injured,  the 
cause  of  injury,  and  date,  and  shall  be  served  upon  the  employer,  either  by  being  de- 
livered at  his  residence  or  place  of  business,  or  sent  by  post  by  a  registered  letter. 

a.  The  word  "  workman"  does  not  include  a  domestic  or  menial  servant,  but  mean» 
any  person  who  being  a  laborer,  servant  in  husbandry,  journeyman,  artificer,  handi- 
craftsman, miner,  railway  servant,  or  otherwise  engaged  in  manual  labor,  whether 
nnder  or  over  21  years  of  age,  and  has  entered  into  a  works  under  a  contract  with  an 
employer,  whether  the  contract  be  express  or  implied,  oral  or  in  writing. 


OFFENSES  AGAINST  THE  FACTORY  ACT, 

Mr.  Thomas  Gibson,  owner  of  a  fustian-cutting  manufactory  at  Talke,  was  sum- 
moned by  Mr.  Cramp,  Government  inspector,  for  three  offenses  against  the  factory 
act.  First,  for  allowing  a  girl  to  work  during  the  hours  set  apart  for  meals;  second, 
for  employing  the  same  girl  without  obtaining  the  requisite  certificate  of  fitness  from- 
a  surgeon  ;  and  third,  for  working  a  girl  of  only  thirteen  years  of  age  without  a  cer- 
tificate of  school  attendance.  Defendant  admitted  the  offenses  and  pleaded  that  he 
had  been  away  from  home,  and  the  irregularities  had  occurred  during  his  absence. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  he  had  been  previously  convicted  of  similar  offenses,  and 
the  stipendiary  imposed  fines  and  costs,  amounting  in  all  to  £7  "idti. 


LEGAL  AND  MAGISTERIAL— IMPORTANT  CASE  TO  POTTERS, 

[Inclosure  in  Consal  Lane's  report.] 

Meakin  v.  Morris. —In  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  be- 
fore the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  and  Mr.  Justice  Watkin  Williams,  on  March 
19,  the  case  of  Meakin  v.  Morris  came  on  for  hearing.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Staf- 
fordshire Sentinel  for  the  following  report  of  the  case.  Mr.  Rose  appeared  for  the 
appellant,  and  Mr.  Nash  for  the  respondent. 
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Mr.  RosK,  in  optsning  the  case,  said  that  it  was  a  case  stated  by  the  stipendiary  mag- 
istrate from  the  district  of  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  and  it  raised  a  question  of  some 
considerable  importance  in  that  districti  which  was  whether  the  apprenticeship  of  an 
infant  potter  was  void  by  reason  of  there  being  certain  clauses  initasto  a  tarn-ont. 
The  appellant  was  a  mannfacturer  of  earthenware,  carrying  on  business  at  Tnnstall. 
The  respondent  was  au  apprentice  to  the  appellant  to  learn  the  art  of  a  hollow  ware 
presser,  and  continued  to  work  for  the  appellant  as  such  apprentice  until  December 
i  last,  on  which  day  he  absented  himself  from  the  manufactory.    The  appellant  sum- 
moned the  respondent  before  the  stipendiary  magistrate  for  the  district,  under  38 
And  39  Vic,  chap.  90.    The  jiarticulars  of  the  case  were  that  the  appellant  claimed 
an  order  directing  tho  dcfeiiilant  to  perform  his  duties  under  a  certain  indenture  of 
apprenticeship,  dated  May  10,  Ld82,  made  between  the  defendant,  Lewis  Morris,  and 
the  complainant,  the  defendant  having  neglected  his  work  on  December  3  and  4. 
Counsel  then  read  the  indenture,  which  was  put  in  evidenceat  the  police  court,  and 
then  proceeded  to  read  the  case  submitted  to  the  court  by  the  stipendiary.     It  stated 
that  it  was  proved  that  the  respondent  worked  as  an  apprentice  under  the  indentare 
from  the  date  it  was  made  to  December  3,  1883,  on  which  day  and  on  the  following 
day  he  absented  himself.    Owing  to  the  Journeymen  employed  by  the  complainant 
not  being  able  to  agree  as  to  wages,  there  was  a  turn-out  on  strike  on  November  24, 
1883,  but  it  was  stated  on  the  part  of  the  appellant  that  there  was  during  that  turn- 
out plenty  of  work  for  the  respondent  and  the  other  apprentices  to  do,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  respondent  earning  the  same  wages  that  he  had  done  up 
to  the  time  of  his  absenting  himself  from  the  manufactory,  and  that  the  apprentice 
would  have  no  difficulty,  except  in  the  case  of  a  general  turn-out,  in  getting  temporary 
employment  with  any  other  manufacturer.    An  objection  was  taken  tor  the  respondent 
that  the  indenture  was  invalid  on  the  ground  that  he  being  an  infant,  certain  clauses 
therein  contained  were  unfair  or  inequitable,  these  clauses  being  as  follows :  **^  That  the 
said  master  shall  not  be  liable  or  called  upon  to  pay  any  washes  to  the  said  apprentice  so 
long  as  his  business  shall  or  may  be  interrupted  or  impeded  by  or  in  consequence  of  any 
turn-out,  and  the  said  apprentice  is  hereby  expressly  authorized  and  allowed,  during 
any  such  turn-out,  to  employ  himself  in  any  other  manner,  or  with  any  other  person, 
for  his  own  benefit. '^    It  was  contended,  on  the  respondent's  behalf,  that  any  turn-out 
must  necessarily  be  of  uncertain  duration,  and  might  extend  over  a  lengthened  period ; 
for  the  respondent  would  be  precluded  during  any  turn-out  in  which  the  master'n 
business  might  be  interrupted  or  impeded  from  undertaking  any  but  precarious  and 
temporary  employment,  and  be  prevented  from  continuing  to  learn  his  own  or  leoirn- 
ing  any  other  trade.    It  was  contended,  on  behalf  of  the  appellant,  that  the  indent- 
ure was  not  invalid,  aud  that  the  stipulations  therein  were  fair  and  reasonable,  and 
were  just  to  both  parties,  especially  in  the  condition  of  trade,  and  that  the  provis- 
ions for  the  stoppage  of  wages  to  the  apprentice  so  long  as  the  master's  business  should 
or  might  be  interrupted  or  impeded  by  or  in  consequence  of  any  turn-out.  were  ren- 
dered fair  and  Just  by  the  subsequeut  clause  expressly  authorizing  and  allowing  the 
apprentice  during  any  such  turn-out  to  employ  himself  in  any  other  manner  and  with 
any  other  person  for  his  own  benefit.    The  magistrate  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  in- 
denture were  valid  there  wassufiicient  evidence  to  autlferize  him  to  order  the  respond- 
ent to  return  and  fulfill  bis  contract,  as  he  was  not  satisfied  that  there  was  any  inter- 
ruption or  impediment  in  the  appellant's  business,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  TOspondeut  being  taught  his  trade  aud  earning  the  same  wages  as  he  had 
done  up  to  the  time  of  his  absenting  himself  from  the  manufactory.     But  after  con- 
sidering the  clause  above  referred  to,  which,  iu  his  opinion,  wojild  throw  4  donbt 
upon  the  validity  of  the  indenture,  he  came  with  hesitation  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  invalid  for  the  want  of  mutuality,  and  for  this  reason,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  clause  to  prevent  the  master,  when  a  turn-out  took  place,  closing  the  works.     If 
the  works  at  any  time  were  closed,  the  apprentice,  if  the  indenture  were  valid,  would 
be  debarred  from  leaviu^  his  trade  and  earning  wages  for  such  time  (no  matter  how  * 
long)  that  his  master  might  feel  disposed  to  keep  his  works  closed,  and  yet  would 
himself  not  be  able  to  accept  an  offer  to  work  at  that  or  any  other  trade  or  business 
of  a  permanent  nature,  or  indeed  of  any  not  of  the  most  temporary  and  precarious 
character,  even  if  he  could  get  that,  because  he  would  be  bound  to  return  to  fulfill 
his  contract  under  the  deed  of  apprenticeship  at  any  moment  his  master  might  call 
upon  him  to  do  so.    The  magistrate  therefore  held  that  the  deed  was  void  for  wantof 
mutuality.     If  this  decision  was  right  the  summons  was  to  stand  dismissed;  bntif 
the  court  was  of  opinion  that  the  imlenture  was  valid,  aud  that  the  magistrate  ought 
to  have  so  held,  then  the  case  was  to  be  remitted  to  the  magistrate  with  such  opinion, 
in  order  that  he  might  make  the  order  asked  for  by  the  appellant  that  the  respondent 
should  return  to  his  work.    Mr.  Rose  then  proceeded  to  quote  oases  in  support  of  his 
contention  that  the  indenture  was  valid,  and  that  the  respondent  should  be  ordered 
to  roMiru  to  his  work.    He  quoted  the  cases  of  the  Qneeu  n.  Lord,  12  Q.  B.  Reports, 
p.  757;  and  Leslie  v,  Fitzpatrick,  3  Q.  B.  D.,  p.  329.  The  whole  point,  he  said,  as  in-   - 
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tended  to  be  raised^  was  whether  the  provision  to  let  the  apprentice  go  elsewhere  was 
eqnitable. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  that  an  infant  should  not  be  bound  by  a  contract 
that  was  prejudicial  to  him,  and  that  had  been  held  to  be  the  law. 

Mr.  Rose  said  it  was  an  advantage  to  the  youths  of  the  district  to  have  an  iudent- 
nre  of  that  sort.  The  masters  of  the  district  were  willing  to  take  youths  on  certain 
terms. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  What  right  have  the  masters  to  alter  the  law  f 

Mr.  Rose  said  whether  they  altered  the  law  depended  upon  the  terms  they  offered. 
They  would  not  take  these  infants  if  they  had  to  pay  them  their  wages  during  the 
strike. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Then  they  wonid  not  obey  the  law. 

Mr.  Rose.   They  are  not  bound  by  law  to  take  apprentices. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  No;  but  if  they  take  them  they  are  bound  by  the  law. 
There  is  not  one  law  for  th«^  master  and  another  for  apprentices. 

Mr.  Rose.  Ih  it.  not  fair  for  a  master  to  say,  '*  If  you  want  me  to  take  you  as  an  ap- 
prentice yon  must  come  on  my  terms f" 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  At  a  disadvantage  to  himself?  Certainly  not.  He  is 
dealing  with  an  infant,  as  with  an  adult.  Au  fulult  has  the  right  to  make  what  ar^ 
rangeineut  he  thinks  fit ;  but  not  so  an  infant. 

Mr.  Justice  Williams  said  that  it  might  bo  beneficial  to  the  whole  of  the  country 
as  a  body,  although  in  an  individual  case  it  was  not  beneficial. 

Mr.  Nash  thought  that  Mr.  Rose  was  wrong  in  saying  that  this  was  the  general  in- 
denture of  the  district. 

Mr.  Rose  said  that  that  was  his  instruction.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  a  business 
point  of  view,  the  master  would  be  very  unlikely  to  cause  a  strike  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  his  apprentices.  He  had  nothing  further  to  say  on  face  of  tne  indent- 
ure, if  the  court  thought  it  was  Avithin  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Lord,  and  that  the 
contract  was  not  to  be  upheld.    They  must  look  at  the  indenture  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Justice  Williams  said  that  if  it  was  treated  as  a  whole  it  might  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  apprentices  that  they  should  be  subject  to  a  little  discipline. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  they  must  take  it  in  a  very  general  sense,  because  it 
was  plain  that  certain  stipulations  were  fatal  to  a  contract,  although  a  contract  as  a 
whole.  looke<l  at  reasonably,  and  acted  npon  reasonably,  might  be  greatly  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  apprentice.  There  might  be  a  contract  greatly  to  an  infant's  interest  and  a 
penalty  might  make  it  void. 

Mr.  Rose  said  that  npon  the  present  deed  there  was  an  absence  of  penalty,  and  he 
was  engaged  to  support  that  deed. 

Mr.  Justice  Williams.    But  you  endeavor  to  support  it  npon  a  very  wide  basis. 

Mr.  Rose  said  thiu  wan  a  small  contract  to  serve  for  three  years  at  very  good  wages — 
two-thirds  of  a  journeyman's  wages. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  the  question  was  whether  they  could  put  into  a  oon- 
ratct  with  an  infant  something  which  must  needs  be  to  his  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Rose  said  that  in  this  case  the  work  of  the  infant  was  piecework.  A  turn-ont 
happened.  He  was  to  be  paid  piecework  according  to  a  certain  scale.  Through  the 
turn-out  he  could  earn  no  wages  at  piecework,  and  yet  it  was  to  be  said  that  the  stipu- 
lation which  induced  the  master  to  let  him  go  elsewhere  to  earn  wages  was  manifestly 
to  his  prejudice.     The  indenture  of  appreuticenhip  was  running  on  during  the  tnrn-out. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Yes;  his  time  is  going  on,  but  he  is  learuiug  nothing,  and 
receiving  nothing.  The  only  thing  put  against  him  is  that  he  may,  if  he  can,  get  em- 
ployment some  other  way  in  some  other  trade,  subject  to  being  drawn  back  at  once 
to  his  master  under  the  penalty  of  the  Apprenticeship  Act,  the  moment  the  master  ter- 
minated the  turn  out. 

Mr.  Rose.    It  does  not  follow  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  go  to  some  other  trade. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  I  did  not  say  so.  I  say  it  is  certain  his  employment  la 
■topped,  and  his  wages  are  stopped. 

Mr.  Justice  Williams  asked  what  would  be  the  position  of  the  apprentice  if  that 
clause  were  omitted  from  the  apprenticeship  deed  altogether  f 

Mr.  Rose  supposed  that  the  position  would  be  that  the  apprentice  would  go  to  work, 
and  the  master  would  have  to  pay  him  his  wages. 

Mr.  Justice  Williams.  If  there  was  a  turn-out,  and  the  work  was  all  suspended, 
"would  he  receive  any  wages  at  the  end  of  the  week  T 

Mr.  Rose.    No,  my  lord. 

The  Lord  Cheif  Justice.   Why  not  f 

Mr.  Rose.  B<'canse  the  provision  is  that  the  master  shall  pay  him  ^'during  such  term 
•nch  wages  as  are  hereinafter  mentioned." 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Themasterbindshimselftofind  him  work  the  whole  time. 

The  master  covenants  that  he  shall  teach  and  instruct  him,  and  cause  him  to  be  taught 

and  instructed,  and  so  on,  and  will  tind  the  apprentice  fair  and  reasonable  work,  and 

will  pay  him  for  his  work  two'thitds  of  a  journeyman's  pay. 

Mr.  Ross  said  if  they  struck  out  that  clause,  they  to  a  certain  extent  destroyed  the 
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indenture,  becanse  there  was  a  provision  for  not  paying  wages.  If  there  were  no 
jonmeymen  at  work,  how  maoh  wonld  he  pay  him  T  Ho^  conld  they  estimate  what 
two- thirds  of  the  men's  wages  wonld  be  when  there  were  none  at  work  f 

The  Lord  Chirf  Justicb.  He  will  have  two>tbirds  of  what  a  Joameyman  wonld 
hare  if  he  were  at  work. 

Mr.  Rose  said  he  did  not  know  thai  he  could  say  anything  else;  bnt  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  some  considerable  importance,  because  their  lordships'  decision  wonld  invali- 
dfl^^  the  indentures  which  bound  most  of  the  apprentices  there. 

Hr.  Justice  Williams.  It  is  not  good  for  the  apprentices. 

The  Lord  Chikf  Justicb.  It  cannot  be. 

'Wiihuut  calling  upon  Mr.  Nash  for  the  respondent, 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  in  this  case  the  mag- 
istrate was  correct.  The  principles,  as  he  understood  it  to  be,  applied  A  these 
contracts  were  simple  enough.  In  a  sense,  the  whole  contract  was  true.  That 
was  to  say,  the  effect  of  a  particular  stipulation — the  true  effect  of  the  particular 
stipulation,  as  in  the  case  of  Leslie  v,  Fitzpatrick,  was  to  be  gathered  from  the 
whole  contract.  But  if,  notwithstanding,  looking  at  the  whole  contract,  the  effect 
of  any  particular  stipulation  must  needs  be,  if  enforced,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
infant,  and  it  could  not  be  if  enforced  to  his  advantage,  the  presence  of  that  stipa- 
lation  would  invalidate  the  contract.  That  was  the  fact  about  the  rule  as  to  the 
penalty.  If  the  contract  had  been  looked  at  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Rose  con- 
tended for  it,  the  existence  of  the  penalty  wonld  not  inva]idat<e  the  contract,  be- 
cause there  might  be  a  contract  on  the  whole  so  advantageous  to  the  infant  aa 
that  a  small  penalty  would  be  by  no  means  enongh  to  prevent  the  contract  taking 
effect.  But  for  the  protection  of  infants  it  had  been  from  early  times,  and  it  was  stiU 
the  law,  that  they  might  contract  with  infants;  but  a  man  must  contract  with  in- 
fants so  that  the  stipulations  he  made  with  tbem  were  for  their  benefit;  and  if  they 
put  anything  into  the  contract  which  was  for  the  disadvantage  of  the  infant  and 
could  not  be  to  his  advantage,  that  invalidated  the  contract.  There  was  the  stipula- 
tion in  the  contract  that  in  case  of  a  turn -out  the  master  might  refuse  to  find  any 
work  or  pay  for  the  infant,  giving  him  merely  as  a  collateral  l)enefit  or  compensa- 
tion the  power,  if  he  conld,  of  getting  elsewhere  some  other  work  during  the  period 
of  the  turn-out — a  period,  as  the  magistrate  hail  pointed  out,  wholly  uncertain; 
and  therefore  it  was  impossible  for  the  infant  to  enter  into  anything  like  a  satis- 
factory or  solid  contract  while  the  turn-out  was  going  on,  because  the  indenture 
stipulated  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  turn-out  the  apprentice  was  to  be  recalled 
to  his  master's  service  on  the  old  terms.  The  master  by  the  indenture  stipulated 
affirmatively  to  find  him  work,  teach  him  his  trade,  and  find  him  reasonable  work 
during  the  whole  time,  and  pay  him  for  that  reasonable  work  two-thirds  of  the  sum 
paid  to  Journeymen.  That  was  an  absolute  stipula:ion.  The  true  effect  of  this  was 
that  the  master  bound  himself,  whether  turn-out  or  no  turn-out,  to  find  work  for  ap- 
prentices, and  to  pay  them  for  that  work  two-thirds  of  the  ordinary  Journeyman's 
wages.  Then  he  stipulated  again,  for  his  own  protection,  that  in  case  of  a  turn-out 
he  need  not  do  that,  that  he  need  not  find  him  work,  and  need  not  pay  him  wages. 
It  seems  to  him  impossible  to  say  that  that  could  in  any  circumstance  be  for  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  the  infant.  It  seemed  to  him,  therefore,  that  in  principle  this  case  was 
rightly  decided  by  the  magistrate.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  clearly  within  the  case  of 
the  Queen  v.  Lord.  The  right  of  the  master  to  stop  the  work  and  the  wages  was 
making  it  fatal  to  the  contract.  Now,  here  the  master  had  done  that  very  thinir 
which,  in  the  case  of  Leslie  r.  Fitzgerald,  and  especially  in  the  Queen  v.  Lord,  wonla 
be  fatal  to  the  contract,  because  he  took  the  right  which  was  in  his  own  power  to 
take  off  the  wages  and  stop  the  work  during  the  whole  period  of  the  turn-out  of  the 
people  be  employed.  It  would  be  enongh  to  say  that  it  remained  to  be  considered 
whether  the  tests  which  his  brother  Lunu  laid  down  as  general  tests,  that  the  master 
had  a  right  to  propose  for  his  own  benefit  a  hostile  clauHc  for  the  disadvantage  of  the 
infant  working  with  him— if  they  were  comnion  in  the  contracts,  or  the  state  of  trade 
Justified  him  to  do  i(  in  self-defense — it  remained  to  be  considered  by  some  court  or 
another,  whether  these  could  be  considered  the  true  principle,  when  the  case  of  an 
infant  wan  concerned.  They  were  true  and  :ight  principles  between  men  of  a  proper 
age;  but  that  was  not  the  question.  He  only  ventured  to  say  that  he  was  not  satis- 
fied they  were  true  principles  in  infants'  contracts.  It  was  not  necessary  to  diseusa 
or  decide  that  in  this  case,  because  on  the  ground  he  was  going  to  steer  entirely  clear 
from  the  case  of  Leslie  v,  Fitzpatrick,  which  made  it  very  clear  to  him  that  the  mas- 
ter had  noi  the  right  in  question. 

Mr.  Justice  Williams  said  he  was  of  the  same  opinion.  As  the  law  stood  at  present 
an  infant  had  no  power  to  bind  himself  by  a  covenant  which  was  not  for  his  benefit. 
Therefore,  he  thought  the  magistrate  was  tight. 

Mr.  RoSR.  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  appeal  t  They  are  very  anxious  to  settle  the 
form  of  indenture  which  will  meet  the  point  of  law. 

The  Lord  Chikf  JrencE.  The  law  is  perfectly  plain. 

Mr  Nash.  Will  it  be  dismissed  with  oostf 

The*  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Yes. 
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